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Bureau  of  Chemistry  Laboratories  Develop  Improved  Processes  for  Utilizing  Farm  Crops — See  page  7 
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“A  POUND  OF  CALUMET  BAKING  POWDER” 

That’s  the  way  the  modern  housewife  describes  her  favorite  leavening  when  order¬ 
ing  groceries;  and  her  order  is  filled  with  an  honest,  16-ounce  dehveiv. 

The  day  of  ordering  goods  by  the  jAtn,  by  the  bottle,  or  by  the  bag,  has  passed. 
You  can  do  yourself  and  your  customers  a  real  service  by  educating  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  deceptive  containers. 

The  eye  does  not  always  catch  the  net  contents  terms  shown  on  the  package. 
Educating  your  trade  that  pounds  and  ounces  mean  dollars  and  cents— 'that  1  _  ounces 
is  not  a  pound  but  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound  and  that  short  weighing  and  short 
measuring  is  short  changing,  is  one  of  the  services  which  the  independent  retainer  can 
render  through  the  face  to  face  methods— an  advantage  tnat  he  enjoys  over  mail  order 

concerns.  i  r  11 

Calumet  is  put  up  in  standard  packages,  quarter-pounds,  half-pounds  and  full- 

pounds.  Some  baking  powders  have  reduced  their  sizes.  Their  8-ounce  cans  have 
been  cut  to  6,  the  1 6-ounce  cans  to  1 2  ounces.  A  pound  can  of  Calumet  contains 
1 6  ounces  today  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  quantity 

or  the  quality. 

Be  sure  that  your  customers  get  a  1 6-ounce  pound  of  Calumet. 

CALUMET  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
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grade  materials. 
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Fewer  Violations  of  Food  and  Drugs  Law 

Only  Small  Portion  of  F  ood  in  Interstate  Commerce  Either  Adulterated 

J 

or  Misbranded  Shipment  —  Seizures  and  Prosecutions  Decrease 


<j»rin  HE  manufacturer  who  violates  the  Federal  Food  and 
X  Drugs  Act  today  is  an  artist  compared  with  the  vio¬ 
lator  of  a  few  years  ago.  He  does  not  offend  so  fre¬ 
quently  or  so  flagrantly,  but  he  is  harder  to  catch.  The 
gross  and  crude  violations  so  frequently  found  during  the 
early  days  of  the  law’s  enforcement  have  given  place  io 
more  subtle  forms  that,  to  be 


This  type  of  substitution  has  exerted  a  seriously  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  trade  in  genuine  apple  cider  vinegar, 
says  the  report. 

Short  Weighting 
The  short-weighting  of 


Only  a 

the  food 


tins  of  vegetable  oil  was  one 
of  the  most  persistent  and 
petty  types  of  violation  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
encountered.  There  was 
found  a  widespread  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  smaller 
packers  of  vegetable  oils  to 
put  our.  packages  showing  a 
comparatively  small  but  con¬ 
stant  shortage  from  the 
quantity  stated  on  the  labels. 
In  the  long  run  this  shortage 
results  in  an  unfair  but  sub¬ 
stantial  profit,  to  the  packers 
at  the  expense  of  the  con¬ 
sumer?,  says  the  report. 
These  packers  also  persisted 
ia  adulterating  olive  oil  with 
cheaper  vegetable  oils  and 
in  selling  the  cheaper  prod¬ 
uct  under  labels,  implying 
that,  it  was  olive  "oil.  Re¬ 
peated  actions  have  been 
brought  in  an  endeavor  to 
control  this  type  of  violation. 
Oysters  and  scallops,  adul- 
’  C  terated  with  water,  the  cbeap- 

salad  oils,  vinegars,  artificial  est  and  most  prevalent  of  all  adulterants,  were  the  basis 
ners  and  tomato  products,  but  included  a  considerable  of  numerous  prosecutions.  Actions  on  colors  have  resulted 
number  of  other  foodstuffs.  from  the  sale  of  dyes  represented  as  suitable  for  use  in 

The  activities  of  the  year  on  patent  medicines  included  food  which  were  either  harmful  in  themselves  or  con- 

866  actions  directed  mainly  toward  the  elimination  of  false  tained  deleterious  impurities,  such  as  arsenic,  or  were 

and  fraudulent  claims  on  the  labels  regarding  curative  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  inert  material  having  no 

powers  for  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  The  stock  feed  cases,  coloring  value.  Tomato  products  required  much  attention, 
152  in  number,  were  based  on  products  deficient  in  pro- owing  to  the  practice  of  some  manufacturers  of  using 
tein  or  otherwise  failing  to  conform  to  the  claims  made  rotten  and  decayed  stock,  or  of  adulterating  with  water  or 
upon  the  labels.  material  made  from  tomato  waste. 

Imitation  fruit  beverages  sold  under  labels  implying  the  So-called  lithia  waters  containing  only  the  merest  traces 
presence  of  substantial  quantities  of  fruit  juice  were  en-ol  lithium,  but  alleged  to  be  of  the  greatest  therapeutic 
countered,  but  an  increasing  number  of  manufacturers  havevalue  because  of  their  lithium  content,  have  been  virtually 
revised  their  labels  to  accord  with  the  true  composition  ofeliminated  from  the  market.  Interstate  commerce  in  min- 
their  products,  or  have  actually  incorporated  fruit  juiceeral  waters  and  other  drugs  alleged  to  contain  radium 
as  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  article.  which  were  put  on  the  market  following  the  announce- 

Vinegar  was  the  basis  of  90  actions  under  the  law.ment  that,  radium  effected  wonderful  cures,  threatened  to 
It  was  necessary  to  continue  the  seizure  of  vinegar  madedevelop  to  large  proportions,  but  was  stopped  before  it 
from  dried  apple  products  bearing  labels  which  representedattained  much  momentum. 

it  as  manufactured  from  the  pressed  juice  of  fresh  apples.  Effective  campaigns  have  been  carried  on  to  eliminate 


detected,  require  more  care¬ 
ful  investigation,”  says  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
annual  report.  On  the 
whole,  Violations  are  much 
less  frequent, 
small  portion  of 
and  drugs  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  is  either 
adulterated  or  misbranded. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  recom¬ 
mended  the  seizure  of  1 6 
shipments  and  criminal 
in  6  08  cas 

The  seizures  and  prosecu¬ 
tions  recommended  w  re 
based  most  frequently  upon 
shipments  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines  including  stock 
remedies,  stock  feeds, 
beverages,  eggs,  food 
colors,  fish  and  shellfish, 


Rotten  Eggs  Seized  Under  Federal  Food  and 
Destroyed  by  Order  of  the  Court 


Drugs  Act 
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from  interstate  commerce  shipments  of  milk  and  cream 
highly  contaminated  with  bacteria.  Some  contaminated 
mineral  springs  have  been  closed,  while  in  others  the 
manner  of  handling  the  product  and  of  purifying  it  have 
been  revolutionized.  Methods  have  been  devised  for  the  de¬ 
tection,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  decomposed  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  prepared  food  products.  Investigations 
have  been  made  to  establish  as  fully  as  possible  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  practices  necessary  to  protect  consumers  from 
food  poisoning,  and  the  information  has  been  disseminated 

widely. 

Create  New  Outlets  for  Farm  Products 

Since  the  improvement  of  methods  for  utilizing  agri¬ 
cultural  products  is  of  vital  importance  not  merely  to  the 
farmer,  but  to  the  whole  country,  says  the  report,  it  was 
decided  in  formulating  the  research  policies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  to  study  the  industries  that  utilize  (agri¬ 
cultural  products,  as  well  as  to  endeavor  to  create  new,  01 
enlarge  existing  outlets  for  such  products. 

Methods  for  making  adhesives,  cellulose,  furfural,  etc., 
from  corn  cobs  have  been  worked  out  on  a  laboiatoi> 
scale  and  have  reached  the  semi-commercial  development 
stage,  as  noted  in  an  article  in  the  December  issue 
of  The  American  Food  Journal,  “What  the  Buieau  of 
Chemistry  is  Doing  for  Food  Manufacturers,”  by  W.  G. 
Campbell,  acting  chief  of  that  bureau.  The  indications 
are  that  an  outlet  will  be  provided  for  what  has  heretofore 
been  a  waste  product.  Studies  have  been  made  on  the 
manufacture  of  starch  from  the  white  potato,  the  sweet 
potato  and  the  grain  sorghums.  A  process  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  manufacture  of  a  palatable  sirup  from 
the  sweet  potato,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  cull  and  surplus  crop. 

As  the  result  of  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  methods  have  been  developed  for  using  most 
of  the  cull,  frozen  and  surplus  oranges  and  lemons  which 
heretofore  were  largely  wasted.  Methods  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  or  improved  for  the  manufacture  of  citiic  acid, 
citrate  of  lime,  juices,  marmalade,  candied  orange  peel, 
essential  oils  and  the  like,  from  oranges  and  lemons  un- 
suitable  for  the  market  as  food. 

Improved  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  silage  from 
potatoes  for  use  as  cattle  food  have  been  devised.  Better 
processes  for  pickling  vegetables  and  making  sauerkraut 
have  resulted  from  studies  on  fermentation.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  provide  a  means  for  preserving  perishable  products 
from  the  season  of  production  to  the  season  of  scarcity. 

Investigations  have  been  made  to  develop  better  methods 
for  the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  economical  methods  of  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables,  especially  in  regard  to  shipping  and  storing. 
Certain  fruits  and  vegetables  when  treated  by  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  dehydration  and  properly  cooked  are 


Experimental  Milling  Room  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


Government  Chemists  Study  Factory  Operations  to 
Aid  Commerce 

equal  in  appearance  and  taste,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to 
the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Other  important  work  includes  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  cane  sirup  and  of 
sugar  from  cane  and  beets;  the  study  of  proteins  in  various 
kinds  of  press  cake  to  determine  their  efficiency  as  supple¬ 
ments  to  other  foods  in  stock  feeding;  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  manufacturing  tomato  products,  and  the  study 
of  the  feeding  value  of  waste  products  of  the  farm  and  of 
the  factory. 

Develop  Manufacturing  Processes 
Since  chemistry  plays  an  important  part  in  many  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  study  pro. 
cesses  used  in  industries  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
agriculture.  Studies  are  under  way  to  improve  methods  of 
tanning  and  testing  leather  in  order  to  develop  longer 
lasting  leathers  and  to  produce  leather  better  suited  for 
specific  purposes.  Improvements  have  been  made  in 
methods  for  the  manufacture  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  as 
well  as  in  the  grading  of  these  products.  Questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  specific  purposes  have 
received  attention.  Studies  have  been  made  of  problems 
involved  in  the  utilization  of  wool  scouring  wastes  and  in 
the  water  proofing  of  fabrics  for  farm  use.  .  In\estiga- 
tions  were  made  of  the  manufacture  of  insecticides. 

In  the  work  on  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
chemical  reactions  employed  in  the  dye  industry  and  the 
determination  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  substances  of  importance  in  dye  manufacture.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations  many  processes  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  are  useful  in  aiding  the  maintenance  of  a 
dye  industry  within  the  United  States. 


Poindexter  Bill  to  Punish  Limitation  of  Food  Supply 
A  bill  to  punish  the  storing  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessities  of  life  so  as  to  affect  the  market  price  or  limit 
the  supplv  thereof,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington.  The  bill  provides 
that  any  person,  other  than  a  farmer  or  producer,  or  a 
co-operative  association  of  farmers,  growers,  producers, 
carrying  on  or  employed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
in  any  article  suitable  for  human  food,  fuel,  or  other  like 
necessaries,  who  either  in  his  individual  capacity  or  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  others,  shall  store,  acquire,  hold 
or  destroy  any  such  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  supply,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  on 
conviction  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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What  Leaders  of  Food  Industry  Think 

of  1922  Outlook 

Normal  Production,  Price  Stabilization  and  Return  of  Healthy 
Relationship  Between  Wholesale  and  Retail  Values  Predicted 


HAT  does  the  year  1922  hold  in  store  for  the  food 
trades  ? 

Normal  production,  stabilization  of  money  values, 
readjustment  of  the  processes  of  production  with  demand  and 
a  return  of  a  more  healthy  relationship  between  wholesale 
and  retail  prices — these  are  some  of  the  conspicuous  develop¬ 
ments  leaders  of  the  food  world  believe  will  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year.  There  is  an  unmistakable  trend  on  the 
up  grade,  according  to  these  outstanding  men  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  recently  asked  by  The  American  Food  Journal  for  their 
opinions  on  the  business  prospects 
for  1922.  General  business  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  better,  they  believe,  liqui¬ 
dation  has  taken  place  in  many 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  while 
there  will  be,  unquestionably,  some 
hard  sledding  in  the  months  to  come 
for  several  branches  of  the  food 
trades,  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is 
distinctly  encouraging. 

None  of  these  representative  busi¬ 
ness  men  deny  that  the  past  twelve 
month  has  been  a  particularly  bad, 
one  for  the  industry.  Several  of 
them,  moreover,  weighing  carefully 
economic  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments,  sound  a  warning  that  the 
coming  year  will  not  be  a  “bed  of 
roses,”  and  that  those  who  are  man¬ 
aging  the  affairs  of  the  industry 
must  be  on  a  vigilant  guard  against 
the  delusion  of  over-optimism. 

Danger  Signals  to  be  Watched 

The  canning  industry,  they  point 
out,  for  example,  is  still  handicapped 
by  small  purchases  of  its  product. 

It  must  solve  the  problem  of  rail¬ 
road  freight  charges  before  it  may 
be  placed  on  a  sound  basis  and  is 
still  awaiting  expectantly  more  gen¬ 
eral  deflation  of  values.  The  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  with  low  stocks  and 
clean  inventories,  are  similarly  fac¬ 
ing  a  crucial  period  and  are  also 
awaiting  the  more  thorough  stabilization  of  prices  that  should 
come  during  next  twelvemonth. 

Making  up  last  year’s  losses  in  the  number  of  factories, 
expanding  limited  markets,  combatting  the  slack-filled  pack¬ 
age  evil,  raising  the  standards  of  manufacture  within  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry,  formulating  an  all-round 
satisfactory  tariff  policy,  are  some  of  the  tasks  frankly  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  leaders  of  the  food  trades  as  essential  in  any 
thoroughgoing  program  for  1922. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in  the  minds  of  all  those  re¬ 
plying  to  The  American  Food  Journal’s  question,  that  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  during  1921  that  should  prove  a 
solid  footing  during  the  new  year  for  fresh  gains  and  future 
progress.  On  the  bright  side  of  the  slate,  indeed,  there  is 
no  dearth  of  predictions.  “I  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in 
an  ever  increasing  prosperity,”  writes  Fred  Mason,  President 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  strik¬ 


ing  the  prevailing  note  of  optimism  running  through  the 
majority  of  the  comments.  “All  the  facts  support  that  con¬ 
fidence — All  the  signs  point  to  prosperity.” 

Quick  Recovery  from  1921  Depression 

“Reviewing  the  past  year  and  looking  forward  to  the  year 
to  come,  two  fundamental  facts  stand  out,”  says  Mr.  Mason. 
“They  are:  first,  that  1921  has  been  a  most  difficult,  trying 
and  hazardous  year  for  the  specialty  grocery  industry — for 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  alike — a  year  of  dev 

pression  and  peril;  second,  that  1922 
manifestly  promises  substantial  re¬ 
lief  and  sound  progress  toward  bet¬ 
ter  business  conditions. 

"It  is  certain  that  our  industry 
has  turned  the  corner  of  maximum 
depression  and  deflation  and  the 
movement  is  now  steadily  upward. 
It  was  the  inevitable  economic  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  post-war  inflation 
that  there  should  follow  a  market 
characterized  by  sharply  declining 
prices  and  buying,  by  loss,  demoral¬ 
ization  and  stagnation.  It  was 
essential  in  the  interest  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  hard  as  the  experience  was, 
that  this  readjustment  be  thorough¬ 
ly  effected,  and  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  been  most  wholesome.  It  has 
laid  a  foundation  upon  which  future 
prosperity  may  be  firmly  erected. 
The  surprising  fact  is  not  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  deflation,  but  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  business  mor¬ 
tality  in  our  industry  because  of  it. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  our 
industry  could  uniformly  endure  the 
threatening  and  perilous  storms 
through  which  it  has  passed  during 
the  past  year  without  serious  cas¬ 
ualties.  And  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  such  casualties  stands 
out  as  an  extraordinary  tribute  to 
the  firm  foundation  and  sound  man¬ 
agement  of  our  industry  as  a  whole.  An  industry  that  has 
safely  ridden  the  storms  of  the  past  two  years  assuredly  can 
and  should  face  the  future  with  ever  increasing  and  justi¬ 
fied  confidence. 

Consumer  Demand  Unimpaired 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  consumer  demand  for 
food  products  remains  and  will  remain  unimpaired.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  have  lately  confronted  the  producers  and 
distributors  of  foods  do  not  qualify  in  the  least  that  basic 
factor  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  our  industry  ultimately 
rests.  Consequently,  it  is  our  plain  duty  as  manufacturers 
now  to  revive  and  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  real  and 
latent  demand  for  our  products.  The  future  is  in  our  own 
hands.  We  can  make  it  what  we  will.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  create  good  business,  which  we  may  do,  to  have  it. 
And  abundant  sales,  efficiently  and  profitably  made,  will 


KEY  OPINIONS  ON  PROS¬ 
PECTS  OF  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

“I  have  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  an  ever  increasing  prosperity, 
All  the  facts  support  that  confi¬ 
dence — all  the  signs  point  to  pros¬ 
perity.” — FRED  MASON,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 

“General  business  conditions 
are  certainly  better.  We  must  still 
acknowledge,  however,  that  until 
deflation  becomes  more  general, 
healthy  and  permanent  conditions 
cannot  possibly  prevail.”— H.  P. 
STRASBAUGH,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association. 

“The  packing  industry  shows  a 
normal  demand  for  its  products,  a 
super-normal  export  trade,  low 
storage  stocks  and  values  stabil¬ 
ized  at  low  levels.” — THOMAS  E. 
WILSON,  President,  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers. 
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-  lve  all  other  . . .  >rt,  the  duty  before  us  is  one 

increased  merchandising  effort. 

“To  me  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  how  anyone  m  our 
industry  can  look  into  1922  with  other  than  hope  and  an¬ 
imation.  It  is  indisputable  that  we  have  endured  the 
orst,  that  the  futur<  must  bring  something  better.  The 
.  ,'iestion  is  not  whether  greater  prosperity  will  come,  but 
how  soon,  and  how  great  will  it  be. 

“All  branches  of  the  great  food  industry  of  this  country- 
manufactures  s,  wholesalers  and  retailers— should  endeavor 
in  the  new  yeai  to  deal  with  one  another  in  a  kindly,  gen¬ 
erous,  tolerant  and  fair  spirit.  Our  interests  are  mutual  and 
interdependent  We  all  can  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and 
access  only  by  maximum  harmony  and  efficiency  of  effort 
and  relations.  The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As 
< nation  extends  to  all  its  friends  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  trade  throughout  the  United  States  its  very  sincere 
and  cordial  wishes  for  a  most  successful  and  prosperous  New 


the  solution  of  some  or  all  of  these  may  develop  out  of  the 
present  disarmament  conference  in  \A  ashington. 

“Here  are  some  factors  which  the  end  of  the  year  reveals 
mi  the  present  situation  of  the  meat  industry: 

«1  Production  during  1921  has  been  of  normal  dimensions, 
comparing  favorably  in  quantity  with  annual  production  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  ,  . 

“2.  Packing  house  values,  after  tremendous  declines,  seem 

now' to  be  stabilized,  except  for  momentary  fluctuations,  at 

low  levels.  .  ,,  , 

“3  The  demand  has  shown  a  good  volume  at  the  bargain 

wholesale  prices  for  meats  which  have  prevailed  most  of  the 

“4.  Exports  of  meat  products  in  1921,  judged  by  figures 
vail  able  for  ten  months,  have  been  greater  in  quantity  than 
during  1920  or  during  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year. 

“5.  Sales  of  packing  companies,  in  terms  of  pounds  ot 
product,  during  1921  should  approximate  the  quantity  of  sales 

.  n  i  _  _ ,  ,l~w /An  1 /-I  oh  Aiir 


^  zz&lt  ^ shou,d  show  a 

“0.  Storage  stocks  are  relatively 
low,  indicating  that  the  demand  has 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  current  pro- 


that  desired  and  certain  result.” 

Future 


Meat  Industry  Faces 
Confidently 

That  the  year  1922  will  begin  with 
normal  packing  house  production, 
increases  in  exports  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  meat  values  and  that  the 
future  holds  much  in  store  for  the 
packing  industry,  was  the  opinion 
recently  expressed  by  Thomas  E. 

Wilson,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers. 

“All  businesses,”  said  Mr.  Wilson, 

“may  feel  a  good  omen  in  the  fact 
that  the  largest  industry  in  the 
United  States  —  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  —  apparently  has  fin¬ 
ished  the  year  1921  with  a  normal 
production  and  that  this  production 
has  not  been  crammed  into  ware¬ 
houses  but  has  passed  freely  into 
trade  channels  and  thence  into  con¬ 
sumption. 

“A  good  augury  for  business  in 
general  also  inheres  in  the  fact  that 
the  nation’s  greatest  industry,  after 
two  years  of  severe  trials  and  griev¬ 
ous  losses,  is  finally  and  definitely 
emerging  into  stable  conditions  and 
settling  into  a  strong  position.  For 
further  brisk  expansion  the  packing 
industry,  like  all  others,  awaits  to 
some  extent  an  adjustment  of  the 
general  economic  situation  and  oi 
world  affairs.  No  business  is  inde-  . 
pendent  of  the  common  industrial  situation  or  of  int< 
tional  adjustments.  We  particularly  need  assurance  of  an 
adequate  foreign  outlet  for  our  surplus  pork  production,  his 
essential  both  to  the  packer  and  to  the  live  stock  producei , 
as  well  as  to  general  economic  prosperity. 

Foreign  Situation  Influences  Home  Conditions 
“The  situation  existing  abroad  naturally  is  influencing  coi 
itions  here  in  the  United  States.  What  we  may  ex 
abroad  will,  to  a  very  large  extent  be  influenced  by  three  or 
four  basic  problems  that  involve  the  whole  world,  such  a, 
the  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  German  reparation;  some 
adjustment  of  national  debts  over  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
,  give  the  European  countries  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
the  stopping  in  many  of  the  Central  European  countries,  of 
•inting  <  aper  moi  ba< 1  111 

mme  other  substantial  manner,  and  the  adjustment  of  for- 
gn  exchange,  which  I  think  would  result  pretty  much  from 
e  adjustme  the  items  mentioned  above.  I  believe  that 
the  first  thought  all  over  the  world  is  the  crystallizing  of  these 
fundamentals,  and  T  am  hopeful  that  some  plans  tending  to 


from  those  who  know 

“It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  if 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1920  and 
the  year  1921  in  general  repre¬ 
sented  a  period  of  liquidation  in 
the  business  cycle,  the  latter 
months  of  1921  and  the  opening 
of  1922  represent  readjustment  and 
a  start  back  toward  revival.  ’ 

M.  L.  TOULME,  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
with  low  stocks  and  inventories 
marked  down.  His  position  is  in 
oeneral  on  a  sound  basis.  He  has 
weathered  the  worst  of  the  storm. 
_ J.  H.  McCLAURIN,  President, 
Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“The  outlook  for  1922  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  business  is  distinctly  en- 
couraglng.” — R.  U.  DELAPEN- 
HA  Vice-President,  National  Pre¬ 
servers’  and  Fruit  Products  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


duction. 

“7.  Meat  and  by-product  prices 
during  .1921  in  many  instances 
reached  levels  lower  than  those  pre¬ 
vailing  before  the  Great  Wflff 
started. 

“8.  The  machinery  of  the  packing 
industry  has  not  ceased  to  turn.  The 
output  of  this  machinery  has  not  al¬ 
ways  brought  satisfactory  prices,  or 
even  a  profit,  but  it  has  been  mar¬ 
keted.  A  normal  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  maintained.  The  de¬ 
mand  kept  this  production  from  pil¬ 
ing  up  a  surplus.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  future  seems  bright. 

“Interesting  official  figures  are 
available  in  support  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  statements.  In  most  cases,  such 
statistics  cover  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year;  the  figures  for  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  are  not  available 
yet.  Even  so,  the  trend  of  the  year 
is  sufficiently  indicated. 

Meat  Exports  Increase  Eleven 
Per  Cent 

“Total  exports  of  all  meats  for 
the  first  five-sixths  of  1921  were 
1,573,780,794  pounds,  worth  $235,- 
784,393,  as  compared  with  1,402,127,- 
038  pounds,  worth  $338,952,360  in 
corresponding  period  of  1920 — an  increase  of  11  pei  cent,  in 
quantity  and  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent,  in  value. 

“Exports  of  meat  products  amounting  to  1,573,780,794 
pounds  during  ten  months  of  1921  compare  interests 
with  exports  of  1,002,378,922  pounds  in  the  same  months  of 
This  comparison  indicates  that  the  expoi't  trade  of 
the  packing  industry  has  been  far  from  stagnant,  even  though 
the  values  realized  have  not  been  wholly  satisfactory. 

“Official  figures  on  consumption  of  federally  inspected  meat 
during  ten  months  indicate  a  meat  consumption  per  capita 
during  1921  approximating  that  in  1920  —  perhaps  a  few 
pounds  less.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  other  iitdusl 
have  seen  consuming  demand  for  their  products  so  well  main¬ 
tained.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  consumption  per 
ta  does  not  measure  up  to  the  figures  prevailing  farther 
back. 

Normal  Meat  Production  Can  He  Maintained 
“Since  the  packing  industry  is  somewhat  dependent  on 
conditions  in  other  industries,  perhaps  its  experience  is  worth 
while  as  a  sort  of  barometer.  This  experience  shows  that  a 
normal  production  of  staple  commodities  can  be  marketed 
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in  these  times  if  the  price  is  satisfactory  to  the  purchasers. 

“With  respect  to  the  packing  industry  individually,  it 
shows  a  normal  demand  for  its  products,  a  super-normal  ex¬ 
port  trade,  low  storage  stocks  and  values  stabilized  at  low 
levels  after  losses  had  been  incurred  from  repeated  market 
declines. 

“Surely,  such  an  industry  can  look  forward  confidently.” 

Wholesalers  in  Advantageous  Position 

The  problems  of  the  wholesale  grocers  during  1921  were 
particularly  difficult,  since  they  were  the  chief  sufferers  of 
the  wholesale  price  decline.  Opinions  of  two  representative 
wholesale  leaders,  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  J.  H.  McLaurin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association — coin¬ 
cide  in  the  belief  that  low  stocks  and  marked-down  inven¬ 
tories  place  the  wholesalers  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
position  at  the  outset  of  1922. 

Says  Mr.  McLaurin: 

“The  food  industry  of  the  country  is  a  basic  industry.  All 
fluctuations  occurring  in  it  reflect  directly  the  variation  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Gener¬ 
ally,  also,  these  variations  will  ap¬ 
ply  directly  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  comprised  in  the  working 
classes  and  the  fanners.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  the  food  industry  is  a  barom¬ 
eter  of  national  welfare. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  has  passed 
through  two  very  difficult  years,  that 
of  1920  and  that  of  the  year  that 
has  just  closed.  Losses  have  been 
stupendous.  Prices  have  declined 
with  a  rapidity  and  a  range  such  as 
this  country  had  never  before  known, 
but  the  grocery  jobber  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  business  man.  He  has  taken 
his  losses  and  he  has  adjusted  him¬ 
self  to  these  trying  conditions. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  him  to 
be  despondent  and  discouraged,  but 
today  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  he  still  has  faith  and  courage 
and  confidence.  The  future  looks 
brighter  to  him  than  the  immediate 
past.  He  feels  that  the  worst  is  be¬ 
hind  him.  There  is  good  ground  for 
this  faith  and  confidence  that  is  in 
■him. 

Bottom  of  Price  Decline  Reached 
“Temporarily,  at  least,  the  bottom 
■of  the  price  decline  was  practically 
reached  in  July,  1921,  for  foodstuffs 
in  general.  The  succeeding  two 
months,  August  and  September, 
showed  a  slight  advance  and  since 
that  time  variations  have  been  relatively  small.  Within  the 
early  months  of  1922  it  seems  probable  that  some  inciea.se 
in  price  will  be  registered  in  certain  commodities  which  he 
Randles.  While  the  process  of  deflation  has  not  yet  been 
-completed  because  the  whole  price  range  must  come  down  still 
farther  and  because  the  prices  of  various  commodities  are 
not  in  harmony,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  more  stability  in 
prices.  A  stable  price  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  sound 
"business. 

Prices  Must  Fall,  Say  Consumers 
“There  is  an  insistent  demand  throughout  the  country  by 
consumers  for  prices  to  fall.  The  manufacturer  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  the  distributor  of  foodstuffs  cannot  afford  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  these  demands. 

“A  number  of  jobbers  from  various  parts  of  the  countiy 
have  reported  a  decrease  in  business  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1921  below  the  first  six  months.  The  causes  as¬ 
signed  to  this  decrease  were  generally  two:  a  decline  in 
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prices  and  a  continued  slump  in  business.  Some  distinct  im¬ 
provement  was  noted  in  the  cotton  section,  due  to  the  rise 
in  prices  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Even  there  the 
last  two  months  of  1921  witnessed  a  slight  reaction.  Price 
cutting  has  been  general  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
due  to  an  anxiety  to  maintain  volume  of  trade. 

“Those  jobbers  who  are  selling  to  an  agricultural  market 
are  practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  business  is  not 
good.  They  contend  that  the  fanners  are  being  compelled 
to  sell  their  products  at  prices  lower  than  cost  of  production. 
In  the  tobacco  growing  region  and  in  the  oil  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  business  is  good.  Tobacco  growers  have  apparently 
received  fair  prices  for  their  products  and  oil  has  been  a 
boom  element  wherever  there  has  been  activity.  Mining 
regions  generally  have  slumped,  due  to  the  inactivity  of  the 
mines.  The  striking  exception  here  is  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region  where  the  miners  had  probably  never  been  so  pros¬ 
perous  before.  The  cattle  raising  districts  also  are  in  a  bad 
way.  Jobbers  in  the  manufacturing  centers  indicate  that 
plants  are  running  on  short  time,  that  pay-rolls  have  been 
cut  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  reduced. 

“There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  financial  condition  of  various 
localities.  It  is  reported  in  general, 
however,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  although  the  bankers  are 
cautious  in  making  loans.  The  re¬ 
serves  piling  up  in  the  banks  and 
the  apparent  unlimited  market  for 
stocks  and  bonds  show  that  there  is 
ample  money  for  investment.  Col¬ 
lections  on  the  whole  are  slow  and 
difficult  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  been  reported  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Improvement  for  Grocery  Jobbers 
Expected 

“In  spite  of  these  facts  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  business  in  1922  are  on 
the  whole  considered  better  than  in 
1921.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  grocery  jobbers  is  that  im¬ 
provement  will  come  but  will  come 
gradually.  In  the  agricultural  mar¬ 
kets  it  is  felt  that  no  marked  im¬ 
provement  will  be  seen  until  new 
crops  have  been  grown  and  market¬ 
ed.  Reports  from  the  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts  indicate  that  factories  are 
being  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  and  that  activities  in 
general  are  on  the  increase.  This 
should  mean  larger  pay-rolls,  more, 
money  to  spend  among  consumers, 
better  business  for  the  retailers, 
larger  orders  for  the  jobbers. 

“The  wholesale  grocer  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  with  low  stocks  and  inventories  marked  down.  His 
position  is  in  general  on  a  sound  basis.  He  has  weathered 
the  worst  of  the  storm.  Ahead  of  him  lie  calmer  waters. 
The  most  important  factor  in  the  business  of  1922  probably  is 
a  stabilized  price,  but  there  are  also  other  encouraging  fac¬ 
tors.  Taxation  is  no  longer  a  disturbing  guess  but  a  reality. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  reviewing  the  entire 
rate  system  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  reductions  are  possible.  Workmen  are  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  produce  more.  Wage  rates  are  down  in  many  in¬ 
dustries.  The  emergency  tariff  has  been  extended  for  another 
year.  International  conditions  are  showing  evidence  of 
improvement. 

Confidence  and  this  optimism  will  be  strong  psycho¬ 
logical  elements  in  aiding  business.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  grocery  jobbing  trade  is  that  while  business 


ON  THE  UPGRADE 

“On  the  whole,  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  ,has  completed  its  liquida¬ 
tion  to  a  large  extent  and  is  on  the 
upgrade.  The  year  1922  will 
doubtless  witness  some  increase  in 
canned  foods  production,  provid¬ 
ing  the  canners  are  financed.” — 
OGDEN  S.  SELLS,  President, 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association. 

“Things  have  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  are  now  on  the  upgrade. 
Hard  work  and  applied  brains  have 
a  better  opportunity  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  ten  years  to 
make  a  worth  while  success.” — 
FRANCIS  E.  KAMPER,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers. 

“The  macaroni  industry  has  for 
some  time  been  suffering  from 
under-consumption,  or  over-pro¬ 
duction,  and  until  such  condition 
is  eliminated  will  continue  to  suf¬ 
fer.”— B.  F.  HUESTIS,  Acting 
President,  National  Association  of 
Macaroni  Manufacturers. 
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is  not  well  it  is  convalescing.  1922  business  will  be  better 
than  1921  business.” 

Toulme  Believes  Prices  Stabilized 

Mr.  Toulme  believes,  as  stated  originally  in  “The  New 
York  Evening  Post,”  that  the  prices  are  stabilized  by  this 
time,  in  many  instances  showing  signs  of  stiffening,  and  that 
costs  of  operation  have  been  readjusted  to  an  encouraging 
extent.  “It  is  a  safe  assumption,”  he  states,  “that  if  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1920  and  the  year  1921  in  general 
represented  a  period  of  liquidation  in  the  business  cycle,  the 
latter  months  of  1921  and  the  opening  of  1922  represent  re¬ 
adjustment  and  a  start  back  towards  revival. 

Trade  Antagonisms  Aroused 

“The  intelligent  policies  adopted  by  the  wholesale  grocers 
during  the  deflation  period,”  states  Mr.  Toulme,  “have  neces¬ 
sarily  aroused  antagonisms,  and,  in  changing  temporarily  the 
ordered  course  of  business,  have  aroused  criticism — not  from 
the  consumer,  however.  The  manufacturers  and  canners  of 
food  products  in  some  instances  levelled  the  accusing  finger 
at  the  wholesale  grocer.  Because  the  wholesale  grocer,  as 
an  expert  distributor,  realized  that  the  consuming  public  was 
demanding  lower  and  lower  prices,  and  would  not  buy  ex¬ 
cept  at  low  prices,  the  wholesale  grocer  was  accused  of  ‘bear¬ 
ing’  the  market,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  apparent  that 
the  wholesale  grocer,  with  his  high-priced  stocks  on  hand, 
was  losing  in  the  same  ratio  as  a  result  of  the  falling  off  in 
buying  demand.  As  a  result,  however,  Government  statistics 
show  a  thoroughgoing  readjustment  in  food  prices  during  the 
year. 

“In  the  same  way  the  retail  grocer  has,  during  the  past 
year,  come  in  for  serious,  but  in  many  instances  unjust,  criti¬ 
cism.  While  it  is  true  that  the  retail  prices  of  food  products 
have  not  come  down  as  quickly  or  as  sharply  as  wholesale 
prices,  it  is  also  true  that  during  the  war  years,  when  foou 
prices  were  on  the  upturn,  retail  prices  did  not  rise  as  quickly 
or  as  sharply  as  the  wholesale  prices  did.  It  is  a  historic 
fact  that  when  prices  are  changing  either  up  or  down  whole¬ 
sale  prices  move  first,  and  most  rapidly,  retail  prices  next, 
wages  next,  and  rent  last  and  least.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  the  1921  generation  of  retail  and  wholesale  dealers,  but 
of  all  lines  of  business  in  all  periods. 

The  Packers’  Consent  Decree 

“The  opening  of  the  year  1922  finds  the  food  producing, 
manufacturing  and  distributing  agencies  greatly  disturbed 
regarding  the  future  competitive  conditions  in  the  food 
trades,  brought  into  question  by  the  plea  of  the  packers  for 
modification  of  the  Consent  Decree  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  1921,  barring  forever  the  ‘Big  Five’  from  the 
production  and  distribution  of  general  food  products. 

“What  the  Attorney  General’s  decision  is  to  be  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  not  yet  been  determined.  His  decision,  however,  will 
be  a  matter  of  outstanding  importance  to  producers  ana  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  distributors,  of  food 
products.  It  is  the  all-important  issue  in  the  food  trades  at 
the  opening  of  1922.  It  is  weighted  with  the  most  serious 
social  consequences,  a  probable  centralization  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  of  the  control  of  the  entire  food  supply  of  the 
country.” 

“Hard  Work  and  Applied  Brains”  in  Retail  Business 

The  retail  grocers  of  the  country  are  also  facing  the  year 
with  enthusiasm  and  the  confidence  that  with  “hard  work 
and  applied  brains,”  among  other  important  ingredients,  the 
year  may  be  made  a  successful  one. 

“As  we  are  waiting  upon  the  threshold  of  1  9  22,  writes 
Francis  E.  Kamper,  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  “many  of  us  are  quite  as  impatient  as  the 
expectant  child  for  Santa  to  come,  for  never  in  the  history 
of  our  generation  have  we  experienced  a  year  quite  so  full 
of  uncertainties  as  1921.  Lots  of  us  can  gladly  say  ‘good¬ 
bye,  Old  Boy,  may  I  never  see  your  shadow  again.’  It  is  an 
unpleasant  recollection. 

“If  you  are  discontented  with  your  lot,  buy  a  ticket  to 
New  York  City,  go  to  Ellis  Island,  and  there,  you  will  see 


enough  in  ten  minutes  to  send  you  back  home,  singing  and 
determined  to  be  a  better  citizen. 

“Millions  of  human  beings,  just  as  you  and  I,  selling  all 
home  belongings,  tearing  themselves  from  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister  in  such  numbers  that  we  have  to  restrict 
drastically  their  coming,  rushing  from  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  our  land  of  promise.  Can  we  honestly  complain? 

“1922  is  full  of  promise  and  will  be  just  what  we  individ¬ 
ually  make  of  it. 

“Hai'd  work  and  applied  brains  now  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  ten  years  to  make  a 
worth-while  success.  Sane  living  and  not  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  Jones’  is  a  necessity  and  a  blessing.  Passing 
fancies  and  fads  are  the  stumbling  blocks  to  success.  Easy 
money  and  easy  jobs  are  millstones  around  our  necks.  The 
quality  of  service  that  grocers  render  will  determine  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  their  permanent  and  profitable  trade. 

“Self  respect  and  self  reliance  will  make  better  grocers  and 
is  a  cardinal  business  principal. 

“1922  is  ushered  in  at  a  psychological  time.  Surely,  we 
have  learned  from  the  Washington  Conference  that  the  whole 
world  is  on  a  war  strike,  and  we  can  appreciate  what  this 
means — the  tremendous  opportunities  that  will  be  given  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  to  start  much-needed  improvements  in  all 
countries.  We  shall  certainly  want  to  do  our  part  and  will 
enthusiastically  face  1922  with  a  smile  and  willingness  to 
make  it  a  better  year.  This  will  be  the  spirit  that  will  win.” 

Canning  Field  Recognizes  Danger  Points 

In  the  canning  field,  both  Henry  P.  Strasbaugh,  president 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association,  and  Ogden  S.  Sells, 
president  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion,  recognizes  the  danger  points  against  which  the  canney 
and  equipment  manufacturer  must  alike  be  on  wary  guard. 
High  freight  rates,  incomplete  deflation,  reduced  purchases — 
these  are  developments  that  must  be  successfully  met  or 
prevented  if  the  industry  is  to  come  out  “on  top”  this  year. 

Says  Mr.  Strasbaugh: 

“During  the  war  period  the  canning  industry  packed  with¬ 
out  limit  hoping  that  canned  foods  would  help  to  win  the 
war.  Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  canned  foods 
have  been  sold  through  regular  channels  and  Government 
channels  as  well  at  from  30  to  40  per  cent  below  cost  and 
canned  foods  that  have  sold  at  cost  or  above  cost  since  the 
memorable  time  that  the  armistice  was  signed,  have  been 
such  an  extreme  exception  that  instances  of  this  kind  are 
almost  undiscoverable. 

“For  this  reason,  the  canner  feels  that  he  has  experienced 
a  bitter  cup  of  deflation  to  an  extreme.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  canner  is,  as  a  result,  confronted  with  a  heavy 
reduction  of  capital.  In  fact,  the  canner  was  always  under¬ 
capitalized  except  in  rare  cases.  The  canning  industry  can¬ 
not  expect  a  sudden  reversal  of  conditions.  Prosperity  can¬ 
not  come  to  the  canner  as  a  whole,  nor  can  it  be  expected 
in  the  year  1922,  for  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
stated,  the  distributor  has  had  enormous  losses  on  account 
of  the  decline  in  sugar,  canned  foods,  coffee,  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  Therefore,  his  buying  capacity  is  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 

“Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  deflation  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  with  the  canner  and  the  distributor, 
freight  rates  have  not  been  deflated  to  any  great  extent,  and 
there  is  little  indication  of  a  reduction  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  the  canner  when  it  comes.  Freight  rates  are  pyra¬ 
midal  on  ore,  coal,  coke,  tin  plate  and  empty  cans,  so  that 
the  canner  cannot  hope  this  year  to  reduce  his  cost  to  any 
extent  below  his  cost  in  1921.  As  long  as  this  condition  pre¬ 
vails,  the  canner  will  be  open  to  unjust  criticism  and  the 
general  public  will  probably  believe  that  the  canner  is  making 
an  enormous  profit,  when  in  all  probability  he  is  lucky  to  be 
breaking  even. 

Canning  Conditions  Better 

“Of  course,  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens.  General 
business  condiions  are  certainly  better,  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hopeful  spirit  which  should  by  no  means  be  quenched, 
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we  must  still  acknowledge  that  until  deflation  becomes  more 
general,  healthy  and  permanent  conditions  cannot  possibly 
prevail. 

“We  should  all  be  optimistic  and  ‘go-getters,’  but  when  we. 
are  confronted  with  a  stone  wall,  reinforced  by  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  we  cannot  very  well  jump  the  wall  without 
landing  on  the  other  side  with  a  number  of  broken  bones. 
Competition  will  always  bring  about  better  trading  condi¬ 
tions,  but  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  competition  on 
one  side  and  organization  insurmountable  on  the  other  side, 
we  find  we  are  up  against  an  oil  and  water  mixture.” 

“The  year  1922,”  says  Ogden  S.  Sells,  “will  doubtless  wit¬ 
ness  some  increase  in  the  canned  goods  production,  providing 
the  canners  are  financed.  They  are  seriously  handicapped 
at  this  time  by  the  condition  of  the  wholesale  grocer  and 
the  small  purchases  he  is  finding  it  necessary  to  make. 

“Unquestionably,  many  canners  will  find  it  impossible  to 
operate  unless  they  can  secure  additional  capital.  They 
must  act  as  merchandise  bankers  and  carry  their  packs  to 
the  day  of  consumption.  With  costs  reducing,  the  public  can 
expect  cheaper  canned  foods,  as  the  average  canner  is  will¬ 
ing  to  operate  practically  on  a  cost  basis  through  this  re¬ 
construction  period.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  that  the  industry 
has  completed  its  liquidation  to  a  large  extent  and  is  on  the 
upgrade.” 

Effect  of  Depression  on  Margarin  Industry 

J.  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers,  has  the  following  statement  to  make  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  depression  period  on  the  margarin  industry: 

“The  story  of  the  effect  upon  the  margarin  industry  of  the 
industrial  depression  through  which  the  country  has  been 
passing  for  several  months  is  told  by  the  tables  of  margarin 
production,  exports  and  factories  given  below.  As  with  most 
other  manufactured  products,  the  period  of  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  and  exportation  was  during  the  year  1920.  While 
the  falling  off  was  heavy  for  the  year  1921,  the  production  of 
oleomargarine  was  136,000,000  pounds  more  than  it  was  at 
any  time  before  the  war.  The  production  during  1913,  1914, 
and  1915  was  greater  than  at  any  earlier  period. 

“The  production  during  each  of  the  months  since  June  30, 
1921,  has  been  considerably  less  than  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1920,  but  indications  are  that  it  will  be  nearly 
as  great  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  as  it  was  for  1921. 

“The  export  situation  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
production. 

Number  of  Margarin  Factories 


Fiscal  years  Number 

1914  .  30 

1920  .  73 

1921  .  79 


“At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921,  there  were  only  71 
factories  operating.  The  other  eight  were  temporarily  or 
permanently  shut  down. 

Margarin  Production 

Fiscal  years  Pounds 

1913  .  145,000,000 

1914  .  144,000,000 

1915  .  145,000,000 

1920  .  391,000,000 

1921  .  281,000,000 

Margarin  Exported 

Fiscal  years  Pounds 

1913  .  2,477,000 

1914  .  2,143,000 

1915  .  3,112,000 

1920  .  10,335,000 

1921  .  3,494,000” 

Believes  Sugar  Decontrol  Encouraging  Condition 
Analyzing  the  sugar  situation  in  this  country,  Earl  D. 
Babst,  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
believes  that  the  decontrol  recently  effected  in  this  industry, 
combined  with  other  important  factors,  creates  a  distinctly 
encouraging  condition  for  this  industry. 

“The  whole  United  States  sugar  industry,”  Mr.  Babst 


states,  “marched  into  Government  control  with  a  high  pa¬ 
triotic  purpose  which  will  always  stand  to  their  credit.  It 
was  a  real  achievement.  There  was  little  thought  then  of 
the  disastrous  sequel. 

“Therefore,  when  we,  the  largest  sugar  producing  and 
consuming  country  in  the  world,  decontrolled  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  notice,  on  bare  shelves,  and  without  preparatory  measures 
or  steps — well,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  marvel  that  there  is 
anything  left  of  our  magnificent  sugar  industry. 

Learning  by  Experience 

“Nations  and  men  learn  by  experience,  so  let  us  set  down 
a  few  fundamentals  about  the  sugar  situation  which  should 
be  cheering,  for  we  are  now  out  of  control  and  gradually 
finishing  with  decontrol.  In  our  new  wisdom  there  is  en¬ 
couragement  on  several  points: 

“1.  That  the  household  sugar  of  the  United  States — cane 
and  beet — is  the  best  in  the  world. 

2.  That  i  efiners,  through  years  of  experience,  under¬ 
stand  the  requirements  of  the  trade  better  than  random 
traders. 

“3.  That  sugar,  like  wheat,  is  often  lost  in  the  invisible 
supply — lost  even  to  the  statistician.  It  reappears,  however, 
even  after  famine  if  the  price  is  high  enough. 

“4.  That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable. 
Before  it,  peoples,  courts,  juries,  buyers  and  sellers  must 
yield. 

“5.  That  our  present  difficulty  is  as  much  the  result  of 
over-buying  as  of  over.anything-else. 

“6.  That  the  whole  industry  and  the  distributing  trade  is 
better  off  with  a  low  price  range. 

“7.  That  the  consumer,  as  always,  is  the  final  arbiter.” 

Return  to  Free  Sugar  Market  a  Good  Sign 

Commenting  on  the  Cuban  sugar  situation,  which  is  in¬ 
timately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  United  States,  Manuel 
E.  Rionda,  vice-president  of  the  Czarnikow-Rionda  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  former  member  of  the  now  abolished 
Cuban  Sugar  Finance  Committee,  believes  that  with- the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  free  market,  there  is  no  reason  for  pessimism  as 
to  the  future.  Sugar  has  seen  its  worst,  he  declares,  and 
the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  some  time.  The 
letum  to  individual  control  in  Cuba  will,  in  his  judgment 
exert  a  certain  tonic  effect  on  the  various  factors  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  industry.  The  premium  placed  on  individual  in¬ 
itiative  will  be  an  incentive,  he  believes,  to  a  determined 
effort  to  lift  the  production  of  sugar  to  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  level  than  ever  before,  and  the  best  brains  of 
the  Cuban  sugar  industry  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  instill 
new  life  and  vigor  into  the  industry. 

Preserving  Business  Promising 

“The  outlook  for  1922  in  the  preserving  business  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  encouraging,  says  R.  U.  Delapenha,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Preservers’  and  Fruit  Products  Association. 
Mr.  Delapenha  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  1920,  manufacturers  found  themselves  with  large  stocks 
of  both  finished  products  and  raw  materials,  and  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1921,  a  most  chaotic  condition  existed,  as  the 
market  and  demand  was  limited  and  the  pressure  to  sell 
was  continuous. 

“As  was  to  be  expected,”  writes  Mr.  Delapenha,  “many  of 
the  weaker  concerns  were  forced  to  retire  from  business, 
and  the  distribution  of  their  stocks  through  the  ordinary 
business  channels  made  it  harder  for  those  manufacturers 
who  were  financially  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain. 
Gradually,  however,  jams,  jellies  and  preserves  went  into 
consumption  at  reduced  prices,  and  in  the  autumn  a  healthier 
condition  arose,  where  prices  were  advanced  again  to  a  more 
normal  level,  with  a  fair  buying  demand. 

“During  the  whole  of  1921,  which  will  be  known  as  a  year 
of  liquidation  and  inventories,  consumption  has  continued, 
and  stocks  at  the  end  of  1921  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  and  as  wholesale  grocers  have 
been  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  their  stocks  are 
only  large  enough  for  their  monthly  requirements. 

“It  would  appear  then  that  the  country  at  large  has  stood 
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the  shock  of  reconstruction  in  this  industry  really  better  than 
was  anticipated,  and  there  should  be  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  any  less  jams,  jellies  or  preserves  con¬ 
sumed  in  1922  than  there  was  in  1921. 

'  “Working  on  this  hypothesis,  if  the  same  quantities  are 
consumed  at  a  reasonable  profit  instead  of  in  some  cases  at 
serious  losses,  manufacturers  should  be  well  pleased  at  their 
showing  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

“If  this  condition  exists  in  this  industry,  there  must  oe 
many  other  industries  that  would  compare  with  it  m  a  like 

WS“Many  of  us  started  1921  with  grave  apprehension,  bur 
whilst  sales  have  declined  about  25  per  cent,  the  actual  vol¬ 
ume  or  tonnage  of  merchandise  sold,  was  greater  than  in 
1920— which  also  proves  that  our  people  still  have  the  ability 

to  purchase  at  reasonable  prices. 

“We  believe  that  1922  should  prove  to  be  a  profitable  yeai 
for  a  well  conducted  business  on  conservative  lines. 

Macaroni  Industry  Suffering  from  Under-Consumption 

The  macaroni  industry  must  combat  the  slack-filled  pac  - 
age  evil  and  generally  raise  the  standards  of  the  poorer 
manufacturer,  if  it  is  to  pass  through  a  prosperous  period, 
states  B.  F.  Huestis,  acting  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Macaroni  Manufacturers. 

“Generally  speaking,”  says  Mr.  Huestis,  "the  macaroni  in¬ 
dustry  is  now,  and  has  for  some  time,  been  suffering  from 
under-consumption,  or  over-production,  and  until  such  con¬ 
dition  is  eliminated,  will  continue  to  suffer,  in  my  opinion. 

“For  the  last  few  years  the  business  has  increased  m  some 
proportion,  although  in  not  great  enough  volume  to  have 
made  it  necessary  for  the  many  new  factories  which  have 
started  up  all  over  the  country,  many  of  which  have  already 
given  up  the  ghost,  but  whose  places  will  undoubtedly  be- 

filled  by  others  seeking  experience. 

“Good  business  brought  more  factories  and  when  the  so- 
called  buyers’  strike  went  into  effect,  it  brought  out  slack- 
filled  packages  and  price  demoralization.  A  reputable  manu¬ 
facturer  obliged  to  maintain  his  organization  was  forced  to 
compete  with  goods  which  had  no  standing  as  to  quality,  and 
to  meet  such  conditions  whether  at  loss  or  not.  The  slack- 
filled  package,  in  my  opinion,  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
falling  off  in  macaroni  consumption,  aided  in  great  degree  by 
goods  manufactured  from  other  ingredients  than  the  semo¬ 
lina  of  hard  wheat,  which  is  the  accepted  standard.  The 
slack-filled  package  was  then  abandoned,  but  consumption 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  will  need  considerable  nursing  in  the 
way  of  advertising  and  in  the  manufacture  of  quality  goods 
always,  to  bring  it  back.  It  will  come  back,  but  only 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  quality  manufacturers  backed 
up  by  advertising  of  the  highest  grade. 

“Macaroni  as  an  article  of  sale  by  jobbers  and  retailers,  is 
grossly  misunderstood.  Because  the  price  of  a  single  pack¬ 
age  of  macaroni  may  be  insignificant  in  itself,  the  giocer 
overlooks  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  macaroni 
he  sells,  he  also  sells  two  and  one-half  dollar’s  worth  of  his 
other  goods.  Advertising  will  show  him  that  he  is  neglecting 
one  of  the  very  best  articles  in  his  entire  stock,  and  if  he 
buys  a  brand  of  goods  upon  which  the  manufacturer  can 
put  his  guarantee  of  quality,  in  the  form  of  a  trademark 
recognized  as  meaning  quality,  he  can  rest  assured  he  will 
develop  a  business  in  this  unequalled  food  which  will  sur¬ 
prise  him.” 

Typical  Growers’  Exchange  Problems 


According  to  T.  C.  Tucker,  manager  of  the  California  Al¬ 
mond  Growers’  Exchange,  all  growers  want  “is  a  fighting 
chance  in  our  own  American  markets  against  the  foreign 
grower.”  To  this  end  efforts  are  being  made  toward  a  higher 
protective  tariff.  Mr.  Tucker  comments: 

“California  almond  growers  face  1922  with  two  major 
battles  in  the  perspective. 

“The  first  battle — common  heritage  of  all  fanners’  co-op¬ 


erative  organizations — is  that  never  ending  struggle  against 
those  who  would  wreck  every  agricultural  co-operative  Dy 
hook  or  crook  for  their  own  private,  speculative  profits,  pre¬ 
tending  in  the  doing  of  it  that  they  are  the  farmers’  friends. 

“Our  farmers’  second  battle  is  of  specific  concern  to  the 
almond  growing  industry  in  the  State— the  fight  for  a  5-cent 
and  15-cent  tariff  schedule,  duties  which  will  give  our  grow¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  compete  against  the  peasant  growers  of 
southern  Europe. 

“Our  almond  growers  are  muddling  along  the  best  they 
can,  confident  that  Congress  will  sense  the  justness  of  their 
plea  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  adequate  revision  of  the 
Fordney  bill  to  a  5-cent  and  15-cent  basis  if  almond  growing 
in  California  is  to  thrive.  Our  growers  have  presented  their 
facts  and  figures  showing  that  the  schedule  they  ask  will  give 
them  only  a  fighting  chance  in  our  own  American  markets 
against  the  foreign  grower.  We  can  only  wait  the  issue. 
Meantime  public  opinion  throughout  the  state  must  continue 
to  make  itself  felt.” 

A  laconic  but  encouraging  word  is  received  from  J.  O. 
Cheek,  president  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa¬ 
tion: 

“We  have  started  in  the  New  Year  most  hopefully.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  very  much  better  than  one  year  ago.” 

Necessary  Liquidation  Soon,  Says  Herscher 

An  enthusiastic  view  of  the  business  situation  for  1922  is 
taken  by  J.  W.  Herscher,  president  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association.  Mr.  Herscher  believes  that  “con¬ 
structive  hard  work  and  due  regard  for  others”  will  go  a 
long  way  in  the  solution  of  the  crucial  problems  ahead  of  us: 

“Old  1921,  hoary  with  age,  has  finally  succumbed.  Oh, 
what  a  blessing  to  the  wholesale  grocer  has  been  his  de¬ 
mise,  for  with  it  there  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  a 
new-born  babe,  happily  smiling,  and  full  of  that  optimism 
and  hope  which  it  is  necessary  that  all  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  food  distributors  must  have  to  ‘carry  on’  successfully. 

“For,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  each  succeeding  day 
has  had  its  trials  and  tribulations,  has  played  its  full  part 
in  battering  into  almost  complete  subjection,  indomitable 
courage  and  the  will  to  ‘carry  on.’ 

“After  the  losses  sustained  in  the  sugar  catastrophe,  whicn 
most  of  our  calling  bore  bravely  and  which  we  thrust  aside 
with  hope  for  the  future,  there  came  upon  us  a  declining 
market,  as  applied  to  heavy  stocks,  consequent  losses  and 
the  inability  to  overcome  them. 

“Industrial  conditions  generally  were  bad,  first  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  and  then  in  another  of  our  country,  so  that  only  through 
determination  and  perseverance  could  volume  be  kept  up. 

“The  year  has  seemingly  been  one  of  Herculean  tasks, 
undertaken  by  men  already  overburdened — men  with  the  de¬ 
sire  of  maintaining  satisfied  organizations,  and  still  having 
before  them  the  necessity  for  economical  operation — men 
desirous  of  building  business,  but  hesitating  because  of  prob- 
able  financial  difficulties  of  those  with  whom  they  dealt  and 
frightened  by  the  seeming  near  approach  of  that  specter 
which,  sweeping  across  the  counti'y  with  its  blazing  sword, 
leaves  in  its  path  only  ruin  and  failure. 

“But  hope  is  eternal.  Price  adjustments  and  readjustments 
have  found  for  food  commodities  that  which,  if  it  is  not, 
should  be  close  to  an  average  low  level;  old  stocks  are  nearly 
dissipated  and  annual  inventories,  having  been  scrutinized 
and  studied,  will  quickly  bring  necessary  liquidation. 

“And  so,  it  is  our  belief  that,  through  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  constructive  hard  work,  a  due  regard  for  others, 
and  the  will  to  be  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  as  regards 
the  future,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of 
those  on  whom  has  fallen  the  duty  of  supplying  food  to  the 
country,  to  set  sail  on  the  clear  sea  of  1922  with  the  full 
assurance  that  its  end  will  bring  them  into  the  port  of 
success.” 


Do  We  Digest  All  Fats  Equally  |Well  ? 

Government  Investigations  Show  That  All  Are  of  Same  Dietary  Value 
in  Respect  to  Amount  of  Energy  Supplied  to  Body 

Editor’s  Note. — Professor  Willaman  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  (1912)  and  has  been  plant  chemist  at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  since  1913.  He  obtained  his  Ph.D.  at  Chicago  in  1919.  Most  of  Dr. 

Willaman’s  investigations  have  concerned  themselves  with  plants,  and  he  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the  chemical  investigations  of  plant  diseases.  Recently, 
he  has  given  considerable  attention  to  sugars  and  their  industrial  sources.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Vocational  Chemistry”  and  several  other  contributions  to  scien¬ 
tific  literature. 

By  J.  J.  WILL  AMAN.'Ph .  D. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Universiiy  of  Minnesota^ 


ABOUT  3  0  per  cent  of  our  energy  comes  from  fat.  In 
the  past,  most  of  this  fat  has  been  of  animal  origin, 
as  butter,  lard,  suet.  Of  late  years  a  considerable 
number  of  new  fats  and  oils  have  been  added  to  our 
menus,  as  cocoanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil — that  is, 
oils  of  vegetable  origin.  A  still 
further  change  in  the  trend  of 
affairs  has  been  the  introduction 
of  fats  made  to  order  by  chemical 
means — that  is,  hydrogenated  oils. 

Naturally  we  are  a  bit  curious  to 
know  how  all  these  and  many 
others  of  the  fat  family  behave  in 
the  body  when  used  as  food.  We 
know  from  eating  them  that  they 
must  be  fairly  dependable,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  have  experienced 
things  to  the  contrary.  But  it 
does  become  of  real  importance  to 
know  accurately  what  their  rela¬ 
tive  value  is.  We  want  to  know 
how  they  compare  in  digestibility, 
and  what  the  effect  is  of  consum¬ 
ing  them  in  large  quantities. 

Experiments  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture 

In  1915  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  inaugurated  a  long 
and  careful  series  of  experiments 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  answer  a  lot  of 
other  questions  that  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  dietary  uses 
of  fats.  Nine  papers  to  date 
have  been  published,  containing 
the  results  of  this  work.  The  find¬ 
ings  are  of  value  to  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  in  general  and  are  of 
interest  to  all  consumers  of 
food. 

Simple  meals  were  devised  for  the  experiments,  con¬ 
sisting  of  wheat  biscuits,  fruit  (apples  and  oranges),  and 
sugar.  The  fat  under  investigation  was  made  into  a  blanc¬ 
mange  so  as  to  be  easily  eaten.  Accurate  record  was  kept 
of  the  amount  of  food  eaten,  and  of  the  analyses  of  the 
food  and  of  the  feces.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  feces  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  fat  eaten,  and  this  difference  divided  by 
the  fat  eaten,  gave  the  percentage  digested.  A  further 
correction  was  made  for  the  small  amount  of  fat  in  the 
other  constituents  of  the  food;  hence  the  corrected  value 
shows  the  actual  digestibility  of  the  experimental  fat 
alone.  The  subjects  ate  the  test  meals  three  days  running, 
at  two  different  periods. 

The  summary  of  all  the  experiments  is  given  in  the  table. 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  protein  and  carbo¬ 


hydrate  of  the  diets  is  also  given,  so  as  to  show  any  effect 
of  the  kind  of  fat  on  the  utilization  of  these  other  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  diet.  The  fats  chosen  for  the  experiments 
are  not  only  those  of  considerable  importance  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  but  also  those  that  may  become  so,  because  of 

economic  reasons,  and  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fats  which  are  not  eaten  as 
separated  fats  but  are  constituents 
of  food  materials.  Since  the  list 
now  comprises  some  60  different 
substances  we  have  available  a 
very  inclusive  and  conclusive 
body  of  data  by  which  to  judge 
the  relative  worth  of  different 
food  fats.  If  there  is  any  con¬ 
spicuous  superiority  of  some  fats 
over  others,  these  data  ought  to 
show  it.  Let  us  see  what  facts 
the  table  does  show. 

Digestibility  of  all  Fats  High 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  note 
in  the  last  column  that  in  general 
the  digestibility  of  all  fats  is  very 
high — from  92  to  97  per  cent  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  In 
very  few  cases  is  it  below  90,  and 
in  two  instances,  those  of  cohune 
oil  and  hickory-nut  oil,  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  9  9.  The  authors  of  these 
papers  do  not  try  to  split  hairs, 
however  and  consider  a  difference 
in  digestibility  of  3  or  4  per  cent 
to  be  of  no  particular  significance. 

In  the  second  place  we  note 
that  the  fats  of  lowest  digestive 
coefficients  are  mutton  suet,  oleo 
stearin,  avocado  fruit  and  two  of 
the  hydrogenated  oils.  Now  with 
the  exception  of  the  fruit,  these 
are  all  rather  hard  fats;  that  is, 
they  have  high  melting  points. 
It  has  long  been  believed  by  physiologists  that  such  fats 
are  less  digestible  than  fats  of  lower  melting  points. 

The  present  work,  however,  furnishes  the  first  good 
chance  to  subject  this  theory  to  the  test  of  actual  figures. 
And  the  figures  bear  out  the  theory  in  a  striking  manner. 
If  the  melting  points  of  the  various  natural  fats  are  com¬ 
pared  with  their  coefficients  of  digestibility,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  are  in  the  reverse  order.  The  present 
workers  went  further  than  the  natural  fats;  they  took 
cottonseed,  peanut  and  corn  oils,  and  by  hydrogenating 
them  to  different  degrees  they  were  able  to  get  a  series 
of  fats  of  different  melting  points.  These  are  shown  in 
the  last  section  of  the  table.  There  is  a  steady  decrease  in 
digestibility  as  the  melting  point  becomes  higher.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  even  a  fat  melting  at  52  degrees 
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C.,  15  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  body,  still  is 
digested  to  the  extent  of  79  per  cent.  There  is  apparently 
no  danger  of  commercially  hydrogenated  fats  ever  having 
an  impaired  digestibility  because  of  the  hydrog|enation 
process. 

A  third  point  brought  out  by  the  writers  of  these  papers 
is  that  none  of  the  oils  examined  appears  to  affect  in  any 
significant  way  the  utilization  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  diet,  the  proteins  and  carbohydrate  especially. 
They  consider  the  variations  in  digestive  coefficients  shown 
in  the  table  to  be  of  no  consequence.  It  would  seem  that 
when  the  protein  values  drop  to  50  per  cent  there  must  be 
some  cause  for  it;  but  the  present  reviewer  is  simply  ac¬ 
cepting  their  interpretation  of  the  data. 

Another  set  of  observations  made  during  these  experi¬ 
ments  and  not  recorded  in  the  table  have  to  do  with  the 
possible  laxative  effects  of  the  various  fats.  Of  all  the 
60  odd  fats  examined,  a  laxative  effect  was  produced  only 
by  mutton  tallow,  ox-marrow  fat,  Japanese-mustard  oil, 
goose-fat,  cupuassu  fat,  cocoa-butter  in  excess  of  82  grams 
per  day,  and  English  walnut  oil  in  excess  of  80  grams. 
In  no  case  was  the  laxative  action  anything  but  slight, 
and  amounts  of  the  various  fats  as  high  as  130  grams 
<4.7  ounces)  per  day  were  ingested.  Cocoa  butter  was 
the  only  one  that  appeared  to  be  toxic:  the  men  eating  it 
reported  nausea,  headaches,  loss  of  appetite  and  ambition, 
and  sleeplessness. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  these  experiments  show  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  edible  fats  are  of  equal  dietary  value,  when  con. 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  energy  available  to  the 
body.  They  further  show  that  very  liberal  quantities  of 
most  of  them  can  be  eaten  without  any  attendant  physi¬ 
ological  disturbances.  It  is  hoped  that  such  fundamental 
investigations  as  these  will  be  continued  by  the  Depart- 
,  ment  of  Agriculture,  so  that  the  food  industry  will  be  put 
on  a  sound  scientific  basis  as  soon  as  possible. 


SUMMARY  OF  DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  VARIOUS 

FATS  AND  OILS 


Digestibility  of  entire  Digestibil- 


ration 

ity  of 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbohy¬ 

trial  fat 

drate 

alone 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Packinghouse  animal  fats: 


Lard  . 

93.7 

95.8 

97.3 

Beef  suet  . 

.  ..75.6 

88.9 

96.7 

93.1 

Mutton  suet  . 

.  .  .  .73.4 

80.5 

96.7 

87.6 

Brisket  fat  . 

.  . . .58.4 

92.8 

96.4 

97.4 

Hard -palate  fat  . 

_ 50.9 

90.5 

97.6 

93.7 

Horse  fat  (neck  and  leaf) . . . 

_ 60.4 

93.7 

96.3 

93.9 

Ox-marrow  fat  . 

_ 59.2 

91.2 

97.4 

93.5 

Ox-tail  fat  . 

_ 74.6 

93.0 

96.3 

96.6 

Oleo  oil  . 

. .  .  .52.8 

90.4 

96.0 

96.8 

Oleo  stearin  . 

_ 40.5 

71.8 

94.7 

80.1 

Use  of  Fruit  Products  in  Manufacture  of 

Ice  Cream 

By  William  V.  Cruess 

'T'  HE  use  of  fruits  and  fruit  flavors  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  has  been  a  subject  of  close  interest  to  the 
Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California  and  is  still  being  investigated 
very  carefully. 

Large  quantities  of  crushed  berries  are  used  for  this 
purpose  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  process  employed  is  to 
wash  and  stem  the  berries  carefully  and  for  each  100 
pounds  of  berries  a  100  pounds  of  sugar  is  added,  and  the 
berries  and  sugar  are  mixed  in  50-gallon  paraffined  barrels. 
After  the  barrels  are  filled  they  are  headed  up  and  placed 
at  once  in  cold  storage  at  from  15  to  22  degrees  F. 

One  difficulty  experienced  in  cold  storing  berries  is  their 
tendency  to  ferment  before  the  center  of  the  barrel  reaches 
the  temperature  of  cold  storage.  One  large  concern,  I  am 


Kind  of  Fat  or  Oil 


Digestibility  of  entire  Digestibil- 
ration  ity  of 

Protein  Fat  Carbohy-  trial  fat 
drate  alone 


%  %  %  % 


Miscellaneous  animal  fats: 


Butter  . 

70.5 

93.9 

96.4 

Cream  . 

65.2 

92.7 

96.1 

Chicken  fat  . 

68.3 

93.4 

96.9 

Egg-yolk  fat  . 

.81.6 

91.5 

96.2 

Goose  fat  . 

.68.5 

94.2 

96.5 

Goat’s  butter . 

71.9 

93.6 

97.3 

Kid  fat  . . 

.88.3 

91.3 

94.9 

Boston  mackerel  (whole  flesh) . 

.92.7 

95.4 

96.1 

Green-turtle  fat  . 

93.3 

96.6 

Vegetable  fats: 

Olive  oil  . . 

.69.4 

94.7 

96.8 

Cotton  seed  oil  . 

.67.8 

94.9 

96.6 

Peanut  oil . . . 

.75.6 

96.0 

96.8 

Sesame  oil  . 

.61.4 

93.8 

96.5 

Cocoa  butter  . 

.64.5 

89.6 

96.4 

Corn  oil  . 

.63.0 

93.5 

97.3 

Soy-bean  oil  . 

.51.6 

93.8 

96.8 

Sunflower- seed  oil  . 

.76.9 

93.8 

97.3 

Japanese  mustard-seed  oil . 

.70.5 

94.9 

94.5 

Rape- seed  oil  . 

.80.4 

95.7 

94.8 

Charlock,  or  wild  mustard . 

.74.0 

94.6 

96.7 

Hemp-seed  oil  . 

.67.1 

94.4 

97.0 

Palm-kernel  oil  . 

.61.0 

95.3 

96.9 

Poppy-seed  oil  . 

.49.1 

91.3 

96.5 

Avocado  fruit  . 

.85.9 

90.0 

97.0 

Cupuassu  fat  . 

.75.2 

88.8 

96.6 

.63.5 

94.6 

95.8 

Nut  oils: 

Coconut  oil  . 

.64.5 

93.5 

96.7 

Almond  oil  . 

.50.1 

93.1 

96.3 

Black  walnut  oil . 

.61.1 

94.8 

97.8 

Brazil-nut  oil  . 

.63.1 

94.5 

96.3 

Butternut  oil  . 

.59.8 

88.7 

97.0 

English  walnut  oil . 

94.4 

97.2 

Hickory- nut  oil  . 

.75.3 

97.2 

97.7 

.65.9 

93.9 

97.2 

By-product  seed  oils: 

Apricot-kernel  oil  . 

.53.3 

94.4 

90.4 

Cherry-kernel  oil  . 

.79.9 

94.3 

97.6 

Melon-seed  oil  (cantaloup) . 

.72.2 

94.8 

97.7 

Peach -kernel  oil  . 

.83.7 

91.8 

95.6 

Pumpkin-seed  oil  . . 

.  .62.8 

95.0 

96.9 

Tomato-seed  oil  . 

,  .63.5 

90.3 

96.6 

Hydrogenated  vegetable  oils: 

Melting  Point 

Cottonseed  oil  .  35  C. 

69.2 

93.6 

96.9 

38 

69.5 

92.7 

97.3 

46 

71.7 

92.7 

97.6 

Peanut  oil  . 37 

69.1 

95.6 

96.9 

39 

74.0 

93.3 

97.6 

43 

73.8 

93.5 

96.8 

50 

68.6 

88.1 

97.6 

52 

55.9 

73.8 

97.2 

Corn  oil  . 33 

72.0 

91.7 

97.4 

43 

76.3 

91.8 

97.0 

50 

69.6 

83.2 

97.3 

97.1 
96.9 

96.7 

93.8 

95.2 

98.4 

95.3 

95.2 
98.6 

97.8 

97.8 

98.3 
98.0 

94.9 

96.8 

97.5 

96.5 

98.8 

98.9 

98.9 

98.5 
98.0 

96.3 

87.9 

94.1 

99.1 

97.9 

97.1 

97.5 

96.3 

95.4 

97.6 

99.3 

96.8 

98.4 
98.0 

98.2 

96.2 

98.2 

95.8 


.96.8 

95.5 

94.9 
98.1 

95.9 

96.5 
92.0 
79.0 
94.7 

95.4 

88.5 


told,  precools  the  fruit  before  it  goes  into  the  barrels  and 
in  this  way  fermentation  is  arrested  immediately.  I  have 
been  present  at  the  opening  of  barrels  of  this  product  after 
six  or  eight  months  storage  and  have  found  it  in  very  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  The  sugar  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
forms  a  thick  sirup,  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  berries 
are  retained  very  well,  but  the  berries  themselves  some¬ 


times  shrivel  slightly. 

In  experiments  in  our  own  laboratory  we  found  that  the 
fruit  retains  its  shape  more  satisfactorily  if  held  in  a 
sirup  at  32  degrees  F.  We  found  also  that  fruit  sirups 
concentrated  by  freezing  may  be  held  in  cold  storage  in¬ 
definitely  and  used  in  the  flavoring  of  candy  centers  or  in 
the  flavoring  of  ice  cream.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
logical  form  in  which  to  use  the  berries  for  certain  products 
Berries  that  are  very  rich  in  acid  may  be  crushed  and 
pressed  and  the  juice  sweetened  to  the  desired  point  by 
the  addition  of  sugar,  no  concentration  by  freezing  or 
vacuum  pan  treatment  being  necessary.  Grapes,  however, 
advantage.  The  use  of  fruit  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  has  tremendous  possibilities. 


Dehydration  Developments  in  California 

New  Drying  Methods  Playing  Increasing  Part  in  Marketing  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables— Great  Economies  in  Transportation  and  Warehousing 

Editor’s  Note— Arthur  W.  Christie  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
C<  liege  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California  since 
receiving  h,s  M  S.  degree  in  1916.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  devoid  his 
I  <  i  ticular  attention  to  the  subject  of  dehydration.  Perhaps  no  agricultural  col 
m  the  1  ,nte'1  States  lias  developed  public  service  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
California  institution,  and  much  of  Professor  Christie’s  work  has  been  carried  on 
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By  ARTHUR  W.  CHRISTIE 

Assistant  Professor,  Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S  fertile  valleys  and  hillsides  are  rapidly 
becoming  one  great  orchard  and  vineyard.  The 
stimulus  of  better  returns  and  the  invaluable  aid  of 
extensive  irrigation  are  transforming  the  vast  fenceless 
grain  fields  and  cattle  ranges  of  former  years  into  a  land 
of  trees  and  vines.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  new 
orchards  and  vineyards  planted 
in  the  past  five  years  will  easily 
double  California’s  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  within  the  next  five  years. 

To  maintain  fruit  production 
profitably  in  spite  of  this  greatly 
increased  output  necessitates  the 
energetic  development  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  markets.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  demands  of  canneries  and 
fresh  fruit  markets  will  increase  as 
rapidly  as  the  supply  of  fruit.  It 
is  entirely  probable,  therefore,  that 
an  increasing  proportion  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  will  be  marketed  in 
the  dried  form,  a  most  logical  form 
in  which  to  spread  the  sale  of 
fruit  over  the  entire  twelve  months 
of  the  year. 

Although  sun-drying  of  fruits  is 
a  large  and  well  established  indus¬ 
try  in  California,  it  is  apparent  to 
all  who  have  considered  the  matter 
seriously  that  dehydration  offers 
a  means  of  producing  inexpensive 
dried  fruits  of  new  forms  and  in 
many  cases  of  better  quality  than 
the  usual  sun-dried  fruits. 

If  dehydration  is  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
future  marketing  of  California 
fruits,  it  is  interesting  to  briefly 
consider  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  first,  in  relation  to  other  methods  of  food 
preservation  such  as  canning  and  refrigeration  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  in  relation  to  sun-drying.  Not  only  can  dehydrated 
fruits  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  canned  fruit  but  the  'great  decrease 
in  bulk  and  weight  affects  a  tremendous  saving  in  con¬ 
tainers  and  transportation  and  warehouse  charges. 
Economies  of  Dehydration  in  Transportation 
Since  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  from  65  to  9  5  per 
cent  water,  it  appears  illogical  to  transport  this  water,  not 
to  mention  the  water  added  in  canning,  to  distant  markets. 
One  ton  of  apples,  canned  and  cased,  weighs  about  2,60  0 
pounds  while  a  ton  of  apples  dehydrated  and  packed,  weighs 
only  300  pounds,  illustrating  the  great  reduction  in  weight, 


of  special  importance  in  California  because  of  her  distance 
from  both  American  and  foreign  markets.  Properly  packed 
dehjdiated  products  keep  well  for  years  and  are  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  spoilage,  sometimes  poisonous  in  nature, 
occasionally  occurring  in  canned  and  refrigerated  foods. 

Dehydration  is  an  economical 
means  of  conserving  and  subse. 
quently  marketing  the  periodic 
over-supply  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  otherwise  so 
often  results  in  a  loss  to  the 
grower.  In  short,  dehydrated 
fruits  and  vegetables  furnish  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  properly  balanced  yet 
inexpensive  diet  wherever  and 
whenever  fresh  products  are  un¬ 
obtainable  or  expensive. 

Despite  the  obvious  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  in  dehydrated  products 
their  sale  is  still  very  much  re¬ 
stricted  by  certain  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Many  persons  are 
prejudiced  against  dehydrated 
products  in  general  because  they 
were  first  introduced  to  some  of 
the  improperly  dried  and  packed 
materials,  unattractive  in  color  and 
flavor  and  often  contaminated 
with  worms,  which  appeared  on 
the  market  just  a  few  years  ago. 
A  number  of  dehydration  com¬ 
panies,  whose  capital  consisted 
more  of  optimism  than  of  cash, 
asked  exhorbitant  prices  for 
mediocre  products,  reacting 
against  their  sale. 


Arthur  W.  Christie 


Cheaper  than  Fresh  or  Canned 
Foods 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  dehydrated  products 
often  cost  more,  pound  for  pound,  than  fresh  or  canned 
foods;  when  compared  on  an  equivalent  food  value  basis, 
the  dried  product  is  actually  cheaper,  not  to  mention  the 
iact  that  there  is  no  loss  in  preparation.  Large  con¬ 
sumers  of  food  such  as  armies  and  navies,  camps,  ocean 
going  vessels,  bakeries,  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  have 
already  learned  the  value  of  dehydrated  products,  but  re¬ 
tail  markets  are  practically  undeveloped.  Retail  trade 
exists  largely  in  cities  where  housewives,  occupied  with 
business  or  social  affairs,  conduct  their  culinary  campaigns 
in  rapid  fashion,  using  the  delicatessen  store  as  a  base  of 
supplies  and  the  can-opener  as  their  chief  weapon.  She 
objects  to  the  planning  and  preparation  of  meals  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Preliminary  experiments  indicate  the  possibility  of 
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“instantaneous”  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  by  pre- 
cooldng  and  drying  in  thin  slices,  thus  largely  eliminating 
the  objectionable  long  soaking  and  cooking. 

Rapid  Development  of  Dehydration  Since  War. 

Just  as  the  wars  of  the  last  century  stimulated  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  canning  so  did  the  recent  war  create  ^world¬ 
wide  interest  in  dehydration.  California  also  felt  this  c 

and  supplied  several  million  pounds  of  deh^[^e(^ E^emens 
during  the  war,  the  principal  producer  being  E  Clemens 
Horst  of  San  Francisco.  Over  200  dehydrators  have  been 
bum  in  California  since  1918.  These  range  from  small 
one  ton  per  day  dryers  to  large  modern  plants  of  50  to  75 
tons  capacity.  Of  special  interest  among  these  is  the 
Caladero  Products  Company,  Atascadero,  in  whose  $200,- 
000  plant  a  variety  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
produced.  This  company  has  recently  perfected  and  mtio- 
d’uced an  excellent  pumpkin  flour  for  pies.  The  Japanese 
farmers  of  Los  Angeles  erected  the  model  plant  of  the 
California  Evaporated  Products  Company  which  produces 
a  full  line  of  excellent  dehydrated  vegetables.  In  19.0  the 
National  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company  erected  at  Gilroy 
and  Santa  Rosa,  two  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  de¬ 
hydrating  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  have  been  used 
extensively  for  the  custom  dehydration  of  apples,  giapes, 
prunes  and  pumpkins.  Prohibition  created  an  interest  m 
dehydrated  wine  grapes  which  was  short  lived  because  o 
the  fresh  shipment  of  these  grapes  to  Eastern  markets  at 

phenomenal  prices.  _  „  _  ,  .  1Qie 

The  unusually  early  and  heavy  rams  of  September,  1J18 
which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  prunes  and  raisins  caused  all  progressive  growers  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  dehydrators  as  insurance  against  ram 
damage.  The  excellent  quality  and  low  cost  of  production 
of  dehydrated  prunes  have  been  so  conclusively  proven  this 
season'  that  many  dehydrators  for  prunes  are  planned  for 
19*>2  Realizing  the  necessity  for  co-operation  and  stand¬ 
ardization  a  number  of  the  leading  producers  recently  or- 
ganized  the  Pacific  Dehydrators’  League  of  San  Francisco 
This  organization  is  patterned  after  the  very  successful 
Canners’  League  of  California  and  is  endeavoring  to  further 
the  sale  of  dehydrated  products  by  standardizing  and  im¬ 
proving  their  quality. 

Air-Blast  Tunnel  Superior 

Many  different  types  of  variously  termed  dryers,  evapoia- 
tors  and  dehydrators  have  been  tried  in  California.  To 
describe  all  these,  with  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
mostly  the  latter,  would  require  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to 
eay  that  the  air-blast  tunnel  dehydrator  has  conclusively 
proved  its  superiority  over  all  other  types  tried.  This 
simple  and  efficient  dehydrator  consists  of  a  long  tunnel 
through  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable  carried  on  trays  sup¬ 
ported  by  cars  is  moved  progressively  while  subjected  to  a 
steady  flow  of  heated  air,  which  is  introduced  at  one  end 
and  removed  at  the  other.  This  type  is  practically  universal 
in  its  application  and  most  flexible  in  its  operation.  Not 
only  can  the  temperature,  humidity  and  volume  of  an  be 
varied  over  a  wide  range  but,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  product,  it  may  be  entered  at  either  the  highest  or  low¬ 
est  temperature  and  moved  progressively  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  The  salient  features  of  the  tunnel  dehydrator  may 
be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Suitable  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2.  Rapid  and  uniform  drying  under  continuous  operation. 

3.  Simple  and  exact  regulation. 

4.  Lowest  cost  of  construction  for  capacity. 

5*  Most  economical,  both  in  operating  and  over-head  costs. 

Substantial  fire-proof  tunnel  dehydrators,  completely 
equipped  with  cars  and  trays  have  been  built  for  $a00  pei 
fresh  ton  capacity  per  24  hours.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
equipment  used  in  handling  the  material  before  or  after 
drving.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  many  fruits 
can  be  dehvdrated  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  sun-dried, 
while  in  inclement  weather  dehydration  produces  a  better 
product  at  lower  cost.  A  dehydrator  effects  further  eco¬ 
nomy,  in  that  with  it  only  5  to  10  per  cent  as  much  land 
and  trays  is  required  to  dry  a  given  tonnage. 


Although  sun-dried  and  dehydrated  fruits  are  both  pre¬ 
served  by  removal  of  moisture,  the  manner  of  this  removal 
directly  affects  the  nature  of  the  finished  product.  All 
sun-dried  fruits  undergo  notable  changes  in  color  flavor 
and  texture  as  a  result  of  their  long  exposure  to  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun.  These  altered  products  through  years 
of  use  have  established  a  well  defined  demand  in  the  trade. 
Proper  dehydration,  however,  causes  no  change  m  color, 
flavor  or  texture  except  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  shrinkage 
of  the  products  and  when  the  product  is  “refreshed  with 
water  it  is  the  replica  of  the  cooked  fresh  fruit. 

This  is  an  age  of  sanitation.  The  public  demands  more 
and  more  that  their  foods  be  prepared  under  known  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  and  reach  them  preserved  in  that  condition. 
Much  sun-dried  fruit  is  admittedly  not  dried  nor  always 
packed  in  a  sanitary  way,  a  fact  which  militates  against  its 
sale  to  discriminating  purchasers.  Dehydration,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  adapted  to  the  quantity  production  of  dried 
foods  under  modern  sanitary  conditions  and  permits  all 
the  steps  in  preparation,  drying  and  packing  to  be  com¬ 
bined  under  one  roof  and  under  the  supervision  of  one 

person. 

Investigations  of  University  of  California 
Realizing  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  future 
marketing  of  California’s  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  has  carried  on  extensive  investigations 
in  dehydration  for  the  past  three  years.  This  work  has 
been  conducted  by  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  and  the  writer, 
both  of  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of  the  College  ol 
Agriculture.  A  commercial  size  tunnel  dehydrator  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  six  tons  was  erected  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  in  1919.  Some  150  tons  of  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  prunes,  figs  and  grapes  have  been  successfully  de¬ 
hydrated  and  much  valuable  information  published  on 
methods  of  dehydration.  A.  smaller  dehydrator  which  per¬ 
mits  of  exact  control  of  the  temperature,  humidity  and 
volume  of  air  used  in  dehydration  was  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  at  Berkeley  for 
intensive  studies. 

New  Dehydration  Developments  During  Past  Tear 
The  general  business  depression  of  the  past  year  re¬ 
tarded  the  development  of  dehydration.  In  spite  of  this, 
some  15  or  20  new  dehydrators  were  erected.  Statistics  for 
this  year  are  not  yet  available  but  it  is  certain  that  a  greater 
tonnage  of  prunes  was  dehydrated  than  ever  before.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest  plants  are  busy  dehydrating  pumpkin  and 
the  production  of  pumpkin  flour  will  undoubtedly  exceed  any 
previous  year.  Interest  in  the  dehydration  of  other  fruits 
such  as  berries,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  figs,  cherries,  etc., 
is  growing  rapidly  and  sufficient  quantities  of  these  fruits 
have  been  dehydrated  to  demonstrate  their  quality.  Pre- 
liminarv  experiments  in  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  in- 
dicate  interesting  possibilities  in  the  dehydration  of  tropical 
fruits,  dehydrated  bananas  and  pineapple  retaining  all  their 
fresh  flavor  and  color  being  readily  obtainable. 

It  is  a  fact  that  only  the  poorer  classes  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  buy  sun-dried  fruits,  the  only 
exception  being  raisins  and  to  some  extent  prunes.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  sun-dried  peaches,  pears,  apricots 
and  even  evaporated  apples  are  not  dried  and  packed  m  a 
way  attractive  to  the  consumer.  It  is  not  expected  that 
dehydration  will  displace  sun-drying  but  rather  that  it 
will  produce  new  and  different  forms  of  dried  fruits  whic 
will  appeal  to  many  classes  of  trade  not  now  using  dried 
fruits.  If  in  so  doing  dehydration  also  stimulates  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sun-dried  fruits  to  better  methods  of  packing, 
its  service  to  California  horticulture  will  be  unquestioned. 


Use  of  Margarin  in  Pennsylvania 

Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  indicate  that  there  is  less 
demand  for  butter  substitutes  than  a  year  ago  for  approxi¬ 
mately  800  fewer  licenses  have  been  issued  for  the  sale  of 
oleo  than  during  1920. 

During  1921  there  were  6,284  licenses  issued  by  the 
bureau  for  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  while  so  far,  during 
the  present  year  only  5,455  have  been  issued. 
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Pears  Successfully  Dehydrated  in  Northwest 

New  Field  For  Commercialization  of  This  Important  Crop  Opened  by 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Oregon  Experiment  Station 


By  ERNEST  H.  WIEGAND 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Products,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

and 

RAY  POWERS 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


PROBABLY  no  fruit  is  more  delicate  of  texture,  color 
and  palatability  than  the  pear,  and  certainly  none  of 
the  more  -common  fruits  is  more  difficult  to  handle, 
dehydrate,  and  pack  in  a  way  that  does  not  materially  alter 
its  flavor  and  color.  Few  fruits  offer  a  more  diverse! 
field  for  manufacture  than  the  pear. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dehydration  of  pears,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  new  field  for  the 
commercialization  of  the  pear 
crop. 

In  addition  to  the  canned  and 
dried  pears,  already  known  to  the 
majority  of  people,  it  is  believed 
that  pear  confections  would  be 
well  received  by  the  public.  De¬ 
hydration  should  open  a  way  for 
many  different  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  confections,  for  in 
this  form  of  concentration  pears 
can  be  made  to  take  various 
flavors  with  ease.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  pear  be  dehy¬ 
drated  in  a  manner  profitable  to 
the  grower  and  dehydrator,  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  and  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Federal  and  state  food 
officials. 

Practically  all  of  the  pears 
which  have  been  dehydrated  are 
of  the  Bartlett  and  D’Anjou 
varieties,  and  for  the  experimental 
work  here  discussed  Bartlett 
pears,  the  most  common  variety 
in  the  Northwest,  were  used. 

Condition  of  Original  Fruit 
Important 

Among  the  important  require¬ 
ments  for  insuring  a  good  fin¬ 
ished  product,  the  condition  of  the 
original  fruit  ranks  foremost. 

Dehydration  does  not  improve 
poor  fruit  and  pears  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  process  must  be 
sound  and  of  good  quality.  The  degree  of  maturity  of 
pears  for  dehydration  and  methods  for  testing  their  ripe¬ 
ness  in  commercial  practice  need  further  study.  At  pres¬ 
ent  ripeness  is  a  relative  term.  The  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  will  shortly  issue  a  bulletin  dealing 
with  the  measurement  of  the  maturity  or  ripeness  of  pears 
which  may  be  of  aid  to  dehydrators. 

In  the  experimental  work  a  tunnel  dehydrator  of  com¬ 
mercial  size  was  used  under  controlled  conditions  of 
temperature,  humidity  and  circulation.  The  pears  were 
peeled,  halved  and  cored  in  the  usual  manner.  A  cool, 
weak  saline  solution  (  approximately  1  per  cent)  covered 
the  pears  at  all  times  between  the  peeling  and  traying, 
except  when  some  operation  made  their  removal  necessary 


for  a  brief  period.  This  method  insures  the  retention  of 
the  natural  color  of  the  peeled  and  cut  surfaces  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  followed  at  present  by  some  dehydrators  of 
pears  on  a  commercial  scale  and  offers  no  difficulties  in 
practical  application.  Water  kept  cool  by  continuous 
changing  has  been  used  successfully  in  place  of  the  salt 
solution. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  during  prepara¬ 
tion  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  fruit  should  be  kept  fiom 
direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible. 

The  traying  of  the  fruits  should 
be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  immediately  followed  by 
the  sulphuring  process.  Under 
these  conditions  of  preparation, 
the  trayed  pears  when  placed  in 
the  sulphur  chamber  will  show 
slight,  and  frequently  no  changes 
in  surface  color. 

It  is  obvious  that  fruit  placed 
in  the  sulphur  chamber  under 
the  conditions  described  requires 
practically  none  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  for  a  bleach.  Only  the 
amount  which  will  make  them  re¬ 
tain  their  color  during  the  de¬ 
hydrating  procedure  is  necessary, 
and  this  is  very  small.  Because 
the  surfaces  of  the  fruit  are 
thoroughly  moistened  by  the 
preparatory  treatment,  the  sul¬ 
phur  fumes  will  be  readily  taken 
up.  In  a  double-compartment 
sulphur  chamber  holding  20  trays 
in  each  compartment  or  a  total  of 
40  trays,  each  approximately  33 
by  37  inches,  spaced  1 V2  inches 
apart,  the  period  of  sulphuring 
need  not  exceed  20  to  25  minutes 
in  commercial  practice.  The 
maximum  time  of  sulphuring  dur¬ 
ing  the  experimental  work  was 
15  minutes.  The  results  thus 
obtained  showed  that  protection 
against  color  changes  during  dry¬ 
ing  was  adequate  and  that  the  time  need  not  be  increased 
to  obtain  a  dehydrated  pear  in  the  expected  shade  of  the 
concentrated  fruit. 

Sulphur  fumes  should  never  be  used  as  a  preservative 
in  the  production  of  dehydrated  pears  or  other  products. 
The  use  in  quantities  sufficient  to  act  as  a  preservative 
tends  to  stimulate  the  marketing  of  inferior  products. 

Experiments  omitting  the  use  of  sulphur  were  conducted. 
The  results  give  promise  of  success  in  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  dehydrated  pear  combining  the  appearance  of  the 
sulphured  fruit  with  a  flavor  untainted  by  the  bitterness  of 
sulphured  fruits.  Steam  was  the  reagent  used  in  these 
test  experiments.  The  sulphur  box  previously  described 
was  fitted  with  perforated  steam  pipes  in  the  spaces  be- 


DEHYDRATED  PEARS 
NEXT 

“Few  fruits  offer  a  more  diverse 
field  for  manufacture  than  the  pear. 
In  addition  to  the  canned  and  dried 
pears,  already  known  to  the  majority 
of  people,  it  is  believed  that  pear  con¬ 
fections  would  be  well  received  by  the 
public.  Dehydration  should  open  a 
way  for  many  different  methods  of 
manufacture. 

“Probably  no  fruit  is  more  delicate 
of  texture,  color  and  palatability  than 
the  pear,  and  certainly  none  of  the 
more  common  fruits  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dehydrate  in  a  way  not  ma¬ 
terially  altering  texture  or  flavor.” — 
Professor  Wiegand. 
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tween  the  trays.  Different  lots  of  pears  were  steamed 
for  from  1  to  15  minutes,  with  varying  results.  Pears 
closely  resembling  the  translucent  fruit  obtained  by  sul¬ 
phuring  for  several  hours  or  a  day  or  more,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  dehydrators,  were  obtained  by  this  method. 
Pears  resembling  the  light  sulphured  fruits  were  also 
obtained.  Although  there  is  some  objection  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  sufficiently  en¬ 
couraging  to  warrant  further  studies  on  the  subject. 

Using  the  pre-treatment,  preparation,  and  apparatus  de¬ 
scribed,  experiments  on  the  dehydration  of  pears  were 
conducted  in  the  range  from  130  degrees  to  150  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  from  20  to  40  per  cent  relative  humidity. 


Encouraging  Development 

RESOURCES  for  the  successful  production  of  agar-agar,  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  jellies  and 
many  other  food  products,  have  been  practically  unprobed 
in  this  country,  according  to  recent  investigations  under¬ 
taken  by  the"  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
summarized  in  Economics  Circular  No.  51  issued  by  that 
body. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  states  this  pamphlet,  we  have 
been  importing  agar-agar,  an  essential  product  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  from  countries  thousands  of  miles  distant, 
when  a  superior  product  is  to  be  had,  probably  for  less 
cost,  from  algae  growing  on  our  own  shores. 

Many  Uses  of  Agar-Agar 

Agar-agar  has  been  put  to  many  uses,  the  number  of 
which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  states  the  report. 
It  has  long  been  esteemed  in  China  and  Japan  as  a  food. 
It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  jellies,  thickening  of 
soups,  ice  cream,  fruits,  meat,  or  fish,  and  in  candy  mak¬ 
ing.  In  this  country  it  is  used  most  extensively  in  hospitals 
and  in  bacteriological  laboratories.  As  a  base  for  culture 
media  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  substitute,  since  it  re¬ 
mains  solid  with  a  smooth,  firm  surface  at  the  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  required  for  cultivating  certain  species  of 
bacteria.  Other  jellies  are  useless  because  they  melt  under 
the  requisite  conditions. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  to  possess  considerable  thera¬ 
peutic  value  in  the  cure  of  chronic  constipation.  Its  action 
is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  it  has  the  property  of  absorb¬ 
ing  and  holding  water,  becoming  at  the  same  time  a  lubri¬ 
cant  and  mild  mechanical  stimulant,  affected  but  little  by 
the  digestive  enzymes.  The  action  is  not  violent  as  with 
ordinary  cathartics,  and  it  leaves  no  harmful  after-effects. 
It  has  also  been  found  a  valuable  dressing  for  certain  types 
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All  experiments  were  conducted  at  approximately  12  00 
lineal  feet  of  circulation. 

While  concrete  results  cannot  yet  be  given,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  because  of  the  delicate  color  and  flavor  of 
the  pear,  the  drying  conditions  for  this  fruit  require  close 
study.  It.  would  seem  also  that  slight  deviations  in  the 
conditions  are  more  pronounced  in  effect  on  the  ultimate 
product  than  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  other  fruits  for 
which  wider  limits  may  be  designated. 

Small  fruits,  peelings,  and  cores  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  making  vinegar  or  pear  butter,  information  on 
the  manufacture  of  which  are  obtainable  from  the  authors 
of  this  paper  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 


of  Agar-Agar  Production 

of  wounds.  Emulsions  for  photographic  plates  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  ordinary  gelatin  emulsions  are  claimed  to 
have  been  made. 

Plentiful  Yield  in  California 

Of  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  algae  on  the  California 
coast  supposed  to  yield  gelatin  and  examined  by  Irving 
A.  Field,  late  professor  of  biology  in  Clark  College,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  special  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  the  following  species  were  found  of  chief  im¬ 
portance,  according  to  the  report: 

“The  species  Gelidium  Cartilagineum  was  reported  by  an 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  as  growing  in  abundance  on 
the  California  coast  from  the  shores  of  San  Louis  Obispo 
County  southward  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  amount  of  dry  gelatin  which  can  be  extracted 
from  this  species  is  from  4  0  to  45  per  cent  of  its  weight 
when  dried  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  the  quality  seems  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  agar-agar. 

“A  small  quantity  of  Gelidum  Amansii  was  found  mixed 
in  with  the  sample  of  Gelidium  Cartilagineum  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  was  sufficient  for  one  test  only,  which 
yielded  28.93  per  cent  dry  gelatin  calculated  on  the  weight 
of  the  sundried  weed. 

“Two  samples  of  Gelidium  Austral©  which  were  ex¬ 
tracted  yielded  3  2.3  per  cent  and  37.5  per  cent  of  dry 
gelatin,  respectively.  The  fat  content  of  water-free  samples 
varied  between  0.2  per  cent  and  0.405  per  cent. 

“Another  seaweed  from  the  California  coast  which  readily 
yielded  a  large  supply  of  gelatinous  extract  in  Endocladia 
muricata.  It  yields  from  37.5  and  4  8  per  cent  of  gelatin.” 

Additional  copies  of  this  publication  may  be  procured 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  five  cents  per  copy. 


Food  for  Growing  Children 


Miyr  O  child  has  a  fair  chance  in  life  who  does  not  have 
a  proper  diet.” 

This  is  the  keynote  of  an  interesting  illustrated  pamphlet, 
“Food  for  Growing  Children,”  recently  issued  by  the  child 
nutrition  department  of  the  H-0  Cereal  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  showing  the  importance  and  relation  of  the  various 
foods  in  the  daily  diet  of  children. 

“Nowadays  growing  is  serious  business  for  children,” 
says  this  pamphlet.  “Many  parents  ‘keep  books  on  them,’ 
comparing  their  gains  with  the  height  and  weight  charts 
issued  by  the  Government. 

“Some  schools,  too,  keep  a  record  of  pupils’  weights  and 
heights  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  responsible 
for  their  own  growth.  They  are  taught  that  early  to  bed 
and  not  too  early  to  rise  will  give  the  long  hours  of  sleep 
necessary  to  good  growth;  they  learn  that  bathing  is  a 
good  tonic  as  well  as  a  means  to  cleanliness,  and  above  all 


they  are  told,  that  how  children  grow  depends  directly 
upon  the  kind  of  food  they  eat. 

“It  almost  seems  like  the  magic  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
One  can  hear  Alice  saying  to  the  Caterpillar,  ‘I  should  like 
to  be  a  little  larger,  sir,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind,’  and  the 
Caterpillar  answering,  ‘One  side  of  this  mushroom  will 
make  you  grow  taller  and  the  other  will  make  you  grow 
shorter.’  Whereupon  Alice,  reached  as  far  around  as  she 
could  with  each  hand,  and  broke  off  two  pieces  which  she 
nibbled  alternately  to  bring  herself  to  the  desired  size. 

“Nutrition  experts  in  their  laboratories  today  work  just 
such  magic.” 

Written  in  an  engrossing  manner  and  illustrated  with 
child  pictures  designed  to  appeal  to  parent,  teacher  and 
child  alike,  this  little  book  explains  the  fundamentals  of 
building  a  diet,  the  necessity  of  milk,  cereal  foods,  vegetables 
and  other  food  factors.  There  are  in  addition  chapters 
devoted  to  the  daily  program  of  the  child  and  the  planning 
of  meals. 


Interesting  Substitutes  for  Food  Products 

Chemists  on  Watch  for  New  Possibilities  in  Supplanting  Maranta  Starch, 

Navy  Beans,  Coffee,  Tomatoes  and  Spinach 


Editor’s  Note. — Amo  Yiehoever  obtained  his  early  education  and  training  on 
the  continent,  receiving  from  European  universities  the  degrees  of  food  chemist, 
pharmaceutical  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  in  addition  to  Ph.B.  At  present  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  Pharmacognosy  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  holds  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  scientific  section  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  referee  on  medicinal  plants  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 


By  ARNO  YIEHOEVER 

In  Charge,  Pharmacognosy  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


WE  never  cease  to  learn!  This  fact,  so  evident  in  much 
that  we  do  and  see  in  our  daily  life,  is  also  true 
with  regard  to  products  we  use  for  our  nourishment 
or  for  the  cure  of  our  ailments.  Some  of  the  foods  and 
drugs,  probably  strangers  to  most  people,  are  worth  com¬ 
menting  upon  and  comparing  with 
those  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar  and  therefore  inclined 
to  consider  superior. 

Zamia  and  Its  Starch 
One  of  the  food  products  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  in  states  other 
than  Florida,  and  there  known 
chiefly  by  the  native  inhabitants, 
is  the  starch  obtained  from  the 
zamia  plant,  Zamia  floridana  D.C. 

This  plant  occurs  wild  in  the 
vicinity  of  Miami,  Florida.  The 
root  stalk,  practically  buried  in 
the  ground,  contains  30  per  cent, 
more  or  less,  of  starch.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  entire  plant  and 
also  of  the  starch  grains  is  given 
herewith.  (Plate  I).  This  starch 
is  used  in  the  making  of  bread 
and  other  food  products  of  which 
starch  is  an  ingredient.  It  has 
been  quite  generally  used  for  these 
purposes  by  the  natives  of  Flori¬ 
da,  who  know  the  product  as 
“Koonti,”  “Coontie,”  “Comptie,” 
etc.  Commercially  the  product 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  as 
“Florida  Arrowroot,”  and  its  use 
has  been  advertised  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  biscuits  and  many  other 
food  preparations.  There  is  no 
distinct  quality  known  to  us  which 
would  make  this  product  prefer¬ 
able  to  true  arrowroot,  obtained 
from  Maranta,  which  is  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Florida.  The  claim  is  made,  however,  that  zamia  starch 
does  not  have  a  starchy  taste. 

The  name  “Florida  Arrowroot,”  applied  to  zamia  starch, 
is  unquestionably  misleading.  The  product  may  have  its 
value  but  at  present  is  only  obtained  on  a  small  scale 
compared  with  the  large  amounts  of  maranta  starch  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  arrowroot.  Zamia  starch  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  maranta  starch  by  the  form  and  size 
of  the  starch  grains;  zamia  starch  is  practically  spherical, 
ranging  in  size  from  6  to  40  microns,  mostly  16  to  3  2 
microns,  while  maranta  starch  is  oval  to  elipsoidal,  3  to 
4  angled,  ranging  in  size  from  9  to  50  microns,  mostly  30 
to  4  5  microns  in  the  longer  axis.  Further  interesting  data 
on  this  product  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained 
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may  be  found  in  an  article  by  J.  K.  Small 1  and  another  by 
J.  F.  Clevenger,2  which  will  soon  appear  in  print. 

Tepary  Beans,  Food  Product  Practically  Unknown 
Tepary  beans  represent  a  food  product  until  a  few  years 
ago  practically  unknown,  although  it  is  being  used  quite 

generally  by  the  native  Indians 
of  Arizona  and  adjoining  states  in 
Mexico.  The  plant  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  common  bean  as  well 
as  to  the  Lima  bean.  It  has  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  general  chemical 
composition.  On  account  of  the 
prolific  yields  (up  to  4,000 
pounds  or  more  per  acre)  the 
beans  were,  until  very  recently, 
grown  in  comparatively  large 
amounts  in  California.  Soane 
varieties  of  tepary  beans  have  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  noticeable 
when  the  water  in  which  they 
were  soaked  had  not  been  re¬ 
moved.  Possibly  for  this  reason 
they  have  not  obtained  great  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  general  market;  in 
fact,  it  is  intimated  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  very  few,  if  any,  are  grown  in 
California.  Reports,  however, 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  that  tepary 
beans  have  been  and  are  being 
substituted  for  navy  beans.  Thus 
far  we  could  not  verify  this  re¬ 
port,  but  shall  continue  the  col¬ 
lection  and  examination  of  further 
samples.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  beans  are  very  similar  to  some 
of  the  horticultural  varieties  of 
the  common  beans,  and  especially 
similar  to  the  small  California 
white  beans.  The  characters 
which  permit  of  differentiation  are  the  following: 

The  tepary  bean  is  somewhat  flattened,  showing  radial 
markings  of  the  seedcoat,  while  the  common  beans  of  the 
type  Phaseolus  vulgaris  are  more  round  and  show  irregu¬ 
lar  markings  of  the  seedcoat.  The  seedcoat  of  tepary  beans 
is  without  gloss,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  cuticula  of  the  seed¬ 
coat,  thereby  permitting  water  to  penetrate  the  bean  in  a 
few  minutes.  In  the  common  bean  we  have  a  distinctly 
glossy  seedcoat,  representing  a  waxy  cuticula,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  water  from  readily  entering  and  thus  delays  the 
soaking  process.  A  section  of  the  entire  bean  shows  a 
yellowish  tissue  cotyledons)  in  the  case  of  tepary,  and  a 
grayish  white  tissue  in  the  case  of  the  common  beans. 

1Small,  J.  K.  “Seminole  Bread,”  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
22,121-137,  1921. 

zClevenger,  J.  F.  “A  Report  on  the  Zamia  Starch  Situation,” 
Contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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PLATE  I 


PLATE  II 


PLATE  III 


Zamja  Floridana  D.C. 

KEY  TO  PLATE  I 

A.  Female  plant  showing  tuberous-like  rhi¬ 

zomes,  crown  of  leaves,  and  a  pistilate 
strobilus  (cone).  Approximately  x  /». 

B.  Plant  showing  staminate  strobili  (cones). 

Approximately  x  /B. 


Solatium  Macrocarpum,  Linn 
Fruiting  Plant 

From  illustration  in  Wien.  III.  Gartenzeitung, 
1894,  30,  Fig.  7. 


C.  Plant  showing  root  tubercles.  N.  Ap¬ 

proximately  x  ya. 

D.  Seed..  Approximately  natural  size. 

E.  Starch  grains.  Approximately  x  140. 


KEY  TO  PLATE  III 

A.  Tepary  beans  (Phaseolus  acutifolius  v. 

latifolius,  F.)  Approx,  natural  size. 

D.  Common  beans  (Phaseolus  vulgaris)  ap¬ 
prox.  natural  size. 

B.  Tepary  bean,  cross  section.  Approx,  x  300. 


Common  and  Tepary  Beans 

E.  Common  bean,  cross  section.  Approx,  x 

200. 

C.  Tepary  bean,  starch  grains.  Approx,  x 
110. 

F.  Common  bean,  starch  grains.  Approx,  x 

110.* 

*  After  Reichert,  E.  T.  “The  Differentiation 
and  Specificity  of  Starches  in  Relation  to 
Genera,  Species,  etc.”  (1913),  Plate  6, 
Fig.  31. 


Under  the  microscope  the  palisade  cells  forming  the  first 
layer  of  the  seedcoat  are  materially  smaller  in  the  case  of 
tepary  than  those  of  the  common  beans,  ranging  from  4  0 
to  60  microns  in  the  case  of  common  beans  and  from  25 
to  4  0  in  the  case  of  the  tepary  beans.  The  starch  grains 
are  also  noticeably  smaller  in  the  case  of  the  tepary  bean 
than  in  the  common  bean.  Both  the  seedcoat  of  the  tepary 
and  the  common  beans  have  calcium  oxalate  crystals,  which 
differentiate  them,  as  a  general  rule,  from  beans  of  the 
Lima  type,  Phaseolus  lunatus,  which  have  no  oxalate  crys- 

PLATE  IV 


Solan um  Macrocarpum 
Whole  and  cross  section  of  fruit 


tals.  Illustrations  showing  some  of  the  striking  character¬ 
istics  discussed  above  are  given  (Plate  III). 

Robusta  Coffee 

This  coffee,  discussed  to  some  extent  at  the  1920  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials,  has  been  further  studied.  It  is  evidently  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  from  Java.  A  report  has  reached 
us  that  this  cheaper  coffee,  inferior  in  flavor,  has  been 
substituted  and  is  being  now  substituted  for  genuine  Old 
Java  Arabica  coffee.  A  preliminary  examination  of  sam¬ 
ples  collected  in  the  open  market  seems  to  substantiate 
this  report.  The  findings  which  appear  to  permit  differen¬ 
tiation  are  mainly  the  peculiar  folding  of  the  endosperm, 
showing  quite  generally  a  distinct  hook  in  the  case  of  the 
Robusta  coffee  bean.  The  size  of  the  embryo  and  especially 
the  relation  of  rootlet  to  hypercotyl  will  be  found  useful 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  species  Coffee  arabica,  liberica, 
and  robusta  (Plate  III). 

Solatium  Macrocarpum,  Possible  Substitute  for  Tomatoes 

This  food  product,  now  being  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  etc.,  has  recently  come 
to  our  attention  as  a  possible  substitute  for  tomatoes.  This 
fruit  is  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  tomatoes, 
although  those  we  have  seen  were  considerably  larger  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Whether  it  is  a  desirable  food 
product  is  still  undecided.  The  following  analysis,  carried 
out  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  may  be  of  interest: 


Per  Cent 

Gms. 

Water . 

.  4.67 

Fresh  weight . 

.  .  .  .  182 

Fat 

.  5.38 

Air  dry  weight .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  31 

Fiher  . 

.  9.96 

7  90 

Loss . 

. . . .  151 

Nitrogen  .  .  .  . 

.  3.33 

Protein  .  .  .  . 

.  20.81 

The  presence  of  solanine  has  been  definitely  proven 
by  us,  although  not  enough  material  has  been  at  hand  to 
determine  the  amount  present.  The  illustrations  attached 
(Plates  II  and  IV)  show  the  plant,  the  whole  fruit,  and 
a  section  through  the  fruit. 
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African  Sorrel 

This  represents  a  new  product  which  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Its  strong  vegetative  growth 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  certain  soils  and  climates 
very  strongly  suggests  the  cultivation  in  this  country  on  a 
large  scale.  The  presence,  however,  of  considerable 
amounts  of  oxalic  acid,  as  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  in  the  form  of  soluble  oxalates,  as  well  as  calcium 
oxalate,  suggests  caution.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
some  people  are  especially  susceptible  to  poisoning  from 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  poisoning  cases  reported  after  eating 
of  rhubarb  leaves  are  by  no  means  rare.  It  appears  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  by  the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate 
the  soluble  oxalates  may  be  precipitated  and  thus  the  major 
portion  of  the  objectionable  ingredient  may  be  eliminated. 
Another  means  suggested,  and  possibly  equally  effective  to 
make  the  product  available  for  general  consumption,  would 
be  the  removal  of  the  water  in  which  the  material  has  been 
soaked  and  boiled.  At  any  rate,  we  have  here  a  product 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  market  and  which  mav  ho 
used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach  and  other  greens,  but  tne 
identity  and  characteristics  of  which  should  be  known  to 
the  consuming  public  and  especially  the  food  officials  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Cassina  of  Commercial  Importance  as  a  Drink 

Cassina  is  a  product  obtained  from  Ilex  cassine  Walt., 
sometimes  also  referred  to  as  Ilex  vomitoria,  Ait.,  found 
growing  in  certain  southern  states,  notably  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Texas.  Upon  subliming  of  the  leaves,  caffein, 
the  active  principle  in  tea  and  coffee,  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  amounts  found  by  Power  and  Chesnut 3  ranged 
up  to  1.65  per  cent. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Mitchell,  tea  examiner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  this  product  may  become  of 
great  commercial  importance  as  a  daily  drink.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  in  large  amounts  and  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  entire  active  growth  of  the  plant  by 
stripping  the  leaves  from  the  branches.  .Processes  have 
been  developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  which  yield 
products  from  which  a  very  palatable  drink  can  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Illustrations  (Plate  VI)  showing  the  growth  of 
the  plant  in  bush  and  also  in  hedge  form,  as  found  in 
South  Carolina,  are  introduced.  Plate  IX  is  taken  from 
the  article  by  Power  and  Chesnut,  and  shows  a  branch  with 
leaves,  and  caffein  isolated  therefrom. 

Drug  and  Spice  Products 

Little  is  known  of  the  product  recently  imported  as 
thyme,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  Spanish 
thyme.  The  appearance  of  the  entire  plant  is  different 
from  that  of  the  normal  thyme,  Thymus  vulgaris  L.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  introduced  showing  the  morphological  charac¬ 
teristics  of  both  (Plates  VII  and  VIII).  The  difference  in 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  presence  of  comparatively  large 
white  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  Spanish  thyme  is 
especially  striking.  The  flavor  is  also  different,  although 
suggesting  a  close  relationship  to  thyme.  Whether  thymol 

!Power,  F.  B.,  and  Chestnut,  V.  K.  “Iflex  Vomitoria  as  a  Native 

Source  of  Caffein,”  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  41,  No.  8,  p.  1308,  1919. 


PLATE  V 
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Coffea  Itobusta,  Arabica  and  Liberica 

Fig.  ! .  Cross  section  of  beans.  A.  Coffea  arabica. 

Fig.  II.  Embryo.  R.  Coffea  robusta. 

L.  Coffea  liberica. 

is  present  or  not  in  this  variety  floribunda  is  not  definitely 
known.  The  product  is  really  a  substitute,  the  value  of 
which  is  at  this  time  distinctly  problematical. 

Cubeb  substitutes 

Two  new  substitutes  for  cubebs,  Piper  cubeba,  have  re¬ 
cently  come  to  our  attention,  namely,  Piper  ribesioides 
Wallich.,  and  Piper  cubeba  var.  rinoe  badak.  The  morpho¬ 
logical  characteristics  of  both  substitutes  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  normal  product.  Piper  ribesioides  has 
the  largest  fruit  of  any  and  the  thecaphore,  a  stem-like 
growth  attached  to  the  fruit,  exceeds  in  length  any  of  those 
attached  to  the  other  fruits.  Piper  cubeba  var.  rinoe  badak, 
almost  identical  in  anatomical  structure  with  the  official 
cubeb,  according  to  Shillitoe 4  is  considered  poisonous. 
Cubebin,  one  of  the  active  constituents  of  cubeba,  is  evi¬ 
dently  lacking  in  the  two  substitutes.  Cubebin  appears  to 
be  responsible  for  the  red  color  which  the  cubeb  fruit  or  the 
sublimate  of  the  fruit  gives  with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulfuric  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  substitutes  give  a  brownish  color.  The  flavor  of  the 

4Shillitoe,  Buxton.  The  Lancet,  May  2,  1885,  p.  829. 


PLATE  VI 

ILEX  CASSINE  L.,  yielding  the  drink  “Cassina” 


Bush  Form 


Hedge  Form 
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PLATE  ATI 


Spanish  Thyme  (Thymus  zygis  L.) 
After  Caballero. 

Figs.  1,a  to  6, a — var.  Gracilis. 

Figs.  1  ,b  to  6,b — var.  Floribunda. 

Fig.  1.  Branching  habit. 


PLATE  ATI  1 


PLATE  IX 


Fig.  2.  Clusters,  sessile  or  stalked. 

Fig.  3.  Linear  leaves  with  hairs  at  base. 

Fig.  4.  Flowers,  stalked  or  sessile. 

Figs.  5  and  6.  Calyces  showing  characteristic 
curving  of  lips. 


Cassina 

Ilex  vomitoria,  a  shrub  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  United  States,  with  specimens 
of  caffein  obtained  from  its  leaves. 
Natural  size.  After  Power  and  Chesnnt. 


ether  extracts  is  different,  being  mace-like  in  the  case  of 
onbeba  var.  rinoe  badak,  and  tur pentine-lilce  in  the 
case  of  Piper  ribesioides.  Further  data  are  included  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  author,  given  before  the  drug  section 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  to 
be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  0.  A.  C.5 

Twin  Leaf,  a  Substitute  for  Goldenseal 
Any  substitute  for  goldenseal  deserves  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  present  price  ($6.00  a  pound,  more  or  less) 
quoted  for  hydrastis.  Jeffersonia  diphylla  in  several  re¬ 
spects  is  very  similar  to  hydrastis.  It  lacks,  however,  as 
far  as  our  preliminary  experiments  indicate,  certain  active 

5Viehover  A.  “Identification  of  Crude  Drug  Substitutes.” 

"Shillitoe,’ Buxton.  The  Lancet,  May  2,  1885,  p.  82!). 

Study  Variations 

MANY  state  laws  and  the  net-weight  amendment  to  the 
Federal  and  Food  Drugs  Act  require  that  food  in  pack¬ 
age  form  bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  contents.  The 
food  official  sees  to  it  that  food  in  bottles  varies  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  stated  quantity  of  contents  conformable 
with  good  commercial  practice.  The  bottler  is  expected  to 
deliver  bottled  food  products,  such  as  flavoring  extracts, 
mineral  water,  carbonated  and  uncarbonated  beverages, 
molasses,  honey,  maple  sirup,  vinegar,  olive  oil,  essential 
oils,  table  oils,  catsup  and  salad  dressing  as  uniform  as  is 
commercially  practicable.  The  bottle  manufacturer,  there¬ 
fore,  is  under  direct  obligation  to  the  bottler  and  indirect 
obligation  to  the  consumer  to  furnish  bottles  which  are  as 
uniform  in  capacity  as  it  is  commercially  possible  to  make 
them. 

A  professional  paper,  ‘‘Volume  Variation  of  Bottled  Foods,” 
by  H.  Runkel  and  J.  C.  Munch,  has  just  been  issued  as 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1009. 
This  bulletin  describes  a  commercial  method  of  bottling 
which  may  be  considered  ‘‘good.”  It  calculates  maximum 
variations  in  the  volume  of  bottled  liquids  used  as  food 
when  packed  in  accordance  with  specified  good  commercial 
practice,  and  presents  data  showing  that  the  calculated  maxi- 


constitutents  of  hydrastis,  especially  hydrastine.  From 
indications  observed  it  is  evident  that  berberine  occurs  in 
hydrastis  but  is  absent  in  Jeffersonia.  Both  are  domestic 
drugs,  and  as  our  records  show,  Jeffersonia  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  and  collected  for  hydrastis,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
domestic  drugs  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  and  often 
exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Conclusion 

While  the  list  could  be  extended,  it  is  felt  that  the  ex¬ 
amples  given  show  the  importance  of  work  in  this  field. 
Data  are  necessary  to  enlighten  the  one  who  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  new  products.  He  should  be  familiar  with  these 
products,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  may  be  able  to 
recognize  their  nature  and  evaluate  their  usefulness  in  the 
machinery  of  our  daily  life. 

in  Bottled  Foods 

mum  variations  of  the  good  commercial  practice  outlined 
can  be  met  by  the  bottler. 

Bottles  are  manufactured  by  three  processes:  Hand,  semi¬ 
automatic  machine  and  automatic  machine.  Data  are  pre¬ 
sented  showing  the  variations  found  in  bottles  blown  by 
each  of  these  processes. 

There  are  several  methods  of  filling  bottles,  and  it  is 
customary  in  the  trade  to  fill  a  given  product  to  a  given 
height.  According  to  the  best  commercial  practice  the 
bottler  should  state  in  his  order  to  the  bottle  manufac¬ 
turer  the  specifications  as  to  capacity  when  filled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height.  The  authors  of  the  bulletin  advise  that  rep¬ 
resentative  samples  of  every  lot  of  bottles  received  be 
tested,  and  any  that  are  appreciably  under  capacity  be  re¬ 
jected.  Bottles  should  always  be  filled  to  the  height  de¬ 
termined  from  the  results  of  tests  on  samples.  The  label 
should  be  printed  with  a  definite,  correct  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  contents,  and  applied  unaltered  to  the  filled 
.  bottles. 

When  wide  variations  in  the  capacity  of  bottles  are 
found,  two  courses  are  open  to  the  bottler:  He  can  change 
the  height  of  the  fill  or  alter  the  declaration  of  the 
quantity  of  contents  on  the  label. 


EDITORIAL 


Retail  Food  Prices — Are  They  Going  Down? 

HERE  are  investigations  and  investigations;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  much  heralded  investigation  of  retail 
food  prices  by  the  Attorney  General  may  peter  out  in 
futility,  as  many  ones  past  and  present,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  result  in  lasting  good  to  the  industry. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel,  however,  that  if  the  present 
move  of  the  Government  accomplishes  nothing  else,  it  will 
have  done  a  permanent  service  to  all  the  food  trades  in 
giving,  as  it  has  already,  official  Governmental  recognition 
to  a  fact  already  widely  known — namely,  the  gaping  in. 
equalities  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The  pub¬ 
licity  alone  that  has  attended  the  announcement  of  the 
Attorny  General  may  itself  go  a  long  way.  toward  remedy¬ 
ing  a  crucial  situation. 

That  the  retailer  has  his  side  of  the  story  to  tell,  no 
one  will  dispute.  In  a  great  many  instances,  he  is  over¬ 
stocked  with  supplies  purchased  at  the  peak  of  high  prices, 
when  the  price  barometer  was  fairly  bursting  with  post¬ 
war  values.  That  he  is  loathe  to  sell  these  at  the  lowered 
values  of  to-day  is  natural.  That  he  should  in  many  in¬ 
stances  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  recoup  losses 
by  keeping  to  the  higher  levels,  although  wholesale  prices 
have  gone  scurrying  downward,  is  quite  in  line  with  human 
nature. 

A  time  has  come,  however,  when  clear-cut  profiteering 
through  retail  price  agreements  or  other  means  must  have 
an  end.  What  really  has  been  exercising  such  disastrous 
effects  on  business  prosperity  is  not  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
general  price  level,  as  noted  in  these  columns  in  a  previous 
issue,  but  the  disturbance  of  the  old  relationship  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The  restoration  of  equilibrium 
between  these  two  is  more  than  to  be  desired. 

That  profiteering  is  going  on  can  be  proved  in  stores  all 
over  the  country.  In  canned  goods,  for  example,  according 
to  unquestioned  authority,  there  are  instances  of  grocers 
charging  three  times  the  amount  paid  to  the  manufacturer. 
There  are  still  more  instances  of  canned  goods  being  sold 
at  double  the  cost  to  the  retailer,  while  the  only  com¬ 
monly  accepted  maximum  profit  is  a  fifty  per  cent  one. 

Protest  has  recently  been  heard  against  the  propaganda 
being  carried  on  by  manufacturers  against  these  inordinate 
profit  charges,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  place  the 
retailer  in  bad  repute  with  the  public.  Emphatic  exception 
was  recently  taken  by  a  retail  grocers’  association  against 
the  recent  widely  published  statement  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany,  because  this  undertook  to  acquaint  consumers  with 
“maximum  prices  of  Heinz  products.”  The  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  only  business  that  is  being  hurt  by  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  over  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s.  It  is  his  branded  products  that  are  being  sold 
at  the  higher  price,  and  unusual,  indeed,  would  be  the  con. 
surner  who  would  not  inevitably  associate  the  brand  name 
with  the  high  cost  of  the  particular  food  product. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  are  as  many  sincere 
spokesmen  for  the  retailers  say,  the  investigation  of  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  welcomed  alike  from  these 
quarters.  There  is  still  some  balm  left  in  Gilead.  If  those 
in  -wholesaling  and  manufacturing  have  all  been  wrong. 


why,  then,  what  better  exoneration  could  be  made  than  by 
a  Governmental  agency?  Rather  than  protesting  against 
the  move  of  Government,  retailers,  as  all  other  factors  in 
the  food  trades,  should  give  it  their  wholehearted  encour¬ 
agement. 


Necessity  for  Systematic  Propaganda  on  Proper 

Feeding 

RAISING  highly  the  pains  taken  in  instructing  the 
masses  in  the  United  States  in  scientific  feeding,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Van  Leersum,  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  in 
Holland,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  London,  England,  talked  at  length  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  systematic  propaganda  in  the  nutrition  of  the  people. 

Only  Germany,  Dr.  Van  Leersum  said,  leads  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  scientific  investigators  along  dietetic 
lines.  He  said  that  the  practical  sense  of  the  people  is 
reflected  in  the  work  of  its  scientists  upon  such  problems, 
and  he  referred  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
Armsby,  Benedict,  McCullom,  Lusk,  Mendel,  Osborne  and 
others  in  the  field  of  dietetics. 

The  speaker  stated  that  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume 
with  enumeration  and  description  of  the  ways  in  which  in 
the  United  States  propaganda  is  devised  for  rational  feeding. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  is  much 
freer  in  the  choice  of  propaganda  methods  than  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  who  has  an  exaggerated  fear  of  making  himself  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  American  is  a  master  of  advertisement  and  is 
never  at  a  loss  to  find  a  catching  phrase,  a  slogan  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  The  lecturer  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
attention  paid  to  diet  in  American  hospitals,  and  pointed 
out  that  in  Europe  the  problem  of  feeding  hospital  patients 
had,  despite  its  importance,  received  but  little  attention. 
The  matrons,  superintendents,  administrators  and  cooks 
who  were  responsible  for  this  duty  were  not  experts, 
and  at  best  only  amateurs  in  both  cooking  and  feeding. 
The  physician  is  too  busy  with  other  cares  to  assume  this 
added  responsibility.  He  could  prescribe  the  diet  as  he  pre¬ 
scribes  drugs,  but  in  neither  case  is  he  concerned  with 
filling  the  prescriptions. 

It  was  suggested  that  dishes  or  meals  be  prescribed  like 
drugs,  and  filled  in  the  same  manner  by  experts.  Natur¬ 
ally,  only  certain  patients  would  be  fed  by  prescription 
and  in  any  case  a  number  of  diseases  have  standard  hos¬ 
pital  diets,  while  many  patients  require  only  the  regular 
house  diet. 

The  work  of  American  dietitians  in  city  slums  was  highly 
commended  by  the  visitor  who  was  especially  impressed  by 
a  popular  lecture  which  he  heard  in  an  empty  shop  in 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
Dutch  professor  mentioned  American  dietetics  only  to  praise 
them,  and  such  praise  is  doubtless  merited  in  the  main. 
However,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  less  attention  is  paid 
to-day  than  formerly  to  the  exact  caloric  value  of  foods 
and  this  is  probably  the  case,  or  will  be  the  case,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  vitamines,  which,  like  most  innovations,  may 
become  fetishes.  It  is  possible  and  doubtless  advisable  to 
prepare  the  diet  without  immediate  reference  to  these 
features,  being  guided  by  common  sense  in  the  selection 
of  palatable  and  digestible  articles,  and  merely  making  sure 
that  they  are  well  balanced  and  have  sufficient  caloric  and 
vita  mine  values. 


Further  Opinions  on  Best  Coffee  Brewing 

Methods 

Manufacturers  Realizing  that  Intelligent  Consumer  Education  is 
Just  as  Necessary  as  Production  of  Good  Brand 


THAT  coffee  manufacturers  are  increasingly  realizing 
that  their  task  ought  not  to  end  with  the  production 
of  a  good  brand,  but  ought  to  extend  further  so  that 
the  public  may  be  intelligently  educated  to  the  use  of  this 
product,  is  clearly  evidenced  by  further  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  coffee  preparation  recently  received  by  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal. 

Some  months  ago  this  publication  started  a  discussion  as 
to  which  brewing  process  is  the  best — percolating,  boiling, 
steeping,  dripping  (filtration  method),  or  tricolator.  Letters 
were  received  from  prominent  leaders  in  the  coffee  field, 
sales  managers,  chefs,  presidents  of  coffee  roasting  firms  and 
others,  with  an  almost  unanimous  preference  indicated  for 
the  filtration  or  tricolator  methods. 

The  following  are  a  few  additional  communications  that 
were  included  in  the  month’s  mail: 

Says  All  Authorities  Agree  on  Drip  Method 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

I  think  all  authorities  agree  that  the  drip  process 
using  a  finely  ground  coffee,  a  clean  bag  and  a  clean  urn 
makes  the  best  and  healthiest  cup  of  coffee. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  people  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  get  to  make  drip  coffee  or  use  any¬ 
thing  but  the  old  fashioned  coffee  pot,  and  these  are  the 
ones  that  should  be  educated  not  in  the  use  of  other 
utensils  but  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  cleanliness  of 
the  coffee  pot  that  they  use,  the  grinding  of  the  coffee 
and  the  freshness  of  the  water. 

I  have  talked  with  many  people  on  the  making  of 
coffee  some  of  them  were  coffee  roasters.  Invariably 
they  all  were  in  favor  of  the  old  fashioned  coffee  pot, 
and  all  declared  they  could  make  a  cup  of  coffee  by 
taking  fresh  roasted  coffee,  grinding  it  medium,  using 
a  clean  coffee  pot  (enameled  preferred),  heating  the 
pot  with  a  little  hot  water,  using  a  tablespoonful  for 
each  cup  and  an  extra  tablespoon  for  what  the  grounds 
will  absorb.  Use  fresh  boiling  water  and  be  sure 
it  is  boiling;  pour  on  ground  coffee.  Let  this  stand 
on  the  warm  stove  for  about  five  minutes  and  pour 
a  little  cold  water  onto  it  to  settle  grounds  and 
serve. 

I  may  add  that  with  fresh  roasted  and  freshly 
ground  coffee  you  can  make  a  wonderful  cup  of 
coffee  by  following  the  above  directions. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  undertaking  and  as¬ 
suring  you  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  I  can 
to  help  along  anything  that  means  better  coffee,  I 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  R.  GODFREY  &  SONS  COMPANY. 
December  14,  1921.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Using  Tricolator  365  Days  in  Year 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

I  found  your  magazine  very  interesting  (indeed, 
inasmuch  as  it  touched  on  two  subjects  that  I  am 
much  interested  in,  namely  bananas  and  trico- 
lators,  to  say  nothing  about  coffee,  of  which  we  are 
producers,  as  well  as  of  bananas. 

Having  lived  in  New  Orleans  for  about  thirty  years, 
I  was  easily  converted  into  drinking  “drip”  coffee, 
but  about  three  years  ago  I  accidently  ran  across  the 


tricolator,  which  I  have  been  using  3  65  days  in  the 
year  since. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  C.  BOWLES, 

District  Manager,  Vaccaro  Brothers  &  Company, 
December  27,  1921.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Drip  Coffee  Pot  Long  Tested 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

We  believe  that  the  “home  drip  coffee  maker,” 
patented  by  ourselves,  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of 
Professor  Prescott,  as  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  American  Food  Journal: 

The  “home  drip  coffee  pot”  is  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  many  years  in  the  roasted  coffee  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  has  been  used  for  years  in  a  local  busi¬ 
ness  in  testing  coffees  for  hotel  blends,  and  is  now 
offered  to  the  lovers  of  good  coffee  for  use  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  art  of  making  drip  coffee  is  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  ground  coffee  and  allowing  the  water  to 
filter  through  the  ground  coffee,  extracting  the  flavor 
and  strength,  and  then  dripping  into  a  receptacle 
separate  from  the  coffee  grounds. 

This  process  is  nothing  like  the  so-called  perco¬ 
lator  coffee,  which  simply  boils  the  coffee  so  that  the 
steam  therefrom  forces  the  boiling  coffee  up  a  tube  to 
percolate  over  the  ground  coffee,  this  operation  being 
continued  over  and  over  again  until  the  coffee  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  and  until  practically  all  the  appetiz¬ 
ing  aroma  of  the  coffee  has  been  boiled  away,  and  the 
house  and  neighborhood  scented  therewith. 

The  drip  coffee  pot  retains  all  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee  as  is  apparent  when  using  the  pot,  and  makes 
coffee  in  perfection  with  the  least  possible  attention, 
and  equal  to  the  best  coffee  ever  served  at  any  hotel 
or  restaurant. 

That  this  dripping  process  extracts  and  retains  all 
the  desirable  flavor  and  strength  of  the  ground  coffee, 
can  easily  be  proven  by  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes,  in 
a  coffee  boiling  pot,  with  a  cup  or  two  of  water,  the 
coffee  grounds  taken  out  of  a  drip  coffee  pot  after 
the  filtering  has  been  completed;  and  the  liquid  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  boiling  will  have  no  coffee  flavor, 
merely  the  taste  of  the  vegetable  fibrine  of  the  coffee 
bean. 

Coffee  can  be  made  in  a  drip  coffee  pot  to  suit 
every  taste,  ranging  from  the  distinctive  flavor  of 
the  coffee  bean  (when  the  coffee  has  just  been  filtered, 
that  is  the  taste  one  gets  by  chewing  a  bean  of  roasted 
coffee,  some  might  call  it  a  raw  taste),  to  the  richer 
flavor  given  to  the  filtered  coffee  by  being  kept  hot 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  thereby  developing  the 
aromatic  principles  in  the  coffee,  and  even  down  to 
the  bitterer  taste  like  boiled  coffee,  for  which  see 
directions. 

Incidentally,  Professor  Prescott  himself  uses  our 
drip  coffee  maker. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  BRUNING, 
President,  J.  F.  Bruning  &  Son, 
December  24,  1921.  Evansville,  Ind. 


SO 


Retail  Prices  Must  Come  Down,  Says 
Attorney  General  Daugherty 

Seeks  Cooperation  of  State  and  Local  Officials  in  Breaking  Down  Retail 
Agreements  Fixing  Prices  in  Violation  of  Anti-Trust  Laws 


Washington  Bureau,  American  Food  Journal, 

622  Albee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THOROUGH  investigation  of  the  prices  of  foods  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  has  been  ordered  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
inquiry  is  undertaken,  the  Attorney  General  announces, 
because  in  many  sections  prices  are  too  high  and  retailers’ 
profits  far  out  of  proportion.  The  work  will  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  William  J.  Burns,  head  of  the  bureau 
of  investigation. 

Retailers  all  over  the  country,  asserted  Mr.  Daugherty 
in  making  public  his  decision  to  order  an  investigation, 
“have  an  understanding”  as  a  result  of  which  prices  have 
been  kept  up  almost  to  war  levels.' 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  offenses  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  expects  to  uncover  will  be  entirely 
within  a  state  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  Federal  action, 
the  Attorney  General  is  seeking  the  co-operation  of  state 
authorities  in  dealing  with  profiteering. 

Illegal  practices  of  trade  associations  in  artificial  control 
of  prices  and  unjustified  price  increases  have  spread  into 
many  lines  of  retail  trade,  it  was  declared  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Southern  Hardwood  Lumber  Case,  in 
which  the  practices  of  trade  organizations  was  one  of  the 
points  in  controversy,  led  the  department  to  the  decision 
to  continue  its  crusade  against  the  alleged  illegal  practices 
of  such  associations.  A  cursory  investigation  by  agents  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  said,  had  shown  that 
violations  of  law  are  prevalent  in  the  retail  trade  in  the  sale 
of  meats  and  other  food  commodities,  as  well  as  others. 

Partial  evidence  has  been  received  by  the  department, 
it  is  claimed,  showing  that  retail  dealers  in  many  lines  have 
conspired  to  fix  prices  in  retail  sales  in  plain  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws.  Too  many  retail  stores  exist  in  certain 
lines,  it  was  said,  making  necessary  unreasonably  high 
prices  for  the  commodities  sold  for  their  existence. 

The  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  go  into  variations  in  prices  for  standard  commodities 


in  various  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  a  comparison 
in  each  locality  of  cost  prices  to  the  dealer  and  the  prices, 
quoted  to  the  consumer. 

A  personal  letter  has  been  sent  by  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  to  the  attorney  generals  of  the  various  States,  in 
which  is  outlined  the  work  which  the  department  proposes 
to  undertake  and  asks  for  local  co-operation. 

“The  two  principal  offenses  which  I  now  have  in  mind 
are  those  against  the  liquor  and  the  food  and  fuel  supply 
laws,”  Mr.  Daugherty  wrote  in  discussing  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  laws.  “There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  represented  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  evade  any  responsibility  in  respect  to  its  duties, 
but  the  states,  I  believe,  should  first  enforce,  their  laws  in 
regard  to  the  violations  and  the  Federal  Government 
promptly  co-operating  with  the  states  enforce  the  laws 
which  should  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Government. 

“As  many  of  these  infractions  are  intrastate  cases,  there 
will  arise  doubtful  questions  whether  a  violation  of  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  fixing  prices  by  certain  local  retailers  is 
one  over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction. 
With  this  subject  in  mind  and  the  object  in  view  to  bring 
about  the  most  harmonious,  as  well  as  coherent,  working 
arrangement  between  state  officials  and  those  charged  with 
the  Federal  enforcement,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you* 
as  the  chief  executive  law  officer  of  your  state,  call  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  several  counties, 
of  your  State  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  to  bring 
about  the  object  desired.” 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  shaping  up  the  policies  to  be  followed 
in  the  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws  relating  to  open  price 
associations  and  similar  organizations.  In  line  with  the 
decision  in  the  Hardwood  Case,  interpreting  the  anti-trust 
laws  as  applied  to  open-price  associations,  the  Attorney 
General  has  announced  that  trade  associations  cannot 
divide  territory  in  the  sale  of  commodities;  cannot  fix 
prices  through  the  interchange  of  information  as  to  the 
supply,  stocks  on  hand,  production,  volume  of  orders  or 
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other  data;  or  cannot  do  indirectly  what  it  would  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  the  organization  to  do  directly. 

Since  the  handing  down  of  the  court’s  decision  in  the 
hardwood  case,  the  Attorney  General  said,  the  department 
has  been  considering  the  practices  of  various  associations 
with  a  view  to  classification  to  determine  which  practices 
are  illegal  and  which  will  be  permitted  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Practically  all  asso¬ 
ciations  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  questionable 
character  of  their  practices,  he  said,  have  abandoned  these 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government,  and  only  a  small  per¬ 


centage  have  signified  their  intention  of  contesting  the 
legality  of  those  of  their  practices  thought  illegal  by  the 
department. 

An  investigation  of  the  practices  of  trade  associations 
was  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  covered  the  activities  of  some  1,800  organizations! 
Only  about  150  of  these,  said  Secretary  Hoover  in  announc. 
ing  the  results  of  his  inquiry,  had  been  found  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  practices  which  might  be  without  the  scope  of  the 
law,  and  of  this  number  probably  the  greater  part  have 
since  changed  their  procedure  so  as  to  enjoy  a  legal 
standing. 


Supreme  Court  Upholds  Government  in 

Beech-Nut  Case 


But  Affirms  Right  of  Company  to  Refuse  to  Sell  Dealers  Not  Observing 
"Fair  Resale  Prices” — Modifies  Trade  Commission  Order 


THE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Beech- 
Nut  Packing  Company,  involving  price  maintenance, 
but  does  not  agree  in  full  with  the  remedial  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  has  sent  the  case  back  to 
the  court  below  for  a  modification  of  the  order  in  line 
with  its  own  decision.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  dissenting  opinions  being  announced  by 
Justice  Holmes,  Justices  McKenna  and  Brandeis  concurring, 
and  by  Justice  McReynolds. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  required  the  corporation, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  and  other 
products  throughout  the  United  States,  to  cease  and  desist 
from  carrying  out  a  plan  of  resale  of  its  products.  The 
order  provided  that  it  “cease  and  desist  from  directly  or 
indirectly  recommending,  requiring  or  by  any  means  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  resale  of  Beech.Nut  products  by  distributors, 
whether  at  wholesale  or  retail  according  to  any  system 
of  prices  fixed  or  established  by  respondent,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  any  or  all  of  the  following  means: 

“1.  Refusing  to  sell  to  any  such  distributors  because  of 

their  failure  to  adhere  to  any  such  system  of  retail  prices; 

“2.  Refusing  to  sell  to  any  such  distributors  because  of 

their  having  resold  respondent’s  said  products  to  other 
distributors  who  have  failed  to  adhere  to  any  such  system 
of  resale  prices; 

“3.  Securing  or  seeking  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  its 
distributors  in  maintaining  or  enforcing  any  such  system 
of  resale  prices; 

“4.  Carrying  out  or  causing  others  to  carry  out  a  resale 
price  maintenance  policy  by  any  other  means.” 

Commenting  on  the  decision,  Charles  Wesley  Dunn, 
counsel  for  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company,  explained  the 
Supreme  Court’s  order  in  the  following  statement: 

“The  entire  court  sustains  the  right  of  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Company  to  decline  to  sell  its  products  to  dealers 
who  do  not  observe  the  fair  resale  prices  suggested  by  it, 
holding  that  such  refusals  to  sell,  per  se,  effected  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  manufacturer  in  pursuance  of  his  own  independent 
discretion,  and  without  any  purpose  to  create  or  maintain 
a  monopoly,  are  not  violative  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

“The  court  directs  that  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  be  modified  whereby  the  prohibition  of  such 
refusal-to-sell  conduct,  per  se,  set  forth  therein,  is  wholiy 
stricken  out.  The  principal  issue  involved  in  this  case, 
from  the  beginning,  was  whether  the  commission  had  the 
powder,  under  the  Act  creating  it,  to  forbid  the  Beech. 
Nut  Packing  Company  or  any  other  manufacturer  from 
refusing  to  sell  its  goods  to  dealers  who  fail  to  observe  sug¬ 
gested  prices,  where  such  refusal  is  made  in  pursuance  of 


the  manufacturer’s  independent  discretion,  without  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  create  or  maintain  a  monopoly. 

“The  entire  court  upholds  this  right  of  refusal  and  denies 
the  power  of  the  commission  to  limit  it.  The  four  dissent¬ 
ing  members  of  the  court  hold  that  the  order  of  the  com¬ 
mission  should  have  been  wholly  set  aside  and  not  modi¬ 
fied  even  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  light  of  the  record 
in  issue. 

“As  soon  as  I  have  received  a  complete  copy  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Court,  the  substance  of  which  was  conveyed  to 
me  o\  er  the  telephone  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  I  will  issue 
a  comprehensive  explanatory  statement  for  the  information 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The  main  point  to  observe, 
however,  is  the  affirmance  of  the  refusal-to-sell  policy,  per 
se,  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  just  as  it  was 
affirmed  in  the  Colgate  case  under  the  Sherman  Act.” 

In  Line  with  Colgate  Decision 

In  the  Colgate  case  it  was  held  that  a  producer  could 
announce  that  he  would  not  sell  goods  to  anyone  who  did 
not  respect  prices  suggested  by  the  producer,  provided  that 
there  was  no  contract  between  the  producer  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  which  obligated  the  latter  to  maintain  a  fixed  price. 

In  the  Beechnut  case  it  was  stipulated  that  there  was 
no  contract,  but  it  was  contended  by  the  Government  that 
the  same  result  was  accomplished  by  the  coercive  effect  of 
the  producer’s  announced  intention  not  only  that  he  would 
not  sell  to  anyone  who  cut  prices,  but  he  would  not  sell 
to  anyone  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  him  in  maintain¬ 
ing  prices. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Government’s  conten. 
tion  that  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Beech-Nut  Com¬ 
pany  that  co-operation  between  the  producer  and  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  the  retailers  did  result  to  the  extent  that  all 
competition  in  prices  was  eliminated  and  that  such  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  was  in  itself  an  unfair  method  of  com¬ 
petition. 

The  Court  felt,  however,  that  the  order  entered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the  corporation  was  too 
broad  and  it  accordingly  instructed  the  lower  court  to 
modify  the  order.  The  modification,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  essential  principle  of  the  case  which  is  that  a 
price  fixing  scheme  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  and 
a  i  estraint  of  trade  even  though  there  be  no  contracts  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  which  obligated  them  to  maintain  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  producer. 

Trade  Commission  Order  Too  Broad 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  court  stated  that  under  the 
facts  established  it  had  no  doubt  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Commission  to  order  a  discontinuance  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  trading,  such  as  are  embodied  in  the  system  of  the 
Beech-Nut  Company. 
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“We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  order  of  the 
commission  is  too  broad,”  the  court  continued.  “The  order 
should  have  required  the  company  to  cease  and  desist  from 
carrying  into  effect  its  so-called  Beech-Nut  Policy  by  co¬ 
operative  methods  in  which  the  respondent  and  its  dis¬ 
tributors,  customers  and  agents  undertake  to  prevent  others 
from  obtaining  the  company’s  products  at  less  than  the 
prices  designated  by  it — (1)  by  the  practice  of  reporting 
the  names  of  dealers  who  do  not  observe  such  resale  prices; 
( 2 )  by  causing  dealers  to  be  enrolled  upon  lists  of  undesir¬ 
able  purchasers  who  are  not  to  be  supplied  with  the  products 
of  the  company  unless  and  until  they  have  given  satisfactory 
assurances  of  their  purpose  to  maintain  such  designated 
prices  in  the  future;  (3)  by  employing  salesmen  or  agents 
to  assist  in  such  plan  by  reporting  dealers  who  do  not 
observe  such  resale  prices,  and  giving  orders  of  purchase 
only  to  such  jobbers  and  wholesalers1  as  sell  at  the 
suggested  prices  and  refusing  to  give  such  orders 
to  dealers  who  sell  at  less  than  much  prices,  or 
who  sell  to  others  who  sell  at  lesls  than  such  prices; 
(41  by  utilizing  numbers  and  symbols  marked  upon 
cases  containing  their  products  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  names  of  dealers  who  sell  the  company’s  products  at 
less  than  the  suggested  prices,  or  who  sell  to  others  who 
sell  at  less  than  such  prices  in  order  to  prevent  such  dealers 
from  obtaining  the  products  of  the  company;  or  (5)  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  any  other  equivalent  co-operative  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  prices  fixed  by  the  company.” 

Justices  Holmes,  McKenna  and  Brandeis  Dissent 
In  the  opinion  of  Justice  Holmes  the  corporation  is  not 
creating  a  monopoly.  “The  worst  that  can  be  said,  so  far 
as  I  see,”  he  added,  “is  that  it  hinders  competition  among 
those  who  purchase  from  it.  But  it  seems  that  the  very 


foundation  of  the  policy  of  the  law  to  keep  competition 
open  is  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  competition  would 
be  open  to  all  but  for  the  hindrance  complained  of.  I 
cannot  see  what  that  policy  has  to  do  with  a  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  comes  from  a  single  hand  that  is  admitted  to  be 
free  to  shut  as  closely  as  it  will.  And  to  come  back  to  the 
words  of  the  statute,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  unfair  com¬ 
petition  to  say  to  those  to  whom  the  respondent  sells  and 
to  the  world,  you  can  have  my  goods  only  on  the  terms 
that  I  propose,  when  the  existence  of  any  competition  in 
dealing  with  them  depends  upon  the  respondent’s  will.  I 
see  no  wrong  in  so  doing,  and  if  I  did,  1  should  not  think 
it  a  wrong  within  the  possible  scope  of  the  world  unfair. 
Many  unfair  devices  have  been  exposed  in  suits  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  but  to  whom  the  respondent’s  conduct  is 
unfair  I  do  not  understand.” 

The  above  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  McKenna  and 
Brandeis. 

“Under  the  circumstances  constraint  upon  the  freedom 
of  a  merchant  can  only  result  from  withholding  trade 
relations,”  declared  Justice  McReynolds.  “These,  when 
acting  alone,  respondent  has  the  right  to  assume  or  decline 
at  pleasure,  there  being  neither  monopoly  nor  attempt  to 
monopolize.  And  the  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be¬ 
come  an  unfair  method  of  competition  because  some  deal¬ 
ers  cannot  obtain  goods  which  they  desire,  and  others 
may  be  deterred  from  selling  at  reduced  prices.  If  a 
manufacturer  should  limit  his  customers  to  consumers  he 
would  thereby  destroy  competition  among  dealers,  but 
neither  they  nor  the  public  could  complain.  The  exer. 
cise  of  a  right  does  not  become  an  unfair  trade  method 
merely  because  it  frustrates  the  competition  which  might 
otherwise  exist.” 


Urge  Free  Trade  in 


Vegetable  Oil  Producers  Claim  Emergency  Tariff  Has  Raised  New 

Foreign  Barriers  for  Their  Product 


T)  ROTECTION  against  protection,  and  the  restoration 
of  all  oil  seeds  and  vegetable  oils  to  the  free  list,  was 
asked  of  Congress  last  month  by  John  Aspegren  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Cotton  Oil  Re¬ 
fining  Corporation,  and  the  Gulf  &  Valley  Cotton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  general  manager  of  the 
International  Vegetable  Oil  Company  of  Atlanta,  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  during  that 
body’s  hearings  on  the  tariff  bill. 

After  having  asked  Congress  for  protection  some  months 
ago,  when  the  emergency  law  was  under  consideration,  six 
month’s  experience  unde."  that  measure  has  convinced  the 
vegetable  oil  producers  of  this  country  that  only  by  free  trade 
can  they  keep  their  hold  on  what  few  foreign  markets  are 
now  left  to  them.  “We  have  had  six  months’  experience 
with  this  tariff,”  declared  Mr.  Aspegren,  “and  now  I  come 
before  you  and  ask  you  for  Heaven’s  sake  please  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  against  this  protection.”  The  vegetable  oil  indus¬ 
try  is  practically  unanimous  in  this  demand,  he  said. 

Previous  to  the  war,  a  large  majority  of  Oriental  oil 
seeds  and  vegetable  oils  were  exported  to  Germany  by 
direct  ships,  but  during  the  war  were  brought  to  this 
country  and  the  finished  products  manufactured  here  and 
shipped  to  Europe.  After  the  war  trade  continued  very 
largely  in  these  channels,  although  England  and  Holland 
tried  to  make  inroads  on  it.  Since  the  emergency  tariff 
law  was  adopted  this  entire  trade  with  the  exception  of 
the  Philippin  Island  production  has  been  lost. 

Only  about  $125,000  a  year  is  being  secured  by  the 
Government  from  the  duties  on  vegetable  oils,  against  the 
claims  of  $25,000,000  a  year  “made  by  the  people  ad¬ 
vocating  the  tariff,”  said  Mr.  Aspegren. 

“Right  after  the  war,”  he  continued,  the  oleomargarine 


industry  of  Germany  was  bought  up  practically  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  by  the  Dutch.  I  understand  two  people  in  Rotter¬ 
dam  practically  control  this  entire  German  industry  now, 
besides  the  Dutch  industry.  In  England,  similar  concen- 
tiations  took  place,  and  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
the  tremendous  concentrated  growth,  for  instance  of  Lever 
Brothers.  On  account  of  the  Emergency  Tariff,  we  in  this 
country  are  practically  excluded  from  bidding  on  the 
Oriental  product.  And  the  concentrated  European  buying, 
realizing  its  monopoly,  has  since  then  been  practically  in 
exclusive  control  of  the  price-making  factors  of  the  world. 
It  has  bought  the  entire  Oriental  output  at  as  low  a  price 
as  could  be  worked,  limited  only  by  the  food  value  of  the 
beans  and  nuts  themselves  -in  the  Orient.  In  exclusive 
control  of  this  entire  supply,  they  have  afterwards  practi¬ 
cally  dictated  to  us  the  prices  at  which  we  were  to  sell  to 
them  our  export  surplus  of  oils  and  fats,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  the  result  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country. 

“We  have  been  denied  any  part  whatsoever  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  in  the  price-making  of  our  own  products 
such  as  cotton  oil  and  lard.  Our  export  surplus  had  to  be 
sold  at  values  that  thus  have  been  artificially  made  for  us, 
and  naturally  the  price  obtained  for  the  export  surplus  has 
made  the  value  similarly  low  on  what  we  have  sold  for 
domestic  purposes.  Furthermore,  right  after  we  passed 
the  emergency  bill  in  this  country,  Europe  took  the  cue 
from  us,  and  France  doubled  the  duty  on  cotton  oil,  and 
Italy  trebled  it,  so  that,  for  instance,  to-day  the  duty  on 
cotton  oil  entering  Italy  is  three  times  the  duty  on  Oriental 
soya  bean  oil  that  has  been  made  and  manufactured  in 
England,  Holland  and  Denmark.” 


Promising  Development  of  Soya  Bean  Sauce 

Studies  on  the  Protease  of  the  Aspergillus  Oryzae-Flavus  Gioup  and  Its 

Role  in  Shoyu  Brewing 

Editor’s  Note. — The  author  of  this  article  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
experimental  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Pathological  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Microbiological  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  studying  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 


By  KOKICHI  OSHIMA 


SHOYU  (soya  bean  sauce)  is  a  most  important  season¬ 
ing  in  Japan  and  China;  where  it  is  widely  used  in¬ 
stead  of  vegetable  or  meat  extract  and  salt.  It  is  a 
fermented  product  made  from  soya  beans,  wheat  and  salt 
which  are  acted  upon  by  Aspergillus  flavus  and  related 
forms.  The  finished  product  contains  about  20  per  cent 
sodium  chloride,  5  per  cent  glucosei  and  3  per  cent  pro. 
tein  cleavage  products.  Being  highly  palatable,  nutritious 
and  cheap,  it  will  probably  be  used  more  and  more  ex¬ 
tensively  in  many  countries. 

It  is  manufactured  by  traditional  methods,  requiring  one 
or  two  years  for  “ripening”  the  product.  To  shorten  this 
period  seems  a  desirable  improvement.  This  period  may 
be  divided  into  two  stages:  the  “koji  stage  of  mold 
growth;  which  is  followed  by  the 

"moromi”  stage  during  which _ 

fungi  have  ceased  growth  and 
their  enzymes  are  active  in  salt 
solution,  save  for  incidental  ac¬ 
tivities  of  yeasts  and  bacteria. 

Of  course,  in  the  “moromi” 
stage  several  proteases  exist, 
originating  from  various  microbes. 

Their  relative  importance  in 
protein  digestion  is  not  exactly 
known  at  present.  But  from 
analyses  of  “moromi”  at  different 
ages,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Aspergillus  flavus  and  related 
forms  which  are  used  in  “shoyu- 
koji”  preparation,  produce  a  very 
strong  proteolytic  enzyme,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  protease  from 
such  Asper-gilli  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  one.  Little  is  known  about 
the  protease.1 

The  author  has  endeavored  to 
study  further  the  proteolytic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  protease,  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  those  of  other  pro¬ 
teolytic  enzymes  and  using  several 
protein  substances  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  data  applicable  to  the 
better  understanding  and  improve, 
ment  of  shoyu  brewing. 

Experimental  Materials 
Fungus  protease — Pure  cul¬ 
tures  of  Aspergillus  strains  on 
cooked  wheat  bran  were  extracted 

with  distilled  water  and  the  protease  enzyme  was  precipi¬ 
tated  with  alcohol.  The  molds  used  here  were  studied 
previously1  with  regard  to  their  microbiological  natures 
and  all  are  strong  protease  producers  with  the  following 
remarkable  differences: 


SOYA  BEANS,  THE  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  OF  THE  PRODU¬ 
CER  AND  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  large  annual  importation  of 
soya  beans  in  this  country  indicates 
the  ready  market  for  this  product 
that  has  already  developed.  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  are  optimistic  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  a  much  larger  crop 
for  the  South  in  the  future.  Already 
this  vegetable  is  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  oil,  soap,  paints  and  feed  ma¬ 
terial  and  Mr.  Oshima’s  enlightening 
article  throws  out  still  another  sug¬ 
gestion  for  efficacious  utilization  of 
this  valuable  product. 


Glycinin — This  was  prepared  by  the  method  of  Os¬ 
borne2  from  yellow  mammoth  soya  beans  raised  at  Arlington 
Farms,  Virginia.  Glycinin  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
soya  bean  protein,  hence  a  study  of  its  cleavage  by  a 
number  of  proteolytic  enzymes  may  yield  data  which  will 
throw  light  on  the  digestion  of  protein  in  “shoyu  moromi.” 

Casein — Crude  casein  was  purified  in  the  usual  way  by 
solution  in  sodium  hydroxide,  precipitation  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  finally  diying. 
Witte  pepton  and  edestin  were  brought  from  Eimer, 

Amend  &  Company. 

Preliminary  Digestion  Experiments. 

A  number  of  preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the 
protease  preparation  from  the  mold  AOold  can  digest 

Witte  pepton,  casein,  edestin, 
glycinin,  beef  protein  and  egg 
white.  For  comparison,  similar 
tests  were  made  with  trypsin 
(Fairchilds)  and  pepsin  (Parke, 
Davis  &  Company) ;  likewise 
there  were  numerous  controls. 
The  extent  of  digestion  was  de¬ 
termined  mainly  by  measuring  tne 
amount  of  amino  nitrogen  liber¬ 
ated  in  the  usual  Van  Slyke  ap¬ 
paratus.  Ammonia  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Folin  and  Denis  di¬ 
rect  nesslerization  method:3  for 
the  tryptophan  test,  bromin  water 
was  used.  In  general,  the  amount 
of  amino  nitrogen  liberated  dur¬ 
ing  digestion  was  comparable  to 
the  amount  liberated  under  similar 
conditions  by  trypsin.  In  neutral 
solution  the  protease  retained  its 
activity  at  least  for  9  days  at  40 
degrees  C.  where  trypsin  lost  its 
activity.  No  special  enzyme  to 
produce  ammonia  was  recognized. 
Further  Study  of  Protease 
Activities 

Digestion  experiments  of  pepton 
and  various  proteins  were  made 
with  protease  from  three  strains 
of  the  Aspergillus  group  at  vari¬ 
ous  hydrogen  ion  concentrations, 
which  were  regulated  with  sodium 
phosphate,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc.,, 
according  to  Michaelis  and  David¬ 
son.4  Amino  nitrogen  was  estimated  with  Van  Slyke’s 
method  and  hydrogen  ion  concentration  with  Clark’s  colori¬ 
metric  method.5 

The  protease  preparation  from  the  mold  “AOold”  was 


Mark  of 
strain 

Group  name 

Amylase 

production 

Growth 

AOold 

Aspergillus  oryzae 

Strong 

quick 

APb 

A.  effusus 

very  weak 

slow 

A03b 

A.  parasitious 

very  weak 

quickest 

1Oshima,  K.,  Data  soon  to  be  published. 

2Osborne,  T.  B.,  in  E.  Abderhalden,  Handbuch  der  Biochemi- 
schen  Arbeitsmethoden,  Berlin,  1910,  ii,  313. 

sFolin,  O.,  and  Denis,  W.,  J.  Biol,  Chem.,  1916,  xxvi,  486. 

tMichaelis,  L.,  and  Davidson,  H.,  Biochem.  Z .,  1911,  xxxvi,  280. 

BClark,  W.  Mansfield,  The  Determination  of  Hydrogen  Ions* 
Baltimore,  1920. 
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used.  The  digestion  period  was  four  hours  in  a  40  degrees 
C.  water  bath.  A  typical  experiment  follows: 


The  digestion  substrate 

pH  value  at 
optimum 

2% 

Witte  pepton 

digestion 

5.6 

2% 

Witte  pepton  in  3n  NaCl 

6.0 

2% 

edestin 

5.2 

2% 

casein 

6.2 

2% 

glycinin  (suspended) 

indefinite 

2% 

glycinin  in  n/2  NaCl  (dissolved) 

5.2 — 5.8 

Digestion  experiments  of  pepton  and  edestin  with  pro¬ 
teases  from  strains  APb  and  A03b  showed  also  almost  the 
same  optimum  pH  value.  The  limits  of  pH  value  of  these 
proteases  were  wide,  i.e.,  between  pH  3 — pH  9  recognisable 
digestion  took  place. 

Addition  of  sodium  chloride  decreased  pepton  diges¬ 
tion  from  44.6  per  cent  to  34.7  per  cent  of  digestibility 
in  the  presence  of  16  per  cent  NaCl,  with  a  gradual  de¬ 
crease  of  digestibility  upon  the  gradual  increase  of  salt 
content.  Glycinin  was  digested  very  irregularly  in  water 
medium,  owing  to  the  different  coagulation  in  the  acid 
or  alkali  reaction.  But  in  the  half  normal  sodium  chloride 
solution  with  different  pH  values,  which  dissolved  glycinin 
pretty  well,  the  digestion  was  regular  and  stronger. 

Different  Optimum  pH  Indicated  by  the  Different 
Methods  of  Protease  Test 

J.  Wohlgemuth6  tested  protease  in  Taka  diastase  with 
the  Fuld-Gross  method  and  found  that  it  acts  stronger  in 
weakly  alkaline  or  neutral  than  in  a  weakly  acid  solution. 
Szanto 7  studied  the  same  enzyme  with  the  same  method 
and  concluded  that  neutral  reaction  to  phenolphtalein 
was  the  best.  My  experiment  with  the  Fuld-Gross  and 
my  method  gave  the  same  result,  i.e.,  the  optimum  reac¬ 
tion  was  pH  —  8.4  whereas  the  optimum  by  amino  acid 
determination  under  the  same  conditions  was  pH  =6.2. 
Both  methods  use  casein  solution,  undigested  casein  being 
precipitated  by  adding  acetic  acid  for  the  Fuld-Gross 
method,  magnesium  sulfate  and  nitric  acid  mixture  for 
my  method.  The  result  may  indicate  the  desirability  of 
using  both  methods  simultaneously. 

Influence  of  Cooking  on  Glycinin  Digestibility 

In  “shoyu”  brewing  soya  beans  are  generally  cooked  2 
to  3  hours  in  open  kettles.  Cooking  in  the  autoclave  at 
15  pound  pressure  for  IV2  to  2  hours  is  coming  into 
vogue.  Of  course,  under  these  conditions,  the  soya  beans 
become  softer  and  better  adapted  to  mold  growth  and 
digestion.  To  determine  the  influence  of  cooking  on  the 
digestibility  of  glycinin  itself  by  protease  AOold,  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  aqueous  suspensions  and  salt  solu¬ 
tions  of  glycinin,  uncooked  and  cooked  under  atmospheric, 
•and  15  pounds  pressure  with  different  periods. 

As  the  result,  there  was  a  very  distinguishable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  digestibility  of  cooked  and  uncooked 
proteins,  no  matter  whether  the  concentration  of  the  salt 
solution,  or  the  period  and  temperature  of  cooking  were 
varied.  Is  not  this  due  to  the  destruction  of  anti-protease? 
But  no  specially  favorable  result  was  obtained  by  longer 
or  higher  temperature  cooking.  On  the  contrary,  this 
made  the  digestion  worse,  probably  as  a  result  the  more 
firm  coagulation  of  glycinin. 

On  the  Optimum  Reaction  of  Amylase  and  Protease  of 

Aspergillus  Oryzae 

Sherman,  Thomas  and  Baldwin,8 *  found  that  the  optimum 
pH  of  amylase  of  Aspergillus  oryzae  is  4.8  by  digestion 
for  30  minutes  at  40  degrees  C.  Practically,  however, 
many  believe  that  amylase  acts  best  in  neutral  starch  solu¬ 
tion.  The  reason  was  easily  explained  by  some  blank  tests 
on  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  change  the 
pH  of  a  2  per  cent  soluble  starch  solution  through  a  given 
pH  range  and  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to 

“Wohlgemuth.  J.,  Biochem.  Z.,  1912,  xxxix,  324. 

7Szanto,  O.,  Biochem.  Z.,  1912,  xliii,  31. 

“Sherman,  H.  C..  Thomas,  A.  W.,  and  Baldwin,  M.  E.,  J.,  Amer. 

Chem.  Soc.,  1919,  xli,  231. 


cause  the  same  change  in  a  2  per  cent  Witte  peptone  solu¬ 
tion.  The  indicator  method  was  used  for  the  pH  measure¬ 
ments,  with  frequent  controls  by  the  electrometric  method. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  buffer  action  of  the  peptone, 
absent  in  the  starch,  necessitated  much  more  acid:  thus, 
to  change  100  cc.  of  2  per  cent  soluble  starch  solution 
from  pH  7  to  pH  6,  0.4  cc.  of  n/20  HC1  was  sufficient; 
but  30  times  this  quantity  was  required  for  a  similar  change 
in  100  cc.  of  2  per  cent  Witte  peptone  solution.  The 
similarity  of  the  pH  for  optimum  action  of  the  amylase 
and  protease  is  of  practical  and  theoretical  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  enzymic  processes  taking  place  in  “shoyu 
moromi.” 

Summary 

1.  Proteolytic  enzymes  prepared  from  Aspergillus 
oryzaeflavus  group  can  digest  native  proteins  such  as  beef 
muscle,  egg  white,  glycinin,  edestin  and  casein  as  well 
aspaoepton  with  the  production  of  amino  acids. 

2.  The  optimum  reaction  of  this  protease,  as  measured 
by  the  production  of  amino  nitrogen  by  the  digestion  of 
pepton  and  proteins  at  40  degrees  C.  is  pH  5  to  6.  The 
optimum  reaction  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  is  the  physical  state  of 
subdivision  of  the  protein  substrate.  The  glycinin  diges¬ 
tion  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  be¬ 
cause  the  salt  keeps  the  protein  in  solution;  it  is  not  favored 
when  the  protein  is  suspended  in  pure  water.  Obviously, 
in  determining  the  optimum  condition  such  factors,  in 
addition  to  the  pH  must  be  considered. 

3.  The  optimum  reaction  for  amino  nitrogen  liberation 
when  protease  AOold  digests  casein  is  pH  6.2.  The  opti¬ 
mum  reaction  for  proteose  and  pepton  formation  (Fuld- 
Gross  method)  when  protease  AOold  digests  casein  is 
pH  8.4. 

4.  The  optimum  pH  is  practically  the  same  for  protease 
and  amylase  from  Aspergillus  species.  Widely  varying 
quantities  of  acid  may  be  required  to  bring  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  varying  proportions  of  protein  and  carbohydrate 
from  one  pH  to  another. 

5.  Sodium  chloride,  in  high  concentrations;  i.e.,  16.20 
per  cent,  inhibited  but  did  not  entirely  prevent  digestion 
of  pepton  and  glycinin  by  protease  AOold.10  At  low  concen¬ 
tration,  i.e.,  2  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  favored  glycinin 
digestion. 

6.  Cooking  glycinin  rendered  it  more  digestible,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  heat  coagulation  of  the  protein  introduces  me¬ 
chanically  disturbing  factors,  no  quantitative  relations 
could  be  detected  between  time  and  temperature  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  increase  in  digestibility. 
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The  “Ptomaine”  Delusion 
Real  sickness  from  poisoned  food  is  rare,  according  to 
Rosenau,  who  reports  that  in  22  years,  but  150  persons  were 
reported  ill  from  poisoning  by  boutelismus  with  111  deaths. 

Vaughn  and  other  authorities  say  there  is  not  and  never 
have  been  statistics  and  scientific  proof  that  such  a  thing 
as  ptomaine  poisoning  exists,  and  protests  against  this  con. 
ception  which  fact  should  be  made  widely  known. 

Too  many  individuals  still  labor  under  the  ptomaine  de¬ 
lusion;  too  many  diseased  gall  bladders,  appendices,  and 
“what  not”  are  overlooked  until  too  late. 

Home  “put  up”  foods  are  responsible  for  most  cases  re. 
corded,  which  is  not  an  argument  against  doing  so,  but  is 
an  indication  for  more  care. 

“Rogers,  L.  A.,  Berg,  W.  N.,  Potteiger,  C.  R..  and  Davis,  B.  J., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bulletin  162,  1913,  30. 

10In  this  respect  the  Aspergillus  protease  AOold  is  similar  to 
trypsin.  The  proteolytic  action  of  pepsin  and  trypsin  when  added 
to  sterilized  skim  milk  containing  18  per  cent  sodium  chloride, 
during  a  storage  period  of  75  days  at — 7°C  (20°F)  was  demon¬ 
strated.  (9) 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  Problems  of  Nutrition  and  Diet  for  Dietitians  and  Domestic 

Science  Teachers 


Conducted  by  Bertha  N.  Baldwin 


Editor’s  Note. — Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  questions  to  be  answered  in  this 
department,  which  is  prepared  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  current  information — 
answering  specific  questions  and  problems  suggested  by  our  readers. 


Value  of  Evaporated  Milk  in  Diet 


“What  is  the  value  of  evaporated  milk  in  the 

diet;  in  infant  feeding?” — J.  P.  C.,  Ontario,  Can. 

« 

E1  VAPORATED  milk  has  a  distinct  and  definite  place  as 
a  food.  A  supply  on  the  shelves  is  a  bank  account 
against  the  only  too  frequent  strikes,  storms  and  like  emer¬ 
gencies  that  prevent  the  daily  supply  of  fresh  milk  reach¬ 
ing  the  consumer.  For  travel,  camping  and  other  situa¬ 
tions  where  bulk  and  portability  are  important  points,  it 
is  excellent.  In  the  cans  it  keeps  indefinitely  and  needs 
no  ice  and  so  solves  the  milk  question  for  those  whose 
space  and  time  for  housekeeping  is  limited.  Evaporated 
milk  is  of  necessity  pure  and  clean  because  any  defects 
in  raw  milk  are  intensified  by  the  sterilization  and  would 
produce  an  odor  and  taste  that  would  render  the  milk 
unsalable.  Any  spoiled  milk  is  detected  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer. 

The  Effect  of  Heating  Milk 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  of  evaporated  milk 
depends  on  two  things — -the  value  of  the  raw  milk  used, 
and  the  effect  of  the  condensing.  Fresh  milk  varies  in  its 
composition  according  to  the  food  of  the  herd,  whether 
it  is  summer  pasture  or  winter  fodder.  Any  milk  is  of 
course  subject  to  these  variations.  When  whole  milk  is 
used  for  evaporating,  all  the  constituents  of  the  milk  re¬ 
main  but  they  may  be  changed  by  the  processing. 

The  essential  points  in  evaporating  milk  are;  heating  to 
boiling  point,  evaporating  under  reduced  pressure,  cooling, 
canning,  sealing  a.nd  sterilizing  at  226-240  degrees  F.  for 
various  lengths  of  time  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours, 
and  a  final  shaking  to  give  a  homogeneous  smooth  body. 
Heating  is  the  one  process  which  might  affect  the  milk,  in 
combination  with  aging. 


Milk  when  it  is  boiled  shows  signs  of  a  change  in  com¬ 
position.  The  casein  does  not  form  the  usual  large  curds 
but  instead,  finer  and  softer  curds.  If  boiled  milk  is  fed 
regularly  it  usually  produces  constipation  and  general  mal¬ 
nutrition  and  may  result  in  such  disorders  as  scurvy. 

Careful  experiments  have  been  carried  out  to  find  just 
what  the  deficiency  in  heat  treated  milks  is  due  to.  Experi¬ 
ments  do  not  entirely  agree  about  the  results,  probably 
because  the  milk  was  heated  different  lengths  of  time  by 
different  methods.  In  general,  it  is  considered  that  fat- 
soluble  A  vitamine  is  destroyed  and  casein  and  mineral 
salts  are  changed.  McCollum  and  Davis  decided  that  the 
deficiency  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  casein  (curd)  of  the 
milk.  (.T.  Biological  Chemistry  23,  1915.) 


An  Experiment  with  Evaporated  Milk 
An  interesting  and  careful  experiment  by  Daniels  and 
Loughlin  should  be  cited  in  this  discussion  (J.  Biological 
Chemistry  44,  19  20).  Pasteurized,  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milks — three  brands  of  the  last — -were  fed  to  young 


rats  and  the  growth  curve  (plotted  from  the  weights) 
watched.  The  results  were  compared  with  the  normal 
growth  of  rats  on  fresh  milk.  “On  Brand  A  (evaporated 
milk)  animals  made  almost  no  growth  gains  and  died 
after  a  few  weeks.  On  Brands  B  and  C  slightly  better  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained,  the  animals  gained  slowly  and  lived 
for  somewhat  longer  periods,  but  all  ultimately  died  in  a 
miserable  condition — emaciated,  with  roughened  coats  but 
with  no  signs  of  xerophthalmia  (eye  condition  resulting  from 
lack  of  fat-soluble  A).  The  somewhat  better  results  with 
Brands  B  and  C  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  animals  on  these  were  about  two  weeks  older  when 
the  experiment  was  begun.” 

Neither  Vitamine  A  or  B  Destroyed 

The  evaporated  milk  diet  was  then  modified  to  find  out 
what  element  had  been  changed.  The  results  seemed  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  neither  vitamine  A  nor  B  had  been 
destroyed.  An  insoluble  precipitate  on  the  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cans  containing  the  milk  suggested  a  change  in 
inorganic  salts.  “It  is  well  known  that  boiling  brings 
about  changed  relations  in  the  organic  complexes  of  the 
milk,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  insoluble  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts,  especially  calcium  phosphate,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  soluble  forms.”  These  insoluble  calcium  salts 
were  not  thrown  away  in  canning  the  milk,  for  the  analyses 
of  evaporated  milk  do  not  show  this  loss.  Following  ex¬ 
periments  proved  that  because  the’  calcium  was  insoluble 
it  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  and  was  not  eaten. 
When  the  milk  was  fed  in  the  form  of  a  paste  made  with 
cornstarch  which  kept  the  precipitate  from  settling  to  the 
bottom,  the  animals  showed  growth  equal  to  that  on  raw 
milk. 

The  authors  conclude  that  during  the  process  of  heating, 
insoluble  calcium  salts  are  precipitated.  They  may  be  lost, 
either  separating  out  or  adhering  to  the  container.  Neither 
casein  nor  vitamines  A  or  B  seem  to  be  affected.  This 
experiment  is  discussed  in  sonre  detail  as  it  gives  one  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  deficiency  of  evaporated  milk.  Other 
authorities  may  not  agree  with  the  conclusion,  but  one  thing 
at  least  seems  certain  from  all  experiments,  animals  do 
not  grow  on  evaporated  milk  as  they  do  on  fresh  milk. 

The  I  Mace  in  the  Diet 

As  was  stated  above,  evaporated  milk  has  a  definite  place 
in  the  diet,  but  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  fresh  milk  be¬ 
cause  it  is  changed  in  some  way  in  the  process  of  evaporat¬ 
ing.  It  has  enough  merits,  however,  to  stand  on  its  own, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  advertised  as  equal  to  the  raw 
article.  Evaporated  milk  is  a  food  that  contains  protein, 
fat,  sugar,  minerals  and  vitamine,  and  is  of  worthy  calorie 
value.  It  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  foods  which  cor- 
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rect  its  deficiencies  as  a  complete  food.  In  a  liberal  dietary 
these  deficiencies  are  probably  corrected. 
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For  all  cooking  purposes  evaporated  milk  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  quite  equal  to  fresh.  For  all  purposes  it  is  better 
than  impure  dirty  milk  from  questionable  sources,  and  it 
can  be  easily  supplemented  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  its 
tendency  to  produce  constipation  must  be  guarded  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  diet. 

Evaporated  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding 

The  child  needs  every  food  factor  represented  in  his 
diet  even  more  than  the  adult.  Protein,  minerals  and  vita- 
mines  especially  must  be  given  in  a  form  which  can  be 
assimilated,  fat  and  sugar  can  be  more  easily  added  to  the 
food.  So  any  process  which  disturbs  the  protein,  minerals 
or  vitamines  in  milk  makes  it  less  good  for  children.  Until 
it  is  known  definitely  what  factor  is  changed  causing  the 
tendency  to  produce  constipation  must  be  guarded  against 
in  planning  the  diet. 

It  is  assumed  that  miothers  milk  is  chosen  in  preference 
to  anything  else.  After  that  comes  probably  good  fresh 
cows’  milk.  The  next  choice  (the  second  choice  in  cases 
where  fresh  milk  is  not  good)  is  evaporated  or  dried  milk. 
In  some  cases  of  digestive  disturbances,  the  physician  may 
prefer  evaporated  milk  to  the  fresh.  “Condensed  (both 
kinds,  but  unsweetened  preferably)  milk  is  good  when  cows’ 
milk  casein  is  not  digested — the  consistency  of  the  coagulum 
of  condensed  milk  casein  in  the  infant  stomach  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  human  milk.”  (Sheffield,  “Diseases  of 
Children,”  C.  V.  Moshy  Co.,  1921.) 

Whenever  evaporated  milk  is  used  entirely  or  in  part  for 
infants,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  orange  or  tomato  juice 
to  supply  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  (water-soluble  C).  As 
soon  as  possible  other  articles  of  food  as  egg  yolk  and  veg¬ 
etable  purees  should  be  added  to  the  dietary.  Cod-liver 
oil  protects  against  rickets  and  is  rich  in  fat-soluble-  A. 
Evaporated  milk  is  highly  satisfactory  as  a  source  of  water, 
soluble  B. 

Temperature  and  Keeping  Qualities  of  Canned 

Goods 

“Does  the  temperature  of  the  storage  place  have 
any  effect  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  canned 
goods?” — J.  H.  E.,  Nebraska. 

The  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  storage  place 
for  home  canned  goods  seems  to  be  important.  Recently, 
a  paper  was  published  giving  the  results  of  an  investigation 
that  was  undertaken  “for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
effect  of  different  conditions  of  storage  upon  the  keeping 
quality  of  certain  vegetables  canned  by  the  one  period  cold 
pack  method.”  Beet  greens,  beets,  green  string  beans,  wax 
beans,  carrots,  corn,  tomatoes  and  pumpkin  were  used.  The 
vegetables  were  properly  prepared,  blanched  with  steam,  cold 
dipped,  packed  and  processed.  Different  lengths  of  time 
for  the  processing  were  used  for  practically  each  vegetable, 
The  authors  had  found  that  the  process  periods  advocated 


in  bulletins  from  various  states  differed,  so  they  extended 
their  investigation  to  include  the  relation  between  time  of 
processing  and  keeping  qualities. 

After  cooling,  the  cans  were  stored  at  the  temperatures 
to  which  canned  vegetables  are  subjected  in  the  home — 
those  of  the  vegetable  cellar  and  of  the  kitchen.  One  series 
was  kept  in  a  cellar  32-7  3  degrees  F.  for  at  least  four 
months;  a  second  series  at  kitchen  heat,  82-90  degrees  F. 
for  ten  days;  a  third  series  at  the  temperature  of  the  first 
series  but  for  ten  days  only  in  order  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  with  series  two. 

The  data  showed  that  storage  at  kitchen  temperature 
for  ten  days  resulted  in  far  greater  spoilage  (33  out  of 
62  jars)  than  storage  at  cellar  temperature  for  four  months 
(5  out  of  60  jars)  or  storage  at  cellar  temperature  for  ten 
days  (4  out  of  53  jars).  The  quality  of  the  edible  jars 
varied.  Of  the  29  edible  jars  at  kitchen  temperature  for  ten 
days,  14  graded  below  “good”  in  flavor;  of  the  49  stored 
at  cellar  temperature  for  ten  days,  5  graded  below  “good”; 
and  of  the  55  stored  four  months  at  cellar  temperature,  5 
graded  below  “good.”  Therefore,  about  one-half  of  the 
vegetables  stored  at  kitchen  temperature  spoiled,  and  only 
one-twelfth  of  those  stored  at  cellar  temperature.  The 
former  deteriorated  in  flavor  even  when  they  were  not 
spoiled  more  generally  than  the  latter. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  temperature  of  storage 
should  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  optimum  time  re. 
quired  for  processing  in  order  to  decrease  the  spoilage;  and 
that  if  possible  the  canned  goods  should  be  stored  in  a  cool 
place  immediately  after  canning  and  thorough  cooling. 
(J.  Home  Economics,  October,  1921.) 

Commercially,  canned  goods  have  to  withstand  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  temperature  in  the  shipping  and  storage.  In 
general  they  are  processed  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  home-canned  goods.  Even  though  they  can  stand 
rougher  conditions  without  spoiling,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  keep  them  reasonably  cool  when  possible. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Gelatin 

“What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  commercial 
gelatin — is  there  more  than  one  quality  of  com¬ 
mercial  gelatin?” — A.  F. 

Commercial  gelatin  is  made  from  animal  bones  and 
tendons.  There  are  several  grades.  The  highest  grades 
are  used  in  the  granulated  gelatins  and  prepared  jelly 
powders  for  food;  lower  grades  are  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  and  glue. 

The  best  grade  of  gelatin  “jellies”  more  quickly  than 
the  lower  grades.  This  property  offers  a  rough  kitchen 
test  as  to  the  value  of  the  gelatin  used  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses. 

G-elatin  is  a  protein  and  chemically  differs  but  little 
from  other  proteins.  This  difference  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  when  it  comes  to  replacing  other  proteins 
with  gelatin  alone.  Proteins  are  built  up  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chemical  units  called  amino  acids,  and  in  diges¬ 
tion  in  the  body  are  broken  down  again  into  these  units 
and  absorbed  as  such  into  the  blood.  All  of  these  amino 
acids  seem  to  be  important,  but  certain  ones  are  par¬ 
ticularly  so  for  maintaining  life  and  supporting  growth. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  two  of  these  more  impor¬ 
tant  amino  acids  are  lacking  in  gelatin — tryptophane  and 
tyrosin,  and  others  as  cystin  and  histidin  are  furnished  in 
only  very  small  proportion  (Sherman,  “Chemistry  of  Food 
and  Nutrition,”  Macmillan).  Hence  gelatin  is  called  an 
incomplete  protein. 

However,  in  a  mixed  diet,  gelatin  is  an  important  source 
of  protein  and  serves  to  protect  the  complete  proteins  from 
being  used  where  gelatin  would  serve  as  well,  saving  them 
for  the  special  work  which  they  only  can  do.  It  gives 
protein  in  an  attractive  and  digestible  form,  and  in  some 
disease  conditions  is  most  useful  as  a  means  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  other  foodstuffs  into  the  diet. 


Cocao  and  Its  Commercial  Possibilities 


Properly  Selected  Beans  Capable  of  Yielding  Valuable  Food  Product 

in  Chocolate  and  Commercial  Cocoa 


By  ALVIN 

ALMOST  all  the  cocao  grown  belongs  to  the  species 
Theobroma  cocao,  which  has  been  separated  Into 
three  classes:  Criollo,  Forastero  and  Calabacillo, 

under  each  of  which  several  varieties  are  recognized.  Two 
varieties  are  grown  for  commercial  use,  known  as  Theo¬ 
broma  and  Theobroma  Penagona.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  distinguish  these  varieties  because,  usually,  there  are 
many  intermediate  strains  due  to  cross  pollination.  The 
shape  and  marking  of  the  pods  are  characteristic  of  the 
different  types,  but  this  cannot  be  relied  upon  entirely, 
because  frequently  the  shape  and  color  of  the  seeds  show 
differences  which  cannot  be  detected  from  the  outside. 

The  shape  of  the  pure  Forastero  bean  is  flat  and  the 
color  dark  or  purple.  In  the  Criollo,  the  bean  is  thicker 
and  roundish  in  form,  while  the  color  is  white  or  pink. 
The  bean  of  the  Calabacillo  is  smaller  and  flatter  in  shape 
than  that  of  the  Forastero  and  the  color  is  darker. 

The  pods  of  the  Pentagona  or  Alligator  cocao  are  typi¬ 
cal.  The  color  is  greenish  to  dull  yellow  when  ripe.  The 
seeds  are  large,  more  nearly  round  than  in  the  Criollo  and 
of  a  pure  white  color,  which  turns  dark  soon  after  being 
cut  open. 

The  Bicolor  beans  are  of  no  commercial  value,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  probable  use  as  a  hardy,  vigorous  stock 
on  which  the  commercial  varieties  may  be  grafted.  The 
pod  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  average  and  the  shape  is 
too  nearly  round.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  commercial  cocao  and  white  or  gray  in  color  on  the 
under  side;  hence  its  name  is  bicolor.  There  is  another 
variety  of  wild  cocao  that  may  possibly  be  used  for  graft¬ 
ing  stock,  known  as  the  Angustifolio  or  Monkey  cocao, 
which,  like  the  former,  is  of  no  commercial  value. 

Different  Varieties  of  Different  Soils 
The  important  practical  consideration  in  regard  to  va¬ 
rieties  is  that  some  are  hardier  and  more  suitable  to  cul¬ 
tivate  on  certain  soils  and  under  certain  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  some  yield  a  much  higher  grade  of  bean  than 
others.  The  highest  grade  of  bean  is  produced  by  the 
Pentagona  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  not  hardy,  and  it 
readily  succumbs  to  the  various  cocao  diseases  prevalent  in 
the  tropical  countries.  It  should  not  be  planted  except  in 
locations  well  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  soil  should 
be  well  cultivated  and  manured  and  water  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  irrigation  during  prolonged  droughts. 

It  is  very  probable  that  under  such  favorable  conditions 
the  Pentagona  grafted  on  the  Bicolor  or  the  Forastero 
might  yield  returns  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  aver¬ 
age  planter,  but  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  fail  under 
ordinary  estate  conditions  existing  on  the  average  cocao 
plantations  to-day. 

The  Criollo  stands  next  to  the  Pentagona  in  quality. 
The  bean  is  slightly  inferior,  but  the  tree  is  hardy  enough 
to  grow  and  bean  well  under  ordinary  estate  conditions 
where  soil  and  climate  are  favorable.  It  should  not  be 
planted,  however,  unless  the  conditions  are  favorable  and 
the  plantation  well  cared  for. 

The  Forastero  comes  next  as  a  desirable  type  and  it  is 
■cultivated  more  extensively  than  any  other.  It  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  two  former,  but  it  is  vigorous  and  hardy, 
for  which  reason  it  is  well  liked  by  the  planters,  and 
especially  by  managers  of  cocao  estates. 

The  Calabacillo  produces  the  lowest  grade  of  bean  of 
any  of  the  types  given.  Its  only  redeeming  feature  is 
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that  it  will  thrive  on  stiff  clay  soil  and  in  dry  locations, 
where  the  other  varieties  would  fail  to  grow.  Yet  that  is 
not  an  adequate  excuse  for  planting  it,  because  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  refrain  from  planting  in  such  locations. 

While  there  are  classes  and  varieties  of  cocao  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  pure  strains  from 
the  average  cocao  plantations,  because  of  the  continued 
cross-pollination ;  and  while  that  has  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages,  it  also  has  a  practical  value.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Criollo  needs  much  less  time  to  cure  than  the 
Calabacillo,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  sweating  pure  strains 
of  the  two  together  it  would  make  a  very  uneven  grade. 
But  with  the  mixtures  found  on  the  average  cocao  estate, 
this  is  not  so  serious  and  the  grade  of  beans  produced  can 
be  made  fairly  uniform,  if  the  trees  are  well  cared  for. 
In  fact,  manuring  and  cultivation  are  of  great  importance 
in  producing  uniform  grades  of  cocao  beans  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  trade,  as  well  as  drainage  and  the  right  elements 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil. 

Gathering  and  Curing 

After  the  pods  of  cacao  are  picked  from  the  trees,  slits 
are  made  in  the  sides  with  sharp  knives.  The  pods  are 
then  broken  open  with  the  hand,  and  the  beans  and  their 
enveloping  pulp  are  scooped  out  and  carried  to  the  sweat¬ 
ing  house"  to  go  through  a  process  of  fermenting.  The 
fermentation  makes  the  pulp  easily  removable  and  also 
improves  the  quality  of  the  kernel. 

Every  day  the  heaps  are  turned  over  with  a  wooden 
shovel  in  order  to  let  sufficient  air  in,  so  that  the  sweating 
may  be  thorough.  After  being  treated  in  this  way  for 
five  or  six  days,  the  beans  are  taken  from  the  sweating 
house  and  are  taken  to  sieves  or  troughs  and  stirred  under 
water  until  they  are  clean  and  smooth.  They  are  then 
dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  some  artificial  methods. 
Finally,  in  order  that  the  beans  may  be  protected  against 
mold  and  fungus  growths,  they  are  finished  or  polished. 
After  this  is  done,  they  are  then  placed  in  bags  or  barrels 
and  shipped  to  commercial  markets  or  directly  to  cocoa 
manufacturers. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  seeds  are  roasted 
and  the  shells  are  removed.  The  kernels  or  nibs  are 
placed  in  a  grinding  mill  with  steam-heated  rollers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  heat  the  cocoa  mass  flows  out  of  the  mill  in 
a  semi-liquid  state  and  can  be  run  into  deep  pans  and 
allowed  to  harden. 

If  cocoa  is  to  be  made,  the  mass  is  remelted  and  placed 
in  a  great  press  which  extracts  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fat.  The  substance  is  then  taken  from  the  press  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mill  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
rollers  armed  with  teeth.  Before  it  is  placed  on  the  market 
the  powder  is  pulverized  in  a  second  mill,  then  is  subjected 
to  a  thorough  sifting. 

Chocolate  is  the  cocoa  mass  with  the  fat  left  in.  If 
sugar  and  the  flavor  of  vanilla  are  added,  the  product  be¬ 
comes  “sweet  chocolate.”  The  fat  extracted  from  cocoa 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  “cocoa-butter”  and  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  creams  and  pomade  for  the  hair  and  skin  and  in 
candy  manufacturing. 

The  cocoa  beans  yield  a  valuable  food  product,  whether 
in  the  form  of  chocolate  or  of  commercial  cocoa.  When 
used  in  moderation  the  beverage  made  from  either  of 
these  substances  is  agreeable  and  nutritious  to  the  human 
body. 


U.  S.  Foodstuffs  Division  to  Assist  in  Trade 

Promotion  Programs 

To  Cooperate  Closely  With  Trade  Associations  Stimulating  ^Foreign 
Commerce  and  Preparing  Standard  Information  on  All  Commodities 


Editor’s  Note. — Thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  three  years  consisted  of  foodstuffs.  Yet  not  until  the  recent  organization  of 
the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  was  there  any 
agency  to  collect,  compile  and  co-ordinate  information  on  the  multitudinous  details 
of  foreign  commerce  and  to  assist  actively  in  the  formulation  of  trade  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  How  this  new  division  of  the  Government  will  function  and  what  benefits 
will  accrue  to  American  manufacturers  are  told  in  this  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Montgomery. 


By  E.  G.  Montgomery 

Chief  of  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commission 


ABOUT  30  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  three  years  consisted  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  country  produces  an  enormous  surplus 
of  foodstuffs,  and  the  possibility  of  future  expansion  is 
practically  unlimited.  Europe  is  the  great  market  for 
American  foodstuff  exports,  taking  83  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Foodstuffs  constitute  some  30  per  cent  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports,  and  of  these  purchases  63  per  cent  is  sugar  and 
coffee. 

The  total  number  of  foodstuff  items  within  the  scope  of 
the  newly  organized  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  will  amount  to  several  hundred 
but  may  roughly  be  grouped  into  several  major  classes  as 
follows: 

1.  Breadstuffs: 

Grains. 

Flour,  grits,  and  hominy. 

Feedstuffs  (oil  meal,  gluten  feeds, 
etc.). 

Prepared  cereal  foods. 

Bakery  products. 

2.  Meat  and  meat  products: 

Meats,  fresh  and  cured. 

Fish,  fresh  and  cured. 

Poultry,  dressed. 

Game. 

3.  Fats  and  oils: 

Vegetable  oils. 

Lard  and  lard  compounds. 

Margarins. 

4.  Dairy  Products,  etc.: 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Milk,  condensed  and  evaporated. 

Eggs. 

Honey. 

5.  Canned  foods: 

Fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Fish. 

Meat. 

Preserves,  jams,  etc. 

Sirups,  juices,  etc. 

Soups. 

6.  Fresh  Fruits: 

Apples,  peaches,  etc. 

Citrus  fruits. 

Tropical  fruits. 

7.  Dried  fruits. 

8.  Sugar: 

Beet. 

Cane. 

9.  Confectionery. 

10.  Beverages: 

Grape  juice. 

Ciders. 

Malt  liquors. 

Wines. 

Mineral  and  soda  water. 

11.  Chocolate  and  cocoa. 


12.  Nuts: 

Peanuts  and  products. 

Tree  nuts  (almonds,  etc.) 

13.  Coffee,  tea,  and  spices. 

14.  Groceries: 

Beans. 

Miscellaneous. 

Co -'operation  with  Food  Products  Trade 
It  is  proposed  at  first  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division  largely  to  the  programs  of  work  developed 
by  conferences  with  organized  groups  or  trades.  This 
should  insure  that  any  investigational  or  trade-promotion 
work  will  be  followed  up  and  utilized  by  the  trade.  The 
food  products  trade  is  fairly  well  organized,  there  being 
the  following  number  of  national  and  regional  organizations 
dealing  with  foodstuffs: 

National.  Regional. 


Dairy  products  .  5  20 

Fruits  and  vegetables .  4  23 

Canned  foods  .  4  50 

Nuts  .  2  2 

Grain  and  grain  products  .  8  — 

Grain  exchanges  .  —  67 

Meat  and  live  stock .  2  — 

Livestock  exchanges  .  —  28 

Groceries  .  4  12 

Sugar  .  3  — 

Coffee  .  3  — 

Confectionery  .  4  1 

Fats  and  oils .  4  12 

Total .  43  215 


Role  of  Government  Agency 

In  general,  leadership  in  trade  promotion  must  be  taken  by 
the  trade,  but  usually  when  a  trade  promotion  program  is 
laid  out  there  are  certain  functions  that  can  well  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  Government  agency,  especially  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  Co-operation  on  trade-promotion  programs,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  most  efficient  way  of  insuring  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division. 

Several  organizations  have  appointed  “commerce  com¬ 
mittees”  and  worked  out  co-operative  programs.  Pro¬ 
grams  have  been  outlined  and  are  under  way  by  thet 
National  Canners’  Association,  the  Federation  of  Corn 
Millers,  the  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association,  and  the  Rice 
Growers’  Association  of  California.  Other  programs  are 
under  consideration. 

Commodity  Service 

As  the  division  is  further  organized,  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  keep  certain  standard  information  available 
on  each  commodity  or  product.  As  an  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  of  standard  information  on  vegetable  oils 
has  been  prepared,  which  we  hope  to  keep  up  to  date  when 
the  division  is  fully  organized: 
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Co-operation  with  other  branches  of  the  Bureau  will 
enable  the  Foodstuffs  Division  to  help  the  industry  in 
i  egai  d  to  questions  not  directly  within  the  purview  of 
this  division.  Information  regarding  foreign  tariffs,  copy- 
light  and  trade-mark  regulations,  customs  duties,  etc.,  is 
to  be  had  through  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division.  A  world 
trade  directory  giving  confidential  information  on  the 
standing  ol  foreign  firms  and  lists  of  foreign  importers, 
exporters,  dealers,  and  manufacturers  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  may  be  secured  by  American  firms  through  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Intelligence.  Help  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  shipping  routes,  rates,  packing,  and  other  trans¬ 
portation  matters  is  offered  through  the  transporta¬ 
tion  Division.  Expert  knowledge  on  facilities  for 
handling  delinquent  accounts  in  other  countries,  foreign 
Government  requirements  for  doing  business  abroad,  and 
similar  subjects  is  available  through  its  corps  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  well  distributed  throughout  the  world  whose 
reports  of  commercial  interest  appear  in  the  Bureau’s  weekly 


publication,  “Commerce  Reports.”  These  representatives 
furthermore  desire  to  be  of  direct  service  to  American 
commercial  interests.  When  the  food-products  trade  de¬ 
sires  to  have  investigations  made  or  reports  from  foreign 
countries,  the  Foodstuffs  Division  will  be  glad  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  inquiry,  collecting  the  information,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  through  the  proper  channels. 

1.  Trade  lists. 

2.  Raw-material  production,  world  (maps  showing'  relative  pro¬ 
duction). 

3.  Oil  production,  world  (maps  showing  production,  mills,  etc.). 

4.  Movement  in  international  trade  of  (a)  raw  materials,  (b)  oils, 
and  (c)  manufactured  products. 

5.  Consumption  by  countries  (how  consumed,  etc.). 

6.  Competition  in  uses  between  vegetable  oils,  animal  fats,  and 
other  food  products. 

7.  Current  information  concerning  (a)  crop  prospects,  (b)  stocks 
of  raw  material,  (c)  stocks  of  finished  product,  and  (d)  trade  op¬ 
portunities. 

8.  Prices. 

9.  Bibliography  of  standard  literature. 


FOOD  CONTROL  MATTERS 


Court  Ruling  Reinforces  Government  Regulations  on 

Waste  Vinegar 

GOVERNMENTAL  ruling  forbidding  the  labeling  of 
vinegar  manufactured  from  evaporated  apples  as  “cider 
vinegar”  were  reinforced  recently  by  the  decision  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  F.  A.  Geiger,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Court 
at  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  in  the  case  known  as,  “The  United 
States  vs.  65  Barrels.” 

The  defendant  in  the  case  was  the  Douglas  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fairport  and  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  vinegar  from  evaporated  apple  products,  in¬ 
cluding  chops,  skins  and  cores,  in  this  country.  The  Doug¬ 
las  company,  it  was  claimed,  has  for  years  labeled  its 
product  “cider  vinegar”  and  the  Government  by  law  and 
regulations  held  this  to  be  illegal. 

After  listening  to  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  Judge 
Geiger  decided  the  issue  from  the  bench,  without  asking  that 
any  briefs  be  handed  to  him.  He  held  that  the  product 
which  the  Douglas  company  has  been  making  was  not 
entitled  to  be  called  “cider  vinegar.”  In  deciding  the 
case,  the  judge  said:  “It  is  evident  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  felt  it  would  not  do  to  tell  the  public  that  dried 
apples  were  used.” 

Commenting  on  the  decision  G.  W.  Reilly,  secretary, 
American  Cider  and  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Association, 
said: 

“Wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers  who  are  buying  or  con¬ 
tracting  for  vinegar  should  secure  a  guarantee  in  writing 
that  the  cider  vinegar  they  purchase  is  made  from  apple 
cider,  which  is  the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  apples. 

“Very  recently,  the  Government  has  made  multiple 
seizures  of  this  waste  vinegar  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  this  decision  of  the  court  to  support  their 
regulations,  they  will  undoubtedly  pursue  their  course  of 
action  with  even  greater  vigor.” 


Liability  For  Sale  of  Unwholesome  Food 

That  the  food  distributor  is  not  entirely  without  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  sale  of  unwholesome  foods,  even  though 
the  original  package  is  unbroken,  was  indicated  in  the 
recent  Fleetwood  vs.  Swift  &  Company  case. 

An  action  was  brought  in  the  Georgia  courts  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  alleged  tQ  have  been  caused  by  the 
consumption  of  butter  containing  a  deleterious  substance. 


The  plaintiff  had  purchased  the  butter  in  the  original  un¬ 
broken  package  from  a  retail  dealer  who  had,  in  turn,  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  the  defendant.  The  evidence  submitted,  by 
the  plaintiff  showed  that  the  defendant  did  not  manufacture 
or  pack  the  butter,  but  acted  merely  as  distributor.  Because 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  the  lower  court  granted 
a  nonsuit. 

However,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia,  Division  No. 
2,  reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the  distributor  of 
an  article  is  not  entirely  without  responsibility  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  court  said:  “We  do  think,  however,  that,  since 
the  evidence  is  undisputed  that  the  article  was  actually 
handled  by  the  defendant,  it  was  incumbent  on  it  to  excul¬ 
pate  itself  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  it  had  in  good 
faith  procured  it  from  some  reputable  manufacturer,  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  dealer,  as  an  article  reasonably  safe  for  the 
use  intended,  especially  so  since  there  is  nothing  on  the 
package  to  indicate  who,  as  manufacturer  or  packer,  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  alleged  tort.” 


Find  Violations  of  Law  Covering  Operation  of  Milk 

Plants 

Agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  conducting  a  careful  investigation  of  the  milk  plants  of 
the  state  handling  milk  and  cream  on  the  butter-fat  basis. 
As  the  results  of  irregularities  found,  the  managers  of  two 
plants,  one  at  Meadville  and  the  other  at  Bellfonte,  have  been 
arrested,  pled  guilty  and  have  paid  fines  for  violating  the  law 
of  1919. 

Operating  without  licensed  testers  and  failing  to  hold  the 
samples  for  the  required  length  of  time  were  the  causes  for 
the  prosecutions. 

The  law  provides  that  all  plants  handling  milk  and  cream 
on  the  butter-fat  basis  must  employ  testers  that  have  been 
qualified  and  licensed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  addition,  residue  portions  of  the  samples  of 
milk  and  cream  taken  must  be  held  for  a  period  of  ten  days, 
that  state  agents  may  be  able  to  conduct  a  recheck  at  any 
time  the  plant  is  visited. 

The  licenses  of  the  testers  must  be  renewed  annually  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  sending  out  the  new 
licenses  as  well  as  the  1922  permits  to  the  dairy  plants  com¬ 
ing  under  the  law. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 

Canners  to  Work  Out  Problems  in  Great  Get-Together 

at  Louisville 


Fifteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Canning  Industry  Opens  in 
Confident  Spirit — Notable  Speakers  on  Program 


As  the  present  issue  of  The  American 
Food  Journal  goes  to  press,  the  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Canners' 
Association,  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  and  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association  is  about  to  open. 

Messages  from  the  Three  Presidents 

The  spirit  of  this  great  get-together  con¬ 
vention — probably  the  most  important 
•event  in  the  year  for  the  canners,  brokers 
and  distributors  of  the  country — is  pos¬ 
sibly  best  reflected  in  the  “Greeting  and 
Invitation,”  extended  by  Messrs.  Stras- 
baugh,  president  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association,  Sells,  president  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
and  Kroehle,  president  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

“The  fifteenth  annual  convention  is  to 
be  held  in  Louisville,  January  16-20,  1922. 
For  the  fourth  time  this  entrprising  and 
hospitable  city  opens  its  doors  and  extends 
a  welcome  to  the  joint  meeting  of  our 
allied  associations. 

“The  past  year  has  been  beset  with  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  the  economic  problems  that 
fill  the  world  today  confront  us  individually 
and  collectively.  Criticism  is  rampant 
everywhere,  but  helpful,  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  is  needed  in  all  progressive  under¬ 
takings.  Standing  loyally  back  of  our  na¬ 
tional  associations  in  pulling  together  let 
ris  strive  by  united  effort  to  solve  our 
problems. 

“The  great  importance  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  nation’s  food-supply  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  few  striking  figures. 

‘‘During  the  one  and  a  half  years  of  the 
recent  war,  the  War  Department  alone 
purchased  for  the  American  and  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces  30,000,000  cases  of 
canned  vegetables  and  2,000,000  cases  of 
canned  fruits,  practically  all  of  which  were 
consumed  abroad;  and  the  recent  census 
figures  value  the  annual  output  of  canned 
foods  at  over  $800,000,000. 

“With  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  this 
meeting  will  be  one  of  co-operation,  we 
extend  our  greetings  and  earnestly  invite 
everyone  interested  in  the  work  of  our  as¬ 
sociations  to  attend  their  fifteenth  annual 
convention.” 

Machinery  Exhibit  a  Feature 

Splendid  facilities  have  been  assured  the 
convention  by  the  Armory  for  the  elaborate 
Canning  Machinery  Exhibit  which  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  each  convention.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  canners  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  individual  products  dur¬ 
ing  certain  hours.  A  new  feature  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  1922  gathering  and  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  consumer  will  be  a 
special  “convention  canned  food  week.” 
The  co-operation  of  the  jobbers,  brokers 


and  the  twelve  hundred  retail  grocers  of 
Louisville  has  been  secured. 

There  will  be  no  convention  hotel,  but 
meetings  will  be  held  in  all  of  the  principal 
hotels.  Those  who  have  not  made  their 
hotel  reservations  are  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  at  the  earliest  possible  time  with 
George  E.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  at  Louisville. 

Important  Program  Features 

Canners  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  already  on  their  way  to  Louis¬ 
ville  to  attend  the  convention.  Men  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  industry,  scientists  and  food 
experts  wdll  address  the  general  sessions 
and  numerous  section  meetings. 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh  of  Aberdeen,  Md., 
president  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  will  preside  at  the  opening  session 
Monday  afternoon.  The  speakers  will  be 
Ogden  S.  Sells,  president,  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Paul  E.  Kroehle,  president,  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
W.  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.;  R.  I.  Bentley,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  W.  Herscher,  president, 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Also,  R.  W.  McCreery,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  Harry  L.  Jones,  president  National 
Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.:  B.  R.  Hart,  specialist  in  canned 
foods,  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.;  F.  E.  Kamper, 
president,  National  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
president,  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Interesting  Section  Programs  Planned 

The  following  will  have  special  programs: 
tomato  section,  William  Silver,  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  chairman;  molasses  and  sirup  sec¬ 
tion.  L.  B.  Whitfield,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
chairman;  pumpkin  section,  Richard  Dick¬ 
inson,  Eureka,  Illinois,  chairman;  joint 
session  wax  and  green  bean  section  and 
baked  bean  section,  H.  E.  Halstead,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  chairman;  wax  and  green  bean 
section,  E.  P.  Gale,  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
chairman;  pea  section,  James  A.  Anderson, 
Morgan,  Utah,  chairman;  fruit  section,  F. 
H.  Van  Eenwyck,  East  Williamson,  N.  Y., 
chairman:  kraut  section,  B.  E.  Babcock, 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  chairman;  milk  section, 
Walter  Page,  Chicago,  chairman;  corn  sec¬ 
tion,  J.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  chair¬ 
man;  tomato  catsup  section,  Wade  L. 
Street,  Chicago,  chairman. 

There  will  also  be  held  a  special  meeting 
of  sweet  potato  canners;  meetings  of  the 
canners’  Inter-Association  and  the  National 
Preservers’  and  Fruit  Products  Association 
and  the  annual  meetings  of  National  Food 


Brokers’  Association,  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  and  National 
Pickle  Packers’  Association. 

Agricultural  Department  Exhibit 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  bureau  of  raw 
products  research  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  has  received  assurance  of 
special  exhibits  and  demonstrations  which 
are  in  preparation  for  the  Louisville  con¬ 
vention.  These  will  be  accompanied  and 
explained  by  the  Department’s  scientific 
experts. 

Reduced  rates  to  members  of  the  three 
associations,  dependent  members  of  their 
families  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  the  round 
trip  to  Louisville  have  been  granted  by 
practically  all  of  the  passenger  associa¬ 
tions.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  these  rates, 
identification  certificates  will  be  furnished 
to  members  upon  request,  by  the  secretary 
of  their  respective  associations. 

There  will  be  a  special  dinner-dance 
Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday  evening 
a  theater  party. 

A  full  report  of  this  convention  together 
with  the  leading  addresses  will  appear  in 
the  February  number  of  The  American 
Food  Journal. 


Market  in  Italy  for  American  Canned 
Goods 

The  market  in  Italy  for  American  canned 
goods  has  been  much  affected  since  the 
war,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  the  Government  had  large 
stocks  of  canned  goods  on  hand,  which  il 
has  been  distributing  through  co-operative 
organizations  and  other  channels  at  very 
low  prices,  reports  Commercial  Attache  H. 
C.  MacLean,  at  Rome.  These  stocks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  almost  exhausted,  and  later 
on  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  business  in  this  commodity,  although 
in  general  Italians  are  not  fond  of  either 
canned  meats  or  canned  vegetables.  What 
demand  there  is  comes  principally  from  the 
north,  where  during  the  winter  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  fresh  products.  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits,  however,  are  very  well  liked  and 
command  good  prices. 


Protests  Tomato  Duties 

The  official  agricultural  chamber  of  Gran 
Canaria,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  has 
petitioned  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
Government  for  revision  of  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  tomatoes,  which  are  sent  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  large  quantities  from  the  Canaries. 

The  petition  says  that  American  mer¬ 
chandise  enters  the  Canaries  duty  free  and 
argues  that  the  interests  of  the  producers 
in  the  Canaries  suffers  greatly  owing  to 
inequality  of  treatment. 
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COMING  EVENTS  IN  THE 
FOOD  WORLD 

January  16-21 — National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

January  16 — Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

January  16 — National  Preservers’  and 
Fruit  Products  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Louisville,  Ky. 

January  16 — National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

January  17-23- — National  Thrift  Week. 

January  16-20 — Missouri  Creamery  Op¬ 
erators’  and  Managers'  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

January  17 — United  States  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Examinations,  for  live  stock  market 
reporter  and  meat  market  reporter. 

January  30 — Siebel  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Chicago,  Ill.,  short  course  in 
baking  begins. 

January  30-February  24— First  Annual 
Canners’  School,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  courses  given  by 
department  of  horticulture  commence. 

February  15 — Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Hearings  on  Freight  Rates, 
by  request  of  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  15-16 — Kentucky  State  Bot¬ 
tlers’  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

March  1-S — National  Canned  Foods 
Week. 


Siebel  Institute  Begins  Women’s 
Course  in  Baking 

The  Siebel  Institute  of  Technology  of 
Chicago  recently  announced  a  special  two 
weeks’  course  for  women  students  in  cake 
and  pastry  making,  starting  January  30. 
This  is  the  first  course  given  by  that  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  women  students  are  to 
be  admitted.  It  will  be  arranged  on  sim¬ 
ilar  lines  as  those  which  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  past,  the  curriculum  being 
tentatively  set  as  follows: 

First  W'eek:  making  of  puff  paste  and 
puff  paste  goods;  special  kinds  of  pies  and 
pie  fillings;  tartlets,  frosted  and  fancy 
cakes;  wine  and  ice  cream  cakes;  finishing 
of  torten,  petits  fours  and  French  pastry; 
sponge  and  box  cakes;  cookies,  snaps,  jum¬ 
bles,  etc. 

Second  week:  almond  and  coconut  mac- 
arons;  ice  cream  confect;  meringues; 
sweet  doughs,  coffee  cakes,  sweet  rolls, 
Danish  pastry;  ornamenting  and  decorating; 
marzipan  work. 

Requests  for  information  regarding  this 
course  should  be  addressed  to  the  regis¬ 
trar,  Siebel  Institute  of  Technology,  964 
Montana  Street,  Chicago. 


George  Green  Out  of  Shredded  Wheat 
Company 

George  E.  Green,  district  sales  manager 
for  the  Shredded  Wheat  Company  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  announced  recently  to  the  Chicago 
Auxiliary  of  the  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  that  he  would  “retire 
from  business  voluntarily.’’  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  a  banquet  to  be 
given  in  his  honor  consisting  of  Frank 
Morse  of  Nestle’s  Food  Company,  A.  E.  Cull 
of  the  Corn  Products  Company  and  J.  H. 
Stephenson  of  Fels  &  Co. 


Calumet  Kid  Puts  New  Feather 
in  His  Cap 

“The  Calumet  De  Luxe  Review  of  1921,” 
prepared  by  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company,  under  the  direction  of  K.  K. 
Bell,  general  manager,  and  C.  F.  Keene, 
has  recently  made  its  appearance,  resplend¬ 
ent  in  its  handsome  format  and  brightly 
dressed  in  colorful  art  plates  and  photos. 

It  is  a  publication  “of  Calumetians,  by 
Calumetians  and  for  Calumetians,  from  W. 
M.  Wright,  its  founder  and  president,  down 
to  the  office  boy.”  It  carefully  and  en- 
grossingly  recounts  the  activities  of  the 
year — general  business,  sales,  advertising 
and  recreation — omitting  no  detail  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  recounting  alike  and  with 
no  partiality,  the  doings  of  the  “Bloomer 
Baseball  Girls”  (quondam  stenographic 
staff)  and  the  “Mastadonic  Minstrels,”  as 
well  as  those  of  Peter  Manning,  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  own  Kentucky-bred  champion  trot¬ 
ter. 

Interesting  articles  include:  “Calumet, 
Past  and  Present,”  by  the  president;  “The 
Romance  of  a  Great  Idea,”  by  Warren 
Wright;  and  “Why  is  Baking  Powder  Like 
Advertising,”  by  K.  K.  Bell. 

Altogether,  the  work  is  a  publishing 
achievement  telling  in  a  forceful  way  the 
signal  success  won  by  the  aggressive  sales 
and  advertising  efforts  of  Calumet  and  in¬ 
dicating  the  multiplicity  of  activities  that 
go  to  make  up  a  modern  food  manufac¬ 
turer’s  program. 


R.  C.  Anderson,  manager  of  the  coffee 
department  of  the  Alpha  Beta  Stores  at 
Pomona,  Calif.,  announces  that  he  has 
“succeeded  in  reducing  the  coffee  berry 
into  tablets,  containing  all  of  the  strength 
and  aroma,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  for 
instant  use.” 


A  tangible  step  to  put  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  definite  basis  of  financial  sta¬ 
bility  is  reported  from  Chicago,  evidently 
the  tangible  fact  from  which  have  been 
emanating  a  great  many  rumors  for  some 
time  past.  As  announced  it  will  be  the 
biggest  canning  enterprise  ever  recorded. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  formation  of 
a  corporation  large  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  financed  to  pack  10,000,000  cases  of 
canned  vegetables  annually,  says  The  Can- 
ner.  Back  of  it  are  a  number  of  the 
younger  generation  of  canners  who  have 
had  abundant  practical  experience  in  the 
canning  business.  While  they  have  been 
working  at  the  merger  quietly  for  some 
time,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  so  that  it  is  felt  that 
the  deal  will  be  closed  and  the  wheels  of 
the  big  corporation  start  turning  on  the 
pea  pack  of  1922. 

Corporation  Organized  by  Merger 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  about  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  corporation  by  merger  or  by 
purchase  of  a  number  of  the  representative 
canning  companies  now  operating  in  the 
Middle  Western  States,  particularly  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  The  canneries  that 
will  probably  be  merged  are,  of  course, 
mainly  engaged  in  the  canning  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  principally  peas,  com  and  tomatoes. 


COFFEE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1922 

By  Felix  Coste,  Manager,  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association. 

The  most  fundamental,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  encouraging  factor  to  be 
considered  in  looking  into  the  immediate 
future  of  the  coffee  business  is  the  steady 
increase  in  consumption.  But  the  influences 
that  are  largely  responsible  for  this  gain, 
such  as  advertising  and  intensive  selling, 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  trying  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  the 
trade  may  hope  to  enjoy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  coffee 
business  is  already  overcrowded,  it  seems 
seems  to  possess  unusual  attractions  and 
additions  to  the  ranks  are  announced  quite 
regularly.  Some  of  the  old  established 
firms  are  preparing  to  extend  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  their  invasion  of  new  fields  will 
be  vigorously  resisted  by  local  roasters. 
Nineteen  twenty-two  will  probably  be  a 
year  of  keen  competition  for  this  and  other 
reasons.  While  such  competition  may 
bring  attractive  offers  to  the  retailer  the 
net  result  is  not  likely  to  be  a  benefit  be¬ 
cause  intensive  selling  tends  to  load  up- 
the  dealer  with  too  many  brands  and  cause 
him  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  than  he  can- 
comfortably  dispose  of  before  it  gets  stale. 

The  increasing  competition  is  causing  the 
wholesale  roaster  and  distributor  to  exam¬ 
ine  more  closely  into  manufacturing  and 
selling  costs  and  to  pay  more  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  Old  Man  Overhead.  Little  econo¬ 
mies  w'hich  might  be  scorned  a  year  or  two- 
ago  are  being  studied  and  utilized. 

The  process  of  liquidation  which  the  cof¬ 
fee  trade  went  through  in  advance  perhaps- 
of  most  other  grocery  lines,  is  over  and 
the  last  losses  of  this  kind  were  writterv 
off  in  the  recent  inventories. 


but  when  the  merger  is  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  winter  line  of  goods  will  be  packed.. 

The  primary  object  of  those  who  are 
working  on  the  merger  is  to  secure  vol¬ 
ume  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to- 
put  into  effect  a  plan  of  grading  and  to  put. 
the  new  company’s  own  label  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  packed  and  to  advertise  that  brand. 

Canners  Need  Working  Capital 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  needs  more  working  cap¬ 
ital;  that  canning  is  passing  through  a 
transition  period.  The  small  individual' 
unit,  it  is  said  by  those  who  are  effecting 
the  merger,  is  not  in  a  position  to  create 
working  capital,  because  his  securities- 
cannot  be  listed  on  an  exchange  and  he  is 
usually  not  large  enough  to  put  out  a  bond 
issue,  and  the  only  market  for  his  stock 
is  in  his  own  locality,  which  oftentimes  is; 
a  farming  community,  and  farmers  are 
busy  with  their  own  financing.  The  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  create  any  amply  financed 
corporation,  they  say,  is  by  getting  together 
in  one  large  unit. 

The  proposed  consolidation  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  the  New 
York  financiers,  who  will  underwrite  a  $4,- 
000,000  bond  issue  and  who  have  provided 
other  means  for  securing  working  capital 
which  will  enable  the  consolidation  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  commercial  paper  open  line  of  credit 
which  will  take  care  of  all  ordinary  needs- 


Merger  of  Western  Vegetable  Canneries 

Now  Under  Way 

Corporation  Plans  to  Produce  10,000  Cases  from  1922  Crop 
and  Finance  Its  Support  Against  Forced  Marketing  Necessity 
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makes  a  home  dinner  com¬ 
plete, — it  is  just  right. 


Jell-O  has  a  light  and  vel¬ 
vety  quality  that  makes  it  an 
ideal  finish  for  dinner.  It 
satisfies.  Jell-O  is  so  pretty 
that  it  rouses  the  family’s  in¬ 
terest  at  once,  and  it  is  as 
good  as  it  looks. 


d  ELL-0 

^Americas  Most  Famous  Uessert 


The  American  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Qenesee  Pure  Food  Company 
are  at  he  Roy,  New  York,  in  the 
famous  Qenesee  Valley  Country. 


The  Offices  and  Factory  of  The 
Qenesee  Pure  Food  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  are  at  Bridgeburg, 
Ontario,  on  the  Niagara  River. 
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Urge  Reduction  on  Canned  Food! Freight  Rates 


Canners  to  Call  Attention  to  Material  Reductions  in  All  Other  Factors  in 
Cost  of  Product,  in  Hearings  Before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Preparatory  to  a  general  scaling  down 
of  railroad  freight  rates  a  hearing  is  un¬ 
der  way  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington.  The  railroads 
are  now  being  heard  and  later  the  ship¬ 
pers  will  present  their  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  canners  and  wholesale  grocers 
are  scheduled  to  appear  February  lo. 

The  National  Canners’  Association, 
through  its  traffic  committee,  of  which 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore  is 
chairman,  will  participate  in  the  hearings 
to  ask  that  the  present  freight  rates  on 
canned  foods  be  reduced.  The  canners  will 
show  that  every  single  factor  in  the  cost 
of  canned  foods  has  materially  declined 
while  freight  rates  have  materially  in¬ 
creased.  They  hope  to  develop  the  fact 
that  while  the  apparent  increases  in 
freight  were  only  25  per  cent  on  June  25, 
1918  and  an  average  of  about  33  per  cent 
on  August  26,  1920,  yet  these  increases 
pyramid,  due  to  the  increased  freights  on 
all  raw  supplies  bought  by  the  canners. 
The  presentation  will  not  only  take  into 
consideration  the  rates  on  the  outgoing 
finished  products,  but  will  have  to  do  with 
the  rates  on  incoming  supplies  such  as 
cans,  tinplate,  boxes,  labels,  etc. 

Meeting  of  N.  C.  A.  Traffic  Committee 

Preliminary  to  their  appearance  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  there  was  an  important  meeting  of  the 
canners’  traffic  committee  in  Washington. 
Present  were  M.  L.  Toulme,  of  New  A  oik, 
secretary  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation;  C.  S.  Duncan  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  S.  M.  Janney,  Fredericksburg, 
Va„  representing  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association;  G.  Stewart  Hender¬ 
son,  Baltimore  Canned  Goods  Exchange, 
and  E.  L.  Depass,  Chicago,  traffic  mana¬ 
ger,  Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Canners’  Association 
were  Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md., 
president;  Mr.  Summers,  chairman  of  the 
traffic  committee;  E.  F.  Berry,  Chicago, 
traffic  manager,  Reid-Murdoch  Co.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  Judge  H.  Harry 
Covington,  Washington,  D.  C.,  counsel  for 
the  association. 

Rates  Injure  Business,  Say  Canners 

Mr.  Summers  presided.  He  said,  in 
part: 

“The  canners  of  the  country  believe 
their  business  is  seriously  injured  by  the 
present  high  freight  rates.  To  the  present 
rate  of  something  like  166  per  cent  on 
hauling  food  actually  canned,  there  must 
be  added  another  150  per  cent  due  to  the 
freight  on  raw  materials,  such  as  cans, 
lumber  for  packing  boxes,  etc. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  people  appreciate 
the  volume  of  the  canning  business  or 
what  it  is  worth  to  the  farmer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  census  figures  the  total  pack 
in  1919  was  166,086,234  cases  valued  at 
$837,926,749.  That  is  something  like  fifty 
cans  per  person  per  year. 

“From  that  it  would  appear  that  canned 
food  is  a  necessary  factor  in  our  daily  life 
and  that  the  people  would  be  interested  in 
a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  canned  foods 
which  would  be  possible  if  there  were  a 
lower  freight  rate. 


“Our  idea  will  be  to  show  by  government 
figures  the  great  volume  of  the  canned 
foods  business,  which  is  understood  by  so 
few.  We  would  couple  with  this  a  state¬ 
ment  that  would  impress  upon  all  inter¬ 
ested,  the  great  amount  of  money  paid  to 
the  farmers  directly  and  indirectly  by  the 
canners.” 

It  was  said  in  these  days  of  financial 
depression  when  many  laboring  people 
were  out  of  work,  with  prevailing  reduc¬ 
tions  in  wages,  the  aim  of  the  canning 
industry  is  to  give  them  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  nutritious  and  healthful  food. 
These  classes  consume  the  bulk  of  canned 
foods  manufactured  and  they  need  relief 
from  present  high  food  rates.  One  way  to 
give  them  relief  would  be  through  lower 
freight  rates. 

New  Canning  Course  at 
Oregon  College 

Practical  Classes  to  be  Held  in  Many 
Phases  of  Double  Seaming  Ma¬ 
chines,  Commercial  Canning 
and  Bacteriology 


The  first  annual  Canners’  School  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  instituted  during  the  month  of 
January  30  to  February  24.  This  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Horticultural  Products 
Section  of  the  Oregon  institution  at  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Ore.,  and  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  men  actively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  canned  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

Features  of  the  course  will  include: 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Seaming 
machine  adjustment,  repair,  and  operation 
This  work  will  be  handled  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Can  Company. 

Commercial  Canning.  This  course  will 
cover  the  problems  of  the  packer  of  the 
Northwest,  and  will  also  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  food  preservation  by  can¬ 
ning.  Problems  of  preparation,  exhausting, 
heat  penetration,  processing,  and  storing 
will  be  taken  up. 

Bacteriology  of  Canning.  An  elementary 
course  in  the  study  of  microorganisms 
found  in  the  canning  industry;  the  study 
of  organisms  in  food  preservation  and  their 
control  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  food 
stuffs;  the  relation  of  microorganisms  to 
curing  ripening,  and  preservation  of  food 
products;  study  of  general  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  of  the  plant. 

Chemistry  of  Canning.  Students  will  be 
trained  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  use  of 
such  instruments  of  precision  as  can  be 
applied  to  every-day  canning  problems. 
Hydrometers  for  determining  strength  of 
saline  and  sugar  solutions  and  acetome- 
ters  for  vinegar  will  be  given  special  at¬ 
tention.  Students  will  be  taught  to  de¬ 
termine  the  strength  of  vinegar  by  the 
titration  method  and  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves  all  solutions  necessary.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  instruct  the  practical  can- 
ner  in  the  chemical  aspect  of  his  every¬ 
day  problems. 

Horticultural  Crops.  This  course  will 


deal  with  a  study  of  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  adapted  to  canning.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  the 
state  of  maturity  to  obtain  a  product  of 
the  highest  quality,  and  harvesting  and 
handling  from  the  farm  to  the  cannery. 

Further  information  regarding  the  course 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Products  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Oregon. 


Goat  Meat  Usually  Reaches  Con¬ 
sumer  as  Lamb  or  Mutton 

Goat  meat  is  seldom  found  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  such,  yet  the  average  number  of 
goats  slaughtered  each  year  from  1916  to 
1920,  inclusive,  was  141,487.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  this  meat  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  mutton,  which  it  resembles  close¬ 
ly,  as  there  are  few  cities  that  require  it 
to  be  marketed  under  its  own  name.  In 
cities  and  towns  adjacent  to  the  range 
country,  however,  Angora  wethers  are  free¬ 
ly  marketed  as  such  and  the  meat  is  con¬ 
sumed  without  discrimination  by  the  buyer. 
When  received  in  large  numbers  these 
wethers  usually  sell  at  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid  for  sheep  wethers. 

The  reduced  cost  of  goat  meat  is  doubt¬ 
less  attractive  to  the  consumer,  whether  he 
knows  what  he  is  getting  or  thinks  he  is 
buying  mutton.  According  to  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1203,  the  Angora  goat,  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  goat  meat  is  usually  superior 
to  mutton  that  can  be  bought  at  the  same 
Price.  Some  consumers  say  that  they  are 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton  by  a  characteristic  sweetness. 


Macaroni  Association  President  Dies 
C.  F.  Muller,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  December  13.  Though  frail  in 
health  for  many  years,  Mr.  Muller  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  figures 
in  the  macaroni  industry  and  played  a 
large  part  in  the  successful  organization  of 
the  national  association.  B.  F.  Huestis 
of  the  Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor 
Beach,  Mich.,  it  is  announced,  becomes 
his  successor. 


Announce  Chance  of  Corporate 
Name 

At  the  beginning  of  its  “golden  anniver¬ 
sary  year,”  Rueckheim  Brothers  and  Eck¬ 
stein,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  and  Brooklyn,  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  confec¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  announces  the  change 
of  its  name  to  The  Cracker  Jack  Company. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  firm  in 
1872,  it  has  manufactured  confections  of 
all  kinds.  One  of  them,  however,  has 
achieved  considerable  popularity  above  all 
the  others— Cracker  Jack — even  to  the 
point  where  the  trade  has  come  to  call  the 
organization  “The  Cracker  Jack  Company.” 

Appreciating  that  the  choice  is  a  good 
one,  the  directors  of  the  company  decided 
to  adopt  it  officially.  The  change  in  name 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  organization  or 
its  policies. 


Plan  Business  Paper  Campaign 

The  Continental  Scale  Works  of  Chicago, 
maker  of  health  scales,  will  begin  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  at  once  in  business 
papers.  The  account  is  being  handled  by 
the  Turner-Wagener  Company  of  that  city. 
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The  “ATLAS”  Label 

Protects  You 


It  Has  Stood  for  Highest  Quality  and 
Uniformity  for  Over  Half  a  Century 

“Atlas”  Certified  “Atlas”  Carmine  “Atlas”  Pure 
Food  Colors  No.  40  Vanilla  Ex- 

Atlas  Vegeta-  Atlas”  Genuine  tracts,  Emul- 

ble  Colors  Fruit  Extracts  sions,  Etc. 

Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  and  Samples  Submitted 

First  Producers 
of  C ertified  Colors 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Sample  Copies — 

V  e  shall  appreciate  having  you  send  us 
the  names  of  any  friends  or  business  asso¬ 
ciates  who  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a 
sample  copy  of  the  American  Food  Journal, 
mailed  with  our  compliments. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

Floral  Park,  New  York 

BUSINESS  and  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 
25  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to 
protect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends 
largely  upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the 
application.  Information  about  obtaining  patents  sent 
on  request. 

R.  E.  BURIN  HAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 
Continental  Trust  Building  -  -  -  Washington,  D.  C. 


Now  You  Can  Have 

Non  -  Corrosive 
Tubing 


Cut  out  frequent  replacements  and 
shut-downs.  Give  longer  life  to 
your  machinery.  Improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  product,  and  maintain 
uninterrupted  production. 

You  can  do  all  this  by  using  either 

solid  non-corrosive  metal  tubes, 

such  as  Monel  Metal,  and  Pure' 

Nickel,  or  Steel  Tubing  coated  with 

non-corrosive  chemical  resistant 
metals. 

Suit  your  requirements  and  use 


Aluminum  coated 
tubes 

Brass  coated  tubes 
Bronze  coated  tubes 
Copper  coated  tubes 
Lead  coated  tubes 


Monel  Meta]  coated 
tubes 

Nickel  coated  tubes 
Zinc  coated  tubes 
Tinned  tubes 
Galvanized  tubes 


in 


All  coated  tubes  obtainable 
either  ordinary  tube,  or  iron  pipe 
sizes.  Also,  Steel  tubing  for  all 
mechanical  uses. 


314  SCOTT  AVE. 


'MPAIsJV 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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British  Market  for 
American  Honey 

Extensive  Advertising  Campaigns 
May  Readily  Create  a  Demand 
for  This  Product 


Belief  that  a  permanent  market  for 
American  honey  may  be  developed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  recently  expressed 
in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  by  Trade  Commissioner  Hugh  D. 
Butler  of  London.  Extensive  advertising 
campaigns  undertaken  by  American  manu¬ 
facturers  with  this  objective  in  sight  would 
readily  create  a  considerable  demand  for 
this  product,  according  to  Commissioner 
Butler. 

Marmalade  and  jam  are  used  almost  as 
generally  as  tea  by  the  British  people,  says 
the  report,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  their  taste  for  sweets.  Under  these 
conditions  honey  may  very  conceivably  be 
acceptable  as  a  change  from  these  con¬ 
serves. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  misappre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  market  for  honey  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  sugar  during  the  war  created 
an  enormous  temporary  demand  for  honey 
as  a  substitute,  continues  Commissioner 
Butler.  Biscuit  and  candy  manufacturers 
especially  used  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
main  sources  for  honey  at  that  time  were 
the  West  Indies  and  fcuba.  The  demand 
was  so  great  that  a  price  of  32  pounds  per 
ton  was  increased  within  a  short  time  to 
200  pounds  per  ton.  Subsequent  to  the 
Armistice,  the  demand  has  fallen  off  very 
rapidly.  One  dealer  who  supplied  3,500  bar¬ 
rels  of  Cuban  honey  in  one  year  has  not 
sold  any  appreciable  quantity  since. 

No  Complaints  Against  Californian  Honey 
An  agent  who  represents  certain  Ameri¬ 
can  bee  keepers  states  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  made  in  regard  to  the  Californian 
honey  received  in  this  country.  In  matters 
of  color,  flavor,  containers,  packing,  labeling, 
etc.,  there  is  no  adverse  criticism.  Ship¬ 
ments  received  from  California  or  Jamaica 
can  be  depended  on  to  be  of  uniform  qual¬ 
ity  throughout.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
the  Australian  product,  the  honey  in  some 
containers  in  a  shipment  from  that  country 
being  certain  to  taste  of  the  Eucalyptus 
tree,  which  detracts  materially  from  the 
value  of  the  product. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  market 
here  for  honey  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  as 
the  latter  is  now  quoted  at  a  figure  one-half 
that  of  the  former.  Consquently,  the 
American  exporter  must  look  to  the  use  of 
honey  in  the  home  for  any  expansion  of 
demand.  Honey  is  quoted  in  this  market 
at  present  around  10  pence  per  pound. 
There  are,  of  course,  varying  prices  for 
jams,  ranging  from  6d.  per  pound  for  apri¬ 
cot  jam  to,  say,  1  shilling  per  pound  for 
black  currant,  so  that  roughly  the  price 
for  honey  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
price  for  jam.  However,  if  we  consider  the 
fact  that  a  pound  of  honey  would  not  be 
consumed  so  quickly  by  the  average  family 
as  the  same  quantity  of  jam,  there  is  a 
distinct  saving  in  the  use  of  the  former. 


Green  Bay  Wholesale  Grocery 

The  Green  Bay  Wholesale  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  organized 
at  a  capitalization  of  $25,000.  H.  J.  Denes- 
sen,  Arthur  Denessen  and  Myrtle  DenesSen 
are  the  officers. 


Fred  Mason  Chooses  Assistant 

Fred  Mason,  who  was  recently  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  has  chosen  James  F. 
Brownlee  as  his  immediate  assistant.  Mr. 
Brownlee  entered  the  sales  organization  of 
the  company  in  1912  and  has  represented 
the  firm  as  salesman,  head  salesman  and 
superintendent  of  salesmen  in  New  York, 
Syracuse,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
territories  and  as  manager  of  the  exporL 
division.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  wholesale,  manufacturing  and  export 
trade.  Mr.  Brownlee  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  A.  E.  F. 


I.  C.  Morgan  Buys  Hougland  Cannery 

Hougland  Bros.  Canning  Company  has 
been  purchased  by  I.  C.  Morgan,  president 
Morgan  Packing  Company,  Austin,  Ind 
and  will  begin  operations  under  the  new 
management  January  1.  The  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated  twenty  miles  north  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  the  center  of  Southern  Indiana’s  best 
producing  district. 


Neps  Foods  Corporation 

The  Neps  Foods  Corporation,  1422  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  $100,000.  Its  incorporators  were 
Victor  Luisi,  D.  N.  Tomaso  and  Louis  Gara- 
vetta.  The  firm  will  manufacture  and  deal 
in  food  products. 


While  the  world  can  wear  its  old  clothes 
for  another  season  and  even  get  along  with 
last  year’s  automobile,  it  must  have  food, 
and  as  a  consequence,  says  the  ‘Trade  Rec¬ 
ord”  of  The  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
our  exports  of  foodstuffs  continue  to  show 
increases  in  quantity  in  all  of  the  more 
important  articles. 

Corn  exports  in  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September  are  105,000,000  bushels 
against  only  11,000,000  in  the  same  months 
last  year,  and  will  show  a  bigger  total  in 
the  calendar  year  1921  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  Wheat  exports 
in  the  nine  months  ending  with  September 
were  nearly  300,000,000  bushels  (including 
flour  in  terms  of  wheat),  as  against  about 
200,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year, 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  in  the  calendar  year  192i 
will  exceed  those  of  any  earlier  year  in  the 
history  of  our  export  trade.  Rice  also  makes 
by  far  its  highest  export  record  in  1921, 
the  quantity  for  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September  being  490,000,000  pounds 
against  294,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year,  and  393,000,000  in  the  full  calen¬ 
dar  year  1920,  the  former  high  record  in 
rice  exportation.  Barley  exports  are  also 
far  in  excess  of  those  of  the  same  months 
of  last  year,  over  20,000,000  bushels  against 
11,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1920,  though  in  oats  and  rye  there  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  decline  in  quantity  as  well  as  value. 

The  demand  for  meats  is  not  as  great 
proportionately  as  for  cereals.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  bacon  exported  shows  a  slight  de¬ 
cline,  but  that  of  hams  and  shoulders  a 
maTked  increase,  while  lard  shows  a  total 
of  716,000,000  pounds  against  430,000,000  In 


New  Advertising  Campaign 
for  California  Olive 
Association 

The  California  Olive  Association,  at  a 
meeting  of  its  advisory  board  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  recently  approved  the  plans  cover¬ 
ing  new  advertising  campaign  to  be  started 
shortly,  resuming  the  advertising  activity 
of  the  organization  which  had  been  held 
in  abeyance  since  late  last  year. 

The  new  publicity  plans  call  for  intensive 
advertising  among  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers  throughout  the  country  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  restore  the  confidence  of  these  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  ripe  olive  and  enlist  their  ac¬ 
tivities  in  pushing  the  sale  of  these  goods. 
Ever  since  the  food  poisoning  cases  in  the 
East  the  grocers,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  inclined  to  neglect  the  ripe  olive  in 
their  sales  and  this  has  worked  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  olive  industry.  The 
new  campaign  to  the  grocers  will  be  edu¬ 
cational  and  will  assure  them  of  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  all  ripe  olives  now  packed  in 
California  under  the  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Window  displays  and  other  dealer  helps 
are  being  worked  out  at  this  time  and 
these  will,  it  is  expected,  aid  materially  in 
the  sales  promotion  work  which  the  retail 
grocers  will  be  asked  to  do  on  the  ripe 
olive. 


the  same  months  of  last  year  and  seems 
likely  to  exceed  1,000,000,000  pounds  in  the 
calendar  year  1921,  as  against  a  former  high 
record  of  slightly  less  than  800,000,000  in 
1919.  In  fresh  beef  we  are  getting  back 
to  pre-war  conditions,  and  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  nine  months  ending  with  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  is  only  9,500,000  pounds  against 
a  little  less  than  7,000,000  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war.  Oleo  oil  shows  a  total  of 
106,000,000  pounds  against  49,000,000  in  the 
same  months  of  last  year,  and  cottonseed 
oil,  of  which  the  exportations  are  chiefly 
used  for  food,  shows  a  total  of  220,000,000 
pounds  in  the  nine  months  of  1921  against 
113,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

Europe  Chief  Destination 
Europe  is,  of  course,  the  chief  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  foodstuffs  being  exported  in  such 
large  quantities,  the  largest  ever  in  wheat 
and  rice  and  the  largest  for  twenty  years  in 
the  case  of  corn.  In  the  eight  months  end¬ 
ing  with  August,  the  latest  period  for  which 
full  details  are  available,  Europe  took  175,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  exported,  though 
in  the  wheat  which  was  exported  in  the 
form  of  flour  a  considerable  percentage 
went  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  Of 
the  corn  exported,  Europe’s  share  was  less 
than  in  the  case  of  wheat,  though  nearly 
one-half  of  the  big  exports  of  corn  are  now 
being  sent  to  that  continent.  Europe  is  also 
making  a  favorable  acquaintance  with  our 
rice,  of  which  we  have  only  become  large 
exporters  in  very  recent  years,  Germany 
having  taken  54,000,000  pounds  of  the  rice 
exported  in  1920,  the  latest  year  for  which 
details  are  available;  Greece  35,000,000 
pounds;  Belgium  20,000,000;  and  France  20,- 
000.000  pounds. 


Exports  in  Foodstuffs  Continue  to  Show 

Increases 

Recording-Breaking  Amounts  in  Wheat  and  Rice,  Largest  in  Twenty 
Years  in  Corn — Europe  Chief  Destination 
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A  Warning: 


"c Products  from  Pure 
cApple  Juice  Only” 


Wholesale  Grocers  and  Jobbers 

« 

who  are  buying  or  contracting  for  vinegar  are 
warned  that  the  United  States  Court  sitting  at 
Milwaukee  has  decided  that  the  product  made 
from  dried  chops,  cores  and  skins  is  not  entitled 
to  be  called  Cider  Vinegar,  the  test  case  being 
that  of  the  Government  against  65  Barrels,  de¬ 
fended  by  the  manufacturers,  Douglas  Packing 
Co.  of  Fairport  and  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

American  Cider  and  Vinegar 
Manufacturers  Association 


WILL  YOU 

HELP  PRESENT  SOME 
PERTINENT  FACTS? 

The  broad  influence  of  a  trade  paper  can  be 
used  at  a  time  like  this  very  beneficially  to 
this  industry.  There  are  many  things  happen¬ 
ing  today  showing  the  revival  of  business  in 
the  food  trades.  Will  you  send  us  one  or  two 
pertinent  facts  that  have  occurred  in  your 
branch  of  the  industry,  or  in  your  organization 
showing  the  improvement  in  business?  If  you 
will  do  this  we  will  gather  together  this  in¬ 
formation  and  use  it  in  a  manner  that  will  fur¬ 
ther  stimulate  improvement.  This  will  be 
profitable  to  you  and  valuable  to  us. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 

25  East  Twenty-sixth  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Charm  of  Perfect  Health 


is  the  natural  result  of  care  in 
the  selection  of  food. 

“DIXIE”  MARGARIN 

is  made  of  purest  ingredients, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions 
possible.  It  is  rich  in  life-giving 
vitamines. 
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For  Better  Labeling 
Requirements 

Director  of  New  York  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Drugs  Declares 
Regulations  Inadequate 


More  comprehensive  labeling  require¬ 
ments  than  are  now  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  were  urged 
in  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  Ole  Salthe,  acting 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  on  the  work  of  his  or¬ 
ganization. 

“The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  resulted,”  says 
Dr.  Salthe,  “in  foods  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  being  so  labeled  that,  where  im¬ 
itations  or  substitutes  are  used,  such  facts 
are  clearly  set  forth  on  the  label.  These 
same  foods,  however,  when  they  arrive  in 
the  city,  are  manufactured  into  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  labeling  which  the  Federal 
authorities  require  is  lost  sight  of,  and  food¬ 
stuffs  containing  artificial  colors  and  arti¬ 
ficial  flavors  are  being  sold  in  the  city  with¬ 
out  such  facts  being  clearly  indicated  to 
the  consumers. 

“There  is  need,  therefore,  for  a  more 
comprehensive  labeling  law  and  for  more 
intensive  work  following  where  the  Federal 
Government  leaves  off. 

‘‘In  the  proper  supervision  of  the  sale  of 
food,  and  the  handling  of  food  in  food  es¬ 
tablishments,  the  consumers  are  not  only 
protected,  but  the  food  dealer  receives 
much  benefit  from  such  inspection.  For 
Instance,  in  the  supervision  of  the  milk 
supply,  the  food  inspector  practically  acts 
as  a  check  for  the  milk  dealer,  notifying 
him  of  the  necessity  of  making  repairs  at 
once  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  undone, 
would  mean  a  much  greater  expense,  at  a 
later  date.” 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were  is¬ 
sued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E. 
Burnham,  patent  and  trade-mark  attorney. 
Continental  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  each.  State 
number  of  patent  and  name  of  inventor 
when  ordering. 

1,395,831.  Cereal  food  and  process  of 
preparing  the  same.  Martha  R.  Kelly,  La¬ 
redo,  Tex. 

1,395,015.  Art  of  treating  wheat-grains 
and  product  therefrom.  Charles  V.  Rowell, 
Croydon,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

1,395,934.  Food  product.  Frank  W.  Stock- 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1,397,187.  Process  of  salting  nuts  in  the 
shell.  Thaddeus  C,  Tucker,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1,397,445.  Device  for  atomizing  and  dry¬ 
ing  or  evaporating  milk  and  other  liquid 
substances.  Philipp  Muller,  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many. 

1.397.655.  Automatically-operating  cake 
receiving,  separating  and  centralizing  ma¬ 
chine.  Peter  Rasmussen,  Denver,  Colo. 

1.397.656.  Multiple-guide-row  stacked- 
cake  receiving  and  assembling  machine. 
Peter  Rasmussen,  Denver,  Colo. 

1.397.657.  Transversely- adjustable  chute 
for  cake-stacking  machines.  Peter  Ras¬ 
mussen,  Denver,  Colo. 

1.397.658.  Automatically-operating  mate¬ 
rial-sprinkling  hopper  for  marshmellow  or 


other  material  depositing  machines.  Peter 
Rasmussen,  Denver,  Colo. 

1.397.663.  Treatment  of  butter- fat.  Al¬ 
bert  F.  Stevenson,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1.397.664.  Manufacture  of  milk-fat.  Al¬ 
bert  F.  Stevenson,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1,397,723.  Food  compound.  Bruce  E. 
Clarke,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,397,742.  Chewing-gum  or  chewing-gum 
substitutes.  Adolph  P.  Rapp,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1,397,757.  Confection  apparatus.  Thomas 
A.  Ebaugh,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,397,981.  '  Cake-machine.  Walter  Peters, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1,398,003.  Manufacture  of  butter  substi¬ 
tutes,  edible  fats,  and  the  like.  William 
Clayton,  Liverpool,  and  Gerald  Nodder, 
Wallasey,  England. 

1,398,080.  Process  of  treating  juice  and 
product.  Irving  S.  Merrell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Merrell- Soule  Co.,  same  place. 

1,398,081.  Process  of  treating  juice  and 
product.  Irving  S.  Merrell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
assignor  to  Merrell-Soule  Co.,  same  place. 

1.398.114.  Apparatus  for  heating,  roast¬ 
ing  and  cooling  food  products.  Henry  Prell, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1.398.115.  Process  of  roasting  coffee. 
Henry  Prell,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1,398,339.  Art  of  making  jams,  jellies 
and  marmalades  of  fruits.  Eudo  Monti, 
Turin,  Italy. 

1,398,352.  Peanut-butter.  Walter  W. 
Willison,  New  York,  N.  Y„  assignor  to 
Thermokept  Products  Corporation,  same 
place. 

1,398,464.  Powdered  meat  product.  John 
C.  MacLachlan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  assignor 
to  Standard  Food  Products  Co.,  same  place. 

1,398,735.  Method  of  desiccating  fluid 
mixtures.  John  C.  MacLachlan,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  assignor  to  Standard  Food  Products 
Co.,  same  place. 

1,398,836.  Process  of  preserving  meat  and 
alimentary  substances.  Louis  F.  Bullot, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

1,398,860.  Method  of  freezing  and  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  John  M.  Hussey,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

1,399,471.  Method  of  preserving  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruit,  and  the  like.  Arnold  Faitelo- 
witz,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Chemi¬ 
cal  Foundation,  a  corporation  of  Delaware. 

1,399,858.  Vegetable  -  paring  machine. 
Claude  E.  Garrio,  Madison,  Wis. 

1,399,873,  Apparatus  for  forming  cakes, 
etc.  Howard  L.  Powell,  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
assignor  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,399,920.  Whole-rice  meal.  Moses  M. 
Baumgartner,  Freeport,  Ill. 

1,400,086.  Fruit  preservative  and  process 
of  using  the  same.  Rex  De  O.  McDill, 
Riverview,  Fla. 

1,400,128.  Machine  for  making  candy. 
Fred  E,  Zaiss,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.400.160.  Process  of  producing  malted 
pearl-barley.  Albert  Heinemann,  Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf,  Germany. 

1.400.161.  Process  of  producing  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  raw  coffee-beans,  Albert  Heine¬ 
mann,  Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  Germany. 

1,400,191.  Food  product  and  process  of 
making  the  same.  Perry  C.  Wadsworth, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Taylor’s,  same 
place. 

1,400,216.  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 
shortening  material.  Valentine  Hechler, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Wilson  &  Co., 

sam  place. 

1,400,341,  Process  of  manufacturing  oleo- 
margarin.  William  T.  Ashby,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 


New  Regulations  on 
Alcohol  Issued 

Denatured  Product  May  be  Sold 
Hereafter  in  Individual  Pint- 
Size  Containers  Only 


Provision  that  denatured  alcohol  sold  for 
external  use  must  now  be  put  up  in  indi¬ 
vidual  containers  not  to  exceed  one  pint 
in  capacity,  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  new  regulations  just  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department  making  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  alcohol  rulings  to 
be  observed  by  flavoring  extract  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  an  official  communication  to  the 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  approved  by  Lannen  and  Hickey,  coun¬ 
sel  of  that  organization,  the  changes  put 
into  effect  were  summarized  as  follows: 

“Specially  denatured  alcohol  for  external 
uses  must  not  be  sold  by  the  manufacturer 
in  bulk  but  must  now  be  put  up  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  individual  containers 
going  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  These 
individual  containers  shall  not  exceed  one 
pint  in  capacity. 

‘‘If  you  have  any  of  your  medicinal  prep¬ 
arations  or  flavoring  extracts  manufac¬ 
tured  for  you,  your  manufacturer  before 
delivering  the  goods  to  you  must  place  a 
label  thereon  showing  the  serial  number 
of  his  permit.  If,  after  you  receive  the 
goods  from  your  manufacturer,  you  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  other  containers  for  sale,  the 
label  on  the  new  containers  must  bear  the 
serial  number  of  the  permit  of  your  manu¬ 
facturer. 

“Copy  of  each  permit  to  purchase  alco¬ 
hol  must  now  be  forwarded  by  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  director  to  the  Prohibition  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

“On  a  permit  to  purchase  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  exceeding  one  barrel,  or  15  cases, 
and  involving  interstate  shipment,  the  di¬ 
rector  issuing  the  permit  will  send  the 
vendor’s  copies  thereof  by  registered  mail 
to  the  prohibition  director  of  the  State  from 
which  the  alcohol  is  to  be  shipped.  Here¬ 
tofore  this  procedure  was  necessary  only 
when  the  interstate  shipment  was  to  be 
made  by  truck,  but  by  virtue  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ruling  it  is  extended  to  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  by  railroad,  express,  etc," 


Apple  Statistics  of  1919 

Of  the  136,560,997  bushels  of  apples  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  1919  98,582,- 
854  bushels,  or  72.2  per  cent  were  reported 
as  sold  in  1919  by  the  farmers  who  produced 
the  apples,  or  to  be  sold  at  a  later  date. 
Seven  States  reported  more  than  4,000,000 
bushels  of  apples  sold  in  1919,  as  follows: 
Washington,  20,845,774;  New  York,  11,769,- 
151;  California,  6,828,623;  Arkansas.  5,704,- 
867;  Virginia,  5,650,726;  Oregon,  5,054,500, 
and  Michigan,  4,428,372.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  apples  produced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  States  in  1919  were  sold:  Washington, 
Delaware,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho. 
Texas,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 


Maryland  Association  In  Butter  Business 

The  Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  D. 
G.  Harry,  president,  Fidelity  Building,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  has  recently  made  plans  for 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  and  selling  of 
butter  and  other  milk  products. 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Right  to  Sell  Hops 


Hops  are  a  legitimate  farm  product  that  every¬ 
one  has  the  indisputable  right  to  grow  and  sell. 

It's  no  more  unlawful  for  you  to  sell  Hops  than 
to  sell  sugar. 


E.  Clemens  Horst  Co. 

235  Pine  St.  128  North  Wells  St.  39  Cortlandt  St. 
San  Francisco  Chicago,  Ill.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Packers  of 

GOLD  MEDAL,  THREE  STAR  and  ROSE 
Brands  Hops  in  PACKAGES — also  Hops  in 
BALES.  LARGEST  HOP  GROWERS  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


Serving  the  world’s 
highest  quality  foods 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby 
conceived  the  idea  of  packaging  food  products  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  in  such  a  way  that  their  fresh 
flavors  could  be  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
at  a  cost  well  within  the  means  of  every  housewife. 

To  the  sunny  hillsides  of  old  Seville  in  Spain  Libby 
goes  for  the  finest  olives  grown;  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii  for  the  luscious  pineapples  raised  there;  the 
fine,  wholesome  fruits  of  California  and  salmon  from 
the  icy  waters  of  Alaska  are  packed  right  where 
these  products  are  obtained  at  their  best  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  purity  and  freshness. 

The  world  wide  favor  with  which  all  Libby  prod¬ 
ucts  are  met  is  the  highest  endorsement  of  the  long 
standing  Libby  ideal — to  package  only  foods  that  can 
be  recommended  for  their  high  standard  of  purity 
and  excellence. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 


The  Fleisclimann  Co. 

DISTILLED 

VINEGAR 


Sales  Offices 

Chicago  Vinegar  Sales  Dept. 

327  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

N.  Y.  Vinegar  Sales  Dept. 

630  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Fleischmann  Company 

Langdon  Station  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No  Restraint  of  Sugar  Trade,  Says  U.  S. 

Attorney  General 


Department  of  Justice  Disposes  of  Anti-Trust  Suit  Against  American  Sugar 
Co. — Finds  It  No  Longer  in  Dominant  Position 


tin'  Attorney  General  has  announced  the 
approval  of  a  draft  of  a  decree  to  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  York  City,  finally 
disposing  of  the  pending  anti  trust;  suit 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  and  others. 

This  suit  was  begun  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  November.  1910.  The  taking 
of  testimony  proceeded  actively  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Some  months  ago 
tin-  Attorney  General  caused  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  instituted  to  ascertain  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  industry  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  today  is  the  result  thereof. 

Combination  Existed  Prior  to  1910 
i'ho  decree  finds  in  substance  that  a  com¬ 
bination  in  restraint  of  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in  refined  sugar  existed  at  and  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  1910,  but 
recognizes  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  industry,  which  may  he  largely  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  pendency  of  this  suit.  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  sold 
the  stocks  of  many  corporations,  its  owner¬ 
ship  of  which  was  challenged  by  this  peti¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  companies  has  divested 
itself  of  a  portion  of  its  holdings  and  of 
control  of  those  companies  so  that  it  no 
longer  occupies  the  dominant  position  in  the 
industry  which  it  held  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition. 

Safeguards  Public 

The  decree  fully  safeguards  the  interests 
of  the  public  by  prohibiting  the  American 


Specialty  Men  Elect  Officers 

The  New  York  Auxiliary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  regular 
weekly  luncheon  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
cently  and  elected  the  following  officers: 

1  i  esident.,  Milton  Rich  of  the  Armour 
Grain  Company. 

Vice  presidents,  P.  D.  Chase  of  the  Joseph 
Burnett  Company  and  H.  M.  Pontin  of  the 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company. 

Secretary,  F.  E.  Mendes  of  the  Corn  Pro¬ 
ducts  Refining-  Company. 

1  reasurer.  W.  B.  ‘Washburn,  Jr.,  of  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Directors  ’!  lie  above  and  W.  Heckman 
of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  E.  D. 
Henderson  of  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Company  and  H.  B.  Conselyear  of 
the  Nestle’s  Food  Company. 


Mrs.  Downing  Head  of  Armour  Food  Eco 
nomics  Department 

Mrs.  Helen  Harrington  Downing,  for  the 
last  two  years  a  lecturer  on  food  subjects 
in  southern  and  western  states,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  department  of 
food  economics  of  Armour  &  Company. 
Mrs.  Downing  is  a  graduate  of  the  Toledo 
University  Training  School  and  the  Boston 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  having  had 
special  work  in  nutrition  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Her  five  years  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  has  included  home  economics  and 
dietetics  in  schools  and  colleges.  For  the 
past  five  years  she  has  lectured  before 
universities  and  women’s  organizations. 


Sugar  Refining  Company  from  taking  any 
part  whatsoever  in  the  management  or  op¬ 
eration  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  or  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  Vic¬ 
ing  important  companies  in  which  it  now 
owns  a  minority  interest,  and  further  pro¬ 
hibits  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  increasing 
its  proportionate  interest  in  any  of  such 
companies.  The  decree  further  enjoins  all 
of  the  defendants  from  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  continuing  to  carry  on  the  com¬ 
bination  in  the  marketing  of  refined  sugar 
which  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  peti¬ 
tion. 

Commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  Earl  D.  Babst,  president 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
said: 

“Naturally  we  are  pleased  with  the  of¬ 
ficial  announcement  of  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  disposing  of  the  pending  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  this  Company.  We  are 
gratified  that  the  government  approves  the 
position  of  the  Company  in  the  industry, 
and  especially  that  it  approves  the  admin¬ 
istrative  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Standing 
between  producers  and  consumers,  the 
business  of  sugar  refining  will  always  have 
many  difficulties  to  meet  and  to  overcome. 
There  is  large  excess  sugar  refining  capaci¬ 
ty  in  the  country  which  brings  about  the 
finest  sort  of  competition,  that  of  securing 
the  good-will  and  buying  approval  of  the 
public.” 

Prune  Association  Wins  its  Suit 

Suit  brought  by  the  Catz  American  Com¬ 
pany,  an  exporting  and  importing  firm  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  against  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  San  Jose,  recently  tried  in  the 
California  courts,  in  which  it  was  charged 
the  association  had  failed  to  deliver  fruit 
sold  the  Catz  company  during  the  season 
of  1917,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
prune  growers.  In  his  decision  Judge 
Brown  upheld  the  right  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  commandeer  foodstuffs  and 
war  material.  This  right  was  exercised 
in  1918,  when  the  Government  took  over  ah 
foods  and  material  needed  for.  the  army  and 
navy,  even  when  the  food  and  materials 
were  covered  by  contracts  held  by  other 
buyers.  The  suit  of  the  Catz  company 
grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  prune  grow¬ 
ers  to  deliver  1917  prunes  to  that  firm 
after  the  Government  had  commandeered 
a  large  part  of  the  available  stocks. 


Evansville  Plant  Needs  Operator 

The  plant  of  W,  H.  Dyer  &  Company, 
Evansville,  Tnd.,  canners  and  packers,  which 
was  sold  at  a  trustees’  sale  recently  to 
Frank  W.  Gricse,  a  local  broker,  will  re¬ 
sume  operations  as  soon  as  a  concern  can 
be  obtained  to  take  over  the  plant.  It  has 
been  idle  for  several  week’s.  Mr.  Griese 
states  that  production  in  some  lines  will  be 
started  this  year  and  that  by  next  year  the 
factory  will  be  able  to  run  full  time. 


Frazer  River  Salmon  Pack 

The  final  salmon  pack  returns  on  the 
Frazer  River  for  this  year  have  been  total¬ 
ed  by  W.  D.  Burdis,  secretary  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  Canners’  Association  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  B.  C.  In  comparison  with  1917,  the 
last  big  year,  the  1921  pack  shows  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  sockeyes  of  39,700  cases,  and  dur¬ 
ing  1913,  the  big  run  four  years  before  that, 
the  complete  sockeye  pack  on  the  river 
amounted  to  084,590. 

A  large  number  of  Red  Springs  w^ere 
packed  this  year,  the  amount  being  30,725 
cases.  White  and  Pink  Springs  were  not 
so  greatly  in  demand,  though  they,  too, 
were  plentiful.  Only  12,027  cases  were  put 
up,  including  both  grades.  Blue  Backs  were 
a  favorite  canning  fish  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  7.000  cases  were  packed. 
Only  1,220  cases  of  Steelhead  were  canned. 

Though  officially  this  fish  does  not  rank 
as  high  as  the  sockeye,  it  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  among  connoisseurs  as  being  one  of 
the  most  delicately  flavored  of  all  salmon. 
They  do  not  run  in  large  numbers  and  are 
more  of  the  species  of  salmon  -trout.  There 
were  more,  pinks  canned  this  year  than  any 
other  kind  of  fish,  totaling  192,906  cases. 
The  Cohoe  pack  amounted  to  117,228  and 
the  chums  60,835.  Tiie  total  for  the  year 
amounted  to  52,915  cases. 


Death  of  George  A.  Bayle 

George  A.  Bayle,  former  president  of  the 
Bayle  Food  Products  Company  of  St,  Louis, 
Mo.,  originator  of  horseradish  mustard 
first  manufacturer  of  peanut  butter  on  a 
commercial  scale,  died  December  18  at  his 
home  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Bayle’s  entire  business  life,  was  spent 
in  the  manufacturing  of  .food  products. 
In  1888  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own 
account  and  up  to  1911  operated  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  under  the  firm  name  of  George  A. 
Bayle.  In  that  year,  he  incorporated  as 
the  Bayle  Food  Products  Company  and 
served  as  president  until  the  fall  of  1920. 
Mr.  Bayle  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  salt- 
ers  of  peanuts  and  during  his  career 
watched  with  great  interest  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peanut  crop  and  the  growth 
of  the  many  peanut  products  well  known 
to  the  trade  and  extensively  manufactured 
throughout  the  country. 


“Eat  More  Meat”  Campaign  Favored 

Meat  consumption  lias  fallen  off  28 
pounds  per  capita  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  years,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  R.  A.  Gunn  in  addressing  the  Corn 
Belt  Meat  Producers’  Association  and  Iowa 
Federated  Shippers  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  re¬ 
cently  at  the  annual  convention.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  at  the  convention  endors¬ 
ing  an  “Eat  More  Meat”  campaign. 


Cuban  Firm  Wants  Purchasing  Agency  for 
American  Confectioners 

A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  act  as 
purchasing  agent  for  American  confection¬ 
ers  and  other  users  of  raw  sugar.  This 
firm  claims  to  hold  an  enviable  position  in 
that  they  can  obtain  raw  sugar  at  very 
low  prices  and  can  ship  from  the  Cuban 
sugar  mill  direct  to  factories  here.  The 
name  of  this  company  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


W.  Y.  Frisbie  New  Head  of 
Bureau  of  Cooperation 

W.  V.  Frisbie,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  head  of  the  office  of 
co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 

Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


We  Want  Extra  Copies 

OF  THE 

NOVEMBER  ISSUE 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

FIVE  HUNDRED  extra  copies  of  this  issue  were 
printed  by  the  publishers  in  anticipation  of  the 
demand,  but  so  unprecedented  was  the  number  of 
subscriptions  starting1  with  this  particular  number  that 
our  supply  was  exhausted  almost  immediately  on  the 
date  of  publication. 

WE  are  mighty  appreciative  of  our  readers’  interest 
as  manifested  by  this  extraordinary  demand, 
but  we  should  certainly  welcome  any  copies  re¬ 
turned  to  us.  In  all  such  cases,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
extend  the  respective  subscriptions  for  the  period  of 
one  month. 

The  American  Food  Journal 

Floral  Park,  New  York 

Business  and  Editorial  Offices; 

25  East  26th  Street  New  York  City 


ANNOUNCE M ENT 


We  are  very  glad  to  announce 
that  we  have  purchased  the  pat¬ 
ents  and  physical  assets  of  the 
Jagenberg  Machine  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  package  and  labeling 
machinery. 

It  is  our  plan  to  continue  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  line 
of  machines  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  and  practical  improvements 
as  our  engineering  organization 
deems  wise. 

Any  requests  for  information  or 
service  should  be  sent  direct  to 
our  main  office,  Norfolk  Downs, 
Massachusetts.  Such  requests 
will  receive  prompt  and  efficient 
attention. 


of 


PNEUMATIC  SCALE  CORP.,  Ltd. 

Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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1921  Sardine  Canning 
Season  A  Light  One 

News  dispatches  from  Eastport,  Me.,  the 
center  of  the  Maine  sardine  industry,  state 
that  the  sardine  canning  season  of  1921  is 
over  and  will  go  down  in  records  as  the 
poorest  year  with  the  smallest  pack  since 
1901.  The  total  pack  is  estimated  as 
slightly  under  1,000,000  cases,  compared 
with  3,000,000  cases  in  1919  and  2,500,000 
average.  The  prosperity  of  the  industry, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  such  places  as 
Eastport  and  Lubec,  depends  altogether  on 
the  regularity  of  the  supply  of  small  her¬ 
rings,  which  are  the  American  sardine.  At 
times  this  year  there  have  been  more  her¬ 
rings  than  the  factories  could  take  care  of, 
but  these  big  runs  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  a  decided  scarcity  prevailing  most 
of  the  season.  The  opening  price  for  her¬ 
rings  last  spring  was  $5  a  hogshead,  but 
lately  it  has  been  as  high  as  $10,  with  oc¬ 
casional  sales  at  $15,  and  the  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  was  about  $7.50.  The  sardine 
market  has  been  sluggish,  having  been 
overloaded  with  the  product  of  the  seasons 
of  1919  and  1920,  but  supplies  are  rapidly 
being  cleared  up  and  the  packers  confi¬ 
dently  expect  much  higher  prices  before 
spring. 


May  Secure  “Exporter's  Index” 

At  the  request  of  the  newly  formed 
Canned  Goods  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  co-oper¬ 
ating  in  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  gro¬ 
cers  interested  in  having  their  names  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Government’s  list  of  responsible 
American  concerns  to  receive  without 
charge  confidential  information  gathered  by 
the  Government  and  issued  from  time  to 
time  to  concerns  whose  names  are  to  be 
included  in  the  “Exporter’s  Index.”  To 
be  listed  in  the  “Exporter’s  Index”  gro¬ 
cers  must  fill  out  a  certain  blank  regard¬ 
ing  their  financial  responsibility.  The 
blank  can  be  procured  from  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 


California  Canning  Peach  Growers 

The  California  Canning  Peach  Growers, 
Inc.,  is  the  name  of  the  newest  farmers’ 
co-operative  organization  in  that  State. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Moulton,  president  of  the  Sutter 
Peach  Growers’  Association,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  held  at  Stockton  at 
which  the  new  organization  was  launched, 
and  Senator  M.  B.  Harris,  of  Fresno,  acted 
as  legal  advisor.  The  Sutter  County  As¬ 
sociation,  which  operated  this  year  in  that 
county  only,  will  be  merged  with  the  new 
State  organization  December  1. 

Gaskill  New  Chairman  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve 

Nelson  B.  Gaskill  of  New  Jersey  became 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
December  1,  for  a  term  of  one  year,  Mr. 
Gaskill,  w'ho  was  vice-chairman  during  the 
past  year,  succeeds  to  the  chairmanship 
under  the  rule  of  the  commission  which 
provides  for  rotation  in  the  office  of  chair¬ 
man  among  the  several  commissioners. 

Mr.  Gaskill  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mission  in  December,  1919,  to  fill  an  unex¬ 
pired  term  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
Franklin  Fort.  He  entered  upon  duty  in 
February,  1920.  He  served  as  assistant  at¬ 
torney  general  of  New  Jersey  from  1906 
to  1914.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
during  the  W^orld  War. 


A  Bottle  a  Day  Keeps  the  Doctor 
Away 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  early  insani¬ 
tary  “pop”  of  our  forefathers  to  the 
sparkling,  nutritive  and  thirst- quench¬ 
ing  beverages  of  the  modern  bottler. 

This  is  the  theme  of  an  interesting 
little  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Adri- 
ance  Machine  Works,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  bottle  filling  and 
capping  machinery,  and  distributed  in 
large  quantities  to  the  bottlers  of  the 
country  for  general  dissemination  among 
the  public. 

The  day  is  past,  says  this  pamphlet, 
when  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of 
these  drinks  was  their  “nose-tickling  or 
thirst-quenching  qualities.”  Carbonated 
drinks  also  possess  tonic  properties  and 
food  and  dietetic  values  and  stand  alone 
among  beverages. 

“They  actually  promote  the  processes 
of  digestion  by  causing  an  abundant 
secretion  of  the  digestive  juices.  As  a 
tonic  they  stimulate  the  entire  nervous 
system  and  invigorate  the  over-fatigued 
body.  The  sugar  contained  in  the  fruit 
juices,  extracts  and  concentrates — on 
an  average  about  three- fourths  of  an 
ounce — when  added  to  the  carbonated 
water  becomes  invert  sugar— the  purest 
and  most  concentrated  food  known.  In¬ 
vert  sugar  needs  no  digestion;  it  is  car¬ 
ried  directly  into  the  blood,  causing  an 
immediate  experience  of  exhilaration 
and  well-being.  The  so-called  soft 
drink  contains  on  an  average  167  cal¬ 
ories  of  energy  forming  material  to  the 
pound,  more  than  is  contained  in  oys¬ 
ters,  clams,  lobsters,  asparagus,  string 
beans,  tomatoes,  beef  or  chicken  soup. 


New  Cocoa  Product 
Put  on  Market 

“Choconilla”  is  the  name  of  a  new  cocoa 
product  recently  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Galloway-West  Co.,  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  concoction  of  delicious 
drinks  or  in  the  preparation  of  desserts, 
such  as  puddings,  pies  and  cakes.  The  in¬ 
ventor,  W.  A.  West,  set  about  perfecting 
a  process  that  would  break  up  all  the  fine 
cells  of  the  cocoa.  He  claims  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  this  by  putting  the  cocoa  in 
lacquered  cans,  heating  it  very  hot  and 
retaining  that  heat  long  enough  to  cause 
every  particle  of  cocoa  to  expand  and 
break  open,  discharging  the  contents  into 
the  can.  There  it  remains  until  opened 
and  used  by  the  consumer.  The  user  will 
note,  it  is  said,  that  there  are  practically 
no  settlings  in  a  cup  of  “Choconilla.” 

Dr.  Wesner,  head  of  the  Columbus  lab¬ 
oratory  of  Chicago,  following  a  thorough 
analysis  of  “Choconilla,”  is  reported  as 
making  this  statement: 

A  glass  composed  of  5  ounces  of  3.5  milk 
and  2  ounces  of  “Choconilla”  has  24  per 
cent  more  protein  than  a  glass  of  7  ounces 
of  3.5  milk.  The  “Choconilla”  mixture  also 
contains  8  per  cent  more  food  value  than 
a  glass  of  plain  milk. 


“Milk  for  Health”  Campaign  in  Cleveland 

An  educational  advertising  campaign  on 
the  health  value  of  milk  has  been  started 
in  Cleveland  newspapers  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Public  Health  Association. 


Statement  of  Ownership  and  Management  of  The  American  Food  Journal 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal,  published  monthly  at 
Floral  Park,  N,  Y.,  for  October  1,  1921. 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Nassau, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  J.  T.  Emery,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
American  Food  Journal,  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir¬ 
culation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  bus¬ 
iness  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  American  rood  Journal, 
Inc.,  25  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Editor,  C.  E.  Wright. 

Managing  Editor,  Leo  H.  Joachim. 

Business  Manager,  J.  T.  Emery. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor¬ 
poration,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

J.  T.  Emery,  25  East  26th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Karl  M.  Mann,  25  East  26th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


C.  E.  Wright,  25  East  26th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Louis  F.  Dodd,  25  East  26th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities  are:  (If  there  are  non,  so  state.) 
None, 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  con¬ 
tain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said,  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  EMERY, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
21st  day  of  December,  1921. 

(Seal)  T.  FOSTER  GAINES, 

Notary  Public  of  New  York. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 
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A  New 

American 

Wrapping  Machine 


This  Machine  Wraps  110  Packages  A  Minute 

It  was  built  especially  to  wrap  the  William  H.  Luden  cough  drops. 

The  sealing  is  done  by  heat.  You,  of  course,  realize  the  many  advantages  of  heat¬ 
sealing  packages  so  as  to  prevent  insects  and  dirt  from  getting  in  the  contents,  and  also 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  contents  either  free  from  moisture,  or  retaining  its 
original  moisture  ar  the  requirements  of  the  product  may  be. 

Some  Interesting  Facts 

Regarding  This  Wonderful 
Machine 


Y  HE  cartons  are  first  wrapped  in  wax  paper 

and  then  hermetically  sealed  by  pass¬ 
ing  under  a  hot  plate.  This  plate  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  in  the  middle  of 
three  plates  which  are  lifted  off  to  show 
the  operation  of  the  machine.  The  first 
plate  is  merely  a  tension  plate  which  holds 
the  paper  in  place  after  it  has  been  folded. 
The  second  plate,  which  in  the  cut  con¬ 
tains  a  package,  is  the  heater,  showing  how 
the  heat  is  applied  to  both  the  top  and  the 
ends.  The  third  plate  is  a  brush  which 
smooths  out  any  irregularities  insuring  a 
perfect  fold  and  seal. 

Y  OU  will  notice  that  the  machine  is  very 

accessible  and  that  these  top  plates  are 
very  easily  removed.  You  will  also  notice 
that  there  is  but  one  working  part  above 


the  table,  this  being  the  tucker,  which  is 
shown  just  in  the  act  of  descending  to  fold 
the  paper  around  the  carton  just  leaving  the 
roll. 

Y  OUR  packing  problem  may  require  a 
similar  machine.  Our  engineers  are  at 
your  disposal  to  help  you  in  solving  any 
wrapping  problem  that  may  confront  you. 
Stop  at  our  factory,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
machines  of  various  types  in  operation,  or 
mail  us  samples  of  the  packages  you  may  be 
interested  in  having  wrapped.  We  will  re¬ 
turn  your  samples,  wrapped  as  they  would 
be  when  delivered  by  our  machines,  and  will 
furnish  you  with  suggestions  and  estimates 
for  obtaining  maximum  results  in  wrapping 
your  product. 

ADDRESS: 


The  American  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corp. 

265  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Louisville  to  address  the  canners.  Walter  G.  Campbell,  act¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  B.  R.  Hart,  specialist  in  canned  goods,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  were  both  present  at  the  opening 
sessions  and  addressed  the  delegates  on  the  role  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  canning  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  address  concerned  itself  principally  witn 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  indicated  how  the  enforcement 
of  this  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Government’s  representa¬ 
tives  had  inspired  confidence  in  the  contents  of  the  can  and 
by  so  doing  had  been  a  great  boon  to  the  canning  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hart  went  into  detail  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  enable  it  to  aid  the  canners  more 
effectively.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  canners  should  develop  their  overseas  markets  and 
pointed  out  the  service  the  newly  organized  foodstuffs  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  department  under  the  direction  of  E.  G.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  was  prepared  to  offer  to  the  canning  industry. 

Charles  H.  Bentley,  vice-president  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  told  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  research  committee 
of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  of  the  prejudice 
that  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  a  result  of  the  ripe  olive 
poisonings  and  suggested  that  the 
prejudice  could  be  eliminated  only 
through  the  means  of  intelligent 
scientific  investigation  combined 
with  a  thorough-going  publicity 
campaign. 

“The  expression  ‘ptomaine  poi¬ 
soning’  has  been  used  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  for  many  doctors 
found  it  a  convenient  way  to  cover 
up  their  ignorance,  while  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  headliners 
found  it  a  startling  and  alarming 
phrase  to  catch  the  eye,”  Mr. 

Bentley  said.  “The  expression  is 
still  used,  and  for  the  most  part 
inadvisedly,  but  we  hear  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  ptomaine  poisoning 
nowadays.” 

Penny  Change  Urged  as  Grocery 
Policy 

R.  W.  McCreery,  of  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  discussed  increased 
distribution  and  pressed  hard  the 
importance  of  penny  change  to 
equalize  profit  margins  and  prices 
oi  canned  food.  He  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  five,  ten,  fifteen- 
cent  method  of  quoting  and  making  selling  prices  and  attrib¬ 
uted  to  that  the  complaints  of  continued  high  prices  and  the 
success  of  the  chain  stores  in  taking  away  business  from  the 
individually-owned  stores.  The  grocer,  he  stated,  should  car¬ 
ry  only  the  highest  grade'  if  he  so  advertises  and  “should  be 
willing  to  split  a  five-cent  piece  into  five  pennies  in  regard 
to  the  selling  price.” 

A  strong  plea  for  the  chain  store  grocers  was  given  by 
Harry  L.  Jones,  president  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  emphasized  the  econ¬ 
omies  that  have  resulted  from  this  form  of  organization  of 
the  retail  grocery  business  and  indicated  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  purchasing  and  selling  that  accrued  to  both  the  com¬ 
panies  and  the  consumers.  Comment  was  made  by  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  on  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  National  Canners’  Association  had  given  official 
recognition  of  the  chain  stores  at  one  of  its  conventions. 

Retailers  Disagree  with  Chain  Store  Arguments 

Alfred  Beckman,  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’ 


Association,  delivered  an  address  originally  prepared  by 
Francis  E.  Kamper,  president  of  the  association,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present.  In  a  well-delivered  reading  of  this 
paper,  Mr.  Beckman  attempted  to  answer  one  by  one  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  chain  store  advocates  and  indicated  the  many 
opportunities  the  retailers  had  to  co-operate  with  the  can¬ 
ners.  He  emphasized  the  support  given  to  Canned  Foods 
Week  by  the  grocery  men  and  the  many  other  instances  of 
good  will  toward  the  manufacturers. 

A  forceful  plea  for  co-operation  in  putting  out  only  the 
best  of  products  was  made  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  Mr.  McLaurin 
predicted  better  business  conditions  with  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy. 

James  Moore  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  New 
York  Canners,  Inc.,  was  chosen  by  the  canners  at  their  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  session  to  serve  them  during  1922  as  chief  officer 
of  their  organization.  Other  officers  elected  were:  James  A. 
Anderson,  Morgan,  Utah,  first  vice-president;  Chas.  H.  Bent¬ 
ley,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  second  vice-president;  Frank  E.  Gor- 

rell,  Washington,  D.  C.,  re-elected 
secretary-ti’easurer  for  the  fif¬ 
teenth  consecutive  term. 

There  were  also  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  the  following 
new  directors:  H.  L.  Herrington, 
Ogden,  Utah;  Elmer  E.  Chase,  San 
Jose,  Cal.;  Chas.  H.  Bentley,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  William  Timson, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  W.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Randolph,  Wis.;  C.  H.  Sears, 
Chillicothe,  O.;  B.  W.  Weller,  Oak 
Harbor,  O.;  E.  B.  Deming,  South 
Bellingham,  Wash.;  E.  G.  McDou- 
gall,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  R.  Roach, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Robert  S. 
Shriver,  Westminster,  Md.;  D.  H. 
Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  V. 
D.  Maas,  Keokuk,  la.;  C.  0.  Daw¬ 
son,  Blair,  Neb.;  Sol  Brown,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  S.  E.  Comstock,  New 
ark,  N.  Y.;  I.  Stephany,  Seaford, 
Del.;  D.  E.  Winebrenner,  Hanover, 
Pa.;  L.  R.  Hardenbergh,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  W.  D.  Campbell,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Harry  P.  Strasbaugh,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md.,  retiring  president  of  the 
association  was  given  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  a  tribute  to  his  work  in  di¬ 
recting  the  affairs  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year. 

Paul  E.  Kroehle,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  retiring  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
discussed  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  canners. 

Problems  Facing  the  Canner 

“Two  great  problems  face  us  who  are  in  the  business  of 
food,”  said  Mr.  Kroehle.  “First,  the  necessity  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand.  The  producers 
must  study  the  consumer’s  economic  condition  and  intelli¬ 
gently  conduct  their  businesses  in  accord  therewith.  There 
must  be  avoided  any  probability  or  possibility  of  too  exces¬ 
sive  a  pack  which  usually  results  in  demoralization  and  dis¬ 
aster  to  themselves.  Secondly,  the  necessity  of  the  spirit  of 
‘getting  together.’  Not  by  any  means  the  trust  idea  but 
rather  the  direct  opposite.  All  elements  of  trade  or  the 
various  links  in  the  chain  of  food  distribution  must  de¬ 
liberately  study  the  situation  and  function  in  a  friendly  co¬ 
operative  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy.  The 
year  of  1922  will  then  run  its  course  with  re-adjustments  in 
food  constantly  occurring  without  bringing  in  its  wake  fur¬ 
ther  losses  to  the  producers  and  distributors.” 


CANNING  INDUSTRY 
EMERGING  FROM 
DEPRESSION 

"WE  have  absolute  faith  that 
we  have  passed  through  the 
worst  period  of  depression  that 
the  canning  industry  has  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  are  conservatively 
optimistic  that  the  industry  will  be 
on  the  up-grade  from  now  on. 

“The  National  Canners’  Associ¬ 
ation  represents  an  investment  of 
capital  of  over  $500,000,000  and  the 
value  of  the  products  handled  by 
the  association  amounts  to  $1,000,- 
000,000.  The  prosperity  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  represented  by  these 
figures  is  dependent  upon  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  agricultural 
interests.  We  have  sustained  the 
same  losses  which  the  farmers  suf¬ 
fered  and  we  shall  proportionately 
prosper  with  their  improvement.’* 
— President  JAMES  MOORE,  of 
National  Canners’  Association. 
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New  Advisory  Committee  for  Research  Laboratory 

What  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive  moves 
toward  further  scientific  development  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  was  the  appointment  at  the  second  day’s  session  by  the 
National  Research  Council  of  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“This  committee  wall  be  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
active  scientific  men  in  the  country,”  said  Henry  Burden,  of 
Casenovia,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  research  committee. 

“In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  promoting  industrial  re¬ 
search  in  all  possible  ways,  the  research  council  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  chief  chemist  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  has  appointed  an  advisory  committee 
for  the  canners’  laboratory.  This  committee  consists  of  the 
following  men:  W.  D.  Bancroft,  chairman,  professor  of  physi¬ 
cal  chemistry,  Cornell  University;  E.  B.  Fred,  professor  of 
bacteriology,  University  of  Wisconsin;  T.  B.  Johnson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organic  chemistry,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University;  E.  L.  McMeans,  Mc- 
Means  and  Tripp,  Indianapolis;  L. 

B.  Mendel,  professor  of  Physio¬ 
logical  chemistry,  Yale  University; 

C.  L.  Morton,  professor  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Physics,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology;  and  A.  E. 

White,  professor  of  metallurgy, 

University  of  Michigan. 

Value  of  Advisory  Committee 

“It  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  laboratory  to  have  such  a 
group  of  men  as  this  informed  of 
the  detail  of  our  work  and  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  with  the  di¬ 
rector  of  this  laboratory,”  stated 
Mr.  Burden.”  In  the  meantime,  the 
better  grasp  these  men  will  have 
regarding  the  processes  of  the 
canning  industry  and  its  aims  and 
accomplishments  will  result  in 
more  adequate  and  more  accurate 
instructions  to  their  students, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  desire  of 
the  association  for  the  highest 
type  of  publicity.” 

Army  Subsistence  Officer  Praises 
Canned  Foods 

Canned  food  was  described  at 
this  session  as  the  “best  food  for 
the  army,”  by  Major  J.  H.  Adams 

of  Washington,  chief  of  subsist-  _ 

ence,  Quartermaster  General’s  Of¬ 
fice,  who  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  canners’  association 
meeting  at  the  Seelbach  hotel. 

“Everybody  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Quartermaster 
General  and  on  down  is  keenly  interested  in  feeding  the  army 
and  determined  that  the  present  high  standard  shall  be 
maintained,”  said  Major  Adams  at  the  Seelbach  yesterday. 

“Good  food  not  only  builds  up  the  physique  but  is  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  maintaining  the  morale.  The  soldier’s 
ration  costs  today  about  thirty-two  cents  per  day.  That 
seems  low,  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  wholesale  prices 
and  do  not  have  to  consider  a  profit.  It  is  really  necessary 
for  us  to  have  the  best  of  everything — say,  for  instance,  in 
com  or  tomatoes,  where  we  buy  in  such  immense  quantities, 
if  we  serve  a  soldier  with  an  inferior  grade,  he  would  not 
come  back  for  another  helping.  Therefore,  we  would  have  a 
great  stock  on  hand  and  no  way  to  dispose  of  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  we  provide  the  best — another,  is  our 
pride. 

“As  for  canned  foods,  if  it  had  not  been  for  them,  the 


American  Expeditionary  Force  could  not  have  been  success¬ 
fully  sent  and  maintained  across  the  water;  in  fact,  without 
canned  foods,  we  could  not  maintain  an  army  of  any  consid- 
eiable  size  in  this  country,  much  less  on  foreign  soils. 

“An  idea  of  the  important  part  played  .by  canned  foods 
may  be  gained  when  I  tell  you  the  total  amount  of  such  foods 
purchased  by  the  War  Department  for  the  American  and 
Allied  Forces,  during  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  United 
States  was  in  the  war,  amounted  to  the  following: 

Canned  vegetables  .  900,000,000  pounds 

Canned  fruits  .  .  60,000,000  pounds 

Canned  milk,  evap.  and  cond .  240,000,000  pounds 

Canned  meats  . .  324,000,000  pounds 

Canned  fish  and  seafoods .  209,000,000  pounds 

“American  canned  food  is  the  best  in  the  world,  with  a  few 
minoi  exceptions.  The  French  are  known  for  a  certain  high 
grade  peas  and  the  Norwegians  have  attracted  attention  with 
baby  carrots.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  where  special  claims 
are  made  for  foreign  goods,  our  own  people  feel  confident 
they  are  meeting  the  same  standards  of  excellence.” 


WHAT  CO-OPERATION  IN 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 
MEANS 

? JN  union  there  is  strength.’  This 
is  an  old  adage,  but  its  truth 
remains.  As  decades  roll  by  and 
one  generation  follows  another, 
new  wonders  are  revealed  to  us  and 
yet  more  terrible  dangers  are  also 
revealed  as  possible  menaces  to 
our  comfort  and  safety. 

“Where  individual  canners  have 
felt  themselves  strong,  even  the 
strongest  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
association  with  others  of  their 
kind,  and  where  an  asseciation  of  a 
few  has  been  formed,  there  has 
been  found  the  necessity  for  a 
greater.  Where  national  associa¬ 
tions  exist  in  two  industries  close¬ 
ly  allied  as  are  the  canners  and  the 
brokers,  it  is  but  reasonable  and 
obvious  that  exceedingly  close  re¬ 
lations  should  bind  them  to¬ 
gether.”— PAUL  E.  KROEHLE, 
Ex-President,  National  Food  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association. 


Sectional  Meetings  of  Canners 
Shortly  after  the  second  day’s 
general  meeting  of  the  canners, 
the  food  brokers  held  their  first 
session  at  the  Seelbach  and  simul¬ 
taneously  four  sectional  sessions 
of  the  canners’  association  began. 
The  tomato  section  met  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  William 
Silver,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  presiding. 
Four  addresses  were  on  its  pro¬ 
gram,  the  first  three  of  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  entire  range  of  the  tomato 
canning  industry.  They  were  “The 
Field,”  by  C.  G.  Woodbury,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau  of  raw  products 
research,  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington;  “The  Fac¬ 
tory,”  B.  R.  Hart,  specialist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington;  and  “The 
Consumer,”  Albert  Ivison,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’ 
Association,  Louisville.  The  re¬ 
maining  address  was  on  “Canned 
Foods  Week,”  and  Royal  F.  Clark, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  chairman  of  the 
National  Canned  Foods  Week  com¬ 
mittee,  was  the  speaker. 

The  molasses  and  sirup  section 
met  at  the  Watterson  Hotel  and 
discussed  the  cane  and  maple  sirup 
industry,  L.  B.  Whitfield  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  presiding.  The  pump¬ 
kin  section  also  met  at  the  Watterson,  with  Richard  Dickin¬ 
son  of  Eureka,  Ill.,  in  the  chair.  C.  J.  Mitchell  led  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  standards  for  canned  pumpkin,  after  which  a  code  of 
standards  was  adopted  designed  to  guarantee  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  health  and  safety  in  canned  goods. 

Beans  were  the  theme  of  a  joint  session  of  wax,  green  and 
baked  bean  canners  at  the  Seelbach,  H.  E.  Halstead,  of  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  presiding  for  the  first  two  sections,  and  E.  P. 
Gale,  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  for  the  baked  bean  section.  C.  G. 
Woodbury,  Washington,  D.  C.,  described  the  stringless  bean 
and  methods  for  preserving  that  variety  efficiently.  B.  R. 
Hart  spoke  on  canning  practices  which  he  said  were  now 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  safety.  Mer¬ 
ritt  Green,  Jr.,  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  delivered  an  address  on 
“What  Do  You  Know  About  Beans?” 

Technical  Problems  at  Subdivision  Meetings 

Sectional  meetings  of  the  canners  continued  throughout  the 
third  day  of  the  convention,  many  important  addresses  being 
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delivered  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  respective  branches 
of  the  canning  industry. 

The  pea  section,  which  met  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 
with  James  A.  Anderson,  Morgan,  Utah,  in  the  chair,  had  a 
program  of  six  such  talks.  The  fruit  section,  at  the  Seel- 
bach,  with  F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk,  East  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
siding,  had  only  two,  as  was  the  case  with  the  kraut  section, 
which  met  at  the  Tyler,  B.  E.  Babcock,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  acting 
as  presiding  officer. 

At  the  latter  section,  William  Clendenin  of  Chicago,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  medicinal  value  of  sauer  kraut. 

New  light  was  thrown  upon  many  of  the  packers’  problems 
by  Herman  Melten  of  Lansing,  Ill.,  and  several  suggestions 
were  made  by  the  speaking  looking  forward  to  their  solution. 

Sweet  Potato  Canners  Meet 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  sweet  potato  canners  at  the 
Hotel  Henry  Watterson  on  the  same  day.  John  A.  McDer¬ 
mott,  Mobile,  Ala.,  president  of  the  Southern  Sweet  Potato 
Canners’  Association,  was  in  the  chair  and  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Co-operation.”  The  other  speaker  was  J.  W.  Stone, 
whose  subject  was  “Progress  and  Development  of  Yellow 
Yams.” 

On  Thursday,  January  19,  the 
last  of  the  canners’  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  were  held.  The  corn  section 
convened  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Cath¬ 
edral  with  J.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines, 
in  the  chair.  Elected  officers  for 
the  next  year  for  this  section  in¬ 
clude:  chairman,  Ira  Whitmer, 

Bloomington,  Ill.;  vice-chairman,  E. 

C.  Thatcher,  DeGraff,  Ohio,  and 
secretary,  Robert  Shrider,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Milk  Section  Hears  Dr.  Bigelow 

The  milk  section  met  at  the 
Seelbach  with  Walter  Page,  Chi¬ 
cago,  presiding,  and  the  tomato 
catsup  section  convened  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Henry  Watterson  with  Wade  L. 

Street,  Chicago,  as  presiding  offi¬ 
cer.  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  director  of  the  research 
laboratory  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association,  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses  to  both  the  corn  and  milk 
sections.  Using  charts  and  illus¬ 
trations,  Dr.  Bigelow  discussed 
the  recent  work  of  the  laboratory 
in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  bacteria  and  desirable  tempera¬ 
tures  in  canning. 

The  convention  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association  opened 
on  Tuesday  morning,  January  16, 

Paul  E.  Kroehle,  retiring  president 
of  the  association,  presiding.  Mr.  Kroehle’s  address  wa& 
largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  matters  of  special  interest 
to  the  food  brokers’  association.  Questions  particularly 
touched  upon,  included  advocacy  that  the  association’s  presi¬ 
dent  be  elected  for  a  term  of  only  one  year  and  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  re-election,  that  the  association  have  only  one  vice- 
president,  that  an  executive  secretary  be  employed,  and  that 
the  750  members  of  the  organization  should  co-operate  with 
the  canners  in  putting  across  Canned  Goods  Week. 

Stabilization  of  Market  Imperative 

“I  must  impress  upon  you,”  Mr.  Kroehle  said,  “the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  extreme  caution  and  unusual  precaution  in  the 
wording  of  your  telegrams  and  letters,  especially  of  your 
circular  letters.  The  situation  is  serious  and  we  must  help 
in  it.  The  market  must  become  stabilized  or  else  ruin  faces 
our  friends. 

“The  whole  system  of  sales  distribution  must  function  as 
hitherto.  Distributors  must  buy  futures  and  sell  futures  to 


the  retail  trade.  If  the  jobber  does  not  function  as  hitherto 
the  canner  either  faces  receivership  or  the  necessity  of  estab¬ 
lishing  new  channels  of  distribution. 

“This  latter  can  occur  by  a  consolidation  of  canners,  until 
by  reason  of  size  and  world  importance,  our  national  exist¬ 
ence  can  be  secured  for  any  necessary  purpose.  This  de¬ 
mands  serious  consideration.  The  jobbers  must  not  be  asked 
to  hold  the  bag.” 

Following  Mr.  Kroehle’s  address,  talks  were  made  by  Harry 
P.  Strasbaugh,  retiring  president  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association;  J.  W.  Herscher,  president  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association;  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  Fred  Mason, 
president  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  Appointment  of  committees  on  nominations  and  reso¬ 
lutions  and  reports  of  the  organization’s  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Convention  Called  “Disarmament  Conference” 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  brokers  on  Tuesday  evening 
James  Moore,  the  newly-elected  president  of  the  Canners’ 
Association,  praised  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  joint  conven¬ 
tion  and  designated  it  as  “a  disarmament  conference  for  the 

purpose  of  perfecting  a  league  of 
associations  engaged  in  producing 
and  handling  food.” 

Revelations  were  made  at  the 
banquet  showing  that  all  had  not 
been  well  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  since  the  war,  and  that  dis¬ 
putes  had  arisen  and  a  food  war 
been  proclaimed  which  has  injured 
the  entire  machinery  of  production 
and  distribution  of  canned  goods. 
More  than  two  dozen  speakers 
stressed  the  necessity  of  harmony 
among  the  wholesale  grocers,  the 
canners  and  the  food  brokers.  Les¬ 
sons  have  been  learned  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  it  was 
said,  since  the  “orgy  of  high 
prices,”  that  convinced  them  the 
food  broker  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  link  between  the  canner  and 
the  wholesaler. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  secretary  of 
the  National  Canners’  Association, 
was  the  first  speaker  introduced  by 
Paul  E.  Kroehle,  retiring  president 
of  the  brokers.  Mr.  Gorrell  said 
he  had  been  fighting  pessimism 
since  the  war  and  did  not  hold 
with  the  majority  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
canning  industry.  “Be  optimistic 
and  make  lemonade  out  of  the  lem¬ 
ons  handed  you,”  he  urged.  “The 
sooner  you  put  back  of  you  your 
past  losses  the  better.  There  are  enough  men  in  this  room 
at  the  biggest  gathering  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
to  biing  about  better  conditions  in  the  whole  country  by  just 
getting  to  work  and  stopping  their  constant  criticism  and 
knocking  of  each  other.” 

Many  Speakers  at  Food  Brokers’  Banquet 

Harry  Strasbaugh,  retiring  president  of  the  canners,  read 
a  telegram  from  the  Oklahoma  state  grocers’  convention  at 
Ardmore,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Louisville  get-to¬ 
gether  meeting  would  result  in  co-operation  of  grocers,  can¬ 
ners  and  brokers.  Other  speakers  were  presidents  of  various 
associations  of  the  industry:  J.  Davidson,  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers;  J.  H.  McLaurin  of  the  Southern  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers;  Ogden  S.  Sells  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association;  Fred  Mason  of  the  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association;  Royal  Clark  of  the  Western  Canners’ 
Association;  Elmer  Chase  of  the  California  Canners’  League* 
other  officials  present  included  Walter  J.  Sears  and  Frank 
Gerber  of  the  National  Canners’  Association;  William  Web- 


A  PARABLE— AND  REALITY 

^  ^/"EATHER  reporters  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  observers  are 
plentiful,  but  real  salesmen  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  thej'Te  work¬ 
ing  hard. 

“When  you  think  that  you  can’t 
get  it  over,  just  remember  the  story 
of  the  two  little  frogs  that  fell  into 
a  crock  of  milk  one  dark  night. 
One  of  them  swam  for  a  time,  tried 
repeatedly  to  climb  the  smooth 
sides  of  the  crock  and  finally  gave 
up  in  disgust,  quit  and  was  drown¬ 
ed.  The  other  little  frog  was  made 
of  different  stuff— he  didn’t  try  the 
hopeless  job  of  climbing  out  of  the 
crock,  but  he  kept  on  swimming  all 
night  long.  When  the  morning 
dawned  and  he  could  gaze  about  a 
bit,  he  found  that  his  swimming 
had  churned  a  large  island  of  butter 
for  him  to  rest  on,  and,  caught  in 
it,  were  five  fat  flies  all  nicely  but¬ 
tered  and  ready  for  breakfast.  Draw 
your  own  moral  from  this  story” — 
OGDEN  S.  SELLS,  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association. 
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ber  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers’  Association;  T.  C. 
Tucker  of  the  California  Almond  Exchange;  James  M.' Hobbs' 
William  Nichols,  Yancey  R.  Altsheller,  Thomas  Meehan! 
Walter  A.  Frost,  Charles  S.  Jones,  Joseph  Keevers,  Harry  N. 
Dailey,  Joseph  Kline  and  E.  A.  Stolzenberger,  of  Louisville. 

Ford  to  Head  Brokers 

At  the  elections  held  on  the  following  day,  the  brokers 
elected  as  their  new  president  James  L.  Ford  of  St.  Louis, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  man  ever  to  have  held  that 
office.  He  is  40  years  old.  Other  officers  elected  included: 
First  vice-president,  Walter  J.  Townsend,  New  York;  second 
v ice-pi esident,  James  M.  Hobbs,  Chicago;  third  vice-presi- 
dent.  Mart  Ebeling,  Dallas,  and  treasurer,  Oswald  Lockett, 
Jr.,  Chicago. 

The  state  diiectors  chosen  by  the  food  brokers  were: 

Alabama,  0.  C.  Holland  of  Montgomery;  Arkansas,  W.  W. 
Johnson  of  Little  Rock;  California,  J.  O.  Crawford'  of  Los 
Angeles,  Coloiado,  Mortimer  Simons  of  Denver;  Florida 
George  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Jacksonville;  Georgia,  N.  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Atlanta;  Idaho,  H.  H.  Cornell  of  Boise;  Illinois,  W  R 
Orr  of  Danville;  Indiana,  L.  A.  Parker  of  Evansville;  Iowa 
John  O.  Knutson  of  Sioux  City;  Kansas,  Thomas  B.  Griffith 
of  Wichita;  Kentucky,  C.  H.  Stephenson  of  Louisville. 

Louisiana,  Charles  W.  Mackie,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans;  Maine 
George  W.  Tilden  of  Lubec;  Maryland,  Henry  C.  Schwab  of 
Baltimore;  Massachusetts,  Daniel  W.  Bodell  of  Boston;  Mien, 
igan,  Floyd  E.  Bowen  of  Detroit;  Minnesota,  Theodore 
Smith  of  Duluth;  Mississippi,  Charles  W.  Kittleman  of 
Gieenville;  Missouri,  Ward  Goodloe  of  St.  Louis;  Montana, 
F.  S.  Decker,  Jr.,  of  Butte;  Nebraska,  George  F.  Engler  of 
Omaha;  New  York,  George  Nowland  of  New  York;  New 
Mexico,  R.  P.  Woodson,  Jr.,  of  Albuquerque;  North  Carolina, 
Charles  M.  Britt  of  Asheville;  North  Dakota,  H.  F.  Daum  of 
Columbus. 

Ohio,  Edward  D.  Klum  of  Cincinnati;  Oklahoma,  W.  T 
Love  of  Oklahoma  City;  Oregon,  H.  M.  Hallard  of  Portland; 
Pennsylvania,  George  A.  Buse  of  Pittsburgh;  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  J.  M.  Pollock  of  Spartansburg;  South  Dakota,  Harry  L. 
Schultz  of  Sioux  Falls;  Tennessee,  Louis  R.  Donolson,  Jr.,  of 
Memphis;  Texas,  Ned  Linnartz  of  San  Antonio;  Utah,  Ferd 
J.  Fabian  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Virginia,  John  M.  Horton  of 
Roanoke;  Washington,  E.  H.  Hamlin  of  Seattle;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  T.  G.  Dabney  of  Charleston,  and  Wisconsin,  F.  F. 
O’Brien  of  Milwaukee. 

Englehart  New  President  of  Machinery  Men 

The  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Henry  Watterson  on  Tuesday,  elected  Frank  C.  Engle- 
hait  of  Chicago  as  president.  Ernest  E.  Finch,  Cincinnati, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  J.  A.  Hanna,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
was  re-elected  secretary,  at  the  session  of  the  association  in 
the  Hotel  Henry  Watterson.  The  following  were  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors:  Thomas  E.  Lester,  Chicago,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Finch,  and  F.  H.  Langenkamp,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  A.  L.  Whitehurst,  Baltimore,  for  three  years 
each. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Ford  was  elected,  the 
association  presented  to  James  Hobbs  of  Chicago,  the  retir¬ 
ing  secretary,  who  served  in  that  capacity  for  fourteen  years, 
an  automobile  in  appreciation  of  his  services. 

_  A  resolution  was  passed  prohibiting  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  from  exhibiting  machinery  or  models  at  state  con¬ 
ventions,  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  canners 
themselves  and  causing  heavy  expense  to  the  exhibitors. 
Violation  of  the  rule  will  result  in  expulsion  of  offenders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provision  of  the  resolution. 

Ogden  F.  Sells,  Buffalo,  retiring  president,  said  he  hoped 
for  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  canned  goods  of  between 
55  and  60  per  cent  during  the  year,  but  said  that  as  long  as 
unemployment  continues  and  as  long  as  foreign  trade  is  at 
a  minimum  no  canneries  can  be  expected  to  operate  on  a  100 
per  cent  basis  profitably. 

Pickle  Packers  Elect  Crandall 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pickle  Packers’  Association  C.  B. 
Crandall  was  elected  president,  succeeding  F.  A.  Brown  of 
Chicago;  E.  S.  Le  France,  mayor  of  Winona,  and  pickier, 


LEADERS  AMONG  THE  CANNERS 
C.  H.  Bentley 
Vice-President 

H.  P.  Strasb&ugh  Janies  Moore 

Retiring  President  President 

was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  F.  A.  Vickers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  the  secretaryship.  State  directors  elected  were  as 
follows:  California,  John  Cox  of  San  Francisco;  Canada,  J. 
A.  Wells  of  Toronto;  Colorado,  Karl  Mayer  of  Brighton; 
Connecticut;  F.  C.  Gould  of  Silver  Lane;  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  W.  R.  Eley  of  Washington;  Iowa,  W.  W.  Doolittle  of 
Marshalltown;  Indiana,  G.  D.  Williston  of  Fort  Wayne;  Illi¬ 
nois,  Frank  Sheppard  of  Chicago;  Kentucky,  L.  H.  Hirsch  of 
Louisville;  Michigan,  George  S.  Walker  of  Grand  Rapids; 
Minnesota,  I.  V.  Gedney  of  Minneapolis;  Missouri,  L.  Maull 
of  St.  Louis;  Nebraska,  A.  F.  Haarmann  of  Omaha;  New 
York,  A.  O.  Karp  of  New  York;  Ohio,  Worth  Weller  of  Oak 
Harbor;  Oregon,  Ralph  Hahn  of  Portland;  Pennsylvania,  A. 
P.  Warthman  of  Philadelphia;  Texas,  C.  L.  Hunter  of  Hous¬ 
ton;  Washington,  G.  E.  Porter  of  Seattle,  and  Wisconsin,  W. 
E.  Riley  of  Green  Bay. 

The  “future  pickle,”  or  the  buying  of  the  crop  a  year  in 
advance,  was  considered  by  the  body  as  a  “gamble”  and  a 
“method  whereby  the  public  is  made  to  pay  for  the  gamble.” 

Arguments  For  and  Against  Futures 

Speaking  on  this  topic,  Mr.  Vickers  stated  that  excellent 
arguments  could  be  used  both  for  and  against  the  future 
sale  of  futures. 

“My  personal  attitude,”  he  states,  “has  changed  in  the  past 
ten  years.  During  my  early  connection  with  the  pickle  in¬ 
dustry,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  anyone  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  sale  of  futures  as  I  was  and  I  still  believe, 
with  the  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time  and  the  fact  that 
the  market  price  of  pickles  did  not  fluctuate  to  any  great 
extent  from  year  to  year,  that  it  meant  increased  business  to 
the  packer.  However,  conditions,  as  we  all  know,  have  mate¬ 
rially  changed  since  the  World  War  started  and  pickles,  just 
as  other  food  items,  have  shown  a  greater  range  of  price, 
which  does  not  tend  to  make  future  selling  satisfactory 
either  to  the  buyer  or  seller. 

“There  is  no  question  but  what,  if  the  market  shows  a 
heavy  advance,  the  buyers  want  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  per  cent  delivery.  If  the  market,  on  the 
other  hand,  declines,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  buyers,  to 
put  it  conservatively,  do  not  give  specifications  or  shipping 
instructions  unless  the  packer  or  seller  is  willing  to  meet 
the  decline. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  canners  generally  through- 
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out  the  country  are  limiting  the  sale  of  futures,  excepting 
where,  for  credit  reasons,  they  have  to  make  sales  in  order 
to  finance  their  pack.  California,  which  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  distributing  food  products,  now  only  sells  futures 
subject  to  approval  of  opening  price,  which  price  is  not  made 
until  they  know  about  what  they  will  be  able  to  pack.  Some 
of  our  members  will  say  that  this  is  not  a  sale.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not,  though  I  have  been  advised  by 
some  of  the  largest  jobbers  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  brokers  dealing  in  California  products,  that  this  plan 
works  out  as  satisfactorily  and  means  as  many  firm  sales 
as  when  prices  were  named  ahead,  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

“It  took  several  years  to  get  this  system  working  right  but 
it  is  now  working  where  practically  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
goods  booked  on  this  basis  are  taken  on  the  opening  price 
proposition  and  eventually  the  better  known  pickle  packers, 
by  holding  together  and  working  on  this  basis,-  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  results.  This  would  eliminate  the  speculative 
feature  as  the  prices  would  not  be  made  until  pickles  had 
started  to  come  in  and  a  practically  accurate  estimate  of 
the  crop  could  be  secured.” 

“Pickle  Man  a  Born  Optimist” 

“The  successful  pickle  man  is  a  natural  born  optimist,”  de¬ 
clared  C.  J.  Sutphen  before  the  pickle  packers.  “If  he  was 
not,  he  would  not  continue  in  that  line  of  business.  If  he 
has  a  bad  year,  he  firmly  believes  that  he  will  have  a  good 
season  next  year.  If  the  cucumber  crop  is  short  this  season, 
he  says  ‘I  have  been  through  this  before,  the  chances  are 
more  than  even  that  we  will  have  a  good  crop  next  year,’ 
and  so  it  goes. 

“The  pickle  situation  today  is  greatly  improved  over  that 
of  one  year  ago.  The  business  of  the  United  States  is  in 
better  condition  fundamentally  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  ending  of  the  war.  There  was  delirious  prosperity 
during  the  war  built  on  an  unsafe  foundation;  consequently 
the  super-structure  has  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
average  business  man  in  many  lines  made  money  rapidly  and 
became  confused,  he  did  not  consider  fundamentals,  had  not 
been  trained  to  it  like  the  pickle  manufacturer.  He  looks 
at  the  symptoms  that  appear  around  him,  which  he  intei- 
prets  in  a  confused  way  as  evidence  that  business  is  slow,  in 
a  poor  condition  and  that  the  waiting  or  marking  time  pol¬ 
icy  is  the  best  one  to  pursue.  This  creates  apathy  which  is 
hard  to  overcome  and  further  this  apathy  is  contagious.  If 
a  man  drifts  along  without  any  particular  aim  and  imparts 
his  thoughts  to  his  neighbors  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
the  depressing  effect  will  be  felt.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  apathy  in  this  organization  which  must  be  taken  out  by 
strong  leadership.  If  a  member  does  not  know  in  which 
direction  he  is  traveling,  show  him  the  right  path. 

“To  make  a  success  of  any  kind  of  business  it  is  necessai’y 
to  have  a  plan.  One  of  the  leading  men  in  our  business  and, 
in  my  opinion  the  greatest  man  we  have  produced,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Heinz,  the  founder  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  had  a  saying, 
‘Study  the  end.’  Plan  for  the  future  and  have  an  objective 
point.” 

Many  Views  on  Pickle  Problems 

Other  principal  addresses  delivered  before  the  picklers 
were  delivered  by  F.  A.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  who  talked  on 
“What  the  Association  Is  Doing  For  the  Industry;”  John  A. 


Wills,  Louisville,  on  “Freight  Problems,”  and  L.  A.  Hatha¬ 
way,  of  Chicago,  on  “Standards  For  Pickles.” 

Dr.  Edwin  LeFevre,  chemist  fi’om  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Washington,  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
this  session.  He  discussed  “Fermentation  and  Curing  of 
Pickles.”  Other  speakers  included  E.  S.  La  France,  on  “Con¬ 
tracting  Acreage;”  Dr.  Charles  Welch  of  Louisville,  on  “Im¬ 
pending  Economic  Reconstruction;”  O.  W.  Caward  of  Cm- 
cago,  on  “Business  Enthusiasm,”  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Doolittle  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Great  Exhibition  of  Canning  Machinery 

What  was  considered  by  the  convention  delegates  one 
of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of  canning  machinery  ever  as¬ 
sembled  was  staged  at  the  Jefferson  County  Armory  during 
the  entire  week  of  the  conference.  This  exhibit,  costing,  it 
was  estimated,  more  than  $250,000  to  ship  and  put  in  place, 
included  machines  of  every  description  for  preparing  the 
raw  food  product  for  canning,  for  placing  the  food  in  cans, 
for  closing  and  sealing  the  containers  when  they  are  filled. 

The  exhibits  covered  every  activity  in  the  canning  industry, 
and  there  were  approximately  125  food  industries  represented, 
coming  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Booths  exhibiting  can  and  bottle  labeling  machinery  were 
particularly  centers  of  attraction.  The  lithographing  booth 
where  color  printing  was  displayed,  the  corn  shelling,  pea 
hulling,  bean  snipping  and  other  modern  machinery  used  in 
the  canning  industry  proved  revelations.  Tin,  metal,  glass,  pa¬ 
per  and  wooden  food  containers  of  every  description  were  dis¬ 
played  to  great  advantage.  A  full  description  of  some  of  the 
important  exhibits  at  this  exposition  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

Press  Men  Entertained 

Prior  to  the  convention  the  National  Canners’  Convention 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Pendennis  Club  at  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  local  press  were  the  guests  of  honor.  Walter 
J.  Sears  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  past  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  chairman  of  the  association’s  educational  commit¬ 
tee,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  in  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  address  outlined  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered  in  the  industry  and  the  tireless  and  zealous 
efforts  that  have  been  made  through  organized  co-operation 
as  represented  by  the  association  to  prepare  foods  and  can 
them  so  that  they  will  be  not  only  wholesome  and  tooth¬ 
some,  but  free  from  impurities  and  contamination  of  any 
kind. 

Research  Bureau’s  Work 

Mr.  Sears  stated  that  the  research  bureau  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  Washington  is  constantly  at  work  in  co-operation  with 
America’s  greatest  scientists  studying  the  bacteriological 
side  of  the  canning  industry  in  the  fight  to  make  canned 
goods  pure  and  wholesome.  He  outlined  the  vast  amount  of 
work  that  had  been  done  in  this  way,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Other  features  of  the  convention  included  an  entertain¬ 
ment  and  theatre  party  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  17. 
The  American  Can  Company  continued  its  custom  of  enter¬ 
taining  visitors  Thursday  evening,  January  20.  A  special 
dinner  dance  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Seelbach  Auditorium 
Wednesday  evening,  the  Louisville  Entertainment  Committee 
acting  as  the  hosts.  The  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corpora¬ 
tion  gave  its  twelfth  annual  “Anchor  Night”  at  the  Hotel 
Washington,  January  19,  W.  P.  White  presiding. 


National  Preservers  Hold  Convention 


^OINCIDENT  with  the  canning  convention,  the  National 
Preservers’  and  Fruit  Products.  Association  held  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Seelbach.  On  the  opening  day 
of  this  convention,  B.  R.  Hart,  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  had  previously  spoken  to  the  canners,  addressed 
the  fruit  products  men  on  the  subject  of  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade  in  American  canned  foods  and  foodstuffs. 
Arthur  Lazarus,  cost  accountant  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  spoke  on  “Advantages  of  Uni¬ 
form  Cost  Systems,”  and  R.  U.  Delapenha  of  New  York,  who 


recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  to  Europe  where  he 
studied  conditions  in  jams  and  jelly  manufacture,  as  well 
as  raw  material  production,  discussed  foreign  trade,  tariff 
and  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Delapenha  stated  that  until  protection  is  given  to  the 
preserving  industry  in  this  country,  it  will  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  influx  of  large  quantities  of  British  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  jams.  Mr.  Delapenha  declared  that  the  American 
valuation  plan  was  the  only  plan  suggested  so  far  that  will 
give  adequate  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Walter  G.  Campbell  addressed  the  preservers  January  17 
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on  the  subject  of  “Standards,  Definitions  and  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment,”  and  N.  S.  Payne,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
gave  an  enlightening  talk  on  scientific  preserving  and  re¬ 
search  work,  as  conducted  by  that  governmental  agency.  This 
paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  The 
American  Food  Journal. 

Open  discussions  included:  “The  Policy  of  Carrying  Stocks 
on  Consignment;”  New  Sources  and  Forms  of  Competition;” 
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“Unfair,  Unethical  and  Illegal  Practices;”  and  “How  to  In¬ 
duce  Merchants  to  Reduce  Their  Prices  to  Present  Basis  of 
Cost.” 

Notable  among  the  features  of  this  convention  were  the 
dinner  and  entertainment  of  members  and  guests  at  the 
Seelbach  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  January  16,  and  the  lunch¬ 
eon  to  members  and  guests,  tendered  the  next  day  by  the 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


PSew  Program  to  Establish  Canning  Industry  on  Firm  Basis 


T)RESIDENT  STRASBAUGH  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
canners  stressed  the  importance  of  the  readjustment 
membership  plan  adopted  July  15,  1921,  and  indicated  how 
the  new-born  organization  proposed  “to  keep  a  clean  house,  a 
clean  product  and  a  clean  record.”  He  also  indicated  the 
advances  that  had  been  made  in  research  and  investigational 
work  by  the  association  and,  urging  the  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  of  the  brokers  and  other  distributors,  gave  out  a 
thoroughgoing  program  calculated  to  set  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  on  its  feet  again. 

His  address  follows  in  part: 

“Under  the  readjusted  plan  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  building  upon  the  foundation  of  truth.  The  funda¬ 
mentals  of  this  plan  of  organization  have  been  arranged  and 
adopfed  after  conferences  lasting  over  a  period  of  six  months 
prior  to  their  adoption  by  the  board  of  directors.  At  these 
conferences  were  a  number  of  the  leading  canners  of  the 
United  States  with  plants  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  With  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
a  suitable  and  practical  conclusion,  numerous  suggestions 
were  made,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  discarded.  This 
brought  about  better  suggestions  which  resulted  in  the  con¬ 
summation  so  much  to  be  desired. 

“It  was  evident  that  the  inspection  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  housewives  of  this 
country.  The  best  minds  assured  those  in  these  conferences 
that  the  National  Canners’  Association  had  gone  on  record, 
that  the  American  consumer  would  hereafter  expect  the  can¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  them  with  a  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  economical  product,  every  can  fit  for  the  table,  packed  in 
a  sanitary  factory,  with  sanitary  surroundings  and  from 
wholesome  and  carefully  selected  raw  stock. 

Clean  House,  Clean  Products  and  Clean  Record 

“It  is  believed  not  only  by  those  canners  who  have  favored 
quality  in  the  past,  but  also  by  those  who  have  not,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  canning  industry  must  produce 
a  satisfactory  product,  not  every  once  in  awhile,  but  all  the 
time.  Even  the  careless  canners  are  now  fully  appreciating 
that  the  consumer  must  be  pleased  if  a  worth-while  volume  of 
business  is  to  be  awarded  the  canning  industry  in  the  future. 

“The  members  of  the  new-born  association  propose  to  keep 
a  clean  house,  a  clean  product  and  a  clean  record.  It  is  real¬ 
ized  that  this  must  be  done,  for  if  it  is  to  be  an  association  by 
its  members  and  for  its  members,  and  for  the  consuming 
public,  the  present  methods  of  procedure  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  and  necessary.  As  members  of  a  great  national  or¬ 
ganization,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  accessions  from  the 
rank  and  file  if  we  do  not  set  a  standard  of  morals  and  pro¬ 
duction  which  will  be  the  envy  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
seen  the  necessity  of  coming  out  and  making  a  stand  for 
such  methods. 

“It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that,  since  July  15,  1921,  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  readjusted  plan  of 
membership  in  the  National  Canners’  Association.  You  have 
already  been  told  that  packers  of  upwards  of  thirty-three 
million  cases  are  supporting  the  readjusted  plan  of  member¬ 
ship  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  support  will  soon 
reach  upwards  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  million  cases  of  canned 
foods. 

Forced  Sale  Is  Not  Productive  of  Profit 

“My  observation  is  the  average  canner  is  highly  capitalized 
with  optimism  but  is  woefully  deficient  in  cash.  Any  busi¬ 
ness  is  unstable  if  products  generally  must  be  sold  below 


cost  to  meet  current  obligations.  Lack  of  capital  brings 
waste  of  capital,  product  and  effort.  To  be  most  successful, 
industries  must  be  supplied  with  ample  capital  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  seasons  of  lack  of  demand  to  store  and  carry  their 
product  rather  than  sacrifice  to  unwilling  buyers  at  a  stated 
time  regardless  of  cost. 

“Canners  who  have  been  amply  capitalized  have  been  fairly 
successful  even  during  the  strenuous  years  which  have  just 
passed.  All  canners  have,  of  course,  suffered  more  or  less 
on  account  of  deflation,  but  the  extent  of  sacrifice  of  product 
is  more  noticeable  when  sufficient  capital  has  not  been  ob¬ 
tainable. 

“Government  regulation  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
this  chaotic  condition,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  able 
to  work  the  cure.  The  canner  must  sell  his  product  to 
those  who  can  purchase  for  cash.  The  canner  can  ill  afford 
to  distribute  through  those  who  cannot  command  ample 
means  for  conducting  a  progressive  system  of  economical 
distribution. 

“Therefore,  I  again  recommend  to  the  canners  that  they 
first  secure  ample  capital,  not  only  sufficient  for  normal  years, 
but  to  carry  them  through  abnormal  years;  second,  pack 
quality;  third,  inform  the  housewife  where  to  obtain  their 
standardized  product  of  quality. 

“During  the  past  year  I  have  observed  instances  where 
the  spread  between  the  canner’s  price  and  the  consumer’s 
price  has  been  as  great  as  250  per  cent.  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  law  or  regulation  will  remedy  this  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  coupled  with  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  the  only  possible  relief. 

Research  Great  Help  in  Consumer  Education 

“It  is  evident  that  the  research  already  conducted  by  the 
association  has  accomplished  much.  It  is  essential  that  this 
work  be  continued  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  The  con¬ 
viction  has  been  reached  that  men  not  directly  interested  in 
the  canning  industry  are  willing  to  learn  of  the  findings  of 
the  scientific  men  who  conduct  research  work  for  the  canning 
industry.  Health  boards  have  numerous  responsibilities;  so 
also  have  food  officials  and  physicians.  Therefore,  it  is  proper 
for  the  industry  to  inform  these  agencies  of  the  results,  of 
the  investigationt.  It  is  also  the  belief  of  many  that  the 
housewife  and  the  consumer  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to 
know  how  to  select  satisfactory  canned  products  intelligently. 

“Institutional  advertising  is  also  proposed  so  that  the 
housewife  may  have  full  knowledge  of  the  canning  industry 
and  its  delectable  products. 

The  Distributors 

“The  canner  is  not  a  distributor  but  must  sell  his  products 
to  those  who  can  purchase  for  cash.  The  sooner  he  can 
obtain  cash  after  his  products  are  packed  the  lower  he  can 
afford  to  sell  them.  Carrying  charges  must  be  added,  other¬ 
wise  the  canner  cannot  continue  to  properly  function.  . 

“The  canner  can  afford  to  sell  in  large  quantities  at  a 
lower  price  than  in  small  quantities,  and  if  the  canner  does 
not  obtain  a  higher  price  for  less  than  a  carload  shipments 
he  is  either  losing  money  or  absorbing  his  profit,  a  thing 
which  cannot  last.  The  canner  can  ill  afford  to  distribute 
through  those  who  cannot  command  ample  means  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  progressive  system  of  economical  distribution. 

“Chambers  of  Horrors”  of  Canning  Industry 

“To  our  broker  friends,  members  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  with  whom  many  canners  have  been 
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walking  through  the  ‘Chamber  of  Horrors'  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  I  appeal  to  them  to  assist  the  canner  in  a 
work  of  uplift.  Brokers  should  abet  the  packing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  high  grade  products.  Trade  killers  may  gam 
the  brokerage  today,  but  such  products  are  as  unprofitable  to 
the  broker  as  to  the  canner.  They  do  not  encourage  future 
business — and  for  this  reason  increase  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  brokerage  business.  They  lessen  demand  and  discourage 
repeat  orders. 

“It  is  as  important  for  the  broker  to  examine  himself  and 
observe  if  there  is  not  sufficient  cause  for  him  to  change 
some  of  his  methods  of  procedure  and  business  conduct  as  it 
is  for  him  to  recommend  to  the  canner  an  improvement  of 
canning  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  for  the  broker  to 
assist  the  canner  and  distributor  in  working  out  a  recon¬ 
structed  plan  of  distribution. 

Reduced  Freight  Rates 

“Our  present  traffic  committee  of  which  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Jr.,  is  chairman,  is  using  every  effort  at  this  time  to 
see  that  freight  rate  classification  and  commodity  rates  are 
more  favorable  towards  canned  foods.  Present  rates  are  re¬ 
tarding  production  and  consumption.  The  canning  industry 
will  be  unable  to  function  normally  until  freight  rates  are 
reduced.  A  word  from  the  individual  canner  will  greatly  aid 
this  committee. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Canner 

“The  farmer  has  suffered  from  deflation  more  than  any 
other  producer  and  much  more  than  any  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  the  dividing  line 
between  the  farmer  and  the  canner.  The  farmer  produces 
and  the  canner  conserves. 

“According  to  Government  statistics  canned  products  in 
1919  amounted  to  over  $800,000,000;  at  least  from  $200,000,- 
000  to  $250,000,000  was  paid  that  year  to  the  farmer  by  the 
canner  for  raw  produce.  Considering  the  wheat  crop  of  1921 
which  was  worth  about  one  billion  dollars,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  canning  crop  of  1919  represented  about  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  1921  wheat  crop  to  the  farmer. 

“This  should  put  the  canning  industry  in  the  agricultural 
ciass.  The  farmer  feels  the  depression  when  canned  foods 
are  selling  below  cost  and  when  volume  is  reduced  just  as 
much  as  does  the  canner.  Bankers  in  the  canning  district 


where  these  shrinkages  have  occurred  in  this  class  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  would  verify  this  statement.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  any  legislation  intended  to  help  the  woeful  condition  of 
agriculture  should  likewise  consider  this  canning  branch  of 
the  industry. 

Recommendations 

“I  would  recommend  during  the  coming  year: 

“1.  That  the  association  continue  its  efforts  in  discourag¬ 
ing  intentional  canning  of  inferior  products  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  inferior  and  off-grades  whenever  the  same  can  be 
avoided. 

“2.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  and  assist 
ample  capitalization  among  canners  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  methods  of  distribution  so  that  business  may  be 
thereby  better  stabilized  and  violent  fluctuations,  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  bankruptcy,  may  be  avoided. 

“3.  That  every  member  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  co-operate  with  the  traffic  committee  so  that  it  may  be 
furnished  with  information  pertaining  to  each  canner’s  need. 

“4.  That  our  association  support  and  co-operate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the  newly 
formed  Canned  Foods  Division  so  that  the  duties  on  canned 
food  exports  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  use  of  this  im¬ 
portant  product  will  be  no  longer  prohibited  on  account  of 
import  duties  exacted  by  foreign  countries. 

“5.  That  the  members  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  co-operate  with  the  executive  officers  in  bringing  about 
the  use  of  proper  labels,  so  that  misbranding  of  every  kind 
can  be  avoided,  and  every  can  of  food  be  labeled  intelligently 
so  that  the  consumer  may  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
label.  Also  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  be  advised  by  individual  canners  whenever 
any  case  of  misbranding  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

“6.  That  a  closer  relationship  be  encouraged  between  the 
farmer  and  the  canner.  This  closer  relationship  can  best 
be  brought  about  through  developing  the  work  of  the  bureau 
of  raw  products  research.  The  work  of  this  bureau  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  developing  the  information  which  canners 
and  farmers  need  in  order  to  improve  their  production  meth¬ 
ods,  increase  their  yields,  improve  the  quality  and  assure  the 
future  supply  of  the  kind  of  raw  products  which  the  canning 
industry  must  have  if  it  is  to  grow  and  prosper  as  we  all 
wish.” 


Pickling  Investigations  During  1920 


CPEAKING  before  the  National  Pickle  Packers’  Associa- 
^  tion  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  Edwin  Le  Fevre  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  summarized  the  pickling  investiga¬ 
tions  that  had  been  made  during  1921  and  stated  his  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  in  brines  of 
varying  intensity. 

An  abstract  of  his  investigations  follows: 

Investigations  concerning  the  fermentation  of  brined  vege¬ 
tables  were  continued  during  1921.  Among  the  problems  con¬ 
sidered  were  the  effect  of  different  salt  concentrations  on  the 
number  and  character  of  the  micro-organisms  present  in  the 
brine,  the  influence  of  temperature  on  these  fermenting 
processes,  the  results  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  pure 
cultures  and  from  the  addition  of  sugar  and  the  relation  of 
mosaic  to  the  curing  of  pickles. 

Cultural  tests  have  shown  that  cucumbers  and  cabbage  as 
they  come  from  the  field  are  heavily  seeded  with  micro-or¬ 
ganisms.  In  the  case  of  cucumbers  two  methods  of  fermen¬ 
tation  are  commonly  used.  In  a  weak  brine  fermentation 
such  as  is  used  in  making  dill  pickles  containing,  as  a  rule, 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  salt  at  the  start  and  this  rapidly  re¬ 
duced  by  dilution,  the  lacto-bacilli  multiply  rapidly  and  the 
spoilage  organisms  are  but  slightly  inhibited.  In  a  strong 
brine  fermentation  such  as  is  used  in  curing  salt  pickles, 
containing  usually  about  10  per  cent  of  salt  at  the  start,  this 
amount  being  gradually -increased  to  about  15  per  cent,  all 
types  of  micro-organisms  are  greatly  inhibited,  even  the 
lacto-bacilli  decreasing  rapidly  in  numbers  after  a  period  of 
about  ten  days.  Such  a  brine  becomes  practically  sterile 
within  a  few  weeks.  This  explains  why  spoilage  takes  place 
when  pickles  are  held  too  long  in  a  weak  brine  while  in  a 
strong  brine  they  are  preserved  indefinitely.  The  fermenta¬ 


tion  of  cabbage  is  carried  out  in  a  weak  brine  formed  by  its 
own  juice  which  is  rapidly  withdrawn  by  the  action  of  salt. 
In  this  case,  spoilage  is  prevented  by  the  greater  acidity 
which  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  spoilage 
organisms. 

The  essential  factor  in  all  of  these  brine  fermentations  is  a 
well-defined  group  of  the  lacto-bacillae.  This  group  is  widely 
disseminated  in  nature  and  is  always  present  on  cucumbers 
and  cabbage.  The  most  favorable  media  for  their  growth 
are  the  vegetable  juices,  especially  that  of  cucumbers  and 
cabbage.  The  most  favorable  temperature  is  approximately 
30  degrees  C.  (86  degrees  F.).  Their  fermenting  activity,  as 
shown  by  our  experiments,  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  cen¬ 
tigrade  as  the  temperature  falls  below  their  optimum.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  both  cucumbers  and  cabbage.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  the  optimum  temperature  should  prevail  at  the 
start  of  a  fermentation.  In  the  case  of  cucumbers  the  proper 
tempeiatuie  can  readily  be  secured  by  heating  the  water 
used  in  making  the  initial  brine. 

The  use  of  pure  cultures  as  starters  in  the  fermentation  of 
brined  products  have  not  been  shown  by  our  experiments  to 
be  of  great  practical  value.  These  experiments  have  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  that  the  use  of  cultures  of  properly  selected 
organisms  may  be  of  value  in  improving  the  flavor  of  these 
products. 

Our  experiments  during  the  past  year  have  confirmed  those 
of  previous  years  in  showing  that  the  addition  of  a  readily 
fermentable  form  of  sugar  to  a  pickle  brine  results  in  a 
more  active  fermentation  with  a  higher  and  more  prolonged 
degree  of  acidity. 


How  Food  Law  Enforcement  Helps  Canner 

Head  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Points  Out  Valuable  Aid  to  Manufac¬ 
turers  Afforded  by  Federal  Act 


By  WALTER  G.  CAMPBELL* 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  known  to  you  generally 
through  its  service  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Because  my  service  in  the 
bureau  has  been  co-extensive  with  the  life  of  the  law,  I 
have  often  been  asked  wherein  current  administration  and 
procedure  differed  from  that  of  a  decade  ago,  and  to  what 
could  this  difference  be  ascribed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  describe  the 
organization  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  it  exists  today  or  the 
particulars  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  organization  of  earlier  days. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such 
changes  as  have  occurred  are  those 
normal  to  any  business  or  govern¬ 
mental  organization  required  to 
deal  with  modified  conditions  and 
seeking  to  do  so  with  equal  or 
improved  efficiency.  What  I  would 
have  you  know,  however,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  administrative  plan 
by  which  this  organization  is  con¬ 
trolled:  the  views  common  to 
every  bureau  executive  in  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  policies;  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  has  in  modifying  adminis¬ 
trative  decisions;  and  finally,  the 
attitude  which  prevails  in  law  en¬ 
forcement  matters  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is 
and  always  has  been  committed 
to  an  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  nation’s  food  supply,  hon¬ 
estly  produced  and  honestly  sold. 

How  to  achieve  this  goal  is  the 
basic  question  upon  which  its 
policy  is  determined.  A  course  es¬ 
tablished  as  one  to  meet  satis¬ 
factorily  the  conditions  of  more 
than  a  decade  ago  would  be  wholly  insufficient  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  day  plan. 

At  the  time  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  there 
had  not  been  as  a  general  practice  an  observance  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  those  requirements  which  that  law  imposed. 
The  use  without  restriction  of  artificial  colors  and  preserva¬ 
tives;  the  employment  of  liberal  quantities  of  water,  he 
cheapest  and  most  prevalent  of  all  adulterants;  the  lack 
of  any  system  for  selecting  raw  material  with  appropriate 
discrimination;  failure  to  sterilize  properly;  and  neglect 
of  the  very  fundamentals  in  matters  of  sanitation,  repre¬ 
sent  practices  which  prevailed  to  a  certain  degree.  These 
practices  were  restrained  only  by  that  sense  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation  and  decency  entertained  by  the  individual  manu 
facturer. 

Courts  Have  Decided  Most  of  the  Controversial  Questions 
Expressions  by  the  department  as  to  the  meaning  of  vari- 

ot*An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Canners’  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  16-20. 


ous  phases  of  the  law  anticipated  judicial  opinion  and  verj 
naturally  were  accepted  in  some  instances  with  reservation 
This  fact  and  the  necessity  for  employing  strenuous  means 
lor  correction  led  to  litigation.  The  court  decisions  which 
settled  such  suits  have  indicated  rather  definitely  the  exac¬ 
tions  and  likewise  the  limitations  of  the  law. 

•  With  that  increase  in  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  comes  from  further 
interpretation  of  the  act  by  the 
courts,  there  should  be  a  corres¬ 
ponding  decrease  in  vagueness  as 
to  the  requirements  of  its  pro¬ 
visions.  The  issue  steadily  be¬ 
comes  one  of  fact  more  than  of 
law.  This  simplifies  the  task  of 
the  Government — department  ex¬ 
pressions,  whether  by  corres¬ 
pondence  or  formal  announcement, 
can  be  made  with  greater  certainty. 

The  bureau  for  some  time  has 
recognized  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  for  the  enforce, 
ment  of  the  law.  These  regula¬ 
tions  as  originally  issued  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Commerce  in  compli. 
ance  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Act  have  been  reconsidered  and 
tentative  revisions  drafted.  It  is 
expected  that  this  work  will  be 
completed  and  new  regulations 
issued  at  an  early  date.  Immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  bureau  to  undertake  a 
similar  revision  of  its  food  in¬ 
spection  decisions  and  service  and 
regulatory  announcements.  Some 
of  these  decisions  are  obsolete. 
The  trade  practices  to  which  they 
relate  no  longer  exist.  In  this  re¬ 
vision  we  hope  to  eliminate  conflicting  features  and  so  to 
arrange  the  final  form  of  issuance  that  members  of  our 
own  force  and  state  and  city  officials  not  only,  but  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  themselves  may  without  difficulty  de¬ 
termine  definitely  and  correctly  the  position  of  the  bureau 
on  any  question  about  which  it  has  published  an  opinion. 

Limitations  of  the  Law 

It  is  recognized  that  the  law  is  not  perfect.  It  guar¬ 
antees  protection  neither  to  the  public  nor  to  legitimate 
manufacturers  against  every  wrong  with  which  they  have 
to  deal  or  compete.  Daily  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  re¬ 
ceives  complaints  from  outraged  customers  or  appeals  from 
the  trade  for  relief  from  types  of  competition  in  the  face 
of  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  to  survive.  The 
bureau  has  no  power  to  correct  some  of  these  faults.  It  has 
no  authority  to  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  the  text  of  the 
law.  Its  duty  is  confined  to  the  enforcement  of  that  meas¬ 
ure  as  Congress  passed  it,  and  if  its  limitations  will  not 
permit  correction  of  those  matters  about  which  complaint 
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has  been  made,  relief  must  be  sought  through  amendatory 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  those  practices  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  the  cause  of  frequent  complaint  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  limitations  of  the  law,  the  bureau  is  not  able  to  cor¬ 
rect,  there  is  another  type  of  manufacturing  activity  which 
periodically  inspires  even  more  vehement  protest  but  which 
the  bureau  likewise  cannot  control,  not  because  of  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  law,  but  because,  speaking  candidly,  we  have  not, 
for  the  time  being,  the  means  to  do  so.  There  are  definite 
limitations  to  science,  at  least  within  the  scope  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge.  Methods  of  analysis  have  not  been  developed 
or  have  not  been  carried  in  their  development  to  that  stage 
of  refinement  where  it  is  possible  now  to  detect  every  type 
of  sophistication.  Certain  forms  of  adulteration  exist  be¬ 
cause  we  can  not  produce  the  evidence  to  stop  them. 

As  an  illustration,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer  of  pure  cocoa  and  chocolate  from  un¬ 
fair  competition  with  products  stretched  by  the  addition  of 
unnecessary  amounts  of  cocoa  shell  had  to  await  additional 
data  from,  the  scientists  who  were  assigned  to  a  study  of 
the  question. 

To  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been  a  single  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  law  when  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was 
not  confronted  with  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  it  has 
succeeded  eventually  through  a  persistent  and  concentrated 
command  of  its  resources  in  overcoming  these  difficulties, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  them  presented  ob¬ 
stacles  of  huge  proportion.  No  small  credit  in  this  achieve¬ 
ment  is  due  the  legitimate  manufacturer  who  through  a  spirit 
of  cordial  co-operation  has  assisted  us  by  counsel,  by  throw¬ 
ing  open  to  us  his  plant  and  frequently  at  his  inconvenience 
and  expense  permitted  us  to  undertake  factory  experiments 
which  were  essential  to  the  final  solution  of  the  question. 

While  time  has  solved  these  temporary  problems  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  for  I  have  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  scientific  staff  and  in  the  desire  of  the  industry  to 
perpetuate  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  it  is  recognized  that  a 
severe  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  consumer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  suffering  from  such  illegal  competition  in  asking 
them  to  remain  optimistically  patient  through  this  period 
of  our  preparation  for  effective  action.  The  bureau  appreci¬ 
ates  the  emphatic  need  for  reducing  the  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  and  the  timie  through  which  these  periods  extend. 
Its  program  of  work  has  been  arranged  with  the  idea  of 
carrying  on  investigations  insofar  as  practicable  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  these  developments  in  order  to  obviate  the  attending 
trade  disturbances.  The  formulation  of  a  program  is  one 
thing;  ability  to  execute  it  promptly  is  quite  another  prop¬ 
osition. 

Difficulties  in  Maintaining  Scientific  Staff 

Satisfactory  progress  in  our  efforts  requires  a  competent, 
experienced  scientific  staff.  The  bureau  has  met  untold  diffi¬ 
culties  in  its  effort  to  maintain  an  adequate  force,  and  these 
difficulties  will  not  disappear  until  the  funds  appropriated 
and  the  salaries  paid  are  sufficient  to  prevent  partially  that 
turnover  in  personnel  caused  by  the  lure  of  more  remunera¬ 
tive  industrial  positions.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  purpose  has  in  a  great  measure  been  realized. 
More  could  have  been  done  of  a  helpful  character  for  the 
canners  of  food  products  had  the  force  and  funds  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  permitted  a  study  of  a  great  number  of  your 
problems.  Particularly  would  your  benefit  from  such  in¬ 
creased  activity  have  been  the  greater  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  apply  the  results  of  such  studies  at  once  by  educational 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  adequate  force  of  experts  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  factory  demonstrations. 

Tire  constructive  technological  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  is  financed  from  definite  appropriations  which 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes;  First,  those  ap¬ 
propriations  which  are  made  for  specific  lines  of  investiga- 
tions  such  as  the  development  of  methods  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dyes,  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  insecti¬ 
cides,  of  improved  processes  for  preparing  and  handling 
rosin  and  turpentine,  of  means  for  preventing  dust  ex¬ 
plosions  in  threshers,  grain  mills  and  elevators,  of  methods 
for  manufacture  of  sugar  and  sirup,  for  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  the  like.  Each  such  appro¬ 


priation  can  be  used  only  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
it  was  made.  Second,  a  general  lump  fund  appropriation 
for  all  necessary  expenses  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  out  of  which  all  work  involved  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  factory  inspections,  the  collection  of  samples,  the 
analysis  of  samples,  the  presentation  of  evidence  in  court, 
and  the  like,  must  be  paid,  as  well  as  such  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  develop  methods  of 
analysis  and  data  regarding  the  composition  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  foods. 

Now  these  investigations  sometimes  involve  a  complete 
scientific  study  of  methods  of  manufacture  and  not  infre. 
quently  develop  information  which  points  the  way  to  im¬ 
provements  that  will  lower  the  cost  of  production,  or  that 
may  do  both.  Problems  are  continually  brought  to  our 
attention,  the  solution  of  which  will  have  a  more  direct 
bearing  on  better  and  cheaper  manufacturing  processes  than 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  make  available  to  the 
industry  the  results  of  such  work  are  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  combine  in  its  law  enforcement  service  the  educational 
and  helpful  with  corrective  action.  However,  it  is  felt 
that  in  allotting  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  further  provisions  cannot  at  this  time  be  made 
for  research  at  the  expense  of  regulatory  work. 

Results  Already  Achieved 

Neither  such  imperfections  as  exist  in  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  nor  the  limitations  in  the  means  for  its  en¬ 
forcement,  should  detract,  or  in  fact  can  detract,  from 
the  splendid  results  achieved  by  the  act  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  regarded  as  a  criminal  law.  But  it  is  cor¬ 
rective  rather  than  punitive.  A  statute  of  protection,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  as  regulatory  in  character,  we  can,  from 
the  results  which  it  has  accomplished,  proclaim  it  at  once 
as  one  of  the  most  constructive  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
enacted.  Undoubtedly  the  industry  at  first  regarded  this 
legislation  with  some  apprehension.  This  feeling  was  the 
forerunner  of  that  protest  which  manifested  itself  in  our 
last  national  campaign  in  a  demand  for  less  government  in 
business. 

With  all  the  controlling  or  restrictive  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  meanwhile  from  the  combined  effect  of 
which  business  may  feel  itself  oppressed,  I  wonder  if 
the  food  manufacturers  of  the  country,  if  they  had  it  in 
their  power  summarily  to  do  so,  would  bring  about  vol¬ 
untarily  an  annulment  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  To  do  this  in  my  judgment  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
when  the  advantages  which  you  have  enjoyed  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  enjoy  through  the  existence  of  that  law  are 
properly  appraised.  Because  of  it  there  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  manufacturing  reforms  of  a  more  constructive  and 
thorough-going  character  than  were  contemplated  by  the 
authors  themselves  or  by  the  most  friendly  and  optimistic 
advocates.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  so  long  as  practices  are 
not  illegal  they  are  likely  to  obtain,  if  they  are  practices 
which  have  been  inherited  from  those  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  business  enterprises  before  our  day,  and  if 
their  discontinuance  is  not  a  patent  necessity  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  dividends.  The  moment,  however,  such  practices 
are  outlawed  the  very  life  of  a  business  enterprise  re¬ 
quires  an  exercise  of  constructive  thought,  of  ingenuity,  of 
resourcefulness  in  determining  those  modifications  which 
are  necessary. 

Survey  briefly  in  vour  own  minds  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  decade  and  little  more  which  encompass 
the  life  of  the  act.  There  was  a  time  when  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tomato  catsup,  for  instance,  without  a  preserva¬ 
tive  was  considered  a  commercial  impossibility. 

Contrast,  as  I  can,  the  condition  which  existed  a  dozen 
years  ago  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  canning  trade  with 
the  condition  of  today,  as  I  know  it,  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  trade.  The  improvements  denote  a  healthy  progress. 
While  some  of  this  change  may  be  ascribed  to  the  natural 
advancement  which  occurs  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
to  the  beneficent,  persuasive  influence  of  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  I  am  convinced  that  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
this  law,  necessity  for  a  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and 
conviction  that  it  would  be  enforced  energetically,  were 
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factors  from  which  the  greatest  influence  and  inspiration 
in  this  direction  were  derived. 

How  the  Food  Ijaw  Helps  the  Conner 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  this  law  was  en- 
•  acted  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  That  is  true 
and  its  enforcement  is  with  that  interpretation  steadfastly 
in  mind.  But  it  extends  to  the  manufacturer  very  definite 
benefits.  It  suppresses  illegal  competition.  But  to  you  it  is 
in  my  judgment  a  boon  for  the  more  important  reason 
that  it  has  created  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  your  product.  How  fully  this  advantage 
is  realized  I  do  not  know.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  real;  it 
does  exist.  The  public  believes,  and  with  ample  justification, 
that  on  the  whole  the  food  supplied  them  today  is  whole¬ 
some,  properly  prepared  and  truthfully  labeled. 

Why  shouldn't  they  believe  this  when  they  remember 
the  scandal  which  attended  the  procurement  of  a  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  our  Army  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  then  by  way  of  refreshing  contrast  recall  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  recent  World  War,  when  this  country  under¬ 
took  to  furnish  food ;  not  only  for  our  own  army,  vastly 
augmented  in  number,  but  to  make  provision  for  feeding 
in  part  the  armies  and  the  populace  of  the  nations  associated 
with  us.  The  purchasing  agents  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  commissions  of  the  allied  countries  obtained,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  scarcely  theretofore  conceived,  supplies  of  every  kind 
of  food  from  every  section  of  this  country;  food  prepared  by 
factories  of  varying  capacities,  operating  under  varying 
standards  of  control  and  with  those  possible  slight  exceptions 
which  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
gigantic  whole,  the  supply  was  acceptable  in  every  respect 
and  proclaimed  wholesome  and  fit. 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  the  development  of  the 
canning  industry  or  the  development  of  any  food  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  had  been  to  a  point  where  objections  no 
longer  exist.  We  have  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  reach 
that  utopian  state.  However,  the  improvement  which  has 
occurred  within  the  past  few  years  justifies  the  forecast  that 


the  most  grevious  faults,  those  which  are  fundamental  in 
their  nature,  can  be  and  will  be  eliminated  in  due  time. 

Prime  Purpose  the  Improvement  of  Food  Supply 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  to  such  extent  as  that  law  may  be  a  factor, 
is  more  concerned  in  the  achievement  of  those  results  which 
may  be  responsible  for  this  situation  than  it  is  with  the 
creation  of  a  reputation  builded  upon  the  number  of  prose¬ 
cutions  which  it  has  inaugurated  and  has  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  multiplying  of  prosecutions.  We  have  no 
interest  as  such  in  the  increased  publication  of  notices  of 
judgment.  We  have  furthermore  no  disposition  to  refute 
the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  classification  of 
them  in  any  manner  that  the  whim  of  a  statistician  might 
dictate.  As  I  have  said  to  you,  our  primary  purpose  is  the 
improvement  of  the  general  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  a  policy  founded  upon  a  determination  to 
control  interstate  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs  by  resort  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law  only  would  not  guarantee  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  consumer  nor  would  it  be  in  harmony  with 
the  reason  or  philosophy  underlying  the  enactment  of  that 
measure.  If  our  purpose  can  be  accomplished,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  can,  by  appeal  to  the  manufacturer,  to  recog¬ 
nize  through  the  exercise  of  his  conscience  the  obligation 
which  he  assumes  in  his  commendable  calling  of  manu¬ 
facturing  food;  if  there  can  be  impressed  upon  him  through 
either  a  sense  of  duty  or  through  a  recognition  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  improved  business  resulting  from  the  preparation 
and  marketing  of  wTiolesome  material  only,  unspoiled  and 
truthfully  sold;  if  prosecutions  are  instituted  swiftly,  ex¬ 
tensively  and  vehemently  where  suggestion  and  a  spirit  of 
honesty  and  duty  have  appealed  and  failed,  the  bureau  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  will  have  pursued  a  course  dictated  by  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  having  the  advantage  of  being  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  and  justified  by 
corrections  more  expeditiously  obtained,  than  if  its  exclusive 
concern  were  to  invoke  in  an  exacting  way  the  penalties  of 
Jawr  without  thought  of  reformation. 


Co-operation  of  Trade  Factors  is  Key  to  Future  Prosperity 


T)AUL  E.  KROEHLE,  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  made  a  moving  appeal  for 
co-operation  among  all  the  factors  engaged  in  the  canned 
goods  industry.  Mr.  Kroehle  declared  that  everyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  canning  business  should  belong  to  one  of  the 
“big  three”  associations.  Non-competing  brokerages  for 
individual  manufacturers  and  better  standardization  of 
goods  were  emphasized  as  important  considerations  in  the 
re-establishment  of  the  canning  industry. 

Mr.  Kroehle’s  address  was  as  follows: 

“  ‘In  union  there  is  strength.’  This  is  an  old  adage,  but 
its  truth  remains.  As  decades  roll  by  and  one  generation 
follows  another,  new  wonders  are  revealed  to  us  and  yet 
more  terrible  dangers  are  also  revealed  as  possible  men- 
acs  to  our  comfort  and  safety.  Where  an  individual  may 
be  strong,  a  group  of  individuals  is  admittedly  stronger. 
Where  a  business  may  be  strong,  a  group  of  businesses  is 
undeniably  stronger.  Where  a  nation  is  strong,  there  has 
been  found  need  for  an  alliance  of  nations  and  even  a  world 
alliance  has  been  suggested.  Where  individual  canners 
have  felt  themselves  strong,  even  the  strongest  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  association  with  others  of  their  kind,  and 
where  an  association  of  a  few  has  been  formed,  there  has 
been  found,  the  necessity  for  a  greater.  Where  national 
associations  exist  in  two  industries  closely  allied,  it  is  but 
reasonable  and  obvious  that  exceedingly  close  relations 
should  bind  them  together. 

Strong  and  Powerful  Organizations  Needed 

“An  organization  cannot  be  strong  and  powerful  unless 
it  has  strong  and  powerful  support.  You  who  are  here 
unquestionably  believe  in  the  value  of  association,  but 
your  presence  at  this  convention  does  not  suffice.  If  greater 
power  be  desired,  then  a  greater  membership  must  be  ob¬ 
tained.  A  few  men  may  necessarily  actually  conduct  your 
association  affairs,  but  every  individual  must  do  his  part 


making  himself  of  value  by  endeavoring  to  induce  every 
person  in  a  similar  business  to  become  a  member.  Every 
canner  in  this  country  should  belong  to  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association,  so  that  the  service  of  that  body  may 
prove  so  tremendous  that  no  canner  could  afford  to  be  out¬ 
side  of  its  ranks.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  broker  in 
this  country  who  is  self-respecting  should  not  belong  to  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association.  A  good  broker  should 
demand  admission,  but  every  member  should  constitute 
of  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  persuade  every  non-mem¬ 
ber  to  become  a  member.  The  same  identical  idea  is  equally 
important  to  each  member  of  our  three  allied  associations. 
Let  us  make  them  complete.  Let  each  one  of  us  do  our 
utmost  to  this  end.  Let  us  not  forget  it  or  put  it  aside. 
Let  us  resolve  right  now  to  secure  at  least  one  new  menu 
ber. 

Single  Brokerages  for  Individual  Firms 

“Certain  canners  have  considered  it  necessary,  and  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  wise,  to  permit  their  offerings  in  a  given  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  made  'to  the  trade  by  different  brokers.  To  me 
it  seems  obvious  that  such  canners  provide  for  themselves 
competition  against  themselves.  Most  sincerely  and  ear¬ 
nestly  do  I  urge  for  your  consideration  a  close  scrutiny  of 
this  phase  of  your  business.  The  buyers  of  your  products 
are  sufficiently  harassed  by  details  and  troubles  of  their 
own,  without  having  two,  three  or  four  different  brokers 
absorb  their  valuable  time  by  making  the  same  offering. 
The  buyer  is  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  desire  not  to  favor  one  more  than  another,  and  is 
very  likely  to  throw  his  business  to  an  entirely  different 
source  of  supply. 

“Frequently,  a  complaint  is  made  that  a  broker  does 
nothing  but  try  to  beat  down  the  market.  In  an  effort  to 
secure  the  business,  one  of  your  representatives  may  be 
tempted  to  depart  from  the  ethical  standards  recognized  as 
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positively  essential  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business 
and  for  its  continuance.  This,  in  ray  humble  opinion,  op¬ 
erates  against  the  idea  of  doing  everything  in  one’s  power 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  smooth-working  machine. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  any 
occurrence  on  the  part  of  any  individual,  be  he  buyer,  broker 
or  canner,  involving  any  possible  temptation,  the  general 
practice  of  which,  or  the  furtherance  of  which  practice,  will 
mean  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  industry. 

“When  various  canneries  combine,  frequently  various 
brokers  are  maintained.  If  a  combination  were  to  establish 
an  office  of  its  own,  would  it  establish  four  different  offices 
in  one  market?  Why,  then,  have  four  different  offices  in 
the  form  of  broker  representatives?  Instead  of  pulling 
down  your  broker,  why  not  build  him  up.  He  performs  a 
function  which  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  equally  eco. 
nomical  and  efficient.  If  you  yourself  hope  to  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  why  not  also  hope  that  your  representative  may 
be  an  equal  power  in  his  market.  Why  not,  then,  choose 
your  representative  and  together  work  in  harmonious,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  honest,  oo-operation?  The  same  idea  of  union 
again  prevails.  According  to  statistics,  there  is  one  broker 
in  the  country  for  every  canner  and  for  every  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor.  You  do  not  all  need  the  same  broker.  There  are 
plenty  of  them.  Choose  your  broker.  Work  unreservedly 
and  loyally  with  him,  and  if  results  indicate  a  wrong  choice, 
the  privilege  is  yours  to  change. 

Foreign  Trade  Outlook  For 

IN  a  report  to  the  canners’  association,  C.  H.  Bentley  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  chairman  of  the  foreign  trade  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  organization,  stated  that  the  foundations  for 
great  export  trade  development  had  been  successfully  laid 
during  the  past  year,  despite  the  reduced  buying  power  of 
the  foreign  countries  and  unfavorable  conditions  generally. 
Mr.  Bentley  commented  on  the  work  that  had  been  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  Senate  finance  committee  on  the  tariff 
and  indicated  how  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  canners 
to  section  302  of  the  pending  document  would  accrue  to  the 
advantage  of  the  American  canning  industry. 

Mr.  Bentley’s  report  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  reduced  buying  power  of  the  people  in 
most  foreign  countries,  and  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  exchange,  it  is  but  natural  that  exports  of  canned 
foods  from  this  country  should  have  fallen  off  materially,  as 
they  have  done  during  the  past  year,  but  your  committee  has 
been  active  in  meeting  specific  problems  which  have  arisen 
and  has  also  continued  earlier  efforts  in  the  laying  of  foun. 
dations  for  a  larger  development  of  trade  when  conditions 
become  normal. 

“Among  the  more  important  specific  problems  were  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  in  Canada  in  the  interpretation  of  tax  regula¬ 
tions  which  led  to  a  double  taxation  on  canned  foods  and 
other  products  going  from  this  country.  Your  committee 
was  active  in  securing  the  attention  of  the  proper  agencies  of 
our  own  Government  and  that  of  Canada,  and  was  helpful 
in  having  this  difficulty  removed. 

Discriminatory  Duties 

“Discriminatory  duties  in  France,  against  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple,  have  been  removed.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
secure  reconsideration  of  the  present  regulations  which  lay 
a  discriminatory  duty  against  canned  salmon  coming  from 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  duties  laid  upon  canned 
salmon  coming  from  other  countries. 

Urge  Amendment  to  Tariff  Bill 
“One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  committee  during 
the  year  past  has  been  in  connection  with  the  pending 
tariff  bill.  The  various  branches  of  the  industry  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  hearings  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
held  in  January,  1920,  and  extending  into  February.  Each 
of  them  presented  its  peculiar  problems,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  it  was  stated  that  protective  duties  were  sought,  not 
merely  to  offset  the  cheaper  cost  of  production  in  various 
foreign  countries  which  sought  to  export  canned  foods  to 
this  country,  but  rather  as  the  means  of  establishing  a  trad- 


“A  cause  of  frequent  trouble  is  careless  or  ignorant  grad¬ 
ing  of  foods,  thereby  making  and  causing  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  Standardize  your  gradings — grade  your  pack  hon¬ 
estly  and  intelligently — avoid  frequent  misrepresentation  by 
brokers  and  sales  agents.  Let  the  term  ‘standard’  mean 
something.  Maintain  your  standards  and  call  by  its  proper 
name  that  which  does  not  grade  up.  If  a  canner  calls  a 
sub-standard  a  standard,  then  do  not  criticize  the  broker 
who  accepts  his  principal’s  grading.  This  difficulty  so  re¬ 
cently  frequent  in  corn,  requires  and  demands  your  united 
attention.  Let  canners,  brokers  and  buyers  honestly  and 
earnestly  fight  this  common  cause  of  unnecessary  financial 
loss — and  join  forces  to  solve  this  serious  problem. 

“The  year  of  1921  has  been  a  year  of  heartaches  for  the 
great  majority  of  us  in  the  business  of  food.  The  year  of 
19  2  2  offers  much  of  promise,  but  it  must  remain  quite  ob¬ 
vious  to  you  all  that  the  clouds  will  not  roll  by  and  reveal  a 
beautiful  blue  sky  for  many  more  months,  and  perhaps  years, 
unless  every  possible  atom  of  your  strength,  limit  of  your 
brain,  vestige  of  your  vitality  be  applied,  and  brought  into 
action.  .  We  are  in  a  battle  against  failure.  We  must  fight 
for  success.  I  earnestly  plead  for  a  greater  unity  of  purpose, 
for  more  mutual  interest  in  our  affairs,  for  a  complete  di¬ 
vorce  from  our  hearts  and  minds  of  suspicion  and  unfriendli¬ 
ness  and  for  a  determination  to  conduct  our  business  along 
ethical  lines.  A  light  heart  and  a  happy  mind,  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  all  those  with  whom 
one  does  business,  makes  life  supremely  worth  while.” 

Canned  Goods  Encouraging 

ing  basis  so  that  we  might  have  something  to  trade  with  in 
negotiating  reduced  tariffs  in  many  foreign  countries.  On 
behalf  of  the  canning  industry,  various  briefs  were  filed,  and, 
among  other  things,  trading  clauses  were  sought  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  tariff  bill.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  section  303 
of  the  special  provisions  which  authorizes  the  president  to 
reduce  tariffs  20  per  cent  in  consideration  of  similar  reduc¬ 
tions  secured  from  other  foreign  countries.  Section  302  of 
the  special  provisions  makes  it  the  power  and  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  raise  tariffs  in  this  country  on  goods  coming 
from  a  foreign  country  when  such  foreign  country  levies  a 
higher  tariff  on  like  or  similar  products. 

"For  fear  that  the  Treasury  Department  might  interpret 
this  expression  like  or  similar  products  too  narrowly,  after 
very  careful  investigation  with  various  departments  of  the 
Government  we  have  asked  the  Senate  finance  committee  to 
secure  an  amendment  of  this  expression  to  read  ‘products  of 
similar  character,  or  purpose,  or  use,’  the  point  being  that 
for  example  the  canning  industry  knows  of  no  particular 
reason  why  France  should  be  able  to  export  canned  sardines 
and  canned  peas  to  this  country  on  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
France  exacts  on  canned  vegetables  or  canned  fish  shipped 
from  this  country  to  France?  It  is  believed  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  industry  because  it  would 
not  require  ratification  by  Congress  and  would  be  automat¬ 
ically  applied  on  suitable  representation  of  the  facts  being 
made  from  the  industry  or  from  other  sources.  If  the  bill 
is  finally  passed  with  this  provision,  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  constructive  pieces  of  tariff  legislation  that  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  history  of  this  country  so  far  as 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  Ordinary 
reciprocity  treaties  are  always  open  to  criticism  because 
the  general  impression  is  that  one  industry  has  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed  to  please  another,  but  in  this  case  the  matter  would 
be  held  within  given  industries,  and  it  is  significant  that 
this  clause  could  be  brought  into  play  in  connection  with 
goods  from  Norway,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  Japan,  Australia,  Mexico,  Canada  and  other 
countries. 

“Another  provision  in  the  tariff  bill  clears  up  an  in. 
adequate  provision  with  respect  to  countervailing  duties, 
and  hereafter  subsidized  goods  entering  this  country  can 
be  met  with  an  increased  duty  to  offset  the  bounty  or  sub¬ 
sidy  granted  by  the  foreign  governments,  provided  sec¬ 
tion  306  of  the  special  provisions  of  the  pending  tariff  bill 
be  passed.” 


Scientific  Research  in  the  Canning  Industry 

Need  of  Investigational  Work  Required  to  Overcome  Prejudices  in 

Public  Mind  Due  to  Poisoning 

By  C.  H.  BENTLEY* 

President  California  Packing  Corporation 


fTlHE  expression  “ptomaine  poisoning’’  covers  a  multi- 

|  tnde  of  sins,  for  many  doctors  and  diagnosticians  have 
found  it  a  convenient  way  to  cover  their  ignorance, 
while  the  newspaper  reporter  and  headliners  have  found  it 
a  startling  and  alarming  phrase  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
expression  is  still  used,  and,  for  the  most  part,  inad¬ 
visedly,  but  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  ptomaine  poisoning  nowa¬ 
days  because  of  Dr.  Rosenau’s  re¬ 
port  on  this  subject.  It  behooves 
us,  therefore,  not  to  be  content 
with  this  splendid  achievement  in 
our  national  work,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  our  organization  should  be 
progressive,  seeking  new  fields,  to 
clear  away  prejudice  and  obstruc¬ 
tions,  cultivate  the  fields  and  har¬ 
vest  the  good  results  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  our  industry  but  for 
the  consumers  in  general. 

Research  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  canned  food  industry  should 
undertake  at  least  two  things- — - 
first,  the  improvement  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  every  way  possible,  and, 
second,  the  removal  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  people  against  anything 
ca.nned.  • 

Not  Solely  a  California  Problem 

It  is  with  considerable  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  come  to  address  you 
on  this  subject  because  there  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  among  many  can- 
ners  that  this  is  a  California 
problem  and  for  that  reason  it 
might  give  a  more  correct  impres¬ 
sion  if  other  members  of  our  re¬ 
search  committee  should  appear 
before  you  at  this  time.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  cases  of  botulism 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  canned  food  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  home  canned  products,  from  Atlantic  states  and 
from  states  in  the  Middle  West,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  average  canner  should  feel  that  California  is  more 
particularly  concerned  because  of  the  greater  publicity 
which  has  attached  to  the  few  notable  cases  in  connection 
with  California  ripe  olives. 

It  is  also  perfectly  natural  for  canners  of  vegetables  and 
animal  products  which  have  not  been  featured  in  any  of 
these  cases,  to  believe  that  they  are  not  concerned,  but  a 
very  superficial  investigation  of  the  facts  will  convince 
the  intelligent  person  that  this  is  a  problem  of  vital  im. 
portance  to  every  producer  of  canned  foods.  It  is  true 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  has  come  from 
home  canned  products,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
produced  in  this  way  is  in  very  small  proportion  to  the 
enormous  quantities  produced  commercially.  Nevertheless, 


*  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Canners'  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  16-20. 


these  troubles  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  prejudice  which 
limits  the  consumption  and  distribution  and,  therefore, 
limits  the  production  of  canned  foods,  and  any  canner  who 
fails  to  give  this  matter  his  most  serious  consideration,  is 
going  through  the  ostrich  performance  of  hiding  his  head 
in  the  sand. 

Investigation  at  Stanford 
University 

It  is  natural,  too,  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  be  closely  identified 
with  this  investigation  because  it 
so  happened  that  in  Nov/ember, 
1913,  an  outbreak  of  botulism  oc¬ 
curred  at  Stanford  University  in 
California.  The  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  medical  department  took 
immediate  charge  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  difficulty  had  come  from 
home-packed  string  beans  which 
they  had  served  as  a  salad,  and  at 
that  time  began  a  most  thorough¬ 
going  and  intelligent  investigation 
under  the  auspices  of  Stanford 
University  conducted  continuously 
by  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Dickson.  His 
work  was  early  recognized  in  scien¬ 
tific  circles  and  in  the  medical 
profession  with  the  result  that  in 
every  case  of  food  poisoning  in 
the  Western  states  information 
was  submitted  to  him  for  his  con¬ 
sideration,  and  troubles  which 
may  have  been  botulism  in  other 
states  and  diagnosed  as  ptomaine 
poisoning  were  earlier  recognized 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  as 
botulism. 

Something  over  two  years  ago 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  botulism 
supposed  to  have  come  from  eating 
ripe  olives  in  a  certain  Middle  West  state.  A  few  weeks 
later  there  was  another  outbreak  of  botulism  from  the 
same  pack  of  olives,  and  in  still  another  state  another  out¬ 
break  followed.  The  case  last  mentioned  occurred  in 
Montana.  The  Board  of  Health  of  that  state  investigated 
the  articles  of  food  that  had  been  eaten  at  the  meal  where 
the  trouble  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  with  the  result 
that  very  article  of  canned  food  that  had  been  eaten  at 
that  meal  was  quarantined  in  the  town  where  the  supplies 
eaten  at  this  meal  had  been  purchased  and  a  state  quaran. 
tine  was  contemplated  not  merely  as  applying  to  ripe 
olives  but  as  applying  to  canned  corn,  peas,  fish  and  milk, 
for  it  so  happened  that  nearly  every  article  of  food  eaten 
at  the  meal  had  been  in  the  nature  of  canned  food.  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  wholesale  grocery  houses 
in  the  country  was  concerned  in  this  matter  because  some 
of  the  olives  in  question  had  been  stuffed  with  pimentos 
and  repacked.  The  wholesale  grocer  in  question  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  state  in  the  Middle  West  from  which  point  his 
products  were  distributed  practically  all  over  the  country. 
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You  can  readily  understand,  therefore,  how  prejudicial  to 
the  industry  it  would  be  if  everything  there  was  an  alleged 
case  of  botulism  the  respective  state  boards  of  health  would 
quarantine  all  the  canned  foods  eaten  at  several  meals  prior 
to  the  outbreak,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
symptoms  of  botulism  are  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  other 
maladies.  It  naturally  follows  that  every  canner  and  every 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer  is  deeply  concerned  in  this 
problem. 

Botulism  Caused  by  Home-Canned  Vegetables 

While  all  the  cases  reported  up  to  that  time,  so  far  as 
commercial  canned  foods  are  concerned,  were  presumably 
caused  by  ripe  olives,  nevertheless  there  had  been  cases  of 
botulism  caused  by  eating  home-canned  vegetables,  and 
while  at  first  thought  it  might  have  seemed  advisable  for 
canners  to  drop  the  canning  of  olives  and  confine  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  articles  that  had  not  yet  been  affected,  the  research 
work  that  had  been  done  pointed  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
other  articles  might  become  affected,  so  instead  of  taking 
the  narrow  view  and  letting  the  olives  stand  the  entire 
burden  of  this  trouble,  the  directors  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  agreed  to  farther  the  investigation  and  raise  a 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

Following  the  experience  of  the  research  committee  with 
Dr.  Rosenau  in  his  investigation  of  ptomaines,  your  research 
committee  secured  a  continuance  of  Dr.  Rosenau’s  interest 
through  the  Harvard  Medical  Institute  and  he,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  Meyer  of 
the  University  of  California,  with  their  assistants  and  their 
laboratories,  have  been  carrying  on  thorough-going,  scientific 
investigations.  Dr.  Dickson  had  already  made  quite  ex¬ 
tensive  reports  of  his  research  work.  Dr.  Meyer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  undertook  to  direct  work  for  the  Hooper 
Research  Laboratories.  At  the  suggestion  of  these  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  governor  of  California 
and  the  presidents  of  the  two  Universities,  the  industry  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Geiger  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  has  conducted  all  of  the  field  work  in 
this  investigation.  Drs.  Dickson,  Meyer  and  Geiger  have 
just,  made  a  very  extensive  report  to  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  report  will  be  published  in 
a  scientific  journal  after  which  canners  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  use  this  information  and  any  part  of  the  report. 

We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Rosenau  will  complete  his  re¬ 
port  by  September  of  this  year,  and  that  Drs.  Meyer,  Dick¬ 
son  and  Geiger  will  complete  their  combination  report  some¬ 
time  during  the  coming  summer.  It  is  important,  of  course, 
that  this  report  should  be  published  in  scientific  journals  in 
order  to  have  the  proper  authority  and  influence  with  the 
medical  profession.  As  there  is  not  much  literature  on  this 
subject  and  what  there  is  is  largely  resulting  from  meat 
or  sausage  poisoning,  physicians  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
jumping  to  hasty  conclusions.  Most  of  them  now  know  the 
symptoms  of  botulism;  most  of  them  know  that  it  is  caused 
be  bacillus  botulinus;  that  this  organism  is  anaerobic,  i.  e., 
that  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  hermetically  sealed  can  is  a  favorable  location 
for  its  growth. 

Ripe  Olives  in  Glass  Caused  Fatalities 

Most  of  the  cases  of  botulism  which  caused  so  much 
notoriety  so  far  as  commercially  canned  foods  are  concerned, 
were  caused  by  one  little  batch  of  olives  put  up  in  glass. 
If  all  the  fatalities  were  put  together  and  compared  with 
the  aggregate  pack,  the  chances  of  poisoning  from  eating 
olives  are  so  remote  that  the  average  person  would  think 
it  hardly  worth  considering. 

For  over  twenty  years  olives  have  been  regarded  as  a 
pickle  which  would  keep  perfectly  well  in  brine  even  without 
the  application  of  heat  or  other  methods  of  sterilization,  but 
of  a  sudden  and  out  of  a  clear  sky  come  these  few  but  hor¬ 
rible  cases.  They  have  been  featured  in  the  headlines  and 
have  made  ripe  olives  a  by-word  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  The 
immediate  and  direct  result  has  been  the  prostration  of  the 
olive  industry  in  California,  not  merely  for  the  canners  but 
for  the  growers  and  producers  of  olives.  Public  confidence 
is  being  restored  but  slowly,  and  when  one  thinks  what 
wide-spread  disaster  would  follow  similar  experience  in 


connection  with  some  of  the  staple  lines  of  vegetables  which 
are  packed  in  enormous  quantities,  one  can  realize  the 
disaster  and  the  serious  effect  upon  the  producers  and  can¬ 
ners,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  of  the  country.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  have  been  alleged 
cases  of  botulism  occurring  from  eating  other  commercially 
canned  vegetables,  and  in  Eastern  states,  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  and  the  laboratories  inform  us  that  it  is  really  easier 
to  innoculate  some  other  vegetables  than  it  is  to  innoculate 
ripe  olives. 

Says  Prejudice  Must  be  Removed 

Some  have  had  the  feeling  from  past  experience  that 
the  outbreak  of  botulism  are  so  rare  that  they  are  hardly 
worth  considering  and  the  industry  might  lie  back  and 
let  the  thing  run  its  course,  ultimately  getting  by  with  the 
same  proportion  of  business  that  it  has  been  enjoying  in 
the  past,  but  the  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  is  so  strong  against  canned  foods  that  for  the  good  of 
the  industry  it  would  seem  to  be  the  heaviest  responsibility 
and  the  most  important  function  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  to  take  hold  of  this  problem  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  in  relation  to  botulism  insofar  as  it  affects  canned 
foods,  and  to  take  up  every  form  of  food  poisoning  that  is 
likely  to  affect  our  products.  The  lack  of  information  re¬ 
garding  the  principles  of  the  diet  is  appalling,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  causes  of  food  poisoning  from  so-called  fresh  animal 
and  vegetable  foods  are  hardly  understood.  The  canning 
industry  is  usually  blamed  for  all  such  unknown  condi¬ 
tions,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  for  our  interest  to  see  that  all 
kinds  of  food  poisoning  are  investigated,  whether  they  re¬ 
late  directly  to  canned  foods  or  not,  and  that  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  our  Government  has  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  see  that  work  of  this  kind  is  amply  financed  and  supported. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  investigation  which  has  been  con. 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  has  sent  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  processing  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles,  particularly  ripe  olives  and  spinach,  and  has  indicated 
to  the  canners  that  unless  they  are  processed  in  accordance 
with  some  of  the  findings  which  have  been  made  by  the 
research  committee,  the  products  will  not  be  regarded  as  suit¬ 
able  for  human  consumption.  The  short  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  are  requiring  sterilization  at  certain  temperatures 
and  for  certain  periods  which  will  insure  the  safety  of  the 
products.  The  toxic  material  is  neutralized  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  micro-organism  itself,  but  as  a  re. 
suit  of  these  investigations  the  thermal  death  point  has 
been  established  at  which  temperature  these  micro-organisms 
are  destroyed.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  when 
this  report  is  completed  that  all  troubles  from  B.  botulinus 
may  be  solved,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the  conclusions 
regarding  the  thermal  death  point  when  finally  reached  by 
these  scientists  are  faithfully  observed  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  so  far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned. 

So  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  good  work  that 
the  National  Canners  Association  has  done  for  the  industry 
in  the  past  and  surely  there  can  be  no  work  more  important 
for  the  National  Canners  Association  to  carry  on  in  (he 
future. 

The  new  program  contemplates  the  handling  of  any  ad¬ 
vertising,  not  through  the  national  organization,  but  through 
the  various  sections  or  units  in  the  organization.  If,  for 
example,  the  milk  section  or  the  tomato  section  or  any  other 
section  desires  to  advertise,  it  can  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  national  organization  in  its  recent  campaign. 

Not  to  Discontinue  Inspection  System 

The  inspection  system  is  not  to  be  discontinued  entirely, 
but  there  will  be  no  effort  to  pass  upon  the  quality  nor  the 
entire  pack  of  any  individual  canner.  The  inspection  will 
be  along  preventative  lines,  by  detecting  the  careless  packers 
who  are  operating  under  wrong  method  or  under  insanitary 
conditions,  trying  to  bring  them  to  proper  standards  through 
moral  suasion  or  through  the  efforts  of  the  state  boards  of 
health  or  the  boards  of  food  and  drug  inspection. 

But  the  feeling  of  the  committee  is  that  the  research  work 
is  the  fundamental  thing.  We  must  put  our  house  in  order 
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so  as  to  remove  any  prejudice,  whether  the  prejudice  is  ill- 
founded  or  not.  Accordingly,  the  new  program  will  take  up 
this  research  work  in  the  expectation  that  we  will  have  our 
canned  foods  certainly  as  good  or  better  quality  than  the 
freshly  cooked  article,  and  then  by  the  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  food  poisoning  and  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  knowledge,  to  educate  the  medical  fraternity, 
the  municipal,  state  and  federal  food  officials,  and  finally 
the  public  generally,  that  canned  foods  are  the  safest  foods 
to  eat.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  even  if  we  double 
the  capacity  of  our  present  plants.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  immediately.  The  prejudice  is 
of  long  standing  and  will  take  a  long  time  to  remove  it.  It 
will  not  do  for  any  canner  to  evade  this  issue  by  saying 
that  he  has  never  had  any  trouble  and  that  his  products  have 
never  been  called  into  question.  There  have  been  several 
oases  of  dramatic  and  tragic  justice  which  have  fallen  on  in. 
dividual  canners  of  that  type  who  have  taken  that  same 
position,  and  they  are  now  the  ones  chiefly  concerned. 


The  fruit  canners  might  not  have  felt  especially  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  matter  because  the  micro-organism  does  not 
thrive  in  acid  mediums  and  so  far  as  is  known,  there  never 
have  been  any  cases,  at  least  in  commercially  canned  fruits. 
Nevertheless,  the  fruit  canners  of  California  realize  the 
prejudice  which  has  arisen  against  canned  foods  in  general 
and  are  carrying  a  full  share  of  this  burden.  In  fact,  up  to 
the  present  time,  they  have  carried  more  than  their  share. 

So  the  appeal  is  made  to  3mu  that  every  canner  should 
help  to  solve  this  trouble,  because  it  affects  his  product  in¬ 
directly  if  not  directly,  and  while  it  may  be  true  that  no 
article  he  is  putting  into  the  cans  at  the  present  time  has 
caused  botulism  or  any  other  form  of  food  poisoning,  he 
need  not  rest  secure,  for  he  does  not  know  what  day  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  may  occur.  On  the  principle  that  “an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  let  us  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  on  this  research  work  and  bring 
the  knowledge  to  the  public  that  canned  foods  are  not 
only  the  safest  foods  to  eat  but  the  best  foods  to  eat. 


Self-Financing  Need  of  Future  Says  Machinery  Manufacturer 


Tp  MPHASIZING  the  necessity  of  self-financing  for  such 
business  as  canning,  Ogden  S.  Sells,  retiring  president 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  in  his 
address  before  the  canners’  convention,  stated  that  all  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  future  must  arrange  to  own  or  control  a 
larger  part  of  their  working  capital  than  ever  before  in 
order  to  assume  the  function  of  merchandize'  banking  read¬ 
ily  and  carry  their  production  from  the  day  of  manufacture 
to  the  day  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Sells’  address  follows  in  part: 

“We  have  passed  through  some  dark  days  together,  but 
I  feel  the  sun  is  now  peeping  out  from  behind  the  clouds 
again.  I  am  confident  this  great  basic  industry  is  securely 
building  to  new  heights  on  the  firm  and  sturdy  foundation 
you  have  laid  for  it  by  your  unselfish  devotion  to  your  as¬ 
sociation  duties,  even  though  at  times  those  duties  have 
caused  each  one  of  you  a  very  material  sacrifice  of  your  own 
time  and  money. 

“What  of  1922?  What  will  it  bring?  A  year  ago  many 
felt  the  storm  would  soon  be  over — the  world’s  shelves 
being  bare  of  goods,  a  demand  that  called  for  years  of 
peak  production  must  exist.  But  we  now  see  how  futile 
was  this  belief,  for  two  impassible  barriers  stood  in  its 
path.  One,  we  cannot  eat  cake  and  have  it.  Our  total  in¬ 
come  was  being  spent  to  pay  for  the  daily  cost  of  our  daily 
bread  and  to  pay  for  the  wars  of  the  days  that  had 
gone  before.  Second,  the  tremendous  expansion  of  all 
industries;  the  replacing  of  human  with  mechanical  labor 
due  to  the  shortage  of  human  labor  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  war,  made  possible  a  production  each  year  that  could 
not  be  used  in  12  months,  if  used  domestically.  We  know 
that  this  last  is  absolutely  true  of  our  own  industry  and  it 
is  true  of  all  industries,  when  the  consumption  of  only  the 
home  market  is  considered. 

“With  the  financial  condition  of  most  of  the  world  all 
out  of  focus,  the  free  exchange  of  commodities,  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  absorb  the  surplus  production  of  manufacturing 
counties  and  retain  their  labor  in  complete  employment  at 
high  wages,  was  proven  to  be  impossible.  How  long  it  will 
continue  to  be  impossible  no  one  knows,  but  it  will  require 
the  best  brains,  the  best  thought  and  absolute  unselfishness, 
if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved,  and  the  world  put  back 
on  a  firm  financial  footing. 

All  Essential  Industries  Handicapped 

“Not  only  the  canning  industry,  but  all  industries  that 
provide  the  daily  necessities  for  the  consumer:  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  fuel,  furniture  and  many  others  now  find  themselves 
handicapped  financially  in  a  way  they  never  expected.  Under 
the  former  conditions  of  merchandising,  these  industries 
were  able  to  depend  on  and  realize  a  rapid  turnover  of  their 
capital  shortly  after  the  season  of  flush  production,  either 
through  the  making  of  future  sales  or  through  definite  or¬ 


ders  placed  a  long  time  in  advance.  By  owning  their  plants 
and  a  small  percentage  of  their  working  capital,  they  found 
it  easy  to  borrow  the  balance  actually  necessary  to  finance 
production  through  the  medium  of  short-time  borrowing, 
which  they  could  depend  on  repaying  in  60  to  90  days. 

“But  they  now  find  that  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers 
who  acted  both  as  distributors  and  as  merchandise  bankers, 
taking  in  their  product  at  the  flush  season  and  storing  or 
banking  it  until  the  day  of  ultimate  distribution,  are  now 
disposed  to  operate  on  small  stocks  and  turn  them  rapidly. 
These  men  feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  take  a  chance  of 
being  caught  with  a  heavy  load  of  merchandise  on  a  declin¬ 
ing  market.  I  know  that  many  people  feel  that  this  is  but  a 
temporary  condition  which  will  pass  as  soon  as  the  distribu¬ 
tors  recover  from  the  losses  they  have  sustained,  but  if  the 
economists  are  correct,  then  we  are  in  for  a  period  of  de¬ 
clining  values  which  may  last  from  15  to  20  years,  and  as 
good  merchants,  these  men  are  not  warranted  in  assuming 
speculative  burdens  at.  this  time  which  they  were  able  to 
assume  in  the  past. 

Industries  Should  Own  Larger  Working  Capital 

“If  this  belief  is  correct,  then  all  industries  must  at  once 
arrange  to  own  or  control  in  the  future  a  larger  part  of  their 
working  capital  than  ever  before,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assume  this  function  of  merchandise  banking  and  carry 
their  production  from  the  day  of  manufacture  practically 
to  the  day  of  distribution,  so  as  not  to  be  embarrassed  by 
being  compelled  through  the  necessity  of  reducing  loans  to 
force  their  products  on  an  unwilling  market  at  a  loss.  And 
if  values  are  to  decline,  as  the  economists  assure  us  will 
be  the  case,  with  each  minor  step  finding  values  lower 
than  before,  then  in  addition  to  financing  your  production 
>ou  must  balance  it  closely  with  consumption,  so  that  you, 
too,  can  avoid  the  losses  of  carrying  over  merchandise  and 
seeing  it  shrink  in  value. 

“We  have  heard  many  times  that  the  canning  industry 
is  in  its  infancy  and  the  possibilities  which  lay  before  it 
are  giants  compared  to  its  achievements  of  the  past.  Un¬ 
questionably,  this  is  so,  for  all  food  industries  are  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  and  as  such,  must  grow  to  the  end  of  time. 
Whether  the  growth  of  the  canning  industry  is  rapid  or  slow 
depends  largely  on  you  men  and  how  you  shape  your  future 
business  policy. 

“The  consumer  of  today  is  taking  entirely  different  views 
of  the  value  of  their  money,  than  the  consumer  of  yesterday. 
Yesterday,  in  the  consumers  mind  it  was  not  a  question  of 
price  nor  quality  nor  even  of  values;  it  was  merely  a  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  ‘when  can  you  deliver;’  a  demand  in¬ 
spired  by  the  wages  being  paid — combined  with  an  hysteri¬ 
cal  relief  that  war  was  over.  But  today,  in  many  cases, 
wages  are  reduced  even  50  per  cent,  many  workers  have 
been  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable  period  and  the 
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demand  is  no  longer  for  delivery,  but  for  honest  value  at  a 
price  the  worker  can  afford  to  pay. 

Wages  jukI  Buying  Power  Reduced 

“You  may  say  these  things  do  not  effect  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  directly,  for  most  of  our  products  are  consumed  with¬ 
in  the  borders  of  our  own  country.  True,  but  what  of  the 
steel  maker  who  is  your  consumer?  He  is  in  competition 
with  the  steel  makers  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 
What  of  the  weaver,  also  your  consumer?  They  compete 
with  the  world  and  yet  eat  your  food.  These  men  and  nearly 
all  workers  must  in  their  own  production  meet  competition 
in  every  market  of  the  world  save  our  own,  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  to  meet  it,  their  wages  are  reduced  and  their 
buying  power  reduced.  So  keep  them  in  your  mind  that 
you  have  a  mighty  host  indirectly  that  can  reduce  consump¬ 
tion  tremendously. 

“It  is  up  to  you  men  to  make  certain  in  1  922  that  you  are 
producing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  good 
quality;  that  your  overhead  expenses  are  reduced  as  much 


as  possible  and  that  your  goods  are  being  marketed  as  near 
to  your  place  of  production  as  possible,  to  give  the  consumer 
the  advantage  of  the  lowest  freight  rates. 

“After  you  have  accomplished  all  of  these  important 
things,  do  not  think  that  the  consumers  are  going  to  rush 
to  your  market;  they  are  not.  They  will  be  urged  to  buy 
every  other  type  of  food  known  to  men;  urged  repeatedly 
through  clever  advertising  and  tremendous  sales  efforts,  be¬ 
cause  all  industries  are  bending  every  energy  to  bring  about 
a  return  of  prosperity  and  are  making  every  possible  effort 
to  drive  their  goods  home  to  the  consumer.  This  industry 
must  awaken  to  a  new  era  of  salesmanship  if  it  is  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  other  industries.  There  must  be  born 
a  universal  salesmanship  never  known  here  before — a  sales¬ 
manship  where  not  only  the  man  who  produces  proclaims  the 
values  and  virtues  of  his  foods,  but  where  each  can,  must, 
in  itself,  be  a  silent  salesman;  so  winning  in  its  appeal  when 
opened  that  it  will  cause  the  user  to  buy  and  open  more 
cans.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  then  the  consum¬ 
er’s  heart  will  be  truly  wed  to  canned  foods.” 


Woodbury  Urges  Seed  Registration  Act 


A  ^DRESSING  at  different  times  the  tomato  and  the  wax 
and  green  bean  section  of  the  National  Canners'  As¬ 
sociation  convention  at  Louisville,  Director  C.  G.  Wood¬ 
bury  of  the  bureau  of  raw  products  research  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation,  made  a  strong  plea  for  better  seed  qualities  in  the 
growing  of  the  raw  product  used  for  canning  purposes  and 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  full  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  canners  with  those  seedsmen  who  are  producing 
quality  goods.  Mr.  Woodbury  strongly  urged  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  federal  seed  registration  act  enabling  seedsmen 
who  have  quality  seed  to  register  their  stock  and  giving 
the  buyer  assurance  he  now  lacks. 

A  composite  statement  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  position  both 
with  regard  to  the  bean  and  tomato  situation  follows: 

Fundamentals  of  the  Industry 

1  here  are  two  fundamental  facts  or  conditions  under¬ 
lying  the  packing  of  green  and  wax  beans.  These  are  iden. 
tical  with  the  conditions  underlying  the  packing  of  various 
other  products,  such  as  peas,  coin,  tomatoes  and  beets. 
These  conditions  may  be  stated  as  follows:  first,  we  have  an 
industi  y  producing  an  important  food  product,  a  canned 
product,  which  at  its  best  enables  the  housewife  to  put  on 
her  table  a  delicious  natural  food,  fresher  in  the  strict 
sense,  more  palatable,  less  handled,  and  cleaner  than  is 
available  in  most  cities  from  the  market  gardener;  second, 
the  industry  faces  the  problem  of  increasing  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  its  product. 

"In  connection  with  this  problem,  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  bean  canners  that  the  one  essential  requisite  to 
develop  a  steadily  increasing  demand  is  that  the  product 
offered  to  the  consumer  shall  always  be  at  its  best, — tender, 
crisp,  and  stringless.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  the  business 
of  packing  beans,  and  we  are  interested  in  a  better  raw 
product  because  we  can  pack  a  better  finished  product  if 
we  have  it;  and  if  we  do  not  have  a  uniformly  better  raw 
product,  we  cannot  achieve  that  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  finished  product  upon  which  the  sound  growth  of  our 
business  depends. 


Stringlessness  of  Prime  Importance 

“One  of  the  questions  recently  addressed  to  bean  canners 
was  this:  ‘What,  from  your  experience,  do  you  consider  the 
most  important  improvements  needed  in  varieties,  seed 
strains  and  growing  methods  to  give  a  better  quality  pro¬ 
duct?’  The  replies  to  this  question  reveal  a  practically 
unanimous  conviction  that  stringlessness  is  the  one  item  of 
prime  importance. 

How  may  improvement  in  respect  to  stringlessness  de¬ 
sired  by  every  canner  be  brought  about?  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  another  veteran  seed 
grower,  a  specialist,  who  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  any  subject  relating  to  beans.  He  says:  ‘If  canners  could 
realize  the  importance  of  using  no  seed  except  that  which 
is  kept  pure  and  true  there  need  be  no  trouble  of  this  sort, 


but  very  few  canners  realize  that  it  costs  the  grower  con- 
sidei  able  money  to  handle  these  crops  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  mixture.  This  means  that  tha 
grower  must  get  more  money  for  pure  stock  than  the  can¬ 
ner  would  have  to  pay  for  stock  that  is  not  grown  with  the 
same  care,  but  which  has  become  mixed  with  stringy  varie¬ 
ties  until  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  his  use,  especially  if  he  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  mechanical  bean  snippers  which 
promise  to  add  so  much  to  the  efficiency  of  snap  bean  can¬ 
ning  machinery.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  any 
originator  of  a  new  variety  to  hold  control  of  the  new  type 
altei  he  makes  his  first  delivery  of  seed  to  a  customer,  and 
until  we  are  able  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  we  can  se¬ 
cure  the  co-operation  of  canners  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  reliable  seed  we  may  not  offer  our  new 
bean  to  the  public.’ 

Paying-  For  Stringlessness 

Does  not  this  suggest  an  answer  as  to  how  improvement 
may  be  brought  about  in  the  stringlessness  of  the  seed 
stocks  offered  to  the  canner?  We  can  get  it  by  paying  for 
it.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  seed  trade.  There  are  many 
practices  tolerated  in  it  which  are  pernicious,  but  there  are 
men  in  the  seed  business,  just  as  there  are  in  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  who  wish  to  produce  the  highest  quality  which  skill 
and  science  make  possible.  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  such  men,  how  can  we  expect  such  efforts  to  be 
continued?  Seed  quality  cannot  often  be  determined  by 
looking  at  the  outside  of  the  seed  any  more  than  quality  of 
a  can  of  beans  can  be  determined  by  looking  at  the  outside 
of  the  can.  The  buyer  can  cut  the  can,  but  the  seed  has  to 
be  grown  before  its  quality  is  revealed. 

"The  answer  to  this  whole  question  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  legislative 
committee,  in  the  proposed  law  for  permissive  federal  regis¬ 
tration  of  seed  stocks.  This  law,  if  enacted,  would  enable 
the  seedsman  who  has  quality  seed  to  register  his  stock, 
and  it  would  give  the  buyer  the  assurance  he  now  lacks, 
namely,  that  the  quality  alleged  to  be  in  the  seed  is  ac¬ 
tually  there. 

“The  way  to  improvement  in  bean  seed  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  very  briefly:  demand  good  seed;  show  the  seedsman 
who  is  capable  of  producing  it  that  there  is  a  market  for 
it,  be  willing  to  pay  what  good  seed  costs;  secure  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  federal  seed  registration  act  that  you  may 
ha\ e  the  assuiance  of  a  disinterested  third  party,  the  gov- 
ernment,  that  when  you  pay  for  quality  you  are  getting 
what  you  pay  for. 

Improvement  in  Production  Cure  for  Tomato  Industry 

“Probably  all  who  are  interested  in  tomatoes  as  a  can¬ 
nery  crop  would  agree  that  the  tomato  industry  has  been 
sick.  There  are  encouraging  signs  of  convalescence,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  health  can  be  completely  restored  to 
this  industry  until  more  intelligent  and  scientific  crop  pro- 
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duction  methods  are  developed  and  put  more  generally  into 
practice. 

“One  of  the  gravest  symptoms  shown  by  the  patient  in 
this  illness  seems  to  be  lack  of  consumer  demand.  With 
improvement  in  production  consumer  demand  will  increase, 
economy  will  be  effected  in  plant  operation,  and  efficiency 
of  merchandising  will  be  promoted,. 

“The  best  informed  canners  seem  agreed  that  consump. 
tion  will  grow  steadily  as  the  quality  of  the  finished  product 
offered  the  consumer  improves  and  reaches  a  uniform  level 
of  the  highest  excellence.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  finished  product  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
raw  product,  and  is  no  better  than  the  quality  of  raw  pro¬ 
duct  permits  it  to  be.  In  the  growers’  fields  high  quality 
and  high  yield  are  almost  invariably  associated.  Given  the 
right  type  of  tomato,  quality  and  yield  are  almost  as  closely 
related  as  Siamese  twins.  A  direct  connection,  therefore, 
may  be  seen  between  improvement  in  production  and  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  demand. 

The  Seed,  Soil  and  Plant  Must  All  Receive  Attention 

“Where  shall  we  begin  in  the  effort  to  formulate  an  im¬ 
provement  schedule  for  tomatoes?  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  what  item  comes  first: — seed  and  what  is  back 
of  it,  soil  and  what  is  in  it,  plant  and  how  it  is  produced 
and  grown. 

“Obviously  the  most  important  element  of  quality  in 
tomato  seed  for  the  canner  is,  first,  that  the  seed  shall  be 
of  a  type  or  strain  or  variety  which  is  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  means,  as  to  consti¬ 
tution  of  plant,  vigor,  tendency  to  heavy  yield,  reasonably 
early  maturity  and  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  clinrate  of  the 
region  where  it  is  to  be  grown.  It  means,  as  to  fruit,  the 
right  kind  of  red  color,  evenness  in  color  and  ripening,  as 
little  tendency  as  possible  to  end  rot,  cracking,  green  stem, 
and  cat  face;  the  first  should  be  smooth,  and  spherical  or 
nearly  spherical  in  shape.  The  flesh  must  be  reasonably 
firm  and  meaty. 


“There  is  much  we  do  not  know  about  the  internal  prop, 
erties  of  raw  tomatoes  and  their  relation  to  canning  quality, 
and  to  pulp  and  ketchup  quality:  the  relation  of  sugars  and 
acids  to  quality— how  they  may  be  influenced  quanti¬ 
tatively  by  breeding  and  selection,  and  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  weather  and  soil  on  the  one  hand  and  plant  hered. 
ity  on  the  other  hand,  in  determining  their  quantity  and 
relation  to  each  other;  the  elusive  question  of  pectin  con¬ 
tent — these  are  problems  upon  which  we  need  the  com¬ 
bined  research  of  the  plant  breeder  and  the  physiological 
chemist  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  tomato. 

“For  the  present,  if  we  can  get  seed  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  high  yielding  parents,  true  and  uniform  in  type, 
free  from  seed  borne  diseases,  and  which  will  produce  a 
uniform,  smooth,  solid,  red,  spherical  or  nearly  spherical 
fruit,  we  may  await  the  result  of  additional  research  for 
further  improvement.  Many  of  us  are  not  getting  such 
seed  now.  A  great  improvement  in  the  industry  would  be 
effected  if  there  were  a  supply  of  such  seed  available  to 
every  canner — and  if  he  would  avail  himslf  of  that  supply! 

‘•Give  the  Plant  a  Chance” 

“Good  seed  is  the  basis  and  is  indispensable  if  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  be  effectetd.  With  good  seed  to  start  with,  pro¬ 
vide  good  soil  well  cultivated,  set  properly  grown  plants, 
'give  the  seed  a  chance,’  and  we  will  soon  realize  that 
twenty  ton  yields  are  normal,  and  that  with  sound  agricul¬ 
tural  practice  in  growing  it,  the  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  farm  crops.  With  such  yields  from  good  seed 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  we  will  have  tomatoes 
which  make  the  kind  of  finished  product  which  will  pack 
the  most  cans  per  ton,  thus  promoting  factory  economy  and 
i  educing  o\erhead  a  finished  product  which  can  be  mer¬ 
chandised  efficiently  because  every  can  creates  good  will _ a 

finished  product  which  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  by  the 
farmer,  manufactured  at  a  profit  by  the  canner,  and  sold 
in  increasing  volume  to  meet  a  constantly  growing  con. 
sumer  demand.” 


Big  Exports  of  Cereals,  Pork  and  Condensed  Milk  During  1921 


^HE  very  high  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  pork  products 
and  condensed  milk  were  the  outstanding  features  of  our 
1921  foreign  trade  in  foodstuffs,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
the  year’s  business  made  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  (calculated  as  wheat)  amounted  to 
a  total  of  75,602,048  bushels,  which  exceeds  any  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  is  about  the  average  of  pre-war  exports. 
The  wheat  exports  reached  a  maximum  in  the  month  of  Aug¬ 
ust  and  have  shown  a  steady  decline  since,  due  in  part  to 
the  large  wheat  crop  harvested  in  Europe  this  year  and  also 
to  the  incoming  of  the  Canadian  crop.  Both  Australia  and 
Argentina  have  produced  a  good  crop,  which  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  reach  the  European  market  and  will  be  in  full  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  first  of  March. 

Exports  of  corn  amounted  to  132,000,000  bushels,  which  is 
about  three  times  the  pre-war  exports  and  six  times  the 
exports  for  1920.  This  large  movement  of  corn  was  due  to 
several  causes,  amongst  which  is  the  effort  of  European 
countries  to  increase  pork  production,  corn  being  a  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  food  for  this  purpose.  The  European  drought, 
which  has  increased  somewhat  the  general  demand  for  im¬ 
ported  grain  feeds,  had  affected  in  part  the  barley  crop,  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  the  importation  of  considerable  corn  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  malting  purposes.  Also,  while  in  1921  a  large  amount 
of  corn  was  sold  to  Europe  and  Argentina,  the  trade  has 
shifted  to  a  large  degree  to  the  United  States,  during  the 
past  year,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  policy  of  American  exporters 
to  finance  the  trade. 


The  large  trade  in  American  rice  during  the  year  was  due, 
in  part,  to  the  short  crop  in  India  last  year  and  to  a  lower 
price  on  American  rice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
making  it  a  relatively  cheap  food  product.  The  exportation 
of  bailey  also  improved  as  a  result  of  the  European  drought. 

The  continued  rather  heavy  exportation  of  pork  products, 
although  not  as  large  as  last  year,  is  still  well  above  pre¬ 
war  exports.  Exports  for  the  year  reached  a  very  high  level 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  and  de¬ 
clined  to  November,  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  for 
the  month  of  December.  While  the  general  trend  of  all 
grains  and  grain  products  is  still  downward,  meat  products 
have  taken  a  decided  up-turn  during  the  month  of  December, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  up-turn  was  due  principally  to  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  lard. 


A  Correction 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
there  appears  in  connection  with  an  article  entitled  “De¬ 
hydration  of  Pears  in  the  Northwest,”  by  Ernest  H.  Wiegand 
and  Ray  Powers,  a  boxed  statement  attributed  to  Professor 
Wiegand.  Owing  to  a  printer’s  error,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  omitted  from  this 
quotation.  The  statement  should  have  been  attributed  to 
both  Mr.  Powers  and  Professor  Wiegand,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  prepared  as  a  joint  contribution. 


Owing  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  special  articles 
in  this  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  omit  the  Questions  and  Answers  De¬ 
partment.  This  omission  is  a  temporary  one,  it  should  be 
understood.  The  department  will  be  resumed  in  the  March 
issue  as  one  of  the  regular  features  of  this  publication. 


Retailers  Co-operating  With  Canners 

Will  Assist  Industry  by  Nationwide  Support  of  Canned  Goods  Week, 

Lower  Prices  and  Better  Methods 

By  H.  C.  BALSIGER* 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 


WHEN  I  look  back  to  my  very  first  introduction  to 
canned  goods — as  a  barefoot,  inquisitive  boy  in  the 
late  eighties  in  a  country  town  in  central  Kansas — 
my  recollection  sees  upon  that  grocer’s  shelves  a  few  tins, 
some  No.  1  Tins  Bull’s  Head  Oysters,  a  dozen  or  two  cans  of 
salmon  and  on  the  top  shelf,  out 
of  the  way,  comfortably  resting 
and  dust-covered,  a  long  row  of 
pie  peaches,  peelings  and  all. 

Those  peaches  were  there  a  long 
time  before  I  grew  large  enough 
to  get  a  job  in  that  particular 
store.  In  due  time,  I  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment 
working  on  Saturdays  and  after 
school,  not,  I  suppose,  because  the 
proprietor  needed  nre  particularly, 
but  rather  because  I  gave  him  no 
peace  until  he  put  me  on  steadily. 

After  becoming  properly  familiar 
with  the  situation,  I  finally  asked 
the  proprietor  one  day  why  he 
didn’t  sell  those  peaches.  I  figured 
that  it  should  be  no  trouble  to  do 
so,  for  the  reason  that  peaclhes 
were  a  pretty  scarce  article  in  that 
part  of  the  country  those  days. 

He  simply  told  me  to  take  a  can 
home  to  my  mother  and  see  how  I 
liked  them.  You  men  know  what 
the  contents  were  like  and  which 
no  doubt  accounted  for  their  long 
and  dreary  occupancy  on  that  gro¬ 
cer’s  particular  shelf.  I  daresay 
the  incident  was  also  my  first  con¬ 
tact  with  one  of  the  grocer’s  prob¬ 
lems — the  “sticker” — which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  find  its  way  into  even 
the  most  conservative  and  experi¬ 
enced  grocer’s  stock. 

When  I  contemplate  that  assortment  of  canned  goods  and 
those  with  which  I  came  into  contact  in  my  early  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  delivery  boy  and  grocery  clerk  and  the  grief  we 
used  to  have  with  them,  and  contrast  it  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  assortment  of  varieties  and  qualities  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
well,  that  are  now  the  staple  lines  of  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocer’s  stock,  then  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
expressing  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  the  canning  industry 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  that  large 
number  of  retail  distributors  who,  for  many  years  have  been 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  and  have  witnessed  the 
wonderful  development  of  this  industry. 

Close  Relationship  Between  Canner  and  Retailer 

When  we  take  into  proper  consideration  the  importance 
of  canned  goods  to  the  retail  grocer’s  stock  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  closest  co-operation  and  most 


*  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Canners’  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  16,  1922. 


thorough  understanding  between  cannieirs  and  retailers. 

It  is  the  business  of  members  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  to  pack  good  canned  goods,  and  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  sell  them  to  the  ultimate  consumer — the  housewife. 
Between  us,  of  course,  is  the  wholesale  grocer  and  broker  who 
in  a  sense  are  really  acting  in  the  capacity  of  agents  in 

assembling  them  and  distributing 
them  to  the  retail  grocer’s  stock 
which  naturally  becomes  the 
pantry  for  the  consuming  public. 

This  is  literally  and  practically 
true,  for  there  are  few  if  any 
items  in  the  food  line  that  are  so 
dependably  to  be  found  in  generous 
assortment  as  a  complete-  line  of 
canned  foods  in  the  average  gro¬ 
cer’s  stock. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  modern 
marketing,  refrigeration  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  making  it 
possible  for  many  fresh  vegetables 
to  be  available  practically  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  there  are  those 
who  will  have  them  at  any  cost, 
often  when  the  canned  article  is 
much  superior  in  quality  and  de^ 
cidedly  more  economical  in  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  house¬ 
wife  is  thoroughly  sold  on  a  quality 
brand  of  canned  goods,  this  desire 
for  fresh  goods  out  of  season  is 
often  largely  removed.  I  doubt  if 
any  great  portion  of  the  buying 
public  fully,  or  even  in  a  small  de¬ 
gree,  appreciates  just  how  great  an 
industry  the  canning  business  real¬ 
ly  is,  or  what  its  development  real¬ 
ly  means  to  the  life,  well-being  and 
happinesss  of  our  people. 

They  do  not  sufficiently  realize 
that  the  finest  foods  are  prepared 
and  canned  when  and  where  the  conditions  are  most  fav¬ 
orable  for  producing  the  most  satisfactory  full-flavored, 
prime  articles,  and  that.,  year  in  and  year  out,  vast  assort, 
ments  of  mother  earth’s  and  dame  nature’s  favored  pro¬ 
ducts  are  awaiting  their  desire  at  practically  every  corner 
grocery  throughout  our  broad  land. 

Consumer  Education,  Important  Task 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our  biggest  mutual  prob¬ 
lem  is  making  these  facts  known  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people.  As  the  retail  grocer  is  your  point  of 
contact  with  the  consumer  and  as  he  is  your  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  friendly  relationship  you  are  seeking 
with  the  actual  user  of  your  goods,  it  certainly  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  your  cultivating  and  educating  him  in 
the  fine  and  essential  points  of  your  products,  so  that  he 
may  become  a  more  intelligent,  efficient  and  enthusiastic 
distributor,  representing  you  properly  in  all  situations. 

While  of  course  the  consumption  of  canned  goods  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  know  your  objectives  are 
to  sell  more  and  more,  and  you  have  every  reason  to  figure 
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on  a  great  and  even  more  extensive  development  than  the 
past  already  shown. 

Your  methods  are  better;  your  product  is  more  depend, 
able;  your  assortment  is  greater;  your  quality  is  improved; 
prices  are  reasonable;  and  every  operation  that  enters  into 
your  process  of  preparation,  is  being  scientifically  studied 
so  as  to  insure  that  ever  increasing  degree  of  perfection 
which  will,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  eventually  remove 
practically  every  element  of  uncertainty. 

As  this  is  true,  why  is  it  not  equally  necessary  to  inject 
that  same  djegree  of  skill  in  developing  your  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  to  be  what  he  should  be  as  your  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  to  your  final  customer?  We  all  agree  that  an 
article  is  never  sold  until  it  reaches  the  man  who  uses  or 
consumes  it.  Thus,  when  your  goods  are  in  the  stock  of  the 
retail  grocer  the  most  vital  transaction  is  yet  to  be  made. 

Retail  Grocer  Must  Know  Product 

Now  here  is  where  you  must  stop  and  recapitulate.  Is 
your  product  so  dependably  reliable  that  the  grocer  can 
stand  up  and  tell  your  customer  just  what  she  may  ex¬ 
pect  when  she  opens  the  can?  If  it  is,  does  the  grocer  him¬ 
self  know  it,  so  that  he  can  impart  the  information  to 
your  customer?  Is  the  product  so  good  for  the  price 
charged  that  your  customer  will  come  back  and  buy  it 
again?  If  it  is,  is  your  brand  or  name  so  strikingly  em¬ 
phasized  that  your  customer  will  remember  it  and  connect 
it  with  the  quality  which  she  remembered  as  striking 
her  just  right?  Is  the  retail  grocer — -your  personal  repre¬ 
sentative- — so  completely  convinced  of  all  these  facts,  and 
is  your  relationship  with  him  such  that  he  will  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  do  his  part  in  helping  your  customer  to  continuously 
prefer  your  brand? 

Your  organization  is  aiming  to  bring  to  your  individual 
members  a  realization  of  these  facts  and  making  an  effort 
to  help  them  collectively  meet  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
step  in  their  way  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  information, 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  individual,  for  the  manifest 
reason  that  you  have  long  ago  learned  the  value  of  this 
cooperation. 

Now  we  are  aiming  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our  mem¬ 
bership,  and  I  think  we  will  both  be  decidedly  better  off 
and  be  of  greater  usefulness  and  value  to  each  other  when 
we  understand  each  other  better. 

That’s  precisely  why  I  am  here.  To  cement  that  friend¬ 
ship  that  has  long  characterized  the  relationship  of  our 
two  associations  and  to  bring  you  a  message  of  continued 
good  will  and  sincere  desire  and  hopes  of  closer  and)  more 
definitely  concrete  co-operation  in  the  future. 

Retailers  Back  Canned  Foods  AY7eek 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  canned  foods  week  and  are 
truly  desirous  to  do  our  full  part  to  make  a  complete 
and  big  success  of  the  fine  effort  which  should  go  a  great 
way  in  developing  that  better  public  appreciation  of  canned 
goods  which  I  have  previously  referred  to  and  which  is  the 
one  big  job  ahead  of  us  all. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your 
canned  foods  week  committee  in  Chicago,  last  summer, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  circular  issued  from  our  office 
since  then  that  hasn’t  reminded  our  members  of  canned 
foods  week. 

We  are  using  the  stickers  and  we  are  ready  to  do 
anything  which  may  be  suggested  by  your  committee  to 
bring  this  message  to  our  affiliations  in  a  manner  which 
will  inspire  action  by  our  local  associations  and  by  the 
individual  in  his  store. 

We  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  individual 
retail  grocer  is  still  the  source  through  which  your  most 
dependable,  reliable,  steady  distribution  will  find  its 
natural  outlet. 

There  are  newer  elements  of  retail  distribution  which 
lay  claim  to  certain  superiority  which  we  feel  satisfied  are 
largely  and  rightly  discounted  by  the  canning  trade  even 
though  we  may  all  concede  that  they  provide  a  channel 


through  which  a  considerable  volume  of  certain  grade? 
are  and  will  be  sold. 

We  have  no  quarrel  or  argument  with  these  newer 
methods  of  retailing,  for  we  feel  that  they  have  every 
legitimate  right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  busi- 
ness  the  same  as  we  contend  for  our  membership,  our  only 
attitude  being  one  of  insisting  that  they  be  not  given  con¬ 
cessions  which  place  the  individually  operating  merchant 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Do  Chain  Stores  Undersell  Retailers? 

Notwithstanding  the  propaganda  designed  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  chain  store  is  a  sort  of  semi-philan¬ 
thropic  institution,  operating  in  a  way  to  rescue  a  long- 
suffering  public  from  the  clutches  of  a  particular  type  of 
brigandry  called  established  methods  of  retailing,  we  know 
enough  about  the  game  to  understand  that  much  of  their 
so-called  ability  to  legitimately  undersell  the  individual  re¬ 
tail  grocer  is  largely  exaggerated.  They  “get  away  with 
it”  before  the  public  because  they  have  the  benefit  of  co¬ 
ordinated  advertising  which  enables  them  to  bear  down 
heavy  on  a  few  outstanding  articles. and  leave  the  impression 
that  similar  values  are  offered  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

The  chain  store  firm  which  buys  every  single  item  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  or  canner  hasn’t  got  the  advantage 
the  average  mind  only  too  readily  concedes.  We  dare¬ 
say  the  executive  and  administrative,  accounting,  checking 
and  rechecking,  warehousing  and  delivery  expenses  come 
mighty  close  to  equalling  the  legitimate  margins  charged 
by  the  wholesale  grocer  for  the  functions  he  performs.  I 
say  this  without  qualification,  because  I  believe  it. 

Even  though  a  recently  delivered  address  on  the  chain 
store  subject  would  make  the  uninitiated  feel  that  here 
now,  at  last,  was  perfection  in  retail  food  distribution,  I 
am  equally  satisfied  that  any  thinking  merchant,  whole¬ 
sale  as  well  as  retail,  can  easily  detect  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  group  in  question  by  carefully  studying  that 
address.  If  this  method  of  retailing  is  so  sound  and  cor¬ 
rect,  why,  then,  does  it  become  necessary  in  making  com¬ 
parisons  of  margins  with  the  operations  of  the  individually 
owned  store  to  refer  to  the  net  profits  on  their  part  in 
contrast  with  the  gross  margins  of  the  individual  retail 
grocer — and  then  raise  that  gross  margin  10  per  cent 
higher  than  the  speaker  positively  knew  the  admitted  aver¬ 
age  to  be? 

Retail  Prices  Steadily  Following  Downward  Trend 

While  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  re^ 
tail  grocer  not  properly  meeting  price  recessions,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  retail  prices  have  on 
the  average  followed  the  downward  trend  with  satisfactory 
promptness  and  one  has  only  to  refer  to  statistical  records 
to  substantiate  these  statements.  We  occasionally  hear  of 
cases  where  a  certain  grocer  failed  to  establish  a  price 
which  was  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  current  wholesale 
price,  but  the  instances  are  rare,  indeed,  and  if  he  was 
out  of  line  no  one  would  ultimately  be  hurt  quite  so  much 
as  the  dealer  himself  who  did  not  properly  adjust  his 
prices. 

There  are  even  now  some  trade  paper  editors  who  are  of 
this  opinion  to  some  extent,  and  we  note  that  some  of  them 
have  decided  views  on  the  subject;  for  recently  a  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  take  a  hand 
in  controlling  the  profiteering  retailer.  These  gentlemen 
have  no  doubt  spotted  some  retailer  or  maybe  several  of 
them  who  are  asking  a  longer  margin  than  they  consider 
just  right  on  certain  articles. 

No  one  regrets  these  practices  more  than  we  do,  but  we 
really  can’t  help  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  man  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  excessive  margins  complained  of  is  usually 
a  fellow  who  never  reads  a  trade  paper — does  not  co¬ 
operate  with  anybody— possibly  sells  some  standard  ad¬ 
vertised  commodity  at  cost  or  even  less  and'  then  un, 
scrupulously  gets  all  he  can  on  other  goods.  This  is  what 
we  call  the  “price  of  rascality.”  It  is  born  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  offers  certain  articles  at  ridiculous  prices  in 
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order  to  attract  trade  and  attention  and  then  hopes  to 
recoup  on  the  goods  on  which  the  purchaser  is  less  vigilant. 
And  therein  lies  the  necessity  for  the  maintainance  of  a 
standardized  price — and  justifies  the  contention  of  some  of 
our  stalwart  friends  who  for  years  have  done  everything 
legally  possible  to  establish  their  contentions  in  protection 
of  their  products,  their  trade-marks,  and  the  best  interest 
of  their  distributors. 

Notwithstanding  the  propaganda  which  some  sensation¬ 
alists  persist  in  disseminating  regarding  profiteering  in 
retail  lines  we  consider  it  too  absurd  to  pay  serious  atten. 
tion  to.  Our  Attorney  General  Daugherty  is  either  sadly 
lacking  in  conception  of  ordinary  retail  practice,  has,  no 
doubt,  not  looked  over  the  records  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  subject,  or  is  evidently  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  joint  commission  of  agricultural  inquiry  has  for  about 
8  or  9  months  been  gathering  just  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  now  dramatically  announces  as  going  to 
secure  through  the  operations  of  the  great  detective  Burns. 

Facts  Will  Exonerate  Retailers 

We  simply  say — go  ahead,  Mr.  Daugherty,  and  get  the 
facts.  Y  ou  have  the  power  to  do  so,  and  since  you  seem  to 
have  the  inclination,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  you.  In¬ 
deed,  it  will  not  be  the  retail  grocer.  We  have  just  placed 
all  our  cards  on  the  table,  faces-up,  in  the  questionnaire 
recently  filled  in  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  by  a  large 
number  of  retail  grocers  who  patiently  dug  back  into  their 
records  to  furnish  the  information  requested  of  them. 

They  are  now  in  Washington,  and  we  invite  Mr.  Daugherty 
to  refer  to  them  as  a  part  of  his  investigation.  We  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  whether  this  will  be  done,  for  the  reason  that 
we  frankly  believe  the  whole  nasty  propaganda  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  move  of  political  expediency,  without  regard  to 
the  adverse  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  already  disturbed 
business  conditions. 

Even  though  we  personally  know  that  these  wild  state¬ 
ments  are  not  based  upon  facts,  we  must  of  necessity  make 
a  public  effort  to  offset  them,  because  if  we  remained  silent 
there  are  those  who  would  immediately  conclude  that  we 
had  no  defense  and  admitted  the  charges  by  our  failure 
to  controvert  them. 

As  we  see  it  the  agricultural  bloc  in  Congress,  was  menac¬ 
ing  the  Administration’s  interests.  In  order  to  take  this 
advantage  from  our  agricultural  legislators,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  farm  aid  program  was  launched  as  an  administra¬ 
tion  measure.  To  do  something  for  the  farmer  and  at 
the  same  time  make  a  “grand.stand”  effort  to  impress  the 
public  was  simply  keen  politics  and  of  course  as  might  be 
pre-supposed  the  retailer  was  the  sacrifice — “the  goat  to 
get  it  in  the  neck.”  It  has  happened  so  often,  that  we  are 
getting  used  to  it,  and  it  really  does  not  bother  those  who 
have  the  backbone  and  the  ability  to  stand  up  and  talk 
to  the  public  as  they  should  in  explanation.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  in  order  to  do  what  we  can  to  meet  the  situation, 
we  are  impressing  upon  our  membership  the  importance  of 
demonstrating  to  the  public  by  displays  and  visualizing 
comparisons  of  the  greater  number  and  quantity  of  differ¬ 
ent  articles  a  given  sum  will  purchase  in  comparison  with 
18  months  ago.  The  facts  and  arguments  are  all  on  our 
side. 

Aside  from  the  attorney  general’s  statements  there  is 
another  element  which  every  so  often  has  considerable  to 
say  about  retail  prices.  I  refer  to  the  banker — a  man 
whose  contracts  and  experience  places  him  in  position  to 
know  better. 

Rankers  and  Retailers 

While  the  bankers  of  the  nation  are  and  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  stabilizing  influence,  we  regret  to  note  that  only 
too  frequently  they  get  into  the  press  with  statements  which 
often  absurd  considerable  mischief.  For  instance,  the-  other 
day  in  a  column  called  “Wall  Street  Comment,”  in  the 
“Kansas  City  Star,”  the  following  was  attributed  to  a 
New  York  banker: 

“Retail  prices  are  still  the  sore  spot  and  Wall  Street  is 


expecting  developments  from  that  direction  before  there 
will  be  further  reductions  in  wages.  A  banker  said  to-day: 
‘I  suppose  I  am  not  different  from  most  other  men  in  trying 
to  prove  to  my  wife  that  she  has  been  paying  her  baker 
and  butcher  prices  that  were  not  warranted.  And  I  sup¬ 
pose,  too,  that  my  wife  is  like  most  other  women  in  trying 
to  make  me  believe  that  the  trades  people  with  whom  she 
does  business  are  giving  her  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
I  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  nearby  town  where  there 
is  a  good  sized  packing  house,  for  some  rib  roast  of  the 
same  quality  my  wife  had  been  buying  for  4  5  cents  a 
pound.  When  she  admitted  that  the  meat  was  as  good  as 
that  we  had  been  having  I  showed  her  the  bill,  which 
called  for  16  cents  a  pound.  Since  then  I  have  made  a 
start,  the  first  real  one  in  getting  somewhere  in  cutting 
down  my  household  expenses.’ 

Breaking  Up  Illegal  Price  Restrictions 

“The  supreme  court  is  doing  all  it  can  to  break  up  illegal 
restriction  of  prices,  and  the  retailer  and  organized  labor 
alike  are  doing  what  they  can  to  maintain  war-time  con. 
ditions.  But  natural  economic  laws  will  bring  a  return  to 
competition.  Retailers  are  going  to  have  to  cut  their 
prices  because  far-sighted  competitors  who  either  bought 
cheaper  or  who  are  forced  to  get  a  larger  percentage  of 
business  is  going  to  cut  prices.” 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  That  man  knows  well 
enough  the  quality  he  received  from  his  regular  dealer  to¬ 
gether  with  service  rendered,  that  he  could  not  even  con¬ 
sider  the  low  price  arrangement  he-  speaks  of  from  any 
standpoint.  He  knows  only  too  well  that  everything  which 
enters  into  the  whole  scheme  of  distribution  makes  for 
variation  in  price  and  quality  and  he  also  knows  that  he  is 
contributing  to  the  general  confusion  by  such  irrelevant 
comparisons. 

That  man  regards  the  value  of  his  time  very  highly,  and 
yet  he  will  waste  it  away  in  looking  after  some  little  kitchen 
detail.  If  he  took  the  same  pains  to  assemble  every  little 
commodity  that  enters  into  the  requirements  of  his  house, 
hold  and  charged  the  value  of  his  tune-  against  it,  his  cost 
of  living  would  be  still  higher  than  it  is. 

Facts  Bear  Out  Efficiency  of  Retailer 

There  is  an  array  of  facts  and  figures  that  are  most  con¬ 
vincing  of  the  efficiency  and  real  economy  of  the  old-line 
retailers,  not  to  mention  the  place  he  occupies  in  the  needs 
of  our  nation  and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  in  the  present 
situation,  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  future,  and  you 
will  find  him  on  the  job  faithfully  performing  a  useful 
and  essential  service  even  though  he  may  be  much  maligned 
and  criticised. 

Our  national  association  aiming  in  a  broad,  construc¬ 
tive  manner,  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  our  state  and  local 
affiliations  in  a  solution  of  many  of  the  retail  grocers’  prob¬ 
lems,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  our  efforts  are  meeting 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  notwithstanding  that  the  way 
is  long  and  rough  and  often  very  discouraging. 

In  order  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  retail  grocer,  to  make 
him  a  better  business  man,  and  to  make  him  receptive  to  the 
splendid  work  that  many  organizations  like  yours  are  doing 
to  help  him,  we  are  establishing  a  “better  business  bureau.” 

This  bureau  is  aiming  to  prepare  a  course  of  practical 
instructions  which  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  things 
every  merchant  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  in 
order  to  be  properly  equipped  to  make  a  success  of  his  busi- 
ness  and  to  more  effectively  serve  his  customers. 

I  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  mutual  welfare,  leave  the 
platform  without  telling  you  of  our  new  department  called 
the  “national  food  shows,”  because  this  is  an  effort  which 
will  enable  canners  to  extol  the  virtues  of  canned  goods  to 
the  consuming  trade  at  all  principal  markets  with  direct 
personal  contacts  under  the  most  favorable  environments 
and  opportunities. 

The  department  will  co-operate  with  the  local  grocers  in 
cities  where  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  and  will  provide  an 
agency  for  establishing  the  food  show  business  upon  the 
proper  foundation. 


Wholesalers  Feel  Secure  For  1922 

Co-operation  With  Manufacturers,  Wise  Buying,  Efficient  Merchandising 

and  Selling  Bound  to  Bring  Better  Conditions 

By  J.  H.  McLAURIN* 

President  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 


WE  are  living  in  a  great  era  of  co-operative  effort.  The 
co-operative  principle  applies  to  every  activity  in 
every  walk  of  life  but  particularly  co-operation  has 
developed  in  modern  business.  Our  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  organization  is  in  many  respects  like  a  great  machine 
which  is  made  up  of  various  parts 
that  fit  and  work  together.  Like 
such  a  machine,  also,  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  one  part  may  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  all,  but  when  all  parts 
work  harmoniously  together,  the 
most  effective  results  are  achieved. 

The  world  has  witnessed  during 
the  past  two  years  and  is  witness¬ 
ing  today  the  results  of  a  great 
business  dislocation.  Foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  are  staggering  under  a 
great  load  of  debt.  They  have 
from  time  to  time  issued  vast 
quantities  of  paper  money.  Infla¬ 
tion  has  touched  practically  every 
industry  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  Foreign  exchanges  are 
badly  dislocated.  Foreign  trade  is 
thereby  greatly  curtailed.  The  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  conditions  from  in¬ 
flation  has  been  called  deflation. 

The  years  1920  and  1921  have  been 
a  period  of  deflation.  This  process 
of  deflation  which  is  probably  not 
yet  complete  in  many  lines  has 
proven  to  be  a  painful  operation. 

Under  the  stimulation  of  war, 
production  got  out  of  line  in  many 
inspects.  The  output  of  factories 
was  diverted  to  destructive  pur¬ 
poses.  Prices  of  all  commodities 
rose  to  unprecedented  heights. 

Wages,  over-head  expenses,  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  were  all  greatly 
increased.  When  the  reversal  came,  the  business  machine 
refused  to  run  smoothly.  Adjustments  along  this  line  have 
been  and  are  now  being  made. 

The  same  disturbing  elements  affected  trade.  Transporta¬ 
tion  costs  and  merchandising  expense  greatly  increased.  In 
finance,  in  production  and  in  trade  great  readjustments  have 
been  found  necessary.  In  making  these  readjustments,  man¬ 
ufacturer,  merchant  and  banker  have  found  it  well  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  welfare  of  one  has  been  discovered  to  be  the 
welfare  of  many.  In  business  and  in  all  avenues  of  life,  no 
man  can  live  to  himself  alone.  Therefore,  without  genuine 
co-operation,  business  as  a  whole  cannot  return  to  a  stable 
condition. 

Canned  Food  Trade  a  Domestic  Problem 

Government  records  show  that  about  30  per  cent  in  value 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  foodstuffs. 
The  great  bulk  of  these  exports,  however,  is  composed  of 
breadstuffs  and  meat  products.  Relatively,  other  foodstuffs 
than  the  staple  products  mentioned  are  of  small  importance. 


*  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Canners’  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  1C,  1922. 


Of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  about  30  per  cent 
likewise  is  made  up  of  foodstuffs.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of 
the  imports  of  foodstuff  is  made  up  of  two  items:  sugar  and 
coffee. 

The  grocery  business,  therefore,  is  a  domestic  business.  It 

is  the  raw  or  unprepared  food¬ 
stuffs  which  we  send  to  foreign 
countries.  That  this  surplus  could 
be  greatly  increased  there  is  no 
question,  but  the  primary  burden 
on  grocery  distributors  today  is  the 
feeding  of  our  own  people. 

Canned  foods,  particularly,  is  to¬ 
day  a  domestic  business.  On  an 
average  for  the  years  1910  to  1914 
and  for  eleven  months  of  each  year 
ending  with  November,  the  annual 
export  of  canned  fruit,  canned  fish, 
and  canned  vegetables  was  $16,- 
633,815.  For  the  eleven  months 
ending  November,  1920,  the  value 
of  these  exported  canned  foods  had 
increased  to  $45,693,927.  For  the 
eleven  months  ending  November, 
1921,  exports  had  decreased  to 
$24,505,173.  The  estimated  value 
for  the  year  1919  of  the  output  of 
canned  fruit,  canned  fish  and  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  was  $838,000,000. 
The  exports  of  these  food  lines 
never  ran  greater  than  from  two 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  output. 
Again,  while  the  possibilities  of  de¬ 
velopment  are  unlimited  in  educa¬ 
ting  the  foreign  consumer  to  the 
value  of  canned  foods,  it  is  true 
that  today  the  canned  food  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  domestic  problem. 

A  domestic  problem  in  business 
should  be  worked  out  to  a  mutually 
satisfactory  conclusion  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  and 
the  domestic  distributor.  Canners  of  food  and  distributors 
of  food  have  to  a  great  extent  common  interests.  Manufac¬ 
turers  desire  to  produce.  Distributors  desire  to  sell.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  no  obstacle  unsurmountable  in 
character  could  be  placed  in  the  way  of  these  two  great 
groups  of  business  men  reaching  at  satisfactory  solution  for 
their  problems. 

Welfare  of  Jobbers  and  Canners  Mutual 

The  wholesale  grocers  constitute  the  commissary  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  nation.  On  them  rests  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  a  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  for  dis¬ 
tributing  these  foods  in  the  quantity,  of  the  quality,  and  at 
the  time  and  place  where  they  are  needed.  Food  must  be 
carried  to  the  consumer  at  such  a  price  that  he  can  freely 
purchase.  Increased  prices  limit  the  market.  Good  food  at 
moderate  and  fair  prices  for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  the 
aim  and  goal  of  the  distributor. 

As  business  men,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  jobber  to 
have  a  reliable  and  steady  source  of  food  supply.  For  the 
canner  of  food,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large,  steady  and 
dependable  market.  For  jobber  and  canner  alike,  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  goods  from 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
WHOLESALE  GROCER 

“The  wholesale  grocers  consti¬ 
tute  the  commissary  department 
of  our  nation.  On  them  rests  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  a  supply  of  foodstuffs  and 
for  distributing  these  foods  in  the 
quantity,  quality  and  place  in 
which  they  are  needed.  Food  must 
be  carried  to  the  consumer  at  such 
a  price  that  he  can  freely  purchase 
it.  Increased  prices  limit  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

“As  business  men,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  jobber  to  have  a 
reliable  and  steady  source  of  food 
supply.  For  the  canner  of  food,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  large,  steady 
and  dependable  market.  For  the 
jobber  and  canner  alike,  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  flow  of  goods  from  the 
source  of  production  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  a  fair  return  for  the 
services  of  both.” 

— J.  H.  McLAURIN. 
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source  of  production  to  consumer  with  a  fair  return  for  the 
services  of  each.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  welfare  of  the 
jobber  and  the  canner  is  the  same. 

The  canner  of  food  is  a  manufacturer.  He  manufactures 
his  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  wholesale 
grocer,  as  a  merchant,  is  a  buyer  and  seller  of  goods.  He 
desires  to  buy  goods  and  to  sell  goods  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
margin  of  return  for  his  service.  Larger  and  better  business 
in  canned  foods  should,  therefore,  be  of  mutual  advantage  to 
canner  and  jobber. 

The  preservation  of  perishable  foods  by  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  is  a  great  public  service.  It  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  tin  can  or  the  glass  jar  is  a  miniature  stor¬ 
age  warehouse.  But  for  this  service  to  be  realized  by  the 
public,  these  foodstuffs  must  reach  the  consumer.  The  job¬ 
ber  stands  as  distributor  to  the  public  of  the  canners’  goods. 
He  does  not  obstruct  the  path  to  market,  but  he  affords  the 
most  economical  and  dependable  channel  of  trade.  The  can¬ 
ner  and  the  jobber  should,  therefore,  learn  the  great  lesson 
of  this  era  and  seek  a  method  of  harmonious  co-operation. 

Business  Outlook  Brighter 

The  wholesale  grocer  has  passed  through  his  valley  of 
the  shadow.  Indeed,  he  is  not  by  any  means  out  of  that 
valley.  The  canners,  also,  have  suffered  tremendous  de¬ 
pression,  but  I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  canners  and 
jobbers  can  look  forward  confidently  to  an  improvement  in 
business.  Generally,  throughout  the  country,  stocks  of  goods 
are  running  low.  In  some  lines  a  shortage  will  undoubtedly 
appear  before  a  new  crop  comes  on.  These  stocks  must  be 
replenished.  To  replenish  them  means  orders  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Orders  for  manufacturers  mean  a  revival  of 
business. 

Probably  more  important  still  for  the  security  of  business 
is  the  stabilization  of  price.  Beginning  in  May,  1920,  and 
ending  with  July,  1921,  there  was  a  period  of  falling  prices 
such  as  this  country  had  never  known.  The  average  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  foodstuffs  dropped  within  that  period  of  four¬ 
teen  months  over  50  per  cent.  Temporarily  at  least,  the  end 
of  the  period  of  rapid  price  decline  was  reached  in  July, 
1921.  The  following  two  months  showed  a  slight  advance 
and  since  that  time  although  a  slight  reaction  appeared, 
the  variations  have  been  relatively  small.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  next  few  months  will  see  a  rise  in  cer¬ 
tain  prices.  Nevertheless  1922,  barring  some  great  disaster, 
will  never  witness  the  instability  of  prices  that  characterized 
the  past  two  years. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  yet  completed 
our  process  of  deflation.  The  prices  of  various  commodities 
are  not  now  in  harmony.  Some  have  fallen  with  great 
rapidity.  Some  have  fallen  slowly.  Others  have  shown  a 
great  reluctance  to  return  to  anything  like  a  pre-war  level. 
Prices  of  commodities,  however,  form  themselves  into  price 
systems.  There  must  be  a  workable  relationship  in  costs 
among  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Adjustments  to  this  work¬ 
able  relationship  must  be  made  for  the  big  business  machine 
to  run  smoothly  and  affectively. 

There  is  apparently  an  insistent  demand  throughout  the 
country  by  consumers  for  prices  to  fall.  The  manufacturer 
of  foodstuffs  and  the  distributor  of  foodstuffs  cannot  afford 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  demands.  The  welfare  of  the 
consumer  is  the  welfare  of  manufacturer  and  distributor. 
“Regard  for  the  public  welfare  is  the  highest  law.”  Any 
advance  in  the  price  of  necessities  will  be  most  unwelcome 
to  the  consumer  and  probably  such  advance  cannot  for  long 
be  maintained.  Nevertheless,  all  business  men  can  go  ahead 
confidently  in  the  belief  that  no  violent  fluctuations  in  mar¬ 
ket  prices  will  be  experienced  in  1922.  Their  attention  should 
rather  be  centered  upon  methods  of  reducing  manufacturing 
costs  and  operating  expenses.  Every  step  in  this  direction 
will  be  a  step  toward  normal  business  conditions. 

Business  Conditions  1921  and  1922 

A  series  of  inquiries  was  recently  sent  out  from  our  office 
to  representative  jobbers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
fhe  replies  received  in  answer  to  these  inquiries  will,  I  believe 
give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  business  conditions  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade.  They  afford,  also,  the  representa¬ 
tive  judgment  of  grocery  jobbers  as  to  the  kind  of  business 
which  awaits  us  in  1922. 


The  majority  of  the  jobbers  reported  a  slight  decrease  in 
business  during  the  last  six  months  of  1921.  The  causes 
assigned  to  this  decrease  were  a  decline  in  prices  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  slump  in  business.  The  improvement  in  the  cotton 
section  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  has  not  been  marked.  In  fact,  a  slight  reaction  is 
noted  in  the  last  two  months. 

From  practically  all  sections  of  the  country  have  come 
complaints  about  the  cutting  of  prices.  This  cutting  of 
prices  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  feverish  attempt  to  maintain  or 
increase  volume  of  business  under  conditions  of  a  general 
decline.  It  is  declared  usually  to  be  the  new  or  less  experi¬ 
enced  jobber  who  gets  panicky  and  cuts  prices  to  increase 
volume.  Such  competition  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  meet. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  financial  condition 
of  different  districts.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  money,  but  the  bankers  are  unusually  cautious 
in  making  loans.  About  half  of  the  reports  indicated  money 
as  easy  or  fairly  easy.  The  other  half  reported  money  as 
being  tight.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  vast  re¬ 
serves  of  funds  in  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Report  and  the  market  for  stocks  and  bonds, 
but  the  financial  leaders  are  somewhat  reluctant  to  loan 
liberally  to  business. 

1922  Business  Coming  Slowly  But  Surely 

Prospects  for  1922-  are  on  the  whole  considered  better  for 
business  than  in  1921.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  improvement  would  come  but  would  come  slowly. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  it  was  the  belief  that  no  marked 
improvement  would  be  seen  until  new  crops  had  been  grown 
and  marketed.  That  would  indicate  a  period  of  from  6  to  8 
months  of  dull  business.  From  the  industrial  districts  comes 
the  report  that  new  factories  would  probably  be  opened 
early  in  1922  and  that  the  activities  of  other  plants  would 
be  much  increased.  If  this  expectation  is  realized,  then  there 
will  be  larger  pay-rolls,  more  money  to  spend  among  con¬ 
sumers,  better  business  for  the  retailers  and  larger  orders 
for  jobbers.  In  the  mining  regions  there  is  the  same  ex¬ 
pectation.  Many  coal  mines  have  not  been  running  full 
time.  Copper  mining  has  been  very  hard  hit.  Coal  may  be 
improved  within  the  near  future.  It  will  probably  take 
longer  to  bring  the  copper  prices  to  a  paying  basis. 

Many  jobbers  feel  that  business  conditions  in  the  United 
States  can  never  become  normal  or  business  men  prosperous 
until  foreign  conditions  are  stabilized.  Every  step  toward 
a  better  situation  abroad  is,  therefore,  a  step  toward  better 
business  in  the  United  States.  The  great  markets  for  our 
surplus  products  have  for  many  years  been  in  western 
Europe.  Until  these  great  nations  are  again  in  a  position  to 
buy  our  surplus  commodities,  limitation  in  industries  will  be 
felt  here. 

Many  jobbers  claimed  that  no  restoration  of  business  is 
possible  until  the  farming  condition  is  improved.  There  are 
over  six  million  farmer’s  families  in  this  country,  and  a  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  their  purchasing  power  naturally  means  a  tre¬ 
mendous  limitation  in  consumption.  These  jobbers  do  not 
see  how  their  purchasing  power  can  be  greatly  increased 
until  new  crops  have  been  marketed  at  fair  prices. 

There  is,  however,  an  expression  of  confidence  and  of  mild 
optimism  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  jobbers  believe 
that  bottom  has  been  touched,  that  the  corner  is  being 
turned,  that  better  business  is  not  far  ahead.  This  confi¬ 
dence  and  this  optimism  may  become  strong  psychological  ele¬ 
ments  in  aiding  business.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
1922  business  will  be  better  than  1921. 

In  booming  times  almost  any  man  can  make  some  money. 
It  is  deflation  and  depression  that  try  the  temper  of  the 
business  manager.  That  man  who  knows  merchandising, 
who  knows  his  costs  and  his  markets,  who  has  kept  his  col¬ 
lections  in  line,  who  has  bought  wisely  and  who  pushes  his 
sales  vigorously  and  untiringly  is  the  one  who  today  feels 
safe  and  secure.  He  is  in  a  position  to  do  good  business  in 
this  new  year. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  among  the  grocery  jobbers 
many  such  men.  They  are  conservative,  dependable  mer¬ 
chants;  they  are  your  distributors.  They  will  work  with  you 
in  the  great  co-operative  effort  to  handle  the  food  supply 
for  our  people.  May  this  new  year  be  prosperous  for  both 
manufacturer  and  distributors. 


Foreign  Trade  Essential  to  Canning  Industry 

American  Packers  of  Food  Products  Should  Cultivate  Markets 
Abroad  to  Absorb  Part  of  Their  Output 


By  B.  R.  HART* 

Canned  Goods  Specialist,  Foodstuffs  Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  has  been  evident  to  some  of  the  canners  for  a  good  many 
years  that  eventually  the  canning  industry  must  needs 
look  to  a  broader  field  for  the  disposition  of  its  products 
than  could  be  obtained  in  a  purely  domestic  market.  The 
fact  that  this  was  clearly  recognized  is  shown  by  the  for¬ 
eign  sales  organizations  of  some  of 
the  canners,  especially  the  milk  and 
meat  canners,  which  organizations 
were  established  prior  to  the  world 
war.  At  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
with  the  cry  for  food  from  all  over 
the  world,  production  of  canned 
foods  in  this  country  was  increased 
tremendously  and  it  is  now  all  the 
more  realized  that  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  industry  in  its  growth  and 
to  keep  it  in  a  growing  and  healthy, 
condition  there  must  be  a  resort  to 
foreign  markets. 

Many  other  industries  in  this 
country  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  and  are  now  looking  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  absorb  a 
portion  of  their  output. 

Reorganization  of  Commerce 
Department 

Soon  after  he  became  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  under  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  divisions  or  units  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  trade  in  their  re¬ 
spective  commodities.  The  result 
of  Mr.'  Hoover’s  idea  was  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  into 
commodity  divisions,  and  Mr. 

Hoover  asked  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  establishing 
of  these  commodity  divisions.  In  announcing  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Mr. 
Hoover  stated  that  “specialists  in  the  different  great  indus¬ 
trial  divisions  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  expert  direction  to  those  many  foreign 
agents  as  to  the  investigations  and  services  that  will  be  of 
importance  and  most  useful  to  their  particular  branch  of 
industry.  The  men  in.  charge  of  these  divisions  have  been 
chosen  from  the  industries  themselves  and  in  most  instances 
have  been  selected  in  co-operation  with  their  trade  associa¬ 
tions  so  that  they  may  bring  to  the  Department  not  only 
specialized  knowledge  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  these  particular  industrial  groups,  but  in  turn 
may  interpret  to  the  foreign  staff  the  needs  of  these 
industries.” 

Canners’  Bureau  Established 

Sometime  in  October,  after  several  conferences  with  Mr. 


*  Arv  address  delivered-  before  the  National  Canners’  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  16-20. 


Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Dr.  Klein  asked  that  a  committee  from  the 
National  Canners’  Association  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  canned  foods  unit  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Foodstuffs,  of  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Montgomery  is  chief. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  and  consisted  of 
the  following: 

C.  H.  Bentley,  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  (Chairman);  R.  S. 
Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver  Company, 
Westminster,  Md.;  E.  S.  Thorne, 
Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y.;  L.  A.  Sears,  Warrens- 
burg  Canning  Company,  Warrens- 
burg,  Ill.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 

These  gentlemen  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  October  and  after  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Dr.  Klein  and  Mr. 
Montgomery,  the  canned  foods  unit 
was  organized  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Division  of  Foodstuffs. 

I  think  it  is  evident  to  anyone 
who  will  give  this  matter  a  little 
thought  that  Secretary  Hoover’s 
entire  idea  in  this  connection  is 
that  a  man  should  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  whom 
the  industry  itself  knows,  and  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  he  hopes 
very  much  that  the  industry  will 
feel  that  it  is  personally  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  department. 

Vital  Work  Ahead  of  Canned 
Foods  Unit 

The  whole  question  of  foreign 
trade  presents  many  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  American  producers; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  American  canner  to-day 
knows  very  little  compared  to  canners  in  European  nations 
about  foreign  trade.  Until  very  recently  the  canned  foods 
industry  in  this  country  had  very  little  trouble  in  disposing 
of  its  goods  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  price.  Now,  it  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  over-production,  and  with  the  idea 
of  extending  its  work  it  must  needs  have  some  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  many  problems  in  connection  with  foreign  trade. 

The  canned  foods  unit  has  in  mind  at  the  present  time  the 
collection  of  data  showing  the  consumption,  production  and 
amounts  imported  of  all  principal  articles  in  practically  all 
the  foreign  markets  of  any  importance.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  foreign  trade  to-day  in  canned  foods  is  the  very 
exorbitant  and  discriminatory  tariffs  in  different  countries 
against  the  American  product.  Some  of  these  tariffs  are  so 
high,  especially  in  Latin  American  countries,  that  when  I 
state  that  a  can  of  No.  2  tomatoes  in  certain  South  American 
countries  retails  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  in  gold,  I  believe  that 
I  need  not  make  any  further  statement  as  to  why  they  are 
not  sold  in  large  quantities  in  those  countries.  We  feel  that 
a  large  amount  of  these  tariff  troubles  have  come  about 
through  an  improper  classification  and  misapprehension  of 
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canned  foods,  in  that  they  are  classified  as  luxuries  and  not 
as  necessities,  and  are  not  recognized  or  known  as  a  cheap, 
wholesome  article  of  food.  Many  of  the  old  classifications 
in  tariff  laws  are  based  on  such  high-priced  canned  articles 
as  pate-de-foi-gras,  canned  mushrooms,  and  the  very  high 
priced  luxuries  which  were  imported  from  Europe  in  times 
past. 

The  canned  foods  unit  proposes  to  study  and  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  canners  and  others  interested  in  foreign  trade  all 
data  on  canned  foods  in  all  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  this  data  to  consist  of  the  studies  of  all  the  tariffs, 
custom  laws,  pure  food  regulations,  shipping  and  warehouse 
facilities,  commercial  law,  etc.,  and  to  distribute  this  informa¬ 
tion  regularly  in  proper  manner  to  the  canners  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Other  information  such  as  trade  opportunities  and  con¬ 
fidential  information  on  world  markets  furnished  to  this  bu¬ 
reau  by  more  than  600  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  distributed  and  the  distribution  among  canners 
and  the  canning  trade  papers  of  information  obtained  from 
special  consular  reports  and  reports  of  our  commercial  at¬ 
taches,  consular  agents,  special  agents  and  trade  commis 
sioners  is  to  be  undertaken. 

We  also  have  in  mind  calling  to  the  attention  of  our  con¬ 
suls,  trade  commissioners,  special  agents,  etc.,  in-  important 
foreign  countries  the  misapprehension  of  classifying  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  foods  as  luxuries  and  to  ascertain  what  can  be 
done  to  secure  proper  classification.  We  are  preparing  a 
bulletin  on  canned  foods  to  distribute  in  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  our  agents  to  the  buyers  in  those  countries,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  American  canned  foods  to  the  for¬ 
eign  buyers. 

We  expeet  to  make  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  factors 
bearing  on  the  sale  of  American  canned  foods  in  all  foreign 
countries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  tariffs,  custom  laws, 
etc.,  with  the  idea  of  determining  which  of  these  countries 
are  discriminating  against  American  canned  foods,  and  also 
which  of  these  countries  are  demanding  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  our  goods  than  they  are  paying  on  similar  goods  shipped 
to  this  country. 


Foreign  Trade  Opportunities  for  American  Canners 


I  mentioned  awhile  ago  the  advantage  of  trade  opportun¬ 
ities.  Doubtless  many  of  you  know  that  for  many  years  the 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  in  foreign  countries  have  forwarded  to  the  bureau 
what  is  known  as  trade  opportunities.  These  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities  usually  contain  confidential  information  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  establishing  foreign  trade.  It  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore,  for  the  reason  that  the  bureau 
has  had  no  other  way  to  handle  it,  to  publish  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  old  daily  Commerce  Reports,  referring  to  them 
by  number  and  giving  the  general  information  contained  in 
the  requests  for  information.  This  work  is  to  be  continued, 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  now  arranged  to  forward 
these  trade  opportunities  out  immediately  to  the  canners  who 
are  interested  in  these  lines,  giving  the  full  confidential  in¬ 
formation  which  these  reports  contain,  and  not  waiting  for 
them  to  be  published. 


Export  Statistics 

We  have  also  arranged  very  recently  to  forward  to  can¬ 
ners,  trade  publications,  associations,  etc.,  information  each 
month  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  milk.  The  list  is  as  follows, 
and  it  is  hoped  very  much  that  this  information  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all  concerned: 


Beef 

Pork 

Mutton 

Sausage 

Poultry 

Meat  extracts  and 
boullion 

Other  canned  meats 

Asparagus 

Beans 

Corn 

Peas 

Soups 


Tomatoes 
Other  canned 
vegetables 
Peaches 
Prunes 
Apricots 
Raisins 
Apples 
Others 

Condensed  milk 
Evaporated  milk 
Powdered  milk 
Salmon 


Sardines 

Flaked  fish 

Other  canned  fish 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Cherries 

Pears 

Preserved  fruits, 
jellies  and  jams 
Plums 

Other  canned  fruits 
Pickles  and  sauces 


Urges  Canners  to  Register  with  Department 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  requires 
that  all  exporters,  or  all  those  who  want  to  export,  in  this 
country  before  receiving  confidential  information  must  be 
listed  on  the  Exporters’  Index.  The  department  rightly  feels 
that  this  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  collected  and  which  is  in  the  end  paid  for  by 
American  citizens  should  not  be  made  available  to  foreign 
firms.  I  have  been  working  very  hard  to  get  the  American 
canners  listed  on  the  Exporters’  Index  and  we  would  earn¬ 
estly  request  that  any  canner  who  is  interested  in  foreign 
trade  or  wants  to  obtain  this  confidential  information  imme¬ 
diately  write  to  me  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  Washington  for  applications  to  be  made  out  so 
that  we  may  place  him  on  this  index.  This  is  required  by 
the  department  and  we  have  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

We  are  building  up  in  the  canned  foods  unit  a  complete 
file  from  all  countries  as  to  the  types  of  labels  that  are 
commonly  in  use  and  the  ones  that  are  most  popular.  I 
believe  that  this  is  one  feature  of  our  foreign  trade  that  has 
never  been  studied  sufficiently  by  the  general  run  of  Ameri¬ 
can  canners. 

We  are  handling  a  tremendous  amount  of  correspondence 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  from  foreign  countries 
asking  for  specific  information  about  canned  foods,  and  we 
are  gradually  building  up  very  complete  and  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  along  these  lines. 

I  realize  that  many  of  the  smaller  canners  in  this  country 
will  naturally  say  that  they  are  not  interested  in  foreign 
trade — that  they  have  no  organization  for  handling  it,  and 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  foreign  trade.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  mistaken  idea,  and  I  feel  that  every  canner  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  although  he  may  not  realize  it,  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  more  goods  exported  by  the  larger  canners, 
the  more  room  is  left  for  domestic  consumption  of  the  goods 
produced'  by  the  smaller  canner?  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  time  to  go  into  this  question  more  in  detail,  but,  before 
closing  I  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  make  an  appeal  to 
all  the  canners  of  this  country  for  their  support  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  this  work. 

Pending  Tariff  Bill 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  canners  present  are  like 
a  great  many  other  people  at  the  present  time — intensely 
interested  in  the  present  tariff  bill  which  is  under  discussion 
at  Washington.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
men  in  administrative  positions  in  Washington  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  representations  to  Congress  regarding 
laws,  but  there  is  one  particular  section  of  the  tariff  bill  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  at  this  time  and  make 
a  short  explanation  of  what  it  means  to  the  industry,  if  it 
is  enacted  into  law.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  there  are  a 
good  many  countries  shipping  goods  to  this  country  at  a 
lower  tariff  than  our  goods  are  allowed  entry  into  their 
countries.  To  provide  for  an  equitable  rearrangement,  Con¬ 
gress  has  seen  fit  to  place  in  the  new  tariff  bill  a  section 
which  one  might  call  a  trading  clause,  which  is  something 
unique  in  the  history  of  American  tariff  acts.  I  refer  to 
Sections  301  and  302  under  title  3  of  special  provisions.  Sec¬ 
tion  301  in  plain  language  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  similar  goods  in  this  country  where  our  tariffs 
are  higher  than  those  in  other  countries,  and  section  302  says 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  raise  tariffs  on 
articles  coming  from  foreign  countries  that  have  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  on  products  of  the  United  States  similar  in 
character,  quality  or  use.  I  believe  that  this  trading  clause, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  indus¬ 
try,  in  that  it  would  give  them  something  to  trade  with  in 
countries  that  speak  only  in  that  kind  of  language. 

I  believe  the  fact  is  evident  to  anyone  who  gives  the  ques¬ 
tion  any  thought  that  the  amount  of  good  or  useful  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  canner  will  get  from  the  canned  foods  unit  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  co-operation  and  interest  that 
he  takes  in  the  work;  in  other  words,  we  hope  very  much 
that  you  will  not  be  at  all  bashful  in  calling  upon  us  for  any 
information  regarding  canned  foods,  and  if  we  do  not  happen 
to  have  it  in  the  canned  foods  unit  at  the  time  it  is  asked  for„ 
we  can  get  it  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Plans  Completed  For  Canned  Foods  Week 

All  Trade  Factors  to  Co-operate  in  Great  March  Drive  to  Make  Merits 

of  Canned  Foods  Known 


By  ROYAL  F.  CLARK  * 

Chairman,  Canned  Foods  Week  Committee,  National  Canners’  Association 


EVERY  canner  should  have,  by  this  time,  recorded  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Canned  Foods  Week  movement 
by  contribution  and  active  and  energetic  support. 
The  ui  gent  need  of  such  a  step  by  the  canning  industry 
cannot  be  disputed,  but  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  in 
the  solicitation  of  funds  we  have 

had  a  similar  experience  as  our - 

friend  George  Cobb  had  during  the 
recent  war  on  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  The  train  upon 
which  he  was  a  passenger  was  late 
and  excess  fare  rebate  checks  were 
passed  to  the  passengers.  Mr. 

Cobb  proceeded  to  collect  these 
slips  for  the  Red  Cross  fund  and 
encountered  several  passengers 
that  did  not  know  there  was  a 
war. 

This  movement  was  a  result 
of  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Canners’ 

Association  at  Chicago  last  June 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
is  to  be  an  annual  affair.  The 
vote  was  prompted  by  the  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  directors  of  hundreds 
of  letters  received  by  your  presi. 
dent  from  prominent  railroad 
officials,  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  canners,  brokers,  and  ma¬ 
chine  and  supply  men,  inquiring 
as  to  how  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  could  be  increased 
and  urging  that  some  step  be  taken 
to  stimulate  buying  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  and  offering  their 
unqualified  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  in  any  movement  taken. 

A  control  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of  myself  as 

chairman,  Russell  B.  Kingman  of  Orange,  N.  J.-  James 
Anderson  of  Morgan,  Utah;  J.  A.  Lee  of  Chicago’  and  B. 
Houseels  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Representative  Plan  of  Organization 

A  plan  of  organization  was  agreed  upon,  such  plan  being 
originated  by  Russell  B.  Kingman  and  adopted  at  a  sec¬ 
ond  meeting  in  Chicago  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply 
association  and  many  others,  as  well  as  canners.  The 
plan  submitted  and  adopted  was  recognized  by  all  present 
to  be  not  only  feasable  but  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
plans  ever  submitted  for  an  economical  method  of  co¬ 
operation.  Four  territorial  committeemen  were  named 
covering  the  United  States,  who,  in  turn,  were  to  appoint 
representatives  covering  the  canners.  and  allied  interests 
with  sub-committees  sufficient  in  numbers  to  carry  the 
message  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  office  was  located  in 
Washington,  and  we  had  the  pledge  and  support  of  the 
officials  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  and  they  have 


office  under  the  supervision 


had  direct  charge  of  the 
Mr.  Shook  and  Mr.  Heinl. 

The  date  was  originally  set  for  the  first  week  in 
November,  but  due  to  failure  of  proper  response  from 
ie  canners,  it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  week 

until  the  first  week  in  March. 
Considerable  criticism  of  the  post¬ 
ponement  arose  from  canners 
throughout  the  country,  pointing 
out,  that  as  a  result  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  canned  foods  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  first  week  in  March, 
the  retailer  would  not  have  any 
canned  food  to  offer  to  the  public 
and  any  money  expended  along 
these  lines  would  be  wasted. 

Stabilization  of  Industry 
Necessary 

It  was  thought  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  consumer  to  find  a  can  of  corn 
to  purchase;  likewise  peas  and 
tomatoes,  but  such  letters  of  criti¬ 
cism  have  during  the  past  two 
months  discontinued,  and  I  think 
we  can  now  all  agree  that  if  such 
funds  expended  in  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking  will  bear  fruit  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  our  product 
there  is  an  ample  store  of  canned 
foods  to  supply  such  demand.  In 
passing,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
the  change  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  canner  only  indicates  the 
present  day  urgent  need  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  canner  of  our  own  industry. 

It  further  indicates  the  necessity 
of  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
canner  to  stabilize  the  industry. 

J  he  purpose  of  canned  foods  week  is  to  secure  the  united 
effort  of  each  canner,  machinery  and  supply  man,  broker 
wholesale  distributor  and  retail  distributor  during  the  week 
of  March  1  to  8,  (1)  to  make  known  to  the  consumer  the 
benefit  of  canned  foods,  their  wholesomeness  and  con¬ 
venience;  (2)  to  stimulate  interest  of  consumers  in  the 
purchase  of  canned  foods;  (3)  to  do  this  in  a  way  which 
will  create  a  higher  regard  for  canned  foods,  so  that  the 
sales  of  canned  foods  week  will  create  permanent  con 
verts  to  the  use  of  such  foods;  (4)  to  interest  the  con. 
sumer  in  purchasing  in  larger  quantities  of  canned  foods 
during  the  week. 


WHAT  CANNED  FOODS 
WEEK  WILL  DO 

“The  purpose  of  canned  foods 
week  is  to  secure  the  united  effort 
of  each  canner,  machinery  and 
supply  man,  broker,  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retail  distributor  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  March  1  to  8,  to 
make  known  to  the  consumer  the 
benefit  of  canned  foods,  their 
wholesomeness  and  convenience ; 
to  stimulate  interest  of  consumers 
in  the  purchase  of  canned  foods; 
to  do  this  in  a  way  which  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  higher  regard  for  canned 
foods,  so  that  the  sales  of  Canned 
Foods  Week  will  create  permanent 
converts  to  the  use  of  such  foods; 
to  interest  the  consumer  in  pur¬ 
chasing  in  larger  quantities  of 
canned  foods  during  the  week.  A 
united  effort,  however,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  make  the  week 
effective.’— ROYAL  F.  CLARK. 


Co-operation  of  all  Factors  in  Canned  Goods  Field 
It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  factors  who  are 

vitally  interested  in  stimulating  the  sale  of  canned  foods _ 

the  camner,  supply  man,  broker,  wholesale  distributor,  re¬ 
tail  distributor  and  consumer.  A  united  effort,  however, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  week  effective.  There 
must  be  a  co-ordination  of  interest  and  united  effort  of  all 
branches  of  the  industry. 

It  is  intended  that  the  week  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to 
result  in  a  harvest  time  for  the  American  housewife,  and 
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that  she  shall  be  the  central  figure  by  attractive  sales,  in. 
teresting  assortments  and  combinations,  together  with  tempt¬ 
ing  displays  and  offers.  The  truth  about  canned  foods  must 
be  repeated,  and  the  important  position  which  canned  foods 
hold  and  their  economy  must  be  brought  home  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  must  be  told  of  the  process  out  of  which  canned 
foods  are  evolved;  attention  must  be  directed  to  their  purity 
and  wholesomeness ;  and  finally  they  must  be  told  that  can¬ 
ned  goods  are  the  safest  and  best  foods  that  they  can  bring 
to  their  table. 

Proilucer  in  Closer  Contact  with  Consumer 

To  accomplish  these  results  the  producer  must  through 
the  several  agencies  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  it  might  be  well  said  that  this  is  a  present-day 
problem  of  the  canning  industry  upon  which  its  success  in 
a  large  measure  depends.  We  intend  to  place  attractive  dis¬ 
play  matter  in  every  retail  grocery  store  in  the  country, 
consisting  to-day  of  more  than  forty  thousand.  This  can 
and  will  be  done  through  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
jobber  through  his  salesmen  and  other  mediums  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  have  secured  extensive  space  from  large  advertisers 
of  canned  foods  and  free  publicity  from  newspapers  with 
wide  circulation.  We  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  by  offering  canned  foods  at  reduced  prices,  combina¬ 
tion  sales  and  other  features,  and  in  passing  I  desire  to 
say  that  this  is  the  first  movement  of  the  canning  industry 
in' which  we  have  advanced  so  far  to  reach  the  retail  gro¬ 
cer  and  secure  his  pledge  of  co-operation.  Thousands  of 
signed  pledge  cards  are  now  on  file  for  reference. 

Notwithstanding  the  pledge  of  the  distributor,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  week  largely  depends  upon  intensive  local  work 
upon  the  part  of  the  canner  and  other  allied  interests. 
While  contributions  are  necessary,  the  local  active  work  on 
the  part  of  individuals  or  the  100  per  cent  co-operation 
pledge  is  the  essential  fundamental  which  will  lead  to 

success. 

Every  Canner  Must  Play  Part 

Every  canner  should  interview  his  local  organizations 
and  obtain  an  endorsement  of  this  week.  In  other  words, 
every  canner  should  appoint  himself  as  a  member  of  a  laige 
committee  to  take  care  of  his  immediate  territory. 
Whether  you  reside  in  a  village  of  500  or  in  a  city  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand,  you  can  at  least  present  this  matter 
to  such  organization,  which,  in  turn,  will  take  it  up  with 
the  retail  grocers  and  secure  from  the  local  papers  proper 
advertising.  What  we  need  is  an  army  of  co-workers,  made 
up  of  our  own  constituents  with  the  one  object  in  view 
the  placing  of  the  present  stock  of  canned  foods  into  con¬ 
sumption  to  pave  the  way  for  the  lower  cost  canned  foods 

of  1922.  a  . 

With  the  right  kind  of  co-operation,  every  case  of  canned 
foods  can  be  moved  before  the  new  pack,  because  statistics 
show  that  we  do  not  have  an  over-production  but  that 
there  is  an  under-demand.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and 
picture  the  entire  canning  industry  with  its  allied  interests 
working  for  one  week  in  the  localities  covered  by  this  in. 
dustry  and  imagine  the  results  that  would  be  attained  from 
such  intensive  work. 

Obligation  of  Producer  to  Consumer 

The  plan  is  new  and  new  plans  are  necessary,  and  will 
become  necessary  as  time  goes  on.  We  move  with  our 
age  or  we  are  left  behind.  There  is  no  virtue  in  living 
in  the  past.  There  was  a  time  when  no  railroad  used  a 
telegraph  line  for  its  own  purpose  but  the  railroad  that 
should  operate  thus  today  would  go  out  of  business  with 
a  great  crash.  Business  must  conduct  itself  in  the  life 
and  spirit  of  its  own  generation.  The  time  is  passed  when 
the  canner  can  occupy  the  position  of  producer  only,  tak¬ 
ing  no  part  in  the  distribution  of  his  product.  Every  trans¬ 
action  involving  the  sale  of  canned  food  through  the  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies  to  the  consumer  must  result  in  a  binding 
and  subsisting  contract  between  the  producer  and  consumer 
covering  its  purity  and  wholesomeness,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  factors  of  distribution  as  the  agents  of  the  producer 
only  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  present  generation. 


Many  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the  necessity  of  change. 
The  loss  recently  suffered  by  the  wholesale  distributor  is 
one  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  as  a  merchan¬ 
dise  banker  to  the  extent  he  has  in  the  past.  The  fact  that 
the  wholesale  distributor  has  embarked  more  or  less  on  a 
plan  of  quick  turnover  burdens  this  industry  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  to  the  retailer  the  message  of  turnover. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  with  the  distribution  today  is 
the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  to  sacrifice. 
He  should  be  shown  that  greater  profits  arise  by  the  taking 
of  the  loss  of  deflation  investing  in  quick  turnovers,  all 
of  which  results  in  a  saving  to  the  consumer.  Canned 
foods  week  gives  this  opportunity  to  the  canning  industry. 

Distribution  Machinery  Will  Swing  Back 

I  believe  that  the  machinery  of  distribution  will  ulti¬ 
mately  swing  back  and  agree  to  the  old  method  of  pur. 
chasing,  but  we  must  recognize  a  complete  break  in  this 
machinery  caused  by  losses  sustained  and  an  effort  to  re¬ 
coup  such  loss  at  this  time.  Until  such  machinery  is  re¬ 
paired  the  canner  must  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
carry  the  load. 

In  asking  for  your  financial  and  co-operative  support,  it 
is  needless  to  say  the  cause  is  yours.  The  success  of  the 
movement  will  be  just  wffiat  you  make  it.  The  machinery 
has  been  set  up,  oiled,  and  is  ready  to  run,  but  we  must 
have  steam.  Steam  costs  money.  An  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  convince  any  one  that  it  is  sound  and  capable 
of  producing  results,  and  your  investments  of  a  few  dol- 
lars  now  will  surely  mean  much  to  individual  business. 

I  want  to  make  a  final,  direct  appeal  to  those  that  have 
not  signed  the  pledge  cards  to  go  from  the  room  and  do  so. 
Get  in  line  on  some  real  constructive  work.  Only  through 
such  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  all,  shall  we  get 
over  to  the  consumer  our  message  of  purity  and  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods. 


Big  Decline  in  1921  Tomato  Pack 

The  1921  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  United  States  was 
less  than  half  that  of  any  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  compiled  and  made  public  by  the 
National  Canners’  Association.  The  total  pack  for  the  year 
is  estimated  to  have  been  but  4,017,000  cases.  The  lowest 
previous  pack  recorded  in  the  association’s  comparative 
figures  for  each  year  since  1908  was  8,469,000  cases  in 
1915.  The  highest  was  15,222,000  cases  in  1914. 

A  light  pack  had  been  anticipated  last  year  because 
of  the  large  carry-over  from  the  previous  season’s  crop 
and  because  of  lower  prices.  These  factors  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  discourage  planting  and  acreage  was  materially 
reduced  throughout  the  country. 

Last  year’s  statistics,  with  comparisons  with  previous 
years,  follow: 


1915 

1918 

1920 

*1921 

Maryland  . 

..  3,084,000 

6,649,475 

3,347,000 

1.656,000 

Delaware  . 

_  711,000 

879,070 

553,000 

176,000 

New  Jersey  . 

325,000 

667,036 

517,000 

116,000 

Indiana  . 

_  419,000 

968,219 

778,000 

530,000 

Ohio  . 

157,000 

357,283 

142,000 

71,000 

New  York . 

256,000 

395,904 

515,000 

214,000 

Missouri  . 

252,000 

352,821 

715,000 

136,000 

W.  Va„  Va . 

. . .  969,000 

1,547,291 

1,162,000 

217,000 

"Wash.,  Colo . 

128,000 

306,229 

218,000 

62,000 

California  . 

..  1,281,000 

1,789,904 

1,773,000 

339,000 

Utah  . 

329,000 

952,539 

444,000 

132,000 

Iowa,  Mich.,  Ill.,  Minn.  . . . 

163,000 

281,413 

250,000 

123,000 

Pa  ,  Tenn.,  Kv . 

259  000 

441,431 

680,000 

186,000 

Ail  other  States . ." . 

136,000 

293,730 

274,000 

59,000 

Totals . 

.  .  8,469,000 

15,882,372 

11,368,000 

4,017,000 

*  Included  in  the  above  are  338,753  cases  no.  10s;  190,390  cases  No. 
■s-  2  869  351  cases  No.  2’s;  399,947  cases  No.  2%’s,  all  of  which  have 
ee’n  ’equalized  to  represent  No.  3’s  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


How  to  Increase  Sale  of  Canned  Goods 

Quality  Too  Frequently  Sacrificed  to  Produce  at  an  Attractive  Low 

Price — Importance  of  "Penny  Change” 


By  R.  w.  McCREERY* 

President  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


HOW  then  can  we  increase  the  consumption  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  sale  of  canned  foods? 

1.  By  canning  and  selling  only  a  quality,  which  will 
bring  the  consumer  back  for  more  and  by  helping  and  foster¬ 
ing  in  every  way  possible  the  making  of  “universal  pennv 
change.” 

2.  By  securing  at  least  annually, 
say  January  1,  each  year,  statistics 
on  the  total  combined  stocks  of 
seasonable  canned  foods  in  the 
warehouses  of  jobbers  and  canners 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  By  discouraging  all  informa¬ 
tion  given  out  by  canners,  jobbers 
or  brokers,  which  does  not  reflect 
true  facts,  be  they  for  or  against 
the  market. 

4.  By  uniting  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act,  whereby  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  can  legally  function  in  a 
beneficial  way,  not  only  for  their 
own  good,  but  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  public  they  serve. 

If  we  can  and  will  co-operate  in 
putting  these  suggestions  into  ef¬ 
fect,  good  results  must  follow  in 
the  form  of  a  -  substantial  yearly 
increase  in  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods. 

Why  Is  Inferior  Food  Packed? 

Let  us  analyze: 

1.  Why  is  food  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  ever  packed?  Either  because 
the  canner  is  packing  on  an  ad¬ 
vancing  market  and  sacrifices  qual¬ 
ity  to  secure  quantity  production, 
or  the  jobber  is  demanding  a  price 
which  will  enable  both  the  dealer 
and  himself  to  make  their  regular 
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profits  and  still  sell  to  the  consumer  on  an  even  change  basis 
of  10,  15  or  20  cents  per  can.  In  the  first  instance  the  can¬ 
ner  is  voluntarily  doing  his  best  to  kill  his  own  business  and 
that  of  his  jobbing  friends  by  not  packing  quality  and  in 
the  second  instance  the  jobber  is  forcing  the  canner  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

These  policies  are  wrong  and  we  are  paying  the  price 
today  for  our  short-sightedness.  It  is  not  one  year  alone 
wnich  tells  the  story:  it  is  the  average  over  the  years,  by 
which  real  success  and  prosperity  are  measured. 

Take  sweet  corn,  for  example.  Every  corn  packer  knows 
that  the  cost  to  pack  good  quality  as  against  inferior  quality 
is  iess  than  one  cent  a  can. 

Every  jobber  knows  he  can  buy  good  quality  corn  from  all 
reputable  packers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  can 
above  the  cost  of  corn  of  inferior  quality. 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  housewife,  no  matter  how 
thrifty ,  who  will  not  cheerfully  pay  one  cent  or  even  two 


cents  a  can  more  for  assured  good  quality?  The  housewife 
is  the  key  to  the  situation  and  every  time  she  gets  poor 
quality,  no  matter  how  cheaply,  she  justly  resents  the  fact 
and  is  prejudiced  not  only  against  the  item  she  bought  but 
against  all  canned  foods.  Give  her  honest  quality  and  the 

price  she  is  justly  entitled  to  pay 
(which  can  only  be  done  by  making 
penny  change)  and  all  will  marvel 
at  the  increased  consumption  of 
canned  foods. 

What  Is  a  “Right  Price?  " 

We  will  say  the  right  price  to 
the  consumer  where  the  sweet  corn 
is  packed  and  distributed  at  mini¬ 
mum  freight  rates  is  14  cents 
What  then  is  a  just  and  reasonable 
puce  for  this  same  product  in 
maikets  to  which  the  freight  is 
two  cents  a  can  higher?  Should 
it  be  20  cents  a  can  or  shouldn’t 
the  right  price  be  16  cents  a  can? 

Isn  t  it  true  that  canners  and 
distributors  alike  pack  and  sell 
poor  quality  with  little  or  no  profit 
and  then  endeavor  to  make  their 
quality  goods  carry  a  double  load  ? 

Who  then  is  to  blame  if  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  our  products  is  not 
increasing  as  it  should? 

An  efficient  canner  of  a  season¬ 
able  food  who  only  turns  his  capi¬ 
tal  once  a  year  is  entitled  to  10  per 
cent  and  should  then  raise  or  lower 
his  price  on  the  basis  of  penny 
change. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take 
pork  and  beans.  Canners  are  be¬ 
ing  urged  by  jobbers  from  all  sides 
to  sell  18  oz.  pork  and  beans  at 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Canners’  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky..  January  16,  1922. 


80  cents  per  dozen,  delivered,  so  they  can  be  retailelTat  10 
cents  per  can.  Let  us  say  that  the  canner  cannot  sell  it  for 
less  than  77%  cents  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  factory  and  make  a 
fair  profit.  It  stands  to  reason  then,  if  the  freight  to  the 
jobber  is  5  cents  per  dozen  the  canner  must  lose  2%  cents 
per  dozen  if  he  is  to  sell  them  at  80  cents  delivered.  If  he 
stands  pat  for  his  price,  the  jobber  refuses  to  buy,  giving  as 
his  reason  that  he  cannot  sell  the  beans  unless  they  can  go 
to  the  consumer  at  10  cents  per  can. 

The  canner  has  two  alternatives.  He  can  cut  his  cost  2*4 
cents  per  dozen  by  shading  his  quality  or  lose  the  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  jobber  would  pay  82%  cents  and 
insist  upon  first  quality,  the  goods  could  be  sold  to  the  dealer 
at  97%  cents  and  the  dealer  in  turn  sell  them  at  11  cents 
per  can,  or  $1.32  per  dozen.  In  this  way,  the  canner,  jobber 
and  retailer  would  each  make  a  living  profit,  the  consumer 
would  get  a  product  of  real  quality  and  all  three  industries 
would  be  benefited  by  the  increased  consumption  on  canned 
beans  that  would  result. 

Importance  of  Penny  Change  Plan 
Fuithermore,  the  jobber  should  not  insist  upon  a  price  from 
the  canner  merely  to  enable  him  to  sell  to  the  dealer  at  90 
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cents,  $1.10,  $1.35  a  dozen,  so  that  the  dealer  in  turn  can 
sell  on  an  even  change  basis.  There  is  no  justice  in  this 
policy,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  our  business  today 
which  is  retarding  the  consumption  of  canned  foods.  In 
my  opinion  the  lack  of  interest  by  the  jobbers  in  educating 
the  dealer  to  realize  the  importance  of  making  penny  change 
over  the  retail  counter  is  one  of,  if  not  the  biggest,  stumbling 
blocks  in  our  way  for  a  greater  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  canned  foods. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  jobber  can  exist  simply  as  a  mer¬ 
chandise  banker.  He,  with  the  rest  of  us,  must  do  construc¬ 
tive,  progressive  work. 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  us,  and  particularly  the  retailer  who 
does  not  make  universal  penny  change,  is  trying  to  average 
profits  by  guess  work.  Some  are  too  high  and  some  too 
low.  We  may  guess  right  for  a  time  but  eventually  we 
miss  and  serious  loss  follows. 

The  chain  and  cash  and  carry  stores  make  penny  change, 
and  the  individual  retail  grocer,  one  of  the  best  friends  and 
assets  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  one  of  the 
big  links  in  our  chain  of  distribution,  is  having  his  troubles 
because  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  mer¬ 
chandising  principle.  He  is  seriously  handicapped  because 
he  does  not  make  universal  penny  change  and  is  compelled  to 
handle  inferior  quality  canned  foods  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
even  change  theory.  Again,  I  say,  we  are  in  an  economical 
age  and  those  of  us  who  do  not  encourage  and  foster  penny 
change  are  losing  an  opportunity  to  do  effective,  constructive 
work  for  our  mutual  good. 

The  following  statement  may  seem  startling  but  it  is 
economically  sound. 

The  prices  of  the  retail  grocer  who  does  not  split  the  nickel 
into  five  one-cent  pieces  are  wrong  80  per  cent  of  the  time. 

I  feel  this  thought  will  grow  on  every  one  as  you  study  it. 

Inferior  Quality  Hurting  Entire  Trade 

The  canners,  who  pack  and  the  jobbers  and  retailers,  who 
buy  inferior  quality  to  sell  at  a  price  are  driving  the  nails 
in  their  own  coffins  and  pulling  down  with  them  90  per  cent 
in  all  three  industries,  who  are  trying  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  by  the  quality  route  and  by  giving  a  square  deal  to  the 
consuming  public. 

Let  each  of  us  ask  ourselves  where  we  stand  on  this  prop¬ 
osition  and  then  determine  to  pack  quality  and  sell  it  at  such 
prices  as  will  induce  the  retail  merchant  to  fix  his  prices  on 
the  basis  of  penny  change;  for  this  is  the  only  principle  of 
pricing  merchandise  that  is  economically  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  canner,  the  jobber  and  the  retail  merchant. 

2.  By  co-operating  to  secure  at  least  annually  the  total 
supply  of  canned  foods  in  our  combined  warehouses. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all,  includ¬ 
ing  the  consumer,  to  know,  say  on  January  1  of  each  year, 
the  true  facts  as  to  this  available  supply. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  canner  to  operate  his  plant  to 
maximum  capacity.  It  is  the  desire  of  every  jobber  and  re¬ 
tailer  to  supply  every  can  the  public  will  consume.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  years  of  over-production  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  years  of  under-production.  In  the  first  instance  it 
might  seem  that  the  public  received  a  benefit  in  low  cost  at 
the  expense  of  the  canner.  Is  this  reasoning,  however,  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  over  a  period  of  years  or  is  it  desirable? 

Public  More  Than  Pays  for  Its  Bargains 

In  the  years  of  under-production,  which  always  follow  over¬ 
production  does  not  the  public  more  than  pay  for  its  former 
bargains?  I  think  it  does. 

Again,  let  us  get  back  to  our  platform.  That  which  we 
desire  most  is  stability  in  our  business,  which  will  insure  an 
honest,  moderate  profit.  If  we  still  subscribe  to  this  thought 
is  it  not  best  that  all  information  possible  be  developed  which 
will  enable  the  canner  to  so  make  his  plans  on  his  pack  of 
seasonable  foods  that  he  can  adequately  care  for  the  needs 
of  all  who  are  dependent  upon  his  operations. 

The  consumption  of  canned  goods  is  on  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis  and  seems  likely  to  so  continue.  The  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers  will  only  buy  futures  in  a  limited  way.  We  believe 
the  stocks  of  most  canned  foods  in  the  hands  of  consumer, 


dealer  and  jobber  are  the  smallest  in  many  years.  I  say  we 
believe,  for  we  do  not  know.  Many  bankers  who  in  the  past 
have  financed  canners  will  refuse  to  do  so  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  present  situation.  What  is  going  to  be 
the  outcome  during  the  last  six  months  of  1922  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1923  ?  I  will  leave  you  to  answer  this  question 
for  yourselves. 

If,  however,  we  had  from  year  to  year,  statistics  showing 
the  combined  stocks  held  by  jobbers  and  canners  on  January 
1,  this  feast  and  famine  process  of  the  past  would  be  largely 
eliminated. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  every  canner  wishes  to  operate  his 
plant  to  capacity  and  every  jobber  and  dealer  is  anxious  to 
distribute  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  but  how,  please  tell  me, 
how  can  this  all  come  about  unless  we  have  something  more 
tangible  and  definite  upon  which  to  base  our  work  than  the 
worse-than-nothing  information  of  the  past? 

I  tell  you  we  are  in  an  economical  age  and  if  we  are  not 
efficient  as  individuals  we  must  give  way  to  those  who  are. 
What  applies  to  individuals  is  equally  true  of  our  associa- 
tionsi  and  it  is  only  by  efficient  co-operation  as  individuals 
that  our  association  can  live  and  truly  function. 

For  the  jobbers  and  canners  to  co-operate  in  gathering  the 
statistics  I  have  suggested  will  be  in  my  humble  opinion 
another  big  step  forward. 

Discourage  Misleading  Market  Information 

3.  By  discouraging  all  information  which  is  misleading  and 
does  not  reflect  true  facts. 

We  will  not  discuss  this  at  length  except  to  say  that  mis¬ 
statements  and  misrepresentation  only  make  for  trouble,  un¬ 
certainty  and  later  disaster. 

The  sharp  practice  of  past  days  is  obsolete.  The  truth  and 
square  deal  as  man  to  man  and  canner,  broker  and  jobber, 
each  to  the  other  is  the  only  policy  which  does  and  can  pay 
in  this  year  1922  and  the  years  ahead. 

4.  The  time  seems  opportune  for  us  to  unite  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act. 

This  act  has  long  been  a  bugaboo  to  progressive,  honest, 
business  and  our  own  Government  in  order  to  function  effi¬ 
ciently  during  the  war,  cast  it  to  the  winds. 

That  an  amendment  to  this  act  at  this  time  is  an  economic 
necessity  is  clearly  apparent  to  all  thinking  men.  I  base  my 
statement  that  the  present  is  opportune  to  set  about  secur¬ 
ing  relief  because  of  this  recognized  necessity  and  because 
we  have  real  evidence  that  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  lend  their  aid  to  such  a  movement.  I,  fur¬ 
thermore,  believe  we  would  have  the  full  support  of  many 
of  the  most  able  men  in  Washington. 


Proteins  Differ  in  Their  Nutritive  Value  as  Food 

Recent  investigations  in  the  field  of  proteins  and  nutrition 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  have  shown  that  different  proteins 
vary  widely  in  their  nutritive  value.  A  diet  may  furnish  a 
sufficient  amount  of  protein,  fat  carbohydrates,  salts  and 
vitamines  and  yet  fail  to  promote  growth  or  sustain  well¬ 
being  unless  the  quality  of  the  protein  is  nutritionally  ade¬ 
quate.  Certain  of  the  amino  acids,  of  which  about  19  have 
been  found  in  proteins,  are  absolutely  essential  for  growth 
and  maintenance,  among  which  are  lysine,  cystine  and  tryp¬ 
tophane. 

A  protein,  which  is  deficient  in  lysine  or  cystine,  even 
though  it  contains  all  of  the  other  amino  acids,  will  fail  from 
a  nutritive  standpoint. 

Studies  with  navy,  adsuki  and  lima  beans  have  shown  that 
these  foods  are  lacking  in  cystine,  the  amino  acid  containing 
sulphur,  and  that  all  of  them  are  therefore  deficient  as 
sources  of  complete  protein.  The  lima,  adsuki,  and  other  of 
closely  related  beans  were  found  by  similar  experiments  to 
require  cooking  and  addition  of  cystine  before  they  were 
adequate  for  proper  nutrition.  In  practical  feeding  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  cystine  in  cooked  beans  could  be  supplied  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  normal  needs  of  man  or  animals  by  including  in  the 
diet  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese  and  other  common  articles 
of  food. 


Many  New  Devices  at  Canning  Exhibition 

Comprehensive  Collection  of  Machinery  and  Equipment  Staged  at 
Louisville  Armory  During  Great  Convention  Week 


WHAT  was  considered  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
exhibitions  of  canning  machinery  and  equipment  yet 
given  outside  of  the  World’s  Fair  was  staged  at  the 
Louisville  Armory  during  the  great  get-together  conference 
of  the  canning  industry  during  the  week  of  January  16. 
The  exposition  was  given  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association,  the  National  Canning  Machin- 
cuy  and  Supplies  Association,  the  National  Preserving  and 
Fruit  Products  Association,  the  National  Food  Brokers’  As 
sociation,  and  the  National  Pickle  Packers’  Association. 
The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  exposition: 


New  Fibre  Shipping  Case 


A  new  type  of 
case  of  special 
adaptability  for  the 
canning  industry 
has  been  put  out  by 
the  Eddy  Paper 
Company,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.  This 
case  is  provided 
with  triple  flange, 
vertical  grain  con¬ 
struction  and  gives 
good  protection  at 
low  cost.  The 
cases  are  shipped 
t  o  manufacturer 
knocked  down  flat, 
with  end  panels 
sewed  to  one  side 
wall  of  the  body  in 
correct  position. 

All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  to  stitch 
the  bottom  and 
other  side,  filling 
the  case  from  the  top.  No  silicating  is  necessary. 

Inner  flaps  have  been  eliminated  and  the  great  amount 
of  boxboard  used  around  the  ends  provides  additional 
strength  and  serves  as  a  buffer  in  rough  handling.  Stitch, 
ing  equipment  provided  by  the  Eddy  Company  assures  an 
easy  and  rapid  method  of  operation. 


Eddy  Fibre  Shipping  Box 


Reducing  Glass  Breakage  By  New  Sealing  Machine 

The  Aluminum  Seal  Company,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  has 
added  several  new  types  of  sealing  machines  to  its  regular 
line.  These  types  known  as  S  A  and  P  R  are  single  head 
capping  machines. 

In  these  two  new  types,  type  S  A  and  type  P  R,  a  sealing 
head  of  the  same  type  as  is  used  in  this  company’s  large 
rotary  machine  has  been  installed  in  a  small  but  sturdy 
capping  machine.  In  common  with  the  large  rotary  ma¬ 
chine,  then,  a  very  low  rate  of  glass  breakage  results.  Glass 
breakage  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  has  been  experienced 
by  users  of  “Goldy”  rotary  sealing  machines  and  this  same 
low  rate  of  breakage  should  result,  it  is  claimed,  with  the 
use  of  types  S  A  and  P  R  machines. 

Type  S  A  machine  feeds  bottles  automatically,  taking 
them  from  the  filling  conveyor  and  passing  them  on  to  the 
labeling  machine  without  handling.  It  is  furnished  with 
or  without  automatic  cap  feed.  Its  maximum  speed  is  60 
bottles  per  minute. 


With  Type  P  R  Machine  the  caps  are  placed  on  the  bot¬ 
tles  and  the  bottles  are  fed  by  hand.  This  machine  handles 
from  30  to  40  bottles  per  minute  and  will  accommodate 
bottles  from  two  inches  to  thirteen  inches  in  height  and 
from  one-half  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Both  types  of  machines  have  been  designed  to  allow  easy 
adjustment  in  changing  from  one  cap  size  to  another  or 
from  one  bottle  size  to  another.  Less  than  twenty  minutes 
is  needed  to  adjust  type  P  R  machine  from  one  cap  size  to 
another. 

The  following  calculation  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Aluminum  Seal  Company  as  a  fairly  accurate  means  of  de¬ 
termining  sealing  cost  per  gross  of  finished  glass  product: 
Labor 

(1)  Number  of  perfectly  sealed  bottles  per  hour. 

(2)  Gross  of  perfectly  sealed  bottles  per  hour. 

( 3 )  Labor  costs  $ . per  hour  per  machine. 

(4)  (3)  divided  by  (2)  $ . per  gross,  labor  cost. 

Caps 

(5)  Cost  $ . per  gross. 

Breakage 

( 6 )  Average  breakage — percentage. 

(7)  Cost  of  glass  and  product  lost  per  100. 

(8)  Cost  of  glass  and  product  lost  per  gross. 

Machine  Expense 

(9)  6  per  cent  on  equipment  investment. 

(10)  Annual  depreciation. 

(11)  (1)  plus  (2)  divided  by  number  of  gross  packed  per 
year. 

Total  Cost  per  Gross  (exclusive  of  repairs,  ete.) 

(4)  plus  (5)  plus  (8)  plus  (11). 

Pressure  Cooker  and  Cooler 

The  Anderson-Barngrover  Company,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  as 
early  as  1916  developed  a  continuous  pressure  cooker.  This 
was  used  for  cooking  corn;  later  developments  included  the 
cooking  of  peas,  string  beans  and  asparagus.  Several  of 
these  machines  are  in  use  today  but  due  to  their  piston  dis¬ 
charge  arrangement  they  are  capable  of  delivering  only  a 
moderate  capacity. 

Constant  effort  has  been  made  by  the  company  since  that 
timie  to  simplify  the  feed  and  discharge  valves  in  order  to 
permit  of  large  capacity  service.  Experiments  conducted  in 
1919  and  19  20  proved  the  success  of  the  rotary  valve  for 
feeding  and  discharging  the  cans. 

A  successful  continuous  pressure  cooler  has  been  finally 
developed  an  entirely  new  idea  of  cooling  canned  foods  in 
a  continuous  machine  working  directly  in  line  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure  cooker,  it  is  claimed.  The  cans  are  cooled 
sufficiently  to  handle  immediately  upon  discharging. 

At  the  present  time  these  machines  have  not  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  handle  any  other  than  the  standard  sizes  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  cans  (household  and  No.  1  commercial  sizes), 
No.  1  Tall,  No.  2,  No.  2*4  and  No.  3  fruit  and  vegetable  cans 
and  round  cans  only  within  these  general  dimensions. 

The  treatment  of  different  products  in  these  machines 
varies,  due  to  their  nature;  milk,  for  instance,  requiring  a 
pre-heater  and  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature,  while 
peas  take  a  higher  temperature  and  shorter  cook. 

Corn,  peas  and  spinach  have  been  successfully  cooked, 
the  product  being  of  a  better  flavor  and  more  nearly  like  the 
iiesh  vegetable  than  has  ever  been  attained  in  the  stationery 
retort. 

To  date,  many  fruits  have  been  cooked,  and  although  the 
machine  was  not  designed  with  this  in  view,  time  may  prove 
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The  Hansen  sanitary  can  washer  has  a  swivel  drive  pulley 
bracket,  hence  can  be  belted  from  any  angle.  Regardless 
of  which  direction  the  can  runways  may  come  it  will  be 
convenient  to  belt  to  some  shaft, — usually  the  filler  counter¬ 
shaft  overhead.  It  can  be  connected  to  any  runway.  The 
vasher  being  small  and  light  may  be  supported  from  the 
ceiling  close  to  the  filler  by  four  strap  irons.  If  preferred, 
it  may  be  placed  on  the  second  floor,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  washer  near  the  filler  so  that  the  cans  will  be  filled 
while  hot. 

The  Hansen  machine  is  substantially  built  and  is  made 
entirely  of  non-corrosive  metal, — mostly  of  cast  aluminum. 
No  sheet  metal  whatever  is  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
machine. 


Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 


Aeroplane  View  of  Continuous  Pressure  Cooker  and  Cooler 


A  new  device  that,  it  is  claimed,  makes  a  better  chili  sauce 
at  reduced  cost  has  been  recently  put  on  the  market  by  F. 
H.  Langsenkamp,  Indianapolis,  lnd.  The  frame  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  cast  iron  and  very  sturdy.  The  screen  is  1714 
inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  long.  The  machine  is 
xbout  5  4  inches  long  over  all  and  approximately  4  4  inches 
high. 

The  Indiana  chili  sauce  machine  will  show,  it  is  claimed, 
about  35  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount  of  product  secured 
from  the  raw  stock,  over  the  amount  secured  by  the  old 
hand  method.  With  this  machine  all  the  juice,  all  the  es¬ 
sence,  of  the  tomato  so  necessary  for  high  grade  chili  sauce 
is  saved.  It  is  said  to  be  unnecessary  to  add  pulp  to  secure 
a  proper  flavor. 

The  centrifugal  force  created  by  the  rapidly  revolving 
paddles  discharges  all  hard  and  green  portions  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  into  the  waste,  with  scarcely  any  such  material  and  a 
very  low  percentage  of  peel  getting  into  the  product. 


that  a  high  temperature  and  short  cook  will  also  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  flavored  and  appearing  product  than  with  the  open-tyne 
cookers. 

With  the  steam-tight  rotary  feed  and  discharge  valves  the 
consumption  of  steam  is  very  small,  and  a  temperature  of 
260  degrees  is  maintained  easily  with  the  customary  high 
steam  pressure  used  in  cannery  work. 

A  special  system  of  automatic  temperature  regulation  has 
been  developed  for  this  equipment  and  is  essential  to  the 
close  maintenance  of  the  proper  cooking  temperature.  Labor 
and  floor  space,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
Anderson-Barngrover  equipment. 

Sanitary  Can  Washers 

A  sanitary  can  washer  has  been  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Hansen  Canning  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

The  Hansen  sanitary  can  washer  after 
once  being  properly  installed,  it  is  stat¬ 
ed,  will  practically  operate  itself  auto¬ 
matically.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  do  is  to  open  and  close  tne 
water  and  steam  valves,  which  can  be 
done  simultaneously  from  the  floor  by 
simply  pulling  a  chain  which  is  con¬ 
veniently  located  near  the  filler  opera¬ 
tor.  The  washer  starts  and  stops  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  filler.  The  working 
parts  are  easily  accessible  and  any  can 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  merely 
opening  the  door.  The  whole  front  wall 
is  a  door  which  can  readily  be  opened 
by  loosening  two  thumb  nuts  without 
interfering  with  the  can  runways.  The 
can  hooks  or  carriers  may  be  instantly 
removed  and  are  interchangeable. 


A  New  Vent  Hole  Milk  Filler 

The  F.  G.  Dickerson  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  manufac¬ 
turing  a  vent  hole  milk  filler  characterized  by  some  unique 
features.  The  empty  cans  gravitate  noiselessly  into  the 
machine  and  are  automatically  filled  and  sealed  ready  for 
the  sterilizer.  The  milk  likewise  enters  the  machine  by 
gravity  and  it  is  this  force  alone  that  operates  to  put  the 
correct  amount  in  every  can. 


turning 

screws 


By  simply 
two  thumb 
the  cover- door  of 
this  Hansen  can 
washer  may  be 
0|>ened  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  any  can  or  to 
take  apart  for  clean, 
ing. 
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During  the  filling  operation  the  milk  is  confined  so  that 
flies  or  other  insects,  floating  particles  of  dust  or  the  un¬ 
clean  hands  of  employees  cannot  reach  and  contaminate  it. 
Each  filler  is  a  factory  unit  in  itself  designed  to  get  the 
greatest  efficiency  from  a  given  amount  of  labor. 

Fillers  are  built  in  two  distinct  sizes,  the  baby  for  baby 
cans  and  the  tall  for  tall  cans.  The  combination  is  a  modi¬ 
fied  tall  machine  which  takes  the  family  cans  in  addition  to 
the  tails. 

Each  machine  will  deliver  approximately  the  same  number 
of  cans  per  minute  (SO  or  more,  depending  on  conditions) 
filled  to  the  gram  and  with  vents  neatly  sealed  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  solder. 


A  Rotary  Siruping  Machine 

A  machine  manufactured  only  by  Ayers  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  automatically  fills  cans  or  glass 
jars  within  an  exact  distance  from,  the  top  regardless  of  the 
fill  of  fruit  or  solids  put  in  the  can. 

There  are  eight  valves  with  soft  rubbers  and  are  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation.  No  can,  no  fill. 

The  cans  are  received  on  a  revolving  dlisk  and  transferred 
to  a  worm  which  feeds  them  under  the  valve.  The  can  hav¬ 
ing  a  1V2  inch  lift,  will  operate  when  over-filled,  on  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  pears,  apples,  peaches,  string  beans  and  the 
like.  The  valve  does  not  have  a  stem  to  go  down  to  mash 
the  fruit,  but  only  a  flat  thin  plate  to  press  down  the  fruit. 
The  delivery  is  by  a  revolving  disk. 


Ayers  Siruping  Machine 

American  Metal  Cap  Company  Exhibit 

At  the  canners’  convention  The  American  Metal  Cap  Com¬ 
pany  featured  the  operation  of  their  Type  Nine  Tumbler  for 
the  application  of  its  friction  and  American  Tumbler  caps. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  company  featured  two-piece  Ameri¬ 
can  wire  edge  caps  for  the  packing  of  mayonaaise,  pre¬ 


One  of  the  Machines  Exhibited  by  American  Metal  Company 

serves,  jellies,  vegetables,  by  the  vacuum  method  through 
sealing  by  the  hot  or  cold  process. 

The  American  tumbler  cap  is  adaptable  for  sealing  all 
classes  of  food  products,  as  used  with  either  tumblers  or 
jars.  Jellies  and  preserves  can  be  filled  into  the  container 
at  a  temperature  of  180  to  200  degrees,  providing  a  vacuum 
varying  from  14  inches  to  2  0  inches.  The  machine  can  be 
used  for  the  cold  packing  of  all  pickles,  relishes,  etc.,  and 
for  beef,  bacon,  fish,  dried  fruits,  etc.,  when  being  sealed  in 
a  vacuum  retort  or  chamber. 

The  packing  methods,  as  outlined  above,  can  be  applied 
in  the  use  of  the  two-piece  American  wire  edge  cap,  which 
is  also  a  real  practicable  closure  for  the  processing  of  all 
classes  of  vegetables  and  which,  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  has  the  necessary  feature  of  a  reseal  cap,  a  fea¬ 
ture  not  duplicated  by  any  other  means  of  metal  closures. 

At  the  convention,  the  American  Metal  Cap  Company  ex¬ 
hibited  its  entire  line  of  caps,  including  the  American  wire 
edge  caps,  catsup  and  chili  sauce  caps,  band  caps,  hand 
compo  caps,  2P.C.  Mason  caps,  vacuum  caps,  etc.,  together 
with  photographs  of  the  different  types  of  capping  machines, 
that  organization  supplies  for  the  application  of  all  caps 
manufactured. 

New  Improvement  on  Handycap  Machines 

A  full  automatic  rotary  crowner  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  now  being  put  out  by  the  Handycap  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Chicago.  The  motor  stand  has  been  lowered 
giving  a  more  rigid  drive  and  better  access  to  the  care  of 
the  motor.  The  hopper  has  been  fitted  with  a  ratchet  drive 
giving  a  positive  feed.  This,  it  is  believed,  eliminates  all 
slippage  due  to  belting.  A  universal  bottle  star  has  been 
constructed  to  take  care  of  any  size  or  shape  of  bottle  with 
a  cam  adjustment  and  with  a  locking  device  for  clamping 
stars  securely  to  a  table.  A  feed  disk  has  been  provided 
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fitted  with  a  chain  drive  and  a  sprocket;  the  friction  lock 
on  stop  lever  eliminating  accidental  stoppage  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  A  feature  of  the  machine  is  a  new  design  in  the 
capping  throat,  which  allows  for  great  variance  in  height 
and  diameter  of  bottles.  The  oiling  system  has  been  im¬ 
proved. 


Ermold  Labeler 

The  Improved  Ermold  labeler  with  automatic  discharge  and 
conveyor,  as  shown  at  the  Louisville  canner’s  convention,  by 
Edward  Ermold  Company,  New  York  City,  is  capable  of 
applying  one  or  two  labels  at  one  operation  on  glass  con¬ 
tainers  of  practically  any  size,  and  also  spot  labels  on  either 
five  or  ten  pound  cans. 

The  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  greatly  increased,  it  is 
claimed,  by  the  addition  of  the  discharge  and  conveyor  at¬ 
tachment,  in  that  the  operator  has  only  to  feed  the  bottles 
or  packages  to  the  machine,  the  machine  automatically  label¬ 
ing  them  and  discharging  them  to  the  belt  conveyor  which 
carries  them  -  any  distance  desired,  allowing  the  labels  to 
become  thoroughly  set  and  dry  before  the  packages  are 
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Ermold  Labeling  Machine 

packed.  This,  also,  eliminates  considerable  handling,  after 
the  packages  have  been  labeled,  it  is  believed. 

On  glass  containers  a  capacity  of  from  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  thousand  bottles  or  jars  a  day  can  be  obtained,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  cans. 


Increased  Sugar  Consumption  During  1922 

American  Public  Likely  to  Absorb  Some  of  Present  Surplus  as  Result  of 

Low  Prices,  Says  Department  of  Commerce 


"PREDICTIONS  of  an  increased  sugar 
consumption  that  will  absorb  some  of 
the  present  surplus  were  recently  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  basing  its 
estimates  on  a  careful  inquiry  conducted  at 
the  end  of  last  year  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  Hoover  and  officials  of  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accu¬ 
rately  just  how  much  consumption  should 
increase  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  low 
prices  of  today,  a  recent  report  of  the  de¬ 
partment  points  out,  it  is  certain  that  con¬ 
sumption  will  adjust  itself,  within  certain 
limits,  according  to  price.  The  very  high 
prices  of  1920,  the  report  states,  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  reduced  consumption  and  con¬ 
versely,  the  present  relatively  low  price  of 
sugar,  which  is  now  reaching  the  public 
through  lower  retail  prices,  will  result  in 
an  increased  consumption  which  will  fall 
before  the  end  of  1922. 

At  the  end  of  December  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  among  the  trade  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  ‘‘invisible” 
stocks  or  supplies  usually  held  by  ware¬ 
houses  and  wholesalers.  During  1918,  when 
exact  estimates  of  invisible  stocks  were 
made,  they  were'  found  to  vary  from  200,- 
000  to  900,000  tons,  with  a  normal  of  about 
600,000  tons.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure 
exact  figures  on  invisible  stocks  at  present; 
but  all  estimates  were  very  low,  apparently 
300,000  to  400,000  tons  below  normal.  This 
is  a  situation  naturally  growing  out  of  a 
steadily  declining  market. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  markets 
decline  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale,  jobbing,  and  retail  trade  become 
low  owing  to  the  expectation  that  prices 
will  fall  further,  and  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  With 
a  rising  market,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
stocks  become  large'  owing  to  the  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  market.  A  rise  in  the 
market  at  present  would  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sult  in  a  quick  absorption  of  perhaps  a 
half  million  tons  in  the  stocks  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Reports  from  England  show  that  the 
invisible  stock  is  very  low  in  that  country 
also,  being  estimated  by  different  authori¬ 
ties  at  100,000  to  200,000  tons  below  normal. 


Presumably  the  same  condition  exists  in 
other  countries. 

Reasons  for  Expecting  Improvement  in 
Sugar  Market  in  1922 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  accu¬ 
rately  just  how  much  consumption  should 
increase  as  a  result  of  low  prices.  We 
know,  however,  that  consumption  does  ad¬ 
just  itself,  within  certain  limits,  accord¬ 
ing  to  price.  The  very  high  prices  of  1920 
undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption,  as  people  soon  discovered  ways 
of  economizing  on  high-priced  commodities. 
Conversely,  the  relatively  low  price  of  su¬ 
gar,  which  is  now  reaching  the  public- 
through  lower  retail  prices,  will  result  in 
an  increased  consumption,  which  will  be 
felt  before  the  end  of  1922.  If  we  take  this 
into  consideration,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  probable  carry-over  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  normal  by  the  end  of  1922,  there 
is  sound  reason  to  expect  that  sugar  prices 
should  stabilize  and  gradually  register  some 
improvement. 

There  is  now  no  artificial  control  on  the 
sugar  market  for  practically  the  first  time 
since  the  early  years  of  the  war,  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  henceforth 
determine  the  price  of  sugar,  There  was 
actual  public  concern  over  the  prospect  of 
a  crash  in  the  Cuban  sugar  market  lest  it 
might  result  in  a  very  small  Cuban  pro 
duction  this  year,  because'  of  difficulty  in 
finding  money  for  the  new  crop,  which 
must  be  largely  financed  in  advance.  The 
fact  that  there  is  prospect  of  a  stable  mar¬ 
ket  has  enabled  bankers  who  hold  money 
against  the  old  Cuban  sugar  crop  to  carry 
it  safely  and  to  advance  sufficient  money 
on  the  new  crop  to  guarantee  practically  all 
the  Cuban  sugar  that  can  be  produced  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Summary  of  Sugar  Situation 

The  following  conclusions  as  to  the  sugar 
situation  were  issued  by  the  Department, 
on  January  9: 

1.  There  is  an  abnormal  “visible”  world 
surplus  of  sugar,  amounting  to  about  J.- 
200,000  tons,  all  congested  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

2.  The  “invisible”  stocks — that  is,  sugar 
in  the  hands  of  distributing  trades,  whole¬ 


sale  and  retail — is  far  below  normal.  The 
amount  of  subnormality  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  300,000  to  400,000  tons,  and 
is  no  doubt  due  to  apprehension  of  further 
fall  in  prices. 

3.  The  probable  world  production  for 
1922  is  estimated  to  be  less  by  from  400,000 
to  800,000  tons  than  the  production  for  1921. 

4.  The  consumption  for  1922  is  likely  to  be 
larger  than  in  1921,  and  with  general  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  should  exceed  production 
and  thus  absorb  some  or  all  of  the  surplus. 

5.  The  present  price  of  $1.87  for  c.  and 
f.  raw  sugar  is  the  lowest  level  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  below  the  cost  of  production 
about  90  per  cent  of  both  domestic  and 
Cuban  sugar. 

6.  This  low  price  of  sugar  has  resulted 
not  only  from  the  fear  of  the'  large  visible 
surplus  but  also  from  the  apprehension  of 
financial  difficulties  in  the  sugar  market 
that  have  been  current  during  the  past  few 
months.  It  has  been  assumed  that  in  the 
falling  market  there  might  be  forced  real¬ 
ization  of  the  loans  made  against  existing 
surplus  stocks  of  sugar;  that  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  financing  the  new  Cuban 
crop;  that  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Cuban  Government  itself  might  not  be 
readily  solved;  that  there  might  be  bank¬ 
ruptcy  amongst  sugar  producers;  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Commis¬ 
sion  on  January  1  might  result  in  consid¬ 
erable  liquidation  of  sugar. 

7.  The  Cuban  Sugar  Commission  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  January  1,  and  it  is  now  demon¬ 
strated  that  no  appreciable  forced  liquida¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  take  place.  The  banks 
generally  have  been  well  covered  down  to 
the'  low  prices  of  sugar,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  forced  realization.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  sufficient  money  for  financing 
the  new  crop  wherever  it  can  be  produced 
on  a  reasonable  basis  of  cost,  and  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Government  seems  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  solve  its  financial  difficulties. 

8.  The  market  is  now  entirely  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  any  artificial  control,  and  the 
present  low-price  level  manifestly  can  not 
long  continue  without  restricting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  below  the  world’s  de¬ 
mands  and  again  creating  high  prices. 


The  Dietary  Value  of  Gelatin 

While  Not  a  Complete  F ood  Physiologists  Have  Found  That  It  Plays  an 

Important  Role  in  Animal  Economy 


By  ROBERT  HERMAN  BOGUE* 

Industrial  Fellow  of  the  Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


IN  the  minds  of  some  people  there  exists  a  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  gelatin  in  food  on  account  of  the  un- 
refined  relationship  which  they  think  that  it  bears  to 
glue,  and  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  source  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  True,  glue  and  gelatin  are  made  from  similar  raw 
material  and  are  closely  related 
chemically,  but  so  is  sweet  corn 
related  to  silage;  so  is  soap  grease 
related  to  leaf  lard  and  bacon. 

From  the  days  of  our  childhood  we 
have  heard  that  gelatin  was  made 
from  horns  and  hoofs,  but  this  is 
not  true  and  never  was  true. 

Neither  gelatine  nor  glue  can  be 
obtained  from  that  source. 

How  Gelatin  Is  Made 

Gelatin  and  glue  are  obtained  by 
cooking  pieces  of  skin,  tendons, 
cartilagenous  material,  and  bones 
with  water  for  short  periods  of 
time  at  temperatures  below  the 
boiling  point.  The  collagen  of 
these  tissues  becomes  hydrolyzed 
forming  gelatin  which  goes  into 
solution.  This  solution  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo,  chilled  until  a  stiff  jelly  is 
produced,  and  this  jelly  cut  into 
thin  sheets  and  dried.  It  may  then 
be  broken  into  flakes  or  ground 
into  powder  for  the  market. 

The  fundamental  distinction  be¬ 
tween  edible  gelatin  and  glue  lies 
in  the  selection  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  and  the  care  exercised  in 
handling  the  several  operations  in 
the  manufacture.  Only  the  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  clean,  healthy  stock  is 
permissible  for  the  manufacture 

of  edible  gelatin.  Calf  skins  and  pates  constitute  about  half 
of  the  raw  stock  used,  the  balance  being  mostly  a  product 
known  as  ossein,  which  is  the  organic  matryx  of  bones,  re¬ 
maining  after  dissolving  the  inorganic  constituents  in  acid. 
After  a  very  thorough  washing,  these  materials  are  allowed 
to  soak  in  lime  water  to  become  swollen — sometimes  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Further  washing  follows,  and  the  lime  is  neu¬ 
tralized  with  an  acid,  hydrochloric  or  sulfurous,  and  again 
washed.  The  cooking  is  conducted  in  enamel  or  other  non- 
corrosive  tanks,  and  at  no  time  during  the  manufacture  is 
the  materia]  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  iron,  copper  or 
zinc,  or  any  other  metal  which  might  be  dissolved 'and  injure 
the  product.  Bacterial  contamination  is  especially  guarded 
against.  When  gelatin  is  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  no 
subsequent  deterioration  has  occurred,  there  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  objection  raised,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  to 
its  use  in  the  dietary. 


Robert  Herman  Rogue 


Gelatin  As  a  Food 

The  role  of  gelatine  in  animal  economy  has  been  studied 
by  a  number  of  able  physiologists  and  in  the  light  of  their 

dietary3  1S  ^  question  of  the  value  of  gelatin  in  the 

We  are  not,  however,  permitted 
to  regard  gelatin  as  the  equivalent, 
in  the  sparing  of  protein  tissue  in 
the  body,  of  the  combined  proteins 
such  as  are  found  in  milk,  meat, 
eggs,  etc. 

That  it  functions  as  a  true  food 
is  proven,  but  it  is  not  a  complete 
food.  It  appears  to  be  incapable 
of  supplying  more  than  about  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  required 
nitrogenous  matter  necessary  to 
maintain  a  nitrogen  equilibrium  in 
the  body.  A  few  illustrations  will 
make  clear  exactly  what  this 
means.  Kirchmann1  reported  that 
if  gelatin  is  included  in  the  diet  to 
the  extent  of  12  per  cent  of  the 
required  energy,  the  decomposition 
of  body  protein,  or  the  requirement 
of  other  proteins  necessary  for 
equilibrium,,  is  lessened  by  27  per 
cent,  but  further  increases  in  the 
administered  gelatin  failed  to  dim¬ 
inish  the  protein  katabolism  pro¬ 
portionately.  For  example,  gela¬ 
tin  to  the  extent  of  62  per  cent 
diminished  the  protein  decomposi¬ 
tion  by  only  35  per  cent.  This  was 
the  maximum  obtained.  Up  to  12 
per  cent  practically  all  of  the  gel¬ 
atin  was  absorbed,  traces  only 
being  found  in  the  faeces. 

Krummacher  expresses  his  re¬ 
sults  in  a  slightly  different  form. 


in  t^hlS  ?*rtl.Cl®-  represents  a  Part  of  a  section  on  “Edible  Gelatin” 
in  the  writer  s  forthcoming  book  on  “The  Chemistry  and  Technology 

Ke^Vork  annd  -G  tG  be  published  hy  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co 
JNew  lork,  during  the  summer  of  1922. 
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He  found  that  the  protein  decomposition  in  dogs  during  gela¬ 
tin  feeding  was  62.6  per  cent  of  that  which  is  broken  down 
during  inanition.  In  the  average  man  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  which  undergoes  katabolism  in  a  day  is  70  grams.  If 
gelatin  is  given  to  the  extent  of  its  maximum  effect,  assum¬ 
ing  the  same  relationships  for  man  as  for  dogs,  33  grams  of 
gelatin  will  reduce  the  katabolized  protein  to  56  grams,  or 
33  grams  of  gelatin  will  spare  14  grams  of  protein.  Krum- 
macher  reports  the  heat  value  of  gelatin  as  5.3676  cal.,  and 
upon  deducting  the  value  of  the  unburned  products  in  the 
urine  and  faeces  it  leaves  3.8835  or  72  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  available.  The  available  energy  in  meat  protein  has 
been  placed  at  74.9  per  cent  by  Rubner,  which  is  but  little 
gi  eater  than  that  found  for  gelatin. 

Murl in3  observed  that  protein  nitrogren  might  be  replaced 
by  gelatin  up  to  a  half  of  the  starvation  requirement,  while 
as  much  as  two-thirds  may  be  replaced  provided  carbohy¬ 
drates  are  present  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  total  calorific  requirement. 

Some  effort  has  been  directed  at  an  explanation  as  to  why 

M  K’rchmann,  Z.  Biol..  40  (1900).  54 

3V'  K^mmacher,  Z.  Biol.,  42  (1901),  242. 

J.  Murlin,  Proc.  Am.  Physiol.  Soc.,  29  (1904). 
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gelatin  could  not  be  substituted  completely  for  other  types  of 
protein  in  animal  economy,  and  the  conclusions  of  these 
studies  indicate  that  its  failure  in  this  respect  lies  in  the 
absence  of  certain  specific  and  necessary  amino  residues. 
Thus  tyrosine,  cystine,  and  tryptoplane  are  practically  ab¬ 
sent  in  gelatin.  Kauffman* 4 *  adopted  this  explanation  with 
such  confidence  that  he  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  point,  not  only  upon  the  proverbially  unfortunate 
dogs,  but  also  upon  himself.  He  reports  that  gelatin  may  be 
substituted  for  protein  normally  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent 
without  harm,  but  that  “this  can  be  exceeded  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  completely  replaced  by  gelatine  if  the  latter  is  mixed 
with  tyrosine,  cystine,  and  tryptophane.  .  .  .  Both  dogs 

however,  died.”  An  eminently  successful  experiment.  Sher¬ 
man6 7  also  came  to  the  belief  that  although  the  absence  of 
glycin  from  the  products  of  hydrolysis  of  a  protein  was  of 
no  significance  as  regards  its  nutritive  value,  yet  the  absence 
of  more  complex  radicals  such  as  tryptophane,  tyrosine,  etc., 
seriously  affected  its  ability  to  completely  replace  katabolized 
body  protein. 

Murlin0  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  carbohydrate 
which  was  not  needed  for  satisfying  the  energy  require¬ 
ment  was  much  more  efficacious  in  reducing  the  nitrogen  out¬ 
put  than  that  which  was  necessary  for  combustion.  He  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  sparing  action  of  gelatin  is  not  due  to  any 
dextrose  that  it  may  give  rise  to,  but  to  its  content  of  intro- 
genous  residues.  Glycine,  which  is  the  chief  amino  acid  con¬ 
stituent  of  gelatin,  can  be  retained  temporarily  in  the  body, 
and  so  may  serve  to  account  for  the  high  replacement  of 
other  proteins  by  gelatin.  Glycine  is  not  retained  perma¬ 
nently,  however,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  car¬ 
bohydrate. 

Many  other  contributions  have  appeared  upon  this  subject 
and  in  every  case  the  conclusions  point  to  the  insufficiency 
of  gelatin  as  a  complete  protein  food.  But  many  other  pure 
proteins,  as  albumin,  fibrin,  etc.,  are  also  incomplete,  and  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  in  a  normal  diet  where  a  great 
variety  of  ingredients  go  to  make  up  the  dietary  the  need 
for  a  complete  food  being  embodied  in  any  one  material  is 
quite  negative  and  a  matter  of  indifference.  As  one  of  a 
variety,  however,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  raised 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  pure  gelatin,  for  it  is  a  true  food,  a 
preserver  of  nitrogen,  is  easily  digested,  and  is  readily 
burned  in  the  production  of  energy.  The  additional  value  of 
gelatin  in  the  diet  as  a  protective  colloid  is  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  of  even  greater  importance. 

Gelatin  as  a  Protective  Colloid  and  Emulsifying  Agent 

Many  colloidal  substances  and  most  suspensions  are  read¬ 
ily  precipitated  from  solution  by  the  addition  of  electrolytes. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  suspensoid  type  of  colloid  such 
as  the  colloidal  metals,  sulfids,  oxids,  etc.,  but  some  proteins 
are  similarly  affected.  For  example,  the  casein  of  cow’s 
milk  is  coagulated  as  soon  as  the  bacterium  lactis  acidi  has 
produced  a  certain  small  amount  of  lactic  acid,  or  by  the 
direct  addition  of  a  very  little  mineral  or  organic  acid.  There 
are  some  colloids,  however,  that  are  not  only  practically  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  addition  of  electrolytes,  but  that  possess 
the  striking  and  important  property  of  being  able  to  stabil¬ 
ize  colloids  that  are  normally  easily  precipitated,  so  that  a 
very  much  greater  concentration  of  electrolyte  is  required 
to  bring  about  a  coagulation.  Exceedingly  small  amounts  of 
these  colloids  are  able  to  protect  very  large  volumes  of 
otherwise  unstable  material. 

When  the  casein  of  milk  is  separated  from  the  other  con¬ 
stituents  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
conoidal  solution,  for  even  traces  of  electrolytes  suffice  to 
precipitate  it.  An  examination  of  the  whole  milk  shows  that 
it  contains: 

In  true  solution  In  colloid  solution  In  suspension 

Lactose  casein  milk  fat 

Mineral  Salts  lactalbumin 

and  the  proportion  of  these  constituents  is  found  to  vary  in 
different  animals.  The  stability  of  the  milk  and  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  action  of  acids  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the 
content  of  lactalbumin,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  by 
Alexander  and  Bullowa.’ 


Composition  of  Milk  from  Different  Sources 


Kind 
of  Milk 

Casein 

Lactal¬ 

bumin 

Fat 

Cow 

3.02 

0.53 

3.64 

Woman 

1.03 

1.26 

3.78 

Goat 

3.20 

1.09 

4.78 

Ewe 

4.97 

1.55 

6.86 

Mare 

1.24 

0.75 

1.21 

Ass 

0.67 

1.55 

1.64 

Behavior  with  acids 
Sugar  and  rennin 

4.88  Readily  coagulated 

6  21  Not  readily  coagulated 

4.46 
4.91 

5.67  / 

5.99  Not  readily  coagulated 


The  order  of  digestibility  also  corresponds  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  lactalbumin,  according  to  Jacobi,8  who  finds  that  asses’ 
milk,  which  is  richest  in  this  protein,  may  often  be  fed  with 
success  to  infants  who  are  unable  to  digest  either  cow’s  or 
woman’s  milk. 

The  specific  action  of  the  lactalbumin  is  obviously  as  a 
stabilizing  agent9  which  keeps  the  casein  moiety  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  prevents  a  coagulation  of  the  latter  even 
upon  reaching  the  stomach  with  its  acid  secretions.  The 
ultramicroscope  has  revealed  that  the  size  of  the  casein  par¬ 
ticles  is  much  smaller  in  woman’s  than  in  cow’s  milk.  It  has 
also  shown  that  flocculation  is  almost  entirely  inhibited  in 
cow’s  milk  upon  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  acid  if  a 
little  gelatin  is  previously  added.  This  experiment,  also  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  extraordinary  small  “gold  number”  of  gela¬ 
tin,  makes  it  appear  certain  that  gelatin  is  capable  of  func¬ 
tioning  as-  a  protective  colloid,  in  conjunction  with  lactalbu¬ 
min,  in  preventing  coagulation  of  milk  during  digestion. 
Jacobi10  advocated  the  addition  of  gelatin  or  gum  arabic  to 
cow’s  milk  for  infant  feeding  as  early  as  1889  and,  although 
the  exact  nature  of  the  action  was  not  then  understood,  the 
beneficial  results  obtained  by  such  practice  were  well  known. 
It  is  very  probable  also  that  gelatin  functions  in  keeping  the 
fat  in  a  finely  divided  condition.  When  casein  is  precipitated 
it  carries  down  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fat,  and 
troubles  that  have  been  experienced  by  an  appearance  of  un¬ 
digested  fat  may  be  due  in  fact  to  fat  precipitation  by  the 
casein. 

It  must  be  urged  that  gelatin  will  not  in  all  cases  entirely 
prevent  the  formation  of  casein  curds  in  the  stomach.  The 
acidity  may  become  sufficiently  high  to  produce  coagulation 
in  spite  of  the  protective  colloids  present,  but  these  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  of  value  in  retarding  and  diminishing  this  un¬ 
desirable  phenomenon.  In  fact  the  size  of  the  flake  pro¬ 
duced,  rather  than  the  entire  absence  of  any  curd  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  more  important  aspect  clinically,  for  if  the  curd  is 
finely  divided  and  soft  the  enzynes  of  the  digestive  tract  will 
be  easily  able  to  dissolve  them,  whereas  if  large  hard  lumps 
are  formed  the  enzynes  may  have  but  little  effect  upon  them. 
Koplik11  states  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  acid  content 
of  the  infant’s  stomach  and  the  protective  colloid  content  of 
woman’s  milk  is  such  that  coagulation  takes  place  late,  and 
in  small  soft  masses,  while  upon  the  ingestion  of  cow’s  milk 
coagulation  occurs  early,  and  in  large  masses. 

Herter12  also  finds  that  addition  of  gelatin  to  the  milk  in 
cases  of  serious  malnutrition  to  be  highly  beneficial,  and  to 
result  in  a  much  greater  absorption  of  the  milk  fed.  The 
milk  fat  tends,  in  such  cases  af  malnutrition,  to  coalesce 
into  relatively  large  masses  which  are  quite  impossible  of 
digestion  in  the  infant  organism,13  and  the  amount  of  fat  fed 
is  often  reduced  to  less  than  two  per  cent  without  greatly 
improving  the  case,  while  any  successful  attempt  at  pre¬ 
venting  the  coagulation  of  the  casein  is  simultaneously  re¬ 
flected  by  a  perfect  digestion  of  the  fat.  Even  in  adults 
Moore  and  Krombholz14  regard  the  ingestion  of  protective 
colloids  in  the  form  of  albumins  and  gelatine  as  of  the  high- 
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est  importance  in  maintaining  an  emulsion  of  the  fats  which 
are  ingested,  and  in  that  way  preventing  digestive  disorders 
that  would  result  from  the  non-emulsification  of  fat  masses. 

Although  investigations  upon  this  subject  have  been  largely 
confined  to  the  single  food  milk  and  to  its  adaptability  for 
infant  feeding,  the  principle  of  colloidal  protection  must  be 
of  none  the  less  great  importance  in  many  other  foods,  and 
in  the  normal  dietary,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sickroom  and 
the  preparation  of  food  for  invalids.  This  important  phase 
of  dietetics  has  not  been  adequately  investigated  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  food  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  the  factors  which  must  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  selection  of  a  dietary. 

If  the  nitrogen  supply  is  given  wholly  through  the  single 


protein  albumin,  or  fibrin,  or  gelatin,  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tim  will  starve  to  death.  If  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  of 
heat  sterilized  foods  is  given,  the  same  misfortune  will  result. 
We  have  discovered  that  a  single  pure  protein  is  usually  in¬ 
sufficient.  We  have  discovered  the  hypothetical  vitamines.  We 
have  observed  that  a  certain  association  of  foods  may  react 
in  the  body  quite  differently  than  a  certain  other  association. 
And  in  this  field  lies  the  influence  of  the  protective  colloid. 
In  vitro  there  is  no  colloid  that  exhibits  this  property  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  degree  shown  by  gelatin,  and  the  value  of  this 
substance  as  a  part  of  the  normal  diet,  especially  to  those 
who  suffer  from  poor  digestion,  is  probably  far  more  as  a 
protective  colloid  and  emulsifying  agent  than  as  a  food,  but 
it  functions  unquestionably  as  both. 


Poll  on  American  Valuation  Plan 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Questionnaire  Reveals  979  Votes  in  Favor 
of  Present  Ad  Valorem  Basis  Against  833  Opposed 


THAT  more  than  half  of  the  business  men  of  the  country 
are  against  the  American  valuation  plan  is  indicated  by 
the  results  of  a  referendum  just  completed  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  979  votes  being  received  in 
favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  present  basis  of  ad  valorem 
duties  to  833  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  plan.  A  big 
majority  of  the  membership  is  opposed  to  any  postponement 
of  tariff  legislation,  1,110  votes  being  received  in  favor  of 
immediate  legislation  against  734  in  favor  of  side-tracking 
the  subject  until  a  more  opportune  time. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  membership  voted  in  favor  of 
the  recommendation  that  legislation  should  permit,  in  the 
event  of  changes  of  economic  factors,  adjustment  of  tariff 
rates  by  administrative  authorities  within  limits  prescribed 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  consistent 
tariff  policy  and  for  the  creation  of  a  tariff  adjustment 
board  to  administer  adjustable  rates.  The  vote  was  nearly 
unanimous  in  favor  of  reasonable  protection  for  American 
industries  subject  to  destructive  competition  from  abroad  and 
of  benefit  to  any  considerable  section  of  the  country,  and  for 
maintenance  of  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  anti-dumping 
legislation  of  May,  1921. 

A  big  vote  was  polled  in  favor  of  observing  the  principle  of 
maintenance  and  encouragement  of  our  export  trade  in  tariff 
legislation  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  of  benefit  to  any  considerable  section  of  the 
country  and  subject  to  destructive  competition  from  abroad, 
and  that  tariff  legislation  should  be  framed  and  administered 
with  a  view  to  meet  discriminations,  direct  or  indirect,  by 
other  countries  against  American  trade. 

“Economic  advantage  to  be  gained  or  at  least  economic  dis¬ 
advantages  to  be  avoided,”  the  chamber  declared  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  referendum,  “seems  to  be  the  dominant 
motive  in  the  struggle  over  tariff  revision,  and  no  schedule, 
principle,  or  method  of  administration  calls  for  an  exercise 
of  patriotic  devotion  that  would  make  secondary  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  geographic  interests. 

“Industrial  preservation  is  compelling  the  legislative  bodies 
of  practically  all  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  to  revise 
tariff  schedules  and  policies  having  regard  to  political  as  well 
as  economic  conditions,  and  the  United  States  now  a  creditor 
nation  with  enlarged  industrial  development  and  expanded 
commerce  in  foreign  markets,  must  therefore  carefully  adjust 
her  tariff  policies  to  her  own  changed  relation  to  world  affairs 
as  well  as  to  changed  world  conditions. 

“The  revenue  yielding  possibilities  of  the  tariff  have  come 
to  be  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the  direct  effect 
of  tariff  legislation  upon  industrial  prosperity.  The  customs 
revenue  for  the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920  constituted  but 
five  per  cent  approximately  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  gov¬ 


ernment;  hence,  that  source  of  revenue,  which  once  played  an 
important  part  in  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  has  become  an  almost  negligible  factor,  and  tariff  for 
revenue  only  would  probably  not  now  be  advanced  as  a  major 
party  plea  or  as  an  economic  consideration  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  our  people  in  lessening  the  burden  of  direct  taxation. 

“There  is  no  thought  of  urging  a  Chinese  Wall  type  of  pro¬ 
tection,  nor  a  policy  of  attempting  to  foster  any  and  every 
industry  that  may  be  started  on  American  soil.  American 
industries  are  fully  prepared  to  face  any  reasonable  competi¬ 
tion,  but  there  must  be  protection  against  emergency  prices 
and  emergency  conditions  that  may  prove  destructive,  and 
such  protection  should  be  assured  under  a  flexible  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  rate  schedule.” 


New  Internal  Revenue  Regulations  For  Candy 

TVEW  regulations  (No.  47)  dealing  with  the  tax  on  sales  of 
certain  commodities  by  manufacturers  provided  by  the 
recently  enacted  revenue  law  have  been  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue,  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Arti¬ 
cle  19  deals  with  candy.  Apparently  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  application  of  this  tax  for  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  Article  19  states  that  candy  within  the  meaning 
of  this  subdivision  “does  not  include  cereal  breakfast  foods, 
cakes  and  pastries,  bitter  chocolate  which  needs  the  addition 
of  sugar  before  it  becomes  pleasing  to  the  taste,  powdered 
chocolate,  maple  sugar  or  sirup  not  mixed  with  nuts,  etc., 
marshmallow  paste,  glace  or  candied  fruit  peel  and  citron,  or 
sweet  chocolate,  glace  or  candied  fruits  and  nuts  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  under  circumstances  where  it  is  obvious  from 
the  condition  of  the  product,  method  of  packing,  or  from 
other  facts  in  connection  with  the  sale,  that  it  will  not  be 
consumed  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  then  sold.” 

There  is  included  in  the  provision  as  taxable  commodities, 
“chocolate  creams,  bonbons,  gumdrops,  jelly  drops,  jelly 
beans,  imperials,  caramels,  stick  candy,  lozenges,  taffies, 
candy  kisses,  wafers,  fudges,  or  Italian  creams,  nougats,  pea¬ 
nut  brittle,  sugared  almonds,  chocolate-covered  fruits  and 
nuts,  glace  or  candied  fruits  and  nuts  not  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  this  subdivision;  pop  corn  and  other  cereals  or 
cereal  products  not  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sub¬ 
division,  mixed  with  or  covered  with  molasses,  sugar,  or  other 
sweetening  agent;  hard  candies,  plain  and  chocolate  covered 
marshmallows;  candy  cough  drops  sold  in  bulk  and  without 
remedial  claims;  sweetened  licorice;  sweet  chocolate  and 
sweet  milk  chocolate,  whether  plain  or  mixed  with  fruits  or 
nuts,  not  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subdivision;  ma¬ 
ple  sugar  mixed  with  fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  not  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  this  subdivision;  and  all  similar  articles  how¬ 
ever  designated.” 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  are  invited  to  make  this  Depart¬ 
ment  an  Open  Forum  for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  food  trades. 


Food  Chemist  on  Merits  of  Self-Rising  Flour 

Editor.  The  American  Food  Journal: 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
there  are  two  articles  that  treat  self-rising  flour  that  are 
very  interesting.  During  the  past  year  an  investigation  of 
prepared  flour  with  the  leavening  ingredients  and  salt 
added,  commonly  called  self-rising  flour,  as  compared  with 
plain  flour  prepared  with  ordinary  baking  has  been  made 
by  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Self-rising  flour  as  sold  in  Florida  is  usuaily 
prepared  with  salt,  soda,  and  phosphate.  There  is  little,  if 
any,  self-rising  flour  prepared  with  cream  of  tartar  or  alum 
baking  powders. 

The  analysis  of  self-rising  and  plain  flours  has  shown 
that  the  quality  of  the  self-rising  and  plain  flours  of  the 
same  grade  and  similar  price  is  about  the  same.  Analysis 
of  bread  made  from  self-rising  flour  and  plain  flour  with  a 
phosphate  baking  powder  and  salt  added  shows  the  same 
amount  of  ash  in  both  breads  and  with  similar  composi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  reported  that  acid  phosphate,  as  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  for  fertilizer,  was  being  used  as  the  acid 
ingredient  of  the  leavening  agents  in  self-rising  flour. 
This  would  be  shown  by  a  higher  content  of  sulphates  in 
the  ash,  but  analysis  has  failed  to  show  any  higher  content 
of  sulphates  in  self-rising  flour  than  in  plain  flour  prepared 
with  a  phosphate  baking  powder. 

Reports  from  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  retailers  show 
that  at  least  90  per  cent,  probably  9  5  per  cent,  of  the  flour 
sold  to  the  domestic  trade  in  Florida  is  self-rising  flour. 
Probably  most  of  the  plain  flour  sold  is  used  for  making 
cakes  and  other  fancy  foods,  as  practically  all  of  this  is  sold 
in  towns  large  enough  to  be  supplied  with  bakers’  bread 
and  is  the  highest  grade  of  flour  sold.  These  reports  show 
that  coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  self-rising 
flour  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  baking  pow¬ 
der;  particularly,  the  cheap  and  low  grade  baking  powders. 
Likewise,  the  sale  of  cooking  soda  has  decreased  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  baking  powder  as  it  has  various  other 
uses  around  the  home  than  as  a  leavening  agent.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  self-rising  flour  sold  in  Florida  is  low  grade,  but 
this  is  not  different  from  the  conditions  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  self-rising  flour,  as  the  majority  of  flour  sold  in 
Florida  then  was  low  grade. 

Laboratory  experiments  and  the  reports  of  merchants 
both  show  that  the  loss  from  deterioration  is  less  with  self¬ 
rising  flour  than  with  baking  powder.  This  is  probably  due 
to  two  reasons.  First,  flour  is  not  kept  on  hand  as  long 
before  final  consumption  as  baking  powder,  either  by  the 
dealer  or  consumer.  Second,  the  leavening  ingredients  in 
self-rising  flour  are  diluted  much  more  than  in  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  consequently  do  not  react  as  readily  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture. 

Experience  in  traveling  through  the  rural  sections  and 
eating  at  turpentine  camps,  sawmills,  farnns,  and  small  town 
boarding  houses  has  shown  that  with  the  use  of  self-rising 
flour  the  old  soggy  baking  powder  biscuits  and  the  yellow 
soda  biscuits  have  largely  disappeared,  and  it  is  possible  to 
get  good  biscuits  almost  anywhere  at  the  present  time. 

Self-rising  flour,  as  well  as  plain  flour  and  other  foods,  is 
not  all  good  and  needs  regulation.  Self-rising  flour  is  just 
as  liable  to  be  short  weight,  mouldy,  or  full  of  weevils  as 
plain  flour.  However,  laboratory  experiments,  reports  from 
merchants,  and  observation  of  the  sale  and  use  of  self-rising 


flour  in  the  making  of  biscuits,  which  is  the  chief  use  of  flour 
in  Florida,  have  shown  that  self-rising  flour  is  a  wholesome 
product  that  has  filled  a  need  with  a  great  many  people  of 
Florida,  and  when  properly  made  and  handled,  deserves  the 
same  consideration  as  any  other  wholesome  food  product. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  M.  HENRY, 

Food  and  Drug  Chemist, 
Division  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

January  23,  1922.  State  of  Florida. 


Preservers  Ask  Tariff  Protection 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

Our  association  feels  that  unless  adequate  protection  is 
given  the  industry  in  the  framing  of  the  new  tariff  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  industry  will  be  seriously  hurt 
by  the  influx  of  enormous  quantities  of  British  jams  from 
England  and  Australia. 

The  American  valuation  plan  is  the  only  plan  that  has 
been  suggested  that  will  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  Under  normal  conditions  a  duty 
may  be  assessed  either  specifically  or  ad  valorum  to  take 
care  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  cost  of  labor 
and  packages  on  the  other  side  and  the  cost  of  labor  and 
packages  on  this  side,  but  under  abnormal  conditions  which 
exist  today  on  account  of  severe  depreciation  in  foreign 
currency,  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  tariff  unless 
the  duty  was  collected  on  the  value  of  the  product  on  its 
arrival  here.  The  American  plan  does  more.  It  imme¬ 
diately  obviates  any  possibility  of  under-valuation,  and 
whilst  it  will  not  altogether  balance  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  manufacture  on  the  other  side  in  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  cost  of  manufacture  on  this  side,  at  least 
all  articles  of  the  same  quality  reaching  the  United  States, 
irrespective  from  whence  they  come,  will  be  entered  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty. 

All  that  American  manufacturers  want  is  a  square  deal. 

R.  U.  DELAPENHA. 

National  Preservers’  and  Fruit  \Products  Association, 

New  York  City. 

January  23,  1922. 


Can’t  Keep  The  Food  Journal 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  find  The  American  Food 
Journal  very  interesting  and  useful  in  our  work.  It  has 
had  such  splendid  educational  articles  on  the  subject  of 
dehydration,  that  the  only  complaint  we  can  make  is  that 
we  find  we  can  not  keep  a  copy  in  the  office  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  they  are  carried  away  by  interested  parties. 

We  have  in  the  past  three  months  established  distributors 
and  offices  in  25  states  and  Canada  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Perfection  dehydrator  and  have  recently  requested  all 
of  our  distributors  to  subscribe  for  this  journal,  as  we  are 
quite  sure  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  them. 

Wishing  you  success  for  your  fine  publication,  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PERFECTION  DEHYDRATOR  COMPANY, 

By  J.  W,.  RUSSELL, 

January  9,  1922.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 


Making  Better  Canned  Foods 

F  the  place  which  canned  foods  hold  in  the  human  dietary 
is  to  be  successfully  maintained  the  best  possible  product 
is  essential.  This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  several  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association,  and  was  emphasized  particularly  by  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  Strasbaugh,  when  he  said  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  : 

“It  is  believed  not  only  by  those  canners  who  have  favored 
quality  in  the  past,  but  also  by  those  who  have  not,  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  canning  industry  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  product,  not  every  once  in  a  while,  but  all 
the  time.  Even  the  careless  canners  are  now  fully  appreci¬ 
ating  that  the  consumer  must  be  pleased  if  a  worth-while 
volume  of  business  is  to  be  awarded  the  canning  industrv  in 
the  future.” 

President  Strasbaugh  went  on  record  as  recommending 
that  the  association  continue  its  efforts  in  discouraging  in¬ 
tentional  canning  of  inferior  products  and  the  production  of 
inferior  and  off-grades  whenever  the  same  can  be  avoided” 
and  further  suggested  “that  the  members  .  .  .  co-operate  with 
the  executive  officers  in  bringing  about  the  use  of  proper 
labels,  so  that  misbranding  of  every  kind  can  be  avoided,  and 
every  can  labeled  intelligently  so  that  the  consumer  may 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  label.” 

That  the  association  intends  to  wield  the  “big  stick”  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  enforce  the  fullest  compliance  with  honest 
packing  and  honest  labeling'  is  indicated  by  the  further  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  cases  of  misbranding  be  reported  to  the 
association’s  executive  offices  whenever  such  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  members. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  address  of  C.  H.  Bentley,  the 
widespread  publicity  given  to  cases  of  poisoning  from  ripe 
olives  and  some  other  food  products  has  injured  the  standing 
of  canned  foods  with  many  consumers,  even  though  it  later 
has  been  proved,  with  the  exception  of  the  ripe  olive  cases, 
that  home-canned  products  were  in  most  instances  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  illnesses.  Ripe  olive  packers  have  admitted  their 
responsibility,  and  means  were  taken  some  time  ago  to  im¬ 
prove  their  processes  so  that  repetition  of  poisoning  would 
be  avoided. 

Only  two  things  can  be  done,  Mr.  Bentley  points  out,  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  which  has  been  aroused  in  the  public 
mind.  One  is  through  research  work  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  improving  canned  products  and  the  other  is  to  seek  to 
remove  such  prejudices  by  intelligently-planned  publicity. 

This  $800,000,000  industry  can  not  afford  to  leave  any  stone 
unturned  to  maintain  the  excellent  standing  which  most  of 
its  products  enjoy. 


Referee  Reports  on  Milk  Compounds 

^HE  fight  which  has  been  waged  for  and  against  milk  com¬ 
pounds,  and  which  reached  an  acute  stage  with  the  pass¬ 
age  in  Wisconsin  of  a  law  prohibiting  their  manufacture  and 
sale,  may  soon  be  passed  upon  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  been  asked  by  the  Carnation  Milk  Products 
Company  and  the  Hebe  Company  of  Chicago  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  the  State  law,  the  technical  defendant  in 
the  case  being  J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
the  State. 

Following  hearings  which  lasted  from  November  17  to  De¬ 
cember  1,  last,  and  which  filled  1,700  typewritten  pages, 
Judge  A.  G.  Zimmerman,  who  was  appointed  by  the  court  as 
special  referee  in  the  case,  has  filed  his  report  of  facts,  and 
upon  this  report  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  will  base  its 
findings. 

As  an  important  element  in  the  case  against  Hebe  and 


other  milk  compounds  was  the  claim  that  they  are  lacking 
in  growth-promoting  vitamins,  and  therefore  unfit  as  food  for 
infant  consumption,  the  statement  of  Referee  Zimmerman  on 
this  point  is  of  interest. 

He  states  that  “a  varied  diet  such  as  is  used  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  generally  supplies  ample  vitamins;  that  the 
amount  of  any  particular  vitamin  necessary  for  proper 
giowth  is  not  known  and  that  no  particular  vitamin  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  the  ‘growth  vitamin.’  ” 

In  this  issue  the  referee’s  report  is  published  in  full.  Com¬ 
ments  on  the  report  are,  of  course,  not  permissible  as  the 
court  has  not  yet  passed  upon  it,  but  the  food  interests  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
this  case  will  await  anxiously  the  final  decision. 


Foreign  Trade  in  Canned  Foods 

AN  export  trade  specialist  in  canned  goods  from  the  Unitea 
States  Department  of  Commerce  pointed  out  to  the  can¬ 
ners  assembled  at  Louisville  last  month  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  in  export  of  American  canned  foods.  Unfortunately 
many  canners  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  domestic 
market  that  little  thought  has  been  given  to  foreign  markets. 
This  is  a  typically  American  attitude  and  if  it  is  a  fault  it 
is  one  which  is  not  confined  to  the  canning  industry. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  canners  in  not 
more  actively  seeking  export  trade.  The  discriminations  in 
the  customs  laws  of  certain  foreign  countries  have  been  a 
serious  deterrent.  Some  of  the  South  American  countries 
class  canned  foods  of  every-day  use  as  luxuries,  placing  them 
m  the  same  category  with  certain  special  products  put  up 
m  France  and  other  countries  which  are  more  or  less  in  the 
luxury  class.  Even  France,  which  exports  to  this  country  a 
considerable  quantity  of  its  products,  such,  for  example,  as 
pate-de-foie-gras,  exacts  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  on’  in¬ 
coming  American  canned  products  than  we  place  on  her  prod¬ 
ucts  when  received  in  this  country.  The  advantage,  there¬ 
fore,  of  l  eciprocal  tariff  arrangements  with  various  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  canners  to  the  Senate 
finance  committee,  is  readily  apparent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  make  such  provision  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 


The  Future  of  Dehydration 

A  GOVERNMENT  expert  who  has  made  intensive  study  of 
dehydration  predicts  that  in  ten  years  this  form  of  food 
preservation  will  occupy  a  position  in  the  United  States  fully 
equal  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  canning  industry. 

Along  scientific  lines  dehydration  has  already  made  great 
headway,  but  commercially  some  snags  have'  been  struck 
which  impede  pi  ogress.  The  greatest  success  commercially 
has  been  achieved  by  those  companies  which  have  to  some 
extent  specialized  in  manufacturing  certain  dehydrated  prod¬ 
ucts  for  which  a  market  had  already  been  created.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  for  some  time  large  quantities  of  dehydrated  orange 
peel  have  been  shipped  to  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
orange  marmalade,  a  product  of  great  popularity  in  that 
country.  Before  the  dehydrated  method  was  employed  the 
peel  was  shipped  in  brine  at  much  greater  expense. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  recently  related  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  followed  the  efforts  of  certain  companies  to 
dehydfate  bananas.  Grape  fruit  is  another  product  with 
which  experiments  have  been  made.  Now  a  New  York  com¬ 
pany  has  developed  a  way  in  which  to  dehydrate  lemons  by 
the  spray  process,  and  a  market  for  the  lemon  powder  for 
soda  water  flavors,  candy,  lemonade  and  other  products  is 
within  grasp  without  the  expensive  marketing  campaigns 
which  seemingly  have  thus  far  been  necessary  in  educating 
the  housewife  to  use-dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Senate  Hears  Food  Interests  on  Tariff 


Bentley  of  Canners’ 
Cocoa  and 


Association  Urges  ”  Swapping  Tariff” — Edible 
Sugar  Industries  Represented  at  Hearings 


By  CLARENCE  L.  LINZ 


Washington  Bureau,  The  American  Food  Journal,  622  Albee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  Senate  finance  committee  has  before  it  a  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  testimony  presented  by  witnesses  for  and  against 
a  tariff  on  imported  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  Included 
is  much  information  on  the  subject  of  foodstuffs,  and  in 
this,  edible  oils  play  the  major  part.  It  is  a  huge  task  that 
the  committee  faces,  when  one  considers  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  who  are  interested  in  imported 
merchandise  just  as  there  are  large  numbers  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  and  the  retail  storekeepers  of  the  country 
are  not  inclined  as  a  class  to  favor  high  tariffs. 

The  agricultural  bloc  in  the  Senate  will  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  writing  of  the  rates  on  farm  products.  With 
tariff  on  the  basic  raw  materials  such  imports  as  may  be 
provided  must  be  fairly  reflected  in  the  finished  articles,  and 
so  the  action  of  the  finance  committee  on  wheat  is  of 
marked  interest  because  of  its  effect  upon  flour  and  in  turn 
upon  the  various  manufactures  of  flour,  including,  say, 
macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

Last  month,  the  agricultural  bloc,  through  Senator  Good¬ 
ing  of  Idaho,  presented  a  schedule  of  rates  on  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  agricultural 
schedule  for  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  as  follows: 


*  Fordney 

Farm  bloc 

Ad  Val. 

Rate 

Demand 

Equivalent 

Wheat  . 

30c  bu. 

28% 

Barley  . 

20c  bu. 

40% 

Oats  . 

15c  bu. 

39% 

Rye  . 

15c  bu. 

20% 

Cattle  under  2  years  . 

♦Cattle  of  all  ages. 

.  lc  lb. 

*144c  lb. 

21%% 

Fresh  beef  and  veal . 

Cattle  2  years  and  over.... 

.  2c  lb. 

. ...  l%c  lb. 

2y2c  lb. 

.21%% 

Sheep  and  goats  . 

.  lc  lb. 

$2  head 

33  1-3% 

Fresh  mutton  . 

. l%c  lb. 

2%c  lb. 

25% 

Lamb . 

2c  lb. 

26  2-3% 

Swine  . 

44c  lb 

10% 

Bacon  and  ham . 

. l%c  lb. 

2c  lb. 

10% 

Fresh  pork  . 

.  44c  lb. 

lc  lb. 

6% 

Butter  . 

10c  lb. 

25% 

Butter  substitutes  . 

10c  lb. 

♦Sweet  or  sour. 
Milk,  skim  . 


more  than  20%  B.  F. 


unfrozen 


Fordney 

Farm  bloc 

Rate 

Demand  Ei 

...  lc  gal. 

*3%c  gal. 

lc  gal. 

. . .  10c  gal. 

or 

15c  gal. 

&  5c  gal.  for 
each  addl.  5%, 
6%  or  fraction. 

. .  5c  gal.  not 
more  than  10% 

Ad  Val. 


9% 


B.  F.;  5c  gal. 
for  each  addl. 
5%  or  fraction 


Milk,  condensed  or 

evaporated, 

thereof. 

not  sweetened  . . 

.  lc  lb. 

lc  lb. 

Sweetened  . 

. l%c  lb. 

l%c  lb. 

Milk,  all  other  . . . . 

l%c  lb. 

Milk  powder  . 

♦Whole  milk. 

.  3c  lb. 

*4%c  lb. 

Cream  powder  - - 

.  8c  lb. 

8c  lb. 

Skim  milk  powder 

.  lc  lb. 

l%c  lb. 

Straw  .  ton 

Eggs  in  shell  .  6c  doz. 

Eggs,  dried  .  15c  lb. 

Eggs,  frozen  .  4c  lb. 

Poultry,  dressed  or  undressed.  4c  lb. 

All  others  val.  at  more  than  $5  20%  ad  val. 

Grapes,  in  packages  .  25c  cu.  ft. 

Grapes,  fresh,  not  pkd.  in  cork 

Raisins  .  2c  lb. 

Other  dried  grapes  &  currants 
Peaches  and  pears,  dried,  des- 

sicated  and  evaporated .  lc  lb. 

Corn  .  15c  lb. 

Beans,  dried  . l%c  lb. 

Peas,  green  .  75c  cwt. 


$1.50  ton 

9  1-3% 

8c  doz. 

20% 

24c  lb. 

50% 

8c  lb. 

28% 

6c  lb. 

17% 

$1  head 

20% 

25c  cu.  ft. 

2% 

lc  lb. 

10% 

3c  lb. 

16  2-3% 

4c  lb. 

20% 

2c  lb. 

12%% 

20c  lb. 

45% 

3c  lb. 

66  2-3% 

lc  lb. 

20% 
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Fordney 

Farm 

bloc 

Ad  Val. 

Rate 

Demand 

Equivalent 

Potatoes  . 

%c 

lb. 

37%% 

Potato  Hour  . 

.  ...l%c  lb. 

3c 

lb. 

Honey  . 

4c 

lb. 

26  2-3% 

Millet,  seed  . 

....  y2c  lb. 

lc 

lb. 

Flax  seed  . 

40c 

bu. 

22% 

All  grass  seed  . 

4c 

lb. 

Hides,  green  . 

2c 

lb. 

13  1-3% 

Hides,  dried  . 

6c 

lb. 

13  1-3% 

Linseed  oil  . 

3%c 

lb. 

Rice  (rough)  . 

_  lc  lb. 

2c 

lb. 

Almonds,  shelled  . 

5c 

lb. 

25% 

Almonds,  unshelled  . 

_ 2'Ac  lb. 

4c 

lb. 

Almonds,  unshelled  . 

5c 

lb. 

25% 

Almonds,  shelled  . 

_  12c  lb. 

15c 

lb. 

41% 

Walnuts,  unshelled  . 

_ 2y2c  lb. 

4c 

lb. 

16% 

Walnuts,  shelled  . 

_ T'/2c  lb. 

12e 

lb. 

20% 

Citrate  of  lime  . 

. . . .  7c  lb. 

12c 

lb. 

Citric  acid  . 

_  12c  lb. 

20c 

lb. 

Fruit  juices  . 

70c 

!  gal. 

Oils  of  lemon  and  orange. . . 

.  20%  ad  val. 

40c  ad  val. 

Coconut  oil  . 

_  2c  lb. 

4c 

lb. 

50% 

Soya  bean  oil  . 

_  2c  lb. 

4c 

lb. 

36% 

Cottonseed  oil  . 

_  2c  lb. 

4c 

lb. 

58% 

Peanut  oil  . 

_ 2y2c  lb. 

4^c 

lb. 

33% 

Olive  oil  . 

_ 6j4c  lb. 

iy2c 

lb. 

Long  staple  cotton . 

15c 

lb. 

Short  staple  cotton  . 

5c 

lb. 

Cotton  seed  . 

Va  c 

lb. 

Canners  Want  Protection  on  Canned  Goods 

The  National  Canners’  Association,  through  Charles  H. 
Bentley,  vice-president  of  the  California  'Packing  Corpora- 
tion,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  forign  trade  committee,  told  the  committee  that  this 
association  is  not  so  much  concerned  in  the  matter  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  protective  tariff  on  canned  foods  as  with  the  idea  of 
securing  a  trading  basis,  in  order  that  its  members  may 
negotiate  reductions  in  certain  foreign  countries  which  at 
present  are  shipping  canned  goods  to  the  United  States  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney 
bill  on  a  much  lower  rate  of  tariff  than  they  charge  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  of  similar  products  entering  their  terri¬ 
tories. 

“In  our  endeavor  to  develop  foreign  markets  on  our  pro¬ 
ducts,”  he  said,  “we  find  ourselves  cut  off  by  high  import 
duties,  much  higher  than  the  duties  contemplated  in  our 
own  country  on  similar  products. 

“We  are  admitting  products  from  Japan  and  France,  in 
the  way  of  canned  foods,  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty. 
France  is  shipping  large  quantities  of  canned  sardines  and 
peas;  Spain  is  shipping  canned  pimentos;  Italy,  canned 
olives,  olive  oil  and  tuna  fish;  Canada,  various  kinds  of 
canned  fish  and  canned  vegetables  into  the  border  towns; 
Latin-American  countries,  Argentine  and  Brazil  are  ship¬ 
ping  canned  meats  into  this  country,  all  under  a  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  they  charge  on  our  canned  foods. 
We  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  use  this  opportunity 
for  securing  reduced  tariffs  in  those  countries  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  canned  foods.” 

Mr.  Bentley  was  advocating  a  “swapping”  tariff,  and  he 
was  joined  in  this  by  representatives  of  other  industries 
that  do  not  want  to  shut  out  imported  goods,  but  do  want 
a  fair  exchange  of  trade. 

Italian  Chamber  Opposes  Change  to  Underwood  Bill 

Opposition  in  a  wholesale  way  was  presented  to  the 
committee  by  L.  J.  Scaramelli,  representing  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  who  told  the  senators 
that  there  was  no  need  for  any  change  in  the  rates  from 
those  contained  in  the  present  Underwood  tariff  law.  What 
he  talked  about  particularly  in  his  discussion  was  cheese, 
olive  oil,  cherries  in  brine,  tomatoes,  best  canned  goods, 
preserved  fish,  citron,  orange  and  lemon  peel,  macaroni  and 
similar  provisions. 

Stephen  L.  Bartlett  of  Boston  declared  that  the  present 
rates  on  cocoas  and  chocolates  would  prohibit  all  importa¬ 
tions.  The  Underwood  tariff  on  unsweetened  cocoa  powder 
is  eight  per  cent  while  the  bean  is  on  the  free  list  and  the 
finished  produce  is  eight  per  cent.  The  Fordney  bill  pro¬ 


poses  a  rate  of  17%  per  cent.  Mr.  Bartlett  proposed  a 
rate  on  unsweetened  cocoa  powder,  valued  at  less  than  20 
cents  a  pound,  of  a  cent  a  pound;  and  above  20  cents  a 
pound,  of  three  cents  a  pound.  That  is  about  the  present 
rate.  He  declared  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  import  trade 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  cocoa  powders  imported  into  this 
country,  but  they  can  compete  on  the  better  grades  and  are 
willing  to  pay  the  Underwood  assessment. 

Ralph  D.  Ward,  representing  the  Ward  Baking  Company, 
New  York,  urged  that  there  be  no  increase  in  the  tariff  on 
frozen  eggs.  He  told  the  senators  that  his  company  main¬ 
tains  manufacturing  plants  at  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New¬ 
ark,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Baltimore,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  producing  one  million  loaves  of  bread  and  one-half 
million  cakes  a  day. 

The  frozen  eggs  used  in  the  baking  trade  come  from 
China.  The  egg  producers  have  asked  for  hn  increase  upon 
the  present  rate  of  from  two  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Ward  believes  that  this  is  excessive  and  uncalled  for,  because 
the  frozen  eggs  imported  from  China  are  not  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  shell  eggs  or  frozen  eggs  handled  in  this 
country.  The  frozen  egg  industry  of  China  is  operated  by 
Americans — it  is  an  American  enterprise  in  China,  pro¬ 
moted  largely  through  the  suggestion  and  co-operation  of 
his  company.  One  pound  of  frozen  eggs  is  the  equivalent 
to  one  dozen  shell  eggs. 

Says  Proposed  Bates  Hurt  Frozen  Egg  Business 

“The  American  price  is  about  the  price  of  Chinese  eggs,” 
stated  Mr.  Ward,  “and  the  addition  of  this  tariff  to  the  cost 
of  Chinese  eggs  would  practically  wipe  out  China  as  a  source 
of  supply  and  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  American 
market,  because  that  will  be  absorbed  by  the  packers  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  domestic  and 
foreign  eggs  are  kept  at  a  price  level.  The  eggs  that  come 
in  this  country  from  China  are  just  as  perfect  as  American 
eggs,  perhaps  a  trifle  better,  because  they  are  packed  from 
whole  fresh  eggs,  while  the  American  frozen  eggs  come 
largely  from  eggs  slightly  cracked.  The  packing  houses  lay 
aside  these  slightly  cracked,  so  that,  if  anything,  imported 
eggs  are  a  little  better,  and  you  have  a  little  more  assurance 
that  they  are  in  perfect  condition  for  the  cake  manufacturer. 
Through  the  tremendous  volume  that  we  are  able  to  handle, 
we  are  able  to  give  the  public  a  cost  price  which  makes  it 
very  attractive  and  so  has  created  an  industry  which  is  well 
worth  recognition.” 

The  Louisiana  cane  and  the  Michigan  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  are  asking  for  a  rate  of  2%  cents  per  pound  on  96 
raws  against  Cuba.  The  domestic  cane  producers  say  they 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  competition  from  other 
countries  because  Cuba  dominates  the  business  of  the 
United  States  over  and  above  the  sale  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duct. 

They  stated  that  they  could  get  along  under  a  two  cent 
rate  against  Cuba,  which  would  mean  that  the  present  2  0 
per  cent  differential  would  be  done  away  with.  The  beet 
men  stated  that,  the  average  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  sixteen  of  the  larger  plants  was  $5.09  per  hundred  pounds. 

Witnesses  claimed  that  the  only  effect  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  on  sugar  would  be  to  keep  Cuba  from  monopolizing 
the  American  market.  Congress,  they  said,  must  decide 
whether  the  market  shall  be  given  over  to  Cuba  or  whether 
the  United  States  should  continue  to  produce  one-half  of 
its  requirements  of  four  million  tons  per  annum. 

A  rate  of  1  %  cents  per  pound  on  edible  blueberries  was 
asked  by  Edwin  M.  Frye  of  Harrington,  Maine.  He  also 
urged  that  the  committee  provide  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  canned  blueberries.  In  Washington  County, 
Maine,  he  said,  in  1920,  the  product  of  the  eleven  factories 
operating  there  totalled  $1,200,000.  In  addition  large 
quantities  of  the  berries  in  small  boxes  were  shipped  to 
various  markets. 

Unless  adequate  protection  is  provided,  according  to  Mr. 
Frye,  the  blueberry  pickers  and  canners  of  Maine  will  be 
unable  to  compete  with  Canada.  The  committee  was  very 
much  interested  to  learn  also  that  in  1  909,  No.  10  blue¬ 
berries  sold  at  $4.50  per  dozen  and  in  1920,  at  $9.50  per 
dozen. 


Delapenha  Pleads  For  American  Valuation 


Preservers  Would  Prevent  Dangers  of 
Retaining  Provisions  in  Pending 


Foreign  Competition  by 
Fordney  Bill 


RESOLUTIONS  urging  the  inclusion  in  the  pending  tariff 
bill  of  the  American  valuation  plan  were  adopted 
January  30,  at  a  special  tariff  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  Washington. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  J.  E.  Edgerton,  president  of 
the  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country  on  this  import¬ 
ant  questions.  During  the  meeting  special  committees  vis¬ 
ited  the  White  House,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
President;  conferred  with  members  of  Congress  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  finance  committee. 

Manufacturers  in  all  lines  were  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  many  of  them  submitting  their  views  to  the  gathering. 
Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  was  R.  W.  Delapenha  of  New  York  representing  the 
National  Preservers’  and  Fruit  Products  Association.  Ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince  those  present  of  the  merits  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  valuation  plan,  Mr.  Delapenha  confined  his  remarks  to 
the  constructive  features  of  this  method  of  raising  duties. 

“It  seems  absurd  for  an  ordinary  individual  to  believe 
that  in  the  painstaking  efforts  and  scientific  research  of 
the  men  engaged  in  framing  our  laws,  they  would  have  em¬ 
bodied  American  valuation  in  the  tariff  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  if  it  was  not  primarily  intended  to  bring  with  it 
constructive  legislation,”  said  Mr.  Delapenha.  “It  would 
make  no  difference  whatever  whether  there  were  depre¬ 
ciated  currencies  in  Europe  or  not,  whether  we  were  en¬ 
joying  prosperity  in  the  United  States  or  not,  it  is  a  great 
step  forward  to  correct  the  abuses  which  have  crept  in  the 
administration  of  our  tariff  laws  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Preservers  Favor  American  Valuation 
“Our  opponents  are  using  arguments^-- -they  are  escape¬ 
ments,  not  arguments.  At  our  convention  in  Louisville  on 
January  16  and  17.  the  National  Preservers’  and  Fruit 
Products  Association,  assembled  there,  passed  a  resolution 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation.  On  the  17th, 
these  resolutions  came  up  for  adoption,  this  particular  resolu¬ 
tion  did  among  others.  Like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky  a  gentle¬ 
man  prominent  in  business  affairs  in  Louisville  objected  to 
it.  As  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  immediately 
arose  and  said  ‘Mr.  So  and  So,  it  would  be  very  enlighten¬ 
ing  to  the  association  at  this  time  if  you  will  debate  the 
subject  with  me  or  if  you  will  tell  me  why  you  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it.’  He  said,  ‘Well,  I  would  rather  not,’  and  the 
resolution  was  carried. 

“After  the  meeting  adjourned,  I  engaged  this  gentleman 
in  conversation,  and  I  said,  ‘You  are  a  very  intelligent  man; 
you  are  at  the  head  of  an  industry  out  here,  and  I  believe 
I  have  some  measure  of  intelligence  (at  least  I  have  an 
open  mind);  perhaps  you  will  give  me  the  reason  that  you 
are  opposed  to  American  valuation.’  So  his  answer  was 
‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘Europe  owes  us  a  lot  of  money  and  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  get  paid  we  must  buy  their  goods.’  ‘Well,’ 
I  said,  ‘that  is  very  beautiful  to  hold  up,  but  suppose  you 
were  a  manufacturer  of  pocket  knives?  Suppose  your 
father  had  made  that  business,  and  a  sacred  trust  was 
handed  down  to  you  to  carry  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  you  being  the  oldest  son,  and  suppose  that  business 
was  threatened  with  complete  and  absolute  extinction  be¬ 
cause  of  the  condition  which  had  arisen  in  Europe  and 
which  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  compete,  even  if  you 
did  not  pay  your  workers  anything  at  all.’  He  said,  ‘That 
would  be  altogether  different.’  I  said,  ‘Well,  there  is  no 


use  arguing  with  you,  sir,  because  every  gentleman  who 
I  have  asked  to  argue  the  question  with  me  usually  answers 
in  the  same  uncertain  way.’ 

“Gentlemen,  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Armistice  the  excess  of 
German  exports  over  imports  was  nine  hundred  million 
marks,  and  that  is  just  the  beginning  of  it. 

“I  will  go  a  step  further  and  say  to  you  that  we  will  have 
the  hardest  kind  of  effort  to  keep  our  industries  going  with 
American  valuation,  and  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  go  beyond  that,  and,  upon  investigation, 
whenever  any  industry  is  threatened  in  America,  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute  embargo  put  on  the  article  that 
threatens  the  extinction  of  that  American  industry. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  as  follows: 

Great  Economic  Crisis 

“Our  country  is  today  in  the  grip  of  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  of  our  time.  Great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  are  unemployed.  Farmers  are  beseeching  Congress 
to  alleviate  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  confronted. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  producers  are  being  obliged  to 
discontinue  or  greatly  curtail  production. 

“The  utmost  determination  to  surmount  the  existing  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  energy,  efficiency  and  thrift,  are  unavailing  in 
the  face  of  a  foreign  economic  invasion  such  as  our  country 
has  never  before  witnessed.  Farm  products  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles  are  being  dumped  upon  our  market  from 
many  countries  whose  depreciated  currencies  and  depreciated 
economic  standards  have  greatly  lowered  former  low  produc¬ 
tion  cost. 

“The  present  basis  Revenue  Act  of  1919  was  avowedly 
designed  by  its  authors  as  merely  a  revenue  measure  from 
which,  so  far  as  possible,  the  element  of  protection  to  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  was  entirely  eliminated.  The  depreciation  of 
foreign  currencies,  since  that  law  was  enacted,  has  greatly 
reduced  its  effectiveness  even  for  revenue  purposes;  and 
the  vastly  increased  quantity  of  imports,  made  possible  by 
its  low  rates  of  duty  and  uncertain  basis  of  valuations  for 
dutiable  purposes,  are  displacing  corresponding  quantities 
of  domestic  production,  thereby  intensifying  the  evils  of 
unemployment  and  consequent  restriction  of  mercantile 
business. 

Prompt  Return  to  Protection  Urged 

“If  the  hardships  of  unemployment  and  its  attendant 
evils  are  to  be  removed,  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be 
a  prompt  return  to  a  policy  of  protection  for  American 
labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine,  and  in  the  factory;  and  to 
make  such  protection  effective  under  the  new  and  alto¬ 
gether  unprecedented  economic  conditions  now  prevailing 
in  competing  countries,  it  is  imperative  that  the  American 
valuation  method  of  assessing  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be 
incorporated  as  a  basic  administrative  principle  of  the  tariff 
act,  as  by  so  doing  there  will  be  placed  on  the  statute  books 
an  operative  enforceable  law  as  against  the  present  inoper¬ 
ative  and  non.enforceable  law. 

“This  convention,  representative  of  the  great  industrial 
activities  of  the  country,  joins  with  those  innumerable  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  already  spoken  in  approval  of  the 
American  valuation  plan  of  assessing  the  duties  on  imports; 
and  in  urging  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  needed  protection  for  the  labor  of 
manufacture,  agriculture  and  mining. 

“We  respectfully  urge  that  the  provisions  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  Fordney  tariff  bill  be  retained  that  provide  for  Ameri¬ 
can  valuation  by  American  appraisers  in  America.” 


Referee  Reports  on  Milk  Compounds 

Statement  of  Facts  Presented  to  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in  Case  to 

Determine  Law’s  Constitutionality 


FINDINGS  of  fact  upon  which  constitutionality  of  the 
filled  milk  law  enacted  by  the  1921  legislature  will 
largely  depend  were  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  on  January  24,  by  Judge  A.  G.  Zimmerman,  special 
referee.  Aiguments  on  the  law  involved  in  this  action  of 
the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  and  the  Hebe  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  against  the  statute  which  prohibits  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  the  product  in  Wisconsin  probably  will  be 
set  by  the  court  for  its  March  assignment. 

Judge  Zimmerman  determined  from  the  1,700  pages  of  tes¬ 
timony  developed  at  the  hearing  on  the  case  before  him  No¬ 
vember  17  to  December  1,  that  compounds  made  from 
skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  oil  “are  not  harmful  or  deleteri¬ 
ous  as  a  food  either  for  adults  or  children,  but  are  not  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  complete  substitute  for  milk  because  of  the  lower 
vitamin  content.” 

The  distinction  in  food  values  between  whole  milk  and 
milk  compounds,  the  judge  found,  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  “the 
compound  appears  to  be  deficient  in  vitamin  A,”  but,  he  added 
a  vaiied  diet  such  as  is  used  by  the  American  people  gen¬ 
erally  supplies  ample  vitamins,  and  the  amount  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  vitamin  necessary  for  proper  growth  is  not  known.” 

“Chemists  have  apparently  demonstrated,”  he  said,  “that 
in  addition  to  protein,  caloric  volume  and  salts  necessary  for 
a  well-balanced  diet,  there  is  required  an  additional  ‘produc¬ 
tive  substance’  for  recent  discovery — vitamins. 

“The  milk  compound  contains  a  sufficiency  of  all  other  ele¬ 
ments,  except  one  class  of  vitamins  required  to  make  a  food 
complete  as  well  as  wholesome.”  He  concluded  that  the  com¬ 
pound  is  a  wholesome  food  product  in  the  sense  that  bread 
potatoes,  or  lean  meats,  or  cereals,  or  fruits  are  wholesome 
loods,  each  for  their  uses  and  purposes  and  that  of  a  milk 
compound  is  especially  in  cooking  and  baking.” 

Referring  to  testimony  introduced  in  support  of  the  charge 

°f  "fS?  *nt. the  saIe  of  miIk  compounds,  Judge  Zimmerman 
tound  that  between  January,  1918,  and  September,  1921,  there 
have  appeared  in  Wisconsin  newspapers  about  340  advertise¬ 
ments  by  about  34  retail  grocers,  in  which  milk  compounds 
of6 mi  1  k;S”e ^  ^  or  a  “milk  compound”  or  a  “compound 

“The  milk  company  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  adver¬ 
tised  the  compound  as  ‘milk  or  milk  compound’  or  urged 
others  to  do  so,”  he  said. 

There  appears  to  be  about  63  instances  where  retail  gro¬ 
cers  in  Wisconsin  have  sold  milk  compounds  as  milk  or  evap¬ 
orated  milk  although  ordinarily  as  pointed  out  the  compounds 
weie  asked  for  and  sold  by  their  trade  names.” 

Judge  Zimmerman  found  that  since  March,  1920,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  on  its  labels  “directed  that  the  compound  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk  except  so  far  as  it  may  have 
inferentially  done  so  by  prescribing  the  use  of  the  compound 
in  its  receipts  advertised  for  cooking  and  baking.  The  com¬ 
pany  sells  and  requests  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  sell  the 
product  as  a  compound  for  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat.” 

The  judge  found  no  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  sale 
ot  the  product  to  the  dairy  and  food  department  and  sales 
ot  the  compound  as  evaporated  milk  had  been  made  to  em¬ 
ployes  or  connections  of  the  departments  collecting  evidence 
lor  use  at  legislative  hearings  and  at  the  present  trial. 

„  ln  Edition  Judge  Zimmerman  found  that  all  three  vitamins 
growth  ”Gntial  t0  gr°Wth  and  heaIth’  and  the  lack  of  normal 

The  referee’s  report  follows  in  full  * 

T  aEp°?T  °F  A*  G-  ZIMMERMAN,  Referee  herein 
made"  hv J;,Z™merman»  referee  herein,— pursuant  to  an  order 

as  refereeh‘%SUtP1ifmiC0Ur-tJherewith  retufned>  directing  me 
report  the  J  take„  ^  evidence  offered  by  the  parties  and 
P  t  the  same  to  the  court  with  my  “conclusions  of  fact 
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thereon,  —herewith  report  the  testimony  taken  and  proceed- 

in^Sooi  •  ln,  said  cause  before  me  November  17  to  December 
1,  19/1,  inclusive,  and  finally  on  January  23,  1922,  the  record 

m1ittedeanng  °f  SUCh  pi‘oceedings  in  full  being  herewith  sub- 

T  .  Referee’s  Findings  of  Fact 

report  that  after  having  received  plaintiffs’  re- 
and  defendant’s  request  for  detailed  findings  respec¬ 
tively  submitted  to  me  by  them  December  8,  1921,  as  here¬ 
with  submitted,  and  after  having  examined  the  same  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  record  of  the  testimony,  all  such  requested 
findings  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  refused  ceriatim 
and  m  toto,  except  as  included  in  the  following  paragraphs 
numbeied  1  to  27  inclusive,  which  I  herewith  report  and  find 
as  my  completed  FINDINGS  OF  FACT: 

.  d-  That  the  relator,  the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 
is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
elaware  with  authority  to  manufacture  evaporated  milk  and 
milk  compound,  with  principal  offices  at  Seattle  and  Chicago, 
and  is  duly  licensed  to  transact  business  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
mduding  °.n®  at  Oconomowoc  and  one  at  Jefferson, 
^eEffiOOO111’  an^  ^  value  °f  sucb  two  plants  approximate 

2.  That  the  relator,  The  Hebe  Company,  is  a  coporation 
orgamzed  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Washington,  with 
offices  at  Seattle  and  Chicago,  and  is  duly  licensed  to  transact 
business  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  That  the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company  manufac¬ 
tures  for  sale  evaporated  milk  at  its  plants  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere  and  that  it  also  manufactures  at  its  Sts  at 

eS^^!bTSo^Xyeie  compound  misMs  the 

jojberfa^ 

oiders  for  the  product  from  retailers,  which  orders  are  filled 
solely  by  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers. 

5.  That  “Hebe  compound”  designated  also  as  “Hebe  ”  is  a 

a°ndP70snneCr0lS1flnf  °f  “W  92’2  pei'  of  skimmed  milk 
v  jc  per  Cen,t  °£  ve&etable  fat  consisting  of  pure  highly 

subfficted0 toapUt  •  01-l’  and  iS  si™ilarly  manufactured  and  is 
milk  U That  th P7nlar  evaporating  process  as  evaporated 
excent  Tw  tf a  “f  °J  "manufacturing  is  about  the  same, 

cost  o^f  the  additional  mShinerySand  ^uipmenTemp^Syed^n 

doLTs  in  eaachrof0tw?pieanis.  appl’0ximate^  fifty  thousand 

siz6es  kSot?f,e‘iSQl^Cked,ia  kermetically  sealed  cans  of  two 
t  •  containing  one  pound  avoirdupois,  and 
baby  containing  six  ounces,  and  these  cans  are  packed  for 
shipment  m  cases  holding  forty-eight  large  cans  and  ninety- 
six  small  cans  respectively.  That  each  can  has  affixed  to  it 

attach  ecf  to ”f o  f  °^whl/h’ with  th®  Panted  matter  thereon,  is 
attached  to  folio  12  of  the  complaint,  and  in  each  case  is 

n  pCo?  Tdv  and  t,opJof  the  cans,  a  printed  notice,  a  sam- 
sich  fahSfsr  attach,ed  to  folio  14  of  the  complaint;  that 
HehVS  1  d  prin,ted  notices,  among  other  things,  describe 
tabll  fat  COmpound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vege- 

•  ?w' Tbat . there  have  been  manufactured  and  shinped  Hebe 
104Tr°nTaoanS  fo!lows:0Ia  1918>  cases,  4,520;  in  1919,  cases 
6°mr  ’  in  i920’  Cfef  12^2>  in  1921>  to  October  31,  case., 
Aild  manufactured  in  Wisconsin  and  shipped  in  this 

563  353^1  ioiThere  ,nronnoo?tate  commerce,  in  1918,  cases 
&  n  /l19’  cases  725’921’’  m  1920,  cases  739,101;  and  in 
1921,  to  October  31,  cases  413,526. 

8.  That  the  amount  and  cost  of  skimmed  milk  purchased 
?qqqU£™  m  th5  mana|actare  of  Hebe  is  as  follows:  in  1919— 

$28  878  86P°"n  *22’7™-{5‘>  1920,  4,263,085  pounds  at 

to  September  30,  3,604,509  pounds,  at 
w-  61>-  Tl*at  there  was  Pul'chased  from  the  University 

and  inCTq?0  miIk’*n  191?’  89’084  Pounds  at  $779.85, 

a^‘  ln  92?,\  160-530  pounds  at  $1,029.95.  That  additional 
.  jmmecl  milk  required  in  the  manufacture  of  Hebe  was  ob- 
tmned  by  the  purchase  of  whole  milk  from  which  all  but 
one-tenth  °f  one  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  was  extracted 
out  of  which  butter  was  manufactured  and  sold 
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9.  That  tne  approximate  average  difference  in  prices  at 
which  Hebe  and  Carnation  evaporated  milk  are  sold,  to  job¬ 
bers  and  retailers  is  about  $1.25  per  case  less  for  Hebe,  tne 
difference  being  perhaps  more  than  less;  and  sold  by  retailers 
to  consumers  Hebe,  per  can,  from  1  to  3  cents  less  than  Car¬ 
nation,  but  sometimes  compounds  are  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  evaporated  milk. 

10.  That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Hebe  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  interfered  competitively  with  the  sale  and  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  Carnation  Evaporated  milk  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere  in  interstate  commerce.  That  Hebe  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  for  about  five  and  one-half  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  was  the  first  generally  sold  compound  of  skimmed  milk 
and  vegetable  oil  on  the  market.  That  Carnation  evaporated 
milk  has  been  on  the  market  about  twenty  years.  That  there 
are  four  or  five  other  similar  compounds  made  and  sold  in 
Wisconsin. 

11.  That  by  means  of  laboratory  and  other  investigations 
and  dietary  experiments  with  animals  especially,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  with  variable 
results  and  changing  conclusions  from  time  to  time  as  the 
investigations  and  experiments  proceeded,  chemistry  special¬ 
ists  and  dieticians  have  apparently  demonstrated  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  long-established  abundant  protein,  caloric  vol¬ 
ume  and  various  salts  necessary  for  a  well-balanced  diet  to 
obtain  proper  nutrition  and  growth,  there  is  required  in  the 
diet  an  additional  element  or  “productive  substance”  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  discovery,  named  in  1912 — “vitamins.”  That 
these  are  vitamins  A,  B  and  C,  and  are  also  referred  to  as 
fat  soluble  A  and  water  solubles  B  and  C. 

12.  That  the  vitamins  B  and  C  apparently  appear  in  suf¬ 
ficient  and  uncontroverted  amounts,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
case,  in  various  ordinary  foods,  including  whole  milk,  evap¬ 
orated  milk,  and  the  Hebe  compound. 

13.  That  vitamin  A,  according  to  present  information,  is 
apparently  most  abundant  in  cod  liver  oil,  after  which  milk 
and  the  butter-fat  thereof  and  perhaps  the  yolk  of  eggs  come 
next  in  amount  contained  therein;  and  that  then  other  foods 
apparently  containing  lesser  though  considerable  and  advan¬ 
tageous  amounts  of  vitamin  A  are — the  vital  organs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  liver  and  kidneys,  also  fat  meats,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
onions;  green  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  more  particularly  the 
outer  green  leaves  thereof;  spinach,  also  vegetable  roots,  as 
carrots  and  yellow  turnips,  parsnips,  sweet  potatoes;  potatoes, 
perhaps;  skimmed  milk  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  as 
in  whole  milk;  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk;  and  various 
other  foods. 

14.  That  there  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  or  absence  in 
demonstrable  amounts  of  vitamin  A  in  the  following:  lard, 
tallow,  vegetable  fats  generally,  as  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil, 
coconut  oil,  lean  meats,  oleomargarine,  cereals  generally, 
bread,  especially  white;  potatoes,  perhaps;  polished  rice,  su¬ 
gar,  and  various  other  foods. 

15.  That  the  presence,  absence,  amount,  and  effect  of  vit¬ 
amin  A  in  different  foods,  seems  to  be  more  less  variable, 
approimate  and  uncertain;  that,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
two  perhaps  most  eminent  scientists  and  authorities  testify¬ 
ing,  holds  in  effect  that  the  vitamin  A  element  in  foods  is 
quite  limited  and  restricted  and  that,  as  a  specific  instance,  so 
common  a  food  as  “potato”  contains  no  demonstrable  amount, 
while  the  other  maintains  that  vitamin  A  is  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  that  “potato”  has  an  abundance  thereof. 

16.  That  the  compound  Hebe  appears  to  be  deficient,  as 
compared  with  milk,  in  vitamin  A,  in  that  the  coconut  oil 
therein  contains  none  and  the  skimmed  milk  therein  con¬ 
tains  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  whole  milk  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  and  that  the  application  of  heat  and 
oxidation  in  manufacturing  may  somewhat  reduce  the  vitamin 
A  content. 

17.  That  the  compound  Hebe  contains  abundant  protein, 
caloric  volume,  various  salts  and  vitamins  B  and  C — a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  all  the  other  elements  apparently  required  to  make 
a  food  complete  as  well  as  wholesome. 

18.  That  the  compound  Hebe  is  not  harmful  or  deleterious 
as  a  food  for  human  consumption  either  for  adults  or  chil¬ 
dren;  but  that  Hebe,  though  not  in  itself  harmful,  is  not  a 
desirable  or  proper  food  for  use  as  a  beverage  for  infants 
or  as  a  complete  substitute  for  milk,  because  of  its  lower 
vitamin  A  content. 

19.  That  the  compound  Hebe  is  a  wholesome  food  product 
for  human  consumption  in  the  sense,  for  instance,  that  bread, 
potatoes,  or  lean  meats,  or  cereals,  or  fruits,  are  wholesome 
foods,  each  for  their  various  uses  and  purposes;  and  that  the 
use  and  purpose  of  Hebe  as  a  food  is  especially  in  cooking 
and  baking  for  its  additional  or  substitutional  protein,  caloric 
and  shortening  value. 


20.  That  the  compound  Hebe  is  similar  in  taste,  odor,  ap¬ 
pearance,  consistency  and  manner  of  packing,  to  evaporated 
milk. 

21.  That  the  only  complete  and  perfect  food  for  infants 
appears  to  be  mother’s  milk;  that  as  such  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  successfully  imitated  or  a  perfect  substitute 
therefor  obtained-  That  whole  cow’s  milk,  condensed  milk, 
and  evaporated  milk,  in  the  order  named,  appear  to  be  the 
best  substitutes  for  mother’s  milk,  when  substitutes  are  nec¬ 
essary,  but  each  requires  to  be  modified  and  supplemented  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results.  That  skimmed  milk  is  often  fed 
for  considerable  periods  to  infants  for  special  dietary  rea¬ 
sons.  That  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that 
Hebe  was  ever  fed  to  infants,  except  briefly  in  one  or  two 
instances. 

22.  That  the  Hebe  company  has  in  the  past,  and  prior  to 
March,  1920,  in  its  advertising,  labels,  and  otherwise,  set 
forth  to  the  public,  as  a  proper  use  of  the  compound  Hebe, 
its  use  in  cereals  and  in  coffee,  aside  from  its  uses  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  baking,  and  inferentially  though  not  directly,  its  use 
in  those  particulars  as  a  substitute  for  milk;  but  that  since 
March,  1920,  omitting  “cereals”  and  since  February,  1921, 
omitting  “coffee,”  the  Hebe  company  has,  in  its  advertising, 
labels,  and  otherwise,  set  forth  to  the  public  the  use  of  Hebe 
only  in  “cooking  and  baking,”  has  affirmatively  on  its  labels, 
since  March,  1920,  directed  that  it  be  not  used  as  a  substitute 
for  milk  for  infants,  and  has  not  advertised  or  held  out  to 
the  public  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  have  inferentially  done  so  by  prescribing  the  us* 
of  Hebe  in  its  recipes  advertised  for  cooking  and  baking. 

23.  That  between  January,  1918,  and  September,  1921, 
there  have  apeared  in  Wisconsin  newspapers  about  340  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  about  54  retail  grocers,  about  one-half  of 
the  advertisements  being  in  Superior  newspapers  and  the 
remainder  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Green  Bay,  Madison  and 
Marinette,  in  which  advertisements  Hebe  and  four  other  com¬ 
pounds  were  listed  as  a  “milk”  or  a  “milk  compound,”  or  a 
“compound  of  milk.”  That  according  to  Polk’s  Gazetteer 
there  are  grocery,  general,  market,  tea  and  coffee  and  de¬ 
partment  stores,  that  ordinarily  handle  canned  goods,  to  the 
number  of  about  8,760  in  Wisconsin,  of  which  Superior  has 
136;  Wisconsin  Rapids,  23;  Green  Bay,  133;  Madison,  136; 
and  Marinette,  59;  but  not  all  grocery  stores  carry  com¬ 
pounds. 

24.  That  the  Hebe  company  does  not  appear  to  have  itself 
advertised  Hebe  as  “milk”  or  “milk  compound,”  or  authorized 
others  so  to  do,  or  to  have  itself  advertised  in  Wisconsin 
newspapers;  but  that  the  Hebe  company  has  for  several  years 
past  advertised  extensively  nationally  through  trade  papers, 
magazines,  and  other  journals  and  otherwise  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  $250,000  per  annum,  and  has  established  a  good  will 
and  business  as  herein  before  specified. 

25.  That  there  appear  to  have  been  shown  about  65  in¬ 
stances  where  retail  grocers  in  Wisconsin  have  sold  Hebe  and 
other  compounds  as  milk  or  evaporated  milk,  as  follows:  In 
Milwaukee,  17  stores,  April  19  and  20,  1921;  in  Superior,  15 
stores,  November  8,  9  and  10,  1921;  in  Madison,  5  stores, 
April  19  and  20,  October  22,  and  November  28,  1921;  in  Wau¬ 
sau,  4  stores,  November  17,  1921;  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  1 
store,  November  16,  1921;  in  Marshfield,  2  stores,  November 
17,  1921;  in  Ellison  Bay,  1  store,  May,  1921;  in  Rhinelander, 
3  stores,  November  10  and  11,  1920;  in  Peynette,  1  store,  No¬ 
vember  10,  1921;  in  Kenosha,  2  stores,  April  20,  1921;  in 
Racine,  1  store,  April  20,  1921;  in  West  Allis,  3  stores,  April 
19,  1921;  in  Green  Bay,  6  stores,  April  27  and  28,  1921;  in 
Manitowoc,  1  store,  April  28,  1921;  in  La  Crosse,  2  stores, 
April  19,  May  10,  1920;  in  Spooner,  1  store,  November  7,  1921. 
That  there  are  general,  retail  grocery  stores,  markets  and  tea 
and  coffee  stores,  according  to  Polk’s  Gazetteer,  that  ordin¬ 
arily  handle  canned  goods  in  the  cities  named  as  follows: 
Milwaukee,  2,047;  Superior,  136;  Madison,  138;  Wausau,  78; 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  23;  Marshfield,  22;  Ellison  Bay,  4;  Rhine¬ 
lander,  23;  Peynette,  4;  Kenosha,  157;  Racine,  208;  West 
Allis,  63;  Green  Bay,  133;  Manitowoc,  62;  aL  Crosse,  127; 
Spooner,  12.  That  ordinarily  the  compound  is  asked  for  ana 
sold  by  its  trade  name  “Hebe.”  That  evaporated  milks  are 
also  ordinarily  sold  by  their  trade  names. 

26.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  twenty-five  general  find¬ 
ing  deemed  to  cover  the  general  situation,  I  find  certain 
isolated  facts  that  may  be  considered  pertinent,  being  modi¬ 
fied  excerpts  and  condensations  of  findings  requested  by 
plaintiffs  that  may  not  already  sufficiently  appear,  as  follows: 

(a)  That  Hebe  contains  27.15  per  cent  of  total  solids  of 
which  28.8  per  cent  is  coconut  fat,  free  from  free  fatty  acids 
in  amount  about  equal  to  the  butter-fat  extracted  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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VOU  get  real  satisfaction 
out  of  a  dish  of  Jell-O. 
It  gives  the  right  touch  to  a 
meal, — just  light  enough  and 
just  sweet  enough. 

No  matter  how  heavily 
you  may  have  eaten,  you  al¬ 
ways  feel  the  need  of  a  des¬ 
sert  •  at  the  end,  otherwise 
the  meal  seems  incomplete. 
Jell-O  fills  that  need  exactly. 


The  American  Offices  and 
Factory  of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  are  at  Le  Roy, 
New  York,  in  the  famous 
Qenesee  Valley. 


The  Offices  and  Factory  of 
The  Qenesee  Pure  Food  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  are 
at  Bridgeburg,  Ontario,  on 
the  Niagara. 


cJELL-  _ 

cMmerica's  Most  Famous  Dessert 
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(b)  That  Hebe  is  manufactured  under  letters  patent,  is 
never  sold  in  bulk  and  complies  with  all  federal  statutes  and 
regulations. 

(c)  That  skimmed  milk  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  product,  also  coconut  fat,  with  a  higher  caloric  value 
than  butter-fat  and  as  easily  digested.  That  coconut  fat  is 
used  in  nut  margarin  and  in  the  baker’s  and  confectioner’s 
trade.  That  the  nutritional  and  caloric  values  of  the  skimmed 
milk  and  of  the  coconut  fat  used  are  retained  in  Hebe. 

(d)  That  the  Hebe  company  sells  and  requests  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  retailers  to  sell  Hebe  as  a  compound  of  skimmed  milk 
and  vegetable  fat. 

(e)  That  no  complaints  to  the  Dairy  and  Food  department 
appear  to  have  been  made  of  the  sale  of  Hebe  or  other  com¬ 
pound  as  evaporated  milk.  That  the  sales  as  hereinbefore 
found  were  to  employees  or  connections  of  the  department 
collecting  evidence  for  use  at  legislative  hearings  and  at 
the  trial  herein;  that  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  methods  employed  in  such  purchases  were  not  always  fair 
to  the  seller,  and  that  the  buyer  was  not  misled. 

(f)  That  but  three  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for 
the  sale  of  a  compound  as  milk,  each  sale  being  to  an  in¬ 
spector.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  sale  being 
made  to  a  consumer  as  such. 

(g)  That  condensed  milk  is  advertised  and  sold  in  Wis¬ 
consin  for  food  for  infants.  That  “Choconilla,”  a  compound 
of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  cocoa  is  permissibly  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  in  Wisconsin,  as  are  sweetened  skimmed 
condensed  milk,  and  powdered  skimmed  milk. 

(h)  That  a  varied  diet  such  as  is  used  by  the  American 
people  generally  supplies  ample  vitamins.  That  the  amount 
of  any  particular  vitamin  necessary  for  proper  growth  is  not 
known  and  that  no  particular  vitamin  can  properly  be  called 
the  “growth  vitamin.” 


27.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  findings,  I  find  certain 
isolated  facts  that  may  be  considered  pertinent,  being  modi¬ 
fied  excerpts  and  condensations  of  findings  requested  by  the 
defendant  that  may  not  already  sufficiently  appear,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  That  all  three  vitamins  are  essential  to  growth  and 
health,  and  in  addition,  experiments  with  animals  indicate 
that  each  vitamin  has  a  specific  function  in  preventing  a  de- 
ficency  disease.  That  entire  lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  diet 
appears  to  produce  an  eye  disease  known  as  xerophthalmia; 
of  vitamin  B,  beriberi  or  polynouritis;  of  vitamin  C,  scurvy. 
That  the  lack  of  any  vitamin  appears  to  cause  undernour¬ 
ishment,  and  in  the  young,  failure  of  normal  growth. 

(b)  That  the  Hebe  Company  in  some  of  its  advertise¬ 
ments,  including  a  recipe  book  containing  about  thirty-five 
recipes,  prescribes  the  use  of  Hebe  in  the  recipes,  wherein 
standard  cook  books  in  similar  recipes  quite  commonly  pre¬ 


scribe  the  use  of  milk. 

(c)  That  it  is  a  common  custom  for  retail  grocers  to 
place  their  evaporated  milks  on  the  same  or  neighboring 
shelves,  with  the  various  brands  separately  placed,  and  Hebe 
when  handled  usually  is  likewise  so  placed  with  them,  and 
other  canned  goods  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

(d)  That  four  other  compounds,  of  evaporated  skimmed 
milk' and  coconut  oil,— “Silver  Key,”  “Majal,”  “Nutro,”  and 
“Enzo,” — are  manufactured  and  sold  in  Wisconsin,  and  two 
others,— “Carolene”  and  “Nyko,”— manufactured  elsewhere, 
are  sold  in  Wisconsin.  That  they  have  different  labels  with 
some  varying  more  or  less  objectionable  advertising  thereon. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


January  23,  1922. 


A.  C.  ZIMMERMAN, 
Referee. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Beech-Nut  Decision  Upholds  Right  of  Resale 


Charles  Wesley  Dunn  Explains  Significance  of  Recent  Supreme 
Court  Ruling  for  Grocers  and  Manufacturers 


The  night  of  a  food  manufacturer  simply 
to  suggest  fair  resale  prices  and  simply  to 
refuse  sales  to  dealers  who  do  not  charg'-. 
them,  was  squarely  upheld  in  the  IJe’oh- 
Nut  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ac 
cording  to  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  that  or¬ 
ganization’s  counsel,  who  recently  issued 
a  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the 
court’s  decision.  Mr.  Dunn  sees  the  possi¬ 
bility,  however,  of  much  future  litigation 
on  the  subject  of  the  refusal-to-sell  policy, 
as  a  result  of  the  decision. 

“The  Beech-Nut  case  will  take  its  place 
beside  the  Miles  and  Colgate  cases,”  said 
Mr.  Dunn,  “as  one  of  the  three  leading 
and  land  mark  cases  in  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Federal  general  law  on 
resale  price  maintenance,  aside  from  :  ny 
question  of  the  construction  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  patent  and  copyright  laws. 

Colgate  Case  Principle  Affirmed 

“In  the  Beech-Nut  case  our  highest 
court  affirms  the  principle  announced  in 
the  Colgate  case  and  defines  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  its  application.  The  Miles  case 
establishes  that  a  manufacturer  cannot 
consistently  with  the  prohibitions  against 
l'estraint  of  trade  and  monopoly  contained 
in  the  Sherman  act  sell  his  products  and 
yet  lawfully  by  contract  or  agreement  fix 
a  price  at  which  they  shall  afterward  be 
sold.  And  sueh  unlawful  agreements  may 
be  either  ‘express  or  implied  from  a  course 
of  dealing  or  other  circumstances,’  as  stated 
in  the  Schrader  case. 

“The  Colgate  case  establishes  that  the 
Sherman  act  does  not  deprive  a  manufac¬ 


turer  or  trader,  engaged  in  an  entirely  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  independently  exercising 
his  own  discretion  without  any  purpose  to 
create  or  maintain  a  monopoly,  of  the  right 
simply  to  refuse  to  sell  and  to  announce  in 
advance  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
will  refuse  to  sell,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right  a  manufacturer  may  refuse  to 
sell  his  products  to  dealers  who  do  not 
charge  suggested  prices. 

“But,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Beech-Nut 
case,  a  manufacturer  or  trader  may  not, 
consistently  with  that  act,  go  beyond  the 
exercise  of  this  right  of  refusal  and  by  con¬ 
tracts  or  combinations,  express  or  implied, 
unduly  hinder  or  obstruct  the  free  and  nat¬ 
ural  flow  of  commerce  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  trade. 

Manufacturer  May  Not  Use  Methods 
Tending  to  Monopoly 

“The  Beech-Nut  case  establishes  that  the 
supplemental  Federal  Trade  Commission 
act  likewise  does  not  deprive  a  manufac¬ 
turer  or  trader  of  the  right  simply  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell,  asserted  under  the  general  cir¬ 
cumstances  stated,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right  a  manufacturer  may,  as  held  in 
the  Colgate  case,  refuse  to  sell  his  pi’oducts 
to  dealers  who  do  not  charge-  suggested 
prices.  But  a  manufacturer  or  trader  may 
not  .consistently  with  that  act,  go  beyond  a 
mere  refusal  to  sell  and  use  methods  of 
competition  whic  have  a  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  unduly  to  hinder  competition  or  cre¬ 
ate  monopoly. 

“And  a  manufacturer  uses  methods  of 
competition  which  have  a  dangerous  ten¬ 


dency  unduly  to  hinder  competition  if  they 
involve  co-operation  with  his  dealers  to 
prevent  others  from  obtaining  his  products 
at  less  than  stated  prices. 

Other  Points  Settled 

“As  a  result  of  the  decisions  in  the-  Col¬ 
gate  and  Beech-Nut  cases  it  is  settled  that 
a  manufacturer,  independently  exercising 
his  own  discretion  without  any  purpose  to 
create  or  maintain  a  monopoly,  has  the 
clear  right  simply  to  suggest  resale  prices 
and  also  to  pursue  the  announced  policy 
of  simply  declining  sales  to  dealers  who  do 
not  charge  suggested  prices,  provided  its 
exercise  is  subject  to  the  limitations  de¬ 
fined  in  the  modified  order  directed  to  be 
entered  in  the  latter  case,  which  right  is 
denied  by  neither  the  Sherman  nor  Trade 
Commission  act.  The  Clayton  act  does  not, 
of  course,  apply. 

“Following  and  supplementing  the  fore¬ 
going  declaration  and  to  avoid  all  possible 
misunderstanding  of  it,  if  pei’chance  it  is 
susceptible  of  misunderstanding,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  utter  a  solemn  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  based  upon  four  years  and  more  of 
continuous  and  intense  experience  in  the 
defense  of  the  Colgate  and  Beech-Nut  cases 
culminating  in  the  recent  decision  in  the 
last-named  case,  and  many  years  of  almost 
daily  experience  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  hitherto  announced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  so-called  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  cases,”  that  the 
pursuit  of  such  policy  must  be  rigidly,  un¬ 
remittingly  and  intelligently  controlled  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  always  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  narrow  channel  of  its  law¬ 
ful  course.  Otherwise  there  is  the  gravest 
danger  of  circumstances  attending  its  pur¬ 
suit  which  transcend  its  lawful  limitations. 

Dealers  Cautioned 

“And  we  caution  dealers  to  be  equally 
careful,  since  if  they  are  parties  to  an  un- 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 


BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 


Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


N  E W  P R OCE  S  S 

Non-Corrosive 

TUBING 

For  Every  Need  of  the  Food  Manufacturer 

Reduce  Replacements — Add  Longer  Life  to  Your 
Machinery  and  Maintain  Uninterrupted  Produc¬ 
tion.  Improve  the  Quality  of  Your  Product. 

Solid  Monel  or  Nickel  Tubes,  or  Steel  Tubes 
Coated  With  Chemical  Resistant  Metals. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


314  SCOTT  AVE. 


Quality 

CARTONS 


For  Food 
Manufacturers 

operate  one  of  the  most 
modern  paper  mills  and 
folding  box  plants  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  No  order  too  large 
for  our  facilities. 

SUTHERLAND 

PAPER  COMPANY 

Lincoln  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Right  to  Sell  Hop; 


Hops  are  a  legitimate  farm  product  that  every¬ 
one  has  the  indisputable  right  to  grow  and  sell. 

It’s  no  more  unlawful  for  you  to  sell  Hops  than 
to  sell  sugar. 


Sample  Copies — 

We  shall  appreciate  having  you  send  us 
the  names  of  any  friends  or  business  asso¬ 
ciates  who  would  he  interested  in  seeing  a 
sample  copy  of  The  American  Food  Journal, 
mailed  with  our  compliments. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

Floral  Parkj  New  York 
BUSINESS  and  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 

25  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City 


E.  Clemens  Horst  Co. 

235  Pine  St.  128  North  Wells  St.  39  Cortlandt  St. 

San  Francisco  Chicago,  Ill.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Packers  of 

GOLD  MEDAL,  THREE  STAR  and  ROSE 
Brands  Hops  in  PACKAGES— also  Hops  in 
BALES.  LARGEST  HOP  GROWERS  IN 
THE  WORLD. 
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lawful  combination  to  fix  resale  prices, 
they  are  equally  liable  to  the  penalty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  cases  under  consideration  have  no 
application  whatever  to  merchandising  con¬ 
duct,  not  involving  resale  prices.  The  right 
of  a  manufacturer  or  trader  to  refuse  to  sell 
for  any  other  or  no  reason  likewise  re¬ 
mains  complete  and  unqualified,  as  hith¬ 
erto,  provided  it  is  independently  exercised 
in  the  course  of  a  private  business  free 
from  unlawful  monopoly. 

Much  Litigation  Ahead 

“The  future  promises  much  litigation  re¬ 
volving  around  the  exercise  of  the  simple 
refusal-to-sell  policy.  Whatever  else  is  de¬ 
cided  we  may  confidently  anticipate  the 
maintenance  of  the  legal  integrity  of  the 
right  simply  to  suggest  fair  resale  prices 
and  to  decline  sales  to  dealers  who  do  not 
charge  them,  provided  that  right  is  inde¬ 
pendently  asserted  without  any  purpose  to 
create  or  maintain  an  unlawful  monopoly. 
The  attention  of  the  court  will  be  directed 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the  exercise 
of  that  right  and  transcending  its  lawful 
limitations.” 


Macaroni  Men  Organize  Packaged 
Goods  Association 

The  Association  of  Package-  Macaroni 
Manufacturers  have  organized  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  the  use  of  packaged  macaroni  goods. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  association,  the 
manufacturers  will  attempt  to  indicate  to 
the  wholesalers  and  the  dealers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  handling  their  product.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  pack¬ 
aged  article  is  not  only  a  superior  article 
but  will  lead  to  the  sale  of  many  other 
products  which  are  sold  by  the  grocer  such 
as  cheese,  tomato  sauce  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  date,  the  association  is  composed 
of  the  following  members:  The  Birming¬ 
ham  Macaroni  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
the  Cremette  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Crescent  Macaroni  and  Cracker  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Fortune  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Foulds  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Gooch  Food  Products 
Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Huron  Milling 
Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich.;  Minneso¬ 
ta  Macaroni  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Peter  Rossi  and  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Skin¬ 
ner  Manufacturing  Company,  Panama, 
Neb.;  Southern  Macaroni  Company,  Amite, 
Louisiana;  Tharinger  Macaroni  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Lloyd  Skinner  is  chair¬ 
man  and  F.  W.  Foulds  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Dr.  Frear,  Noted  Chemist,  Dies 

Dr.  William  A.  Frear,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  chemists  in  the  United  States 
and  for  thirty-seven  years  vice-director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  State  College,  Pa.,  died  of  apo¬ 
plexy  January  9. 

Dr.  Frear  was  widely  known  to  canners 
and  other  food  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country  for  his  long  connection  with 
the  pure  food  movement  and,  on  account  of 
being  chairman  of  the  Federal  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee,  which  has  been  working 
for  several  years  past  on  standards  for 
canned  foods. 

Dr.  Frear  was  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

His  place  on  the  Standards  Committee  has 
since  been  taken  by  W.  W.  Skinner. 
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Federal  Court  Lifts  Ban  on  Sweet  Cider 


Manufacturers  Win  a  Victory  in  Contest  Over  Provisions  of  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act. 


The  United  States  District  Court  at  New 
York  in  a  recent  decision  holds  in  effect 
that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sweet  ci¬ 
der  is  not  a  violation  of  the'  Volstead  Act, 
even  though  the  beverage  may  subsequent¬ 
ly  develop  an  alcoholic  content  of  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

More  than  a  year  ago  suits  were  institu¬ 
ted  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  by  the 
Hildick  Apple  Juice  Company,  Inc.,  and 
the  Duffy-Mott  Company,  Inc.,  against  the 
Prohibition  Commissioner  and  others.  The 
plaintiffs  were  manufacturing  preserved 
sweet  cider,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
permit  under  the  Prohibition  Act  and  the 
regulations,  because  they  could  not  guar¬ 
antee  the  cider  would  contain  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  vol¬ 
ume  until  it  was  consumed. 

The  original  suits  in  equity  to  compel 
Charles  R.  O’Connor,  then  Federal  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Director,  to  issue  permits  for  manu¬ 
facture,  transportation  and  sale,  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  on 
the  ground  that  the  United  States  Court 
would  take  no  jurisdiction  until  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  had  passed 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  preserved 
sweet  cider  containing  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol  was  intoxicating. 

The  Government  moved  last  summer  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  action,  which  was  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  At  that 
time  Justice  Augustus  N.  Hand  heard  the 
argument  and  refused  to  grant  the  motion 
but  allowed  the  Government  to  file  an  an¬ 
swer. 

The  case  finally  came  up,  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  request,  before  Justice  Learned 
Hand  after  it  had  been  put  over  several 
times.  The  American  Cider  and  Vinegar 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gilbert,  of  Gilbert  &  Gil¬ 
bert,  New  York,  who  was  assisted  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Armstrong,  the  general  counsel  of  the 
association.  Major  John  Holly  Clark,  Jr., 
argued  the  case  for  the  Government. 

The  manufacturers  proposed  to  preserve 
the  cider  by  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda. 
They  took  the  position  that  as  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act  specifically  exempts  “vinegar  and 
preserved  sweet  cider”  the  presumption  was 
that  the  law  meant  that  preserved  sweet 
cider  could  be  sold,  although  it  did  contain 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alco¬ 
hol,  if  it  was  not  intoxicating.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  by  counsel  that  cider  thus  preserved 
never  became  intoxicating,  for  as  the  alco¬ 
holic  content  rises  the  cider  becomes  un¬ 
palatable.  Although  cider  thus  treated 
may  develop  as  high  as  two  per  cent  al¬ 
cohol,  it  is  unfit  for  beverage  purposes,  the 
court  was  told. 

Justice  Hand  gave  an  oral  decision  from 
the  bench,  directing  the  Federal  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Director  to  issue  the  necessary  per¬ 
mits  to  manufacture  cider  as  were  sought 
by  the  plaintiffs.  In  rendering  his  deci¬ 
sion,  Justice  Hand  said  in  part: 

“The  question  simply  comes  down  to  this: 
Does  the  phrase  ‘preserved  sweet  cider’  in 
the  statute  include  apple  juice  which  is 
preserved  temporarily  by  the  infusion  of 
benzoate  of  soda?  I  really  think,  in  view 
of  all  the  evidence  here,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  not  the  least  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  phrase  does  Include  this 


kind  of  sweet  cider.  At  the  time  the-  sta¬ 
tute  went  into  effect,  that  benzoated  sweet 
cider  included  90  per  cent  of  all  that  was 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  thought  it  included  95  per  cent. 
There  has  been  no  dispute  of  that.  Indeed 
all  cider  sold  in  bulk  is  preserved  by  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  and  when  the  statute  used 
that  phrase,  of  course,  it  would  be-  almost 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  they  meant 
to  protect  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  out¬ 
put,  and  meant  to  outlaw  nine-tenths,  es¬ 
pecially  that  which  was  the  cheapest  in  its 
manufacture,  and  which  presumably  went 
to  the  body  of  the  people  at  large.  They 
were  intent,  rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  pro¬ 
tecting  an  industry,  and  they  meant,  for 
reasons  which  no  doubt  were  good,  to  al¬ 
low  the  sale  of  sweet  cider,  as  the  market 
then  knew  it,  the  substance  with  which 
the  market  then  was  familiar  under  any 
names. 

"It  further  appears  in  this  case,  although 
I  do  not  think  it  was  essential  that  it 
should, — what  were  the  reasons  which  led 
them  to  make  that  exception.  It  appears 
that  by  no  possibility  can  this  substance 
become  an  intoxicant;  long  before  it  can 
become  such,  it  is  nauseous.  Probably 
even  a  confirmed  drunkard  would  not  be 
able  to  get  the  exhilaration  and  the  intoxi¬ 
cation  which  he  demands  out  of  it;  his 
body  would  scarcely  tolerate  enough  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  alcohol  from  it  which  he  craves. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  why  Congress 
thought  they  could  safely  give  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  permission  to  its  sale.  I  do  not 
mean  by  unconditional  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  must  be  unregulated;  section  4  quite 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  to  be  subject  to 
regulations.  But  all  such  must  fairly  tend 
to  one  end  alone;  that  there  shall  be  sold 
only  that  substance  which  the  trade  has 
been  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  as  sweet 
cider.  Without  some  regulations,  the  ma¬ 
kers  might  sell  hard  cider,  and  that  would 
be  an  intoxicant  which  the  statute  forbids. 
The  scope  of  the  Commissioners’  power  is 
confined  to  securing  this  end.  The  plaintiffs 
indeed  concede  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
jpurposes  of  the  statute,  and  those  pur¬ 
poses  protected  the  sale  of  benzoated  sweet 
cider. 

‘‘For  the  reasons  you  may  take  a  decree. 
I  take  it  that  you  will  be  able  to  agree  on 
the  form,  otherwise  we  will  have  to  have 
a  hearing  on  it.” 


Mason  Honored  by  Boston  Men 

A  special  luncheon  was  given  Fred  Ma¬ 
son,  president  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Representa¬ 
tives’  Association  of  Boston  at  the  Boston 
City  Club,  January  6. 

The  attendance-  at  this  luncheon  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  said.  Vice-President  F.  C. 
Wurtz  presided  and  with  him  at  the  head 
table  were  Mr.  Mason,  George  D.  Moulton, 
president  of  the  Boston  Association;  Mr. 
Edwards  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company, 
Boston;  Frank  F.  Barrows  of  the  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company;  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Representatives’  Association  of  New 
York,  and  F.  W.  Tucker  of  the  Stickney  & 
Poor  Spice  Company,  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Cleanliness  in  Packing  Erick  Figs  an  Essential  Requirement  of  Up-to-Date  Plants  — See  page  7 


Other  Articles  in  This  Issue: 

Some  Precautions  in  Canning  Process,  By  W.  D.  Bigelow 
P olicy  of  Chain  stores  Defended,  By  Harry  L.  Jones 
Use  of  Pectin  in  Jams  and  Jellies,  By  H.  S.  Paine 
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Flickerless"5AFETY  STAN  DARD'Motion*  Picture  Projector 


Ordinary  Films 
are  Dangerous 

The  operation  of  any 
portable  projector  us¬ 
ing  ordina  ry  itifla tu¬ 
rn  able  films  without  a  fire 
proof  enclosing  booth  is 
prohibited  by  State,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  and  Insurance  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  vio¬ 
lator  is  liable  to  severe 
penalties. 


Selling  with  Motion  Pictures 


Showing  beats  telling  ! 

Nothing  you  can  say  about  the  quality 
nf  your  goods  or  what  they  will  do,  is 
half  so  compelling — so  convincing — as 
a  visual  demonstration  of  how  they  are 
made  and  used. 

Motion  pictures  of  your  product  pre¬ 
sent  no  mere  claims  to  be  argued  down. 
They  are  both  claim  and  proof  com¬ 
bined.  They  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
They  compel  belief. 

Sales,  Advertising  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  of  many  of  the  most 
progressive  concerns  in  the  country  are 
using  motion  pictures  and  New  Premier 
Pathescopes  in  strong  educational  work 
and  intensive  development  of  specific 
sales  territories. 

The  Pathescope  Company  recently1 
made  for  E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  .T.,  a  motion  picture  film  showing1 
the  complete  history  of  the  manufacture 
of  “Spredit”  (nut  butter),  for  use 
among  Domestic  Science  instructors  and 
to  give  retail  dealers  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  product. 

A  film  made  last  year  by  the  Pathe¬ 
scope  Company  for  Kirkman  &  Son, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  shown  already 
to  over  six  million  people.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  now  in  daily  operation  twenty- 
five  New  Premier  Pathescopes  and  its 
motion  picture  activities  constitute  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  its  sales 
promotion  work. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
has  twenty-eight  Pathescope  projectors; 
the  Economist  Film  Service,  for  its  De¬ 
partment  Store  clients,  has  forty-five. 

New  Premier  Pathescopes  have  been 
used  with  eminent  success,  also  by  the 
Amer.  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
General  Electric  Company 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
International  Mercantile  Marine 
Mosler  Safe  Company 
National  Biscuit  Company 
United  Drug  Company 
and  many  others. 

Many  of  these  users  selected  the 
Pathescope  only  after  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of,  and  sometimes  unfortunate 
experiences  with,  other  portable  pro¬ 
jectors.  One  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 


ager,  who  tried  out  various  machines 
by  projecting  their  pictures  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Pathescope, 
chose  the  latter  as  “all  around  most 
efficient,”  adding  that  “the  biggest  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  ‘Safety  Standard’  film  used 
in  the  Pathescope.  In  many  places,  it 
is  only  because  of  this  feature  that 
we  are  permitted  to  show  our  film.” 

Only  “Safety  Standard”  film  is  used 
in  the  Pathescope.  It  is  safe.  The 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  have 
set  their  Approval  Label  on  every 
“Safety  Standard”  film  and  Pathe¬ 
scope  projector.  No  fire-proof  booth 
or  licensed  operator  is  required. 

Ordinary  film  is  dangerous  and  should 
be  used  only  in  a  fire-proof  booth  and 
by  a  licensed  operator. 

The  New  Premier  Pathescope  can 
be  operated  by  any  of  your  men,  any 
time,  anywhere.  It  is  so  exquisitely 
built  that  its  brilliant,  flickerless  pic¬ 
tures  amaze  expert  critics.  It  operates 
on  any  electric  light  current,  or  from  a 
storage  battery.  It  weighs  only  23 
pounds  and  can  be  carried  in  a  small 
suitcase. 


Our  Industrial  Department  is  organized  to  render  an  efficient  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  preparation  of  films.  We  made  the  most  successful  industrial  films  pro¬ 
duced  during  1921.  We  invite  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  Pathescope  Film 
Service  and  to  explain  its  place  and  function  in  your  sales  promotion  program. 

The  Pathescope  Co.,  of  America,  Inc. 

Millard  B.  Cook ,  President  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 

Suite  1850.  Aeolian  Hall  — • . New  Yrork  City 
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If  it  bears  this  Seal  expert  food  chemists 
have  said - ”It  is  pure” 

It  has  been  carefully  analyzed  and  tested  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  food  laboratories  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Woodman 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  chemistry  of  foods.  And  under  his  rigid 
tests  it  has  proved  pure  and  wholesome. 

Then  it  has  been  sent  to  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  and  there,  in  the  hands  of 
the  capable  Priscilla  cooks,  it  has  again  proved  its  merit — this  time  in  actual 
use  in  a  typical  American  home.  Its  third  test  has  been  at  the  hands  of  the 
Priscilla  family — who  have  pronounced  it  good. 

Many  manufacturers  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  unique  service 
of  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant — the  opportunity  to  tell  American  housewives 
that  their  products  have  been  tested  and  approved  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  home — 

And  many  dealers  find  the  Priscilla  Seal  a  valuable  sales  argument,  for  even 
women  unfamiliar  with  our  work  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
laboratory  test  plus  the  home  test  which  this  Seal  assures,  while  to  over 
600,000  Priscillas*  it  is  a  trusted  buying-guide. 


and 


Don’t  overlook  the  genuine  sales  help  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  can  give 
you.  Write  our  Boston  office — today — for  full  information  about  this  un¬ 
usual  service. 


Modern  Priscilla 

New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 


*  PRISCILLA  (fem.  noun) 
one  who  delights  in  her 
home;  good  housekeeper. 
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Great  Improvements  in  U.  S.  Fig  Industry 

California  Growers  Discover  New  Uses  and  Markets  for  Product  and 

Help  Materially  to  Increase  its  Popularity 


By  IRA  J.  CONDIT 

Horticulturist,  California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers,  Fresno,  Calif. 


THE  fig  tree  undoubtedly  antedates  the  olive  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  food.  The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  carried 
its  origin  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  was 
probably  known  to  the  people  of  the  East  before  the  cereals, 
wheat  and  barley.  With  little  trouble  of  cultivation,  it  sup¬ 
plied  their  principal  necessities, 
and  offered,  not  an  article  of  occa¬ 
sional  luxury,  but  of  constant  food, 
whether  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state. 

In  Greece,  when  Lycurgus  de¬ 
creed  that  the  Spartan  men  should 
dine  in  a  common  hall,  flour,  wine, 
cheese  and  figs  were  the  principal 
contributions  of  each  individual  to 
the  general  stock.  The  Athenians 
considered  figs  an  article  of  such 
necessity  that  their  exportation 
from  Attica  was  prohibited.  At 
Rome  the  fig  was  carried  next  to 
the  vine  in  the  processions  in  honor 
of  Bacchus,  as  the  patron  of  plenty 
and  joy;  and  Bacchus  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  his  corpulency  and 
vigor,  not  from  the  vine,  but  from 
the  fig.  The  fig  receives  consid¬ 
erable  mention  in  biblical  accounts. 

Cakes  of  figs  were  included  in  the 
presents  of  provisions  by  which  the 
widow  of  Nabal  appeased  the 
wrath  of  David.  In  fact,  the  best 
blessings  of  Heaven,  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  were  assigned  to  “every 
man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree.” 

Fig  Districts 

The  original  home  of  the  fig  tree 
is  in  the  countries  bordering  the 
MediteiTanean.  The  Smyrna  dis¬ 
trict  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  noted 
for  centuries  for  the  quality  of 
of  its  dried  figs  and  the  Smyrna  fig  as  produced  near  Smyrna 
and,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  in  California,  still  maintains 
its  rank  as  the  standard  of  quality  in  dried  figs.  The  dried 
figs  produced  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  good, 
but  are  not  in  the  same  class  as  Smyrna  figs  and  do  not 
command  as  high  a  market  price.  The  quality  of  the  Smyrna 
fig,  or  the  Calimyrna,  as  it  is  called  in  California,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  fertile  seeds  in  the  fruit,  due  to  pollination 
or  caprification  by  the  small  fig  wasp,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written.  Other  figs  have  seeds  but  they  are  hollow 
and  infertile.  The  fertile  Smyrna  seeds  lends  a  rich,  nutty 


flavor  to  both  fresh  and  dried  fruit  which  is  unsurpassed. 

California  has  been  growing  figs  for  over  150  years.  The 
Black  Mission  fig,  which  was  the  first  one  introduced,  is  still 
a  leading  variety  both  for  fresh  and  dried  fruit.  One  grower 
says  of  it:  “There  is  nothing'  wrong  with  the  Mission  fig 

except  its  color.”  The  black  color 
of  the  fresh  and  dried  product  is 
a  disadvantage  in  marketing,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  East,  where  a  light- 
colored  fig  has  become  known.  This 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  prejudice, 
however,  which  can  undoubtedly 
be  overcome  when  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  black  fig  becomes 
better  known. 

The  White  Adriatic  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  California  in  the  fifties 
and  has  been  widely  planted  as  a 
sure  and  easy  crop.  Miles  of  the 
trees  have  been  planted  as  borders 
around  vineyards  of  table  and  rai¬ 
sin  grapes  and  form  a  welcome 
source  of  revenue  from  the  dried 
crop.  In  fact,  the  crops  of  White 
Adriatic  figs  have  long  been  known 
as  “mortgage  lifters”  in  parts  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  the 
trees  do  best.  Almost  four-fifths 
of  the  dried  fig  crop  of  California 
consists  of  White  Adriatics,  used 
mainly  for  cooking  purposes,  bak¬ 
ery  products,  fig  bars  and  bricks  of 
pressed  figs. 

The  California  growers,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  in  allowing  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor  to  produce  a 
better  fig  than  they  were  produc¬ 
ing.  So  in  1881  a  large  shipment 
of  cuttings  of  the  true  Smyrna  fig 
.  was  brought  in  by  the  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  Bulletin,”  and  distributed  as  premiums  to  subscriber^. 
The  tiees  thrived  during  the  next  few  years,  but  in  every 
case  failed  to  set  fruit  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  fig 
wasp.  Not  until  1900  was  this  little  insect  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  in  California  fig  orchards  and  during  the  intervening 
twenty  years  the  California  Smyrna  fig  industry  has  gradu¬ 
ally  been  placed  on  a  stable  basis.  The  growers  are  putting 
out  a  product  which  for  quality,  cleanliness  and  attractive¬ 
ness,  is  second  to  none. 

Figs  grow  on  deciduous  trees  which  vary  in  size  and  shape 
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Black  Mission  fig  trees  along  borders,  often  grow  to  im¬ 
mense  size.  Compare  the  height  of  the  trees  with 
that  of  the  man  in  the  background. 

according  to  the  variety.  The  young  trees  are  easily  grown 
from  cuttings  planted  in  nursery  rows  where  they  are  left 
for  one  or  sometimes  two  years.  After  planting  in  orchard 
form  the  young  trees  grow  rapidly,  but  do  not  as  a  rule,  beai 
profitable  crops  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Trees  eight 
to  ten  years  old  should  produce  over  one-half  ton  of  dried 
figs  per  acre;  those  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  one  ton  per  acie, 
those  in  full  bearing,  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  tons, 
dried,  per  acre. 

The  fruit  ripens  and  partly  dries  on  the  tree.  It  drops 
naturally  to  the  ground  from  which  it  is  picked  up  frequently 
and  hauled  to  the  drying  yard.  Here  it  is  spread  on  trays 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  trays  are 
stacked  so  as  to  complete  the  process  of  drying  in  the  shade. 
The  quality  of  the  dried  fruit  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  trees  in  the  orchard,  the  frequency  of  picking  up,  the 
length  of  time  exposed  to  the  direct  sunshine,  and  to  strict 
attention  to  various  details  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 

How  Figs  Are  Graded  and  Packed 
When  delivered  at  the  packing  house,  dried  figs  are  graded 
into  three  grades:  fancy,  choice  and  standard,  the  grower 
being  paid  accordingly  on  the  basis  of  grade. 

Under  present  conditions  the  greatest  demand  for  dried 
figs  in  package  form  is  in  November  and  December  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  holiday  trade.  As  many  as  1,100  women  are  em¬ 
ployed,  in  Fresno  and  vicinity,  to  pack  figs  during  the  two 
or  three  months  preceding  Christmas.  After  that  time  the 
demand  for  package  goods  seems  to  cease  almost  entirely 
and  the  figs  are  then  mostly  marketed  in  bulk  for  bakery 
purposes.  In  most  seasons  the  largest  percentage  of  the  fig 
crop  is  marketed  in  bulk  in  50  and  25  pound  boxes. 

The  ordinary  bricks  of  figs  are  put  out  in  10,  8,  6  and  4 
ounce  sizes,  while  whole  or  pulled  figs  are  packed  in  fancy 
boxes  containing  from  one  to  five  pounds.  Only  extra  fancy 
figs  are  packed  as  pulled  figs.  Such  fruit  is  first  washed 
or  brushed  thoroughly  in  warm  water  to  render  it  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  grit.  Just  before  packing,  the  figs  are 
softened  in  live  steam  for  several  minutes,  after  which  they 
are  manipulated  or  pulled  into  shape  by  the  women  packers. 
The  brick  figs  are  treated  in  the  same  way  except  that  each 
fig  is  split  open  and  flattened  out. 

Fancy  packages  of  figs,  raisins,  and  nuts  are  very  popular 
for  Christmas  gifts  and  considerable  quantities  of  fruit  finct 
market  in  this  form. 

Fig  Products  Increasing  in  Popularity 
The  fresh  fig  is  a  delicious  fruit  when  properly  matured. 
It  is  soft  and  perishable,  however,  and  has  not  ordinarily 
been  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  distant  markets.  During 
the  past  season,  several  carloads  of  fresh  figs  were  sent  fiom 
California  to  New  York  and  Chicago  and  marketed  success¬ 
fully.  There  is  no  doubt  that  improvements  in  packing,  pre¬ 
cooling  and  shipping  fresh  figs  will  mean  that  this  delicious 
fruit  will  soon  be  a  common  article  on  the  fruit  stands  of 
both  eastern  and  middle  western  markets. 


Fresh  figs  are  used  in  several  other  ways  and  in  various 
high-class  products.  The  most  promising  line  of  products  at 
present  is  the  canned  fig  put  up  in  a  light  syrup.  One  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  Calimyrna  figs  were  canned  at  one  of  the  plants 
of  the  California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers,  largely  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  success  of  this  product  seems  also  assured  as 
it  will  provide  an  outlet  for  large  quantities  of  fresh  figs  in 
sections  of  California  where  the  dried  figs  are  not  so 
profitable. 

Preserved  figs  have  been  on  the  market  in  small  quantities 
for  many  years  and  have  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  foi 
high  quality  and  delicacy.  California  has  just  recently  begun 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  preserved  fig  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  Kadota  figs  which  are  mainly  valuable  for  pre¬ 
serving  are  being  planted  for  this  purpose.  Another  product, 
fig  jam,  has  a  very  poor  reputation  in  the  Eastern  market. 
While  investigating  fig  markets  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  1919,  the  writer  was  informed  that  “fig  jam  is  dead.’’ 
This  condition  is  true  largely  because  the  jam  has  been  made 
in  the  East  from  cull  dried  figs  shipped  from  California  and 
Imported  from  Southern  Europe  and  Asia.  Fig  jam  made 
directly  from  ripe,  luscious,  fresh  fruit  the  day  it  is  picked 
from  the  tree  is  a  product  unexcelled  in  quality  and  flavor. 
The  prejudice  against  fig  jam  will  be  hard  to  overcome,  but 
the  quality  of  the  fresh  fig  product  will  make  it  a  winner 
in  all  markets. 

The  marketing  of  dried  figs  in  brick  form  has  always  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  figs  in  the  package  are  not  uniform  in 
color  or  texture;  they  soon  dry  out  and  sugar  up  in  ware¬ 
house  or  market;  and  the  demand  is  not  steady  throughout 
the  season.  A  manufactured  product  is  being  offered  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  this  season  which  it  is  believed,  will  largely 
replace  the  brick  figs  and  provide  a  steady  market  for  dried 
figs  throughout  the  year.  This  product  is  prepared  from 
sun-dried  figs  ground  up  and  rolled  out  in  small  sweetmeats 
which  are  uniform  in  quality  and  all  ready  to  eat.  Each  “fig 
brownie”  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  five  are  than  put  into  a 
carton  which  retails  in  any  market  for  five  cents.  These  5- 
cent  sellers  have  received  wide  favor  during  the  past  two 
months  and  100  women  are  now  engaged  in  their  preparation 
and  packing. 

Figs  contain  two  sugars  in  about  equal  proportions — glu¬ 
cose  (dextrose)  and  levulose  (fructose).  Fresh  figs  contain 
from  70  to  75  per  cent  water  and  from  18  to  10  per  cent  total 
sugar.  The  dried  fig  naturally  has  a  high  sugar  content 
which  its  high  food  value  is  mainly  due.  Analyses  of  19 
samples  of  dried  Calimyrna  figs  recently  made  at  Fresno 
show  an  average  moisture  content  of  15.75  per  cent  and  an 
average  sugar  content  of  2.84  per  cent.  The  average  moisture 
content  of  21  samples  of  dried  Adriatic  figs  was  16.85  per 
cent  and  the  average  sugar  content,  64.34;  of  8  samples  of 
Black  Mission  figs,  average  moisture  content,  16.31,  and  aver¬ 
age  sugar  content,  64.29  per  cent.  The  ash  content  of  dried 
figs  varies  from  1.9  to  2.2  per  cent,  a  high  percentage  when 
compared  to  that  of  other  dried  fruits. 

The  following  table  by  Jaffa  shows  the  comparative  com¬ 
position  of  dried  fruits,  flour  and  bread: 


Raisins  Prunes  Figs  Dates 
Dried  Dried  Dried  Dried 

Apricots  Apples  Bread  Bread 
Dried  Dried  Flour  Dried 

Water  . 28.47 

29.14 

22.7 

38.2 

29.4 

28.1 

12.5 

32.9 

Protein  or  nitro¬ 
genous  com¬ 
pounds  .  4.55 

2.54 

4.3 

2.9 

4.7 

1.6 

10.8 

8.7 

Fat  . fit 

.59 

.7 

.3 

1.0 

2.2 

1.0 

1.4 

Sugar  and  starch. 62.57 

63.37 

62.5 

55.0 

62.5 

66.1 

75.1 

56.5 

Crude  fiber . 66 

1.65 

8.5 

2.2 

.... 

.... 

..1 

Mineral  matter 
or  ash  .  3.14 

2.71 

1.3 

1.4 

2.4 

2.0 

.5 

.5 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Fuel  value  per  _  .  ....  .  .  . 

lb.,  calories  ..1,336 

1,292 

1,395 

1.125 

1,290 

1,350 

1.650 

1,270 

“These  data  show  us  conclusively  that  the  chief  nutritive 
element  in  dried  fruits  generally  is  sugar,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  carbohydrates  and  certainly  most  easily  di¬ 
gested  and  assimilated  of  all.” 

The  fig  ranks  second  only  to  flour  in  the  number  of  calories 

per  pound. 

The  laxative  properties  of  both  fresh  and  dried  figs  are 
well  known  in  all  districts.  The  exact  reason  for  this  pecu- 
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liar  property  of  the  fig  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  the  laxative  quality  is  mostly  due  to  the 
bulk  of  the  undigested  residue  of  seeds  and  fibre.  It  can  be 
readily  shown,  however,  that  the  juice  from  stewed  figs  pro¬ 
duces  laxative  effects  in  almost  as  marked  a  degree.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Jordan  and  his  associates  at  the  Geneva  Station 
in  New  York  State  proves  conclusively  that  the  laxative  prop¬ 
erties  of  bran  are  due  only  partly  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  material.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  certain  that  the  mild 
fruit  acids  of  figs  contribute  materially  to  their  laxative  qual¬ 
ities  and  these  qualities  persist  in  all  fig  products  whether 
fresh  or  dried,  preserved  or  canned. 

Figs  Used  in  Nutrition  Clinics 

Dried  figs  are  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  cheap  candy 
in  nutrition  clinics  throughout  the  United  States.  This  ac¬ 
tion  followed  the  meeting  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  in  June  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  would  furnish  the  “fig 
meat”  free  for  clinics.  Statistics  presented  by  health  author¬ 
ities  prove  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  school  children 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition  in  some  degree,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  these  children  experience  a  great  craving  for 
sweets.  This  characteristic  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
the  fig  on  account  of  its  combination  of  protein,  minerals  and 
high  sugar  content.  It  is  believed  the  fruit  will  supply  the 
sugar  deficiency  in  the  diet  which  heretofore  has  been  simply 
bread  and  milk,  and  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  cheap  candies.  The  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  have  already 
furnished  free  25,000  pounds  of  fig  meat  to  these  clinics  and 
a  wide  demand  has  been  built  up  for  this  product. 

The  fig  interests  formed  a  merger  with  the  peach  growers 
in  1920  and  crop  contracts  with  members  began  with  the  1921 
crop.  Never  before  has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  on  a 


Fig  orchards  are  usually  irrigated  two  or  three  times  during 

the  season. 


large  scale  to  prepare  and  market  fig  products  scientifically 
and  nationally.  Heretofore  figs  have  been  handled  as  a  very 
small  side  line  by  independent  packers  along  with  peaches 
prunes,  raisins  and  apricots.  Within  one  year  after  its  de- 
cision  to  handle  figs  as  well  as  peaches,  the  California  Peach 
and  b  ig  Growers  has  prepared  new  products,  discovered  new 
uses  for  figs,  found  new  markets  for  fresh  figs,  and  has  thus 
materially  helped  to  give  the  fig  a  higher  rank  in  the  aris- 
trocracy  of  California  fruits. 


Increasing  Recognition  of  Bran  as  Element  in  Diet 

Medical  Profession  and  Dietitians  Favor  Cereal  as  Highly  Nutritive 
Food,  Laxative  and  Substitute  for  Habit-Forming  Cathartics 

By  GRAHAM  STARR 


TEN  years  ago  people  who  ate  unusual  foods  and  spoke 
of  dieting  were  regarded  as  eccentric.  Certain  of  the 
now  best  known  ingredients  to  aid  the  digestion  and 
keep  the  alimentary  tracts  clear  were  considered,  if  they 
were  considered  at  all,  merely  as  fads  whose  values  were 
imagined  instead  of  real.  Of  such  was  bran,  the  healthy 
wheat  husk  cast  aside  after  a  threshing. 

A  decade  ago  a  man  who  suggested  bran  for  the  breakfast 
table  would  have  been  laughed  at.  The  individual  who  today 
proposes  bran  as  an  article  of  food  need  no  longer  fear  ridi¬ 
cule.  Research  and  intensive  study  of  food  values  has  ele¬ 
vated  this  substance  to  a  higher  position  than  that  granted  it 
just  a  decade  ago  by  encyclopaedic  authorities  who  stated: 
“Bran,  the  ground  husk  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other  ce- 
.'eals,  used  for  feeding  cattle,  packing  and  other  purposes/- 
Mistaken  Notions  Regarding  Bran  Content 
There  existed  then,  as  there  exists  now  in  some  minds,  a 
mistaken  idea  that  bran  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  fibre. 
While  the  fibre  structure  of  bran  gives  bulk,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  fibre  forms  but  a  minor  part;  the  balance  being  made 
up  of  exceedingly  nutritious  food  elements  and  mineral  salts. 
The  caloretic  food  value  of  bran  is  approximately  1,500  calo¬ 
ries  per  pound.  Carbohydrates,  salts,  proteins  and  fats  consti¬ 
tute  about  ninety  per  cent  of  bran;  the  balance  is  fibre  and 
moisture.  Of  these,  roughly,  eight  per  cent  is  salts,  sixteen 
per  cent  proteins,  three  per  cent  fats,  ten  per  cent  fibre  and 
moisture,  and  the  balance  carbohydrates. 

Analyists  and  physicians  have  found  that  bran  has  the 
ability  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  water.  Because  of  the 
coarse  fibre,  bran  is  carried  through  the  alimentary  tract  un¬ 
digested  and  in  this  undigested  state  reaches  the  colon  or 


large  intestines.  In  the  digestive  process  of  ordinary  foods 
which  lack  bulk  and  crude  fibre,  the  water  is  separated  in 
the  small  intestines,  leaving  a  dry  hard  bulk  for  the  colon 
to  handle.  With  bran  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  substance 
m  the  colon  still  retains  a  large  percentage  of  water,  almost 
twice  its  weight,  in  fact,  and  the  digestive  process  is  made 
easy. 

In  bran  the  mineral  salts  are  unimpaired  and  are  contained 
m  larger  quantities  than  in  any  other  food  substance  known. 

Medical  Profession  Favors  Bran 

The  resurrection  of  bran  can  be  accredited,  first,  to  the 
medical  profession,  which  appreciated  its  food  values  as  high¬ 
ly  medicinal,  when  used  in  place  of  laxatives  and  cathartics; 
second,  to  dietitians  and  boards  of  health  who  have  been  delv- 
ing  f oi  seveial  years  into  the  question  of  human  efficiency  as 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  food  consumed,  and  third,  to  the 
enterprise  of  manufacturers  who  have  discovered  methods  of 
making  it  a  palatable  cereal,  desirable  as  a  breakfast  food. 
These  latter  have  popularized  it  by  a  treatment  which  has 
lemoved  the  objectionable  taste  found  in  the  raw  product. 

Diet  today,  as  a  result,  bears  a  more  important  relation 
to  public  health  than  ever  before  admitted,  and  bran  has 
reached  the  dining  room  table  at  home,  and  can  be  found 
on  the  menus  of  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Brought  in  Diet  by  Modern  Living  Conditions 

The  entrance  of  bran  into  the  national  diet  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  modern  methods  of  living,  methods  of  which 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  accredits  to  “the  exigencies  of  mod¬ 
em  business  and  recreation.”  Dr.  Wiley  deplores  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  careless  habits  in  cleansing  the  human  system  and 
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recommends  bran  as  one  of  the  food  adjuncts  which  should 
be  used  at  home  to  correct  the  evil.  “Bran  is  a  normal  con¬ 
stituent  of  cereals,”  he  states.  “It  carries  particularly  one 
of  the  health  factors,  or  vitamins,  namely,  the  one  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals  which  are  normal 
and  necessary.  Bran,  therefore,  tends  to  restore  the  natural 
functions  of  the  intestines  which  have  become  impaired  by 
reason  of  a  too  concentrated  diet.” 

Dr.  Wiley  does  not  stand  alone  in  thus  recommending  bran. 
Physicians  everywhei’e  have  realized  the  important  part 
played  by  the  diet  in  building  up  human  efficiency.  “The 
diet,”  says  Dr.  I.  M.  Leavy,  of  New  York,  “has  the  most 
marked  influence  upon  the  normal  activities  of  the  bowels.” 
He,  too,  recommends  bran,  urging  its  use  in  bread  made 
from  it. 

“The  diet  of  the  patient,”  states  Dr.  Stanley  B.  Doyle,  of 
Brooklyn,  “must  be  such  as  to  contain  a  large  amount  of 
residue — that  is,  after  digestion  enough  matter  must  be  left 
free  in  the  intestines  to  stimulate  the  wall  as  it  passes  over 
the  mucous  membrane.  Bran  bread,  green  or  canned  corn 
and  fruits  are  very  useful  in  this  regard.” 

Stimulating  Qualities  of  Bran 

“Bran  biscuits  and  potato  flour,  oatmeal  and  apple  peel¬ 
ings,  in  short,  any  inert,  mechanical  irritant,  such  as  these, 
taken  with  meals,  will  stimulate  the  sluggish  gut,  the  un¬ 
secreting  liver  and  the  other  lazy  tissues,”  is  the  statement 
of  Dr.  L.  K.  Hirshberg  of  Baltimore. 

There  exists  among  the  medical  profession,  a  fear  of  the 
so-called  laxative  or  cathartic  medicines.  Dr.  Wiley  states 
that  “the  administration  of  powerful  laxatives  is  of  a  reme¬ 
dial  character  and  should  be  left  solely  to  the  physician.” 

The  question  of  the  most  harmless  laxative  he  regards  as 
a  matter  of  great  significance.  Dr.  William  Brady  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  speaks  of  “the  habit  forming  ingredients  of  most  pro¬ 
prietary  cathartics,”  but  it  remains  for  Dr.  E.  S.  Mcllvain  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  dwell  most  fervently  upon  the  question 
of  cathartics.  ! 

“Through  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  needed,”  he  says, 
“enormous  quantities  of  this  class  of  drugs  are  consumed, 
chiefly  of  the  proprietary  order,  and  no  small  proportion  of 
the  patients  soon  arrive  at  that  state  where  nothing  but  a 
repetition  of  these  drastic  purges  will  secure  results.  The  use 
of  cathartics  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.”  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  remarks  that  “they  afford  only  temporary  relief,” 
and  that  “in  most  cases  the  efficiency  of  the  drug  gradually 
fails  and  the  patient  is  forced  to  take  a  more  powerful  rem¬ 
edy  or  increase  the  dose  in  order  to  ge  any  effect.” 

Dietitians  and  Health  Experts  Favor  Bran 

Naturally,  with  this  fear  of  the  cathartic,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  was  glad  to  find  in  bran  the  necessary  vitamin,  of 
which  Dr.  Wiley  speaks.  Their  recommendations  for  its  use, 
embracing,  as  they  did  at  first,  mei'ely  its  use  as  a  curative, 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  dietitian,  and  led  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  entire  subject. 


The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  results, 
as  set  forth  in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  large  state 
agencies,  and  these  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  increased 
use  to  which  bran  is  now  being  put.  Dr.  C.  W.  Garrison, 
State  Health  Officer  of  Arkansas,  concludes  that  “bran  is 
favorable  as  a  laxative  but  requires  some  care  in  the  method 
of  preparation  and  consumption.” 

“There  is  scarcely  any  question  but  what  the  liberal  use  of 
bran  in  the  diet  will  beneficially  affect  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  constipation,”  states  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  “and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  harmful  results  from  such  use  have  ever  been  recorded.” 

Writing  for  the  Maine  State  Department  of  Health,  the 
division  director,  Dr.  A.  G.  Young,  states  that  “most  cases 
of  constipation  can  be  ameliorated  or  overcome  by  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  diet  so  that  it  shall  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cellulose  such  as  may  be  had  in  graham  bread  and  wheat 
bran  together  with  libei'al  quantities  of  fruits,  particularly 
apples  eaten  shortly  after  and  not  as  the  first  course  of  a 
meal.” 

Natural  Laxative  Qualities 

Perhaps  most  emphatic  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Price, 
Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health,  who  says 
that  the  use  of  bran  “as  a  natural  laxative  has  become  ex¬ 
tensive  by  the  medical  profession  and  a  number  of  people 
whom  I  know  are  constantly  taking  it.  It  seems  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  and  to  my  mind  is  far  superior  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  drugs.” 

From  the  foregoing  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
position  which  bran  now  occupies  in  the  diet.  It  is  served  in 
numerous  ways  made  attractive  to  the  palate  by  all  the  art 
of  the  culinary  expert.  Bran  breads,  gems,  muffins,  puddings 
and  dozens  of  other  recipes  have  been  concocted,  each  con¬ 
taining  the  necessary  vitamin  and  the  essential  minerals. 

Summarized,  the  results  would  seem  to  show  that  bran 
has  a  number  of  attributes  highly  desirable  from  several 
standpoints.  First  of  these,  is  its  action  as  a  mild  laxative. 
Scarcely  less  important  is  its  value  as  a  substitute  for  habit 
forming  cathartics,  and  thirdly,  is  its  nutritive  value  as  a 
container  of  one  of  the  three  known  vitamins. 

Chemically,  it  contains  eight  per  cent  of  essential  salts  and 
is  also  blessed  with  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorus  and 
calcium.  Of  these,  mineral  salts,  is  a  particularly  valuable 
ingredient,  and  physicians  state  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
there  being  too  great  a  supply  of  the  phosphorus  and  calcium 
elements  in  the  diet. 

The  preparation  of  bran  is  another  item  which  bears  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Ordinarily,  it  is  covei’ed  with  bacteria  and  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  well  processed  before  it  is  used.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  product  have  developed  this  to  a  high  point 
and  consequently,  the  bran  which  reaches  the  consumers’  mar¬ 
ket  is  usually  ready  for  the  table  without  any  fear  as  to  con¬ 
stituency. 


Rich,  Heavy  Simp  Possible  by  Use  of  Invertase 


A  new  process  that  promises  to  do  away  with  a  great  many 
difficulties  that  have  heretofore  faced  the  sirup  manufacturer 
has  been  developed  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  a 
recent  bulletin. 

Sugar-cane  sirup  contains  two  kinds  of  sugar,  sucrose  and 
invert  sugar,  the  former  in  much  the  larger  amount,  but  the 
degree  of  sweetness  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  these  two  kinds  of  sugar.  Sucrose,  however,  crys¬ 
tallizes  much  more  readily  than  the  invert  sugar.  By  adding 
a  small  amount  of  invertase  to  the  sirup  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  it  is  possible  to  change  some,  or  even  all,  of 
the  sucrose  into  invert  sugar,  which  permits,  then,  a  higher 
concentration  without  danger  of  crystallization.  The  thicker 
sirup  which  is  made  possible  because  of  this  inversion  will 
not  readily  ferment.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  employed 
by  bees  in  changing  the  sucrose  in  nectar  into  invert  sugar, 
and  permits  the  bees  to  concentrate  the  honey  so  that  it  takes 
up  less  room  and  will  not  ferment  nor  sugar  so  readily.  The 
bees  have  an  enzyme  of  their  own. 


The  inversion  of  the  sucrose  in  cane  sirup  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  acids,  but  this  affects  the  flavor  and  color. 
Invertase  is  absolutely  inert,  except  for  the  effect  it  has  of 
changing  one  kind  of  sugar  to  another  kind.  It  leaves  no 
taste  or  color,  and  has  no  effect  whatever  on  persons  eating 
sirup  to  which  it  is  added.  One  pound  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  necessary  inversion  in  about  800  gallons  of  sirup, 
and  it  is  so  highly  standardized  that  its  activity  is  practically 
constant. 

With  this  new  process  it  is  now  possible  to  produce  a  very 
thick  sirup  which  will  not  readily  ferment  in  warm  weather 
and  one  which  will  not  ordinarily  crystallize.  The  invertase 
process  may  also  be  of  value  to  those  manufacturers  and 
packers  of  simple  sirups,  maple  sirup,  mixed  or  blended 
sirups,  and  sirups  made  especially  for  the  soda-fountain 
trade,  especially  wherever  it  is  desired  for  any  reason  to 
market  a  heavier  bodied  sugar  sirup  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  Thick  sirups  keep  better  and  do  not  cost  so 
much  to  ship. 


Use  of  Pectin  in  Jams  and  Jellies 

New  Data  on  This  and  Other  Important  Factors  Now  Being  Sought  by 
Scientists — Old  Manufacturing  Methods  Discarded 

Editor’s  Note.— H.  S.  Paine  has  been  affiliated  for  some  time  with  the  Bureau  of 
Wher^  1!ellhas  made  many  important  investigations  on  various  technical  as- 
f  n  ,am  andjfI,y  manufacturing.  Most  interesting  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
the  following  article,  are  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Paine  by  way  of  indicating  the 
practical  results  which  may  be  expected  from  chemical  research  in  this  field 


By  H.  S.  PAINE 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

T  faTture^oTTfinishe?  nrodn^f^J^  that,any  manu'  nection>  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 

possible  with  the  character  W  S 10U  C  ,e  as  familiar  as  istry  is  now  conducting  a  chemical  investigation  of  pectin  and 
possible  with  the  character  behavior  and  properties  of  the  fruit  materials  in  their  relation  to  jelly  and  jam  manufac- 

matenal  with  which  he  is  dealing.  He  must  ho  nhlo  „  TU-  ....  .  .  J  y 

see  and  estimate  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  results  f  This  work  is  being  done  m  connection  with  the  en- 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  e-iv-  7  iesults  forcemeat  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  while  the 


which  may  be  expected  from  a  giv¬ 
en  lot  of  raw  material.  Otherwise 
he  cannot  expect  to  conduct  his 
manufacturing  operations  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  and  cannot  es¬ 
timate  with  any  degree  of  exact¬ 
ness  the  yield  or  quality  of  his 
final  products  or  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  tendency  in  all  lines  of  man¬ 
ufacture  is  toward  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  standardization  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  production.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  disputed  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  processes  of  manufacture 
must  keep  pace  with  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  business  organization 
and  methods  of  salesmanship.  No 
one  will  contend  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  jelly,  jam  and  preserve  indus¬ 
try  has  reached  a  stage  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  further 
advance  in  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  where  constructive  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  along  this  line  can 
no  longer  be  obtained.  Some  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  our  knowledge  along  this 
line  may,  therefore,  be  of  value  at 
the  present  moment. 

Former  Hit-or-Miss  Rules  in 
Discard 

The  old-time  hit-or-miss  and 

rule-of- thumb  methods  of  jelly,  jam _ 

and  preserve  making  have  been  to 

a  great  extent  superseded  so  far  as  commercial  production 
is  concerned.  It  is,  however,  only  within  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  years  that  any  scientific  investigation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  jelly  making  and  preserving  has  been 

made.  I  wish  to  mention  especially  in  this  connection  the 

investigations  of  Cruess,  Goldthwaite,  and  Campbell  and 

various  English  chemists.  Nevertheless,  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made,  and  there  is  great  opportunity — in  fact, 
necessity  for  further  constructive  work  of  this  character. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  so  far  relates  principally  to 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  varying  proportions  of  pectin,  sugar 
and  acid  on  the  consistency  of  jellies,  and  to  some  extent, 
jams.  This  work  has  already  yielded  important  results,  since 
it  has  made  possible  a  greater  degree  of  standardization  of 
proportions  of  sugar,  pectin  and  acid  and  has  permitted  the 
manufacturer  to  predict  the  yields  and  quality  of  his  final 
product  with  an  increased  degree  of  certainty.  In  this  con- 


N  E  E  D  E  D— F  URTHER 
INVESTIGATION 

Manufacturers  of  jellies,  jams 
and  preserves  will  find  this  article 
of  interest  as  presenting  the  point 
of  view  of  the  chemist.  Dr.  Paine 
does  not  undertake  to  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  had 
commercial  experience,  but  dis¬ 
cusses  the  subject  from  the  angle 
of  the  scientist  who  has  made  care¬ 
ful  study  of  fruit  and  fruit  products 
and  the  physical  and  chemical 
principles  involved  in  jelly,  jam 
and  preserve  manufacture. 

The  author  indicates  quite  plain¬ 
ly  that  the  present  status  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  whole  matter  of  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  pec¬ 
tin,  color  and  flavor  are  subject  to 
much  further  investigation  and 
possible  modification  and  shows 
clearly  that  the  hit-or-miss  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  generation  ago  have  been 
revised. — The  Editors. 


investigation  is  being  conducted 
primarily  from  a  regulatory  stand¬ 
point,  it  will  nevertheless  be  our 
endeavor  to  secure  as  a  by-product 
of  this  work  as  much  constructive 
information  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  jelly,  jam  and  pre¬ 
serve  industry. 

Study  of  Pectin  of  Great  Practical 
Value 

Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  pectin  is 
a  live  topic  at  the  present  time,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  discuss  to 
some  extent  the  nature  and  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  important  substance, 
especially  since  any  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  may  be 
expected  to  have  important  prac¬ 
tical  results.  In  this  discussion, 
however,  the  writer  is  not  refer¬ 
ring  primarily  or  specifically  to 
commercial  pectin — he  is,  on  the 
contrary,  discussing  pectin  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  one  of  the  basic  ingredients 
in  fruit  material. 

Pectin  is  widely  distributed  in 
nature  in  various  plants  and  fruits 
and  constitutes  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  cell  wall  structure,  the 
cell  wall  being  lined  inside  and  out¬ 
side  with  a  layer  of  cellulose.  As 
the  fruit  changes  in  composition 
with  varying  degree  of  maturity, 
the  character  of  this  cell  wall  ma- 
terial  also  changes  to  some  extent. 

I  he  cell  wall  structure  also  varies  in  different  fruits  and  also 
to  some  extent  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  fruit.  This 
accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  variation  in  amount  of 
pectin  and  jellying  capacity  of  different  fruits  and  of  the 
same  fruit  at  different  stages  of  maturity.  It  also  explains 

why  pectin  is  only  found  in  small  amount  in  cold-pressed 
juice. 

Absolutely  chemically  pure  pectin  has  never  been  isolated, 
and  in  the  purest  preparations  which  have  been  obtained,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  there  are  one  or  more  pectin  com¬ 
pounds  present.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
cell  wall  material  which  is  extracted  from  fruit  by  hot 
watei  or  steam  is  a  mixture  of  variable  composition.  It  is 
known  that  much  of  this  so-called  pectin  when  heated  with 
acids  is  finally  completely  decomposed  with  production  of 
two  rare  sugars  known  as  arabinose  and  galactose. 

While  experiments  have  shown  that  pectin  is  not  decom- 
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posed  to  this  extent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacture 
of  jellies  and  jams,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  pro¬ 
longed  boiling,  especially  in  the  presence  of  acid,  may  modify 
the  pectin  to  some  extent  and  unfavorably  affect  its  jellying 
properties.  Pectin  may  undergo  a  long  series  of  transforma¬ 
tions  before  it  finally  reaches  the  stage  where  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  the  two  sugars  above  mentioned. 

Pectin  Sensitive  to  Prolonged  Heating 

The  effect  of  these  successive  transformations  on  the  jel¬ 
lying  power  has  never  been  fully  investigated  and  we  know 
very  little  regarding  the  behavior  of  pectin  in  this  respect. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  observed  as  a  matter  of  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  pectin  of  certain  fruits  is  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  prolonged  heating,  and  that  its  jellying  power  may 
be  injuriously  affected  under  such  conditions.  This  naturally 
brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether  the  pectin  of  all  fruits 
are  identical  in  composition  and  behavior.  In  other  words,  is 
there  a  single  pectin  which  is  rather  widely  distributed  m 
nature  in  various  fruits  and  plants,  or  do  the  pectins  of  vari¬ 
ous  fruits  differ  somewhat  in  composition  and  behavior,  an« 
especially  in  jellying  power?  This  raises  the  furthci  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  difference  in  jellying  power  of  juices 
from  various  fruits  is  due  to  a  difference  in  character  of  pec¬ 
tin  as  well  as  amount  of  pectin.  This  is  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
erable  practical  importance,  since,  if  this  were  fully  known, 
the  way  would  be  open  for  a  better  control  of  jelly  and  jam 
manufacture  from  various  fruit  materials. 

It  has  been  especially  advocated  by  Campbell  that  tne 
manufacture  of  jelly  should  be  standardized  on  the  basis  or 
the  amount  of  pectin  available  in  the  raw  materials,  and  that 
the  proportions  of  sugar  and  acid  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
amount  of  pectin  present  on  the  basis  of  ratios  worked  out 
in  the  case  of  different  fruit  materials.  This  has  apparently 
been  done  with  success  so  long  as  the  character  of  the  raw 
material  remains  constant.  However,  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  raw  material,  or  method  of  treatment  of  same,  would 
require  this  standardization  to  be  done  over  again. 

Determining  Amount  of  Pectin 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  a  suitable  method  for  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  of  pectin  present  in  any  given  mate¬ 
rial.  Precipitation  by  means  of  a  considerable  excess  of 
alcohol  has  been  the  usual  final  recourse  for  the  purpose  of 
definitely  ascertaining  the  amount  of  pectin  present.  This 
can  then  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  specific  gravity  or  de¬ 
grees  Baume  or  degrees  Brix  of  the  fruit  juice  used,  with  the 
specification  that  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar  should  be 
used  for  each  degree  of  density,  the  final  acidity  being  also 
adjusted  to  a  certain  value. 

This  standai’dization  represents  a  distinct  step  forward. 
The  writer  merely  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
precipitation  with  alcohol,  which  has  been  used  as  the  final 
basis  of  reference  for  determining  the  amount  of  pectin  pres¬ 
ent,  may  not  give  concordant  results  when  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  fruit  materials,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  other 
substances  than  pectin  may  be  precipitated.  Furthermore, 
there  may  possibly  be  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  pectin  present  in  different  fruits.  In  other 
words,  pectin  may  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  amount  and 
this  difference  in  kind  may  considerably  affect  the  jellying 
property.  Identical  weights  of  alcohol  precipitate  from  dif¬ 
ferent  fruit  juices  would  not,  therefore,  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  same  amounts  of  pectin  were  present  or  that  these 
amounts  would  have  the  same  jellying  capacity. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  accurately  gauging 
the  amount  of  pectin  present,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
peach  and  strawberry  juices  frequently  yield  fairly  abundant 
pi’ecipitates  when  mixed  with  alcohol.  Yet  it  is  ciuite  well 
known  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory 
jellies  from  either  peach  or  strawberry  juice.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  material  precipitated  from  peach  and 
strawberry  juices  by  alcohol  consists  only  in  part  of  pectin,  or 
possibly  contains  nectin  in  such  form  as  to  have  little  jelly¬ 
ing  capacity.  Fairly  satisfactory  peach  and  strawberry  jel¬ 
lies  have  been  made  bv  adding  sufficient  acid.  The  flavor  of 
these  jellies  was,  however,  not  satisfactory.  This  brings  up 
a  further  quest’on  relative  to  the  proportion  of  acid  that  is 
required  in  order  to  produce  Jelly  of  suitable  consistency. 
Does  this  proportion  of  acid  vary  to  any  great  extent  with 
pectin  from  different  fruits,  provided  all  other  conditions  are 


equal?  This  is  another  matter  which  apparently  has  not 
been  fully  investigated. 

Raw  Material  Must  Be  Constant  in  Composition 

The  net  result  of  the  standardization  so  far  accomplished 
appears  to  be  that  all  goes  well  so  long  as  the  raw  material 
used  is  fairly  constant  in  composition.  However,  the  excep¬ 
tions  which  still  occur  in  successfully  and  continuously  pro¬ 
ducing  a  standard  article  of  the  quality  desired  indicate  the 
necessity  for  further  fundamental  information.  Somehow, 
somewhere,  this  further  necessary  information  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  art  of  jelly,  jam  and  preserve  manufacture  is 
to  be  completely  rescued  from  the  realm  of  rule-of-thumo 
methods  and  reduced  to  an  exact  science  which  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  controlled  at  all  stages. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  the  topic  of  pectin,  since  this  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  desirability,  and,  in  fact,  necessity, 
for  further  scientific  research  in  this  industry.  I  trust  that 
the  considerations  which  I  have  advanced  will  not  be  regarded 
as  being  merely  theoretical.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that 
much  vision  is  required  in  order  to  perceive  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  which  could  be  obtained  if  we  had  more  exact  knowledge 
regarding  the  points  mentioned.  It  must  also  be  realized  that 
the  theory  of  today  is  very  often  the  practice  of  tomorrow. 

Theories  Must  Be  Capable  of  Application 

This  is  an  inventive  and  scientific  age  and  those  who  are 
concerned  with  manufacturing  processes  are  no  longer  con¬ 
tent  to  operate  by  rule-of-thumb  methods,  but  are  continu¬ 
ally  seeking  to  discover  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  material  with  which  they  are  dealing,  and  the 
various  steps  in  the  processes  used.  When  these  underlying 
reasons  are  once  thoroughly  understood,  the  various  steps 
in  the  manufacturing  processes  are  at  once  capable  of  being 
more  accurately  controlled.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  information  and  knowledge  gained  as  a  result  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  must  finally  be  translated  into  simple  and 
practical  tests  which  can  be  readily  and  quickly  used  in  the 
factory,  or  at  least  must  be  reduced  to  such  terms  as  will 
enable  it  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  utilized  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  pectin  in  such  detail,  the  writer 
wishes  to  avoid  giving  any  impression  that  he  is  emphasiz¬ 
ing  or  laying  undue  stress  on  pectin,  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
highly  desirable  qualities  as  color  and  flavor.  It  merely 
happens  that  the  subject  of  pectin  is  one  regarding  which 
very  little  has  been  known  and  which  is  just  now  beginning 
to  be  more  fully  understood.  Consequently,  it  serves  perhaps 
as  a  better  illustration  for  some  of  the  points  which  I  have 
tried  to  emphasize.  It  is,  of  course,  fully  understood  that 
the  pectin  gel,  which  is  due  essentially  to  water,  pectin,  acid 
and  sugar,  is  merely  a  medium  in  which  suitable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  color  and  flavor  are  to  be  embodied  in  order  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  jelly.  The  color  and  flavor  are,  in  fact,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  jelly  and  should  go 
far  toward  detennining  its  value. 

Do  Favorable  Conditions  Vary  for  Pectin,  Color  and  Flavor? 

Since  pectin,  color  and  flavor  are  the  essential  properties 
which  it  is  desired  to  extract  from  fruit  in  the  process  of 
jelly  manufacture,  there  naturally  arises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  conditions  which  are  most  suitable  for  accom¬ 
plishing  one  of  these  objects  are  also  suitable  for  accom¬ 
plishing  all  of  them.  In  other  words,  are  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  proportion  of  water,  acidity,  time  of  heating 
and  subsequent  treatment  which  are  most  suitable  for  extrac¬ 
tion  of  pectin,  also  suitable  for  extraction  of  color  and  flavor, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  manufacturer  gain  one  of 
these  at  the  expense  of  the  others?  The  most  favorable 
conditions  might  also  vary  with  different  fruits.  There  is 
much  food  for  thought  in  considering  this  subject,  and,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  matter  has  never  been  thoroughly 
and  systematically  investigated.  Yet  it  will  appear  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  these  experiments  should  be  made,  since  such  ex¬ 
periments  would  amount  to  no  more  than  an  attempt  to 
utilize  the  raw  material  in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is,  in  effect,  what  every  manufacturer,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  commodity  he  produces,  is  attempting,  or  should 
attempt,  to  do  with  the  raw  material  employed. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  varying  proportions  of  invert 
sugar  in  jellies  or  jams  is  another  matter  which  has  not 
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yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sugar  used  should  be 
inverted  in  order  to  prevent  crystallization.  Since  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  material  is  usually  fairly  acid  and,  if  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  so,  acid  is  added,  such  inversion  ordinarily  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  adding  sugar  at  a  certain  time  before  the  batch 
is  finished.  The  presence  of  the  acid  and  the  fact  that  boil¬ 
ing  temperature  is  maintained  for  a  certain  period  after  the 
sugar  is  added  causes  the  inversion  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  sugar.  The  proportion  of  sugar  inverted  may,  how¬ 
ever,  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  under  ordinary  conditions. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  know  whether  too  great 
inversion  has  any  injurious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  jelly 
and,  if  so,  in  what  respect.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  jellies 
and  jams  made  with  considerable  proportions  of  glucose,  the 
necessity  for  inversion  does  not  occur,  since  the  glucose 
itself  prevents,  or  at  least  greatly  retards,  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  any  sugar  which  may  be  added. 

Clear  Jelly  Another  Important  Problem 

Clarification  of  fruit  juices  or  jelly  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  perfectly  clear  jelly  is  another  matter  which 
would  well  repay  some  investigation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  clear  sparkling  jelly  or  jam  is  much  more  attractive  to 
the  purchaser  than  one  which  has  a  cloudy  or  turbid  appear¬ 
ance.  Much  chemical  research  has  been  done  in  recent  years 
on  the  clarification  of  various  sugar  liquids,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  a  number  of 
improvements  have  been  rqade  along  this  line.  The  sub¬ 
stances  which  cause  the  turbid,  or  cloudy,  appearance  of 
jelly  stock  or  jelly  belong  to  a  class  chemically  known  a.-> 
colloids.  Our  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  this  class  of  sub¬ 
stances  and  means  for  flocculating  or  precipitating  them  in 
order  to  clarify  the  solution  in  which  they  are  suspended 
have  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  It  is  believed 
that  some  of  the  information  recently  gained  along  this  line 
could  be  applied  with  profit  to  the  clarification  of  fruit  juice 
and  jelly  stock.  The  application  of  these  principles  is  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  more  difficult  with  fruit  juice  than  with  some 
other  liquids,  since  it  is  desirable  to  effect  this  clarification 
without  any  loss  of  flavor.  An  exception  to  this  requirement 
would,  of  course,  occur  in  the  case  of  apple  waste  extracts 
containing  pectin,  since  it  is  desirable  with  this  material  to 
remove  as  much  flavor  as  possible. 

General  Reduction  in  Heating  Time  Required 

A  general  reduction,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  time  of  heat¬ 
ing  fruit  material  would  appear  to  be  advisable.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  already  shown  that  fruit  flavor  is  lost  to  some 
extent  by  evaporation  and  also  by  decomposition  due  to  heat¬ 
ing.  Some  caramelization  as  well  as  alteration  of  fruit  flavor 
due  to  heating  may  also  occur.  Reduction  in  time  of  heating 
means,  however,  that  there  must  be  less  excess  of  water  to 
eliminate  by  evaporation  and  this  again  implies  a  closer  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  proportion  of  ingredients.  In  fact,  from  what¬ 
ever  angle  one  discusses  the  subject,  he  is  likely  to  arrive 
finally  at  the  question  of  how  to  calculate  correctly  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  ingredients  so  as  to  predict  accurately  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  final  product.  Correct  and  close  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  proportion  of  ingredients  is,  in  turn,  dependent 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  pectin  available.  Vacuum 
pan  boiling  has  certain  advantages  in  that  the  product  may 
be  finished  at  a  lower  temperature,  thereby  eliminating  cara¬ 
melization  and  loss  and  alteration  of  flavor,  which  occur  at 
higher  temperatures.  Vacuum  pan  boiling  has  been  advan¬ 
tageously  used  in  a  number  of  food  industries  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

A  suitable  jelly  tester  or  instrument  which  could  be  used 
for  determining  the  consistency  of  jams  and  jellies  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  concrete  manner,  so  that  the  results  could  be  used 
for  comparative  purposes,  would  apparently  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value.  Such  an  instrument  would  also  be  of  value  in 
investigational  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  jellying  capacity  of  pectin  had  been  altered  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  by  such  factors  as  prolonged  heating,  etc.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  for  keeping  fruits  and  jelly  and  jam  stock 
for  subsequent  manufacturing  purposes  so  as  to  preserve 
more  effectively  color  and  flavor,  would  also  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value.  This  latter  subject  is,  however,  an  extensive  one 


in  itself,  and  can  be  no  more  than  mentioned  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  largely  confined  to  jelly 
since  it  has  been  practically  impossible  in  the  scope  of  this 
discussion  to  consider  all  products  of  the  industry  in  detail. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  the  considerations  which  have 
been  advanced  in  the  case  of  jelly  apply  to  a  great  extent 
to  other  products  such  as  preserves,  jams,  fruit  butters,  mar¬ 
malades,  etc.  I  have  made  no  attempt  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion  to  consider  the  application  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  to  jelly,  jam  and  preserve  manufacture,  but 
have  purposely  confined  myself  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
technology  of  production  of  these  products. 

Better  Knowledge  of  Manufacturing  Factors  Urged 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  necessity  for  a  more  thorough 
and  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  jelly,  jam  and  preserves  is  bound  to  increase 
with  further  development  of  the  industry.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  necessity  for  close  factory  control  is  much  greater  on 
large  scale  production  than  on  small  scale  production,  and 
as  individual  factories  increase  in  amount  of  output,  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved,  and  accurate  control  at  all  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  more  and  more  apparent.  This  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  industries,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  jelly,  jam  and  preserve  industry  constitutes 
an  exception.  As  an  illustration,  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
soap  industry,  which  handles  a  wide  variety  of  oils  and  fats 
as  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  soap;  yet  the  soap 
manufacturer  is  able  to  turn  out  highly  standardized  arti¬ 
cles  from  these  widely  varying  raw  materials.  Chemical 
research  and  suitable  testing  of  the  oils  and  fats  used  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  achievement.  The  writer  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  jelly,  jam  and  preserve  industry  could  be  greatly 
advanced  by  similar  means. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  its  scientific  work  is  desirous  of 
assisting  the  industry  in  a  constructive  way  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  and  will  be  glad  to  utilize  every  opportunity 
of  securing  fundamental  information  such  as  that  which  has 
been  indicated  in  this  discussion. 


Chilean  Trade  in  Canned  Goods 

During  recent  years  the  canning  industry  in  Chile  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  very  few  articles  of 
preserved  foodstuffs  that  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  native 
canners,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  Vice  Consul  Clar¬ 
ence  H.  Doughty,  Valparaiso,  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  importance  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
gradually  decreasing,  as  the  use  of  the  domestic  product 
increases.  American  canned  goods,  says  the  writer,  with  the 
exception  of  salmon,  can  not  compete  with  the  Chilean  goods 
in  price.  However,  the  consumer  in  the  market  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  American  canned 
goods  in  the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  trade 
will  gradually  increase  in  special  lines,  such  as  asparagus, 
tomatoes,  meats  and  salmon.  Native  canners  are  not  able 
to  can  tomatoes  with  the  success  they  have  met  with  in  pre¬ 
serving  other  vegetables,  and  the  imported  product  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Although  asparagus  is  grown  and  canned  here,  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  the  American  brands. 

The  total  imports  of  canned  salmon  into  Chile  during 
1920  were  5,188,813  pounds,  of  which  4,709,649  pounds 
came  from  the  United  States.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
imported  amounted  to  69,795  pounds  and  181,467  pounds, 
respectively,  the  United  States  supplying  28,792  and  60,725 
pounds. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  English  language  be  used  on  all 
labels  of  American  canned  goods  intended  for  this  market. 
A  good  many  American  firms  have  well-established  trade¬ 
marks  and  their  labels  are  already  known  here.  In  cases 
where  special  instructions  are  required  for  preparation,  it 
would  be  well  to  attach  a  supplementary  label  in  Spanish. 
There  is  no  special  preference  as  to  the  size  or  shape  of  the 
can.  The  usual  sizes  are  the  kilo  of  2.2  pounds  and  the 
half-kilo. 


of  Chain  Grocery 

Two  Speakers  at  National  Canners’  Association’s  Annual  Convention 

Point  Out  Their  Advantage 

Editor’s  Note: — There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  chain  grocery  stores 
from  the  retail  grocers  and  the  organizations  which  represent  them.  There  has  also 
been  much  criticism  of  the  manufacturers  of  food  products  who  sell  to  chain  stores 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  are  granted  to  the  small  buyer.  During  most  of  this 
discussion  the  representatives  of  the  chain  store  interests  have  made  no  reply.  At  the 
National  Canners’  Association’s  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  January  two 
speakers  for  the  chain  stores  presented  their  side  of  the  story.  The  American 
Food  Journal  herewith  publishes  both  addresses  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  this 

important  subject. 


Stores  Defended 


By  HARRY  L.  JONES 

President  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of  the  United  States 


THE  economic  value  of  the  chain  grocer,  while  questioned 
a  few  years  ago,  is  to-day  undisputed.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  that  we  are  the  most  direct  medium 
of  distribution  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  ac¬ 
complish  this  with  the  least  possible  expenditure. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  the  business  I  represent  that  is 
more  important  than  another,  it  is  purchasing,  and  if  the 
old  saying,  “merchandise  well  bought  is  half  sold,’’  applies 
anywhere,  it  certainly  does  to  a  great  extent  in  the  economy 
store.  As  the  economic  value  of  the  chain  store  grocer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  means  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living,  you  may  be  sure  that  any  advantage  he  gains  in  a 
purchase  is  not  kept  for  himself  but  is  invariably  passed  on 
to  his  customer,  the  consumer,  in  a  bid  for  the  continuation 
of  patronage.  Volume  and  turnover  are  so  fundamental  with 
him  that  his  profit  is  really  of  secondary  consideration.  His 
great  desire  is  to  build  a  large  average  volume  per  store  in 
order  that  his  buying  power  will  be  so  great  that  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  invite  the  lowest  possible  prices  from  the 
producers  with  whom  he  is  doing  business  in  his  efforts  to 
best  serve  the  consumer.  When  this  is  done,  profits  usually 
follow. 

Large  Volume  and  Low  Overhead 
Large  sales  per  store  mean  a  low  percentage  of  selling 
cost,  which  is  also  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  keeping  his 
retail  prices  at  a  low  point.  In  connection  with  purchasing, 
the  matter  of  warehousing  and  distribution  must  be  given 
consideration.  The  chain  store  operator’s  brain  is  working 
continually  in  an  endeavor  to  uncover  more  economical 
means  of  distribution  from  the  factory  of  the  producer  to 
his  individual  store. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  study,  we  have  seen  that  the 
most  economical  operation  of  the  chain  can  be  had  through 
high  concentration  of  the  units  making  up  the  chain. 
Therefore,  you  will  find  local  chains  in  various  geographical 
centers  operating  from  5  0  to  500  stores,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  more,  with  their  warehouse  as  near  the  center  as 
possible.  In  this  way  merchandise  can  be  shipped  directly 
from  the  point  of  production  to  the  door  of  the  chain’s 
warehouse  and  from  there  distributed  via  motor  truck  to  the 
various  stores  of  the  chain.  Under  this  plan,  it  is  obvious 
that  distribution  can  be  had  at  exceptionally  low  cost. 

The  various  chains  that  are  national  in  character  are  com¬ 
posed  of  many  similar  units.  Undier  this  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stores  that  can  be 
operated  efficiently  in  one  chain. 

If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  the  manufacturer  that 
he  can  get  better  distribution,  at  less  cost,  through  the 
chain,  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Distribution  can  be  had  through  the  stores  of  the 
various  chains,  consisting  of  from  fifty  into  the  thousands  of 
units,  through  the  efforts  of  a  single  salesman.  If  the 
salesman  can  sell  the  buyer  at  the  home  office,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  secures  distribution  through  all  of  the  stores  making 


up  the  chain.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to 
put  a  score  of  specialty  men  in  the  field  to  develop  busi¬ 
ness  after  he  has  secured  his  distribution,  as  the  sales 
manager  at  the  headquarters  of  the  chain  sees  to  this  for 
him. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  plan  under 
which  the  chain  so  successfully  secures  consumer’s  good¬ 
will. 

Importance  of  Man  Behind  the  Counter 

Statisticians  have  worn  out  carloads  of  pencils  in  an 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  value  of  the  man 
behind  the  counter.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  dis- 
put  between  these  men  as  to  whether  his  value  in  building 
business  is  9  8  or  9  9  per  cent.  I  am  satisfied  to  permit 
them  to  fight  this  issue  out  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  he  is  the  greatest  factor  en¬ 
tering  into  this  game  of  business  building.  The  value 
of  his  service  is  really  inestimable.  The  chain  store  mer¬ 
chant  is  fully  conscious  that  his  business  cannot  succeed 
unless  he  has  the  most  capable  men  obtainable  behind  his 
counters.  He  therefore  plans  to  obtain  such  men.  This 
work  is  performed  through  field  superintendents  who  give 
great  study  to  the  problem  of  selecting  the  personnel  under 
their  jurisdiction.  When  he  receives  an  application,  which 
is  in  his  opinion  worthy  of  consideration,  the  same  is  for¬ 
warded  to  headquarters  and  a  very  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  is  made  by  writing  the  applicant’s  former  employers 
and  others  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  business. 
If  his  references  are  satisfactory  in  every  sense  he  is  put 
on  the  approved  list  and  given  employment  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  that  immediate  district. 

There  are  four  cardinal  virtues  this  manager  must  have: 
Honesty,  courtesy,  cleanliness  and  ability  to  sell. 

The  manager  must  be  honest  to  the  customer  as  well 
as  to  the  company  and  he  is  subject  to  dismissal  just  as 
quickly  if  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  dishonest  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  if  he  were  dishonest  to  the  company.  Under 
no  circumstances  is  he  allowed  to  sell  merchandise  of  one 
grade  at  the  price  of  another.  He  is  not  permitted  to  in¬ 
clude  the  weight  of  trays  or  other  containers  when  weigh¬ 
ing  merchandise  but  he  must  in  all  instances  give  every 
customer  16  oz.  to  the  pound. 

Courtesy  to  Customers  Insisted  Upon 

A  manager  is  schooled  in  the  necessity  of  being  courteous 
to  his  trade,  irrespective  of  age  or  condition.  A  mother 
can  send  her  child  to  a  chain  grocery  store  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  same  consideration  will  be  given  the  child 
as  if  she  herself  had  called.  A  customer  who  purchases  one 
hox  of  matches  must  receive  the  same  consideration  as  a 
customer  whose  purchase  amounts  to  several  dollars. 

Managers  must  keep  their  stores  immaculately  clean. 
Windows  must  be  washed  and  trimmed  at  certain  inter, 
vals.  Stocks  must  be  attractively  arranged.  No  old  stock 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  store.  The  refrigerators 
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are  subject  to  weekly  inspection  and  if  butter  or  other 
perishable  commodity  is  not  sold  promptly  it  must  be  re¬ 
ported  for  inspection  and  removed  if  necessary.  The  man¬ 
ager  must  wear  a  white  coat  and  apron  and  in  general 
keep  himself  presentable  at  all  times.  Hei  must  have  ability 
to  sell,  but  he  must  do  so  without  giving  offense. 

Managers  are  urged  to  sell  customers  their  requirements 
only.  There  are  many  instances  however  when  it  is  a 
favor  to  the  customers  to  bring  to  their  attention  certain 
items  that  in  their  rush  they  may  have  forgotten,  and 
also  merchandise  that  may  be  particularly  low  in  price,  or 
of  unusual  value,  but  in  all  instances  they  must  refrain 
from  annoying  a  customer  or  being  over  zealous  in  their 
ambition  to  sell. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  advantage  obtained  from  this 
method  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  chain  store  grocers 
results  in  a  three-fold  benefit. 

Store  Manager’s  Profit  from  Sales 

In  the  first  place  the  manager  himself  profits  because  of 
the  increased  business  which  is  a  natural  result  in  stores 
so  manned,  his  remuneration  being  based  on  a  fixed  weekly 
wage,  plus  a  liberal  percentage  of  gross  sales. 

The  customer  benefits  as  she  gets  fresh  goods,  fairly 
priced,  honest  weight,  sold  from  clean  stores  by  courteous 
salesmen.  She  is  invited  to  return  any  merchandise  that  is 
not  absolutely  satisfactory.  It  will  be  replaced  with  other 
merchandise  or  her  money  will  be  refunded  at  her  option. 
In  the  chain  grocery  store  the  customer  is  always  right. 

The  company  benefits  as  a  natural  consequence  of  having 
a  loyal  and  honest  manager  who  has  the  ability  to  increase 
the  turnover  at  his  store. 

Stores  are  Closely  Supervised 

Chain  grocery  stores  are  supervised  very  closely.  Economy 
is  probably  more  clearly  defined  in  the  operation  of  stores 
of  this  nature  than  in  any  other.  We  do  not  economize  by 
underpaying  our  employees,  but  rather  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  losses  that  are  the  usual  thing  when  a  single  store 
is  operated  by  the  individual.  As  our  stocks  are  turned 
quickly  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  inventory  losses 
as  when  the  turnover  is  not  so  good.  This,  of  course,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  direct  benefit  to  the  customer. 

No  other  medium  of  distribution  features  canned  foods 
as  effectively  everyday  in  the  year  as  the  chain  store  grocer. 
He  is,  therefore,  of  decided  value  to  both  the  canner  and  the 
consumer. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  customer  has  come  to  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  economy  store  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  she  purchases  therein.  She  knows  that,  when  an  item 
is  priced  low,  it  is  not  because  it  is  of  inferior  quality, 
but  rather  good  quality  at  an  unusually  low  price,  which 


the  chain  store  is  passing  on  to  her  because  of  a  very  favor¬ 
able  purchase  on  their  part,  and  because  of  their  ability  to 
do  so  as  a  consequence  of  their  very  low  operating  cost. 

The  chain  grocery  store  is  becoming  particularly  popular 
because  of  the  above  and  many  other  reasons  too  numerous 
to  dwell  upon.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  however,  that  the 
chain  grocer’s  policy  is  to  immediately  reduce  the  price  of 
merchandise  to  the  retail  trade  when  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  commodity,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he 
may  have  large  stocks  on  hand  purchased  at  higher  prices. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  is  appreciated  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  it  has  reacted  to  the  glory  of  the  fair  business 
methods  employed  by  these  stores. 

Accurate  Accounting  an  Aid  to  Success 

Although  an  accurate  accounting  system  will  not  assure 
the  success  of  an  enterprise,  it  nevertheless  is  absolutely 
essential  that  an  organization,  especially  in  these  times  of 
hysteria,  competition  and  diminishing  prices,  miust  have 
reliable  monthly  data  -which  will  give  them  accurate  in. 
formation,  as  to  their  condition  and  results  from  opera¬ 
tions.  This,  the  chain  store  grocery  system  has.  At  the 
end  of  each  month,  and  in  instances  oftener,  information  is 
available  as  to  sales,  inventory,  percentage  of  total  expense 
of  sales,  gross  profit,  net  profit,  etc.,  also  statistical  in¬ 
formation  showing  percentage  of  rent,  salaries,  trucking, 
freight,  depreciation,  light,  heiat,  wrapping  material,  etc., 
to  sales,  not  only  for  the  chain  as  a  unit,  but  for  each 
group  as  well  as  each  individual  store. 

Without  this  information  an  executive,  no  matter  how 
shrewd  or  careful,  is  unable  to  detect  the  weak  links  in 
his  chain.  If,  as  a  going  concern,  a  condition  should  arise 
whereby  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  apply  to  his  banker 
for  funds,  these  statements  would  be  his  best  sponsors. 

Besides  the  above,  each  of  the  larger  chains  have  their 
own  traffic  department,  legal  department,  chemical  labora¬ 
tory,  and  often  do  considerable  manufacturing,  all  of  which 
tends  to  increase  the  service  they  render. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add,  that  last  year  we  formed  an 
association  similar  to  the  one  you  have,  and,  while  we  are 
still  very  young,  we  are  already  accomplishing  things  that 
cannot  do  other  than  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  chain  store 
grocer  and  we  hope  eventually  to  be  influential  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  other  changes  that  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  industry. 

We  will  not  only  go  to  great  length  to  avoid  strife, 
but  we  are  holding  out  our  hand  in  friendship,  hoping  that 
you  and  all  other  branches  of  food  production  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  will  meet  us  half  way  in  an  endeavor  to 
bring  to  the  consumer  necessities  of  life  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price. 


"Every-Day  Economy”  and  Not  "Cut  Prices”  is  Present 

Plan  of  Chain  Store  Selling 


FIRST  of  all,  I  would  like  to  state  very  emphatically 
that  contrary  to  the  general  understood  idea  prevalent 
among  many  of  the  trade,  the  modern  chain  store  is 
not  a  cut  price  or  a  cut  rate  institution.  I  will  try  later 
to  explain  to  you  gentlemen  why  we  take  this  stand. 

The  consumer  is  interested,  we  think,  in  good  food  at 
right  prices.  She  wants  courtesy  and  certainly  must  have 
cleanliness,  and  she  is  entitled  and  wants  service  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  price  charged  for  the  article  or  articles 
in  question.  She  certainly  is  entitled  to  receive  what  she 
pays  for,  and  we  believe  she  should  not  be  charged  a  price 
for  service  that  is  not  rendered.  In  this  connection  then, 
we  of  the  chain  store  industry  treat  all  our  customers  alike. 
Do  you  not  think  that  when  you  ;go  into  a  store  and  make 
a  purchase,  carrying  the  same  home,  that  you  are  being 


on  service  in  the  shape  of  delivery,  credit,  etc.,  as  rendered 
to  the  majority  of  that  type  of  store’s  trade.  That  then  is 
where  the  chain  store,  we  claim,  takes  its  correct  economic 
standing  in  the  community. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  any  other  branch  of  the  food 
supply  business.  We  claim  that  we  are  legitimate  grocers 
entitled  to  direct  buying  facilities  based  on  quantity  used, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of  the  business.  Sonne  of 
the  gentlemen  who  take  an  opposite  view  do  so  because  they 
aver  that  we  cut  prices.  To  this  idea  I  would  agree  more 
or  less  if  it  were  applied  to  general  conditions  existing  in 
the  chain  store  business  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the 
chain  stores  have  learned  to  conduct  their  on  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  basis,  and  a  basis  that  is  more  equitable  to  their  fel- 


By  ALBERT  IVISON 

President  of  the  Quaker  Maid  Chain  of  Grocery  Stores,  Louisville,  Ky. 


overcharged  if  the  price  of  the  article  in  question  is  base 
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low  grocer  of  the  old  line  school  and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  produpts  they  are  distributing. 

System  of  Making  l’xices  Explained 

We  claim  a  store  that  charges,  say  15  cents  for  an  article 
five  days  of  the  week  and  then  has  a  cut  price  sale  on  that 
same  article  of,  say  10  cents  or  11  cents  on  some  certain 
day  or  days,  is  probably  abusing  the  standard  that  article 
is  supposed  to  maintain.  As  far  as  the  consumer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  believe  that  certainly  when  she  pays  that  par. 
ticular  store  15  cents  for  that  article  she  is  being  charged 
too  much.  Otherwise,  how  could  that  merchant  place  on  the 
same  article  a  price  of  1  0  cents  during  the  special  sale  men¬ 
tioned  if  the  price  of  15  cents  did  not  allow  him  enough 
leeway  commensurate  with  his  operating  cost  to  permit  him 
to  do  so.  We  believe  also  that  a  condition  of  this  kind  tends 
to  reduce  or  nullify  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  consumer 
in  the  store  using  such  practices,  and  probably  in  the  goods. 
In  many  cases  the  consumer  will  send  a  child  to  the  store. 
How  then  is  she  to  know  what  to  send  in  purchase  of  arti¬ 
cles  if  the  price  fluctuates  almost  daily? 

As  far  as  what  the  consumer  gets  is  concerned.,  we  feel 
that  the  more  modern  method  of  conducting  the  chain  store 
means  that  she  gets  her  purchase  at  a  price  based  on  the 
service  she  is  rendering  to  the  merchant  when  she  pays  cash 
and  carries  the  goods  home.  Let  us  take  an  article,  say 
that  costs  the  manufacturer  10  cents  to  produce  and  he 
decides  that  2  0  cents  should  be  its  retail  price.  What 
method  has  he  used  to  determine  what  the  article  ought  to 
sell  for?  He  probably  takes  as  a  basis  his  idea  of  what 
overhead  will  be  necessary  to  tack  on  to  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  passing  through  the  various  old  line  channels  that  he 
figures  it  must  pass  through  it  before  it  reaches  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  As  near  as  I  am  informed,  statistics  tell  us 
that  the  average  retailer’s  overhead  is  20  per  cent  or  more. 
We  feel  that  the  average  retailer  expects  to  get  at  least 
3  or  4  per  cent  net  profit  on  the  sale.  Therefore,  we  already 
have  2  4  per  cent  added  to  the  manufacturer’s  cost.  The 
article,  previous  to  this,  has  passed  at  least  through  one 
other  dealer’s  hands,  that  being  the  wholesaler.  Again, 
statistics  tell  us  that  the  wholesaler’s  average  overhead 
is  around  10  per  cent,  and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
the  wholesaler  must  have  at  least  3  per  cent  profit  on  his 
turnover.  Therefore,  without  taking  into  account  any  over¬ 
head  or  profit  for  the  original  producer,  we  now  have  37 
per  cent  added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  article.  This,  then, 
we  believe  is  approximately  what  the  manufacturer  has  in 
mind  when  he  figures  that  the  retailer  should  receive  20 
cents  for  the  article  in  question. 

Let  me  ask  you  gentlemen  in  all  fairness  then,  is  it  not 
just  as  legitimate,  if  that  article  does  not  pass  through  these 
channels,  that  it  be  sold  at  a  less  margin  of  profit,  because 
are  we  not  (and  when  I  say  “we”  I  am,  of  course,  speaking 
of  the  chain  store  branch  of  the  business)  asking  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  render  us  a  service  which  the  old  line  grocer 
renders  for  her?  Most  chain  stores  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  if  their  total  gross  profit  were  one-half 
of  the  figures  mentioned  through  the  other  channels  or  in 
other  words  19  to  20  per  cent.  Surely  then,  a  chain  store 
grocer  would  be  guilty  of  profiteering  in  the  worst  sense 
should  he  be  accused  of  making  20  per  cent  net  profit  on 
the  turnover.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  masses  the 
majority  of  grocers  have  to  depend  upon  rather  than  the 
classes;  surely  if  the  consumer  not  in  that  class  renders  the 
service  mentioned  in  lieu  of  the  grocer  rendering  same  for 
her,  she  is  entitled  to  a  substantial  discount.  This  discount 
she  receives  through  the  chain  store  method  of  handling 
groceries. 

Let  me  right  here  try  to  point  out,  in  verification  of  the 
illustration  just  given,  another  similar  condition  that  exists, 
which  everybody  knows.  Suppose  we  go  to  the  ticket  office 
of  a  railroad  and  ask  for  a  ticket,  say  to  New  York  City. 
We  are  informed  that  the  price  of  the  ticket  is,  say  $30. 
Very  true.  Then  we  inform  the  ticket  agent  that  we  want  a 
little  more  service.  In  other  words,  a  Pullman  or  first 
class  passage.  He  tells  us  that  the  cost  will  be  $9  ad¬ 


ditional,  or  $39  for  the  same  passage  but  in  a  little  better 
style.  Are  we  then  to  assume  that  the  railroad  is  guilty  of 
cutting  prices  when  two  persons  can  go  the  same  distance 
over  the  same  railroad,  one  paying  $30  and  the  other  $39? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  person  riding  for  $30  is  satisfied  with¬ 
out  the  extra  service,  and  the  person  riding  for  $39  is 
satisfied  to  pay  for  the  extra  service.  Again  we  come  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  purely  up  to  the  consumer. 

The  “Every-Day-Economy”  Plan 

Most  modern  chain  stores  to-day  are  operated  on  what 
is  known  as  the  every-day-economy-prioe  plan  as  different 
from  the  old  cut-price  or  cut-rate  idea.  This  means  that  just 
as  the  manufacturer  sets  as  a  probable  retail  price  on  the 
article  I  have  been  discussing  of  20  cents,  just  so  then  the 
chain  store,  using  its  own  cost  figuring  department,  takes 
that  article,  figures  its  cost,  adds  to  same  its  operating  cost, 
and  places  thereon  a  profit  commensurate  with  the  service 
it  renders,  taking  into  account  its  turnover  per  year  and 
charges  that  retail  price.  Should  that  retail  price  be,  say 
17  cents,  the  modern  method  is  to  set  that  price  on  the 
article  and  it  remains  without  change  unless  the  market 
goes  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be.  Surely  then,  in  all 
fairness  to  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer,  are  we  not 
fair  in  assuming  that  if  the  price  through  the  old  line 
channels  is  20  cents  (and  probably  legitimately  so)  the 
every-day-economy  price,  based  on  service  rendered  through 
the  chain  store,  of  17  cents  is  every  bit  as  legitimate?  In 
fact,  I  would  go  further  to  say  that  from  a  consumer’s 
standpoint,  we  feel  that  a  17  cent  price  is  really  more  equit¬ 
able  to  that  customer  that  a  20  per  cent  price  through  the 
old  line  channel  if  the  consumer  agrees  to  carry  the  particu¬ 
lar  article  with  her. 

It  is  really  unfair,  we  think,  to  the  manufacturer  and 
certainly  to  the  legitimate  chain  store  grocer  where  mis¬ 
leading  and  sometimes  even  scurrilous  and  untruthful  re. 
marks  are  made  to  the  consumer  by  the  old  line  retailer 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  customer  from  going  to  the 
chain  store.  I  might  relate  an  experience  that  happened 
recently  in  one  of  our  stores.  It  seems  that  a  lady  came 
into  the  store,  bringing  with  her  an  empty  Karo  syrup  can. 
She  inquired  of  the  manager  if  he  had  Karo  syrup  in  stock 
and  on  being  informed  in  the  affirmative  she  asked  to  see 
it.  When  shown  the  particular  sized  can,  she  compared  it 
with  her  empty  one,  seemingly  surprised.  She  asked  the 
price  and  when  informed  expressed  herself  to  the  manager 
as  follows:  “There  must  be  some  mistake,  for  I  have  been 
paying  65  cents  for  this  same  article  and  you  are  selling  it 
for  44  cents.”  Thei  manager  then  asked  her  why  she  had 
brought  the  empty  can  and  she  replied  that  she  had  been 
upbraiding  her  grocer  for  tbe  prices  he  charged  as  com¬ 
pared  to  ours.  The  grocer,  of  course,  in  order  to  hold  his 
customer,  naturally  used  the  old  stock  arguments  that  we 
sold  job  lots,  fire  stocks,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  on 
being  quizzed  by  the  lady  how  he  could  explain  that  we 
were  selling  a  standard  brand  of  goods  like  Karo  sirup 
for  44  cents  when  he  charged  65  cents  for  it,  stated  that 
we  had  special  short-size  cans  packed  especially  for  us. 
So,  that  was  why  she  wanted  to  compare  the  empty  can, 
retained  from  the  purchase  procured  from  her  grocer  with 
the  can  on  sale  at  our  stores.  Do  you  think  gentlemen,  that 
is  fair  to  the  consumer,  without  questioning  its  unfairness 
to  the  chain  store? 

Roth  Types  of  Grocers  Needed 

It  is  then  simply  a  question  in  my  mind  that  both  types  of 
grocers  are  needed  and  it  would  well  behoove  both  types  to 
attend  strictly  to  their  own  business.  We  feel  that  as  far 
as  the  consumer  is  concerned  there  will  always  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  business-like  properly  managed  “service  and 
credit”  type  of  grocery.  We  feel  also  that  the  chain  store 
has  its  definite  standing  in  the  community.  Is  there,  then, 
any  real  reason  why  the  legitimate  every-day-economy-price 
chain  store  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  goods  at  the  same 
prices  at  least  as  much  so  as  any  other  branch  of  the  grocery 
business?  If  we  should  submit  that  question  to  the  subject 
of  this  addrss— the  consumer — rest  assured,  the  chain  store 
will  be  satisfied  to  abide  by  her  decision. 


Some  Precautions  in  Canning  Process — I 

Research  Laboratory  of  National  Canners”  Association  Compiles  New 
Data  on  Temperatures,  Sealing  and  Sub-Standards 

By  W.  D.  BIGELOW* 

Director  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners’  Association 


THE  processor  learns  much  from  the  change  in  consist, 
eney  produced  in  evaporated  milk  by  processing.  Other 
things  being  equal,  this  change  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  heating.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  milk  has  received,  and  the  processor  is  warned  of 
any  variation  in  the  penetration  of 


heat  into  different  parts  of  the 
sterilizer.  The  degree  of  thick¬ 
ness  which  the  process  imparts  to 
normally  evaporated  milk  is  con. 
sidered  desirable  by  thie  industry, 
and  it  is  customary  for  process 
men  to  sterilize  several  cans  in  a 
small  sample  sterilizer  in  order  to 
determine  the  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  which  gives  the  consistency  re¬ 
garded  as  most  desirable.  The 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  give 
this  consistency  is  sufficient  to  kill 
bacteria  which  ordinarily  occur  in 
milk  and  amply  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  bacteria  which  might  under  any 
circumstances  be  injurious  to 
health. 

The  processor  in  a  milk  con- 
densary  comes  then  to  look  upon 
the  consistency  of  the  milk  as  a 
measure  of  the  sterilizing  value  of 
the  process  which  the  product  has 
been  given.  He  grows  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  regard  the  desirable 
consistency  as  proof  of  sterility. 

This  of  course  is  an  erroneous 
view.  The  heavy  consistency  of 
evaporated  milk  has  no  relation  to 
the  sterility  of  the  milk,  except 
that  both  are  produced  by  heat. 

The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  _ 

give  the  desired  consistency  varies 
with  the  acidity  of  the  product 

and  with  other  characteristics  of  its  composition,  some  of 
which  are  only  partly  understood.  These  changes  in  com¬ 
position  may  also  influence  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  sterilize  the  product,  but  if  so  they  influence  it  to  a 
different  extent  and  perhaps  in  a  different  way.  There  is 
no  relation  between  the  consistency  of  evaporated  milk  and 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  sterilize  it.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  such  a  relation  exists  is  likely  to  lead  to  under, 
sterilization. 

Amount,  of  Heat  Necessary  for  Sterilization 
It  is  true,  as  stated  above,  that  the  amount  of  heat  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  desired  consistency  to  evaporated  milk  is 
usually  sufficient  to  sterilize  it.  But  frequently  it  is  not. 
The  heat  penetration  of  milk  under  the  conditions  of  ster¬ 
ilizing  is  relatively  uniform.  The  method  of  sterilizing 
is  usually  uniform  within  the  same  plant.  The  time  and 
temperature  of  heating  necessary  to  sterilize  a  product, 


HIGHER  TEMPERATURES 
ADVISED 

Notable  in  this  first  installment 
of  Dr.  Bigelow’s  findings  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  investigations  on 
milk  and  pea  canning  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  are  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  higher  temperatures  in 
processing. 

Says  Dr.  Bigelow: 

“The  process  man  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  temperature  his  milk  will 
stand.  He  must  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  by  test  runs  the  treatment 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  body 
desired.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
point  out  as  emphatically  as  I  can 
the  value  of  sterilizing  at  as  high 
a  temperature  as  the  milk  will 
stand.  It  is  probable  that  many 
manufacturers  could  use  a  tempera¬ 
ture  at  least  two  or  three  degrees 
higher  than  they  are  now  using.” 


therefore,  depends  on  the  bacteria  which  are  present. 
Although  the  kinds  of  bacteria  which  are  usually  present 
in  milk  are  destroyed  by  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
give  to  evaporated  milk  the  desired  consistency,  more  re¬ 
sistant  kinds  of  bacteria  are  sometimes  present,  and  a 

higher  process  or  a  longer  process 

_ is  necessary  for  their  destruction. 

Just  why  these  more  resistant 
bacteria  are  present  at  some  times 
and  not  at  others,  we  cannot  say. 
That  should  be  made  a  special  sub¬ 
ject  of  research.  The  research  lab¬ 
oratory  had  planned  to  investigate 
the  matter  during  the  last  year,  but 
because  of  the  enforced  retrench¬ 
ment  of  funds  has  not  been  able  to 
do  so.  We  had  hoped  that  before 
this  time  we  might  be  able  to 
spend  a  number  of  days  or  even 
weeks  in  condensaries  (experienc¬ 
ing  trouble  with  sterilization  and 
study  the  conditions  not  only  of 
their  plants  but  of  the  milk  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  producer  and  if 
necessary  of  the  farms  from  which 
the  milk  was  produced.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  to  trace  the  bac¬ 
teria  causing  the  trouble  back  to 
their  source  and  show  what  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  milk. 

Careful  Study  of  Bacteria  in 
Canned  Products 
A  beginning  of  this  work  has 
been  made  in  some  canned  prod, 
ucts,  and  the  results  obtained 
show  the  importance  extending  it 
rapidly  to  other  fields  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  However,  we  have  no  re¬ 
sults  of  this  kind  as  applied  to 


evaporated  milk, 
sistant  spores  are 


A  Vv.  flrst  installment  of  a  series  of  two  articles  by  Dr. 
niff-  A  -thA  resu]ts  of  his  investigations  for  the  National  Can- 
^=Li^SOC^atl-n'  • 1 1  was  read  before  the  milk  section  of  that 
association  during  its  convention  at  Louisville,  January  19 


But  we  know  that  bacteria  forming  re- 
frequently  found  in  the  soil,  as  well  as 
in  manure,  hay  and  straw.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  source  of  such  bacteria  in  evaporated  milk, 
therefore,  we  naturally  form  the  hypothesis  that  they  may 
come  from  the  lack  of  the  proper  sanitary  precautions  in 
the  condensing  plant,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  lack  of 
cleanliness  in  milking  the  cows  or  in  caring  for  the  uten¬ 
sils  in  which  the  milk  is  collected  and  carried  to  the 
plant.  Until  we  have  further  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  therefore,  we  can  only  suggest  that  where  spoilage 
occurs  from  bacteria  of  unusual  resistance  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  should  be  made  of  the  condensing  plant,  and  especially 
of  the  farms  producing  the  raw  product. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  milk  section,  I  discussed  the 
frequency  of  spoilage  in  evaporated  milk  from  bacteria  of 
such  resistance  that  they  were  not  destroyed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process.  I  stated  then  that  a  number  of  such  cases 
of  spoilage  had  been  referred  to  the  laboratory  and  that 
Horn  such  milk  we  had  isolated  five  or  six  distinct  kinds 
of  resistant  bacteria.  Prom  this  I  drew  the  conclusion  that 
the  presence  of  such  bacteria  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
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raw  product  used  for  the  manufacture  of  evaporated  milk. 

Since  that  time  our  experience  in  this  matter  has  been 
considerably  extended,  and  many  more  cases  of  such  spoil¬ 
age  have  been  studied,  and  still  other  kinds  of  resistant 
bacteria  have  been  isolated.  Some  of  these  bacteria  belong 
to  the  class  known  as  thermophiles  (heat-loving)  ;  that  is, 
they  grow  best  at  temperatures  which  would  destroy  most 
bacteria,  and  they  only  grow  at  temperatures  higher  than 
those  required  by  other  bacteria.  For  instance,  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below  100  degrees  F.,  thermophilic  bacteria  either 
do  not  grow  or  grow  so  slowly  as  not  to  cause  spoilage 
within  less  than  two  or  three  years.  The  spoilage  of 
evaporated  milk  is  also  sometimes  caused  by  bacteria  which 
grow  readily  at  ordinary  storage  temperatures. 

Spoilage  Resulting  from  Inadequate  Sterilization 

When  the  sterilizing  process  has  been  insufficient,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  possible  that  spoilage  may  begin  at  once  Etnd  be 
evident  before  the  time  comes  to  ship  the  product.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  develop  slowly,  and  cases  have  been 
known  where  the  milk  remained  in  good  condition  for  more 
than  a  year  after  being  canned  and  then  spoiled  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  these  resistant  bacteria  which 
have  from  time  to  time  caused  spoilage  in  evaporated 
milk.  They  work  in  different  kinds.  Some  of  them  pro¬ 
duce  gas,  causing  the  cans  to  swell  and  sometimes  to  burst. 
Others  produce  acid,  making  the  milk  turn  sour.  Still 
others  produce  a  bitter  flavor  in  the  milk,  which  often  de¬ 
velops  a  number  of  weeks  after  processing.  These  bacteria 
resemble  each  other  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  unusually 
resistant  to  heat.  They  are  evidently  widely  distributed, 
and  spoilage  caused  by  them  has  occurred  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  the  frequency  with  which  such 
spoilage  occurs  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  the  industry. 


The  fact  that  it  occurs  from  time  to  time  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  until  it  is  fully  understood,  there  is  always 
danger  of  such  spoilage  reaching  larger  proportions  than 
has  yet  been  the  case.  The  matter  should  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  therefore,  and  all  possible  precautions  should  be 
taken.  At  any  rate  I  wish  to  bring  urgently  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  importance  of  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  sterilizing  processes  I  have  suggested.  The  increase  in 
sterilizing  efficiency  caused  by  raising  the  process  a  single 
degree  must  not  be  overlooked.  Not  only  should  the  pro¬ 
cess  temperature  be  made  as  high  as  possible,  but  processors 
should  be  cautioned  that  fluctuations  in  process  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  above  rather  than  below  the  designated 
temperature.  For  instance,  if  a  process  temperature  of  2  40 
degrees  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is  a  variation  of  1 
degree  in  temperature  during  processing,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  hold  the  minimum  temperature  at  2  40  degrees, 
so  that  the  range  will  be  from  240  degrees  to  241  degrees, 
rather  than  from  239  degrees  to  240  degrees.  Attention 
to  such  details  will  probably  have  little  influence  on  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  milk  and  will  add  distinctly  to 
the  sterilizing  efficiency  of  the  process. 

Bacteria  Vary  Greatly  in  Resistance 
We  are  frequently  asked  what  temperature  and  time  of 
process  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  resistant  bacteria  in 
evaporated  milk  and  thus  relieve  the  manufacturer  of  the 
occasional  spoilage  referred  to  above.  This  question  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer,  because  the  bacteria  causing  the  various 
cases  of  spoilage  we  have  studied  vary  widely  in  their  re- 
sisance  to  heat.  Moreover,  the  time  and  temperature  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  destruction  depends  among  other  things  on 
the  number  of  such  bacteria  in  the  milk.  For  instance,  if 
the  milk  contained  several  thousand  spores  of  resistant  bac¬ 
teria  per  cubic  centimeter,  a  higher  temperature  or  longer 
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time  of  sterilization  is  necessary  then  if  only  ten  or  twenty 
such  spores  are  present. 

We  have  taken  as  a  type,  however,  one  of  the  most  re. 
sistant  of  the  bacteria  which  we  have  known  to  cause  spoil- 
iu.  milk  and  ha\e  made  a  calculation  of  the  time  ueces- 
sary  at  various  sterilizer  temperatures  to  sterilize  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  containing  3500  spores  of  this  bacterium  per 
cubic  centimeter.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  are  tentative.  Data  on  which  such 
calculations  must  be  based  are  obtained  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  and  require  ample  confirmation.  It  is  probable 
that  as  we  obtain  new  information  on  this  subject  we  will 
want  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  figures  I  am  giving. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  these  figures  are  ap¬ 
proximately  right;  that  at  least  they  are  sufficiently  accur¬ 
ate  to  warrant  putting  them  out  at  this  timie  in  a  tentative 
way. 

Charts  Show  Relative  Efficiency  in  Different  Methods 

It  is  believed  that  the  relations  shown  in  these  charts  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  methods  of  steril¬ 
izer  management  and  of  different  sterilizer  temperatures 
are  substantially  correct.  The  process  times  suggested  be¬ 
low  are  probably  extreme.  The  number  of  resistant  bac¬ 
teria  assumed  to  be  present  (3500  per  cubic  centimeter) 
is  probably  excessive.  It  is  further  assumed  in  making  the 
calculations  that  the  milk  has  a  pH  value  of  6.0,  whereas, 


^/G  s3 

usually,  it  is  appreciably  more  acid.  Still,  the  conditions 
assumed  are  sometimes  encountered,  and  the  more  nearly  the 
process  times  suggested  can  be  approached  the  less  spoilage 
will  result. 

Figure  1  shows  the  temperature  of  the  center  of  a  one- 
pound  can  of  milk  sterilized  in  the  usual  way  at  2  40  de¬ 
grees  and  allowing  15  minutes  to  bring  the  sterilizer  to 
that  temperature.  If  the  particular  type  of  bacterium,  I 
have  mentioned  were  present  in  this  milk  in  the  quantity 
referred  to  above,  a  process  time  of  20  minutes  would  be 
necessary  for  sterilization  at  240  degrees.  Now  if  it  were 
possible  to  process  this  milk  at  250  degrees  instead  of  24  0 
degrees,  taking  15  minutes  to  bring  the  sterilizer  to  the 
temperature  of  250  degrees,  6x/2  minutes  would  be  suffi- 
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cient  for  sterilizing.  That  is,  with  a  one-pound  can  of  milk 
processed  under  these  conditions,  6  %  minutes  at  the  process 
temperature  of  250  degrees  is  equivalent  to  20  minutes 
with  a  process  temperature  of  240  degrees.  With  lower 
process  temperatures,  the  time  necessary  for  strilizing  in¬ 
creases  in  almost  the  same  proportions.  For  instance,  at 
23  0  degrees  a  process  of  58  minutes  would  be  necessary. 

Process  of  Rapid  Heating  of  Sterilizer 

During  recent  years  some  manufacturers  of  evaporated 
milk  have  found  it  advantageous  to  heat  the  sterilizer  some¬ 
what  more  rapidly  than  -was  previously  their  custom,  and 
to  a  temperature  10  degrees  above  their  sterilizer  tempera¬ 
ture,  then  “blowing  off”  the  steam  to  sterilizing  tern, 
perature. 

For  instance,  if  processing  be  240  degrees,  they  heat  the 
sterilizer  to  250  degrees  and  hold  it  at  250  degrees  until  the 
temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  reaches  240  degrees. 
This  is  shown  in  figure  2,  in  which  the  sterilizer  was  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  250  degrees  in  about  10  minutes  and 
held  at  that  temperature  2  minutes,  at  which  time  the 
temperature  of  the  center  of  the  can  was  found  to  be  242 
degrees,  at  which  the  run  was  made.  Working  in  this  way 
(but  processing  at  240  degrees  instead  of  242  degrees,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2),  it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  heat¬ 
ing  the  sterilizer  to  temperature  in  shorter  time,  about  2 
minutes  less  sterilizing  time  after  the  sterilizer  came  to 
temperature  was  necessary  than  with  the  other  method  of 
operating. 

Figures  3  and  4,  respectively,  are  similar  to  figures  1  and 
2,  but  apply  to  gallon  milk.  In  figure  3,  it  will  be  noted  that 
20  minutes  was  taken  to  bring  the  sterilizer  to  a  temperature 
of  240  degrees,  at  which  time  the  temperature  at  the  center 
of  the  can  of  milk  was  only  a  little  over  220  degrees  and 
only  reached  sterilizer  temperature  15  minutes  later. 
Operating  in  this  way,  a  process  time  of  24  minutes  would 
be  necessary  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the  resistant  bac- 
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terium  referred  to  above;  while  with  the  same  procedure, 
but  with  a  temperature  of  250  degrees,  only  10  minutes 
would  be  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  gallon  milk  were  processed  as 
shown  in  figure  4,  the  sterilizer  being  heated  to  250  degree 
in  10  minutes  and  held  at  that  temperature  5  minutes, 
the  temperature  of  the  center  of  the  gallon  can  of  milk 
would  then  be  a  little  over  240  degrees.  If  now  the  steril¬ 
izer  were  “’blown  off”  to  a  temperature  of  24  0  degrees,  a 
process  time  of  only  17  minutes  would  be  necessary  for 
sterilization,  7  nrinutes  less  than  the  usual  method,  in 
addition  to  a  shorter  time  being  required  in  heating  the 
sterilizer.  If  processing  were  done  at  250  degrees  by  the 
method  shown  in  figure  4,  the  sterilizer  being  first  raised 
to  260  degrees  and  ‘‘blown  off”  for  5  minutes  to  240  de¬ 
grees,  a  process  time  of  only  3  14  minutes  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  sterilization,  about  one-third  of  the  time  required 
at  240  degrees. 

High  Sterilizing  Temperature  Desirable 

These  curves  illustrate  forcefully  the  importance  of  using 
as  high  a  sterilizing  temperature  as  practicable.  In  one. 
pound  cans,  for  instance,  a  process  of  6%  minutes  at  2  50 
degrees  is  equivalent  to  20  minutes  at  240  degrees.  In 


gallon  cans  a  process  of  10  minutes  at  250  degrees  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  24  minutes  at  2  40  degrees.  Even  a  variation  of  a 
single  degree  in  process  temperature  makes  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  time  necessary  for  sterilization.  In  order 
to  destroy  the  spores  of  the  particular  bacterium  we  are 
discussing,  for  instance,  at  least  1  minute  more  is  required 
with  one-pound  cans  at  239  degrees  than  at  240  degrees. 
With  gallon  cans,  the  difference  is  over  2  minutes.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  having  thermometers  accurate 
and  controlling  process  temperatures  carefully. 

In  pointing  out  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  high 
processing  temperatures,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
arguing  that  a  process  temperature  of  250  degrees  is  neces¬ 
sarily  practicable  with  milk.  The  process  man  must,  of 
course,  determine  the  temperature  his  milk  will  stand. 
He  must  know  by  experience  and  by  test  runs  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  body  desired.  I  do  wish, 
however,  to  point  out  as  emphatically  as  I  can  the  value  of 
sterilizing  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  milk  will  stand. 
Some  manufacturers  are  finding  that  they  can  sterilize  at  a 
temperature  of  250  degrees  without  damage  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  product.  It  is  probable  that  many  could  use  a 
temperature  at  least  twro  or  three  degrees  higher  than  they 
are  now  using. 


Movie  Seeks  to  Overcome  Prejudice  Against  Marg 


arin 


HOW  one  firm  is  helping  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  many  against 
margarin,  and,  incidentally,  how 
it  is  advertising  its  own  product, 
are  indicated  by  an  educational 
motion  picture  recently  produced 
by  E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pathescope  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Several  prints 
have  already  been  made  of  the 
original  film  and  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  is  being  exhibited  throughout 
the  country  by  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s, 
community  councils  and  other 
local  institutions. 

The  “movie”  takes  the  case  of  a 
typical  housewife  going  to  the 
grocery  store  and  there  being  ac¬ 
quainted  by  the  grocer  with  the 
merits  of  margarin.  The  grocer 
traces  the  making  of  margarin 
from  the  raw  material  stage 
through  the  successive  stages  of 
its  manufacture  and  commercial 
preparation.  He  indicates  how 
+he  three  principal  ingredients — 
cocoanuts,  peanuts  and  milk — 
enter  in  the  process  and  what 
sanitary  conditions  surround  pres¬ 
ent-day  manufacturing  at  every 
step  in  the  course  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion  down  to  placing  it  on  the  gro¬ 
cery  shelves. 

“Why  should  such  a  wholesome 
and  economical  food  be  treated  so 
unfairly?”  questions  the  house¬ 
wife.  “It’s  due  to  class  legisla¬ 
tion,”  states  the  grocer,  “and  the 
whole  industry  is  oppressed  with 
heavy  taxes.  The  makers  must 
each  pay  the  Government  $600  a 
year  and  a  tax  of  one-quarter  cent 
“Say  it  in  movies” — is  on  every  pound  made.  The  dealer 
the  method  adopted  by  must  pay  $200  yearly  just  to  carry 
this  margarin  manu-  it.  No  other  civilized  nation  taxes 
facturer  in  teaching  any  food  product — and  yet  our 
the  public  his  product’s  Government  and  many  of  the 
merits.  states  impose  the  most  burden¬ 


some  tax  on  this  whole  industry.” 

“I  call  that  persecution,  and  I 
‘kink  me  public  should  know,” 
declares  the  housewife — where- 
movie. 

Commenting  on  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  medium  for  educating 
the  public  to  the  value  of  a  food 
product,  Edward  F.  Stevenson 
stated  that  he  believed  there  were 
great  possibilities  in  this  method. 
“In  producing  this  picture,  I  can 
unhesitatingly  say  that  our  prime 
thought  was  of  the  industry  that 
our  firm  represents.  Naturally, 
of  course,  our  product  came  in  for 
some  advertising.  What  is  chiefly 
necessary  today,  however,  for  all 
manufacturers  in  the  industry  is 
an  intelligent  public  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  their  product,  and 
we  believe  that  our  movie  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  this  direction. 

“We  have  not  hesitated  to  let 
the  public  see  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture.  Too  often  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers  have  clothed 
their  operations  with  mystery,  giv¬ 
ing  as  their  reason  the  fact  that 
their  processes  were  secret  and 
were  not  to  be  made  known  for 
fear  of  competitors.  This  only 
served  to  im<ake  the  public  sus¬ 
picious.  Hence  we  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  opening  all  our  doors 
and  letting  everybody  see  every¬ 
thing.  There’s  nothing  to  hide. 
All  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  sanitary  and  wholesome 
conditions  under  which  margarin 
is  made  today.” 

The  moving  picture  was  made 
under  the  personal  direction  of 
Clinton  F.  Ivins  of  the  Pathescope 
Company.  The  film  has  been 
printed  on  both  Pathescope  Safety 
Standard  size  and  regular  theatri¬ 
cal  standard  size  film  and  is 
available  for  exhibition  purposes  to 
all  parties  interested. 


All  the  processes  of  this 
margarin  establish¬ 
ment  are  shown  in  this 
movie.  Intelligent  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  say  the 
makers,  is  worth  more 
than  secret  processes. 
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Kentucky  Bill  Provides  Regulations  and  Standards  for  Self  Rising 
Flour,  Certified  Milk,  Baking  Powder  and  Ice  Cream 


A  BILL  to  amend  the  food  laws  of  Kentucky  has  been  of- 
fered  in  the  Senate  of  that  state  by  Senator  Bright  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  university  and  normal  schools. 
The  measure  establishes  certain  standards  and  rejgulatiions 
with  regard  particularly  to  certified  milk,  self-rising  flour, 
baking  powder  and  ice  cream.  A  portion  of  the  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

§  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  within  this  State  to  manufacture  for  sale, 
produce  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  have  in  his  or  their  pos¬ 
session  for  sale  or  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act;  and  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall 
manufacture  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  have  in  his  or  their 
possession  for  sale  or  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drug  whicft 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  fifty  days 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  Provided,  that  no  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  or  drug  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  or  adul¬ 
terated  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  intended  for 
shipment  to  any  other  State  or  country,  when  such  article 
is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  but  if  said  article  shall  be  in  fact 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption 
within  this  State,  then  this  proviso  shall  not  exempt  said 
article  from  the  operations  of  any  other  provisions  of  this 
act. 

§  2.  That  the  term  food,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  in¬ 
clude  every  article  used  for  or  entering  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  food  or  drink  for  man,  including  all  liquors  and  con¬ 
fectionery. 

§  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  of  food  shall 
be  deemed  misbranded: 

First.  If  the  package  or  label  shall  bear  any  statement 
purporting  to  name  any  ingredient  or  substance  as  not  being- 
contained  in  such  article,  which  statement  shall  not  be  true 
in  any  part;  or  any  statement  purporting  to  name  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  which  such  article  is  made,  which  statement  shall 
not  give  fully  the  name  or  names  of  all  substances  contained 
in  any  measurable  quantity. 

Second.  If  it  is  labeled  or  branded  in  imitation  of  or 
sold  under  the  name  of  another  article,  or  is  an  imitation 
either  in  package  or  label  of  another  substance  of  a  pre¬ 
viously  established  name;  or  if  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so 
as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser  or  consumer  with 
respect  to  where  the  article  was  made  or  as  to  its  true  na¬ 
ture  and  substance,  or  as  to  any  identifying  term  whatsoever, 
whereby  the  purchaser  or  consumer  might  suppose  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  possess  any  property  or  degree  of  purity  or  quality 
which  the  article  does  not  possess. 

Third.  If  in  the  case  of  certified  milk,  it  be  sold  as,  or 
labeled  “certified  milk,”  and  it  has  not  been  so  certified 
under  rules  and  regulations  by  any  county  medical  society, 
or  if  when  so  certified  it  is  not  up  to  that  degree  of  purity 
and  quality  necessary  for  infant  feeding. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  misrepresented  as  to  weight  or  measure 
oi’,  if  where  the  length  of  time  the  product  has  been  ripened, 
aged  or  stored  or  if  where  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept 
in  tin  or  other  receptacle  tends  to  render  the  article  unwhole¬ 
some,  the  facts  of  such  excessive  storage,  ripening,  aging 
or  packing  are  not  plainly  made  known  to  the  purchaser  and 
to  the  consumer. 

Fifth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients 
or  the  substance  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design 
or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  articles  of  liquor  which  do  not  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as 
to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or 
blends,  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,” 


as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale.  Provided,  that  the  term  blend  as  used 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  and  fiavoi'ing  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only. 

Sixth.  If  in  package  form,  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of 
the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count.  Provided,  however,  that  reasonable  variations  shall 
be  permitted,  and  tolerances  and  also  exemptions  as  to  small 
packages  shall  be  established. 

§  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  an  article  of  food  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated: 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  be  mixed  or  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  qual¬ 
ity  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  substance  be  substituted  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  article,  so  as  to  reduce,  lower  or  injuriously 
affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted;  or  if  the  product  is  below  that 
standard  of  quality  represented  to  the  purchaser  or  con¬ 
sumer. 

Fourth.  If  it  is  mixed,  colored,  coated,  polished,  powdered, 
or  stained  whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to 
appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is,  or  if  it  is  col¬ 
ored  or  flavored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  color  or  flavor  or 
another  substance  of  a  previously  established  name. 

Fifth.  If  it  contains  added  poisonous  ingredients  which 
may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health,  or  if  it  contains 
any  antiseptic  or  preservative  which  may  render  such  arti¬ 
cle  injurious  to  health,  or  any  other  antiseptic  or  preserva¬ 
tive  not  evident  or  not  plainly  stated  on  the  main  label  of 
the  package. 

Sixth.  If  it  consists  of  or  is  manufactured  from  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  contaminated,  filthy  or  decomposed 
substance,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  unfit  for  food,  or  an 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  produced,  stored,  transported 
or  kept  in  a  condition  that  would  render  the  article  diseased, 
contaminated  or  unwholesome,  or  if  it  is  any  part  the  product 
of  a  diseased  animal,  or  the  product  of  an  animal  that  has 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  or  that  has  been  fed  upon 
the  offal  from  a  slaughterhouse,  or  if  it  is  the  milk  from 
an  animal  fed  upon  a  substance  unfit  for  food  for  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  or  from  an  animal  kept  and  milked  in  a  filthy  or  a 
contaminated  stable  or  in  surroundings  that  would  render 
the  milk  contaminated.  Provided,  that  any  article  of  food 
which  may  be  adulterated  and  not  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  and  which  does  not  contain  added  poi¬ 
sonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  and  which  is  not  otherwise 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs  four,  five  and 
six  of  Section  4  of  this  act,  or  which  does  not  contain  any 
filler  or  ingredient  which  debase  without  adding  food  value, 
can  be  manufactured  or  sold,  if  the  same  be  labeled,  branded, 
or  tagged  so  as  to  show  the  exact  character  thereof.  Anci 
all  such  labels  and  all  labeling  of  packages  provided  for  in 
any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  on  the  main  label  of 
each  package  and  in  such  position  and  character  of  type  and 
terms  as  will  be  plainly  seen,  read  and  understood'  by  the 
purchaser  or  consumer.  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requh’ing  or  compelling  the 
proprietors,  manufacturers,  or  sellers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  substance  or  ingredients  to 
disclose  their  trade  formulae  except  in  so  far  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulter¬ 
ation,  imitation  or  misbranding.  But  in  the  case  of  baking 
powders,  every  can  or  other  package,  shall  be  labeled  so  as 
to  show  clearly  the  name  of  the  acid  salt,  which  shall  be 
plainly  stated  on  the  face  of  the  label  to  show  whether  such 
salt  is  cream  of  tartar,  phosphate  or  alum.  Provided,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine,  butterine, 
/or  kindred  compounds  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  and 
labeled  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  the 
real  character  thereof,  provided  the  coloring  matter  or  in- 
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gradients  used  in  coloring  same  is  harmless,  not  poisonous 
and  not  deleterious  to  health. 

§  5.  Mixtures  or  compounds  of  wheat  flour  and  leaven¬ 
ing  ingredients  manufactured  or  sold  as  self  rising  flour  or 
by  any  other  name  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it 
fails  to  conform  to  the  following  standard  of  purity  and 
strength,  to-wit : 

Self  rising  flour  is  composed  of  flour,  salt  and  chemical 
leavening  agents.  The  flour  is  of  the  gi’ade  of  “straight”'  or 
better.  These  chemical  leavening  agents  are  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  and  calcium  acid,  phosphate,  sodium  aluminum  sulphate, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  or  combinations  of  the  same, 
to  produce  when  sold  for  use  not  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  by  weight  available  carbon  dioxide  gas;  and, 

1.  The  names  of  each  of  the  chemical  ingredients  added 
to  said  flour  by  the  manufacturer  shall  be  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  declared  upon  the  front  of  the  label  or  package, 
and  the  proportion  of  calcium  sulphate  contained  in  said 
chemical  ingredients  shall  be  declared  in  terms  of  percen¬ 
tage  by  weight  of  the  acid  ingredients. 

2.  There  shall  not  be  contained  in  any  self  rising  flour 
a  total  of  more  than  3.5  per  cent  of  chemical  leavening  in¬ 
gredients. 

§  6.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  condensed,  evap¬ 
orated  and  concentrated  milk  is  defined  as  the  product  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  elimination  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  water  from  the  fresh,  clean  lacteal  secretion,  colostrum 
free,  obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  cows,  properly 
fed  and  kept.  Said  product  to  contain  when  made  from 
whole  milk,  without  added  sugars,  all  tolerances  allowed,  at 
least  twenty-five  and  five-tenths  per  centum  (25.5%)  of  milk 
solids,  including  at  least  seven  and  eight-tenths  per  centum 
(7.8%)  of  milk  fat;  when  made  from  whole  milk  with  added 
sugars,  all  tolerances  allowed,  at  least  twenty-eight  per 
centum  (28%)  of  milk  solids,  including  at  least  eight  per 
centum  (8%)  of  milk  fat,  and  when  made  from  skimmed 
milk  to  contain,  all  tolerances  allowed,  at  least  twenty  per 
centum  (20%)  of  milk  solids. 

§  7.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  ice  cream  is  hereby 
defined  and  standardized: 

First.  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  food  product,  varied  as  to 
kind  and  proportion  of  ingredients,  within  the  limits  estab¬ 
lished  by  custom  and  usage. 

Second.  Ice  cream  consists  chiefly  of  a  sweetened  and 
flavored  mixture  of  cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  with  or  with¬ 
out  added  milk  fat  in  the  form  of  sound  sweet  butter;  or 
as  contained  in  condensed,  evaporated,  or  concentrated  milk, 
or  in  milk  powder,  and  with  or  without  added  milk  solids, 
not  fat  in  the  form  of  skim  milk  powder  or  as  contained  in 
milk  powder,  or  in  condensed,  evaporated,  or  concentrated 
skim  milk;  or  of  a  sweetened  and  flavored  homogenized  or 
emulsified  mixture  of  sound  sweet  butter,  milk  powder,  or 
skim  milk  powder  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  gelatin, 
vegetable  gums,  or  other  wholesome  stabilizer. 

Third.  Ice  cream  to  be  sold  under  said  name  shall  not 
contain  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  milk  fat,  and  the  con¬ 
tent  of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids  not  fat,  combined  shall  not 
be  less  than  eighteen  (18)  per  cent,  except  that  when  the 
ingredients  of  ice  cream  include  eggs,  fruit  or  fruit  juice, 
cake,  confection,  cocoa  or  chocolate  or  nuts,  such  reduction  of 
the  percentage  of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids  not  fat,  as  may  be 
due  to  the  addition  of  such  ingredients,  shall  be  allowed, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  butter  fat  content  be  less  than 
eight  (8)  per  cent. 

§  8.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  ice  cream  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated: 

First.  If  in  quality  or  grade  per  quart  it  is  lower  than 
the  professed  standard  of  quality  or  grade  per  quart  under 
which  it  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Second.  If  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  or  other  de¬ 
leterious  ingredients  which  may  render  such  ice  cream  in¬ 
jurious  to  health. 

Third.  If  it  contains  any  rancid  or  renovated  or  process 
butter,  or  any  fat  or  oil  other  than  milk  fat  and  the  fat  or 
oil  of  contained  eggs  and  nuts  and  the  fat  or  oil  of  sub¬ 
stances  used  for  flavoring  purposes  only. 

Fourth.  If  it  contains  in  whole  or  in  part  any  filthy  or 
decomposed  substance  which  may  render  such  ice  cream  frT- 
jurious  to  health,  or  is  otherwise  so  contaminated  that  such 
ice  cream  is  injurious  to  health. 

§  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  ice  cream  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded. 

Fb—t.  If  the  label,  brand,  taig,  or  notice  under  which  it 
is  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  kind,  grade,  or  quality,  or  composition  of 


such  ice  cream;  or  if  any  notice  to  the  purchaser  required 
by  this  act  to  be  given  is  omitted. 

Second.  If  it  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  the  product 
of  one  manufacturer  when  in  reality  it  is  the  product  of 
another  manufacturer;  or  if  on  the  label,  brand,  tag,  or  no¬ 
tice  under  which  it  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  there  is  any 
false  statement  concerning  the  sanitary  condition  under 
which  such  ice  cream  is  manufactured. 

§  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  body 
corporate,  by  hmself,  herself,  itself  or  themselves,  or  by 
his,  her,  its,  or  their  agents,  servants  or  employes,  to  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  or  exchange,  or  have  in  possession  with  intent 
to  sell  or  exchange,  any  condensed,  evaporated  or  concen¬ 
trated  milk,  which  shall  not  conform  at  least  to  the  minimum 
standard  set  forth  respectively  in  Section  six  hereof,  and 
which  if  contained  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  does  not  bear 
stamped  or  labeled  thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor  thereof. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  body  cor¬ 
porate  by  himself,  herself,  itself  or  themselves,  or  by  his, 
her,  its,  or  their  agents,  servants,  or  employes,  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  sell  or  exchange,  or  have  in  possession  with  intent  to 
sell  or  exchange,  any  milk,  cream,  skimmed  milk,  condensed, 
evaporated  or  concentrated  milk,  powdered,  dried  or  dessi- 
cated  milk,  or  ice  cream,  or  any  of  the  fluid  derivatives  of 
any  of  them,  to  or  with  which,  has  been  added,  blended,  or 
compounded  any  fats  or  oils,  other  than  milk  fats,  either 
under  the  name  of  said  products  or  articles,  or  under  any 
fictitious  or  trade  names  whatsoever;  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  ice  cream,  the  use  of  fresh  eggs  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one-half  of  .one  per  centum  of  pure  gelatin  gum  traga- 
canth  or  other  vegetable  gums,  or  the  sale,  exposure  for  sale, 
and  having  in  possssion  with  intent  to  sell,  ice  cream  so 
manufacturd. 

§  11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  body 
corporate  by  himself,  herself,  itself,  or  themselves,  or  by 
his,  her,  its,  or  their  agents,  servants,  or  employees,  to  sell 
or  exchange  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange  or  have  in  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell  or  exchange  any  condensed,  evap¬ 
orated,  or  concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or  dessicated  skim¬ 
med  milk,  unless  each  container  shall  bear  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  distinctly 
branded,  indented,  labeled  or  printed  thereon,  together  with 
the  words  “condensed  skimmed  milk,”  or  “dried  skimmed 
milk,”  or  “powdered  skimmed  milk,”  as  the  case  may  be  in 
Roman  letters  of  a  size  at  least  as  large  as  any  other 
words  or  letters  appearing  on  said  brand,  indentation  or 
label. 

§  12.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  any 
person  so  offending,  whether  individually  or  as  a  member 
of  a  partnership,  or  as  a  responsible  agent  or  officer  of  a 
corporate  body,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  such  violation, 
either  on  his  own  behalf  or  in  the  interest  of  a  corporate 
body,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  punished  as  provided  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  for  the  second  offense,  such 
person  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($100.00)  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ($1,000.00),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  three  and  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  be  both 
so  fined  and  imprisoned;  and  for  the  third  or  any  subst- 
quent  offense,  such  person  shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  impris¬ 
onment,  or  both,  as  hereinabove  provided  for  a  second  of¬ 
fense,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  shall  have  his,  her,  or  its 
license  or  permit  to  do  business  revoked. 


Self  Rising  Flour  Bill  Introduced  in  Mississippi 

Representative  Currie  has  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  a  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  self  rising  flour 
which  is  known  as  House  Bill  No.  381.  The  measure  provides 
for  certain  standards  of  manufacture  and  labeling.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  that  the  names  of  the  ingredients  shall  be  plainly 
stated  on  the  label  on  the  package  and  that  the  proportion 
of  calcium  phosphate  contained  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of 
percentage  by  weight  of  the  total  ingredients.  The  text  of 
the  bill  follows: 

An  Act  defining  “self  rising  flour”  and  regulating  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  “self  rising  flour.” 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi:  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
persons,  firm  or  corporation,  within  this  State  to  manufac¬ 
ture  for  sale,  produce  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  have  in  his 
or  their  possession  for  sale,  or  sell,  any  self  rising  flour 
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which  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  for  purity  and 
strength,  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  or  which  is 
not  labeled  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  and  any  per¬ 
son,  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  manufacture  for 
sale,  produce  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
their  possession  for  s§le,  or  sell,  any  self  rising  flour  which 
does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  purity  or  strength, 
as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  or  which  is  not  labeled, 
as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  Twenty-Five  ($25.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  Five 
Hundred  ($500.00)  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  2.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  self  rising 
flour  shall  be  a  combination  of  flour,  salt  and  chemical  leav¬ 
ening  agents.  The  flour  shall  be  wheat  flour  of  the  grade 
“straight”  or  better.  The  chemical  leavening  agents  shall 
be  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  either  calcium  acid  phosphate, 
sodium  aluminum  sulphate,  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  or 
combinations  of  these.  Self  rising  flour  shall  produce  when 
sold  for  use,  not  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  weight 
of  available  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  and  the  names  of  the  chemical 
ingredients  added  to  said  flour  by  the  manufacturer  shall  he 
plainly  and  conspicuously  declared  on  the  front  of  the  label 
or  package;  and  the  proportion  of  calcium  sulphate  con¬ 
tained  in  said  chemical  ingredients  shall  also  be  declared  in 
terms  of  percentage  by  weight  of  the  acid  ingredients.  Self 
rising  flour  shall  not  contain  more  than  3.5  per  cent  or 
chemical  leavening  ingredients. 

Section  3.  That  the  State  Chemist  is  hereby  charged  with 
the  proper  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Section  4.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


Hearing  on  New  York  Skimmed  Milk  Bill 

A  hearing  was  recently  held  at  Albany,  N.  'Y.,  on  the 
Ferris- \\  itter  skimmed  milk  bill,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  The  bill  provides  new 
regulations  for  branding  skimmed  or  filled,  evaporated  or 
condensed  milk  and  has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
agriculture  of  the  Assembly,  which  called  the  hearing.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  the  bill  were  led  by  Byrne  A.  Pyrke,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  included  representatives 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  other  dairy  interests.  Mrs. 
Laura  A.  Cauble,  representing  the  bureau  of  nutrition  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  Albert  Manning,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Conference  Board  of  New  York  State,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  O.  R.  McKee,  representing  a  con¬ 
densed  milk  manufacturer,  opposed  the  measure. 


Hearings  on  Soft  Tax  Bill  in  South  Carolina 

Following  a  hearing  on  the  soft  drink  tax  bill  recently 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  the  ways 
and  means  committee  of  the  House,  recommended  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  proposed  tax  on  sirup  of  from  2  5  to  10  cents 
per  gallon.  This  recommendation  '  was  accepted  by  the 
House.  When  the  bill  reached  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Senate  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  whole  bill  was  returned 
and  the  bill  was  defeated  when  it  came  up  for  a  vote.  How¬ 
ever,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  favored  the 
measure,  resigned.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  re¬ 
committed  and  a  second  hearing  is  scheduled. 


FOOD  CONTROL  MATTERS 


Labeling  of  Vinegar  Made  From  Evaporated  Apples 

The  decision  temporarily  permitting  the  use  of  the  un¬ 
qualified  term  “apple  vinegar”  on  a  product  made  from 
evaporated  apples  or  evaporated  apple  products,  was  re¬ 
cently  revoked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
this  decision,  published  in  September  12,  19  21,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  that  no  seizures  would  be 
made  of  shipments  interstate  of  vinegar  made  from  evapo¬ 
rated  apple  material  if  labeled  “apple  vinegar,”  pending  a 
decision  by  the  courts  of  cases  already  instituted  on  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  this  product  labeled  as  “apple  cider 
vinegar.” 

Since  that  announcement  the  court  has  held  that  vinegar 
made  from  evaporated  apple  products  is  misbranded  if 
labeled  as  “cider  vinegar”  or  “apple  cider  vinegar.”  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  department,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  entire  question,  that  the  term  “apple  vinegar”  is  very 
generally  understood  by  the  consuming  public  to  mean  a 
product  made  by  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tions  of  the  juice  of  fresh  apples,  and  is  therefore  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  the  terms  “cider  vinegar”  and  “apple 
cider  vinegar.” 

A  vinegar  made  from  evaporated  apples  or  evaporated 
apple  products  will  therefore  be  considered  misbranded  if 
labeled  as  “apple  vinegar”  without  further  qualification. 
Such  a  product,  if  properly  made,  is  held  to  be  a  pure  and 
wholesome  article  of  food,  but  it  should  be  sold  under  a 
label  clearly  distinguishing  it  from  the  product  made  from 
the  juice  of  fresh  apples,  such,  for  example,  as,  “evaporated 
apple  vinegar.”  The  decision  temporarily  permitting  the  use 
of  the  unqualified  term  “apple  vinegar”  on  a  product  made 
from  evaporated  apples  or  evaporated  apple  products,  pub¬ 
lished  September  12,  1921,  is  hereby  revoked. 


New  Illinois  Vinegar  Ruling 
Food  Commissioner  A.  H.  Jones  of  Illinois,  has  issued  a 
ruling  requiring  the  names  “cores,”  “skins,”  “pomace,” 
“trimmings,”  or  “dried  apples,”  according  to  material  used, 
to  be  shown  on  the  labels  of  vinegar  made  from  other  sources 
than  apple  cider. 


Violations  of  New  York  Food  Laws 

A  statement  issued  by  Commissioner  Byrne  A.  Pyrke  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  shows  that 
retailers  and  manufacturers  have  paid  during  the  year  1921 
$5,186.87  in  penalties  for  violations  of  the  New  York  State 
Food  Law.  These  penalties  resulted  from  175  cases  reported 
with  nearly  300  cases  awaiting  disposition. 

Inspectors  of  the  department  made  a  total  of  12,885  store 
inspections  and  submitted  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis  1,997 
food  samples.  The  violations  reported  consisted  mainly  of 
improper  branding  of  food  commodities  and  improper  mark¬ 
ing  of  cold  storage  eggs. 


Hr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  Chairman  of  Food  Standards 

Committee 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  defi¬ 
nitions  and  standards  for  foods  at  the  last  meeting  of  that 
committee.  This  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  for¬ 
mulating  standards  and  definitions  for  the  guidance  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  municipal  food  officials  in  enforcing  Federal 
and  state  legislation.  It  is  composed  of  three  representa¬ 
tives  each  from  the  Association  of  American  Dairy  and  Food 
Officials,  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Foods  Reviews  Activities 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  submitted  by  Director  James 
Foust  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Fred  Rasmussen,  shows 
the  vast  amount  of  work  that  was  required  to  protect  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921  from  the  dangers  of  impure 
foods  and  beverages. 

In  1920  the  bureau  expended  $102,284.45,  while  last  year 
the  expenditures  were  reduced  to  $91,894.73.  The  report  In¬ 
dicates  that  each  year  since  the  inception  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods,  the  number  of  analyses  of  the  food  and  drinks  of  the 
state  have  been  practically  the  same.  Thus  in  1907  there 
were  7,400  samples  analyzed  by  the  bureau  chemists,  while 
last  year  there  were  7,422  samples  collected  and  analyzed. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

Editor’s  Note:  Readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  are  invited  to  make  this  Depart¬ 
ment  an  Open  Forum  for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  food  trades. 


The  Problem  of  Bleached  and  Self-Rising  Flour 

DITOR,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

As  practically  all  brands  of  self-rising  flours  sold  in 
the  South  are  bleached,  the  two  problems  i.  e.,  that  of 
bleached  and  that  of  self-rising  flours  become  closely 
related,  if  not  identical.  The  self-rising  flour  manufacturers 
claim  that  there  are  more  than  10,000,000  barrels  of  self-ris¬ 
ing  flour  consumed  in  the  Southeast  annually.  Has  anything 
been  done  to  control  this  food  product?  Does  anyone  defi¬ 
nitely  know  anything  about  its  nutritive  value?  What  in¬ 
spector  is  able  to  attest  anything  as  to  its  purity,  strength,  or 
food-value  ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  perfectly  wholesome  product  of  the 
kind  could  be  made  and  placed  on  the  market,  if  high  grade 
wheat  were  used,  and  if  the  leavening  agents  were  of  high 
degree  of  purity,  and  added  in  such  amounts  as  were  mathe¬ 
matically  correct  to  produce  a  light  dough  and  yet  leave  no 
excess  of  alkali  after  the  chemical  action  ceases.  But  if 
these  products  are  always  so  carefully  prepared  and  of  good 
quality  of  materials,  then  why  should  the  flour  be  so  generally 
a  bleached  flour,  and  why  does  the  manufacturer  not  at  once 
allay  all  suspicion  by  plainly  stating  on  the  label  just  what 
ingredients  enter  into  the  product  ?  Baking  powders  are  now 
so  standardized  that  it  is  possible  for  the  housewife  to  read 
from  the  label  just  what  ingredients  are  present  in  eacn 
brand,  no  matter  which  one  she  chooses  to  use. 

There  are  at  hand  two  general  formulae  for  manufacture 
of  self-rising  flour.  One  calls  for  soda,  3  pounds  per  200 
pound  barrel  of  flour,  3.75  pounds  of  phosphate,  and  salt,  3.75 
pounds.  This  may  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $0.25  per  for¬ 
mula.  To  quote  from  one  miller,  “Self-rising  flour  is  almost 
universally  sold  by  the  millers  to  jobbers  at  $0.25  per  barrel 
over  plain  flour,  showing  them  a  handsome  profit  in  addition 
to  profit  on  the  flour  itself;  and  a  few  with  well  advertised 
brands  get  $0.50  per  barrel  over  the  cost  of  plain  flour.” 

Regulations  on  Bleaching 

Federal  food  laws  do  not  prohibit  bleaching,  if  the  fact  is 
plainly  stated  on  the  label,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
purpose  is  to  conceal  inferiority  or  in  any  way  to  defiaud,  oi 
unless  there  can  be  shown  to  be  harmful  products  remaining 
as  the  result  of  the  bleaching  process.  Many  states  follow 
the  Federal  law  in  this  respect.  Practically  every  method 
of  bleaching  liberates  nitrous  fumes  in  the  flour  which  can 
be  easily  detected  by  chemical  test,  both  before  and  aftei 
baking  the  flour  into  biscuits.  Certainly  with  the  use  of  these 
products  already  markedly  increased  and  constantly  growing 
more  prevalent,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  in¬ 
jurious  substances  are  left  in  the  flour. 

There  is  a  growing  market  for  self-rising  flours  in  the 
Southeast.  One  large  wholesale  grocer  in  Tennessee  reports 
the  sale  of  180  pounds  per  day.  A  salesman  in  Atlanta  re¬ 
ported  that  out  of  a  sale  of  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour  m 
one  day,  350  were  self-rising.  In  one  instance  a  flour  sales¬ 
man  had  booked  up  30,000  barrels  of  self-rising  flour  for 
Georgia  and  Florida  in  one  month.  In  the  city  of  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Florida,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  single  pound 
of  unbleached  flour,  in  the  last  five  months,  from  any  store 
or  wholesale  grocer  handling  flour.  The  grocery  men  report 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  plain  unbleached  flour,  and  a  lot 
of  one  brand  had  to  be  thrown  away  by  one  firm  because  it 
could  not  be  sold.  There  is  a  theory,  which  is  pretty  well 
established,  that  the  process  of  bleaching  is  injurious  to  the 
vitamin  content  of  foods  in  general,  so  that  a  bleached  piod- 
uct  should  not  be  given  the  same  rank  as  a  source  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  which  would  be  accorded  to  an  unbleached  product. 


A  questionnaire  sent  out  to  state  health  officials  brought 
several  interesting  replies.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
learned  that  the  sale  of  bleached  flour  is  prohibited  by  laws 
of  three  states,  i.  e.,  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Many  of  the  food  officials  stated  in  their  replies  that 
they  were  suspicious  of  the  wholesomeness  of  bleached 
flours,  but  were  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing 
about  the  matter  at  present.  There  is  needed  a  campaign  of 
research,  investigation,  education  and  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  indicate  what  may  be  expected  in  the  nutritive  value 
of  such  products,  and  some  regulations  for  standardization, 
in  order  to  protect  the  honest  miller  from  fraudulent  compe¬ 
tition  as  well  as  to  eradicate  wrong,  dishonest  practices  from 
the  trade.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  are  the 
ingredients  of  this  product  as  well  as  other  food  products. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Min¬ 
nesota  does  not  require  that  the  leavening  agents  be  a  part 
of  the  label,  as  the  term  “self-rising”  is  held  to  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  presence  of  such  substances.  All  that  is  required 
on  a  flour  compound  is  a  statement  of  the  cereals  present, 
“in  order  of  their  predominance.”  Iowa,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  a  list  of  ingredients  in  self-rising  flour  to  be  “print¬ 
ed  on  the  label.”  No  complaint  against  either  class  of  flour 
is  made  in  these  two  states  and  no  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  contemplated.  The  Mississippi  law  provides  that  any 
food  product  that  can  be  sold  under  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  “may  be  marketed  in  Mississippi,  and  the  entry 
of  self-rising  flour  into  interstate  commerce  is  not  inhibited. 
Bleached  flour  may  be  sold  if  plainly  branded  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  bleaching.”  The  officials  of  Texas  hold  similar  views. 
They  say:  “The  question  of  bleached  flour  has  frequently  been 
agitated  in  this  state.  We  have  generally  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  such  matters  should  be  regulated  by  Federal 
enactments  before  attempting  to  pass  any  state  law.  In  the 
matter  of  food  products,  in  order  not  to  discriminate  against 
our  local  producer  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  all  laws 
affecting  these  products  be  uniform  in  purpose.”  In  Indiana, 
the  sale  of  “self-rising  flour  is  not  prohibited  but  the  label 
must  show  the  nature  of  the  product.” 

Movement  Against  Bleached  Flour 

Among  the  states  whose  officials  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  bleached  flour,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  California,  and  those  repre¬ 
senting  the  states  in  which  the  sale  of  bleached  flour  is  ille¬ 
gal,  i.  e.,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Dakota.  On 
the  contrary  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  official  in  South  Dakota 
that  “any  legislation  aiming  to  prohibit  entirely  or  limit  the 
sale  of  flour  which  has  been  bleached  is  unwise.”  The  two 
Dakotas  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  diametrically  opposed  views 
on  this  subject.  However,  the  South  Dakota  people  are  said 
to  use  very  little  self-rising  flour  except  in  the  form  of  mix¬ 
tures  such  as  pancake  flour.  All  such  mixtures  are  required 
by  the  laws  of  South  Dakota  to  “be  labeled  to  show  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  which  they  are  composed.” 

If  the  flours  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  bleached,  then  the  mil¬ 
lers  of  the  states  in  which  this  practice  is  illegal  are  put  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  those  of  other  states.  The 
Southeastern  Millers’  Association  states  that  the  prejudice 
against  self-rising  flour  has  been  created  to  some  extent 
through  the  attempts  of  the  baking  powder  manufacturers 
to  discredit  it.  This  organization  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  self-rising  flour  is  an  economical  method  of  buy¬ 
ing  flour,  and  the  claim  is  further  made  that  it  saves  the 
housewife  83.75  per  barrel.  They  estimate  that  more  than 
5,000,000  barrels  of  self-rising  flour  are  sold  in  the  South 
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annually.  “This  effects  a  saving  of  more  than  $15,000,000 
per  annum  to  the  southern  consumer.” 

Wholesomeness  Tested  by  Animal  Experimentation 

Is  it  possible  that  the  southern  consumer  is  saving  dollars 
at  the  expense  of  health?  Some  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  is  the  situation.  The  whole  problem  of  wholesomenesa 
of  these  products  must  soon  be  tested  out  by  means  of  ani¬ 
mal  experimentation.  There  is  no  other  way  of  securing 
such  reliable  and  unbiased  evidence  for  or  against  any  food 
as  the  feeding  of  it,  to  experimental  albino  rats.  There  has 
been  started  a  series  of  experiments  in  a  laboratory  under 
the  author’s  direction.  We  hope  that  other  nutrition  work¬ 
ers  will  undertake  the  study  of  this  problem.  If  bleaching 
of  flour  is  innocuous,  let  us  learn  it  definitely  and  so  be  rid 
of  the  fear  of  using  or  recommending  for  use  the  bakery 
products  into  which  such  flours  have  entered. 

A  list  of  the  states  whose  officials  expressed  no  interest  or 
concern  in  regard  to  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  “self¬ 
starters,”  and  “lily-whites,”  may  give  some  indication  as  to 
where  evidence  may  be  obtained  in  favor  of  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  these  products.  They  include  those  from  whom  we 
have  received  replies  up  to  date,  as  follows:  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Iowa,  Texas,  South  Dakota,  Mississippi,  Minnesota, 
Oklahoma,  Massachusetts,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Maryland, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Vermont,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Maine,  New  York, 
Washington,  Montana.  This  does  not  by  any  means  indicate 
that  these  products  are  considered  harmless,  but  that  the 
Federal  law  has  been  followed,  which  simply  requires  the 
word  “bleached”  to  appear  on  the  label.  The  commissioner 
for  Connecticut  writes  that  there  is  no  special  legislation  in 
that  state  on  the  subject,  but  that  “personally  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  the  bleaching  of  flour  prohibited,  but  doubts  if  such 
a  law  could  be  passed  in  that  state.” 

State  Laws  on  Bleached  Flours 

In  closing,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  laws  in  those  states 
which  prohibit  the  sale  of  bleached  flour.  In  section  4601f 
of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  laws,  we  find  this  state¬ 
ment:  “It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale 
or  have  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell  for  use  or  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  state,  any  flour  that  has  been  artificially 
bleached.”  Commissioner  J.  Q.  Emery  stated  that  this  law 
was  enacted  about  eleven  years  ago.  Section  two  of  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Food  Act  of  May  13,  1909,  defines  food 
and  includes  flour;  section  three  defines  adulteration.  Section 
2,  “The  term  ‘food,’  as  used  in  thi  sact,  shall  include  not  only 
every  article  used  for  food  by  man,  but  also  every  article 
used  for,  or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  or  intended  for 
use  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of,  food  for  man.” 
Section  3,  fourth  clause:  “An  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  be  mixed,  colored  or  changed  in  color,  coated, 
polished,  powdered,  stained  or  bleached,  whereby  damage  or 
inferiority  is  concealed,  or  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
purchaser,  etc.”  Fifth  clause,  “if  it  contains  any  added  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  etc.,  or  contains  .  .  .  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitrous 
acid  or  nitrates,  or  other  added  ingredients,  deleterious  to 
health.”  Ruling  dated  May  4,  1914,  expressly  prohibits  the 
sale  of  bleached  flour.  “Under  the  specific  language  of  the 
act  of  the  commonwealth  there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue, 
and  that  is  to  prosecute  all  manufacturers  or  dealers  who 
manufacture  or  sell  flour  in  Pennsylvania  which  contains  ni¬ 
trous  acid  or  nitrites.”  Chlorine  is  also  ruled  out,  by  the 
decision  in  the  Kevin  case,  since  the  Penn  law  states  “or 
other  added  ingredient  deleterious  to  health,”  the  court  held 
“that  if  the  added  substance  is  injurious  to  health  in  any 
quantity  it  cannot  be  used  so  the  question  of  quantity  is 
immaterial.”  The  monthlv  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Foods,  dated  November, 
and  December,  1919,  is  very  enlightening  on  the  subject  of 
the  physiological  effect  of  nitrous  acid  fumes.  Similarly,  the 
North  Dakota  food  law  in  clause  two,  section  three  declares 
foods  which  contain  nitrous  acid,  etc.,  to  be  adulterated,  and 
rulings  of  the  court  make  the  sale  of  bleached  flour  absolutely 
prohibited. 

No  southern  state  has  yet  adopted  such  legislation,  but 
there  are  many  officials  who  would  look  upon  such  a  move¬ 
ment  with  favor.  The  condition  in  the  South  is  well  ex- 


piessed  by  the  state  chemist  of  Georgia  when  he  states  that, 
We  are  not  irt  a  wheat  producing  section  of  our  country.  It 
is  not  fair  to  our  consumers  to  allow  the  manufacturer's  of 
another  section  the  right  to  take  a  damaged  or  inferior  grain, 
piind  it,  bleach  it  to  such  a  grade  that  it  could  be  sold  for 
more  money  than  it  is  really  worth.”  The  main  objection  to 
self-rising  flours  is  the  fact  that  the  flour  is  not  always  of 
the  highest  grade,  nor  are  the  leavening  ingredients  always 
sufficiently  proportioned.  It  is  true  that  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  such  flours  are  not  as  good  as  a  straight  flour.  If  the 
sale  of  bleached  flour  were  prohibited,  it  would  not  deprive 
the  consumer  of  anything  in  flavor  or  nutritive  value  in  the 
flour,  it  would  merely  deprive  the  miller  of  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  defraud  the  public,  by  selling  them  a  damaged 
or  inferior  brand  of  flour,  at  a  price  which  could  be  demanded 
for  the  highest  grade.” 

In  this  as  in  other  subjects  which  affect  the  nutrition  of 
the  people  let  us  “educate  and  co-operate.” 

JUANITA  E.  DARRAH, 

State  Research  Specialist  in  Nutrition, 
_ Tallahassee,  Fla. 


Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

I  am  delighted  to  see  The  American  Food  Journal  improv¬ 
ing  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  and  I  hope  all  of  the  mar- 
gaiin  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  subscribers  to 
it.  I  was,  of  course,  especially  interested  in  the  article  on 
the  Referee  Reports  on  Milk  Compounds  in  your  February 
issue. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  ABBOTT, 

Secretary,  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers, 

1212  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  27,  1922. 


Butter  Reaching  “Normal  Level” 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

“Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.”  This  saying  manifests 
itself  more  clearly  every  day.  Our  going  has  not  been 
smooth  the  past  year,  but  after  every  rain  comes  sunshine. 
We  welcome  creamery  butter  down  to  its  rightful  price  level! 
It  had  to  come— we  knew  it.  With  a  70-cent  butter  market 
margarin  factories  sprang  up  overnight.  The  operators  of 
these  plants  had  only  one  thought  in  mind,  that  of  making 
money.  They  had  no  regard  or  respect  for  the  industry  of 
the  product  they  made.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  has  come! 
Any  old  thing  would  sell  when  butter  was  70  cents  a  pound', 
but  today  it  is  a  different  story. 

Thousands  have  been  attracted  by  the  recent  declines  in 
creamery  butter  and  the  free  advertising  enjoyed  by  the 
butter  interests  at  the  present  time,  is  tremendous — but  just 
one  minute:  we  must  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  1918,  19  and 
20,  and  go  back  to  1915,  16  and  17.  The  spread  today  be¬ 
tween  our  own  product  and  fancy  creamery  is  greater  than 
at  the  same  time  in  either  of  the  latter  three  years.  Don’t 
think  in  terms  of  war-time  butter  prices!  In  1917  everybody 
regarded  45  cents  as  high  for  butter — and  it  was,  too.  Today 
45  cents  represents  just  as  much  as  45  cents  did  in  1917.  The 
public  is  slow  to  realize  this. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  C.  CODLING, 
Margarin  Manager, 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company. 

February  14,  1922. 


Likes  Authoritative  Articles 

Dear  Mr.  Emery: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  January  9,  and 
copy  of  the  December  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

Your  publication,  containing  so  many  authoritative  arti¬ 
cles,  is  of  very  great  interest  to  us. 

Very  truly, 

BLANCHE  M.  DWYER, 
Chicago  Office  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

January  23,  1922. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Calder  Bill  Not  Likely  to  Come  Up  at  This 
Session  of  Congress 

IX/TORE  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  food  control  offi¬ 
cials’  association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  took 
definite  steps  towards  setting  in  motion  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  uniformity  in  food  laws.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
same  association  last  November  in  Miami,  Florida,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  again  discussed,  with  the  result  that  a  motion  was 
passed  instructing  the  executive  committee  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  providing  for  uni¬ 
formity. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present  there  is  but  one  definite 
proposal  under  consideration  for  food  law  uniformity,  that 
being  embodied  in  the  Calder  bill,  which  has  been  pending 
in  Congress  for  some  time.  Most  of  the  food  control  otn- 
cials  are  greatly  opposed  to  the  Calder  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
though  admitting  the  desirability  of  some  form  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  labeling  and  laws. 

The  Calder  bill,  it  is  generally  understood,  was  framed  by 
Thomas  J.  Lannen,  deceased,  who  was  counsel  for  the  Fla¬ 
voring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  object  of  the  bill  wins  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy,  a  criticism  of  it  frequently  heard  is  that  it  was 
written  solely  from  the  manufacturers’  viewpoint. 

An  opinion  expressed  at  the  food  control  officials’  conven¬ 
tion  at  Miami  by  one  of  the  state  commissioners  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Calder  bill  has  as  much  chance  of  passage  as 
a  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill  it  would 
appear  to  have  very  little  chance  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  apt  to  be  engrossed  up  to  the  day  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  in  discussing  the  tariff,  railroad  affairs,  ship  subsidy, 
the  bonus  bill  and  other  similarly  urgent  matters.  The  Cal¬ 
der  bill  and  other  pending  food  legislation,  such  as  the 
Haugen  bill,  cold  storage  bill,  Voigt  bill,  etc.,  probably  will 
not  even  come  up  for  consideration  before  the  next  session. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  food  control  officials 
will  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  together  various  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  food  industry  so  that  differences  of  opinions  as  to 
uniformity  of  laws  may  be  threshed  out  and  an  agreement 
reached,  if  possible,  upon  a  common  aim. 


The  Making  of  Roquefort  Cheese  in  America 
rPHIS  is  a  story  of  American  conquest.  Not  military  or 
commercial,  but  conquest  in  science.  It  is  but  a  single 
chapter  in  the  greater  story  of  the  appropriation  of  all  good 
things  of  the  Old  World  by  the  New.  We  tell  the  story  here 
not  because  American-made  Roquefort  cheese  is  going  to  turn 
anything  upside-down  in  this  country,  for  it  isn’t;  but  be¬ 
cause  this  achievement  of  food  chemists  is  illustrative  of 
other  conquests  that  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Here  is  the  story.  Roquefort,  or  green  mold  cheese,  has 
been  manufactured  in  Europe  for  at  least  since  500  A.  D.  In 
recent  times  its  manufacture  has  been  limited  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  little  region  around  Aveyron,  in  southern 
France.  It  is  made  from  sheep’s  milk,  and  a  special  dairy 
strain  of  sheep  has  been  developed  for  this  purpose.  In 
1908,  450,000  of  these  sheep  produced  19,845,000  pounds  of 
cheese.  Now  the  reason  that  all  our  Roquefort  cheese 
comes  from  Aveyron  is  not  because  these  sheep  cannot  be 
raised  elsewhere,  but  because  the  peculiar  quality  of  flavor 
and  texture  of  the  cheese  are  due  to  its  being  cured  under 
certain  peculiar  conditions,  and  because  these  conditions  are 
furnished  by  cei’tain  caves  in  this  region. 


“The  eaves  in  Roquefort  are  of  a  peculiar  rock  formation 
in  which  there  are  caves  and  grottoes  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  outside  by  numerous  channels.  Through 
these  moist  channels  there  is  a  vigorous  cii’culation  of  air, 
causing  a  low  temperature  as  a  result  of  rapid  evaporation. 
The  temperature  and  humidity  remain  quite  constant  the 
year  around,  and  these  natural  conditions,  together  with  the 
ventilation,  are  favorable  to  mold  growth  and  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  Roquefort  cheese.”  The  milk  is  curdled  in  the  usual 
way,  the  curd  placed  in  forms,  and  then  sprinkled  with  bread 
crumbs  that  have  been  thoroughly  molded  by  a  pure  culture 
of  the  Roquefort  mold.  The  curd  is  mixed  and  then  left  in 
the  forms  several  days  to  drain.  The  cheese  then  receives  a 
rather  heavy  salting,  and  is  again  allowed  to  drain.  A  scum 
soon  forms  over  the  surface  and  this  is  removed  after  a  time. 
Then  the  cheeses  are  punched  full  of  holes  to  admit  air  and 
aid  the  development  of  the  mold.  Now  they  are  ready  for 
the  curing  caves.  In  these  caves  the  temperature  is  always 
39  and  46  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  relative  humidity  is  be¬ 
tween  90  and  100  degrees;  and  a  stiff  breeze  through  the 
grottoes  provides  good  ventilation.  After  some  five  or  six 
months  the  cheese  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  method  of  manufacture  of  this  strange 
but  delightful  food  product.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  of 
it  are  imported  into  this  country  yearly,  and  of  course  are 
sold  for  very  high  prices.  Several  years  ago  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  set  itself 
the  problem  of  learning  how  to  manufacture  this  French 
delicacy  in  America.  “What  the  French  can  do,  we  can  do,” 
and  so  on.  But  we  don’t  have  milk  sheep  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Yankee  farmers  would  have  the 
patience  to  milk  them  if  we  had  them.  Therefore  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  use  cows’  milk.  And  we  don’t  have  caves  like  the 
ones  described  above.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  build  cur¬ 
ing  rooms  and  imitate  mechanically  the  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  in  the  caves.  After  several  years  of 
experimenting,  the  problems  have  been  solved,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  published  in  Bulletin  970,  under  the  authorship  of  K. 
J.  Matheson.  Not  all  the  commercial  problems  have  been 
solved,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  a 
high  quality  Roquefort  cheese,  very  characteristic  and  read¬ 
ily  marketable,  can  be  made  in  this  country  from  cows’  milk; 
and  we  take  off  our  hats  to  the  men  of  the  Dairy  Division 
for  this  signal  achievement. 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  the  story,  if  it  is  not  already 
obvious.  It  vindicates  what  we  have  said  before  in  these 
columns,  that  the  technical  man,  especially  the  chemist,  is 
to  be  looked  to  for  most  of  the  progress  that  will  be  made 
and  has  been  made  in  the  food  industry.  Other  examples  il¬ 
lustrating  this  contention  could  be  cited,  but  they  will  be 
reserved  for  other  occasions. 


Bills  Introduced  to  Regulate  Sale  and  Labeling  of 

Self-Rising  Flour 

Within  the  past  month  or  so  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  law-making  bodies  of  two  southern  states  providing 
for  regulation  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  self-rising  flour. 
The  first  bill  was  introduced  in  Mississippi  late  in  January 
and  early  in  February  a  Kentucky  bill  was  introduced  con¬ 
taining  similar  provisions. 

Up  to  date  self  rising  flour  has  met  with  no  federal  or 
state  laws  not  applying  generally  to  all  food  products.  How¬ 
ever,  of  late  an  agitation  has  sprung  up  in  the  South,  where 
self-rising  flour  is  used  very  extensively,  in  favor  of  more 
definite  labeling  of  its  ingredients. 
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Defines  Scope  of  Association  Activities 

Correspondence  Between  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Indicates  That  Activities  Will  Not  be  Materially  Affected 
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T  is  not  believed  that  the  activities  of  trade  associations 
will  be  materially  affected  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
such  organizations  by  the  informal  opinion  recently  fur¬ 
nished  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Attorney  General 
Daugherty.  The  activities  of  trade  associations  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  conferences  between  the  two  officials, 
in  an  effort  to  determine  upon  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

A  list  of  activities  covering  the  major  part  of  the  work  of 
such  organizations  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
by  Secretary  Hoover.  In  returning  the  list  the  Attorney 
General  declared  that  such  activities  would  not  be  considered 
as  violating  any  law  “provided  always  that  whatever  is  done 
is  not  used  as  a  scheme  or  device  to  curtail  production  or 
enhance  prices,  and  does  not  have  the  effect  of  suppressing 
competition.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  advance  just 
what  the  effect  of  a  plan  when  put  into  actual  operation  may 
be.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  trade  associa¬ 
tions  whose  members  are  vitally  interested  in  advancing  or, 
as  they  term  it,  stabilizing  prices,  and  who  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  associations  are  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  each  other.  Therefore,  the  expression  of  the  view  that 
the  things  may  be  done  lawfully  is  only  tentative;  and  if  in 
the  actual  practice  of  any  of  them,  it  shall  develop  that  com¬ 
petition  is  suppressed  or  prices  are  materially  enhanced,  this 
department  must  treat  such  a  practice  as  it  treats  any  other 
one  which  is  violative  of  the  anti-trust  act.” 

Scope  of  Trade  Association  Activity 

The  legal  activities  of  a  trade  association  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Daugherty  are  as  follows: 

1.  Provide  for  its  members  a  standard  or  uniform  system 
of  cost  accounting  and  recommend  its  use,  provided  that  the 
costs  so  arrived  at  by  the  uniform  method  are  not  furnished 
by  the  members  to  each  other  or  by  the  members  to  the 
association  and  by  the  latter  to  the  individual  members,  ana 
provided  that  no  cost  is  adopted  uniformly  as  to  any  item 
of  expense. 

2.  May  advocate  and  provide  for  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  trade  phrases  and  trade  names  by  its  respective  member 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  confusion  in  trade  expressions  and 


for  harmony  of  construction  as  to  the  meaning  of  trade 
phrases,  names  and  terms. 

3.  May,  in  co-operation  with  its  members,  advocate  and 
provide  for  the  standardization  of  quality  and  grades  of 
product  of  such  members,  to  the  end  that  the  buying  public 
may  know  what  it  is  to  receive  when  a  particular  grade  or 
quality  is  specified;  and  may,  after  standardizing  quality 
and  grade,  provide  standard  forms  of  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correctly  designating  the  standards  of  quality  and 
grades  of  product;  and  may  standardize  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  terms,  its  processes  in  production,  and  its  machinery; 
and  may  co-operate  with  its  members  in  determining  means 
for  the  elimination  of  wasteful  processes  in  production  and 
distribution  and  for  the  raising-  of  ethical  standards  in  trade 
for  the  prevention  of  dishonest  practices. 

4.  May  collect  credit  information  as  to  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility,  business  reputation  and  standing  of  those  using 
the  products  of  the  industry;  and  may  furnish  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  individual  members  upon  request  therefor,  provided 
such  information  is  not  used  by  the  association  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  establishing  so-called 
“blacklists.” 

5.  May  arrange  for  the  handling  of  the  insurance  of  its 
members,  including  fire,  industrial,  indemnity  or  group  in¬ 
surance.  (In  other  words,  the  members  of  an  industry, 
through  the  agency  of  a  trade  association,  can  arrange  for 
or  place  all  of  the  insurance  of  the  members.) 

6.  May,  in  co-operation  with  its  members,  engage  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising  for  the  promotion  of  trade  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  association  engaged  in  the  particular  industry. 

7.  May,  for  and  in  behalf  of  its  members,  engage  in  the 
promotion  of  welfare  work  in  the  plants  or  organizations  of 
its  members,  which  welfare  work  includes  sick  benefits  and 
unemployment  insurance  for  employees,  uniform  arrange¬ 
ments  for  apprenticeship  in  trade  education,  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  the  establishment  of  an  employment  depart¬ 
ment  or  bureau  for  co-operation  with  employees. 

Collective  Consideration  of  Legislative  Matters 

8.  May,  in  co-operation  with  and  acting  for  and  in  behalf 
of  its  members,  handle  all  legislative  questions  that  may  af¬ 
fect  the  particular  industry,  regarding  factories,  trades, 
tariff,  taxes,  transportation,  employers’  liability  and  work- 
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men’s  compensation,  as  well  as  the  handling  of  vate  litiga¬ 
tion  and  railroad  transportation  questions. 

9.  May,  in  co-operation  with  and  acting  for  and  in  behalf 
of  its  members,  undertake  the  promotion  of  closer  relations 
between  the  particular  industry  and  the  Federal  and  the 
state  departments  of  government  which  may  have  adminis¬ 
tration  of  laws  affecting  the  particular  industry  in  any  form. 

10.  (a)  May  collect  statistics  from  each  member  showing 
his  volume  of  production,  his  capacity  to  produce,  the  wages 
paid,  the  consumption  of  his  product  in  domestic  or  foreign 
trade,  and  his  distribution  thereof,  specifying  the  volume  of 
distribution  by  districts,  together  with  his  stock,  wholesale 
or  retail. 

(b)  May,  on  receipt  of  the  individual  reports  of  each  mem¬ 
ber,  compile  the  information  in  each  report  into  a  consoli¬ 
dated  statement  which  shows  the  total  volume  of  production 
of  the  membership,  its  capacity  to  produce  by  districts  of 
production,  which,  in  some  instances,  includes  a  state  or  less 
area;  the  wages  by  districts  of  production,  the  consumption 
in  foreign  or  domestic  trade  by  districts,  the  volume  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  districts  and  the  stocks  on  hand,  wholesale  and 
retail,  by  districts. 

(c)  And  if,  after  compiling  the  information  as  aforesaid, 
the  information  received  from  the  members  as  well  as  the 
combined  information  is  not  given  by  the  association  to  any 
other  person,  ;may  then  file  the  combined  statement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  distribution  by  him  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  through  the  public  press  or  otherwise 
and  to  the  public  generally  and  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  product  of  the  industry,  it  being 


understood  that  the  individual  reports  for  the  members 
should  cover  either  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  longer 
periods  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  members,  and, 
when  a  period  is  adopted,  the  reports  shall  cover  such  period. 

Publication  of  Prices 

11.  (a)  May,  at  the  time  it  collects  the  production  and 

distribution  statistics  above  outlined,  at  the  same  time  have 
members  report  the  prices  they  have  received  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  have  sold  during  the  period  taken,  specifying  the 
volume  of  each  grade,  brand,  size,  style  or  quality,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  price  received  for  the  volume  so  sold 
in  each  of  the  respective  districts  where  the  product  is  sold. 

(b)  May,  without  making  known  to  any  person  the  individ¬ 
ual  price  reports  of  any  member,  consolidate  all  of  the  re¬ 
ports  into  one,  and  show  the  average  price  received  for  the 
total  volume  of  each  grade,  brand,  size,  style,  or  quality,  as 
the  case  may  be,  distribute  in  each  district  covered  by  the 
distribution  statistics  for  the  period  covered  by  each  individ¬ 
ual  report. 

(c)  And  may,  after  making  such  compilation,  send  the  com¬ 
piled  report  as  to  average  price,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  to  be  by  him  distributed  to  the  public 
and  to  any  or  all  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry  making  the  report. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  10  and  11,  that  the 
Attorney  General,  while  sanctioning  the  gathering  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  does  not  state 
that  such  statistics  may  be  disseminated  by  an  organization 
among  its  members,  who  have  furnished  the  figures  and 
borne  the  cost  necessary  for  their  compilation. 


U.  S.  Foodstuffs  Division  Begins  New  Work 


'T'HE  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  completed  plans  for  a  new  service  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  food-products  trade.  Statements  showing  the 
trade  movement  of  various  commodities  will  be  compiled  by 
the  division  and  sent  out  monthly  to  concerns  desirous  of 
securing  such  information. 

The  statements  which  the  foodstuffs  division  will  send  out 
will  show  the  imports,  by  quantity  and,  in  some  instances,  by 
value,  of  the  various  foreign  commodities  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  the  exports  of  our  principal  domestic  products,  and  re¬ 
exports  of  such  foreign  products  as  we  re-ship,  such  as  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa. 

The  tentative  list  of  commodities  to  be  covered  by  this 
statement  includes:  Imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil,  peanuts 
and  peanut  oil,  and  olives  and  olive  oil,  by  countries;  linseed 
oil,  by  countries;  rice  and  rice  flour,  by  districts;  tea,  by 
countries  and  customs  districts;  molasses,  by  customs  dis¬ 
tricts.  Exports  of  lard  compound,  oleomargarin,  vegetable- 
oil  margarin  and  vegetable-oil  compounds,  by  countries;  co¬ 
conut,  cottonseed,  peanut,  soya-bean,  linseed  and  corn  oils, 
by  countries;  linseed  oil,  by  countries;  oil  cake  and  meal,  by 
countries;  eggs  (in  shell),  butter,  cheese  and  margarin,  by 


countries;  canned  meats,  by  countries;  canned  milk,  by  coun¬ 
tries;  canned  fish  (salmon,  sardine,  flaked  fish  and  other),  by 
countries;  canned  asparagus,  corn,  soups  and  tomatoes,  by 
countries;  canned  peas,  beans  and  vegetables  not  elsewhere 
specified,  by  countries;  canned  pears,  cherries,  peaches  and 
pineapple,  by  countries;  canned  plums  and  fruits  not  else¬ 
where  specified,  preserved  fruits,  jellies  and  jams,  by  coun¬ 
tries;  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  by  countries;  corn,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rye  and  rye  flour,  by  countries; 
com  meal,  flour,  hominy  and  grits,  and  other  corn  products 
for  table  use,  by  countries;  rice  and  rice  flour,  by  countries; 
bread,  biscuit  and  crackers,  by  countries;  coarse  grain  feeds, 
by  countries;  glucose,  hops  and  malt,  by  countries;  meats  and 
meat  products,  by  countries;  confectionery,  honey  and  maple 
sugar  and  sirup,  by  countries;  pickles  and  sauces  by  coun¬ 
tries.  Re-exports  of  rice  and  rice  flour,  by  countries;  tea,  by 
countries  and  customs  districts;  cocoa  (powdered)  and  choco¬ 
late  (except  confectionery)  by  countries;  breadstuff’s,  in  tran¬ 
sit — Canadian  shipments  outward,  from  the  specified  customs 
districts. 

Business  concerns  wishing  to  have  their  names  put  on  the 
mailing  list  for  receipt  of  these  reports  should  write  to  the 
division,  stating  which  reports  they  are  interested  in. 


Steps  Taken  to  Carry  out  Packers’  Consent  Decree 


'pHE  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  March  3 
submitted  to  the  Senate  his  report  outlining  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  so-called  packers’  consent  decree.  This  decree,  among 
other  things,  prohibits  the  packers  from  owning  capital  stock 
or  other  interest  in  public  stockyard  market  companies, 
stockyard  terminal  railroads,  or  stockyard  market  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  provides  that  within  90  days  from  the  entry  of  the 
decree  the  defendants  as  have  such  interests  shall  file  in 
court  a  plan  for  divestment  of  their  interests. 

None  of  the  plans  approved  by  the  court  have  as  yet  been 
consummated,  and  extensions  of  time  for  their  carrying  out 
were  allowed  by  the  court  upon  a  showing  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  that  they  have  been  unable  to  sell  their  interests  at  any 
reasonable  price,  principally  because  of  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  disposing  of  such  large  holdings  during  the 
unsettled  business  conditions  which  have  existed  practically 


continuously  since  the  entry  of  this  decree,  the  Attorney 
General  stated. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the  packers  are  enjoined 
from  dealing  in  “unrelated”  lines,  adding  that  the  time  for 
the  complete  divestment  of  the  defendants  of  the  prohibitive 
holdings  with  reference  to  unrelated  lines  has  not  yet  ex¬ 
pired.  “However,”  it  was  stated,  “some  holdings  of  defend¬ 
ants  in  some  corporations  dealing,  etc.,  in  such  unrelated 
lines  have  been  disposed  of  by  defendants  and  such  disposi¬ 
tions  have  been  reported  to  and  approved  by  the  court.”  The 
defendants,  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree,  began  a  process  of 
elimination  of  the  stocks  of  merchandise  of  the  prohibited 
unrelated  lines  and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  now  in¬ 
formally  informed  that  some  of  such  interests  have  been 
completely  eliminated  and  others  about  so,  and  that  when  the 
time  for  complete  divestment  of  these  interests  expires  the 
Department  of  Justice  believes  it  will  then  be  its  duty  to 
require  a  formal  showing  in  court  as  to  such  matters. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  Problems  of  Nutrition  and  Diet  for  Dietitians  and  Domestic 

Scince  Teachers 

Conducted  by  Bertha  N.  Baldwin 


Editor’s  Note.— Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  questions  to  be  answered  in  this 

department,  which  is  prepared  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  current  information _ 

answering  specific  questions  and  problems  suggested  by  our  readers. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Various  Salad  Oils 


AN  interesting  question  has  come  in  that  brings  up  the 
whole  subject  of  the  value  of  the  various  oils  used  for 
salad  oils,  and  the  effect,  of  the  manner  of  preparation 
on  their  nutritive  content. 

Olive  oil  stands,  by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  oils  for  salads.  The  olives  are  cold  pressed — that  is  they 
are  not  heated  before  pressing.  The  first  oil  to  be  extracted 
is  the  finest  quality  and  is  known  as  virgin  oil.  Inferior 
grades  are  obtained  by  re-pressing  after  the  addition  of 
water.  Because  the  olives  are  cold  pressed  the  oil  does  not 
require  subsequent  treatment  to  make  it  edible — the  virgin 
oil  being  delicate  in  flavor  and  a  clear  light  greenish  yellow 
in  color.  The  flavor  varies  with  the  variety,  ripeness,  manner 
of  handling,  length  of  time  the  fruit  is  stored  before  press¬ 
ing,  and  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  it  is  drawn. 

Cottonseed  Oil  Holds  Important  Place 
Cottonseed  oil  now  holds  an  important  place  after  olive 
oil.  To  obtain  the  oil,  more  manipulation  is  necessary 
than  in  the  case  of  olive  oil,  and  more  refining  of  the  ex¬ 
tract.  The  cottonseeds  are  cleaned,  the  hull  or  hard  out¬ 
side  coat  is  broken,  liberating  the  oil-containing  part  which 
is  ground,  then  heated  or  cooked  and  finally  pressed.  The 
resulting  oil  is  crude — of  a  nutty,  not  unpleasant  flavor 
and  dark  red  color  and  contains  materials  that  develop 
disagreeable  flavors  and  pronounced  rancidity.  All  hot 
pressed  and  extracted  oils  have  this  coloring  and  flavoring 
which  has  to  be  removed  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  food 
purposes. 

To  refine  such  oils  different  agents  have  been  used — 
various  acids  and  alkalies,  salts  like  borax,  water-glass, 
and  at  one  time  potassium  bichromate  and  potassium  per¬ 
manganate.  Sometimes  a  strong  salt  brine  is  added  to 
produce  a  cleaner  separation  of  soap.  The  present  com¬ 
mercial  method  consists  simply  of  treating  the  warm,  oil 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  heating  to  about  120  de¬ 
grees  P.  The  alkali  combines  with  the  fatty  acids  form¬ 
ing  a  soap  which  settles.  '  Much  of  the  coloring  matter  is 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  or  precipitated,  leaving  a  “sn.-m- 
mer  yellow”  oil  which  is  used  for  margarin  or  cooking  oil. 
For  a  salad  oil,  the  next  process  is  bleaching,  which  is  done 
by  mixing  the  hot  refined  oil  with  a  small  quantity  of  Fuller’s 
earth  which  takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  color 
that  was  not  removed  by  the  'alkali.  As  a  final  process 
the  oil  is  deodorized  by  washing  with  steam  or  heated  air. 

The  final  product  is  nearly  free  from  the  characteristic 
flavor  and  makes  a  good  oil  for  salad/.  Its  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is  the  lower  price  compared  with  olive  oil,  as  the 
highest  quality  of  cottonseed  oil  costs  about  one-half  the 
medium  grade  of  olive  oil.  It  ‘‘has  essentially  the  same 
food  value  since  both  are  practically  pure  fats.” 

The  Process  of  Refining  Com  Oil 
Corn  oil  is  another  salad  oil.  This  is  made  as  a  by¬ 
product  when  the  germ  which  contains  the  oil  is  removed 
from  the  corn  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  other  corn 
products.  The  older  process — the  wet  process — is  to  soak 
the  corn  in  dilute  acid  (sulphurous)  for  some  time  and 
separate  the  germ  from  the  grain.  The  oil  obtained  by  this 


method  will  be  already  rancid  when  it  is  extracted  and 
will  have  to  be  refined.  The  germs  are  cured  until  tough 
and  leatheiy,  then  are  flattened  so  that  the  oil  cells  are 
bi  oken.  The  material  is  pressed  similar  to  the  way  cot¬ 
tonseed  is.  The  newer  process — the  dry  process — is  to  re¬ 
move  the  germ  | mechanically.  It  consists  of  heating  the  grains 
with  live  steam,  then  putting  them  through  a  machine  that 
removes  the  bran,  breaks  the  kernel  and  partially  separates 
the  germs.  By  the  dry  process  if  the  corn  is  sound,  the 
oil  can  be  used  for  food  purposes  with  little  or  no  refining. 

Peanut  oil  is  used  more  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
It  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  olive  in  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  and  stands  between  the  olive  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  in  grade  and  price.  It  is  cold  pressed  like  the 
olive,  yielding  an  extract  that  is  nearly  colorless  and  has 
a  pleasant  nutty  taste  and  needs  no  refining  to  make  it 
suitable  for  salad  purposes.  To  remove  the  characteristic 
flavor,  however,  elaborate  refining  is  necessary. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Salad  Oils 

Thees  oils  are  all  generally  wholesome  and  all  are  di¬ 
gested  to  practically  the  same  degree.  From  the  calorie 
standpoint  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  food  value — being 
practically  100  per  cent  fat,  thus  yielding  about  4000 
calories  per  pound.  (Butter,  containing  water  and  salt, 
yields  3500  calories  per  pound).  On  the  protein  and  mineral 
side  there  is  no  serious  question  ‘‘since  commercially  iso¬ 
lated  fats  as  butter,  lard  and  edible  oils  are  practically 
devoid  of  protein  and  mineral  ash  constituents.” 

Any  comparison  of  their  value  must  be,  then,  around  the 
ever  elusive  vitaimine,  and  in  particular  fat-soluble  A. 
General  tables  show  that  these  oils  are  entirely  lacking  in 
vitamines.  The  question  is — are  they  fundamentally  lack¬ 
ing  in  this  factor,  or  have  the  vitamines  been  destroyed  in 
the  extraction  of  the  oil?  Such  processes  as  heating  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen  may  be  suspected  of  destroying  all  or 
part  of  some  original  vitamine.  But  olive  oil  fares  no 
better  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  cold  press  process. 

Eddy  summarizes  the  situation  about  fat-soluble  A  as 
follows:  “This  process  (removing  the  vitamine  with  the 

fat  by  ether  extraction)  fails  when  it  is  applied  to  veget¬ 
able  sources  such  as  cottonseed,  corn  germ,  spinach,  lettuce, 
etc.  Neither  does  the  cold  or  hot  press  method  of  oil 
extraction  liberate  the  vitamine  with  the  oil.” 

To  further  confuse  any  attempt  to  settle  the  question 
we  find  that  all  experimenters  do  not  agree  as  to  the  vita¬ 
mine  content  for  these  oils.  In  one  experiment  in  which 
cottonseed  oil  formed  28  per  cent  of  the  diet  (which  was 
planned  to  be  free  from  fat-soluble  A)  the  rats  made 
normal  growth  and  reproduced  young.  This  result  was 
so  unexpected  that  the  workers  cut  the  fat  to  21  per  cent. 
The  rats  did  not  do  so  well.  The  authors  concluded  that 
both  these  fats  (cottonseed  oil  and  lard)  seemingly  con¬ 
tain  appreciable  amounts  of  fat-soiluble  growth  stimu¬ 
lant,  which  shows  when  large  amounts  are  fed. 

Other  authorities  would  explain  this  by  assuming  that 
animals  can  store  a  reserve  of  this  vitamine,  ready  to  be 
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drawn  on  in  emergencies;  or  possibly,  that  the  basal  diet 
was  contaminated. 

One  interesting  point  comes  up.  According  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Steenbock  and  Boutwell  and  of  Drummond, 
anything  which  bleaches,  which  destroys  the  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  does  injure  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  The  refining 
of  the  salad  oils  Avould  destroy  part  of  the  nutritive  value 
if  it  existed  in  the  crude  oil. 


Table  of  Butter  and  Oils 


Carbo-  Calories 

Vitamines1 

Protein 

Fat 

hydrate  per  lb. 

A 

B 

C 

Butter . 

.  .1  1% 

85% 

3,491 

<ttt+ 

0 

0 

'6> 

Olive  Oil  . 

100% 

4,082 

0 

(  0 

6 

6) 

Cotton  Seed  Oil.. 

0 

(  o 

6 

6) 

Corn  Oil  . 

(  0 

0 

0) 

1  Upper  rows  of  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  of  British  Med¬ 
ical  Research  Committee.  Lower  rows  of  figures  in  parentheses  are 
taken  from  Eddy — The  Vitamine  Manual,  1921. 


The  Effect  on  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Beet  i  tying  Rancid 
Oils  and  Fats 

Edible  fats  and  oils  as  butter,  olive  oil  and  cottonseed 
oil  may  become  rancid  before  they  are  used.  Formerly 
these  were  waste  products  from  the  food  standpoint  and 
were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  the  like. 
Through  the  process  of  rectifying  or  renovating  they  can 
be  made  again  edible. 

To  appreciate  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  made-over 
food  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  rancidity.  “Many  fats  gradually  become  rancid,  and 
develop  a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  This  is  due  to 
atmospheric  oxidation,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  influence 
of  light.”  Chemically,  fats  are  a  combination  of  fatty 
acids  and  glycerol.  The  first  step  toward  rancidity  is  the 
breaking  down  of  fats,  “liberating  free  fatty  acids  which 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  characteristic  burning  taste 
of  rancid  oils.  Aldehydes  and  other  compounds  (oxida¬ 
tion  products)  occur  in  rancid  oils  and  to  these  more  than 
to  the  fatty  acids  are  due  their  disagreeable  odor  and 
flavor.”  Rancidity  is  not  primarily  due  to  bacteria  or  other 
micro-organisms,  though  they  may  take  advantage  of  the 
oxidation  and  cause  an  actual  spoiling. 


Apart  from  the  rancidity,  there  may  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  butter,  a  decomposition  of  other  factors  besides  the  fat — 
the  protein  of  the  milk  which  remains  in  the  butter.  This 
is  an  entirely  different  affair  and  may  result  in  a  kind  of 
spoilage  known  as  putrefaction. 

Conversion  cost  as  used  above  is  defined  in  the  bill  to 
mean  the  cost  of  manufacturing  or  producing  the  article 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  including  labor,  overhead,  in¬ 
terest,  insurance  and  transportation. 

The  process  of  renovating  rancid  oils  (is  briefly  (butter 
for  example)  melt  it,  remove  the  froth  or  scum  by  strain¬ 
ing,  separate  the  curd  or  brine,  which  carries  with  it  the 
bad  flavors,  wash  to  remove  rancidity,  aerate  to  expel  faulty 
odors  and  finally  re-churn  the  clean  fat  with  fresh  milk  or 
cream.  Some  rancidity  may  be  left  if  the  process  is  in¬ 
sufficient  since  prolonged  washing  would  remove  the  butter 
fats  so  essential  to  the  flavor.  The  claim  is  that  no  chemi¬ 
cals  are  used  but  that  the  washing  and  aerating  are  relied 
on  to  rectify  the  fat.  Some  writers  suggest  that  in  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  an  alkali  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  the 
mixture  thoroughly  washed. 

In  an  accurate  comparison  of  fresh  and  renovated  butter 
the  chief  defect  was  found  to  be  a  loss  of  “grain”  through 
melting  although  this  is  partially  restored  by  subsequent 
granulation  in  ice  water.  The  caloric  value  has  suffered 
but  little- — 82.5  per  cent  milk  fat  as  against  85  per  cent 
in  fresh  butter.  “Apparently  the  differences  in  composition 
of  butter  fat  brought  about  by  renovation,  if  any,  are 
minute  and  a  long  series  of  comparative  analyses  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  thenu” 

Again  comes  up  the  question  of  vitamine  content — fat- 
soluble  A.  No  experiments  are  at  hand  dealing  with  the 
vitamine  content  of  renovated  butter.  Fat-soluble  A  is 
considered  to  be  little  affected  by  acids  or  alkalis,  and  to  be 
comparatively  stable  to  heat,  although  heat  plus  oxygen 
results  in  vitamine  destruction.  There  seems  to  be  a  chance 
that  the  vitamine  may  live  safely  through  the  process  of 
renovating,  but  no  premature  judgments  can  be  made 
because  slight  variations  in  conditions  will  give  entirely 
different  results. 


Ward  Puts  100  Per  Cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread  on 

Market 

The  Ward  Baking  Company,  which  operates  large  bread 
and  cake  bakeries  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Boston, 
Providence,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  placed  on  the  market  a  new  loaf  of  100  per  cent  whole 
wheat  bread. 

The  new  loaf,  which  has  been  christened  “Homespun,”  is 
sold  in  a  brown  and  green  wrapper,  old-fashioned  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  bearing,  most  appropriately,  the  picture  of  an 
old  grist  mill.  The  loaf  has  caused  quite  a  sensation  in 
baking  and  grocery  circles  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
and  is  already  on  sale  in  17,000  grocery  and  delicatessen 
stores  in  the  metropolitan  area  alone. 

One  New  York  newspaper,  the  New  York  Globe,  consid¬ 
ered  the  introduction  in  New  York  City  of  genuine  whole 
wheat  bread  of  such  importance  to  public  health  that  it  ran 
a  two-column  story  about  “Homespun”  on  the  first  page 
the  day  the  loaf  first  appeared. 

Most  100  per  cent  whole  wheat  breads  heretofore  have 
been  rather  heavy  and  dry  and  not  sufficiently  palatable  ever 
to  become  popular  except  with  a  few  zealots  who  were  more 
concerned  with  food-value  than  with  taste.  For  four  years 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  has 
been  trying  to  produce  a  loaf  of  genuine  100  per  cent  whole 
wheat  bread  wrhich.  at  the  same  time  would  have  such  a 
delicious  flavor  that  people  would  continue  to  buy  it  day 
after  day  and  thus  establish  the  bread  on  a  permanent  com¬ 
mercial  basis. 

Ward’s  “Homespun”  bread  is  made  from  the  whole  of  the 
wheat.  Many  so-called  whole  wheat  breads  on  the  market 
are  of  course,  not  really  whole  wheat  breads  at  all,  being 
made  from  white  flour  with  a  certain  percentage  of  either 
whole  wheat  flour  or  bran  added  to  it.  The  whole  wheat  flour 
from  which  the  new  Wal’d  loaf  is  made  is  especially  milled 


from  the  finest  quality  No.  1  Northern  hard  spring  wheat, 
and  no  white  flour  whatever  is  used  in  making  it.  Additional 
food-value  is  imparted  to  the  loaf  through  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  milk  in  the  dough. 

The  Ward  Baking  Company  reports  that  it  has  received 
letters  from  scores  of  physicians  commending  the  company 
for  putting  out  a  loaf  so  rich  in  food-value  and  therefore  of 
such  importance  to  the  health  of  the  public. 

The  fame  of  the  bread  has  already  spread  far  and  wide 
and  inquiries  and  orders  have  been  received  for  it  from  Texas 
to  Maine  and  as  far  west  as  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

“Homespun”  bread  is  now  available  to  the  public  in  all  the 
cities  and  surrounding  territories  served  by  the  Ward  Bak¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  following  laboratory  analysis  of  the  bread  clearly 
shows  its  nutritive  qualities: 

Moisture  . 38.00  per  cent 

Starches  (cooked)  . 42.50  “  “ 

Sugars  .  3.01  “  “ 

Protein  .  9.85  “  “ 

Fats  .  2.89  “  “ 

Fiber  .  1.70  “  “ 

Mineral  Salts  .  2.36  “  “ 

Analysis  of  Mineral  Salts  in  Ward’s  Homespun  Bread 

Phosphates  . 28.00  per  cent 

Chlorides  . 25.12  “  “ 

Sodium  . 16.28  “  “ 

Potash  . 15.50  “  “ 

Magnesium;  .  9.20  “  “ 

Calcium  .  4.05  “  “ 

Sulphates  .  1.65  “  “ 

Iron  .  0.36  “  “ 

Silica  .  0.31  “  “ 

Bromide,  fluorides 
Alumina,  manganese — Traces 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Little  Lifter"  Portable  Elevator 

The  Economy  Engineering  Company,  2635  West  Van 
Buien  Street,  Chicago,  is  featuring  for  food  warehouses 

and  manufacturing  plants  a  portable  elevator  called  the 
Little  Liitei ,  especially  adapted  for  handling  sugar  barrels 
and  flour  sacks.  Aside  from  being  portable,  this  machine  is 
easily  operated  as  the  power  can  be  obtained  from  an  ordi¬ 
nal  >  electric  lamp  socket.  It  is  capable  of  lifting  as  much 
as  1000  pounds  at  a  time. 


New  Automatic  Unit  Helps 
Solve  Problem  of  Hygienic 
Bottling 

The  carbonated  beverage  indus¬ 
try  ranks  among  the  big  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country.  In  19  20 
over  $50,000,000  was  paid  in  taxes 
by  the  manufacturers  of  soft 
drinks,  indicating  that  over  one- 
half  a  billion  dollars  is  spent  an¬ 
nually  by  the  American  public  on 
these  wholesome  beverages. 

In  the  old  days  carbonated  bev¬ 
erages  were  usually  made  in  dark 
cellars  and  basements  and  with 
insanitary  hand  or  foot  power 
filling  and  capping  machinery. 

Only  the  brewers  and  the  very 
large  manufacturers  could  afford 
the  installation  of  the  expensive 
low  pressure  units  which  insured 
sanitary  bottling  conditions. 

The  invention  of  a  high  pres¬ 
sure  unit  by  the  Adriance  Machine 

Woiks  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  gone  a  long  way  to  help  solvi 
the  problem  for  the  smaller  bottler,  who  is  now  able  to  botth 
undei  conditions  as  safe  and  sanitary  as  the  brewer  or  largei 
beverage  manufacturer.  This  complete  bottling  unit  cost; 
but  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  the  low  pressure  units,  am 
performs  all  the  operations  of  siruping,  filling,  carbonating 
and  capping,  automatically,  bottling  over  a  case  a  minute 
By  this  method,  absolute  uniformity  of  product  is  maintainec 
and  safety  and  sanitation,  it  is  claimed,  are  assured. 

The  food  and  dietetic  value  of  the  soft  drink  has  been  fullv 
analyzed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  a  report  by 
Dr.  Alsberg,  late  chief  of  the  department,  highly  recommends 
the  bottled  carbonated  beverage,  as  “an  article  of  food  worthy 
ot  regular  consumption  in  the  home.” 


“Adriance”  Siruping 
Filling  and  Crown¬ 
ing  Machine 


New  Portable  Elevator  Can  Be  Easily  Operated 

The  “Little  Lifter”  is  equipped  with  a  fractional  horse¬ 
power  motor,  and  while  all  the  requirements  of  fire  under¬ 
writers  are  met,  it  is  claimed  that  the  electric  circuit  is 
ne\  er  overloaded.  The  cord  can  be  attached  wherever  there 
is  an  electric  light. 

Without  making  any  change  in  the  mechanism,  the  plat¬ 
form  can  be  raised  by  hand  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
standard  hand-operated  machines.  The  platform  speeds 
are  10  feet  per  minute  for  the  500  pound,  10  feet  per 
minute  for  the  750  pound  and  7  feet  per  minute  for  the 
1000  pound  capacity  machines. 

An  adjustable  stop  device  automatically  limits  the  plat¬ 
form  travel  to  any  height  desired.  The  platform,  it  is  stated, 
cannot  overtravel  the  top.  A  gravity  hand  brake  allows  the 
platform  to  be  lowered  as  fast  or  slow  as  desired.  The  load 
is  held  securely  at  any  point  of  ascent  or  descent.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  platform  cannot  fall  or  get  out  of 
control  of  the  operator. 


New  Organism  Akin  to  Botulinus 

I  he  existence,  says  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  recent 
report  by  Ida  A.  Bengtson  has  been  demonstrated  of  an  an¬ 
aerobic  organism  producing  a  soluble  toxin  which  affects  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  botulism  organism 
but  which  fails  to  be  neutralized  by  polyvalent  botulinus  anti¬ 
toxin.  Study  of  the  organism,  as  found  in  the  larvae  of  the 
green  fly  Luciha  caesar  sent  to  the  Service,  indicate  that  it 
differs  markedly  from  the  botulinus  isolated  in  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  European 
type  described  by  von  Ermengem  in  1912,  though  it  differs 
from  this  m  important  respects.  Tests  on  laboratory  animals 
jy  inoculation  and  by  feeding  caused  death  in  from  5  to  71 
hours  The  most  striking  pathological  result  was,  as  in  botu¬ 
lism,  the  congestion  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  and 
meninges.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  an  antitoxin. 
,1  he  suggestion  that  the  organism  of  the  disease  causes  lim- 
berneck  m  chickens  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated 


How  Foods  Meet  Body  Needs  Shown  by  Graphic 

Method 

A  new  and  graphic  method  of  showing  the  composition  of 
50  common  foods  has  been  followed  in  Department  Bulletin 
No.  975,  “Food  Values:  How  Foods  Meet  Body  Needs,”  by 
Emma  A.  Winslow,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bulletin  is  of  inter¬ 
est  both  to  dietitians  and  to  housekeepers.  A  chart  for  each 
food  shows,  by  lines  of  different  lengths,  what  percentage 
of  the  total  necessary  fuel  and  protein  and  also  of  three  of 
the  important  minerals — lime,  iron  and  phosphorus — is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  pound  of  that  food,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
compare  foods  with  respect  to  any  of  their  nutrients. 
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Pleads  for  Lowered 
Freight  Rates 

Canners'  Association  President  De¬ 
clares  Industry  Cannot  Re¬ 
cover  without  Readjust¬ 
ment  of  Charges 


Declaring  that  the  canned  goods  industry 
is  in  a  desperate  condition  and  needs  any 
reduction  in  freight  rates  that  can  fairly  be 
given  it,  President  James  Moore  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association  pleaded  for 
lower  traffic  charges  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  the  rate  hearings 
held  by  that  body  February  15. 

Abnormal  freight  charges,  stated  Mr. 
Moore,  have  seriously  limited  distribution, 
and  this  limitation  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  a  grave  matter  to  all  canners  of  the 
country. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  dis¬ 
tant  shipments  have  been  cut  off  drastic¬ 
ally,  established  markets  have  been  dis¬ 
rupted,  the  value  of  labels  depreciated,  the 
volume  of  business  curtailed.  Thus,  Mi. 
Moore  maintained,  unavoidable  overhead 
in  the  canning  industry  has  been  entailed. 

Importance  of  Canning  Industry 

President  Moore  indicated  briefly  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  canned  goods  in¬ 
dustry  and  showed  by  statistics  that  it 
supplies  the  food  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  public.  Referring  to  the  close 
relationship  existing  between  the  canned 
foods  industry  and  the  agricultural  life  of 
the  country,  he  stressed  the  fact  that  some 
reductions  have  already  been  made  on  the 
rates  of  agricultural  products  and  stated 
that  these  reductions  should  be  extended 
to  rates  on  canned  foods. 

“The  National  Canners’  Association  has 
made  great  efforts  to  get  figures  on  the  ex¬ 
act  increases  in  cost  owing  to  advances  in 
freight  rates,”  said  Mr.  Moore  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  “but  no  statistics  could  be 
obtained  which  had  sufficient  accuracy  for 
the  association  to  feel  justified  in  present¬ 
ing  them  to  the  commission.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  different  length  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  required  by  canneries  and  condenser- 
ies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
figures  varied  so  widely  that  no  accurate 
tabulation  could  be  made.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  the  canned  foods  industry 
bears  this  double  burden  upon  incoming 
supplies  and  outgoing  canned  foods. 

Freight  Rates  Remain  at  Peak 

“The  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost 
of  canned  foods  include  raw  produce,  cans, 
cases  and  labels  and  labor.  In  addition  to 
these  are  freight  rates.  It  is  desired  to  in¬ 
troduce  at  this  point,  marked  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  Exhibit  ‘H’,  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  range  of  costs,  freight  rates  and 
selling  prices  for  1914  to  1921.  It  will  be 
noted  that  costs,  freight  rates  and  selling 
prices  all  rose  together  from  1915  to  1920, 
but  thereafter  while  costs  and  market 
prices  turned  the  corner  and  dropped 
sharply,  freight  rates  are  left  at  the  1920 
peak,  fixed  by  the  commission. 

‘‘These  figures  do  not  purport  to  be  na¬ 
tion-wide,  but  they  are  accurate  for  the 
localities  reported,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  reasonably  representative.  At 


any  rate  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  industry  has  done  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  the  cost  of  canned  foods  to  al¬ 
low  the  decline  in  selling  price  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  reduced  pocketbook  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  cost  of  raw  produce,  cans, 
cases  and  labels,  and  the  cost  of  labor  have 
all  been  cut  as  far  as  possible.  The  freight 
rates  alone  remain  at  the  high  level. 

“In  the  industry  the  abnormal  freight 
rates  have  seriously  limited  distribution 
and  the  limitation  becomes  a  grave  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  canner.  He  usually  sells  under 
special  labels  and  makes  great  effort  and 
heavy  expenditures,  not  only  to  establish  a 
trade  under  such  labels,  but  also  to  main¬ 
tain  the  quality  and  character  of  the  goods 
sent  out,  with  the  result  that  his  special 
labels  become  a  substantial  asset  in  main¬ 
taining  his  market. 

High  Rates  Cut  Off  Distant  Shipments 

“The  high  freight  rates  have  cut  off 
his  more  distant  shipment  and  limited  his 
distribution  to  a  smaller  circle.  His  estab¬ 
lished  market  has  been  disrupted,  the  value 
of  his  labels  depreciated,  the  volume  of  his 
business  curtailed  and  his  unavoidable 
overhead  has  been  seriously  thrown  out  of 
proportion. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  business  thus  lost  on  long  ship¬ 
ments  has,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in¬ 
ured  to  the  benefit  of  any  other  packer. 
Indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  effect  has 
been  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods  in  certain  fields  reached  by  the 
longer  hauls  to  the  detriment,  not  only  of 
the  farmer  and  the  canner,  but  the  carrier 
as  well. 

"Canneries  are  located  in  farming  com¬ 
munities  especially  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  perishable  products,  canned  out  of 
necessity.  Any  interruption  or  curtailment 
of  the  business  immediately  and  directly 
affects  agricultural  interests  and  when  the 
volume  of  the  canning  business,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  wheat  crop  value,  is  consider¬ 
ed,  the  seriousness  of  the  interruption  can 
be  reasonably  measured. 

“The  local  communities  are  given  over 
to  the  production  of  these  special  crops 
and  the  depression,  indeed  distress,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  curtailment  of  the  canning 
business,  becomes  a  vital  matter  to  the 
growers  in  those  communities.” 

Others  in  addition  to  President  Moore, 
appearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  were  Judge  J.  Harr^ 
Covington,  counsel,  of  the  association,  and 
E.  S.  DePass,  traffic  manager  of  the  Car¬ 
nation  Milk  Products  Company  and  member 
of  the  traffic  committee  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association.  All  the  data  that 
had  been  secured  for  use  in  presenting  the 
case  of  the  National  Canners’  Association 
and  its  request  for  lower  freight  rates  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
reviewed  previously  to  the  hearings  at  a 
special  executive  meeting. 

A  statement  furnished  by  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California  was  read  by  Judge 
Covington  in  order  to  put  in  the  record 
the  complaint  of  the  California  Canners. 
As  a  matter  of  information,  after  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  had  completed 
presentation  of  their  case,  H.  J.  Herring¬ 
ton  of  Ogden,  Utah,  a  director  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association,  and  H.  W.  Prickett  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  of  the  Utah  canners. 


Coffee  Importations 
Still  Increasing 

1921  Quantities  “Biggest  Ever” 
Totalling  1,341,000,000  Pounds 
— Tea  and  Cocoa  Show 
Decreases 


Whether  prohibition  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  or  not,  it  is  at  least  a  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  coffee  imported  into  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  goes  on  increasing  year  by  year 
irrespective  of  the  fall  off  in  nearly  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  quantity  of  coffee  import¬ 
ed  in  1921,  says  the  “Trade  Record”  of 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  is 
the  “biggest  ever,”  totaling  1,341,000,00b 
pounds,  aside  from  that  brought  from  our 
own  islands,  while  tea  and  cacao  show  big 
decreases.  The  tea  imports  of  1921  show 
a  fall  of  14,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
1920,  and  cacao  a  fall  of  40,000,000  pounds. 
The  tea  imports  are  the  smallest  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  20  years,  and  the  cacao  imports  the 
smallest  since  1917,  while  coffee  not  only 
shows  an  increase  of  44,000,000  pounds,  but 
is,  in  fact,  greater  than  in  any  earlier  year. 
Whether  or  not  the  public  agitation  and 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  wai 
period  had  anything  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee,  it  is  at  least  a  fact  that 
the  importation  of  coffee  began  to  increase 
immediately  following  the  opening  of  the 
war,  jumping  from  an  average  of  about 
875,000,000  pounds  a  year  in  the  pre-war 
period  to  1,000,000,000  in  the  first  war  year 
and  steadily  increasing  until  the  total  im¬ 
ports  now  average  fully  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  four  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  war.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has 
sent  out  of  the  country  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  for  coffee  in  the  last  7  years,  while 
the  average  prior  to  the  war  was  but  about 
$75,000,000  a  year. 

Latin  American  Imports 

Nearly  all  of  the  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  sent  out  of  the  country  for  coffee  in 
the  past  7  years  has  gone  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbors;  of  the  $143, 000, 0b 
worth  of  coffee  imported  in  1921,  $77,000,000 
worth  was  from  Brazil,  $37,000,000  from 
Colombia,  $12,000,000  from  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca;  nearly  $7,000,000  from  Venezuela;  $3,- 
500,000  from  Mexico,  $1,500,000  from  the 
West  Indies  and  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Possibly  some  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  1921  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fall  in  prices,  for  the  average  price  of  the 
coffee  imports  of  1921  was  less  than  11 
cents  per  pound  against  19}4  cents  in  the 
calendar  years  1920  and  1919. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  in 
the  United  States  has  steadily  increased 
for  many  years.  The  average  consumption 
in  the  year  just  ended  was  about  12^4 
pounds  per  capita  against  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  5  pounds  per  capita  in 
the  decade  ending  with  1870;  8 y2  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  period  1891-5;  9 y2  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  period  1906-12;  and  has 
averaged  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
over  10  pounds  per  capita,  advancing  to 
12  y?  pounds  in  1921.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  coffee  produced  in  the  world  is 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 
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JELL-O  appeals  to  the  house¬ 
wife  for  two  big  reasons  :  It 
is  simple  to  prepare  and  the 
family  enjoys  it. 

Attractive,  healthful  and  de¬ 
licious, — reliable  features  of 
“America’s  Most  Famous  Des¬ 
sert.”  With  a  package  of  Jell-O 
always  in  the  house  you  are 
ready  to  entertain  an  emergency 
party  of  neighbor  children  or 
your  husband’s  business  friends. 

C Americas  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  Offices  and  Factory  of 
The  Qenesee  Pure  Food  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  are 
at  Bridgeburg,  Ontario,  on 
the  Niagara  River. 


The  American  Offices  and 
Factory  of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  are  at  Le  Roy, 
New  York,  in  the  famous 
Qenesee  Valley  Country. 
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Coffee  Roasters  Urge 
Cutting  Costs 

National  Association  Announces 
Economies  Effected  by  Traffic 
Department 

The  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  urged  its  members  to  support 
strongly  a  measure  recently  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Chairman  Cummings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  author¬ 
izing  the  railroads  to  issue  interchange¬ 
able  mileage  tickets. 

The  association  also  announces  that  it 
is  prepared  to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
most  difficult  claims.  One  adjustment,  ef¬ 
fected  last  month,  resulted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  $187. 

Other  activities  of  the  association,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  included  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  traffic  department, 
wherein  it  was  shown  that  nearly  half  a 
million  bags  of  coffee  were  handled  in  1921. 
or  80,000  bags  more  than  in  1920.  Without 
increasing  the  expense,  the  association 
claims  that  several  hundred  thousand  more 
can  be  handled  during  the  current  year. 

One  bulletin  issued  by  the  association, 
last  month,  dealt  with  the  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  chain  grocery  store.  It  pointed 
out  that  if  the  independent  retailer  is  to 
survive  this  keenly  growing  competition  the 
wholesale  roaster  must  come  to  his  aid  by 
providing  him  with  coffee  at  a  figure  that 
will  enable  him  to  sell  at  prices  quoted  by 
the  chain  store.  This  seems  one  way,  to 
the  association,  in  which  something  prac¬ 
tical  might  be  accomplished  in  checking 
the  probability  of  a  shrinking  volume  of 
business.  In  this  competition  encroaching 
upon  the  coffee  business,  the  roaster  is 
warned  to  consider  every  item  of  expense, 
no  matter  how  small  or  trivial,  and  to  see 
if  it  cannot  be  reduced  so  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  will  mean  a  real  saving  that  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  independent  retail  grocer. 


List  of  Trade  Directories 

To  assist  jobbers,  manufacturers  and  a 
variety  of  other  interests  who  find  the 
trade  directories  a  very  necessary  tool,  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  is  publishing 
a  list  of  500  or  more  trade  directories  in 
its  qournal,  “Special  Libraries.”  This  is 
the  first  time,  it  is  announced,  that  such 
a  list  has  been  prepared. 


The  Glendora  Products  Company,  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.,  coffee  roaster,  has  started  an 
advertising  campaign  in  daily  newspapers 
published  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  adjoining  states  to  advertise  “Glen- 
dorr,”  coffee. 


FINEST  EVER 

“The  American  Food  Journal  is  the 
finest  journal  of  its  kind  that  I  have 
ever  read.” — E.  ^1.  Johnson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mead  Johnson  &  Company,  Ev¬ 
ansville,  Ind. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  maj  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and 
trade-mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  each.  State  number  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,400,992.  Process  of  treating  coffee- 
beans  and  other  substances  and  product  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom.  Nathan  Rosewater, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1,401,278.  Process  for  producing  lactic  fer¬ 
ment  culture  for  milk.  Peter  Petersen, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,401,351.  Process  for  the  manufacture 
of  grape  extract.  Eudo  Monti,  Turin, 
Italy. 

1,401,433.  Process  for  recovering  mate¬ 
rials  from  molasses.  Holger  de  F.  Olivar- 
ius,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,401,452.  Chewing-gum  and  process  of 
making  same.  Harry  M.  Weber,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Ellis-Foster  Com¬ 
pany. 

1,401,498.  Food  compound  and  process  of 
making  the  same.  John  H.  Sasseen,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  assignor  to  United  States  Food 
Products  Company,  same  place. 

1,401,853.  Process  of  separating  butter- 
oil  from  milk,  skim-milk,  buttermilk,  but¬ 
ter,  etc.  Wallace  Alexander,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  assignor  to  The  De  Laval  Separator 
Company,  New  York. 

1,402,004.  Confectionery.  Hugo  Mock, 
New  York. 

1,402,108.  Precooked  food.  Edgar  S. 
Stoddard,  Chicago,  and  Carl  S.  Miner,  Glen¬ 
coe,  Ill.,  assignors  to  Armour  Grain  Co., 
Chicago. 

1,402,136.  Process  for  the  manufacture 
of  catsup.  Wallace  A.  Beatty,  New  York. 

1,402,193.  Cooker,  cooler,  and  the  like 
(for  treating  canned  goods).  Albert  R. 
Thompson,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  assignor  to  An- 
derson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  same  place. 

1,402,234.  Cocoanut-shell-cracking  ma¬ 
chine.  Herbert  C.  Jones,  Tottenville,  N. 
^ .,  assignor  to  Franklin  Baker  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Last  Year’s  Tea  Stand¬ 
ards  Retained 

U.  S.  Board  of  Tea  Experts 
Recommend  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  Eight  Standards 

Last  year’s  standards  for  tea  entering 
the  United  States  were  declared  of  suf¬ 
ficient  merit  to  warrant  retention  during 
the  year  beginning  May,  1922,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Tea 
Experts  at  New  York.  It  was  decided  that 
the  eight  present  standards  be  recommend¬ 
ed  again  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  approval.  It  is  believed  that  George  F. 
Mitchell,  supervising  tea  examiner  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  recommendations  as  submitted. 

The  following  tea  men,  appointed  as 
members  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Tea  Experts,  were  in  attendance  at  the 
gathering  to  select  the  tea  standards, 
which  was  held  at  the  U.  S.  Appraiser’s 
Stores,  641  Washington  St.:  J.  J.  McNa¬ 
mara  (Jones  Bros.  Tea  Company,  Inc.), 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  G.  Woodworth  (Rob¬ 
inson  &  Woodworth),  Boston,  Mass.;  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Hellyer  (Hellyer  &  Company), 
Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  W.  Krag  (Phelps,  Krag  & 
Company),  Detroit,  Mich.;  E.  R.  Rogers 
(The  Rogers  Company),  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
George  W.  Caswell  (Geo.  W.  Caswell  Com¬ 
pany),  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  and  Geo.  F. 
Mitchell,  Supervising  Tea  Examiner,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Selections  were  made  from  teas  submit¬ 
ted  by  members  of  the  tea  trade  who  had 
been  requested  to  send  available  samples 
that,  in  their  judgment,  were  best  suited 
for  Government  standards.  When  passed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for¬ 
mal  publication  of  the  standards  will  be 
made  and  sent  in  bulletin  form  to  officers 
of  the  Tea  Inspection  Service  and  others 
concerned.  The  eight  standards  chosen, 
the  same  as  those  for  last  year,  are  repro¬ 
duced  herewith : 

1.  Formosa  Oolong  (used  for  Foochow 
and  Canton  Oolong). 

2.  Congou. 

3.  Ceylon  (used  for  India,  Java  and  Su¬ 
matra). 

4.  Gunpowder,  green. 

5.  Young  Hyson,  green. 

6.  Japan. 

7.  Scented  Orange  Pekoe  (used  for  ca¬ 
pers). 

8.  Scented  Canton. 
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Baking  Powder 

Adds  Healthful  Oualitiestothetbod 


FOR  SALE 

Patent  on  novel  Cereal  Food  Product.  Unequalled  as 
a  breakfast  food  or  as  a  prepared  food  for  infants  and 
invalids.  Broad  patent  protection  has  already  been 
allowed.  For  particulars  inquire  Box  M,  American  Food 
Journal. 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to 
protect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends 
largely  upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the 
application.  Information  about  obtaining  patents  sent 
on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Building  -  -  -  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  1  Home  Size  Tricolator—  Portable  Urn  -12  to  400 

Price  #4.00.  Capacity,  2  to  9  cups,  #9.60  to  #96.00 

Cups 

Serving  good  coffee  is  merely  a 
matter  of  TRICOLATION. 

Why  continue  with  old  style  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  unsatisfactory  and 

wasteful  when  you  can  have  a 

TRICOLATOR. 

Order  one  and  convince  yourself. 

The  Tricolator  Company,  inc 

99  Water  Street  New  York  City 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS" 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mohegan  New  Process 

Non-Corrosive 

Tubing 

is  available  for  every  machine  part 
exposed  to  the  deteriorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  moisture,  acids  or  other 
corrosive  elements. 

It  is  a  waste  to  be  constantly  renew¬ 
ing  parts  when  they  can  be  made 
permanent  parts  of  your  machines, 

by  using  Mohegan  Non-Corrosive 
T  ubing. 

You  can  obtain  solid  Non-Cor¬ 
rosive  metal  tubes  or  “ Mohegan” 
steel  tubing  coated  with 

Aluminum  Lead 

Brass  Monel  Metal 

Bronze  Nickel 

Copper  Zinc 

or  any  other  chemical  resistant 
metal.  Also  Tinned  and  Galvaniz¬ 
ed  Tubing. 

All  coated  tubes  obtainable  in  ei¬ 
ther  ordinary  tube,  or  iron  pipe 
sizes.  Steel  tubing  for  all  mechan¬ 
ical  uses. 


314  SCOTT  AVE. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Europe’s  Need  for  Food  Large 

Survey  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Shows  Many  Countries 
Plan  to  Import  American  Foodstuffs 


Need  for  our  foodstuffs  in  European 
countries  reaches  many  millions  of  tons, 
report  G.  F.  Warren  and  W.  F.  Callander 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  recently  returned  from  the  study 
of  agricultural  and  market  conditions  in 
Europe.  Germany  alone  will  require  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  imported  foods  before  the  next 
harvest.  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Italy  and 
France  are  also  looking  to  America  for 
huge  quantities  to  supplement  their  own 
supplies. 

Drought  in  Europe 

The  severe  drought  that  occurred  in  Eu¬ 
rope  last  spring  came  after  the  rye  and 
wheat  crops  were  out  of  danger.  In  fact, 
the  abundant  sunshine,  coupled  with  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  ripen  these 
crops  resulted  in  excellent  yields,  declares 
Dr.  Warren,  but  barley  and  oats  were  gen¬ 
erally  damaged  and  corn,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets  and  fodder  crops  suffered  most  of  all. 
For  example,  in  Germany  the  wheat  yields 
per  acre  were  20  per  cent  above  last  year, 
while  potato  yields  per  acre  were  13  per 
cent  less  than  last  year.  In  Hungary  the 
wheat  yield  per  acre  was  14.4  bushels  last 
year  and  17.5  bushels  this  year.  But  the 
yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  was  121.2  bush¬ 
els  last  year  and  66.7  bushels  this  year. 
Corn  yielded  24.9  bushels  per  acre  last  year 
and  13.6  bushels  this  year. 

The  drought  damaged  pastures  and  fod¬ 
der  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
countries  live  stock  was  sold  off  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  Such  sales  tended  further  to  depress 
the  meat  markets.  The  drought  also  de¬ 
layed  the  planting  of  winter  wheat  until  the 
late  rains  came.  The  area  seeded  was  re¬ 
duced  and  in  much  of  Europe  the  sowing 
was  done  after  the  best  date  for  seeding,  so 
that  the  crop  next  year  will  be  injured  un¬ 
less  the  winter  is  very  favorable. 

Surplus-Producing  Countries  of  Europe 

Roumania’s  exportable  surplus  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  than  300,000  tons,  reports  L.  G. 
Michaels,  who  is  making  similar  studies 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  that 
country.  This  would  indicate  that  earlier 
suppositions  that  the  Roumanian  surplus 
would  be  an  important  source  of  supply 
for  Europe  are  no  longer  tenable.  Great 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  Roumania, 
writes  Mr.  Michaels,  in  concentrating  this 
small  surplus  because  of  shorlage  of  cars, 
price  fixing,  and  governmental  conditions. 
The  corn  crop  is  much  below  last  year's 
and  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  local 
needs. 


Ail  of  these  countries  combined  will  play 
a  very  small  part  in  the  export  situation 
this  year. 

Although  the  production  of  wheat  and 
rye  in  Europe  in  1921  was  much  above  1920, 
a  large  amount  of  grain  must  be  imported 
before  the  next  harvest.  The  consumption 
of  the  new  crop  began  about  a  month  earli¬ 
er  than  usual;  the  fodder,  root  and  potato 
crops  are  smaller  than  usual;  the  condition 
of  the  fall-sown  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  is 
not  satisfactory  so  that  the  farmers  are 
inclined  to  hold  over  some  of  this  year’s 
crop. 

European  Crops 

The  total  production  for  18  European 
countries  for  1920  and  1921  was  as  follows: 


1920  1921 

Bushels  Bushels 

Wheat  .  846,691,000  1, 050,640, OOv 

Rye  .  493,887,000  688,644,000 

Barley  .  430,456,000  462,543,000 

Oats  .  1,157,753,000  1,168,325,000 

Potatoes  .  2,690,435,000  2,399,517,000 

Corn  .  321,843,000  283,214,000 


Countries  with  a  Deficit 

The  countries  in  Europe  that  are  im¬ 
porting  and  must  continue  to  import  grain 
are:  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  British  Isles  this 
year  was  large  but  reports  state  that  most 
of  it  has  been  consumed.  Probably  imports 
will  continue  at  nearly  the  usual  rate.  The 
German  needs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  were  given  on  November  1  as  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000,000  tons.  Very  little  has 
since  been  imported.  When  the  mark 
dropped  so  low  in  value  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  delayed  its  purchases  of  grain 
waiting  for  a  hoped-for  improvement  in 
the  exchange  rate.  One  of  the  primary 
factors  in  the  wheat  situation  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  buy.  On 
December  1  the  needs  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  stated  by  officials  to  be  250,000  tons. 
Austria  is  importing  and  will  need  to  im¬ 
port  50,000  tons  of  grain  a  month  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  needs  of  France 
will  be  dependent  on  the  amount  held  by 
farmers  but  probably  an  importation  of 
half  a  million  tons  will  be  required.  It  is 
stated  that  Italy  will  need  about  1,000,000 
tons  in  addition  to  her  own  crop  in  order 
to  furnish  a  normal  supply  to  her  people. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  have 
been  heavy  importers  of  corn  during  the 
year  and  will  probably  continue  to  import. 


Consumer  s  Meat  Dollar  Grows 
Bigger 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  Meat 
Council,  and  one  of  the  best-posted 
meat  retailers  in  the  country,  declares 
that  a  dollar  will  buy  74  cents’  worth 
18  months  ago,  and  against  67  cents 
worth  of  other  food  right  now.  In  his 
statement  John  T.  Russell  of  Chicago 
says : 

“The  housewife  seeking  good  value 
for  her  money  will  find  that  meat  is  a 
good  ‘buy’  as  compared  with  other  food. 

A  dollar  spent  at  retail,  which  eighteen 
months  ago  was  worth  only  52  cents  on 
a  pre-war  purchasing  basis,  is  today 
worth  74  cents  when  spent  for  meats, 
but  only  67  cents  when  spent  for  other 
food,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by 
the  meat  council  of  figures  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  covering  nine  meat  products, 
including  lard,  and  13  other  articles  of 
food. 

“Meats  show  sharp  declines  from  the 
prices  prevailing  one  year  ago.  The 
Government  figures  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  November  15  indicate  retail  price 
declines  on  meat  products  ranging  from 
17  per  cent  to  nearly  43  per  cent,  the 
average  being  about  25  per  cent  and  in 
excess  of  the  average  decline  on  other 
foods.  Pork  chops  dropped  11  per  cent 
during  the  month  and  more  than  27  per 
cent  during  the  year  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  15.’’ 

i _ 

Move  to  Permit  Cereal  Beverages 
in  Alabama 

At  the  recent  extra  session  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  legislature,  a  movement  was  started 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  new  cereal 
beverage  law  to  permit  the  sale  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  near  beer.  Opposition  to  the 
proposed  bill  was  registered  with  Governor 
Kilby,  and  the  strongest  protests  were 
made  by  the  preachers  of  Birmingham,  and 
other  cities. 

Before  prohibition  became  nation-wide, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  Alabama  was  among  the  num¬ 
erous  States  which  had  adopted  its  own 
laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 


A  new  process  has  been  installed  in  the 
J.  T.  Castle’s  Ice  Cream  Company’s  plants 
at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
whereby  air  is  removed  from  ice  cream  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  by  substituting 
an  atmosphere,  it  is  claimed,  of  absolute 
sterility,  germ-free  and  clean.  The  process 
was  invented  by  W.  P.  Heath. 
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Why  the  Big  Canneries  Use 
H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes 


PACKING  canned  goods  properly  forshipment 
is  a  big  problem  in  the  large  canneries  that 
ship  thousands  of  cases  every  day.  They  must 
get  their  goods  to  destination  unbroken  and  un¬ 
scratched — clean,  bright  and  ready  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  shelves.  Mutilated  labels,  damaged  cans 
and  concealed  thefts  cause  annoyance,  loss  and 
delay  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  his  distri¬ 
butors. 

That  is  why  many  of  the  big  canneries  and  food 
factories  have  adopted  and  are  using  the  spec¬ 
ially  built  H  &  D  Standard  Canned  Goods  Shipping  Boxes  in 
filling  orders.  These  boxes  safeguard  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  bring  them  to  the  retailer  clean, 
bright  and  undamaged. 

H&D  Canned  Goods  Box  specifications  were  selected  by 
the  U.S.  Food  Administration  as  the  standard  for 
corrugated  fibre  shipping  boxes  to  carry  canned 
goods  to  army  camps  and  cantonments.  Millions 
of  cans  were  packed  in  them  without  a  single  complaint. 


Write  us  for  samples  and 
prices,  mentioning  quantity 
required,  size  and  number  of 
cans  to  the  package.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you  of 
the  ecomomy  and  security  of 
these  better  boxes. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

825  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Canadian  Address: 

Toronto,  King  St.  Subway  &  Hanna  Ave. 
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A  Seven-Point  Test 
for  Oleomargarine 

Swift’s  Premium  Scores  100% 


1.  Should  be  made  under  the  rigid  inspection 
standards  of  the  United  States  government. 
Swift’s  Premium  is. 


2.  Should  be  natural  color.  Swift’s  Premium  is. 

3.  Should  be  made  of  natural  products  of  the  farm. 
Swift’s  Premium  is. 


4.  There  should  be  unvarying  safeguards  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint.  Swift’s  Premium  is  subject 
to  strictest  sanitary  safeguards  and  is  not  touched 
by  hand  in  making  or  packing.  Its  carton  keeps 
it  wholesome  and  clean  until  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 

5.  Surely  uniformity  of  product  is  desirable  ?  Swift’s 
Premium  is  absolutely  day- in -and -day -out  a 
uniformly  quality  product. 


6.  Should  be  equally  good  as  a  spread  for  bread  or 
in  cooking  and  baking.  Swift’s  Premium  has  won 
merit  on  this  particular  point. 

7.  Should  have  a  delicious,  appetizing  flavor.  Swift’s 
Premium  has  such  a  flavor,  and  you  are  asked 
to  allow  this  point  to  sway  your  judgment  mightily. 


Swift  &  Company 

U.  S.  A. 
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Dehydration  of  Sweet  Corn  Successful 

Drying  of  This  Product  Has  Been  Proved  Commercially  Profitable 

Details  of  Manufacturing  Tcchnicjuc 

By  w.  A.  NOEL 

Engineer,  Commercial  Dehydration,  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


THERE  are  three  methods  of  food  preservation:  steriliza¬ 
tion,  refrigeration,  and  dehydration. 

The  Civil  War  was  responsible  for  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  sterilization  method  commonly  known  as  can¬ 
ning.  This  industry  has  developed  to  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions.  In  1920  there  were  packed 
in  this  country  12,317,000  cases  of 
peas,  11,368,000  cases  of  tomatoes, 
and  15,040,000  cases  of  corn,  each 
case  containing  24  No.  2  cans. 

Minnesota,  with  factories  valued 
at  $1,000,000,  canned  approximately 
$3,000,000  worth  of  corn  alone. 

By  refrigeration  huge  quantities 
of  fresh  foods  are  kept  in  good 
condition  while  being  transported 
to  points  of  consumption.  The 
,  heavy  duty  placed  on  the  consumer 
by  this  method  precludes  the  use 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  diet  of  many. 

Dehydration  was  developed  to  a 
great  extent  during  the  late  war 
when  fairly  good  dehydrated  prod¬ 
ucts  were  produced  by  some  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  for  the  Army. 

Since  the  war  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  dehydration  as  prac¬ 
ticed  commercially,  and  through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  manufacturers, 
has  been  able  to  assist  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  products  and  the  factory 
methods  of  production.  At  the 
present  time  a  number  of  dehy¬ 
drated  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
very  good  quality  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Granting  that  the  drying  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  an  old  art 
now  clothed  with  a  new  name,  a 

'  ast  diffeience  exists  between  the  ordinary  dried  products 
and  the  products  prepared  in  our  best  dehvdration  plants. 
Uehydratmn  means  just  what  it  seems  to  mean— a  scientific 
method  of  controlling  the  drying  conditions. 

The  secretary  of  one  of  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
uie  ex  pi  esses  the  belief  that  “we  are  entering  upon  a 
period  of  drying  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that  we 
will  hve  out  of  cartons  instead  of  out  of  tin  cans.” 

During  the  season  of  1920  twelve  plants  dehydrated  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  choice  sweet  corn.  Quantities  of 
this  com  were  retailed  over  the  counter  from  bulk  goods,  in 


t  °f  WashmSton’  D-  C.,  at  25  cents  a  pound,  while 
In  p  Cait°ns  were  ^tailed  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  a  pound. 
In  Pennsylvania  where  dehydrated  sweet  corn  is  produced 
and  a  fairly  good  market  for  it  has  been  developed,  one  con¬ 
cern  retails  its  entire  output  directly  to  the  consumers  at  40 

cents  a  quart.  One  quart  contains 
about  one  pound.  The  conversion 
ratio  of  this  product  is  five  bush¬ 
els  green  to  one  bushel  dry;  one 
pound  of  dehydrated  sweet  corn  is 
equivalent  to  three  cans  of  fancy 
canned  corn.  The  reabsorption  ra¬ 
tio  of  one  sample  tested  showed 
one  to  2.84,  that  is,  one  pound  of 
diied  corn  refreshed  in  water 
weighed  2.84  pounds. 

Sweet  Corn  Dehydration  Plants 
Of  the  commercial  sweet  corn  de¬ 
hydration  plants  investigated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  eight  are 
in  the  tobacco-growing  section  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  two  are  just 
outside  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
two  are  in  Ohio.  The  equipment 
necessary  for  the  dehydration  of 
sweet  corn  should  include  husking 
machines,  steam  blancher,  cutting 
machines,  drying  unit,  locomotive 
type  boiler,  steam  coils,  fans,  dis- 
integrater,  cleaner,  packer  and 
scales. 

All  the  plants  follow  much  the 
same  method  in  preparing  the  corn 
for  dehydration.  Motor-driven  corn- 
husking  machines  and  corn-cutting 
machines  are  used  to  remove  the 
husk  and  silk  and  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob.  Just  after  husking 
and  before  the  cutting  operation, 
the  corn  is  blanched  sufficiently  to 


set  the  milk  and  preserve  the  color.  This  blanching  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  placing  the  ears  of  corn  in  a  large  steel  tank 
and  blowing  into  it  live  steam  under  5  to  10  pounds  pressure 
for  about  20  minutes,  depending  on  the  maturity  of  the  com 
Four  types  of  driers  are  used,  but  the  final' products  are 
much  the  same.  Usually  a  hot  air  duct  built  of  lumber  and 
tin  conducts  the  heated  air  underneath  a  drying  compart¬ 
ment  on  which  the  corn  is  supported  either  by  a  moving  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  wire  belt  or  by  stationary  galvanized  iron  wire 
trays.  In  a  few  instances  the  heat  radiating  units  are  placed 
m  the  air  compartment  directly  beneath  the  corn  thus  ef- 
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Fig*  1 — This  plant  dehydrated  60,000  pounds  of  corn  in  1920.  Fig.  3 — The  beautiful  surroundings  of  this  dehydration 
The  farm  averaged  25  bushels  (1,000  pounds)  to  the  acre.  plant  indicate  prosperity 


fecting  the  drying  by  radiant  heat.  Figure  I  shows  an  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  plant.  Figure  2  shows  the  plant  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  or  stock  company. 

Wire  Belt  Type  Drier 

The  wire  belt  type  of  drier  has  been  used  by  one  manu¬ 
facturer  for  two  seasons  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
This  drier  is  similar  to  the  Draper  system  employed  by  the 
California  Raisin  Growers’  Association  plant  at  Fresno,  Cal., 
with  the  exception  that  the  belts  are  not  tiered  one  above  the 
other  nor  are  they  enclosed.  Four  belts  are  used  here  to  form 
two  separate  drying  units.  One  belt  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  other,  overlapping  just  enough  to  drop  the  corn  from 
the  first  onto  the  second.  Each  belt  which  is  4  feet  wide  and 
25  feet  long  from  center  to  center  of  the  revolving  drums, 
provides  about  88  square  feet  of  drying  surface.  The  corn 
is  spread  from  two  to  six  inches  deep. 

Automatic  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  is  used  so 
that  the  corn  need  be  touched  by  hand  only  when  it  is  fed 
into  the  cutter,  from  the  time  it  is  unloaded  from  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wagon  until  it  is  spouted  into  the  finished  package  or 
container.  In  this  plant  less  hand  labor  is  necessary,  al¬ 
though  the  operations  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  types  of  driers.  From  the  cutter  the  corn 
drops  through  a  spout  onto  an  endless  belt.  The  corn  is 
spread  on  the  belt  in  a  layer  5V2  inches  thick,  and  the  dry¬ 
ing  is  started  by  blowing  air  at  180  to  200  deg.  Fahi\  up 
through  it  for  45  to  50  minutes.  This  layer  of  corn  is  thereby 
reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  The  first  belt 
travels  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  per  minute;  the  second  belt 
travels  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  7.5  minutes.  The  corn 
spread  thereon  varies  in  depth  up  to  six  inches.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  drying  air  is  140  deg.  Fahr. 

By  the  time  the  corn  has  traveled  over  the  length  of  the 
first  drying  belt’s  effective  drying  area,  it  is  fairly  dry.  It 
is  then  scraped  from  the  end  of  the  first  draper,  dropping 
onto  the  head  end  of  the  second  draper  which  carries  it  along 
the  effective  drying  area  for  a  distance  of  seven  feet.  Here 
it  is  automatically  picked  up  by  the  revolving  paddles  of  an 
agitator  and  worked  through  the  one-half-inch  meshes  of  a 
concave  wire  screen.  Next  it  'drops  to  the  same  endless 
belt  and  continues  over  the  remaining  15  feet  of  drying  dis¬ 
tance.  It  then  tails  off  the  end  of  the  second  belt  and  is 
picked  up  by  a  certical  ele¬ 
vator  which  carries  it  to  the 
milling  separator  where  it  is 
cleaned  and  spouted  into  a 
bin  from  which  it  is  packed. 

This  plant  employs  eight  wo¬ 
men  and  four  men. 


Compartment  Type  Drier 

The  compartment  type  dri¬ 
er  used  by  one  producer  is 
new  in  the  commercial  field 
devoted  exclusively  to  sweet 
corn  drying.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  financial  way  and 


in  quality  of  finished  product  have  been  successful.  Intelligent 
management  has  followed  a  wisely  selected  combination  ot 
activities  to  be  specialized.  The  farm  on  which  this  com¬ 
partment  drier,  shown  in  Figure  3,  is  erected  consists  of 
20  acres  planted  year  after  year  in  Stowell’s  evergreen  swreet 
corn.  Approximately  600  bushels  of  dehydrated  sweet  corn 
were  prepared  this  year  for  the  retail  trade  at  40  cents  a 
quart.  The  conversion  ratio  of  this  drier  is  4.8  to  1,  and  a 
bushel  of  dried  corn  weighs  33  pounds. 

The  drier  consists  of  six  individual  compartments,  as 
shown  in  Figure  4,  designed  to  accommodate  36  trays,  each 
providing  a  total  spreading  surface  of  786  square  feet  for 
each  compartment.  The  trays,  which  are  21  x  25  inches, 
are  made  of  galvanized  iron  wire  screen,  18  meshes  to  the 
inch,  with  wooden  frame.  Each  tray  is  loaded  with  6.12 
pounds  of  corn  just  cut  from  the  cob  and  introduced  into 
the  compartment.  The  drying  time  is  four  hours.  In  a  day 
of  12  hours,  24  bushels  of  corn  are  dehydrated. 

Ordinary  ventilating  fans  are  used  to  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  compartments  to  which  it  is  led  by  ducts  from  three 
hot-air  furnaces  in  the  basement.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  varies  throughout  the  drier  more  than  it  should.  A  vari¬ 
ation  also  occurs  in  the  velocity  of  the  air,  as  shown  by  the 
anemometer  readings  which  were  135  feet  per  minute  on  the 
bottom  tray,  100  feet  per  minute  on  the  middle  tray,  and 
143  feet  per  minute  on  the  top  tray.  This  requires  constant 
supervision  and  necessitates  transferring  the  com  and  trays 
from  one  position  to  another.  The  drying  is  started  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  same  compartment. 

A  Less  Definite  Type  of  Drier 

Another  plant  using  trays  does  not  confine  the  air  to  any 
outlet  duct  after  it  has  left  the  plenum  chamber  and  passed 
up  through  the  trays.  The  air  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  building  where  racks  suspended  from  the  rafters  hold 
trays  loaded  with  corn  which  is  reduced  to  a  still  lower  mois¬ 
ture  content  by  the  hot  air  as  it  passes  through  it  and  out 
the  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

Table  Type  Drier 

Most  generally  used  of  all  systems  is  the  wire  screen  cov- 
ei’ed  table  or  plenum  chamber,  shown  in  Figure  5.  These 
tables  range  in  size  from  4x6  feet  to  6  x  24  feet.  After 
being  cut  from  the  cob,  the  corn  is  either  elevated  and  con¬ 
veyed  or  spouted  to  the  table 
where  it  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface  by  workmen, 
using  wooden  hoes.  Blower 
fans  force  the  heated  air  into 
the  chamber  and  up  through 
the  corn.  The  air  in  this 
chamber  is  under  a  pressure 
greater  than  atmospheric 
nressure  and  has  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  170  to  200  deg.  Fahr. 
In  passing  up  through  the 
corn  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  reduced  as  much  as  50 
degrees,  and  the  relative 


Fig.  2 — This  factory  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  dehydration  of  sweet  corn 
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tons  and  in  one-pound  cartons,  in  paper  lined  ban’els  and  in 
flour  sacks. 


Now  a  Successful  Industry 

In  conclusion,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  sweet  corn  dehy¬ 
dration  is  a  successful  industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  other  vegetables  when  dehydrated  have  not  proved 
profitable.  The  technique  of  dehydrating  such  vegetables  as 
stringless  beans,  spinach,  pumpkin,  horseradish,  and  other 
root  crops  used  in  a  vegetable  soup  mixture,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  developed  also.  Most  fruits,  grapes,  and  berries 
are  now  dehydrated  just  as  well  as  these  vegetables.  Dehy¬ 
drated  sweet  corn  is  twice  as  profitable  to  the  manufacturer 
as  canned  corn  and  costs  the  housewife  only  one-half  as 
much.  Of  course,  dehydrated  com  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  canned  corn,  the  two  being  entirely  different  products. 
The  flavor  of  dehydrated  corn  differs  from  that  of  canneo 
corn,  resembling  more  nearly  that  of  corn  roasted  on  the  cob. 
It  is  much  desired  by  people  who  have  lived  in  the  country 
or  trucking  sections  where  strictly  fresh  corn  might  be 
easily  obtained  for  drying.  As  soon  as  the  American  public 
realizes  the  economic  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  will  be  as  much  in 
demand  during  the  winter  months  as  the  fresh  products  are 
during  the  summer  months. 


After  the  corn  has  been  dried  it  should  be  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  of  some  suitable  type  wherein  aspiration  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  removing  the  small  pieces  of  husk,  cob,  silk,  etc., 
before  the  com  is  packed  for  marketing.  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  manufacturers  to  pack  the  corn  in  six-ounce  car¬ 


Fig.  5 — In  1920  400,000  pounds  of  dehydrated  corn  were 
taken  from  these  tables 


4 — A  compartment  dehydrator 

humidity  of  the  air  is  increased  about  40  per  cent.  The 
corn  is  left  on  this  drier  for  about  two  hours,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  corn.  It  is  then  run 
through  a  one-half-inch  wire  mesh  disintegrate!*  which 
breaks  up  the  lumps  formed  in  drying.  It  is  then  spread  on 
the  finisher  where  air  of  140  deg.  Fahr.  is  blown  through  it 
for  about  two  hours,  completing  the  drying. 

In  some  installations  the  steam  coils  are  placed  longitu¬ 
dinally  in  the  plenum  chamber,  while  in  other  installations 
the  coils  are  arranged  in  a  compact  encased  battery  and  the 
air  is  heated  in  passing  through  this  unit  befoi*e  it  is  blown 
into  the  compartment  over  which  the  corn  is  spread. 

One  plant  using  this  type  of  drier  had  two  tables  6  x  16 
feet,  one  table  4  x  18  feet,  and  a  finisher  5  x  24  feet.  Another 
plant  had  two  tables,  4  x  16  feet,  and  a  finisher  4  x  18  feet. 
The  capacity  of  this  type  of  drier  is  0.94  bushel  per  square 
foot  of  drying  or  spreading  surface  per  day  of  12  hours.  The 
corn  dried  in  this  manner,  after  being  cleaned  and  crated, 
weighs  about  40  pounds  to  a  bushel.  The  weight  per  bushel 
of  dehydrated  com,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  stage  of 
maturity  of  the  corn  dried. 


Wheat  Grown  in  Alaska  Makes  Good  Pastry  Flour 

Flour  of  very  good  quality,  especially  for  pastry  and  bis¬ 
cuits,  has  been  produced  in  the  Tanana  Valley  in  Alaska, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fairbanks  Experiment  Station  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Alaskan  Experiment  Stations  to  develop  the 
production  of  homegrown  foodstuff's  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  homesteaders  and  settlers  now  m 
Alaska,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
growing  of  a  satisfactory  wheat.  A  co-operative  mill  ot 
25-barrel  capacity  has  been  erected  at  Fairbanks,  to  grind 
the  grain  produced  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
department  that  agricultural  production  can  be  extended  in 
Alaska  as  rapidly  as  increasing  population  makes  necessary, 
although  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  con¬ 
siderable  export  of  farm  crops  from  Alaska  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Samples  of  Alaska  flour  were  sent  to  the  department  re¬ 
cently,  and  were  tested  by  baking  experts  in  the  experimental 
kitchen  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  States  Relations 
Service,  and  by  the  Food  Control  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  These  samples,  while  less  satisfactory  for 
yeast-risen  breads  than  some  of  the  flours  produced  in  the 
United  States,  proved  to  be  excellent  for  making  baking- 
powder  biscuits,  cake,  and  pastry  products,  when  judged 
according  to  volume,  texture,  flavor,  and  general  appearance. 
The  color  of  the  crumb  in  these  bakings  was  creamy  yellow, 
but  not  unattractive. 


World’s  Dairy  Congress  for  1923 

Present  plans  of  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  Association, 
loimed  by  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  call  for  the  holding  of 
the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  in  October,  1923,  probably  either 
in  Chicago,  Indianapolis  or  Philadelphia. 

The  congress  was  originally  planned  for  this  year,  but  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  postpone  it  a  year  in  order  that 
preliminary  arrangements  might  be  completed.  By  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  Congress  last  month,  official  recog¬ 
nition  is  given  the  affair  and  foreign  governments  will  be 
invited  by  President  Harding  to  send  delegates.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  congress  is  to  provide  up-to-the-minute  scientific 
and  industrial  information  for  dairymen  and  cattlemen,  as 
well  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  parents  and  social  workers 
upon  the  vital  part  played  by  milk  products  in  the  diet  of 
the  country. 

Credit  for  suggesting  the  congress  goes  to  Argentina, 
recommendation  that  a  Pan-American  dairy  conference  be 
held  in  1919  being  made  to  the  Department  of  State  and  by 
it  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  American  dairy  and  cattle  interests  felt 
that  it  was  too  soon  after  the  war  to  hold  such  a  meeting,  but 
took  to  the  idea  and  have  been  working  on  it  ever  since. 

Owing  to  its  wide  appeal,  business  men  of  all  lines  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  production  or  distribution  of  dairy 
products  are  coming  forward  in  support  of  the  congress,  and 
it  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent  that  the  meeting 
will  be  of  great  service  to  American  interests. 


The  Nutritive  Value  of  Meat  and  Its  Place  in  the  Diet 


By  E.  B.  FORBES 

Specialist  in  Nutrition,  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 


LIGHT  is  thrown  upon  the  nutritive  requirements  of  man 
in  the  history  of  his  diet.  From  the  early  days  in  which  he 
developed  the  pattern  of  his  teeth,  his  digestive  system,  and 
his  excretory  organs,  to  the  present,  his  prevailing  diet  has 
been  one  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Man  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  omnivorous  feeder.  His  career  as  a  farmer  and 
later  as  a  manufacturer  of  foods  has  been  but  a  day  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race.  Man’s  present  nutritive  requirements 
are  essentially  those  of  his  prehuman  ancestors,  and  we  are 
adding  each  year  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disturbing  effects 
of  departures  from  those  ancient  food  habits  to  which  we  are 
by  nature  adapted. 

The  natural  place  of  meat  in  the  diet  is  as  a  protein  food, 
though  it  also  contributes  largely  of  phosphorus,  iron  and 
palatability.  In  1914-15  in  New  York  City  meat  contributed 
to  the  prevailing  diet  about  one-third  of  the  protein,  and 
iron,  arid  one-fourth  of  the  phosphorus,  at  one-third  of  the 
total  cost. 

The  nutritive  superiorities  of  meat  depend  on  its  protein, 
its  iron,  and  its  palatability.  Phosphorus  from  other  sources 
is  as  valuable  as  meat  phosphorus.  Meats  make  substantial 
contributions  to  the  vitamines  of  the  diet,  but  some  other 
foods  are  richer  in  these  components. 

Meat  proteins  have  a  superior  nutritive  value  because  the.v 
more  closely  resemble  the  tissues  which  are  to  be  nourished 
than  do  other  proteins,  and  can  be  transformed  with  less 
loss.  Probably  on  this  account  Funk,  the  physiologist,  who 
named  the  vitamines,  found  that  a  diet  containing  meat  re¬ 
quires  less  vitamines,  for  perfect  nutrition,  than  any  others. 
McCollum  and  associates  have  found  that  meat  protein  is 
superior  even  to  milk  protein  for  making  good  the  deficiencies 
of  the  proteins  of  barley,  peas,  soy  beans,  rye,  maize,  navy 
beans,  wheat,  rolled  oats  and  potatoes. 

An  especially  marked  superiority  of  meat  as  a  food  is  in 
relation  to  the  nourishment  of  the  blood.  Whipple  and  asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  University  of  California  Medical  College  found 
that  beef  muscle,  heart  and  liver  were  much  superior  to  bread 
and  skim  milk  for  restoring  the  blood  to  normal  in  simple 
anemia.  They  also  found  that  Blaud’s  pills  and  other  iron- 
containing  drugs  were  quite  without  value  for  purposes  of 

Synopsis  of  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Housewives’  League, 
Fine  Arts  Building,  March  13,  1922. 


Smyrna  Fig  Production 

rPHE  Smyrna  fig  industry  has  grown  greatly  in  California, 
-*■  through  the  safe-guarding  of  the  caprifig  supply.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  provide  for  the  placing  of  caprifigs 
in  other  localities  of  the  South  where  Smyrna  figs  are  being 
grown.  The  crop  of  Smyrna  figs  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
a  ready  supply  of  caprifigs,  or  male  trees,  carrying  the  fig 
insect,  or  Blastophaga,  for  fertilizing  Smyrna  figs.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  caprify  all  of  the  common  figs,  including  those 
which  otherwise  reach  an  edible  condition  without  pollina¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  great  improvement  in  flavor  and  size 
that  results  from  the  formation  of  viable  seeds.  The  Smyrna 
fig,  which  is  the  variety  dried  commercially,  will  not  mature 
at  all  without  caprification. 

The  fig  insect  matures  in  the  inedible  caprifigs,  which  grow 
on  a  separate  tree  from  the  real  figs;  these  caprifigs  pro¬ 
duce  the  pollen,  which  is  carried  on  the  legs  of  the  fig  insect 
when  it  emerges  and  flies  to  the  pistillate  tree  and  caprifies 
its  fruits.  It  is  customary  to  hang  a  number  of  the  small 
caprifigs  in  the  Smyrna  fig  trees  at  the  time  the  insects  be¬ 
gin  to  emerge.  A  caprifig  orchard  at  Loomis,  Calif.,  is  under 
lease  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  has  been 
a  prominent  factor  in  producing  the  California  fig  crop.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  a  caprifig  planting  at  some 


blood-regeneration.  Their  best  results  were  obtained  with 
heart  and  liver. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  dietetics,  however,  no  nutritive 
consideration  compares,  as  a  motive  for  eating  meat,  with 
the  fact  that  we  like  it.  Meat  contributes  more  to  the  palat¬ 
ability  of  the  diet  than  does  any  other  food,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  its  nitrogenous  extractives;  and  this  palatability  in¬ 
cites  the  stomach  to  secrete  a  gastric  juice  of  higher  digestive 
power  than  that  due  to  the  eating  of  other  foods,  as  shown 
by  Pawlow,  the  Russian  physiologist. 

Meat  also  has  a  capacity,  recognized  by  all  physiologists, 
to  stimulate  the  vital  processes,  which  contributes  a  feeling 
of  vigor  and  physical  well-being  that  makes  it  virtually  an 
essential  in  the  diet  of  working  men,  athletes  and  soldiers. 

Meat  in  the  diet  also  has  a  value  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  teeth.  Children  reared  on  soft  foods 
which  require  little  mastication  often  suffer  from  lack  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  jaw  bones  and  their  alveolar  processes,  so 
that  the  teeth  come  through  crowded,  projecting,  or  crooked. 
Spaie  the  meat  grinder,  and  save  the  teeth  by  teaching  the 
child  to  use  them.  The  aboriginal  baby  cut  his  teeth  on  a 
bone,  and  ate  meat  as  soon  as  he  could  chew  it.  The  child  of 
two  years  has  two  teeth  all  the  way  around,  back  of  the  front 
set  of  four,  above  and  below;  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  advises  the  feeding  of  some  meat  to  a  child 
beginning  at  two  years  of  dige. 

In  relation  to  disease,  meat  cures  pellagra,  and  anemia, 
and,  under  appropriate  dietary  conditions,  scurvy  and  beri 
beri  as  well.  Phenomenal  results  were  obtained  in 'the  Japan¬ 
ese  navy  in  the  cure  of  beri  beri  by  substituting  meat  for 
white  rice  in  the  ration. 

The  leading  patholog’ists  of  the  United  States  agree  that 
meat  eaten  in  moderation,  during  health,  is  not  known  to 
cause  anj  disease.  Stefansson  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  year  in  and  year  out  on  meat  alone,  provided  it  is  not 
so  thoroughly  cooked  as  to  injure  the  scurvy-preventing  vita- 
mine. 

The  gist  of  this  whole  matter  is  that  we  have  new  reasons 
for  regarding  meat  highly,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  de¬ 
parting  from  those  habits  as  to  meat  eating  which  our  own 
practical  experience  has  led  us  to  adopt. 


Becoming  Major  Industry 

location  near  San  Francisco  sufficiently  protected  against 
u  intei  cold  to  insure  a  supply  of  winter  caprifigs  to  use  in 
re-establishing  the  fig  insect  when  killed  out  in  the  less  pro¬ 
tected  places.  There  is  need  for  other  similar  plantings. 

The  Smyrna-fig  investigations  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southeastern  States  are  chiefly 
confined  to  bringing  into  fruit  the  numerous  seedlings  of  the 
Smyina  vaiiety  occurring  in  widely  scattered  communities. 
A  limited  distribution  of  insect-bearing  caprifigs  from  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ga.,  has  brought  gratifying  results  in  producing  good 
crops  on  otherwise  barren  trees.  The  fig  insect  has  been 
established  also  at  points  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Texas  in  addition  to  the  first  station  at  Brunswick. 


England  Has  Beet  Sugar  Plant 

A  large  beetsugar  plant,  covering  more  than  40  acres,  and 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  600  tons  of  beets,  recently  started 
production  at  Kelham,  Nottinghamshire,  Consul  Calvin  M. 
Hitch,  of  Nottingham,  reports.  The  British  aim  to  establish 
a  permanent  beet-sugar  industry,  and  this  factory  is  classed 
as  a  commercial  experiment.  It  would  require  some  200 
plants  of  that  size  to  meet  the  country’s  sugar  needs. 
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Some  Precautions  in  Canning  Process — II 

Research  Laboratory  of  National  Canners’  Association  Compiles  New 
Data  Dangers  to  Be  Avoided  in  Pea  Canning 


By  W.  D.  BIGELOW* 

Director  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners’  Association 


C  WELLS  and  hat  sours  in  canned  peas  are  both  due  to 
bacteiial  decomposition.  They  may  be  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  sealing  the  can  tight  and  giving  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
cess. 

Peas  lequire  a  better  seal  than  more  foods,  because 
they  appear  to  contain  no  gluey  material  which  might  close 
small  openings  in  the  can.  If  peas  are  not  well  double- 
seamed,  there  is  a  great  danger  of  spoilage.  The  paper 
gasket  has  relieved  the  eanner  of  much  of  the  difficulty  of 
this  kind.  With  this  form  of  closure  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
seal  that  is  tight  to  bacteria,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
with  peas  the  paper  gasket  is  distinctly  superior  to  rubber 
composition  closure.  Still,  regardless  of  the  form  of  closure 
the  double-seamer  must  be  kept  carefully  adjusted  and  cans 
must  be  filed  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  that  the  seam 
is  tight.  If  this  is  not  done,  spoilage  from  imperfect  double- 
seaming  is  likely  to  occur.  In  such  cases  the  cans  almost 
always  swell,  although  the  spoilage  may  take  the  form  of 
flat  sours. 

W  hen  the  seam  is  tight,  it  is  obvious  that  sufficient  pro¬ 
cessing  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  spoilage.  When 
the  process  is  insufficient,  surviving  bacteria  of  course  pro¬ 
duce  spoilage.  If  they  are  gas-forming  bacteria,  the  spoil¬ 
age  takes  the  form  of  swells.  If  the  bacteria,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  form  gas  but  do  form  acid,  the  spoilage  takes 
the  form  of  flat  sours.  In  either  case,  the  remedy  is  an 
adequate  process. 

Higher  Temperature  Required  to  Destroy  Thermophiles 

The  majority  of  bacteria  grow  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
There  is  a  class  of  bacteria,  however,  known  as  thermophiles 
(heat-loving),  which  grow  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  below  the 
temperature  of  100  degrees  F.  These  thermophiles  require 
a  higher  temperature  or  a  longer  time  of  heating  to  destroy 
their  spores  than  do  the  bacteria  which  grow  at  lower  tem¬ 
peratures.  When  peas  are  very  much  underprocessed,  spoil¬ 
age  occurs  very  quickly,  often  within  a  few  hours  after  can. 
ring.  If  they  are  processed  sufficiently,  however,  to  kill 
the  ordinary  types  of  bacteria  but  insufficiently  to  kill  ther¬ 
mophiles,  they  may  remain  sound  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
often  after  that  time  when  placed  in  a  warm  location  spoil¬ 
age  may  occur.  In  such  a  case,  the  spores  of  thermophiles 
may  remain  without  change  until  the  following  summer, 
and  then  germinate  because  of  the  warm  weather  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  spoilage  will  result. 

The  series  of  processing  studies  that  is  being  carried  on 
b>  the  research  laboratory  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  now  reached  such  a  stagei  that  we  can  begin  to 
apply  the  results  obtained  to  process  times  and  temperatures. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  securing  fundamental  data, 
and  such  fundamental  data  may  cause  us  to  modify  slightly 
suggestions  made  at  this  time.  Further  work  in  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  fundamental  data  will  make  our  present  information 
more  complete  and  more  exact.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  suggestions  made  tentatively  at  this  time  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  accurate  to  make  them  of  value  to  the  industry  and 
that  the  relations  shown  between  the  process  times  re¬ 
quired  at  various  temperatures  are  accurate.  From  the  re¬ 
sults  thus  far  obtained,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  laboratory 
that  peas  should  be  processed  as  follows: 


‘This  is  the  concluding  installment  of  a  series  of 
L  r-  £>igelow  on  the  results  of  his  investigations. 


two  articles  by 


No.  2  cans  40  minutes  at  240  degrees 

No.  10  cans  50  minutes  at  24  0  degrees 

This  process  is  about  ten  minutes  longer  than  was  cus 
tomary  ten  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  experience  from 
underprocessing,  however,  canners  have  generally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  process  given  above  is  better  than 
shorter  cooks.  The  work  of  the  research  laboratory  in 
studying  the  bacteria  causing  spoilage  also  confirms  this 
view.  If  it  is  desired  to  shorten  the  time,  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  of  process  should  be  used.  For  instance,  in  pro¬ 
cessing  at  a  temperature  of  250  degrees,  the  following  pro¬ 
cesses  are  approximately  equivalent  in  sterilizing  value  to 
those  given  above: 

No.  _  cans  15  minutes  at  250  degrees 

No.  10  cans  20  minutes  at  25  0  degrees 

TV  hatever  the  temperature  of  process,  care  should  be 
taken  that  thermometers  and  pressure  gauges  are  accurate 
and  that  the  retort  is  held  at  least  as  high  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  processing  is  intended  to  be  done.  If 
there  is  an  error  of  one  degree  in  the  thermometer,  or  if 
because  of  carelessness  in  setting  the  automatic  tem¬ 
perature  control,  the  cooking  is  done  at  239  degrees  in¬ 
stead  of  2  40  degrees,  an  additional  six  minutes  should  be 
added  to  the  time  of  processing.  In  other  words,  in  pro¬ 
cessing  peas  in  any  size  of  can  at  the  temperature  of  240 
degrees,  an  error  of  one  degree  in  temperature  makes  a 
i  ei  ence  of  six  minutes  in  the  time  necessary  to  sterilize. 
In  processing  at  250  degrees,  the  variation  of  one  degree 
in  temperature  has  less  influence  than  at  240  degrees.  At 

249  degrees  about  one-  and  one-half  minutes  longer  is  re 
quired  for  the  sterilization  of  No.  2  cans  of  peas  than  at 

250  degrees,  and  for  No.  10  cans  the  difference  is  about 
one  and  three-quarter  minutes. 


Sub-standard  peas  include  all  peas  whose  appearance  or 
flavor  does  not  entitle  them  to  the  grade  of  standard.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  sub-standard  peas  without  considering  every 
influence  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  quality  of  peas. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  pack  fancy  peas  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  peas  when  they  reach  the  canning  plant  in  their 
best  condition.  With  a  good  grade  of  the  raw  product, 
standards  are  easily  packed.  Again,  peas  are  sometimes 
delivered  at  canning  plants  in  such  condition  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  prepare  anything  better  than  sub-standards  from 
them.  There  remains,  however,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  peas  delivered  to  the  average  plant  which  may  be  turned 
into  standards  by  the  application  of  energy  and  skill,  or 
which  may  result  in  sub-standards  because  of  any  one  of 

many  conditions  which  may  be  permitted  to  occur  in  the 
plant. 


In  suggesting  the  following  list  of  frequent  causes  of 
low  quality  in  peas,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation 

of  Mr.  B.  R.  Hart,  with  whom  I  have  frequently  discussed 
these  matters: 


1.  The  use  of  a  variety  of  peas  which  do  not  ripen  uni¬ 
formly  or  which  are  not  properly  “rogued.” 

2.  The  lack  of  sufficient  care  in  the  time  of  harvesting 
the  peas,  thus  allowing  some  of  them  to  become  too  hard. 

3.  Allowing  the  peas  to  remain  too  long  in  the  vines  after 
being  cut,  thus  permitting  them  to  age  and  become  harder. 
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4.  Allowing  peas  to  remain  too  long  in  boxes  after  being 
vined.  This  may  occur  in  hauling  the  peas  from  the  viner 
station  to  the  canning  plant,  or  holding  the  peas  in  the  can¬ 
ning  plant  and  running  them  through  the  machine  one  size 
at  a  time,  thus  attempting  to  make  one  line  do  the  work  of 
three. 

5.  The  mixing  of  mature  and  immature  peas  in  the 
same  batches,  thus  grading  them  together.  In  such  cases 
the  more  mature  peas  go  through  the  sieve  with  the  same 
size  of  immature  peas,  and  in  processing,  the  more  mature 
peas  are  swollen  and  the  can  looks  as  if  it  had  not  been 
graded. 

6.  Unnecessary  heating,  either  on  the  vine  or  in  the  box 
after  being  vined. 

7.  Too  much  handling  in  boxes  in  the  canning  plants, 
and  especially  the  use  of  wooden  packing  boxes  for  this 
purpose.  No.  2  packing  boxes  are  not  suitable  for  handling 
vined  peas.  Such  handling  as  must  be  given  them  should 
be  in  perforated  metal  pails. 

8.  Poor  judgment  in  the  part  of  the  filler  operator  in 
determining  the  amount  of  peas  to  be  filled  into  the  can. 
Of  course,  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  can  varies  with 
the  maturity  and  character  of  the  peas.  Careful  attention 
is  necessary  to  prevent  underfilling  or  overfilling.  Either 
causes  a  sub-standard  pea;  the  former,  because  of  an  in¬ 
sufficient  fill;  the  latter,  because  of  mashing  the  peas  and 
making  the  liquor  cloudy. 

9.  Improper  cooling  after  processing  is  likely  to  give  a 
cloudy  liquor,  especially  with  the  larger  sizes  of  peas,  and 
of  course  reduces  the  grade. 

10.  The  use  of  improper  water  for  blanching  and  for  the 
preparation  of  brines.  A  more  tender  pea  can  be  secured 
with  a  soft  water  than  with  a  hard  water.  The  toughness 
imparted  to  the  pea  by  hard  water  can  be  corrected  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  process,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  highest  quality  of  peas  can  only  be  secured  with  water 
that  is  relatively  soft. 


11.  The  use  of  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  salt  in¬ 
creases  the  hardness  of  peas.  Even  the  purest  grades  of 
salt  contain  about  one  per  cent  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
compounds.  These  are  the  same  substances  that  cause 
the  hardness  of  water,  and  the  addition  to  peas  of  an  undue 
amount  of  salt  has  the  same  influence  as  heating  them  in 
water  that  is  unnecessarily  hard.  Of  course,  peas  require 
enough  salt  to  give  them  the  desired  flavor,  but  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  add  too  much. 

12.  Peas  should  not  be  overbalanced.  The  blanch  is 
of  no  value  in  softening  peas.  Its  purpose  is  to  wash  the 
peas.  The  proper  regulation  of  the  blanch  also  has  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  turbidity  of  the  liquor  of  certain  types  of 
peas.  The  blanch,  however,  should  be  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  peas  and  insure  a  Relatively  clear 
liquor.  A  blanch  of  ten  minutes  is  sufficent.  A  longer 
blanch  than  this  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  peas. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  hard  water;  but  all  water  is 
more  or  less  hard.  The  practice  of  some>  canners  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  short  blanch  to  succulent  peas  and  a  longer  one,  some, 
times  as  much  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  to  their 
hard  peas,  is  a  mistake.  Canners  who  follow  this  practice 
rarely  have  a  presentable  article  in  their  larger  sizes  of 
peas.  Tenderness  can  only  be  imparted  to  peas  by  the 
process.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  blanch.  On 
the  contrary,  as  stated  above,  a  long  blanch  is  especially 
inappropriate  with  hard  peas. 

13.  Insufficient  judgment  and  care  in  processing.  Many 
canners  adopt  a  certain  time  and  temperature  for  process¬ 
ing  and  never  vary  this,  no  matter  what  the  quality  or 
appearance  of  their  finished  product.  The  processes  sug¬ 
gested  above  are  believed  by  the  research  laboratory  to 
be  the  minimum  processes  that  should  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  a  sterile  product.  If  the  peas  are  hard, 
a  longer  process  should  be  used  to  secure  a  product  of 
a  desirable  degree  of  succulence.  In  canning  the  larger 
sizes  of  peas,  and  especially  hard  peas,  the  pea  canner 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  baked  bean  canner.  A  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  length  of  process  is  often  advantageous. 


New  Government  Bulletin  Helps  to  Standardize  Canning 


'T'O  throw  further  light  upon  the  matter  of  initial  tempera- 
tures  and  their  bearing  upon  pressures,  vacuums  and 
temperature  changes  during  and  following  the  processing 
period,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  Bulletin  No.  1022,  by  C.  A.  Magoon  and  C.  W. 
Culpepper,  “The  Relation  of  Initial  Temperature  to  Pressure, 
Vacuum  and  Temperature  Changes  in  the  Container  During 
Canning  Operations.” 

With  water  the  rate  of  change  of  pressure  and  the  rate  of 
change  of  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  agree  closely 
and  are  very  rapid  where  the  external  medium  is  water  and 
very  slow  where  the  external  medium  is  air. 

With  food  materials  in  which  a  free  liquid  fills  the  inter¬ 
spaces  the  rate  of  change  of  pressure  and  of  temperature 
is  very  rapid;  but  while  the  maximum  temperature  is 
reached  promptly  the  maximum  pressure,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  never  reached  during  the  ordinary  processing  periods,  the 
pressure  continuing  to  rise  slowly  as  long  as  the  high  re¬ 
tort  temperatures  are  maintained. 

In  cans  filled  with  material  of  heavy  consistency,  the  rate 
of  change  of  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  is  very 
slow.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  rate  of  change  of  pressure  is 
very  rapid  at  first  and  then  becomes  slower  after  the  first 
few  minutes.  An  equilibrium  of  pressure  apparently  is  never 
reached,  since  in  experiments  where  processing  was  continued 
for  several  hours  the  pressure  continued  to  rise  as  long  as  the 
retort  temperature  was  maintained. 

The  continued  increase  in  pressure  long  after  an  equilib¬ 
rium  of  temperature  is  reached  has  been  explained  as  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  food  material  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  liberation  of  gases.  The  setting  free  of  hydrogen  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  material  upon  the 
metal  of  the  can  would  give  this  result,  and  doubtless  it 
does  with  some  acid  fruits,  but  experiments  with  vegetables 


seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  increase 
in  pressure. 

In  the  heat  exhausting  of  cans  the  vacuum  may  not  be 
proportional  to  the  average  temperature  of  the  material  at 
the  time  of  sealing,  but  is  determined  largely  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  head  space.  Thus  a  short  exhaust  results 
in  a  comparatively  high  vacuum  if  the  sealing  is  done  imme¬ 
diately.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  exhaust  may  be  veiy 
ineffective  if  the  sealing  is  delayed  so  that  the  head  space 
cools. 

The  vacuum  developed  in  tin  cans  is  generally  below  the 
theoretical,  the  causes  contributing  to  the  variation  from 
theoretical  values  being  the  distortion  of  the  can,  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  colloidal  substances,  and  the  liberation  of  gases  dur¬ 
ing  processing.  Lower  vacuums  are  obtained  where  long 
processing  periods  are  used  and  the  higher  retort  tempera¬ 
tures  are  employed. 

The  resistance  of  the  can  to  internal  pressure  is  very  much 
greater  than  its  resistance  to  external  pressure;  hence,  the 
vacuum  and  the  pressure  can  not  safely  be  made  numerically 
equal  when  processing  much  above  100  deg.  C.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  strain  due  to  internal  pressure  during  processing, 
the  sea’ing  temperature  is  made  as  high  as  is  possible  with¬ 
out  danger  of  collapse  of  the  can  in  handling  when  subse¬ 
quently  cooled  to  normal  temperature.  The  strain  upon  the 
can  during  processing  is  found  by  subtracting  the  pressure 
in  the  retort  from  that  in  the  can.  When  the  pressure  in 
the  retort  is  released  the  strain  upon  the  can  is  increased  bv 
an  amount  somewhat  less  than  the  pressure  in  the  retort, 
owing  to  the  cooling  which  occurs  during  the  release  and  to 
the  further  distortion  of  the  can.  The  greatest  strain  upon 
the  can  occurs  at  the  time  the  pressure  in  the  retort  reaches 
zero.  The  strain  due  to  internal  pressure  is  greater  the 
lower  the  sealing  temperature  and  the  higher  the  processing 
temperature. 


New  York  Adopts  "Filled  Milk”  Bill 

Ferris  Measure  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Substances  in  “Semblance”  of  Milk 
Adopted— The  American  Food  Journal  Urged  Governor 

Miller  Not  to  Sign 


SUPPORTED  by  a  “farm  bloc”  which  brooked  no  opposi- 
Otl0n  concerning  legislation  which  it  favored,  the  New 
x  ork  Dairymen’s  League  succeeded  in  obtaining  adoption 
of  the  so-called  Ferris  skimmed  milk  bill  at  the  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  which  adjourned  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

This  bill  was  the  subject  of  hearings  at  which  proponents 
and  opponents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  ap¬ 
proval  or  objections.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which 
conducted  these  hearings,  reported  the  bill  favorably. 

The  Bill  as  Finally  Adopted 

Tie  b.ilIo^s  fin^lly  adopted  and  signed  by  Governor  Miller 
on  March  30,  reads  as  follows: 

An  act  to  amend  the  farms  and  markets  law  in  relation  to 
adulterated  milk,  imitation  milk,  adulterated  cream,  imita- 
tion  ci earn,  milk  and  cream  mixed  and  ice  cream  and  to  re* 
peal  section  filty-thi’ee  of  such  chapter  in  relation  to  certified 
miiK. 

Section  1.  Section  fifty  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  d 922  entitled  An  act  in  relation  to  farms  and  markets, 
constituting  chapter  sixty-nine  of  the  consolidated  laws”  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

G-  O-  459  Nos.  837,  1369  Int.  753 

In  Senate,  Chapter  365,  February  15,  1922 

Intioduced  by  Mr.  Ferris — read  twice  and  ordered  printed, 
and  when  printed  to  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  reported  favorably  from  said  committee  with 
amendments,  and  ordered  reprinted  as  amended,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  farms  and  markets  law,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  skimmed  milk  and  products  manufactured  therefrom. 

s  46.  Definitions.  The  term  “milk”  when  used  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  means  the  whole, _  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained 
F  4he  complete  milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  prop- 
erly  fed  and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within  fifteen 
da\  &  before  and  five  days  after  calving,  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  milk  practically  colostrum 
free. 

The  teim  pure  cream”  or  “unadulterated  cream,”  when 
used  singly  or  together,  means  cream  taken  from  pure  un¬ 
adulterated  milk. 

The  teim  milk  and  cream”  when  used  means  a  mixture  or 
milk  and  cream  which  contains  at  least  ten  per  centum  of 
milk  fat. 

The  term  adulterated  milk’  when  used  means: 

1.  Milk  containing  more  than  eighty-eight  and  one-hair 
per  centum  of  water  or  fluids. 


2.  Milk  containing  less  than  eleven  and  one-half  per  cen 
turn  of  milk  solids. 


a  Tvr-11  containing  iess  than  three  per  centum  of  fats. 

.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  and 
five  days  after  parturition. 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  any 
substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  except 
ensilage,  or  on  any  unhealthy  food. 

6.  Mfik  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy 
condition;  or  milk  produced  or  kept  in  insanitary  surround¬ 
ings  oi  m  any  environment  or  under  any  condition  whatever 
that  is  inimical  to  its  healthfulness  or  wholesomeness. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 


8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other 
huid,  or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  any  foreign  substance  whatever. 

All  adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  unclean,  unhealthful 
-mpure  or  unwholesome. 

The  term  “adulterated  cream”  when  used  means  cream 
containing  less  than  eighteen  per  centum  of  milk  fat  or 
cream  to  which  any  substance  whatsoever  has  been  addect. 

•  term  “skimmed  milk”  when  used  means  milk,  as  here¬ 
inbefore  defined,  from  which  part  or  all  of  the  cream  has 
been  removed,  but  which  is  otherwise  unadulterated,  except 
m  respect  to  an  excess  in  the  per  centum  of  water  or  fluids 
or  a  deficiency  in  the  per  centum  of  milk  fat  or  milk  solids 
contained  therein,  provided  the  same  shall  contain  at  least 
eight  and  one-half  per  centum  of  milk  solids. 

The  term  “butter”  when  used  means  the  product  of  the 
dairy,  usualy  known  by  that  term,  which  is  manufactured 
exclusively  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  botn 
with  or  without  salt  or  coloring  matter. 

The  term  “cheese”  when  used  means  the  product  of  the 
dairy,  usually  known  by  that  term,  which  is  manufactured 
exclusively  from  pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  both 
with  or  without  coloring  matter,  salt,  rennet,  sage,  olives, 
pimentos,  walnuts,  peanuts,  tomatoes,  celery  salt,  or  onions, 
added  thereto  as  a  flavor:  provided  that  when  manufactured 
by  adding  to  the  elemental  product  of  the  dairy  usually 
known  by  the  term  “cheese,”  and  manufactured  exclusively 
fiom  pur e,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  both,  any  pimen¬ 
tos,  olives,  walnuts,  peanuts,  celery  salt,  tomatoes  or  onions 
the  percentage  of  all  such  substances  so  added  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty-five  per  centum  in  bulk  of  the  manufactured 
product. 

The^  terms  “oleomargarine,”  “butterine,”  “imitation  of  but¬ 
ter,  “imitation  cheese”  mean  any  article  or  substance  in 
the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese  not  the  usual  product  of 
the  dairy  and  not  made  exclusively  of  pure  or  unadulterated 
(Concluded  on  page  18) 


The  American  Food  Journal  Protests  to  Governor  Miller  Against 

Signing  of  the  Ferris  Bill 


B  ELIEVING  that  the  adoption  of  the  Fer  ris  skimmed  milk 
bill  would  be  a  serious  mistake  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  Editor  of  The  American  Food  Journal  on  March  18,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Governor  Miller  of  New  York  State,  urging  him 
not  to  sign  the  bill.  This  telegram  was  supplemented  by  a  let¬ 
ter  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  believed  the  measure  should  not  become  a  law.  ■ 

We  reproduce  our  letter  to  Governor  Miller  as  follows: 


The  Hon.  Nathan  Miller, 
Governor  of  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 


March  18,  1922. 


We  took  the  liberty  today  of  telegraphing  to  vou  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  believe  that  a  very  serious  mistake  will  be  made  if 
the  so-called  Ferris  skimmed  milk  bill  becomes  a  law. 

“A  similar  bill  passed  by  Wisconsin  has  been  attacked  in 
the  courts  and  the  referee’s  report  is  unfavorable  to  it.  Aside 
from  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  it  has  cost  that  state  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  defend  it. 
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Full  information  regarding  this  matter  being  forwarded 
to  you  by  mail  today. 

Editor  The  American  Food  Journal, 

25  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street, 

New  York  City.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  Wisconsin  case  (referred  to  in 
our  telegram)  will  be  argued  about  April  15,  and  a  decision 
may  be  expected  about  May  1.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
it  would  be  folly  fox*  the  State  of  New  York  to  adopt  a  simi¬ 
lar  bill  before  a  decision  has  been  announced  in  Wisconsin 
as  it  might  cost  this  State  a  great  deal  of  money  to  defend 
the  measure,  as  it  has  already  cost  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a 
considerable  sum. 

Although  we,  of  course,  are  not  permitted  to  comment  on 
the  report  of  the  referee  in  the  Wisconsin  case  in  advance 
of  the  court’s  decision,  we  think  that  a  reading  of  this  report 
will  convince  you  that  the  opponents  of  the  Wisconsin  bill 
have  established  in  the  referee’s  opinion  certain  strong  points 
against  the  measure. 

Before  going  further,  we  should  like  to  impress  upon  you 
that  we  have  no  personal  interest  at  stake  in  writing  to  you 
in  opposition  to  the  Ferris  bill:  we  do  not  even  carry  any 
advertising  of  any  of  the  companies  which  manufacture  dried 
milk  or  skimmed  milk  preparations. 

Our  objection  to  the  bill  is  based  not  only  on  the  feeling 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure 
adopted  by  that  State,  but  upon  the  facts  regarding  the  un-' 
desirability  of  such  legislation  which  have  been  submitted 
by  various  food  experts  genuinely  interested  in  the  public 
health. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  which  has  been  fostering  such 
legislation  as  the  Ferris  bill,  has  brought  forward  no  sound 
objection  to  such  preparations  except  that  they  are  deficient 
in  vitamins.  In  this  connection  it  may  interest  you  to  read 
an  abstract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Packing  and  Transportation  of  Foods  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association: 

“A  very  interesting,  instructive  and  important  example  of 
misapplication!  of  the  vitamin  hypothesis  was  furnished  re¬ 
cently  by  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  class  of  foods  known  as  ‘Filled  Milk’  and  which 
are  admittedly  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Those  favoring 
the  bill  did  so  on  the  ground  that  these  foods  are  composed 
of  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat,  usually  coconut  oil,  and 
are  deficient  in  vitamins,  and,  therefore,  might  become  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  and  might  lead  people  to  believe  that  they 
were  buying  milk  even  though  the  labels  on  the  containers 
plainly  stated  what  the  ingredients  were. 

“A  number  of  excellent  authorities  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  discussed  the  bill  from  all  angles.  Lafayette 
B.  Mendel  furnished  the  committee  with  a  written  opinion 
which  we  believe  is  very  rational  and  we  therefore  quote 
from  it  in  part: 

“  ‘Preparations  of  so-called  “Filled  Milk”  are  emulsions  of 
vegetable  fats  in  skimmed  milk.  Coconut  oil  is  commonly 
used,  I  believe,  in  preparing  them.  These  fats  are  admit¬ 
tedly  digestible  and  nutritious;  so  is  skimmed  milk,  which, 
owing  to  fostered  prejudices,  has  been  a  greatly  undervalued 
article  of  diet.  The  milk  compounds  should  be  properly  la¬ 
beled,  as  every  package  of  food  should  be.  They  should  not 
be  recommended  for  use  in  infant  feeding;  on  the  other  hand, 
no  harm  can  come  from  the  chance  use  of  a  quantity  of 
skimmed  milk  even  by  infants.  I  mention  this  because  the 
opponents  have  spread  the  impression  among  gullible  per¬ 
sons  that  the  use  of  a  can  of  milk  compound  is  a  positive 
menace  to  the  infant  which  consumes  it.  Skimmed  milk 
is  not  a  rank  poison.  It  is  merely  not  a  complete  food  for 
an  infant.  Neither  is  barley  water  nor  prepared  foods. 

“  ‘I  am  informed  that  some  of  the  milk  compound  packages 
and  advertisements  not  only  give  the  composition  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  but  specifically  indicate  in  words  that  the  product  is 
not  recommended  for  infant  feeding.  What,  then,  shall  we 
say  of  the  value  of  milk  compounds,  properly  marketed  in 
conformity  to  the  pure  food  laws  for  adult  nutrition  ?  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  designated  otherwise  than  as  whole¬ 
some  food.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  nutritional  advantage  if 
skimmed  milk  were  used  more  widely  in  culinary  practices. 
It  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  cereals,  notably  the  “staff 
of  life,”  bread.  “Filled  milk”  enriches  them  also,  adding 
wholesome  fats.  No  one  knows  at  present  to  what  extent 
“vitamin”  may  be  inquired  bv  adults,  but  in  any  event  the 
latter,  using  a  mixed  diet  of  adult  life,  are  not  dependent 
upon  cream  for  this  food  factor.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable 
to  object  to  the  sale  of  polished  rice  or  patent  flour;  indeed, 
skimmed  milk  and  its  “compounds”  surpass  either  of  these 
foods  in  nutritious  properties.  The  opponents  of  “filled” 
milks  have  tried  to  exclude  them  on  the  plea  of  “menace  to 


public  health.  No  public  health  question  is  involved.  The 
claim  is  a  specious  one.  The  House  bill  represents  a  fight 
between  industrial  interests  and  I  am  confident  that  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  would  not  admit  that  any  wholesome  food  is 
n  menace.  Life  and  health  are  not  endangered.’  ” 

Dr.  Mendel  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  nutrition  and  his  comments  are  worthy  of  very  careful 
consideration. 

Another  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation,  that  devoting  itself  to  Nutritional  Problems,  of  which 
-riot.  H.  L.  Sherman  of  Columbia  University,  is  chairman, 
sees  no  menace  in  dried  milk  preparations  and  recommends 
a  vvidei  distribution  of  them  both  for  reasons  of  health  and 
economics. 

Pointing  out  that  the  increasing  of  the  milk  supply  of 
cities  and  towns  by  bringing  fresh  milk  from  greater"  dis¬ 
tances  must  necessarily  add  to  the  cost,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  seasonal  surplus  of  milk  produced  in  the  market  milk 
areas  should  be  preserved  by  condensing*,  evaporating  or  dry- 
mg  to  a  larger  extent  than  at  present.  Such  preserved  forms 
of  milk  (either  as  such  or  after  being  “remade”  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  fresh  milk)  “shall  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  food  supply  of  the  future.” 

This  committee  reports  that  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  has  found  highly  favorable  results  from  the 
use  of  diy  milk  products  in  infant  feeding.  The  committee 
lefers  to  the  convention  of  the  Internatioinal  Association  of 
Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors  in  April,  1919,  at  which  G  B 
Taylor,  market  milk  specialist  of  the  Dairy  Division,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discussed  “The  Effects  of 
Remade  Milk  on  the  Dairy  Industry,”  basing  his  report  upon 
letters  received  from  heads  of  dairy  departments  in  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  to  whom  he  had  written  asking  for  an 
expression  of  opinion.  The  great  majority  of  these  heads  of 
dairy  departments  reported  their  belief  that  the  powdered 
milk  industry  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to 
agriculture  in  general,  as  stated  in  the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  will  help  to  stabilize  the  market  for  dairy  products. 

b.  It  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  surplus  milk. 

c.  It  will  increase  the  use  of  milk  generally,  especially  in 
countries  where,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  the  use  of 
milk  has  been  restricted. 

d.  It  will  not  compete  directly  with  the  market  milk  in¬ 
dustry,  but  will  be  used  principally  for  cooking,  for  bakeries 
and  confectioneries. 

e.  The  manufacture  of  skim  milk  powder  would  be  an 
advantage  to  dairymen  since  the  prices  realized  by  them  in 
supplying  milk  for  this  product  are  very  satisfactory. 

f.  The  more  uses  milk  is  put  to,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
dairy  farmers. 

Concluding  its  arguments,  which  we  have  only  given  In 
part,  the  committee  says: 

“The  opinion  is  widely  held  and  in  our  judgment  well 
founded,  that  the  dry  milk  industry  will  not  seriously  com¬ 
pete  with  or  in  any  way  injure  the  fluid  milk  industry  as  it 
now  exists,  but,  rather,  will  supplement  it  and  make  possible 
the  good  use  of  its  seasonal  surplus;  that  with  increasing 
recognition  by  consumers  of  the  great  importance  of  milk 
as  food  for  adults  as  well  as  children,  dried  milk  will  come 
to  be  largely  used  in  cookery  without  diminishing-  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  fluid  form;  that  the  drying  of  milk  both 
as  a  means  of  preservation  and  of  greatly  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  costs  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  milk  industry 
into  regions  too  far  distant  from  large  markets  to  ship  milk 
in  fluid  form;  that  because  of  this  extension  of  the  source  of 
supply,  the  greater  consumption  of  milk  in  its  different  forms 
should  not  necessarily  result  in  higher  prices;  that  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  milk  will  greatly  facilitate  the  production  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk  in  the  South,  where  lack  of  natural  ice  so  greatly 
hampers  the  fluid  milk  industry  and  where  an  increased  use 
of  milk  in  the  diet  is  so  urgently  needed  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  do  more  than  anything-  else  toward  the  lowering  of  the 
infant  death  rate  and  the  suppression  of  pellagra  among 
adults.” 

We  believe  that  the  dairy  interests  have  been  guilty  of 
amazing  shortsightedness  in  fathei’ing  such  anti-milk  legis¬ 
lation.  In  the  face  of  the  best  opinion  of  leading  authorities 
on  nuti’ition  and  food  economics  they  have  persisted  in  states 
whei-e  they  have  sufficient  strength  in  legislative  halls  in 
ti-ying  to  force  thi’ough  laws  to  resti-ict  and  hamper  the 
manufactui-e  of  vai'ious  di-ied  milk  prepai’ations. 

We  know  of  no  one  aside  fi-om  the  daii’y  fai-mei’s  and  a 
mere  handful  of  misinformed  consumei-s  who  ai-e  in  favor 
of  such  pernicious  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  WRIGHT, 

Editoi-,  The  Amei’ican  Food  Journal. 


Dried  Milk  Commended  By  Food  Experts 

Committee  on  Nutritional  Problems  of  American  Public  Health 
Association  Urges  Development  of  Industry 

J 


IN  a  recent  report,  the  Committee  on  Nutritional  Problems 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  lays  stress 
on  the  great  importance  of  development  of  the  dried  milk 
industry  as  a  means  of  increasing,  conserving  and  marketing 
the  milk  supply  of  the  country. 

This  committee,  of  which  Prof.  H.  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  is  chair¬ 
man,  has  also  as  members  C.  E.  A. 

Winslow,  E.  L.  Fisk  and  I.  Green- 
wald. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public 
health  it  is  maintained  that  the 
American  milk  supply  should  be 
increased  more  rapidly  than  at 
present  so  that  the  country  may 
have  a  larger  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  its  various  forms. 

Milk  Should  Be  Preserved 
Pointing  out  that  the  increasing 
of  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and 
towns  by  bringing  fresh  milk  from 
greater  distances  must  necessarily 
add  to  the  cost,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  seasonal  surplus  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  market  milk  areas 
should  be  preserved  by  condensing, 
evaporating  or  drying  to  a  larger 
extent  than  at  present.  Such  pre¬ 
served  forms  of  milk  (either  as 
such  or  after  being  “remade”  to 
the  composition  of  fresh  milk; 

“shall  play  an  increasingly  import¬ 
ant  role  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
future.” 

A  portion  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  reads  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  methods  of  studying 
food  values  through  feeding  exper¬ 
iments  with  laboratory  animals,  it 
would  seem  well  worth  while,  if 

SntT!drbe  f0U"d’.t0  institute  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  relative  nutritive  values  (from  all  standpoints)  of 

thetlpf?-  ’  rvrrat!d  and  dried  miIks-  In  the  absence  of 
"®d,etaied  ^formation  which  can  only  be  obtained  bv  such 

f  fclIatl0n. We  sh*U  not  here  attempt  any  comparison  of 
these  three  forms  of  preserved  milk,  but  will  consider  only 
the  question  of  dried  milk  and  dried  milk  products. 

Sanitary  Aspects  of  Dried  Milk 
lobably  the  thiee  most  important  points  to  be  considered 
are:  (a)  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  milk-drying  industry; 
(b)  the  nutritive  value  of  dried  milk  and  its  products,  (c) 
the  possible  effects  of  a  dry  milk  industry  upon  the  dairy 
industry  and  milk  supply  as  a  whole. 

“The  cleanliness  of  a  dry  milk  product  will  obviously  de¬ 
pend  m  large  measure  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  which 
was  dried;  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  factory  and  the 
details  of  method  employed  will  largely  influence  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recontamination  of  the  dry  product  during  hand¬ 
ling  and  packing.  Milk-drying  establishments  should  natu¬ 
rally  be  subject  to  the  same  inspection  as  other  food  fac¬ 
tories  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  aspects  both  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  methods  which  they  employ.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ordinary  processes  of  commercial  drying  are  more 
efficient  even  than  pasteurization  in  destroying  the  bacteria 
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supply  of  the  country. — EDITOR 


originally  present  in  the  milk,  and  the  product  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  secondary  decompositions  and  is  no  more  subject 
to  secondary  contamination  than  any  other  dried  food.  Dried 
milk  may  be  considered,  for  practical  purposes,  as  free  from 
clanger  of  the  transmission  of  epidemic  disease,  except  under 
the  rarest  and  most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  use  should  mark  a  distinct 
gain  from  the  standpoint  of  sani¬ 
tation. 

“The  nutritive  value  of  dry  milk 
and  its  products  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extended  study  and  report 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  has  likewise  been  treated 
in  several  publications  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Some  of  us  have  been  privileged 
also  to  see  a  report  upon  the  use 
of  dried  milks  as  human  food  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  for 
the  International  Health  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  have  been  connected  with 
laboratory  investigations  in  which 
di’ied  milks  have  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  experimental  diets. 
Nutritive  Value  of  Dried  Milk 
“The  evidence  which  has  come 
to  us  from  these  different  sources 
is  quite  consistent,  and  plainly 
places  dried  milk  with  pasteurized 
milk  as  regards  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  of  food  value.  In  both  cases 
the  only  significant  change  which 
occurs  as  the  result  of  the  heat 
treatment  with  its  attendant  man¬ 
ipulations,  if  properly  conducted, 
is  a  diminution  of  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamin.  This  has  already  been 
recognized  as  a  possible  result  of 
pasteurization  and  it  is  now  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  practice  to  give  orange  juice  or  some  other 
suitable  antiscorbutic  to  all  infants  artificially  fed  on  any 
other  than  fresh  raw  milk.  The  orange  or  tomato  juice  thus 
given  primarily  as  an  antiscorbutic  is  undoubtedly  beneficial 
in  other  aspects  of  nutrition  as  well,  and  with  this  addition 
to  the  diet  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  debate  further  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin  present  in  the 
milk  is  diminished  in  the  drying  process  or  whether  there  is 
greater  destruction  when  the  drying  is  accomplished  by  one 
mechanical  process  than  by  another. 

“The  original  vitamin  content  of  the  milk,  its  freshness 
when  dried,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  drying  process  ana 
the  subsequent  handling  of  the  product  is  conducted  are  all 
factors  of  possibly  equal  importance  with  the  mechanical 
principle  on  which  the  drying  process  is  based.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  also  to  remember  that  the  processes  for  drying  milk  are 
still  undergoing  development  and  modification.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  prejudice  the  development  of 
the  industry  at  this  early  stage  by  any  expression  of  pref¬ 
erence  as  between  the  different  drying  processes,  based 
merely  upon  consideration  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin.  We 
think  it  much  better  to  recommend  that  an  antiscorbutic  be 
given  in  all  cases  in  which  dependence  is  placed  upon  either 
pasteurized  or  dried  milk  by  whatever  process  prepared.  In 


A  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL 
IMPORTANCE 

In  view  of  the  growing  demands 
of  the  dairy  interests  for  legisla¬ 
tion  forbidding  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  dried  skim  milk  and  re¬ 
stricting  in  various  ways  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  condensed,  evaporated 
and  dried  milk  preparations,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Nutri¬ 
tional  Problems  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  given 
herewith,  assumes  special  import¬ 
ance. 

4 

The  report  not  only  sets  forth 
the  nutritive  value  of  dried  milk, 
even  for  infant  feeding,  but  urges 
the  development  of  the  industry  to 
a  greater  degree  as  a  means  of  in- 


conserving  the  milk 
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fact,  in  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  antiscorbutic  value 
of  milk  upon  the  diet  of  the  cow  (or  of  the  mother),  it  may 
be  advisable  that  all  children  receive  an  antiscorbutic. 

“Aside  from  the  question  of  antiscorbutic  vitamin  which 
easily  can,  and  in  our  opinion  always  should,  be  provided 
from  other  sources,  we  believe  that  milk  dried  by  any  of  the 
modern  methods  properly  conducted  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
fresh  milk  from  which  it  was  prepared. 

Favorable  Results  in  Infant  Feeding 

“The  British  report  above  referred  to  states  explicitly 
‘that  cow’s  milk,  during  the  process  of  desiccation,  loses 
none  of  the  characters  which  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  normal  growth  in  infants.’  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  also  reports  highly  favorable  results  from 
the  use  of  dry  milk  products  in  infant  feeding.  McCollum 
records  most  excellent  results  from  the  addition  of  dried 
milk  as  sole  milk  supply  to  the  dietary  of  an  institutional 
group  of  children,  and  many  experiments  could  be  cited  in 
which  dried  milk  as  a  sole  food  has  supported  good  health 
and  normal  growth  in  the  rate  or  periods  much  longer  than 
would  correspond  to  infancy  and  early  childhood  in  the  hu¬ 
man  subject. 

“We  believe  there  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  commission  on  milk  standards  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  prejudice  or  discrimination  against  dried 
milk  as  compared  with  pasteurized  milk  even  as  concerns 
the  most  delicate  factors  of  nutritive  value. 

“Since  the  best  standards  of  nutrition  and  health  require 
not  only  the  conservation  of  our  present  milk  supply  but  its 
increase,  in  order  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
may  grow  with  the  knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  milk 
and  its-  proper  place  in  the  diet,  it  is  important  that  tne 
drying  of  milk  be  considered  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
effect  of  this  industry  upon  the  dairy  industry  and  milk  sup¬ 
ply  as  a  whole. 

Advantages  of  Drying  Milk 

“In  his  paper  on  ‘Remade  Milk  and  Cream,’  presented  at 
a  special  conference  of  the  International  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors  in  April,  1919,  Redfield  summarizes  as 
follows  the  claims  made  for  x’emade  milk  and  cream: 

1.  They  are  very  valuable  for  making  up  the  shortages 
which  normally  occur  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  are  much 
cheaper  than  ‘accommodation’  milk  and  cream. 

2.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  transportation  with  regard 
to  labor,  car  space  and  refrigeration  when  milk  powder  and 
butter  are  shipped  instead  of  liquid  milk. 

3.  Powder  and  butter  preserve  milk  in  the  condition  it 
was  in  on  leaving  the  cow  and  prevent  the  undesirable  and 
very  possibly  deleterious  changes  which  occur  during  the 
holding  and  shipping  of  liquid  milk. 

4.  Cities  not  surrounded  by  a  dairy  section  or  cities  in  a 
hot  climate  can  be  provided  with  as  good  a  milk  supply  as 
cities  more  favorably  located. 

5.  The  price  of  milk  and  cream  would  be  stabilized  be¬ 
cause  powder  and  butter  could  be  put  away  in  the  time  of 
plenty  and  held  without  appreciable  deterioration  until  the 
time  of  shortage. 

6.  Waste  is  prevented  and  the  food  supply  is  conserved 
because  each  distributer  can  make  just  what  he  needs  each 
day  and  will  never  have  an  excess  to  spoil  on  his  hands  (or 


to  be  made  into  butter  and  cheese  at  a  money  loss  because  he 
has  paid  market  milk  prices  and  transportation  charges  on 
his  raw  material  for  butter  and  cheese  and  so  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  country  creamery). 

7.  A  much  more  uniform  body  and  flavor  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  cultured  milks  if  remade  skim  milk  is  used  than 
if  natural  skim  is  employed.  The  claim  is  made  that  there 
is,  moreover,  a  shortage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  cities, 
of  natural  skim  milk  which  is  acceptable  in  quality  for  mak¬ 
ing  cultured  milks. 

Will  Benefit  Dairy  Industry 

“At  the  annual  convention  of  the  same  association  in  De¬ 
cember,  1919,  G.  B.  Taylor,  market  milk  specialist  of  the 
Dairy  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
discussed  the  ‘Effect  of  Remade  Milk  on  the  Dairy  Industry,’ 
basing  his  report  upon  letters  received  from  heads  of  dairy 
departments  in  the  state  agricultui'al  colleges  to  whom  he 
had  written  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  great 
majority  of  these  heads  of  dairy  departments  reported  their 
belief  that  the  powdered  milk  industry  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  dairy  industry  and  to  agriculture  in  general,  as  stated  in 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  will  help  stabilize  the  market  for  dairy  products. 

b.  It  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  surplus  milk. 

c.  It  will  increase  the  use  of  milk  generally,  especially  in 
countries  where,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  the  use 
of  milk  has  been  restricted. 

d.  It  will  not  compete  directly  with  the  market  milk  In¬ 
dustry,  but  will  be  used  principally  for  cooking,  for  bakeries 
and  confectioneries. 

e.  The  manufacture  of  skim  milk  powder  would  be  an 
advantage  to  dairymen  since  the  prices  realized  by  them  in 
supplying  milk  for  this  nroduct  are  very  satisfactory. 

f.  The  more  uses  milk  is  put  to,  the  better  it  is*  for  the 
dairy  farmers. 

Will  Not  Injure  Market  for  Fluid  Milk 

Concluding  the  committee  says: 

“The  opinion  is  widely  held  and  in  our  judgment  well 
founded,  that  the  dry  milk  industry  will  not  seriously  com¬ 
pete  with  or  in  any  way  injure  the  fluid  milk  industry  as  it 
now  exists,  but,  rather,  will  supplement  it  and  make  possible 
the  good  use  of  its  seasonal  surplus;  that  with  increasing 
recognition  by  consumers  of  the  great  importance  of  milk 
as  food  for  adults  as  well  as  children,  dried  milk  will  come 
to  be  largely  used  in  cookery  without  diminishing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  fluid  form;  that  the  drying  of  milk 
both  as  a  means  of  preservation  and  of  greatly  reducing 
transportation  costs  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  milk 
industry  into  regions  too  far  distant  from  large  markets  to 
ship  milk  in  fluid  form;  that  because  of  this  extension  of  the 
source  of  supply,  the  greater  consumption  of  milk  in  its 
different  forms  should  not  necessarily  result  in  higher  prices; 
that  the  drying  of  milk  will  greatly  facilitate  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk  in  the  South  where  lack  of  natural  ice 
so  greatly  hampers  the  fluid  milk  industry  and  where  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  milk  in  the  diet  is  so  urgently  needed  and 
will  doubtless  do  more  than  anything  else  toward  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  infant  death  rate  and  the  suppression  of  pel¬ 
lagra  among  adults.” 


Watermelons  and  Seeds  Used  for  Many  Purposes 

In  its  studies  of  the  control  of  watermelon  diseases  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found  that 
there  are  numerous  uses  for  watermelons  outside  of  their 
consumption  as  a  popular  fruit,  according  to  a  recent  bulle¬ 
tin.  Housewives  have  long  been  familiar  with  pickles  and 
preserves  made  from  watermelon  rind. 

In  China  and  other  oriental  countries  watermelon  seed 
is  used  as  a  table  delicacy.  Seedsmen  in  this  country  not 
only  ship  seed  for  this  purpose,  but  also  find  a  market  for 
their  product  in  the  Chinese  districts  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

Within  recent  years  a  firm  in  Alabama  has  undertaken  to 
manufacture  vinegar  from  the  juice,  and  from  Russia  come 
reports  that  during  the  past  few  yeai’s  of  hai’dship  concen¬ 
trated  watermelon  juice  has  been  used  in  place  of  sugar  to 
sweeten  coffee. 


To  Stop  Use  of  Coal  Tar  Dyes  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  established  a  definite  woi'king  pi’ogram  for 
the  current  year  and  agents  of  the  bureau  have  been  in¬ 
structed  accordingly. 

The  principal  items  in  this  program  ai'e  to  di’ive  the  coal 
tar  dyes  and  drugs  from  the  bake-shops  of  the  state,  to  stop 
the  use  of  coal  tar  dyes  and  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  weiners  and  other  sausages,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  coated 
cherries  and  to  stop  the  use  of  sacchai’in  in  the  manufacture 
of  soft  drinks. 

These  constitute  the  pi-incipal  violations  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  pui'e  food  laws  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  the  above 
violations  constitute  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  viola¬ 
tions  that  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  uncover. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 

New  York  State  Legislature  Passes  Food  Bills 


Several  Measures  Adopted  in  Session  Which 
Adjourned  About  the  Middle  of  March 


IN  addition  to  the  so-called  Ferris  skimmed  milk  bill,  whicn 
is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  prior  to  its  adjournment  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Match  passed  several  oOter  food  bills  which  were  sent 
to  Governor  Miller  for  his  signature  or  veto.  Under  the  law 
the  Governor  has  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  passage  in 
which  to  take  action. 

One  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ferris,  who  was  also  the  author 
of  the  skimmed  milk  bill,  so-called,  relates  to  adulteration  of 
foods  and  drugs  and  specifically  provides  for  the  omission 
of  a  paragraph  relating  to  adulterated  maple  sugar  and 
honey,  which  is  in  the  present  law  and  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person,  company  or  corporation  “who  shall  adulterate 
maple  sugar,  maple  sirup  or  honey  with  glucose,  cane  sugar 
or  sirup,  beet  sugar  or  sirup,  or  any  other  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  or  who  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
maple  sugar,  maple  sirup  or  honey  that  has  been  adulterated 
in  any  way;  or  violates  any  provision  of  section  390  of  the 
general  business  law,  relating  to  canned  or  preserved  food” 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  matter  within  quotation 
marks  is  that  which  the  bill  repeals. 

Certification  of  Grades  of  Farm  Products 
A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Witter  provides  for  amendments 
to  the  farms  and  markets  law  in  relation  to  grading  of  foods 
and  farm  products.  A  change  of  the  word  produce  to  prod¬ 
ucts  is  a  new  provision  and  there  is  a  further  provision  that 
not  only  shall  there  be  inspection  of  farm  products  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  grade  and  condition,  but  that  the  inspectors  shall 
issue  certificates  as  to  the  grade  of  such  products  and  the 
State  bureau  of  farms  and  markets  is  empowered  to  “estab¬ 
lish  official  grades  for  foods  and  farm  products  and  prescribe 
the  use  of  such  grades,  and  provide  for  the  marking,  packing 
and  shipping  of  foods  and  farm  products  as  graded.” 

Another  bill  by  Mr.  Witter,  which  passed  both  houses,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  repeal  of  article  four  of  the  public  health  law 
in  relation  to  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dickstein  relates  to  kosher  meat 
and  provides  that  section  435  of  the  penal  law  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  meat  or  meat  preparation 
and  falsely  represents  the  same  to  be  kosher,  or  as  having 
been  prepared  under  and  of  a  product  or  products  sanctioned 
by  the  orthodox  Hebrew  religious  requirements;  or  false  rep¬ 
resents  any  food  product  or  the  contents  of  any  package  or 
container  to  be  so  constituted  and  prepared,  by  having  or 
permitting  to  be  inscribed  thereon  the  word  ‘kosher’  in  any 
language;  or  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  in  the  same  place  of 
business  both  kosher  and  nonkosher  meat  or  meat  prepara¬ 
tions  who  fails  to  indicate  on  his  window  signs  and  all  dis¬ 
plays  advertising,  in  block  letters  at  least  four  inches  in 
height,  ‘kosher  and  nonkosher  meat  sold  here’;  or  who  ex¬ 
poses  for  sale  in  any  show  window  or  place  of  business  both 
kosher  and  nonkosher  meat  or  meat  products  who  fails  to 
display  over  such  meat  or  meat  preparation  so  exposed  a 
sign  in  block  letters  at  least  four  inches  in  height  reading 
‘kosher  meat,’  or  ‘nonkosher  meat,’  as  the  case  may  be.” 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  necessary  for  all  kosher 
food  stores  and  meat  markets  who  sell  both  kosher  and  non¬ 
kosher  products  to  display  a  sign  to  that  effect. 

The  New  York  State  bill  defining  “concentrated  commercial 
feeding  stuffs”  is  amended  by  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ris,  which  passed  both  houses,  so  that  milk  by-products  are 


added  to  other  materials  from  which  such  commercial  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  may  be  prepared. 


Maryland  Margarin  Bill  Has  Been  Defeated 

A  bill  regulating  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  Maryland 
and  piesented  by  Senator  R.  S.  Snader  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  Legislature,  largely  through  the 
activity  of  the  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers.  The 
bill  prohibited  the  coloring  of  margarin  any  shade  of  yellow 
and  provided  that  the  names  of  all  ingredients  must  be  stated 
on  the  label,  that  the  retail  dealer’s  name  be  stamped  on  the 
wrapped  packages  of  margarin  and  that  manufacturers  of 
margarin  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $1,000,  wholesale  dealers  $500, 
retail  dealers,  $100,  hotels  and  restaurants,  $50,  and  boarding 
nousGS  tplu. 

Senator  Snader  who  presented  this  bill,  has  prepared  a 
second  bill,  but  as  the  first  was  killed  in  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  the  second  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  house  except 
by  unanimous  consent,  which  is  considered  to  preclude  any 
chance  of  its  passage  this  year. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  margarin  legislation  pend¬ 
ing  except  the  bill  recently  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  which  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Miller.  This  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  margarin  “made  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter,  the  product  of  the 
dairy.  It  also  prohibits  “the  storage  or  display  of  such 
articles  with  other  merchandise.”  It  is  simply  a  word  for 
word  copy  of  the  old  margarin  bill  of  the  State^and  prohibits 
the  sale  of  artificially  colored  margarin.  Under  this  bill  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  in  New  York  State  to  seal  prints 
of  maigaiin  and  indent  them  with  the  word  “oleomargarine” 
J.  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Margarin  Manu- 
factuieis,  states  that  the  bill  was  amended  at  the  request  of 
A.  M.  Davis  of  the  Nucoa  Butter  Company  and  himself. 


States  Making  Rulings  on  Sales  of  “Waste”  Vineoar 

The  lecent  decision  of  the  United  States  Department^of 
Agriculture  on  branding  of  vinegar  made  from  evaporated 
apple  products  is  reported  by  the  bulletin  of  the  American 
Cider  and  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Association,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  have  met  with  the  full  approval  of  numerous  stave 
food  and  dairy  commissioners,  who  are,  in  many  instances 
issuing  rulings  governing  the  sale  of  “waste”  vinegar  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  field  forces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
state  food  inspectors  have  been  instructed  to  investigate  any 
evident  misbranding  of  waste  vinegar  and  if  justified  make 
seizure.  The  association  states  that  what  is  now  needed  is 
education  of  the  retail  grocer  and  the  buying  public  on  the 
difference  between  cider  vinegar  and  vinegar  produced  from 
evaporated  apple  products. 


Cold  Storage  Bill  Is  Reintroduced  in  Congress 
A  bill  to  regulate  shipments  of  cold-storage  foods  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce,  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Senator  Norris.  This  bill  is  identical  with  the  measure 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  and  for¬ 
estry  and  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  but  the 
legislation  failed  when  Congress  adjourned  because  the  con¬ 
ferees  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  changes  made 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill. 
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New  Jersey  Also  Adopts  a  'Tilled  Milk'*  Bill 


piN  March  11  Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey  attached 
his  signature  to  the  Sexsmith  bill,  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  which  fixes  stand¬ 
ards  for  condensed  milk  which  are  in  conformity  with  those 
promulgated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  force  in  a  number  of  other  states  and  which  also 
aims  to  prevent  the  sale  as  milk  or  as  a  milk  product  a 
mixture  containing  foreign  fats,  which,  it  is  claimed,  do  not 
have  the  same  growth-promoting  properties  that  milk  fats 
do. 

A  statement  attached  to  the  bill  explaining  this  latter 
feature  of  the  bill,  which  is  aimed  at  so-called  “filled  milk” 
compounds,  says:  “Even  though  labeled  to  show  that  such 
foreign  fats  have  been  added,  evidence  has  been  gathered 
which  shows  that  such  adulterated  milk  products  are  sold  as 
being  the  real  article,  and  if  used  for  infant  or  child  feeding- 
do  not  have  the  growth-promoting  properties  of  the  genuine 
article  and  would  therefore  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
children.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  prevent  the 
sale  of  such  imitation  products.” 

This  legislation  is  in  line  with  the  Ferris  bill  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and 
the  law  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  being  attacked  in  the  courts 
of  that  State  by  the  Hebe  Company  of  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  milk  compound  known  as  Hebe. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  bill  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  supplement  condensed, 
evaporated  or  concentrated  milk  is  defined  as  the  product 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  water  from  the  fresh,  clean  lacteal  secretion,  colostrum 
free,  obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  cows  properly  fed 
and  kept;  said  product  to  contain,  when  made  from  whole 
milk  without  added  sugars,  all  tolerances  allowed,  at  least 
twenty-five  and  five-tenths  per  centum  of  milk  solids  includ¬ 
ing  at  least  seven  and  eight-tenths  per  centum  of  milk  fat; 
when  made  from  the  whole  milk  with  added  sugars,  all  tol¬ 
erances  allowed,  at  twenty-eight  per  centum  of  milk  solids 
including  at  least  eight  per  centum  of  milk  fat,  and  when 
made  from  skimmed  milk  to  contain,  all  tolerances  allowed, 
at  least  twenty  per  centum  of  milk  solids. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  distribute  or  sell  or  manufac¬ 
ture  for  distribution  or  sale  or  have  in  his  possession  with 


New  York  Adopts 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

milk  or  cream,  or  any  article  or  substance  into  which  any 
oil,  lard  or  fat  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream  enters  as 
a  component  part,  or  into  which  melted  butter  or  butter  in 
any  condition  or  state  or  any  oil  thereof  has  been  introduced 
to  take  the  place  of  cream. 

§  63.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  cheese  and  sale 
of  skim-cheese.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  deal  in,  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange  any  article  or  substance, 
in  the  semblance  of  or  in  imitation  of  cheese  made  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  into  which  any 
animal,  intestinal  or  offal  fats  or  oils,  or  melted  butter  or 
butter  in  any  condition  or  state  or  modification  of  the  same, 
or  oleaginous  substances  of  any  kind  not  produced  from  un¬ 
adulterated  milk  or  cream,  shall  be  introduced.  The  prohib¬ 
itions  in  this  article  against  the  sale  of  cheese  made  from 
adulterated  milk  or  cream,  shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim- 
cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  unadulterated  except  by 
skimming. 

§  64.  Regulations  in  regard  to  skimmed  milk  and  products 
other  than  cheese  manufactured  therefrom.  1.  The  prohibi¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  article  against  the  sale  of  adulterated 
milk  shall  not  apply  to  skimmed  milk  as  defined  in  section 
forty-six,  which  is  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming,  if  it 
is  sold  for  and  as  skimmed  milk. 

2.  No  person  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  or  exchange,  any  condensed  or  evaporated  skimmed 
milk,  except  it  be  in  containers  or  packages  containing  ten 
pounds  avoirdupois  net  weight  or  more,  which  containers  or 
packages  shall  be  distinctly  labeled,  branded  or  marked  in 
block  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  height,  with  the 


intent  to  distribute  or  sell  any  condensed,  evaporated  or  con¬ 
centrated  milk  which  shall  not  conform  to  the  minimum 
standard  set  forth  respectively  in  section  one  hereof,  and 
which  if  contained  in  hermetically  sealed  cans,  does  not  bear 
stamped  or  labeled  thereon  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  thereof. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  distribute  or  sell  or  manufac¬ 
ture  for  distribution  or  sale  or  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  distribute  or  sell  any  milk,  cream  skimmed  milk, 
condensed,  evaporated  or  concentrated  milk,  powdered,  dried 
or  desiccated  milk  or  ice  cream  or  any  of  the  fluid  deriva¬ 
tives  of  any  of  them,  to  or  with  which  has  been  'added, 
blended  or  compounded  any  fats  or  oils  other  than  milk  fats, 
either  under  the  name  of  said  products  or  articles  or  the 
derivatives  thereof  under  any  fictitious  trade  names  what¬ 
soever;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  the 
use  of  fresh  eggs,  pure  gelatine  or  vegetable  gums  or  the 
sale  of  ice  cream  so  manufactured. 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  distribute  or  sell  or  manufac¬ 
ture  for  distribution  or  sale  or  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  distribute  or  sell  any  condensed,  evaporated  or  con¬ 
centrated  skimmed  milk  in  containers  unless  each  said  can 
or  container  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor  distinctly  branded,  indented,  labeled  or 
printed  thereon,  together  with  the  words  “condensed  skimmed 
milk,”  or  “evaporated  skimmed  milk,”  or  “concentrated 
skimmed  milk,”  as  the  case  may  be,  in  Roman  letters  of  a 
size  as  large  as  any  other  words  or  letters  appearing  on  said 
brand  indentation  or  label  and  in  no  case  less  than  one  inclx 
in  height  and  one-half  inch  in  width. 

Section  5.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
for  the  first  offense  and  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense.  Payment  of  a 
penalty  for  any  alleged  violation  of  this  act,  either  before  or 
after  the  institution  of  proceedings  for  the  collection  thereof, 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  equivalent  to 
a  conviction  of  the  violation  for  which  such  penalty  was 
claimed. 

Further  sections  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
by  the  same  boards  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement.  It  becomes  effective  ninety  days 
after  its  passage.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  above  are  repealed. 


"Filled  Milk”  Bill 

words  “Condensed  Skimmed  Milk”  or  “Evaporated  Skimmed 
Milk”; 

3.  No  pei’son  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  exchange,  offer  or 
expose  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  have  in  his  possession  with 
the  intent  to  sell  or  exchange  any  condensed,  evaporated, 
concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or  desiccated  milk,  cream  or 
skimmed  milk  to  which  there  has  been  added,  or  with  which 
there  has  been  mixed,  blended  or  compounded,  any  fats  or 
oils,  other  than  milk  fat,  so  that  the  finished  pi'oduct  shall  be 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  coxxdensed,  evapoi'ated,  concen- 
ti'ated,  powdered,  di’ied  or  desiccated  milk. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Api'il  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-two,  except  that  subdivision  two  of  section 
sixty-four  as  hei’eby  amended  shall  take  effect  October  1, 
1922. 

Senate,  No.  1369. 


William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  President  of  Royal  Baking 

Powder  Company 

On  the  resignation  of  Willis  L.  Cai’ey,  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  William  Zieglei’,  Jr.,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  that  office  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors. 


Olive  Growers  Organizing 

A  co-opei’ative  oi’ganization,  to  be  known  as  the  California 
Olive  Gi’owers’,  is  being  foi’med  in  Califonxia  to  be  to  that 
industry  what  the  l'aisin,  px-une,  peach  and  nut  exchanges 
are  in  their  own  fields.  This  year’s  crop  will  be  handled. 
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Food  Products  Institute  of  New  Jersey  is  Organized 


■jyiANUFACTURLRS  of  food  products  in  New  Jersey  met 
n  Newark  on  March  24  to  form  a  state  organization.  Sam¬ 
uel  Muellei,  president  of  C.  F.  Mueller  Company,  macaroni 
and  egg  noodle  manufacturers  of  Jersey  City,  presided,  and 
Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth,  director  of  the  Food  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  Newark,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Mi.  Muellei  said  that  the  demand  for  a  state  organization 
was  growing  stronger  as  was  evidenced  by  the  large  num- 
bei  of  letters  he  had  received  from  prominent  firms  in  the 
State.  More  than  24  of  the  leading  firms  had  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  proposed  organization.  The  chairman  said 
the  aims  of  such  an  association  should  be:  1.  To  better  con¬ 
ditions  and  piomote  the  welfare  of  the  food  producing-  in- 
dustiies  of  the  state;  2.  To  make  possible  a  practical  and 
scientific  study  of  food  values;  3.  To  limit  membership  to 
such  firms  as  can  qualify  by  meeting  the  standards  set  by 
the  society;  4.  To  promote  research  in  the  food  industry  by 
providing  a  laboratory  for  this  purpose;  5.  To  promote  the 
consumption  of  Jersey-made  products  within  the  State. 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
society  it  was  voted  to  organize  it  under  the  title  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Institute  of  New  Jersey.  The  chairman  then  announced 
the  following  as  members  of  the  committee  on  organization 
and  program:  Russell  Kingman,  president,  Purity  Cross 
Inc.,  canned  meats,  Orange;  Adolph  E.  Fink  and  L.  F.  Keller, 
president  and  vice-president,  A.  Fink  &  Sons,  pork  packers, 
Newark;  Joseph  Fischer,  president,  Fischer  Baking  Company, 


Newark;  Jack  Augenblick,  vice-president,  Augenblick  &  Bro 
butter  producers,  Newark;  George  W.  Beardsley,  president’ 
Beaidsley  Sons,  shredded  codfish,  Newark;  Gustav  Wieden- 
mayer,  president,  Puritan  Ice  Cream  Company,  Newark;  Gil- 

6i  w-n  ’  PTreS!dent’  Easton  Mayonnaise  Company,  New- 
aik,  William  Jorden,  president,  Consumers  Dairy  Company 

•  Wllliram  Meister>  president,  Meister-Lullman- 
Stretch  Dairies,  Jersey  City;  Thomas  Eckerson,  president 
Holland  Butterine  Co.,  Jersey  City;  Samuel  Muller,  president’ 
C.  r .  Mueller  Company,  macaroni  makers,  Jersey  City  Dr 

Newark  annei'th’  director  of  the  Food  Products  Laboratory, 

A  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  plan  for  a  big 
turnout  of  the  food  men  of  the  state  was  formed  with  Rus¬ 
sell  _B.  Kingman  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  chairman.  The  invitation 
to  join  the  newly  formed  Food  Products  Institute  is  being 
extended  to  dairymen,  milk  producers,  and  ice  cream  makers - 
bakers  of  bread  and  pie;  pork  packers,  canners  of  meat  and 
fish;  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  coffee  and  cocoa  roast¬ 
ers;  makers  of  condiments,  salad  dressings,  and  spices;  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sugar,  honey  and  glucose;  producers  of  oleo  ana 
nut  margarin;  makers  of  frozen  eggs  and  egg  powder 

Firms  desiring  to  receive  an  invitation  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  meeting  should  send  the  name  of  their  managing  execu- 
tive  to  Dr  Frederic  Dannerth,  Food  Products  Laboratory,  96 
Academy  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  temporary  secretary  of  the 
Institute. 


“How  to  Pack  It”  Title  of  New  Hinde  &  Dauch 

Booklet 

A  new  32-page  booklet  issued  by  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper 
Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  entitled  “How  To  Pack  It,”  is  re¬ 
plete  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  company's 
line  of  corrugated  packing  board  and  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  is  offered  to  the  trade  for  packing  foodstuffs  and 
breakable  material.  Each  variety  of  board,  unlined  corru¬ 
gated  board,  single  faced  and  double  faced,  is  shown  and  its 
uses  explained  in  detail.  Shipping  boxes  of  many  of  the  food 
manufacturers  using  Hinde  &  Dauch  board  for  packing  are 
shown  in  photographs  of  containers  labeled  and  filled  with 
bread,  butter,  macaroni,  canned  goods  and  dried  foods,  eggs 
and  bottled  liquids.  Various  types  of  bottle  and  flask  wrap¬ 
pers  are  shown,  such  as  single  and  double  wrappers,  single 
faced  round  shell  wrappers,  open  shell  wrappers,  octagon 
shaped,  joined  cartons,  liquid  boxes  and  other  boxes  of  vari¬ 
ous  shapes  including  three-piece  and  two-piece  telescope 
boxes  and  those  with  metal  corners  and  single  and  double 
lids.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  glue  and  tape  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  company  for  use  in  packing. 

The  insulated  nature  of  this  packing,  produced  by  the  cel¬ 
lular  construction  of  the  board,  is  pointed  out  as  of  value  to 
shippers  of  commodities  affected  by  extremes  of  temperature, 
as  the  two  surfaces  of  the  board,  separated  as  they  are  by 
dead  spaces,  render  the  board  highly  resistant  to  heat  and 
cold.  In  addition,  it  is  claimed,  the  corrugations  between  the 
two  faces  of  paper,  actually  form  an  effective  truss  when 
under  pressure.  A  test  for  waterproof  qualities  applied  to 
each  roll  of  paper  used,  it  is  explained,  is  to  fill  with  water 
a  small  paper  pail  made  from  the  roll,  after  which  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  left  hanging  for  several  hours. 


Wisconsin  Proceeds  Against  Artificially  Bleached 

Flour 

Prosecution  of  persons  or  firms  having  artificially  bleached 
flour  in  their  possession  for  sale  or  for  use  within  Wisconsin 
is  threatened  by  J.  Q.  Emery,  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
in  a  statement  following  an  investigation  by  his  department. 

This  investigation,  conducted  by  Harry  Klueter,  chemist, 
and  C.  J.  Kremer,  senior  food  inspector  of  the  department, 


is  said  to  have  established  that  flour  treated  by  any  process 

no  m  use  so  as  to  artificially  whiten  it,  is  in  violation  of 
the  statutes. 

Notice  is  being  given,  Mr.  Emery  said,  to  all  persons  and 
films  who  have  bleached  flour  in  their  possession  that  it  must 
be  withdrawn  from  sale  at  once.  The  result  will  be,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  thousands  of  family-sized  packages  of  artificially 
bleached  flour  are  being  withdrawn  from  sale  and  are  being 
leplaced  with  flour  having  the  natural  color  found  in  wheat. 

The  laiger  mills  represented  in  Wisconsin  flour  markets 
co-operate  with  the  department  in  keeping  artificially 
bleached  flour  out  of  the  stores,”  Mr.  Emery  said.  “If  it 
finds  its  way  in  through  an  error  of  a  jobber  along  the 
boundary  lines  near  Minnesota,  Iowa  or  Michigan,  it  is 
promptly  picked  up  and  replaced  with  unbleached  flour.” 

The  department  is  said  to  have  been  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  some  months  to  secure  the  complete  enforcement 
of  the  statute  against  artificially  bleached  flour. 


Experimental  Laboratory  in  Canning  for  California 

Urged 

A  motion  recommending  the  erection  and  operation  of  a 
new  laboratory  for  experimentation  in  cannery  practice  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  was 
adopted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  California  Canners' 
League. 

^Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  fruit  products  laboratory 
oi  the  university  agricultural  department  presented  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  convention.  He  urged  a  canning  plant  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  small  labora¬ 
tory  at  Berkeley.  Such  a  laboratory,  he  said,  would  provide  a 
means  of  instructing  students  in  canning  and  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  research  work  and  demonstration  of  new  products. 
His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  fruit  products  laboratory  of 
commercial  size  was  $75,000,  which  could  be  maintained  for 
about  $15,000  a  year. 

Professor  A.  W.  Christie,  who  also  spoke  favoring  the 
establishment  of  such  a  laboratory,  pointed  out  that  the  can¬ 
ning  interests  of  California  are  second  only  to  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry  in  importance.  He  also  said  that  the  fish  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  maintaining  an  experimental  station  that 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

Editor’s  Note:  Readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  are  Invited  to  make  tliis  Repaid, 
ment  an  Open  Forum  for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  food  trades. 


Commercial  Dehydration  of  Bananas 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

By  courtesy  of  the  “Literary  Digest”  of  January  7,  1922, 
I  note  a  review  of  an  article  written  by  Oscar  James  Vogl 
in  your  journal  on  the  subject  of  dehydrated  bananas.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  been  operating,  experimenting,  and  improv¬ 
ing  our  product  for  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Vogl’s  account  of 
the  German  method  is  the  first  scientific  advice  we  have  seen. 
It  seems  strange  that  so  well  known  a  fruit  as  the  banana 
should  have  been  so  little  exploited  in  this  manner  as  to  be 
practically  unheard-of  in  the  United  States  in  this  form  of 
the  appetizing  and  edible  “banana  fig.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  others  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  Pure  Food  Bureau  has  just  recently  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  name  “banana  fig”  as  being  misleading;  in  con¬ 
sequence,  we  have  had  to  abandon  that  title  and  contemplate 
calling  the  fruit  by  its  rightful  name,  i.  e.,  just  bananas. 

We  have  been  delivering  the  dried  fruit  for  some  time  in 
California,  which  is  convenient  to  our  position  here  on  the 
west  coast  and  is  the  home  of  our  company.  There  we  find 
the  product  either  unknown  or  regarded  with  distrust  on 
account  of  previous  sporadic  efforts  made  to  introduce  a  class 
of  goods  that  could  not  be  depended  upon  either  in  quantity 
or  quality. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  in  dehydrating  bananas 
agree  very  closely  with  the  data  of  Dr.  Herman  Luthje,  as 
submitted  by  Mr.  Vogl.  However,  we  cannot  tell  except  by 
actual  sampling  how  nearly  our  article  approaches  the  ideal 
as  we  have  never  seen  any  but  our  own. 

We  think  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  assure  a  large  and 
dependable  output  of  high  class  fruit  produced  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  at  present  are  looking  for  a  reliable  concern 
in  the  east  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  push  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  new  conserve. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  WILSON, 
Wilson  &  Sons, 

January  30,  1922.  Mazatenago,  Guatemala. 


Believes  Self-Rising  Flour  Great  Help  to  South 

Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

The  articles  in  your  journal  recently  concerning  self-rising 
flour  are  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  those  in  the 
flour  business. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Henry,  the  author  of  one  of  these  articles,  is  in 
a  position  to  speak  from  personal  experience  and  has  unusual 
opportunities  to  get  actual  facts  from  the  consumers  of  self¬ 
rising  flour.  Also,  he  is  not  in  any  business  affected  by  the 
sale  of  self-rising  flour.  His  opinions,  therefore,  are  not  in¬ 
fluenced  in  any  way. 

Practically  all  of  the  complaints  I  have  heard  are  from 
firms  making  baking  powder,  their  sales,  of  course,  being 
reduced  by  prepared  flour. 

In  one  of  the  articles,  it  was  charged  that  a  great  dear 
of  the  self-rising  flour  was  returned  to  the  mills  and  re-dosed 
with  salt,  phosphate  and  soda.  Now  I  have  never  seen  this 
done  in  my  nine  years’  experience  with  self-rising  flour  and 
am  certain  that  this  practice  is  very  rare  indeed. 

Self-rising  flour  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  people  of 
the  South  who  want  hot  bread.  The  soda  and  phosphate  are 
added  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  make  the  best  biscuits 


from  each  kind  of  flour  and  eliminate  practically  all  of  the 
troubles  of  the  hot-bread  baker. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  poor  self-rising  flours,  just  as 
there  are  some  poor  baking-powders,  coffee  and  flavoring 
extracts,  but  now  with  chemical  laboratories  in  nearly  every 
mill  and  extensive  testing  of  all  ingredients  used,  the  average 
prepared  flour  is  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  healthfulness,  I 
should  say  that  a  good  light  biscuit  is  far  more  healthful 
than  a  sog’gy  one  or  one  which  contains  an  excess  of  soda — ■ 
which  only  too  often  is  the  result  when  plain  flour  and  bak¬ 
ing-powder  or  soda  are  used.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  your  journal  and  only  wish  you  would  print  moi’e  about 
the  greatest  food  of  all,  wheat  flour  and  bread. 

M.  H.  PARLIN, 

Milling  Chemist, 

1400  Spruce  Street, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Will  Welcome  Sound  Legislation 

Editor  The  American  Food  Journal: 

I  have  read  with  interest  several  papers  and  letters  that 
have  appeared  in  your  journal  on  the  subject  of  self  rising 
flours.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  really  fair  to  the  honest 
manufacturer. 

I  believe  that  I  know  this  game  pretty  well  having  been 
in  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

Our  practice  is  to  use  only  the  best  materials — quality  is 
the  first  consideration.  The  same  grades  of  flour  go  into  our 
self  rising  as  go  out  under  our  regular  brands  and  blends 
without  the  self  rising  ingredients  in  them — soft  winter 
wheat  patent  and  straights.  Certainly  we  use  soft  winter 
wheat  flour — why  call  it  inferior?  The  gluten  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  low,  but  the  quality  is  often  much  superior  to 
hard  wheat  flours.  It  is  much  superior  to  hard  wheat  flours 
for  cake  and  biscuit  making. 

The  other  ingredients — acid  calcium  phosphate,  soda  and 
salt — are  the  best  obtainable.  They  are  tested  and  properly 
adjusted  by  actual  laboratory  tests. 

The  ingredients  are  weighed  by  automatic  machinery, 
dumped  into  large  mixers  and  mixed.  The  batch  is  tested 
and  then  packed  out  by  automatic  machinery.  Why  shouldn’t 
it  be  all  right  if  made  right? 

The  housewife  who  has  used  good  self  rising  flours  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  guess  work  way  of  making  biscuit. 
Given  all  the  ingredients,  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt, 
milk  and  fat,  the  average  housewife  cannot  make  as  good  r 
biscuit  as  she  can  with  a  good  seif  rising  flour.  The  con¬ 
venience  appeals  to  her.  Mix  in  the  fat,  make  up  to  a  soft 
dough  with  milk,  cut  out  and  bake.  No  fuss,  no  worry. 

These  flours  keep  remarkably  well.  The  returns  on  them 
are  very  small. 

The  good,  honest  manufacturer  will  welcome  any  good 
sound  legislation  for  the  control  of  this  business.  If  he 
has  a  good  honest  product,  made  right,  sound  legislation  will 
help  rather  than  hinder  him. 

C.  A.  A.  UTT, 

Chemist,  C.  A.  Gambrill  Mfg.  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Calder  Bill  Opposed  in  New  Bill  By  Senator  Ladd 


New  Measure,  It  is  Claimed,  Would  Take  Away  Control  of  Food 

Products  From  Federal  Government 


By  CLARENCE  L.  LINZ 

Washington  Bureau,  The  American  Food  Journal,  622  Albee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  MEASURE  designed  to  replace  the  Calder  bill  defining 
original  packages,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  E.  F.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  formerly  food 
commissioner  of  that  State.  Senator  Ladd  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  to  the  Calder  bill,  although  that  measure 
has  been  widely  approved  by  business  men  and  organizations. 
The  Calder  bill  provides  that  an  article  of  food  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  shall  not  be  molested  under  the  State 
laws,  provided  such  article  is  legally  labeled  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Law. 

The  Ladd  bill  provides  that  “no  article  of  commerce  within 
a  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  interstate  commerce  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  control  or  jurisdiction  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  loaded  for  shipment  and  the  bill  of  lading  provided 
for  its  transportation  beyond  the  borders  of  the  said  State 
and  until  such  time  it  shall  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Any  article  or  product  shipped  from  one  State  to 
another  and  billed  to  its  destination  shall  cease  to  be  treated 
as  in  interstate  commerce  when  at  the  said  destination  it  is 
unloaded  or  removed  from  the  system  or  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  employed  in  conveying  said  article  or  product  and  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws.” 

It  is  further  provided  that  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
each  State  shall  have  full  and  complete  control  of  the  super¬ 
vision  and  regulation  of  its  interstate  commerce  as  defined 
by  the  measure,  and  all  agencies  lawfully  established  by  the 
State  shall  have  full  authority  in  the  field  thereby  prescribed 
for  them,  subject  to  the  review  of  courts  of  jurisdiction. 

The  Calder  bill  was  designed  to  afford  food  manufacturers 
relief  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  between  the  National  Food 
Law  and  the  various  State  regulations.  Advocates  of  the 
measure  assert  that  the  effect  of  the  Ladd  bill  would  be  to 
destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  protection  of  interstate  commerce 
as  now  extended  to  goods  in  the  original  package.  Also,  it  is 
claimed,  the  bill  would  practically  nullify  the  right  or  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  seizures  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  articles  under  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  Ladd  bill  would  permit  seizure 
only  so  long  as  the  article  remained  in  the  original  unbroken 
package,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seizures  are  frequently 
made  after  goods  have  been  in  warehouses  or  deposited  on 
the  premises  of  the  consignee. 


Section  5  of  the  bill  proposes  to  vest  in  the  State  Utilities 
commissions  full  and  complete  control  of  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  as  defined  in  the  meas¬ 
ure.  Such  supervision  and  control  was  recently  taken  away 
from  the  State  boards  by  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  which  asserted  itself  over  intrastate  com¬ 
merce  when  a  part  of  interstate  commerce. 

“The  bill  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  seizure  of  food  products 
coming  into  or  going  out  of  a  State,”  said  Senator  Ladd.  “A 
product  coming  into  a  State  ceases  to  be  the  subject  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  when  it  reaches  its  destination  and  is 
unloaded,  and  enters  the  commerce  of  the  State.  A  product 
going  out  of  the  State  becomes  interstate  commerce  only 
when  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  and  billed  to  depart  from  the 
State. 

“The  bill  is  intended  primarily  to  cover  wheat.  Under 
a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  it  was 
held  that  wheat  going  into  an  elevator  could  not  be  in¬ 
spected  by  the  State  of  North  Dakota  because  it  was  then 
in  interstate  commerce  since  the  elevator  was  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  interstate  commerce.  That  leaves  the  producer 
in  North  Dakota  without  any  protection  within  the  State  to 
ascertain  that  he  has  a  square  deal,  with  regard  to  grade, 
dockage,  and  weight,  and  leaves  the  State  to  protect  the 
producer  the  same  as  the  elevator  man  is  protected  when 
his  products  reach  the  terminal  market. 

“When  it  comes  into  the  State  and  is  unloaded  and  mingles 
with  interstate  products  then  it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  The  bill  determines  that  it  becomes  intrastate 
when  it  reaches  the  State  and  is  turned  over  to  the  man  who 
purchases  it  in  the  State.  Up  to  that  time  the  Government 
has  complete  control  over  the  product  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  inspecting  unopened  packages 
after  the  period  of  arrival.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  hamper  the  Federal  authorities.  The  chief  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  to  get  rid  of  the  twilight  zone.  Different  courts 
along  the  line  from  the  local  courts  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  have  at  different  times  ruled  differently  on 
various  cases.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  so 
that  there  will  be  uniformity  in  all  cases.” 
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Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company  is  Cited 

Manufacturers  of  Self  Self-Raising  Flour  Complain  to  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  Alleging  u  Unfair  Competition’’ 


T  NFAIR  methods  of  competition  in  defiance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  act  are  charged  against  the  Calu¬ 
met  Baking  Powder  Company,  Chicago,  in  a  formal  complaint 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  respondent  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  of  baking  powders  which  come  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  so-called  self-rising  flour,  which  consists  of  wheat 
flour  into  which  are  mixed  certain  leavening  agents  similar 
to  those  contained  in  baking  powders,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  commission  charges  that  in  an  effort 
to  protect  its  baking  powders  from  this  competition  the  com¬ 
pany  adopted  the  practice  of  publishing  statements  deroga¬ 
tory  to  self-rising  flour. 

Paragraph  two  of  the  commission’s  complaint  points  out 
that  “whenever  self-rising  flour  is  used  it  displaces  to  that 
extent,  the  use  of  baking  powder.  Self-rising  flour  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  cause  their  product 
when  sold  to  be  transported  from  the  place  of  manufacture 
to  the  purchasers  thereof  in  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States.  Wherefore  the  manufacturers  of  self-rising  flour  are 
also  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  within  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  said  act.  That  respondent  in  order  to  protect 
the  use  and  sale  of  its  baking  powders  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  self-i’ising  flour,  adopted  a  practice  of  publishing  to 
the  purchasing  public  adverse,  disparaging  and  derogatory 
opinions,  statements,  and  comments  as  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  self-rising  flours,  which  practice  it  put  into  operation  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  carried  into  effect  vigorously  throughout  a 
wide  area  of  population.  The  wholesome  quality  of  self-rising 
flour  is  not  capable  of  determination  by  absolute  test  or 
standard  but  is  in  last  analysis  a  matter  of  expert  opinion 
as  to  which  reputable  authorities  may  well  differ.  Respon- 
lent  carefully  concealed  its  connection  with  and  interest  ii_ 
the  various  methods,  devices  and  agencies  through  which 
this  practice  was  carried  into  effect  and  caused  the  expres¬ 
sions,  opinions  and  comments  to  seem  to  be  either  anony¬ 
mous  and  therefore  disinterested,  or  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  disinterested  and  technically  qualified  authorities  or 
persons  acting  in  the  public  interest.  Respondent  has  used 


this  practice  for  several  years  and  still  continues  to  use  it. 
The  practice  as  carried  into  effect  by  respondent  tends  to 
create  a  state  of  mind  in  the  purchasing  public  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  self-rising  flours  and 
consequently  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  business  conducted 
by  the  manufacturers  thereof.  Such  publication  by  respon¬ 
dent  of  adverse,  derogatory  and  disparaging  expressions, 
statements  and  opinions  with  reference  to  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  a  competitor’s  product,  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
over  a  wide  area  of  population,  in  the  guise  of  disinterested 
and  expert  opinion,  the  connection  with,  the  responsibility 
for,  and  the  interest  of  the  respondent  therein  being  con¬ 
cealed  and  undisclosed,  the  subject  matter  being  one  lying 
not  in  absolute  determination  but  in  expert  opinion,  is  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  Section  5  of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled,  ‘An 
Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its 
powei's  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,’  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1914.” 

A  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  commission  on 
April  27  at  which  the  respondent  will  be  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  entered  requir¬ 
ing  the  discontinuance  of  the  violation  of  law  charged.  Prior 
to  that  date,  however,  the  company  is  required  to  file  with  the 
commission  an  answer  to  the  allegations  made  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

Daniel  R.  Forbes  of  Forbes  and  Daniels,  attorneys  for 
the  Calumet  Company,  says  that  the  advertisements  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  complaint  are  largely  reprints  from  several 
medical  journals,  written  by  recognized  medical  authorities 
on  the  composition  and  healthfulness  of  self-rising  flours. 
He  points  out  that  the  complaint  does  not  allege  that  the 
advertisements  are  false  or  misleading,  but  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  expert  scientific  opinions  may  not  be  distributed  to 
the  public  without  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  adver¬ 
tiser  attached.  Mr.  Forbes  claims  that  the  issue  is  really 
on  the  legality  of  reproduction  of  scientific  works,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  advertising  copy  or  material. 


Says  Reduction  of  Freight  Rates  Would  Stimulate  Business 


'C'ARLY  reduction  of  freight  rates  as  an  aid  to  the  business 
•Ll  of  the  country  is  urged  by  Representative  Mott,  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
A  reduction  of  rates  and  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  he 
declares,  will  open  up  many  factories  that  are  now  closed 
because  of  lack  of  trade. 

“I  hope  and  trust  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
an  early  date  may  deem  it  wise  and  proper  to  reduce  freight 
x-ates  on  the  raili’oads,”  said  Mr.  Mott.  “I  understand  that  the 
Commission  has  been  holding  hearings  for  some  time  and 
that  representatives  of  many  classes  of  industry  have  urged 
a  reduction.  I  do  not  speak  for  any  particular  class  of 
fi'eight  but  urge  that  a  reduction  be  made  in  all  rates.  The 
intei’ests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  laboring  man  are 
closely  linked  together,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  fanner  is 
a  matter  of  moment  to  all.  Reduction  of  railroad  rates  would 
help  all  lines,  I  believe,  and  through  them  help  every  man, 
women  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

“Present  rates  are  almost  prohibitive,  I  am  told,  in  some 
cases,  and  seem  excessive  in  almost  all.  Reduction  would,  I 


am  satisfied,  bring  in  such  an  increased  revenue  to  the  roads 
as  to  help  materially  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  prosperous 
conditions  of  former  years  before  the  war,  and  good  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  railroads  would  largely  help  in  bringing  back 
the  country  to  normal.  In  other  branches  of  industry  induc¬ 
tions  have  taken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  is 
not  fair  that  fi’eight  rates  should  be  the  only  necessary 
charge  on  the  people  which  does  not  go  down. 

“Passage  of  the  tariff  bill  and  reduction  of  freight  rates 
will  open  up  many  a  closed  factory  and  bring  bread  and 
butter  to  many  a  man  and  women  now  out  of  employment. 
I  am  assured  that  the  Senate  is  speeding  up  its  work  on  the 
tariff,  and  I  trust  that  your  commission  will  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  give  the  people  lower  freight  rates  so  that 
the  normal  movement  of  farm  and  factory  to  the  consumer 
may  be  resumed.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  will  render  a  just  decision  but  I  feel  I  must  write  you 
of  the  great  desire  of  the  country  as  I  find  it  for  lower  rates. 
Let’s  go  back  to  normalcy.  Congress  is  trying  to  do  its 
share.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Stupidity  and  Shortsightedness  of  the  Dairy 

Interests 

The  dairy  interests,  it  seems  to  us,  have  exhibited  amazing 
stupidity  and  shortsightedness  in  their  efforts  to  crowd 
through  legislation  to  restrict  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dried  milk  preparations,  particularly  those  so-called  “filled” 
milk  compounds  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  skimmed  milk 
and  coconut  fats.  Not  content  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  of  that  State  relating  to  such  compounds  has  been  at¬ 
tacked,  they  have  jammed  through  a  bill  in  New  York  State 
of  similar  purport  and  the  bill  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Miller. 

In  New  York  the  “farm  bloc”  in  the  Legislature  was  too 
strong  to  overcome  the  objections  that  were  raised  in  the 
hearings  that  were  held.  The  bill  was  rushed  through  at 
the  last  minute  of  the  session  when  a  large  number  of  new 
laws  were  enacted  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  minute  in  a 
mad  rush  for  adjournment. 

The  stupidity  of  the  dairy  interests  lies  in  their  apparent 
belief  that  they  can  successfully  sustain  such  legislation  for 
long  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  nutrition  experts  that  such  milk  preparations 
are  not  a  menace  to  public  health,  as  the  dairy  interests 
allege  them  to  be. 

Their  shortsightedness  lies  in  the  belief  which  apparently 
they  hold  that  the  increasing  manufacture  and  sale  of  dried 
milk  preparations  will  eventually  reduce  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk.  Food  economists  disagree  with  this  theory  as 
strongly  as  do  nutrition  experts  with  the  claim  of  injury  to 
the  public  health. 

There  is  no  stronger  adherent  in  professional  food  circles 
of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  than  Professor  H.  C.  Sherman 
of  Columbia  University.  Yet  Professor  Sherman,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Nutritional  Problems  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  strongly  recommends 
the  development  of  the  dried  milk  industry  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  and  as  positively  upholds  the  nutritive  value  of  dried 
milk.  Even  skimmed  milk,  around  which  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  discussion  has  centered,  is  favored  by  Professor  Sher¬ 
man’s  committee,  which  supports  the  view  that  “The  manu¬ 
facture  of  skim  milk  powder  would  be  an  advantage  to 
dairymen  since  the  prices  realized  by  them  in  supplying  milk 
for  this  product  are  very  satisfactory.” 

The  introduction  of  the  linotype  typesetting  machine  was 
regarded  by  printers  as  a  catastrophe.  They  believed  it 
would  mean  loss  of  occupation  for  many  of  them.  It  worked 
the  other  way — it  was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  printing  industry  and  created  more  jobs  for 
everybody.  Likewise  the  manufacture  of  dried  milk  prepara¬ 
tions  will  create  new  markets  for  milk.  These  preparations 
can  be  shipped  to  countries  and  sections  where  at  present 
little,  if  any,  cow’s  milk  is  used  because  of  climatic  or  other 
conditions.  Instead  of  the  growth  of  the  dried  milk  indus¬ 
try  becoming  a  menace  to  the  dairy  farmers  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  turn  out  to  be  a  boon  for  them.  At  present  they  are  too 
blind  or  too  ignorant  of  economic  laws  to  see  that  fact. 


Effect  of  High  Freight  Rates  on  the  Cost  of  Food 

gOME  INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  of  the  reasons  for  the 
high  food  prices  were  recently  given  by  J.  W.  Herscher, 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
While  there  has  been  a  decided  decline  in  food  prices,  the 


high  freight  rates  have  prevented  the  consumer  from  par¬ 
ticipating  to  the  full  extent  in  the  decline.  Although  the 
wholesale  grocer  is,  today,  declared  to  be  operating  on  the 
margins  of  profit  in  effect  in  1914,  freight  rates  are  entirely 
out  of  proportion. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  high  cost  of  food  to  the 
consumer  is  the  high  charges  on  less  than  carload  lots,  com- 
pai’ed  with  carload  lots.  Although  this  is  a  small  item  to 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  companies  operating  chain 
stores,  it  adds  materially  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  individual 
retail  grocer  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  by  the  carload. 

An  an  example  of  the  increase  in  rates  that  is  charged  on 
less  than  carload  lots,  the  freight  rate  on  canned  vegetables 
from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  24x/2  cents 
per  100  pounds.  A  typical  haul  from  Charleston  is  97  miles 
to  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  and  the  less-than-carload  rate  is  45  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

A  comparison  of  freight  rates  on  food  products  today  with 
the  rates  prevailing  prior  to  the  war  shows  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  75  per  cent  while  a  comparison  of  certain  food 
prices  shows  an  average  increase  of  34.1  per  cent.  Beans  at 
$4  per  100  pounds,  shipped  from  Michigan  to  Ohio  River 
points  in  1913  and  1914,  took  a  freight  rate  of  20  cents,  while 
in  1921  and  1922  beans  at  $5  took  a  rate  of  42  cents  for  this 
shipment.  Flour  from  Kansas  to  Pittsburgh  points  in  1913 
and  1914  cost  about  $5.25  per  barrel  and  cost  to  ship  40 
cents  per  barrel.  In  1921  this  flour  at  $7  per  barrel,  cost 
$1.40  per  barrel  to  ship,  an  increase  of  47  per  cent  in  the 
product  and  250  per  cent  in  the  freight. 

Comparing  prices  of  October,  1921,  with  the  pre-war  prices, 
corn-meal  had  increased  about  16.8  per  cent;  baked  beans, 
14.8  per  cent;  canned  tomatoes,  52  per  cent,  and  coffee,  7.8 
per  cent. 

Since  June  24,  1918,  there  has  been  a  double  advance  upon 
many  food  items  because  of  changes  in  classification.  From 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Chicago,  the  advance  has  been  about 
325  per  cent.  On  preserves  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Deming, 
N.  M.,  the  advance  has  been  about  214  per  cent  and  over 
200  per  cent  represents  the  advance  on  jellies  shipped  from 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  Reno,  Nev.  The  advance  in  rates  on 
fruit  butter  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  has  been  412  per 
cent  and  on  peanut , butter  from  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  287  per  cent.  The  increase  on  vinegar  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Kansas  City  is  343  per  cent. 

While  there  has  been  an  average  decline  in  the  cost  of 
commodities  of  more  than  50  per  cent  from  the  high  price 
peak,  freight  rates  at  from  150  to  425  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  figure  interfere  greatly  with  passing  the  benefit  of 
this  decline  to  the  consumer. 


Mennen  Decree  Establishes  New  Principle  in 

Trading 

T  appears  that  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  case  of  the  Mennen  Company,  talcum  pow¬ 
der  manufacturers,  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
the  food  trade.  The  Trade  Commission  held  that  the  Men- 
nen  Company  was  guilty  of  unfair  practices  in  having  one  set 
of  prices  for  wholesalers  and  another  set  for  retailers  or 
other  distributers.  The  commission  lays  down  the  rule  that 
a  manufacturer  must  sell  his  products,  if  they  are  uniform 
in  quality,  at  absolutely  the  same  price  to  all  purchasers  of 
the  same  quantity,  whether  the  purchasers  be  wholesalers, 
retailers,  chain  stores  or  buying  clubs.  If  this  ruling  is  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  courts,  to  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be  appealed, 
it  will  work  havoc  in  established  principles  of  trading. 
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Contribution  to  Problem  of  Antiscorbutic  Vitamin 

Effect  of  Temperature  and  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration 
upon  the  Rate  of  Destruction  of  Antiscorbutic  Vitamin,  by 

Victor  K.  LaMer,  Columbia  University.  Published  by  the 
author  in  partial  fulfillment  of  Ph.D.,  copies  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest  by  the  author.  New  York,  1921. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  vitamin  C,  in  a  quantita¬ 
tive  way,  in  the  research  by  Victor  K.  LaMer  of  Columbia 
University  Chemistry  Department,  entitled  “Effect  of  Tem¬ 
perature  and  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  Upon  the  Rate  of 
Destruction  of  the  Antiscorbutic  Vitamin.”  Too  much  of  the 
work  on  the  subject  of  vitamins  has  been  purely  qualitative. 
Methods  which  give  quantitative  data  are  especially  desir¬ 
able.  Dr.  LaMer  has  described  a  method  whereby  it  is  “pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  percentage  destruction  of  the  antiscor¬ 
butic  vitamin  which  occurs  when  a  foodstuff  is  subjected  to 
the  deleterious  effect  of  heat.”  Large  numbers  of  animals 
were  observed  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  both 
microscopic  and  macroscopic  examinations  were  faithfully 
made.  A  comparison  of  basal  diets  for  guinea  pigs  led  to 
the  use  of  the  following  as  the  most  satisfactory  basal  diet: 


Skim  milk  powder .  30  per  cent 

Ground  whole  oats  .  59  per  cent 

Butter  fat  .  10  per  cent 

Table  salt  .  1  per  cent 


The  skim  milk  powder  was  heated  in  an  air  bath  at  100  to 
110  degrees  to  make  certain  that  all  vitamin  C  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  The  first  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared 
after  animals  had  been  fed  upon  this  diet  for  12  to  14  days. 
Death  occurred  at  the  end  of  27  to  34  days.  Autopsies  wei'e 
made  upon  the  bony  system;  and  location  of  hemorrhages 
were  carefully  observed.  Symptoms  were  classified  as  mild, 
moderate,  moderately  severe,  severe,  or  very  severe. 

Dosage  of  protective  food  extract  was  based  quantitatively 
upon  300  grams  of  body  weight.  With  additions  of  three  cu¬ 
bic  centimeters  of  unheated  tomato  juice  per  300  grams  body 
weight,  growth  equal  to  normal  was  obtained  whenever  the 
animal  ate  sufficiently  of  the  basal  diet.  Samples  of  the 
juice  were  heated  at  100  degrees  centigrade  for  one  to  four 
hours,  with  or  without  additions  of  alkali,  and  preserved  in 
the  resulting  form,  or  in  some  cases  preserved  after  reacidi¬ 
fication.  The  percentage  destruction  of  the  vitamin  was  cal¬ 
culated  according  to  the  formula,  %  destruction  =  A-B 


A 

x  100,  where  A  is  dosage  fed  and  B  the  comparative  dose. 

Comparisons  of  treated  material  with  untreated  can  only 
be  made  within  a  range  in  which  scorbutic  tendencies  bear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  material  fed.  Accuracy 
of  results  are  scrutinized.  The  method  claims  to  be  within 
a  limit  of  error  of  5  per  cent.  Destruction  of  the  antiscor¬ 
butic  property  does  not  depend  upon  any  critical  temperature, 
but  is  a  function  of  the  time,  temperature  and  hydrogen  ion 
concentration.  “The  extent  of  the  deleterious  influence  of 
heating  depends  more  upon  the  length  of  time  than  it  does 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  process,  while  for  longer  periods 
(4  hours  or  more)  the  effect  of  the  intensity  assumes  greater 
prominence  in  comparison  to  the  time  than  it  did  in  the 
shorter  period.”  The  vitamin  is  more  stable  in  acid  than  in 
neutral  solution.  Neutralization  of  less  than  one-half  the 
natural  acidity  produces  a  significant  change  in  rate  of  de¬ 
struction;  58  per  cent  is  destroyed  instead  of  50  per  cent. 
Storage  of  the  juice  is  an  alkaline  condition  increased  the 
destructive  effect.  Destruction  by  atmospheric  oxygen  was 
considered  of  little  importance  in  these  experiments.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  heat  destruction  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  intramolecular  oxidation  such  as  occurs  when  sugars  are 
heated  in  alkaline  solution. 


The  hydrogen  ion  concentrations  were  determined  electro- 
metrically,  as  described  by  Thomas  and  Baldwin,  using  satu¬ 
rated  calomel  electrode.  When  natural  acidity  was  reduced 
by  addition  of  alkali,  from  Ph  4.3  to  Ph  9,  the  velocity  of 
destruction  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  61  per  cent  for 
one  house  heating  at  100  degrees  C.  When  reacidification 
was  omitted,  and  juice  remained  alkaline  at  10  degrees  for 
five  days,  the  per  cent  destruction  rose  to  90  and  95  per  cent. 
The  temperature  co-efficient  is  of  surprisingly  low  order,  fixed 
at  1.2  for  the  interval  60-80  degrees  and  1.1  for  the  inter¬ 
val  80-100  degrees.  In  view  of  this  and  the  colloidal  nature 
of  the  tomato  juice,  the  destructive  action  is  not  considered 
similar  to  the  destruction  of  an  enzyme,  since  the  author 
points  out  that  the  vitamin  is  not  likely  to  be  of  enzyme 
nature  itself,  for  “if  it  were  we  could  not  expect  to  find 
the  greater  heat  stability,  and  low  temperature  co-efficient 
of  destruction  that  we  do  when  compared  to  that  found 
for  enzymes  studied.” 

It  is  especially  commendable  for  a  worker  to  apply  the  ex¬ 
acting  methods  of  physical  chemistry  to  the  problems  of  nu¬ 
trition.  This  is  what  Dr.  LaMer  has  done  in  a  carefully 
controlled  manner.  JUANITA  E.  DARRAH. 


A  Careful  Compilation  on  Vitamins 

The  Vitamine  Manual.  A  Presentation  of  Essential  Data 
About  the  New  Food  Factors,  by  Walter  H.  Eddy,  associate 
professor  of  physiological  chemistry,  Columbia  College,  Bal¬ 
timore.  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore,  1921. 

The  eight  chapters  of  this  little  volume  of  about  87  text 
pages  are  devoted  respectively  to  the  discovery  of  vitamins; 
their  probable  chemical  nature;  the  methods  in  use  for  test¬ 
ing  with  a  separate  chapter  on  the  yeast  test  of  vitamin  B; 
the  sources  of  vitamins;  their  chemical  and  physiological 
properties;  their  utilization  in  diet  and  the  diseases  due  to 
vitamin  deficiency. 

According  to  the  preface  the  work  is  brought  up  to  April, 
1921.  The  vastness  of  the  subject  is  shown  by  the-  28  closely 
printed  pages  of  bibliography,  the  accumulation  practically 
of  about  ten  years  only  of  research  and  observation. 

In  the  historical  sketch  we  find  no  mention  of  the  alleged 
anticipation  of  the  discovery  of  vitamins  by  Magendie  about 
1835.  This  is  said  to  be  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  that 
author’s  physiology,  and  if  well  authenticated  would  be  of 
interest  sufficient  to  warrant  a  mention  in  the  second  edition. 
The  reviewer  has  read  a  very  substantial  account  of  Magen- 
die’s  feeding  experiments  and  inferences  from  the  same,  and 
unless  something  has  been  read  into  them  that  goes  beyond 
the  author’s  own  statements,  the  latter  constitute  a  remark¬ 
able  claim  for  priority.  It  is  very  probable  that  Magendie’s 
successors  erroneously  attributed  the  results  of  certain  de¬ 
fective  diets  to  deprivation  of  mineral  matter  in  the  cortex 
of  cereal  grains. 

The  author  has  neglected  to  supply  an  analytical  index 
which  is  a  very  unusual  omission  for  an  American  book, 
although  common  enough  in  France.  The  limited  space 
available  for  discussing  so  voluminous  a  subject  naturally 
leads  to  much  omission.  Thus  in  some  parts  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  as  Switzerland,  there  are  preparations  of  vitamins — 
extracts  of  rice  cortex,  etc. — on  the  market.  We  find  no 
mention  under  the  head  of  vitamin  deficiency  diseases  of  the 
results  of  inanition  in  the  blockaded  countries  during  the  war. 
it  is  noteworthy  that  as  a  rule  no  close  connection  could  be 
traced  between  the  famine  diseases  and  absence  of  vitamins. 
Again,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  growth  functions  of  cer¬ 
tain  aminoacids,  and  while  technically  these  are  not  reckoned 
among  the  vitamins  it  would  have  been  of  interest  to  men¬ 
tion  them  in  this  connection.  The  author  is  eminently  sound 
and  dependable  on  all  of  the  subjects  actually  discussed,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  belittle  the  somewhat  confused  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  vitamins  at  the  present  moment. 

EDWARD  PREBLE. 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Advantages  of  Vacuum  Drying  of  Food 

Descriptions  of  the  Methods  to  he  Followed  for  Preservation  of  Various  Edible  Products 


By  JOHN  DOUGHTON 

(Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Company) 


DRYING  in  the  preparation  of  food  products,  either  for 
preservation  or  convenience  in  handling,  has  been  in 
use  for  centuries,  but  only  within  recent  years  has  it 
been  placed  upon  a  scientific  and  efficient  basis.  Originally, 
the  material  to  be  dried  was  merely  exposed  to  air  under  or¬ 
dinary  temperature  and  pressure,  which  besides  being  incom¬ 
plete  in  result  was  both  slow  and  costly.  Drying  by  the 
vacuum  method  has  been  found  to  be  more  rapid  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  economical  as  a  means  of  drying  most 
materials. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  vacuum  drying  is  that 
materials  may  be  dried  under  vacuum  at  a  much  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  is  possible  under  atmospheric  conditions,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  material  must  be  raised  to  212  deg.  F., 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  in  order  to  vaporize  the  moisture 
contained.  As  this  is  practically  impossible  with  most  food 
products,  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  dry  many  foods 
that  might  be  handled  more  conveniently  or  preserved  better 
in  a  dry  state. 

In  the  vacuum  dryer  the  boiling,  or  vaporizing  point,  can 
be  maintained  at  any  required  temperature,  it  being  possible 
to  dry  some  delicate  materials  that  would  be  injured  by  ex¬ 
cessive  heat,  at  a  temperature  of  about  75  deg.  F.  The  va¬ 
porizing  point  of  the  moisture  being  removed  depends  upon 


the  height  of  vacuum  maintained  in  the  drier.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  working  with  such  low  temperatures  naturally  re¬ 
moves  the  danger  of  overheating.  Another  danger,  that  of 
contamination,  is  also  eliminated,  as  currents  of  heated  air 
do  not  pass  over  the  material,  for  the  dryer  is  exhausted  of 
all  air  and  the  drying  chamber  maintained  at  a  high  vacuum. 

Advantage  of  Temperature  Control 
Oxidation  of  the  material  being  dried,  which  is  often  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  some  pi'oducts,  ceases  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  as  when  the  food  is  in  the  vacuum  it  cannot  come  into 


contact  with  air  or  oxygen.  Control  of  temperature  possible 
at  all  times  in  this  method  inci'eases  the  certainty  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  dried  product.  As  the  drying  is  independent 
of  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions,  extreme  changes  in 
humidity  and  other  atmospheric  conditions  do  not  effect  the 
uniformity  of  the  dried  material.  This  is  a  great  difficulty 
where  changes  of  conditions  are  possible,  as  the  result  is  apt 


Fig.  2.  Exterior  of  drum  dryer 

to  be  lack  of  uniformity,  which  affects  not  only  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  texture  but  may  affect  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
product.  Materials  give  up  moisture  much  more  rapidly 
under  vacuum  and  as  a  result  many  products  may  be  dried 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be  required. 
In  some  instances  materials  that  would  ordinarily  take  a 
few  days  or  even  weeks  to  reduce  to  a  completely  dried  con¬ 
dition  are  fully  prepared  in  a  few  hours. 

Food  and  related  products,  which  may  be  successfully  dried 
by  the  vacuum  method  include  such  products  as  plain  milk, 
malted  milk,  butter  milk,  whey,  ice  cream  mixtures  and  other 
milk  products,  eggs,  albumen,  pepsin,  instant  soluble  coffee, 
coffee  substitutes,  cocoa,  tea  and  other  beverages,  breakfast 
foods,  malt  extracts,  soup  extracts,  meats,  fish,  clam  juice, 
gelatin,  confectionery,  starch,  tapioca,  potato  flour,  flavoring 
extracts,  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits,  shredded  coco¬ 
nut,  cereals,  grain  products,  salt,  sugar,  condiments,  yeast 
and  various  food  specialties. 

Three  Types  of  Vacuum  Driers 

Three  different  types  of  vacuum  driers  are  necessary  for 
handling  materials,  it  being  possible  to  divide  all  materials 
to  which  the  process  of  drying  could  be  applied  ir>t0  three 
groups.  In  the  first  group,  which  includes  all  kinds  of 
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Fig.  3.  Vacuum  shelf  type  dryer 


Fig.  4.  Interior  of  vacuum  rotary  dryer 


liquids,  the  most  suitable  type  of  apparatus  is  the  vacuum 
drum  drier.  This  drier  has  a  vacuum  chamber  with  a 
hollow  heated  revolving  drum,  in  which  the  liquid  is  applied 
to  the  drum  and  the  dry  material  removed.  The  line  draw¬ 
ing  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  method  of  operation.  The  liquid  to 
be  dried  is  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  casing  to  the 
pan  under  the  drum,  which,  as  it  revolves,  receives  a  coating 
or  thin  film  of  liquid,  the  thickness  being  regulated.  By  the 
time  the  material  reaches  the  knife  or  scraper,  which  re¬ 
moves  it,  the  moisture  has  evaporated  and  the  material  is 
removed  from  the  drum  in  a  dry  state. 

The  oscillation  or  ebullition  of  many  liquids  under  vacuum 
when  heat  is  applied  was  the  source  of  some  difficulty  in  the 
early  development  of  this  type  of  vacuum  drier.  This  ebulli¬ 
tion  prevented  a  uniform  coating  of  liquid,  where  the  drum 
dips  or  is  partially  submerged.  Lack  of  uniform  dryness 
was  the  result.  This  and  subsequent 
difficulties,  however,  were  later  overcome 
by  the  addition  of  various  devices. 

The  second  group  of  materials  in¬ 
cludes  those  which  must  be  spread  out 
in  a  flat  pan  or  on 
trays  while  being 
dried.  Here  a  vac¬ 
uum  shelf  type  of 
dryer  is  suitable. 

The  vacuum  cham¬ 
ber  in  this  dryer 
contains  a  series  of 
shelves,  on  which 
the  loaded  pans  or 
trays  of  material 
are  placed.  These 
shelves  are  hollow 
and  may  be  heated 
either  by  steam  or  hot  water,  depending  upon  the  maximum 
temperature  which  is  possible  in  handling  the  particular  type 
of  material  being  dried.  This  type  of  drier  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3.  In  operating  a  drier  of  the  shelf  type  the  shelves 
must  be  kept  level,  otherwise  the  bottom  of  the  pan  contain¬ 
ing  the  material  will  not  come  into  actual  contact  in  some 
places  with  the  heating  surface  of  the  shelf,  and,  as  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  chamber  is  a  vacuum,  practically  no  heat  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  material  at  such  points  of  non-contact. 
Properly  constructed  this  type  is  productive  of  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  drying  a  wide  range  of  food  products. 

Drying  by  Agitation 

The  third  of  the  groups  of  materials,  which  need  different 
treatment  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  includes  those 
pi-oducts  which  either  require,  or  are  greatly  assisted,  in  the 
drying  by  agitation.  For  this  group  a  vacuum  rotary  drier  is 
applicable.  This  drier  consists  of  a  stationery  cylindrical 
shell  wth  a  steam  jacket.  The  interior  of  this  shell  is  fitted 
with  a  revolving  heated  tube,  to  which  is  attached  a  series 
of  arms  and  stirring  paddles  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  The 


Fig. 


Exterior  of  rotary  dryer 


space  between  the  center  tube  and  steam  jacket  is  the  vac¬ 
uum  chamber.  The  revolving  paddles  keep  the  material  be¬ 
ing  dried  in  constant  motion,  so  that  it  comes  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  heated  surfaces  until  sufficiently  dry.  This 
type  may  be  used  for  both  evaporating  and  cooking  when 
necessary  in  drying  food  products,  the  cooking  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  Che  same  apparatus  prior  to  creating  the  vacuum 

for  drying. 

Where  the  moisture  being  re¬ 
moved  has  any  value  and  for 
products  that  become  dusty,  con¬ 
densers  and  dust  collectors  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  such  material. 

Adaptable  though  it  is  to 
many  food  products,  vacuum 
drying  has  not  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  drying  ordinary  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  chief 
obstacle  being  the  initial  cost  of 
an  installation,  compared  with 
the  simpler  types  of  dehydra¬ 
tors  in  use.  This  disadvantage, 
however,  is  balanced  largely  by 
the  cleanliness  and  uniformity 
of  quality  in  its  products. 

Peanuts  V aluable  Food  and 
Rich  in  the  Amino  Acids 

Peanuts  are  high  in  food 
value,  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
recently  circulated  report  that 
peanuts  promote  the  growth 
of  hair.  Investigations  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  with  regard  to  the  chemical  and  nutritive  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  proteins  of  the  peanut  have  demonstrated  that, 
aside  from  the  oil,  which  is  easily  digested  and  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  large  amount  of  fuel  or  energy,  the  shelled  peanut 
contains  about  20  per  cent  of  protein  of  a  high  nutritional 
quality.  A  report  says: 

“Peanut  protein  is  rich  in  the  amino  acids  which  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  proteins  of  corn  and  grain,  and  for  that  reason 
peanuts  are  an  excellent  supplement  to  a  cereal  diet,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  meal  or  press  cake  fed  with  corn  and  cereal 
feeds  to  animals  or  as  a  supplement  to  wheat  protein  when 
used  with  wheat  flour  in  bread  making. 

“The  erroneous  idea  that  eating  peanuts  will  affect  the 
growth  of  hair  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  hair, 
wool,  feathers,  and  similar  animal  tissues,  when  analyzed, 
show  a  relatively  large  amount  of  cystine,  which  is  one  of 
the  amino  acids  present  in  protein.  Even  were  the  assump¬ 
tion  true  that  by  eating  foods  containing  cystine  the  growth 
of  hair  could  be  stimulated,  it  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
peanuts,  which  do  not  contain  as  high  a  percentage  of  cystine 
as  many  other  common  foods.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Predicts  Increase  in 
Demand  for  Foods 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  of  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers'  Institute  Says  the  Turn 
Has  Been  Reached 


Discussing  the  future  outlook  for  the  live 
stock  and  meat  packing  industry  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Texas  and  South¬ 
western  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  Thomas  E.  Wilson  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Packers,  said  that  ho.  thought  the 
turn  has  been  reached  and  that  ‘‘as  busi¬ 
ness  revives  in  the  great  industrial  regions, 
the  demand  for  food  products  will  increase 
and  commodities  now  subnormal  in  value 
should  again  become  normal.” 

Packers  Lost  $61,000,000  During  Last  Fiscal 
Year 

Pointing  out  that  the  packing  industry 
received  a  large  part  of  the  brunt  of  the 
effects  of  the  general  depression,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  stated  that  in  1920  five  large  packing 
companies — companies  whose  annual  re¬ 
ports  were  most  readily  obtainable  in  pub¬ 
lished  form — sold  more  than  three  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  products  at  a  net  profit  of 
$7,218,000,  and  that  in  1921  the  same  com¬ 
panies  sold  more  than  two  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  products  at  a  net  loss  of  more 
than  $61,000,000.  He  added: 

Mr.  Wilson  urged  the  addition  of  one- 
half  pound  of  meat  each  week  to  the  diet 
of  the  American  people.  This,  he  said, 
would  “add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  and  lead  to  a  general  revival  of  in¬ 
dustry.” 

“This  additional  demand,”  the  president 
of  the  packers’  association  continued,  “not 
only  would  bring  consumption  of  meat  back 
to  the  normal  of  twenty  years  ago,  but 
think  of  the  added  stimulus  it  would  give 
to  the  live  stock  markets  if  the  demand 
could  be  thus  created  for  four  million  addi¬ 
tional  cattle  and  ten  million  hogs.  These 
animals,  moreover,  would  consume  250,000,- 
000  bushels  of  our  surplus  corn  crop,  and 
thus  would  be  an  additional  advantage  to 
agriculture  ” 

Meat  Packing  Industry  Is  Composed  of 
Many  Hundred  Establishments 

“Few  people,”  the  president  of  the  pack¬ 
ers’  association  stated  at  another  point, 
‘‘realize  the  extensiveness  of  the  slaugh¬ 
tering  and  meat  packing  industry  either 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  establish¬ 
ments  which  comprise  it,  or  with  respect 
to  the  volume  of  its  business  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  industries.  Recent  cen¬ 
sus  figures  show  that  more  than  1,300 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  establish¬ 
ments  supplied  information  for  the  1919 
census  of  manufactures.  If  we  were  to 
add  to  this  figure  the  number  of  small 
slaughter  houses  which  exist  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  smaller  cities,  villages  and  ru¬ 
ral  districts,  we  would  obtain  a  total  not 
only  surprising  as  to  size,  but  which  should 
be  convincing  that  there  is  genuine  and 
widespread  competition  in  the  industry. 

“The  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
save  ourselves  from  enormous  losses  should 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  competition  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates 


freely  in  our  business,  and  that,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  our  products,  the 
packing  industry  is  perhaps  more  sensi¬ 
tively  responsive  to  its  operation  than  any 
other  industry  in  this  country.” 

Exports  Decrease  in  Quantity  But  Value 
Decreases  More 

In  discussing  the  export  situation,  Mr. 
Wilson  stated: 

“Since  the  termination  of  the  war  ex¬ 
ports  have  declined  rapidly.  During  1919, 
the  peak  year  for  exports,  the  United  States 
exported  more  than  3,000.000,000  pounds  of 
meat  products,  valued  at  approximately 
one  billion  dollars. 

“During  1921  we  exported  only  1,946,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  a  quantity  40  per  cent  less 
than  in  1919,  and  valued  at  less  than  $300,- 
000,000.  This  represents  a  shrinkage  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  about  $700,000,000  from  export 
sales  for  1921,  as  compared  to  1919. 

“This  shrinkage  in  receipts  meant  a 
shrinkage  in  income  for  the  producers  of 
about  $600,000,000  from  this  source  alone  in 
1921,  as  compared  with  1919.  The  shrink¬ 
age  in  tonnage  represents  several  million 
animals,” 

False  Propaganda  Has  Influenced  Public 

Mr.  Wilson  characterized  “the  fostering 
and  development  by  propaganda  of  an  im¬ 
pression  that  meat  is  harmful  to  health”  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  factors  in  declining 
meat  consumption.  “In  this  connection,” 
he  said,  “meat  has  been  misrepresented  in 
a  damaging  fashion  and  in  a  widespread 
way.  The  food  value  of  meat  has  been  mis¬ 
stated,  its  place  in  the  diet  minimized,  and 
its  healthfulness  challenged.  People  are 
naturally  sensitive  to  any  propaganda  re¬ 
lating  to  their  health.  They  are  quick  to 
avoid  foods  said  to  he  harmful.  In  this 
way,  no  doubt,  the  public  has  been  materi¬ 
ally  influenced. 

“Almost  every  other  food  interest  has 
made  invidious  comparisons  of  its  products 
with  ours  to  the  disparagement  of  meat. 
Many  of  these  comparisons  have  not  re¬ 
flected  the  truth  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point.” 


Texas  Standardizes  Peanuts 

In  standardizing  Spanish  peanuts  in 
Texas,  the  following  three  grades  have  re¬ 
cently  been  established  under  regulations 
of  the  state  government  as  the  proper 
classifications  for  the  product: 

Grade  No.  1  shall  consist  of  peanuts 
which  are  sound,  dry,  fully  matured,  and 
which  are  practically  free  from  dirt,  stems, 
pops,  other  foreign  matter,  and  shelled  pea¬ 
nuts.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  in¬ 
cident  to  proper  grading  and  handling  this 
grade  shall  not  contain  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  dirt  by  weight,  and  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  stems,  pops,  other  foreign 
matter,  and  shelled  peanuts. 

Grade  No.  2  shall  consist  of  peanuts 
which  do  not  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  grade  No.  1,  but  which  are  merchant¬ 
able,  and  reasonably  free  from  dirt,  stems, 
pops,  other  foreign  matter,  and  shelled  pea¬ 
nuts.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  in¬ 
cident  to  proper  grading  and  handling  this 
grade  shall  not  contain  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  dirt  by  weight,  and  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  stems,  pops,  other  foreign 
matter,  and  shelled  peanuts. 

Grade  No.  3  shall  consist  of  merchant¬ 
able  unshelled  peanuts  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  grades  No.  1  and  No.  2. 


European  Demand  for 
Canned  Goods 

War  Stocks  Practically  Cleared — 
Japanese  Competition  in  Sal¬ 
mon  Increasing 


In  general,  European  trade  in  American 
canned  goods,  after  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity  during  the  war,  has  now 
returned  to  normal  conditions,  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Old-time 
prejudices  against  tinned  foods,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  they  contained  toxins 
and  were  injurious  to  health,  have  been 
effectively  swept  away  through  the  extend¬ 
ed  use  of  these  foods  brought  about  by 
the  war.  The  return  to  a  free  market  in 
foodstuffs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
accompanied  by  the  release  of  the  surplus 
held  by  the  Government  and  canteen  or¬ 
ganizations,  broke  the  market  to  levels 
tha.t  excluded  competition  in  fresh  stocks. 
Clearing  up  of  old  supplies  has  proceeded 
much  more  rapidly  in  certain  items  than 
in  others.  Sales  of  corned  beef  and  salted 
butter  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
especially  slow,  but  only  a  small  part  of 
stocks  of  these  commodities  is  of  American 
origin.  In  the  principal  items  of  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  the  surplus  is  fairly  well  cleared. 
In  general,  the  American  canned-goods 
trade  begins  1922  in  a  better  position  both 
as  to  volume  and  value  than  in  the  pre¬ 
war  period. 

Consumptive  tendencies  vary  widely  in 
the  different  countries.  In  England  there 
is  a  distinct  movement  toward  the  use  of 
ready-prepared  dishes,  which  helps  the 
canned  goods  trade.  This  movement  is 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  domestic 
help  and  the  high  wages  demanded.  In 
France,  however,  where  help  is  more 
abundant  and  where  cooking  is  carried  to 
a  state  of  artistic  perfection,  ready-cookea 
foods  are  little  used. 

With  purchases  of  American  canned  pig 
tongues,  known  by  the  trade  name  of 
luncheon  tongues,  are  increasing.  The 
ordinary  beef  tongue  is  too  large  and  too 
expensive  to  be  an  item  of  popular  diet. 
Pig  tongue  sold  as  luncheon  tongue  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
British  people  in  both  taste  and  price.  An 
Australian  brand  ,  of  sheep  tongue,  sold 
under  the  trade  name  of  breakfast  tongue, 
is  competing  with  the  luncheon  tongue. 

The  market  for  American  sausage  in 
Germany  and  France  has  long  been  im¬ 
portant  and  is  capable  of  further  expan¬ 
sion.  At  present  the  difficulties  of  finance 
are  affecting  the  trade  with  Germany.  The 
splendid  keeping  qualities  of  the  American 
sausage  enable  it  to  withstand  competi¬ 
tion.  The  best  season  for  the  sale  of  the 
American  product  is  from  April  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  during  the  winter  months  there  is 
a  supply  of  fresh  sausage  from  native  hogs. 

The  most  promising  field  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  in  American  tinned  milk  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  is  in  the 
unsweetened  brands,  which  sell  relatively 
cheaper  than  ordinary  condensed  milk  in 
both  markets.  Expansion  of  the  market 
for  American  condensed  milk  in  central 
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Europe  is  strictly  a  question  of  finance.  A 
flourishing  trade  would  doubtlessly  fol¬ 
low  the  establishment  of  credit  facilities 
for  the  purchase  of  this  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  foodstuffs. 

European  imports  of  American  pork  and 
beans,  sausage,  and  tongue  in  the  past  five 
years  have  been  unusually  heavy,  and  it 
is  along  these  lines  that  the  United  States 
can  best  develop  its  meat-products  trade. 
American  brands  of  corned  beef  have  been 
almost  completely  displaced  by  South 
American  goods. 

Canned  salmon  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  all  American  tinned  foods  mar¬ 
keted  in  Europe.  England  is  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  product  at  present.  The  war 
did  not  materially  alter  the  normal  trade 
in  salmon.  The  amount  of  American  sal¬ 
mon  taken  in  1921  was  slightly  smaller 
than  the  pre-war  demand,  partly  because 
of  the  unloading  of  surplus  war  stocks  and 
also  because  the  particular  brand  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  British  trade  is  scarce  and  high 
priced.  Surplus  stocks  of  the  high-class 
red  salmon  are  not  only  fully  cleared  up, 
but  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand. 
As  a  result  a  taste  for  the  lower  grade  pink 
salmon  is  developing  and  imports  of  Siber¬ 
ian  supplies  through  Japanese  channels  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

American  canned  salmon  is  feeling  as 
never  before  the  force  of  Japanese  compe¬ 
tition.  The  raw  material  used  by  Japan¬ 
ese  and  American  packers  is  of  practically 
the  same  quality,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
past  year  or  two  that  Japanese  packing 
methods  have  approached  the  American 
standard. 

An  authority  in  the  canned-goods  trade 
estimates  that  Italy,  now  that  old  stocks 
have  been  disposed  of,  can  use  about  500 
tons  of  canned  salmon  a  month.  Italian 
waters  are  not  only  greatly  deficient  in 
edible  fish,  but  proper  facilities  are  lack¬ 
ing  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  fish  to 
market. 


Nearly  342,000,000  Pounds  of  Ma¬ 
terials  used  in  Oleomargarine 

A  total  of  341,955,688  pounds  of  various 
materials  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
281,081,514  pounds  of  oleomargarine  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

The  difference  of  60,874,174  pounds  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
factured  and  the  amount  of  materials  used 
is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  expulsion 
from  the  finished  oleomargarine  of  the 
moisture  content  of  the  milk  consumed. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  various 
materials  used  during  the  fiscal  year  are 
given  in  the  tabulation  below: 


Kind  of  material  Amount 

Pounds 

Coconut  oil  . 103,111,916 

Milk .  79,715.584 

Oleo  oil  .  49,675,749 

Neutral  oil  .  29,267,960 

Salt .  25,365,499 

Cottonseed  oil  .  18,532,860 

Peanut  oil  .  16,332,498 

Vegetable  oil .  6,559,034 

Oleo  stearine  .  4,857,972 

Oleo  stock  .  2,065,231 

Butter  .  1,498,625 

Corn  oil .  925.999 

Soy  bean  oil  .  461,129 

Edible  tallow  .  233,227 

Mustard  seed  oil  .  109,748 

Coloring  .  25,915 

Miscellaneous  .  3,216,742 


Total  . 314,955,688 


An  extended  study  of  the  market  possi¬ 
bilities  for  American  corn  products  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  being  made  by  Trade  Commission¬ 
er  J.  A.  Le  Clerc,  who  reports  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
that  most  of  the  European  countries  have 
formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  these 
products,  as  the  kind  used  during  the  war 
was  generally  of  the  nature  of  undeger- 
minated  corn  meal,  which,  although  of  ex¬ 
cellent  food  value  if  consumed  while  fresh, 
usually  can  not  be  kept  very  long  without 
spoiling.  The  degerminated  grits  or  meal 
will  keep  practically  as  well  as  wheat  flour. 
Persistent  educational  propaganda,  supple¬ 
mented  by  demonstrations,  to  introduce 
the  higher  grades  of  corn  products  and  re¬ 
move  the  prejudice  encountered  in  Europe 
against  this  valuable  foodstuff  would  no 
doubt  pay  in  the  end. 

Some  cities  in  Europe,  and  even  some 
countries,  have  regulations  restricting  cer¬ 
tain  uses  of  corn  products,  but  wherever 
their  use  is  permitted  both  the  bakers  and 
brewers  using  corn  flour  and  corn  grits 
are  evidently  competing  successfully. 

Use  of  Corn  Flour  and  Groats  in  France 

In  France  large  amounts  of  corn  flour 
were  imported  for  use  in  bread  making  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  up  to  quite  recently,  but 
after  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
baking  industry  (August,  1921)  no  flour 
substitutes  were  used.  Corn  flour  is  used 
in  some  of  the  breweries,  just  as  corn  grits 
or  corn  flakes  are  used,  generally  in  con¬ 
nection  with  American  malt  of  high  dias- 
tasic  power.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
price  paid  in  France  for  corn  flour,  much 
of  which  is  purchased  in  Belgium,  is  such 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  American  firms 
to  compete. 

American  maize  groats  cannot  compete 
successfully  with  the  excellent  product  of 
this  kind  manufactured  in  France  from  im¬ 
ported  corn,  as  the  whole  grain  is  subject 
to  a  duty  of  only  6  francs  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds)  and  the  manufactured  product 
to  32  francs  per  100  kilos.  France  imports 
a  small  amount  of  corn  flakes  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  although  it  would  be  possible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  in 
this  trade,  the  amount  consumed  is  too 
small  to  be  worth  while.  Flakes  and  groats 
are  both  used  by  the  brewers,  as  they  have 
approximately  equal  value  as  malt  substi¬ 
tutes,  but  imported  flakes  can  not  com¬ 
pete  in  price  with  the  groats  manufactur¬ 
ed  locally  from  the  imported  grain. 

An  official  of  the  Bureau  de  Revitaille- 
ment  estimates  that  on  account  of  the 
world  scarcity  of  oats  the  French  Army 
will  require  100,000  tons  of  coarse  cracked 
corn,  free  from  meal,  or  small-kernel  corn 
(such  as  the  La  Plata  corn)  for  horse  feed. 
If  American  corn  were  imported  for  this 
purpose  the  Government  would  probably 
be  interested  also  in  the  purchase  of  mills 
suitable  to  crack  the  corn. 

Most  of  the  corn  used  in  France  comes 
from  Argentina,  that  country  supplying  22 
times  as  much  of  the  French  corn  imports 
in  1912  as  did  the  United  States,  35  times 
as  much  in  1913,  and  10  times  as  much  in 
1919.  Argentine  corn  is  preferred  because 
it  is  smaller  and  therefor  better  adapted 
for  a  poultry  feed  than  the  American  prod¬ 
uct,  which  must  be  cracked  and  thus  en¬ 
tails  a  certain  amount  of  waste.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  Argentine  corn  is  sweeter  and 
is  thus  preferred  as  a  feed  for  horses,  be¬ 


sides  containing  3  to  4  per  cent  less  mois¬ 
ture  than  American  corn,  which  enables  it 
to  stand  transportation  better  and  to  keep 
in  good  condition  longer.  At  present  Ar¬ 
gentine  corn  sells  for  3  or  4  shillings  more 
per  quarter  of  480  pounds  than  American 
corn,  so  price  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preference  for  the  South  American  product. 

It  is  not  possible  to  sell  corn  grits  in 
France  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  rice, 
mainly  because  of  the  difference  in  price 
due  to  the  tariff.  Rice  from  the  French 
colonies  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  whereas 
corn  grits  from  foreign  territory  pays  32 
francs  per  100  kilos. 

Corn  and  Corn  Products  in  Belgium 

Belgium  also  purchases  the  greater  part 
of  its  corn  supply  from  Argentina.  Un¬ 
official  figures  of  the  corn  entering  Belgium 
via  Antwerp  show  that  seven  times  as 
much  Argentine  as  American  corn  was  im¬ 
ported  in  the  January-November  period  of 
1921.  The  Belgian  preference  for  the  South 
American  product  is  based  on  the  same 
reasons  as  previously  given  for  France. 
American  corn  is  considerably  cheaper,  but 
the  people  seem  to  want  a  small-kernel, 
flinty  grain.  One  objection  named  against 
the  use  of  cracked  corn,  namely,  its  lack  of 
keeping  qualities  as  compared  to  the  whole 
kernel,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  spoilage  of  cracked  corn,  its  mois¬ 
ture  content  should  be  kept  below  12  per 
cent,  when  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Corn  grits  is  used  in  brewing  in  Belgium, 
where  there  are  some  30  large  and  about. 
1,000  small  breweries.  The  large  breweries 
are  well  equipped  and  use  considerable 
amounts  of  corn  grits,  up  to  30  per  cent,  in 
making  beer.  To  supply  this  demand  there 
are  two  large  corn-grits  factories  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  small  brewers  can  not  use  corn 
grits  because  of  lack  of  equipment,  but  they 
can  use  refined  grits  or  starch,  as  is  done 
by  almost  every  small  Danish  brewer. 
American  Corn  Controls  Danish  Market 
in  1921 

Denmark  imported  more  American  corn 
than  La  Plata  corn  in  1921.  Figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  Consul  General  Letcher,  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  give  the  imports  from  January 
to  October,  1921,  as  228,000  tons  from  the 
United  States  and  52,000  tons  from  Argen¬ 
tina.  In  1920  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  countries  was  reversed,  the  former 
supplying  only  7,100  tons  and  the  latter 
252,000  tons.  As  the  American  product  is 
cheaper,  Denmark  saved  more  than  $500,- 
000  by  purchasing  the  bulk  of  its  supply 
from  the  United  States.  Danish  farmers 
us  small  mills  to  grind  the  large-kernel  dent 
corn.  Cracked  corn  is  not  imported  be¬ 
cause  of  its  tendency  to  “heat”  and  spoil. 

Corn  grits  and  refined  grits  are  used  by 
Danish  breweries  as  adjuncts  to  malt.  At 
present  prices  corn  grits  can  easily  com¬ 
pete  with  broken  rice;  furthermore,  the  rice 
used  for  brewing  purposes  is  subject  to  a 
tariff  and  corn  grits  is  free.  Until  recently 
some  of  the  large  brewers  used  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  of  grits,  but  now  they  can  use 
only  10  per  cent,  owing  to  a  recent  regu¬ 
lation  requiring  that  beer  be  made  from  a 
wort  of  10  deg.  Balling  instead  of  13  deg. 
as  formerly.  Although  there  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  only  about  one-fourth  in  the  extract 
content  of  the  wort,  it  means  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  about  two-thirds  in  the  amount  of 
malt  substitutes  that  can  be  successfully 
used. 
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Prospective  Demands 
for  Honey  Abroad 

American  Trade  Commissioners 
Report  on  Conditions  Affect¬ 
ing  European  Trade 


A  study  of  the  commercial  situation  in 
Vienna  by  the  American  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  within 
a  relatively  short  time  that  city  will  re¬ 
sume  its  former  importance  as  a  trade 
center  for  honey  and  wax,  although  the 
merchants  must  face  many  new  difficulties, 
chief  among  which,  is  the  variation  in 
foreign  exchange. 

The  question  of  American  companies 
selling  honey  in  Austria  at  present  is 
largely  one  of  price.  Not  only  is  honey 
popular  in  Austria,  but  the  country  does 
not  produce  sufficient  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  addition,  prior  to  the  war, 
Vienna  was  a  central  point  for  the  honey 
and  wax  trade  of  Austria-Hungary,  and 
today  is  shipping  honey  and  wax  into  the 
adjacent  Balkan  countries.  Before  the 
war  Austria-Hungary  ranked  third 
among  European  honey  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  Germany  and  Spain  leading. 

While  artificial  honey  plants  have  been 
established  recently  in  Austria,  there  is  a 
decided  preference  for  the  natural  article, 
particularly  strained  honey,  dark  in  color, 
packed  in  glass  jars  and  with  acacia  or 
linden  flavor.  The  most  common  sizes 
are  1  kilo,  %  kilo  and  %  kilo  (about  1 
quart,  1  pint  and  %  pint)  jars.  As  there 
is  no  import  duty  on  honey,  it  should  be 
possible  for  American  sellers  to  do  a  good 
business,  provided  satisfactory  quality  can 
be  sold  at  a  price  with  reach  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  buyer. 

Imports  of  honey  by  Austria  in  1920 
amounted  to  3,536,000  pounds,  of  which  3,- 
312,000  pounds  came  from  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  only  95,000  from  the  United  States. 
Raw  wax  imports  from  that  year  totaled 
42,000  pounds,  Germany  heading  the  list 
with  19,000  pounds. 

Belgian  Production 

According  to  a  recent  report  on  the 
honey  situation  in  Belgium  by  Commercial 
Attache  Samuel  H.  Cross  at  Brussels,  there 
are  34,000  fixed  hives  in  the  country,  each 
producing  from  7  to  14  pounds  annually. 

Only  about  one-third  of  this  is  sold, 
the  remainder  being  used  as  food  for  the 
swarms.  This  brings  the  estimated  com¬ 
mercial  output  down  to  about  90,000 
pounds  annually.  In  addition,  however, 
there  are  about  27,000  hives  with  movable 
frames,  capable  of  an  annual  yield  of  45 
pounds  each,  bringing  the  total  Belgian 
production  close  to  1,300,000  pounds. 

Present  production  is  about  normal. 
Although  import  statistics  show  a  decrease 
in  consumption,  this  is  caused  largely  by 
the  increased  use  of  artificial  honey  in 
gingerbread  and  the  high  price  which 
honey  is  now  bringing  in  Belgium.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  Belgian  gingerbread  practically 
doubled  between  the  armistice  and  the  end 
of  1920.  Of  late,  however,  price  competition 
between  bakers  of  gingerbread  has  lead 
to  the  substitution  of  artificial  honey  with 
a  resultant  decline  in  the  quality  and  a 
falling  off  in  exports.  The  principal  for¬ 
eign  honeys  in  jars,  which  are  carried  by 
Belgian  dealers  are  of  French  (Breton) 
or  English  origin  and  one  house  in  Ant¬ 
werp  imports  small  quantities  of  Cuban 
honey.  Native  honey  is  usually  packed 
in  small  glass  jars  with  non-screw  glass 
tops,  the  surface  of  the  honey  being  pro¬ 


tected  by  waxed  paper.  English  and 
French  honeys  are  offered  generally  in  air¬ 
tight  jars  with  tin  tops.  Any  standard  jar 
in  half  pound  and  pound  sizes  would  ap¬ 
parently  be  satisfactory  to  the  Belgian 
trade. 

Imports  Honey  from  Cuba  and  Chile 

A  report  on  this  subject  from  W.  C. 
Huntington,  commercial  attache  at  Paris, 
states  that  one  of  the  largest  retail  gro¬ 
cers  in  Paris,  with  branch  stores  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  imports  honey 
only  from  Cuba  and  Chile.  The  Cuban 
honey  is  preferred  as  it  has  a  stronger 
flavor  and  is  more  highly  colored  than  that 
from  Chile.  Extra  white  honey  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  imported  by  this  firm,  but 
this  was  at  a  time  when  the  exchange  was 
favorable.  While  of  excellent  quality  this 
honey  was  only  imported  when  the  ex¬ 
change  was  favorable. 

Italy,  oefore  the  war,  normally  exported 
about  660,000  pounds  of  honey  annually, 
chiefly  to  Austria,  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland,  During  the  sugar  shortage 
in  the  war,  production  fell  off  and  large 
quantities  were  imported.  First,  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  from  Germany  and  later 
from  the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  is 
estimated  that  Italy’s  annual  need  of  im¬ 
ported  honey  should  be  260,000  pounds. 
The  varieties  of  centrifugal  honey  desired 
are  white,  aromatic,  orange  and  alfalfa 
and  25  kilo  (55  pound)  cans  are  suggested 
for  this  trade.  Californian,  Cuban  or 
Chilean  strained  honey  of  a  uniform  light 
straw  color  is  usually  in  demand.  The 
quality  of  honey  shipped  to  Italy  should 
be  high,  so  that  it  will  be  appraised  as 
natural,  the  natural  product  entering 
under  a  lower  duty  than  the  artificial. 
Honey  competes  with  fruit  preserves  and 
marmalade  in  Italy.  The  net  contents  of 
the  ordinary  glass  jar  should  be  about 
1  pound.  Containers  of  this  size  now  re¬ 
tail  at  from  7  to  9  lire  each.  Unless 
American  producers  can  sell  honey  into 
the  Italian  market  at  a  price  which  would 
permit  of  retail  selling  at  from  5  to  7 
lire,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  business. 


Sausage  Manufacturer  Cited  for 
“Unfair  Competition” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ha's  is¬ 
sued  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  against 
Phillipps  Bros.  &  Company,  manufacturers 
of  sausage  and  pork  products,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  order  is  directed  against  the 
unfair  method  of  competition  practiced  by 
the  respondent  in  the  labeling  of  its  pork 
sausages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  simulate 
in  size,  style  of  type,  typographical  ar¬ 
rangement  and  general  appearance  the  la¬ 
bel  of  a  similar  and  well  known  product 
which  has  been  marketed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  since  1859  by  the  Joseph  Phil¬ 
lipps  Company. 


Changes  in  Hinde  and  Dauch  Organization 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  announced  recently  the 
following  changes  in  its  executive  person¬ 
nel:  Sidney  Frohman  has  been  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Frederick  Emmons,  pres¬ 
ident;  J.  W.  Harbrecht,  vice-president;  O. 
F.  Rinderle,  treasurer;  C.  N.  Kiefer,  secre¬ 
tary;  W.  F.  Pfeiffer,  assistant  secretary; 
R.  K.  Ramsey,  general  counsel. 


The  Universal  Grocery  Company,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  will  increase  the  number  of  its 
chain  stores  to  almost  double  the  present 
number  this  year.  All  of  the  new  stores 
will  be  of  the  self-service  type,  and  many 
of  the  present  stores  will  be  changed  into 
self-service  groceries. 


Profits  in  Retailing  of 
Groceries 

Report  Published  After  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  Stores 
Gives  Analysis 

An  inside  view  of  the  costs  and  percent¬ 
ages  of  profit  in  operating  retail  grocery 
stores  in  New  York  City  is  given  in  a  re¬ 
port  just  published  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  under 
the  title  of  ‘‘Retail  Grocery  Stores  in  New 
York  City.”  It  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
volume  of  trading  in  different  commodities 
in  the  average  grocery  store,  a  study  of  the 
various  items  of  retail  store  costs  whicn 
must  be  added  to  the  price  of  food,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  profit  in  the  selling  price 
of  different  commodities  and  a  comparison 
of  the  expense  of  cash  and  carry  and  credit 
and  delivery  stores. 

The  report  gives  the  results  of  extensive 
studies  made  in  connection  with  publication 
of  fair  prices  during  the  war  period  by  tne 
temporary  New  York  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  large  force  of  accountants  and  in¬ 
spectors  was  used  in  the  investigation  over 
a  period  of  several  months  and  the  results 
accurately  checked.  The  lack  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  information  of  this  kind  as  to  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stores  in  New  York  led  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  to  print  a  lim. 
ited  edition  of  the  report  for  distribution  to 
libraries,  trade  organizations  and  persons 
specially  interested  in  food  distribution 
problems. 

Among  other  things  the  report  shows 
that  35  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  av¬ 
erage  grocery  store  in  New  York  City  is 
in  dairy  products  and  eggs.  Bread  and 
flour  come  second  with  a  total  of  16.3  per 
cent  and  canned  goods  third  with  a  total 
of  9.7  per  cent.  Sugar  is  7.9  per  cent.  Fiftv 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  aver¬ 
age  grocer  in  buying  stock  goes  for  five 
commodities,  butter,  eggs,  bread,  milk  and 
sugar.  Percentage  of  gross  profit  on  differ¬ 
ent  grocery  commodities  varies  as  a  rule 
almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  trading  in  those  commodities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  average  percentage  of  retail 
gross  profit  for  butter  during  the  war-pe¬ 
riod  was  7.84,  based  on  selling  price.  On 
canned  tomatoes,  however,  it  was  20.31  per 
cent  of  selling  price. 

Percentages  of  Gross  Profit 
The  percentage  of  retail  gross  profit 
based  on  selling  of  other  important  com¬ 
modities  were:  eggs,  9.65,  bread,  12.99,  milk, 
12.44,  sugar  9.66,  potatoes  23.53,  flour  13.56, 
canned  fish  19.87,  cheese  15.05,  onions  40.0, 
canned  peas  19.18,  and  canned  corn  18.42. 

In  middle-class  neighborhoods  of  the  city, 
the  investigation  showed  that  the  average 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  $5,059  ana 
the  rate  of  turnover  on  investment  8.7  per 
cent.  The  average  amount  of  stock  carried 
was  valued  at  $3,326.  The  average  annual 
sales  per  grocery  were  $43,592.  These  fig¬ 
ures  were  much  lower  for  stores  in  poor 
neighborhoods  and  higher  in  wealthy  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  The  rate  of  turnover  on  invest¬ 
ment,  howrever,  w^as  much  higher  in  poor 
class  stores  and  much  krwer  in  the  wealthy 
ing  8.3  per  cent. 

The  gross  profit  in  percentage  of  the 
gioss  sales  was  16.2  in  middle  class  stores, 
18.9  in  wealthy  class  stores  and  15.2  in 
poor  class  stores.  An  average  of  83.6  per 
cent  of  the  gross  income  from  sales  went 
to  the  purchase  of  merchandise.  Expenses 
average  14.1  per  cent  and  net  return  2.3 
per  cent  in  addition  to  salaries  and  wages. 
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Sirup  Production  in  1921  90,000,000  Gals. 


Reports  Indicate  that  Sirup  and  Molasses  Industry  in  the  United 
States  Has  Expanded  in  Recent  Years 


The  aggregate  production  of  sirup  in  the 
United  States  totaled  90,000,000  gallons  in 
1921  and  92,000,000  gallons  in  1920,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Production  estimates 
for  the  sirups  do  not  extend  back  of  the  last 
five  years,  but  as  far  as  they  go  the  indi¬ 
cation  is  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
expanding. 

Sorghum  sirup  production  on  farms  was 
first  ascertained  for  1879  in  the  decennial 
census  of  1880.  The  quantity  continuously 
declined  from  28,444,202  gallons  in  1879  to 
16,532,382  gallons  in  1909.  In  more  recent 
years  the  quality  of  sorghum  sirup  has  im¬ 
proved,  its  production  has  increased  great¬ 
ly,  and  its  character  as  a  delicious  as  well 
as  nutritious  food  is  well  established.  Near¬ 
ly  50,000,000  gallons  were  made  in  1920  and 
nearly  46,000,000  gallons  in  1921. 

Cane  Sirup  Output  Gains 

Cane  sirup,  also,  has  gained  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  nearly  40,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  are  made  yearly.  The  highest  known 
production  was  41,500,000  gallons  in  1921. 

Maple  sirup  gained  in  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  figures  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
from  1,796,048  gallons  in  1879  to  4,106,418 
gallons  in  1909,  and  the  estimate  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1918  was 
4,905,000  gallons.  Since  1918  the  quantity 
has  declined,  and  the  short  period  of  “sap 
weather”  in  1921  produced  only  2,584,000 
gallons.  A  much  larger  quantity  than  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  produced  in  favorable 
seasons.  Sirup  made  from  maple  sugar  is 
not  included  in  these  figures. 

Cane  molasses  is  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  raw  cane  sugar  and  during 
the  last  five  years  its  production  has  ranged 
from  13,100,000  gallons  to  30,700,000  gallons. 

Sirup  consumption  averaged  72,738,000 
gallons  in  the  four  years  1918-1921.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  consumption 
of  sorghum  sirup  -was  39,008,000  gallons  and 
of  cane  sirup  29,990,000  gals.  The  per  cap¬ 
ita  consumption  was  0.69  gallon  for  all  si¬ 
rup,  O'. 37  gallon  for  sorghum,  and  0.28  gal¬ 
lon  for  cane.  About  8,000,000  gallons  of 
sirup,  mostly  cane,  were  exported  on  an 
average. 

Cane  sirup  is  consumed  mostly  in  the  year 
following  the  year  in  wrhieh  the  production 
begins.  The  consumption  of  sorghum  sirup 
is  equal  to  the  production  and  is  largely, 
often  mostly,  in  the  year  following  the  pro¬ 
duction  year.  Import  figures  ior  mapie 
sugar  and  sirup  are  combined  and  reported 
in  pounds — about  3,500,000  to  4,000,000 
pounds  in  recent  years — and  are  not  added 
to  the  sirup  production.  No  exports  are 
reported.  Maple  sugar  is  consumed  mostly 
in  the  production  year,  but  partly  in  the 
year  following. 

Most  of  the  cane  molasses  consumed  in 
this  country  is  imported.  During  1918-1921 
the  average  imports,  less  foreign  exports, 
were  nearly  124,000,000  gallons,  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  exports  5,600,000  gallons,  so  that  the 
domestic  production  was  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  consumption.  The  cane  molasses 
consumption  during  these  four  years  aver¬ 
aged  1.33  gallons  per  capita.  This  kind  of 
molasses  is  largely  a  stock-feed  material. 


American  Sugar  Company's  Balti¬ 
more  Appointment 

Charles  Syer,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  a  promi¬ 
nent  sugar  broker  of  the  South,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  new  Balti¬ 
more  plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company.  In  1893,  Mr.  Syer,  who  wras  then 
aged  18,  succeeded  to  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  father.  Continuing  to  build  up 
the  business  he  added  the  account  of  the 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  1900. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  believe  in  tne 
practicability  of  establishing  a  brand  on 
sugar  and  since  obtaining  the  account  has 


The  following  table  on  comparative  Brit¬ 
ish  imports  prepared  by  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  should  be  of 
general  interest  as  indicating  the  prob¬ 
able  trend  of  consumption  of  foodstuffs. 
The  figures  are  arrived  at  in  each  case 
by  taking  the  imports  of  foreign  produce 
and  subtracting  the  re-exports.  As  Great 
Britain  exports  very  little  home-produced 
food  products,  it  is  believed  that  the  figure 
indicates  reasonably  well  the  trend  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

In  each  case  the  average  imports  for 
the  five-year  period,  1910-1914,  are  taken 
to  equal  100.  In  a  general  way  the  table 
shows  that  Great  Britain  apparently  im¬ 
ported  less  grain  than  in  the  pre-war 
period  but  has  considerably  increased  its 
imports  of  meat  products.  The  increase 
is  especially  marked  in  both  pork  and 
lard,  two  commodities  in  which  the  pre¬ 


made  Franklin  sugar  one  of  the  well  known 
brands  in  the  Norfolk  territory. 

Carl  F.  Huttlinger,  who  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  superintendent  of  the  new  plant  is  a 
chemical  engineer,  obtaining  his  degree  at 
Columbia  University  in  1912.  His  first  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  was  as  assistant  chemist  at  the 
Jersey  City  refinery.  In  1913  he  became 
chief  chemist,  in  1918  was  transferred  to  the 
refining  division  of  the  operating  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  1919  was  placed  on  the  board 
of  construction  of  the  new  plant. 

Winfield  S.  Black,  plant  engineer  of  tne 
new'  refinery,  wras  born  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  with 
the  Leddoms  Carpet  Mills  and  wTas  later 
with  the  Corona  Kid  Company  and  the  Kit- 
son  Light  Company,  Philadelphia.  In  1903 
he  connected  w'ith  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company  rising  from  draftsman  to 
field  equipment  engineer  in  charge  of  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  installations  at  the 
Baltimore  refinery.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


war  imports  were  very  large.  Also,  im¬ 
ports  of  vegetable  fats  have  shown  a 
marked  increase.  How'ever,  both  lard  sub- 
situtes  and  margarin  show  a  very  large 
decrease,  due,  in  part  to  the  fact  tnat 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  increased  its 
manufacture  of  these  commodities  and  is 
now  importing  the  raw  products,  such  as 
vegetable  fats  and  lard,  for  this  purpose. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  imports  of 
cheese  is  also  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  increased  imports  of  meat,  as 
cheese  is  considered  to  be  something  of 
a  meat  substitute. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how 
Great  Britain  can  be  able  to  decrease  to 
such  a  marked  extent  its  imports  of 
cereals  unless  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  consumption  of  vege¬ 
tables.  This  suggestion  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  but  wre  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  the  statement. 


Percentage  comparisons  of  British  net  imports  in  1920  and  1921,  with  the 
1910-1914  average  taken  as  100;  also  for  January,  1922,  with  the  average  for 


January,  1910-1914,  taken  as  100. 

Commodities. 

1920. 

1921. 

January, 

1922. 

Breadstuffs: 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Wheat  . 

105.08 

76.48 

71.33 

Wheat  flour  . 

119.40 

140.38 

96.19 

Corn  and  corn  meal . 

89.87 

95.05 

70.43 

Rice  . 

42.87 

119.95 

35.41 

Meat  and  meat  products:  (a) 

Beef  . 

107.55 

130.84 

141.09 

Mutton  . 

123.42 

127.45 

45.24 

Pork  . 

100.60 

112.15 

113.09 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  . 

41.78 

82.26 

102.06 

Cheese  . 

118.68 

120.86 

157.63 

Condensed  milk — 

Sweetened  . 

155.27 

142.55 

156.43 

Unsweetened  . 

212.03 

1,330.15 

(b) 

Eggs  . 

36.83 

54.90 

55.33 

Fruit: 


Fresh  . 

109.20 

119.59 

139.01 

Dried  . 

Edible  fats: 

99.25 

80.54 

231.53 

Lard  . 

108.31 

124.91 

127.88 

Lard  substitute  . . . . 

16.12 

47.90 

19.61 

Margarin  . 

20.95 

81.45 

67.24 

Vegetable  fats  . 

191.31 

143  42 

145.64 

Refined  oleo  fats . 

(a)  Does  not  include  lard, 

(b)  Not  separately  stated 

pountry, 
prior  to 

(c) 

or  game. 

1921. 

(c) 

(c) 

(c)  Net  imports  of 

1,846,768  pounds. 

compared  to 

a  net  export 

for  Janu- 

ary,  1910-1914,  of  145,376  pounds. 


Comparison  of  British  Foodstuffs  Imports 
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Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  1907-1921 

Annual  Tables  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Show  Decline  in  Slaugh¬ 
ter  of  Cattle  and  Calves  in  1921  and  Increase  in  Sheep  and  Hogs 


There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  oti 
in  meat  production  in  the  United  States 
since  the  war  record  of  1918,  when  about 
17/  billion  pounds  of  dressed  meats,  ex¬ 
cluding  lard,  are  estimated  to  have  been 
marketed,  of  which  2y2  billion  pounds  were 
exported.  Economic  conditions,  at  first  fa¬ 
vorable  to  producers  and  later  very  unfa¬ 
vorable,  have  since  then,  however,  operated 
to  cause  a  production,  of  upwards  of  16 
billion  pounds  each  year  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  1921,  but  the  exports  last  year  had  fall¬ 
en  to  820,000,000  pounds,  or  only  one-third 
as  large  as  those  of  1918. 

These  and  other  facts  are  brought  out  in 
a  series  of  tables  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  annual 
status  of  the  meat  situation  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  years  1907  to  1921,  inclusive.  Copies  of 
the  tables  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
bureau.  The  data  for  each  year  include: 
(1)  The  total  slaughter  which  is  divided  into 
federally  inspected  and  non-federally  in¬ 
spected;  (2)  the  exports  and  imports;  and 
(3)  the  consumption,  total,  and  per  capita, 
of  each  kind  of  meat  and  of  all  meats  com¬ 
bined.  The  same  information  is  given  for 
lard  separately  from  pork.  Some  of  the 
points  indicated  by  the  tables  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Heavy  Decline  in  Beef  Since  War 

The  great  war  effort  of  beef  growers  in 
1918  resulted  in  the  marketing  that  year  oi 
15,750,400  animals,  which  yielded  about  7y2 
billion  pounds  of  dressed  beef.  This  num¬ 
ber  has  never  been  approached  before  or 
since.  In  three  years  the  cattle  slaughter¬ 
ings  have  fallen  to  12,271,280  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  decline  of  over  a  billion  pounds 
in  beef  production.  Since  1910  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  per  head  of  the  population 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  to  have  de¬ 
creased  a  fraction  over  20  pounds. 

The  exports  of  beef  products  fell  from 
728,000,000  pounds  in  1918  to  only  52,000,000 
pounds  in  1921.  A  large  reduction  in  export 
shipments  was  to  be  expected,  however,  as 
the  United  States  for  several  years  before 
the  World  War  was  not  a  beef-exporting 
country.  South  America  and  Australasia 
have  become  great  sources  of  cheap  beef 
and  mutton,  and  naturally  dominate  the 
oreign  trade  in  those  commodities. 

Falling  prices  for  live  stock  continued  in 
1921,  so  that  farmers  generally  faced  a 
very  difficult  financial  situation.  Low  val¬ 
ues  were  accentuated  by  uneven  marketing, 
attributed  to  forced  liquidation  on  the  part 
of  many  owners. 

Veal  Gains  Halted  in  1920 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
the  domestic  meat  situation  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  veal.  The  number  of  calves 
annually  slaughtered  increased  steadily 
from  1915  to  1919,  and  calves  marketed  in 
that  year  almost  doubled  the  number  in 
1914  and  1915.  The  upward  trend  was 
halted,  however,  in  1920,  and  veal  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  back  somewhat  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Lamb  Consumption  on  Increase 

The  table  showing  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  is  marked  by  considerable  irregu¬ 
larity.  The  slaughter  was  greatest  from 
1911  to  1914,  after  which  it  declined  for 
three  years,  then  increased  for  two  years, 
declined  again  in  1920,  and  last  year  rose 
sharply  to  the  highest  total  in  six  years. 


Exports  and  imports  of  mutton  and  lamb 
have  been  almost  negligible  until  1920, 
when  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb  carcasses 
were  imported  in  large  quantities,  making 
ail  epoch  in  the  trade.  The  total  weight 
imported  during  the  year  was  101,000,000 
pounds,  but  it  failed  to  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  and  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  re-ex¬ 
ported.  The  exports  of  domestic  mutton  in 
1921  for  the  first  time  began  to  show  some 
importance,  being  20,000,000  pounds,  or  fou 
times  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year. 

Consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  the 
United  States  is  only  about  six  pounds  per 
person  per  annum  and  is  very  small  com¬ 
pared  to  beef  and  pork.  It  is  smaller  evei. 
than  veal,  of  which  about  eight  pounds  per 
person  is  consumed. 

Lard  Exports  Largest  on  Record 

Pork  production  in  1920  and  1921  rell  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  high  record  made  in 
1919  when  marketings  were  unusually  large 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  high  prices 
prevailing  during  that  year,  including  the 
highest  ever  paid  for  live  hogs.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  home  consumption  of  pork  was 
slightly  greater  in  1920  and  1921  because  of 
the  heavy  decrease  in  exports.  The  rec¬ 
ord  exports  of  bacon  and  hams  in  1919  have 
in  two  years  been  reduced  almost  two- 
thirds,  the  totals  for  these  two  items  in 
round  figures  being  1,787,000,000  pounds 
sent  abroad  in  1919,  822,000,000  pounds  m 
1920,  and  648,000,000  pounds  in  1921. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  foreign  trade 
situation  in  1921,  as  related  to  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  was  the  exports  of  lard,  which  were 
the  largest  on  record.  More  lard  was  ex¬ 
ported  in  1921  than  all  meats  combined.  The 
total  shipments  amounted  to  893,000,000 
pounds,  a  substantial  increase  over  recent 
years  and  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  over 
the  pre-war  year  1913.  A  factor  in  this  re- 
sult^  was  the  resumption  of  heavy  trading 
with  Germany,  which,  next  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  the  largest  foreign  consumer 
of  our  lard. 

All  Meats  Combined  Show  Decrease 

The  highest  recorded  production  of  all 
dressed  meats  combined  occurred  in  1918, 
when  approximately  17  y2  billion  pounds 
(excluding  lard)  was  prepared  for  home 
consumption  and  export.  The  production 
has  declined  each  year  since  at  the  rate  o, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  billion  pounds  a 
year.  The  pronounced  falling  off  in  stocker 
and  feeder  shipments  during  1921  indicates 
a  further  restriction  of  domestic  supplies 
in  the  immediate  future,  despite  the  plen¬ 
tifulness  and  cheapness  of  corn.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  (revised  to  January  1,  1922) 
shows  the  estimated  annual  consumption 
of  each  kind  of  meat  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  for  the  last  five  years: 


Glass 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Beef  . 

62.0 

64.7 

57.2 

61.1 

57.7 

Veal  . 

6.5 

7.6 

8.2 

8.9 

8.0 

Mutton  and  lamb 

4.7 

4.7 

5.8 

5.0 

6.3 

Goat  meat  . 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Pork  (excl.  lard) 

58.4 

69.8 

67.1 

68.9 

72.8 

Total  meat  . . . . 

131.8 

146.9 

138.4 

144.0 

144.8 

Lard  . 

11.7 

14.1 

12.4 

13.1 

11.3 

Total  meat  and 

lard  . 

143.5 

161.0 

150.8 

157.1 

156.1 

Must  Not  Discriminate  on  Quan¬ 
tity  Discounts 

A  decision  of  interest  to  food  manufac¬ 
turers  has  been  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  directing  the  Mennen 
Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  manufacturer 
of  talcum  powder  and  shaving  cream,  to 
cease  and  desist  from  discriminating  in  net 
selling  prices,  by  any  method  or  device,  be¬ 
tween  purchasers  of  the  same  grade,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  quantity  of  commodities  upon  the 
basis  of  a  classification  of  its  customers  as 
jobbers,  wholesalers  or  retailers,  or  any 
similar  classification  which  relates  to  the 
customers’  form  of  organization  or  business 
methods. 

The  order  provides,  however,  that  nothing 
contained  in  it  shall  prevent  discrimination 
in  prices  between  purchasers  of  commodi¬ 
ties  on  account  of  differences  in  grade, 
quantity  or  quality,  or  that  makes  only  due 
allowance  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  sale 
or  transportation,  or  that  is  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  in  the  same  or  different  com¬ 
munities  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  and  not  in  restraint  of  trade. 

This  is  the  first  application  of  section  2 
of  the  Clayton  Act  to  a  price  discrimination 
made  by  a  seller  between  two  classes  of 
customers  each  buying  the  same  quantity 
of  the  same  commodity.  It  puts  a  co-op¬ 
erative  buying  agency  or  chain  retail  stores 
on  equal  terms  with  a  jobber  or  wholesaler. 
It  does  not  require  giving  a  quantity  dis¬ 
count  but  when  a  quantity  discount  is 
given,  it  must  be  given  to  all  purchasers 
alike. 


Anhydrous  Butterfat 

One  of  the  many  novel  things  at  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Dairy  Show  in  St.  Paul  was 
anhydrous  butterfat.  It  is  now  prepared  on 
a  commercial  scale  by  the  California  Cen¬ 
tral  Creameries,  and  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  skimmed  milk  powder.  The  fat  has 
been  freed  completely  of  all  milk  solids  and 
water,  and  when  melted  is  as  clear  as  olive 
oil.  In  this  state,  it,  of  course,  has  tar 
better  keeping  qualities  than  in  the  form 
of  butter,  sterilized  cream  or  whole  milk 
powder. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  pro¬ 
duct  will  find  good  use.  Milk  reconstituted 
from  the  powder  and  fat  is  a  very  tasty 
article,  having  only  a  slight  milk-powder 
flavor.  Cream  can  be  reconstituted  and 
then  churned  into  fresh  butter.  The  great¬ 
est  advantage  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  milk 
chocolate  people,  for  by  simply  mixing 
chocolate,  milk  powder  and  butterfat  in  the 
proper  proportions,  a  product  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  keeping  qualities  is  said  to  be  obtained 
than  with  any  other  combination  of  raw 
materials. 


Canned  Grapefruit  Popular 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  Company,  selling  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Spanish-American  Fruit 
Company,  operator  of  several  canning 
plants  in  Porto  Rico,  .reports  that  it  has 
sold  the  entire  1921-22  pack  of  canned 
grapefruit  hearts,  of  the  Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  Company. 

Canned  grapefruit  hearts  have  found 
much  favor  with  consumers. 


Salted  Almonds  Introduced  In  California 
Market 

Canned  salted  almonds  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  California  market  by  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Almond  Packers  at  Stockton.  They 
are  put  up  in  quarter-pound  vacuum  tins 
and  warranted  to  keep  indefinitely.  H. 
Jevne  Company  is  the  distributor  for 
southern  California. 
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John  P.  Street  Becomes  Associa¬ 
tion  Secretary 

John  Phillips  Street,  who  was  until 
March  1,  director  of  inspection  in  the  In¬ 
diana  District  of  the  National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Canners’  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Street  is  53  years  of  age  and  was 
educated  at  the  Farnum  Preparatory 
School  and  State  Model  School.  In  1889  he 
was  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  with 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  receiving  his  M.S.  from 
the  same  institution  following  his  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  chemistry.  From  1889  to  1905 
he  was  an  assistant  chemist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  be¬ 
coming  chemist  of  the  station  in  1905.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  chemist  in  charge 
of  the  analytical  laboratory  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  and  in  1913 
was  appointed  State  Chemist  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Since  1889  he  has  been  prominent  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists,  serving  as  referee  on 
nitrogen,  flavoring  extracts,  vinegar,  can¬ 
ned  vegetables,  ketchup,  etc.  In  1906  he 
was  elected  president  of  this  association. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
revise  the  association’s  metnods  of  analy¬ 
sis  and  in  1913  was  appointed  one  of  its 
representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Food  Definitions  and  Standards,  devoting 
special  attention  to  standards  for  diabetic 
foods,  spices,  bakery  products  and  drugs. 
Mr.  Street  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  diabetic  foods  and  is  referee  of  this 
branch  for  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  connected  in  an  editorial  cap¬ 
acity  with  the  “Modern  Hospital.” 

Became  Major  in  Sanitary  Corps 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Street’s  abilities 
were  directed  to  the  army,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Sanitary 
Corps,  Nov.,  1917.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  nutritional  survey  parties  in  Camps 
Wadsworth,  Green,  Sevier,  Jackson,  Han¬ 
cock,  Johnston,  Greenleaf  and  others  and 
March  30,  1918,  received  his  commission  as 
major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps.  As  Major 
Street  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  camp  at  Camp  Greenleaf.  Georgia, 
where  he  organized  the  Greenleaf  School 
of  Nutrition,  and  as  head  instructor  trained 
officers  for  nutritional  work  in  the  army. 
In  June,  1918,  he  was  sent  to  England,  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  London,  and  nutritional  adviser 
of  the  American  rest  camps  at  Winchester, 
Romsey  and  Southampton.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  nutrition 
officer  of  Base  Section,  No.  4,  Le  Havre, 
France,  which  included  the  western  part  of 
France  from  Dunkerque  to  Rouen  and  Le 
Havre. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  Major  Street 
had  received  orders  to  join  combat  troops 
but  this  caused  a  change  in  army  plans  and 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Medical 
Laboratory  at  Dijon  for  a  short  time.  His 
service  in  France  was  completed  as  nutri¬ 
tion  officer  of  base  section  No.  2,  Bordeaux. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  May  31, 
1919.  During  his  final  four  months  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  he  was  a  member  of  the  Transport 
Inspection  Board  and  was  in  charge  of  ra¬ 
tioning  of  troops  on  transports  from  that 
port.  He  also  inspected  several  Italian 
transports  which  cleared  from  Marseilles. 

Mr,  Street  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society;  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists;  American  Public- 
Health  Association;  Association  of  Ameri¬ 


can  Food,  Dairy  and  Drug  Officials;  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England  Food  Executives; 
National  Consumers’  League;  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Haven  Medical  Association, 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  New 
Haven  Civic  Federation,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Delta  Upsilon  fraternities. 

Mr.  Street  is  the  author  of  “The  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Certain  Patent  and  Proprietary 
Medicines,”  and  has  presented  about  150 
papers  and  reports  on  foods,  drugs,  fertil¬ 
izers,  cattle  feeds  and  analytical  methods. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Ulsch- 
Street  method  for  determining  nitric  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  the  alkaline  permanganate  method* 
for  determining  availability  of  organic 
nitrogen. 


E.  G.  Rippel  Retires  from  Active  Business 

E.  G.  Rippel,  sales  manager,  Buffalo 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  retired  from  the  company,  with 
which  he  had  been  actively  connected  for 
the  past  21  years,  first  as  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Buffalo  Foundry  Company 
and  later  in  his  connection  with  the  present 
company.  The  extensive  exhibits  of  the 
Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
which  Mr.  Rippel  arranged  at  the  National 
chemical  and  dairy  shows  brought  him  into 
contact  with  many  men  prominent  in  the 
chemical  industry  o*  the  country  He  has 
been  succeeded  as  sales  manager  by  C.  W. 
Pearson,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Buffalo 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company. 


Desire  Location  as  Plant  Chemists 

Within  the  next  two  months  twenty-five 
men  will  graduate  from  the  School  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  general  field  of  biological  chem¬ 
istry,  These  men  have  specialized  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  foods  and  dairy  chemistry  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  Adams  Dutcher  and  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  in  manu¬ 
facturers  or  laboratories  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  locations  leading  to  positions  as  re¬ 
search  chemists,  control  chemists,  mana¬ 
gers  or  superintendents.  All  of  these  men 
have  had  a  thorough  training  in  theoreti¬ 
cal  chemistry,  including  a  fair  view  of 
physical  chemistry,  and  all  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  analytical  chemistry.  All 
interested’  should  communicate  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  Adams  Dutcher,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 


To  Enter  California  Field 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  cannery  at 
Fresno,  Cal.,  were  announced  recently  by 
General  W.  H.  Sears  of  the  Sears  &  Nich¬ 
ols  Cannery  Company,  of  Chillicothe,  O., 
who  has  been  inspecting  Fresno  sites.  The 
company,  which  operates  18  canneries  in 
Eastern  States,  will  locate  three  new  can¬ 
neries  in  California,  one  at  Fresno,  one  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  one  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  Mr.  Sears  announced. 


Fruit  Officials  Re-elected 
All  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  with  two 
additional  ones,  were  re-elected  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  recently.  The  di¬ 
rectors  elected  were:  R.  P.  Van  Orden, 
Mountain  View;  I.  O.  Rhodes,  Morgan  Hill; 
H.  N.  Schroeder,  Los  Altos;  W.  E.  Moore, 
Berryessa;  E.  K,  Glenaenning,  Campbell; 
R.  V.  Garrod,  Saratoga;  I.  E.  Walter, 
Mountain  View;  H,  I.  Coates,  Saratoga; 
W.  I.  Dunlap,  Hollister;  W.  A.  Johnson, 
Hollister;  James  Milne,  Morgan  Hill;  E.  B. 
Sellers,  Oakley. 


New  Sugar  Export  Corporation 
Organized 

A  new  corporation  to  promote  export 
trade  in  refined  sugar  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Webb  Act,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Earl  D.  Babst,  president, 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The 
new  organization  is  known  as  the  Sugar 
Export  Corporation  and  all  refiners  en¬ 
gaged  in  export  have  been  invited  to  be¬ 
come  members. 

According  to  Earl  D.  Babst,  president, 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the 
export  company  starts  with  a  contract 
with  leading  Cuban  producers,  on  the  same 
terms  as  were  recently  offered  to  all  Cu¬ 
ban  producers  through  their  Sugar  Finance' 
Commission.  The  transaction  is  purely 
commercial,  free  of  any  artificial  control. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba  possess  the 
finest  sugar  industry  in  the  -world.  With 
the  support  of  Washington  by  giving  per¬ 
mission,  as  proposed,  to  refine  in  bond,  the 
industry,  through  the  export  corporation, 
will  be  in  position  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  directors  of  the  new  corporation  in¬ 
cluded  Earl  D.  Babst,  James  H.  Post, 
Thomas  A.  Howell,  W.  H.  Ogilvie',  Robert 
I.  Barr,  R.  M.  Parker,  Charles  D.  Bruyn. 
Officers  are  as  follows:  Earl  D.  Babst, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Joseph  A.  Ball, 
president;  George  E.  Ogilvie,  vice-president, 
and  W.  Edward  Foster,  treasurer. 


Cuban  Sugar  Producers  Oppose 
Tariff 

A  statement  of  facts  in  opposition  to  the 
60  per  cent  increase  in  tariff  on  sugar  from 
Cuba,  provided  for  in  the  pending  tariff  bill, 
is  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  7,  issued  by  the 
American  Producers  of  Cuban  Sugar,  123 
Front  Street,  New  York.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  from  1917  to  1920  the  United  States 
Government  offered  inducements  to  Cuba  to 
increase  the  sugar  crop,  so  successfully  that 
in  1919  to  1920  the  crop  was  4,000,000  tons. 
This  crop,  says  the  bulletin,  was  sold  at  6% 
cents  and  7  V2  cents  per  pound,  although  the 
maximum  price  fixed  for  Louisiana  was  17 
cents  per  pound  for  plantation  clarified  and 
IS  cents  per  pound  for  clear  granulated.  It 
is  further  pointed  out  in  the  bulletin  that 
although  the  Cuban  planters  are  blamed  for 
the  advance  in  sugar  in  1920,  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  the  Cuban  offer  of  sugar  at  6y2  cents 
per  pound  was  refused,  while  Louisiana  su¬ 
gar  was  sold  at  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  beet  farmer  does  not  participate  in 
the  increased  duty  to  any  extent,  says  the 
association.  Prior  to  the  war  the  farmer 
received  about  $4  per  ton  for  sugar  beets; 
now  factories  are  planning  to  pay  $4.50  to 
$5  per  ton.  The  bulletin  states  that  as  there 
is  no  abnormal  supply  of  sugar  in  Cuba  to¬ 
day,  danger  to  domestic  industry  of  too 
large  Cuban  supplies  has  passed.  Cuba,  it 
says,  if  free  of  duty  could  supply  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  with  sugar  at  from  3  to  4  cents 
per  pound. 


Importance  of  Greek  Imports  of  American 
Foodstuffs 

The  extent  of  the  post -armistice  growth 
of  the  Greek  import  trade  in  American  food 
products  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  direct  American  steamer  serv¬ 
ice  from  New  Orleans  to  Saloniki,  reports 
Consul  Leland  B,  Morris,  of  Saloniki.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  Serbian  Macedonia,  Albania, 
and  Thrace,  besides  Greek  Macedonia,  re¬ 
ceive  their  supplies  of  sugar,  rice,  and  flour 
by  this  route.  It  is  believed  that  a  very 
profitable  and  permanent  trade  connection 
has  been  established. 
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Good  News  of  the  Month 


the  current  trend  in  the  business  world?  Pick  up  your  morning 
paper  and  you  find  one  headline  after  another  devoted  to  failures,  fires^ 
famine;  strikes,  scandals,  shootings;  divorces,  death  and  disaster  of 
every  description.  But  despite  sensational  headlines,  life  is  still  pretty  safe 
and  sound  and  wholesome  for  most  of  us. 

So  in  the  business  world— it  is  the  occasional  failure  that  gets  the  head¬ 
lines,  while  the  vast  majority  of  business  concerns  plod  along  more  or  less 
successfully,  meeting  their  obligations,  making  a  little  something,  and  hoping 
for  a  better  day. 

That  brighter  times  are  not  very  far  distant  is  the  firm  belief  of  The 
American  Food  Journal.  Here  are  a  few  straws  that  help  to  indicate  how 
the  wind  is  blowing  : 


NET  profit  of  $2,182,495  for  1921 
is  reported  by  the  General 
Baking  Company. 

*  *  ^ 

JHE  Jewel  Tea  Company,  Inc., 
reports  an  operating  profit  of 
$383,143  for  1921,  against  a  loss 
of  $1,709,935  in  1920. 

^  ^ 

^ET  profits  from  operations  of 
$1,392,896  is  reported  for  1921 
by  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining 
Company. 

-I' 

JHE  Corn  Products  Refining 
Co.,  reported  a  net  income  for 
1921,  after  all  charges  and  Federal 
taxes  were  paid  of  $6,326,358. 
After  allowing  for  the  regular 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
this  amounted  to  $9.21  on  the  out¬ 
standing  common  stock. 

5j« 

JWO  recent  sales  of  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
seats  set  a  new  high  price  mark. 
One  seat  was  purchased  by  B.  R. 
Cahn  from  Alfred  Betancourt  for 
$4,410,  the  other  transaction  be¬ 
tween  F.  T.  Nutt,  Jr.  and  Fred¬ 
erick  T.  Chandler  was  at  $4,405. 
The  previous  high  record  on  a 
seat  sale  was  $4,300. 

*  *  * 

CARGO  of  32,440  bags  of  raw 
sugar  was  brought  into  Balti¬ 
more,  March  17,  for  use  of  the 


American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  at  its  new  Baltimore  plant. 
This  is  the  first  cargo  of  raw  sugar 
for  local  refining  that  has  been 
brought  to  Baltimore  in  30  years. 

^ 

gASED  upon  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  more  than 
110,000,000  bushels  of  grain  will 
be  marketed  annually  by  the  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  subsidiary,  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers 
Sales  Company,  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  markets.  Membership  in 
the  United  States  Grain  Growers 
is  said  by  officials  to  have  passed 
the  50,000  mark,  about  2,000 
farmers  having  recently  been 
added  to  the  membership,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  more  than 
4,000,000  bushels  a  week.  The 
sales  company  will  perform  all 
the  functions  of  grain  firms  in  the 
terminal  market. 

*  *  * 

JHE  estimated  pack  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  has  been  sold 
in  one  of  the  shortest  campaigns 
on  record  and  there  is  still  a 
large  unsatisfied  demand.  The 
present  situation  is  in  contrast 


with  last  year  when  opening  prices 
were  20c  to  30c  lower  than  those 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week. 
With  the  packers  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  there  are  reports  of  sales  of 
contracts  at  high  premiums. 

*  *  * 

JHE  Borden  Company  for  1921 
reports  gross  sales  of  $99,879,- 
887,  compared  with  $120,293,573 
in  1920.  Net  income,  after 
charges  and  taxes,  totaled  $2,924,- 
746,  equal,  after  preferred  divi¬ 
dends,  to  $11.44  a  share  on  the 
$21,368,100  common  stock,  com¬ 
paring  with  net  income  of  $2,818,- 
860,  equal  to  $10.95  a  share  on  the 
same  amount  of  stock  in  1920. 
Bank  loans  which  at  the  end  of 
1920  totaled  $12,750,000,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  $4,434,719  at  the  close  of 
last  year. 

*  *  * 

JHE  net  income  of  the  American 
Stores  Company  and  affiliated 
companies,  available  for  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  1921,  was  $1,975,847, 
equal  to  $13.89  a  share  on  the  142,- 
240  shares  of  common  stock  out¬ 
standing.  This  compares  with 
$12.79  a  share  earned  in  1920. 
Gross  sales  for  1921  were  $86,- 
068,176,  as  against  $103,059,303  in 
1920. 
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Coffee  Campaign  to 
Go  Right  on 

Joint  Publicity  Committee  Says 
Work  Has  Been  Successful 
and  Will  Continue  It 


The  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  has  sent  a 
letter  to  its  subscribers  in  which  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  advertising  work  for  the  last 
three  years  is  reported,  and  information 
concerning  future  advertising  given. 
This  letter,  signed  by  Ross  W.  Weir,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  is  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘‘The  third  year  of  the  National  Coffee 
Advertising  Campaign  will  end  April  1, 
1922.  By  that  time  we  shall  have  received 
from  Brazil  a  total  of  $630,000,  and  from 
United  States  coffee  interests  between 
$150,000  and  $175,000;  a  grand  total  of 
about  $800,000. 

“The  results  you  know.  No  other  bever¬ 
age  holds  a  place  in  public  favor  equal 
to  that  of  coffee,  and  certainly  no  other 
truly  staple  article  has  shown  as  much 
increase  in  consumption.  The  best  avail¬ 
able  statistics  place  this  increase  at  341,- 
000,000  pounds  a  yar,  or  2,583,000  bags  of 
132  pounds  each. 

“Has  coffee  consumption  reached  the 
limit?  Not  by  any  means.  Is  the  work 
of  the  coffee  trade  in  the  advertising 
campaign  completed?  Let  us  see. 

“Until  the  beginning  of  this  campaign, 
and  during  the  entire  history  of  coffee, 
there  has  been  no  organized  effort  at 
serious  and  thorough  investigation  of  its 
qualities  and  effects;  nor  had  anyone  an¬ 
swered  authoritatively  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  attacks  by  the  substitute  inter¬ 
ests. 

“Now  the  scientific  investigation  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
well  under  -way.  It  is  a  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  is  a  big  job  and  will  take 
time.  The  facts  it  has  established  thus  far 
are  all  favorable.  They  have  put  us  in  a 
position  to  refute  the  slanders  against  our 
product,  and  we  already  have  made  good 
use  of  them.  This  branch  of  our  work, 
however,  is  only  begun.  The  next  step 
will  be  a  campaign  in  the  schools,  where 
anti-coffee  propaganda  has  been  making 
such  progress  as  to  threaten  the  future 
development  of  our  business.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  can  think  of  no  task  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary  than  to  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  truth  and  to  prevent  them  from 
leaving  school  with  anti-coffee  prejudices. 

“The  national  advertising  is  still 
young,  as  campaigns  go.  Yet  the  pub¬ 
licity  results  and  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  21  per  cent  constitute  a  record 
that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  attained  for 
an  important  commodity  in  so  short  a 
time. 

“This  increase  in  coffee  consumption  has 
taken  place  during  the  time  when  the 
customs  and  habits  of  our  population 
were  very  much  disturbed  and  unsettled. 
Naturally  during  this  period  all  kinds 
of  soft  drinks  appeared  on  the  market. 
Tea,  chocolate,  cocoa  interests  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  coffee  substitute  manufactur¬ 
ers,  have  all  been  unusually  active  during 
this  time.  Yet  coffee  has  made  its  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  during  this  very  period 
and  is  today  the  most  widely  used  bever¬ 
age  in  the  country. 


“Advertising  results  are  cumulative. 
Our  campaign  today  has  the  momentum  of 
the  three  years  past.  This  is  a  big  asset. 
We  shall  realize  the  full  benefits  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  advertising  money  spent  in 
the  past  only  if  we  continue  to  keep  cof¬ 
fee  before  the  public  in  the  future. 

“The  Brazilian  planters  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  the  campaign  to 
date,  and  have  realized  the  wisdom  and 
importance  of  continuing  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  In  renewing  the  tax  law  for 
another  period  of  three  years,  and  in 
doubling  the  tax  on  each  bag,  they  have 
given  the  very  best  evidence  of  their  de¬ 
sire  to  go  right  on.” 


Reports  Indicate  Success  of 
Canned  Foods  Week 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  National  Canned  Foods  Week, 
March  1  to  8,  the  national  committee  re¬ 
ports  that  it  may  be  considerable  time 
before  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be  heard 
from.  In  the  meantime,  however,  letters 
are  being  received  giving  results  of  the 
week  as  well  as  mentioning  some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  campaign. 

Many  of  the  letters  indicate  increased 
sales.  It  is  already  suggested  that  the 
event  be  repeated  next  year.  Several  urge 
that  the  time  be  changed,  one  correspond¬ 
ent  suggesting  September  or  October,  and 
pointing  out  that  then  it  would  be  pos¬ 


sible  to  more  appropriately  use  the  slogan, 
“A  Harvest  Time  for  Housewives.”  An¬ 
other  believes  Monday  to  Saturday  in¬ 
clusive,  would  be  a  better  arrangement 
than  beginning  and  ending  the  campaign 
in  the  middle  of  a  week, 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  campaign 
was  that,  while  there  were  special  demon¬ 
strations  in  some  cities,  'smaller  com¬ 
munities  responded  proportionately  as  well 
as  larger.  The  campaign  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  section  of  the  country. 
The  East,  North,  South  and  West  were 
all  heard  from,  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  far  away  Hawaii. 


Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers  Meet 
A.  J.  Long,  of  Macon,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  final  session  of  the  con¬ 
vention  held  at  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  March 
29.  He  succeeds  D.  Y.  Wallace,  of  Tifton, 
who  was  elected  first  vice  president. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  A.  McD.  Wilson,  second  vice 
president:  James  A.  Metcalf,  secretary; 
George  J,  Callaway,  of  Albany;  M.  L.  Mays, 
of  Bainbridge;  R.  N.  Gibson,  of  Rome;  H. 
L.  Singer,  of  Atlanta,  and  D.  H.  Brandon, 
of  Dublin,  executive  committee 

A  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows; 
Opposing  quantity  rates  on  freight  and 
urging  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  specific  carload  rates  and 
specific  rates  for  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments. 


Exports  of  Meats  and  Meat  Products  in  1921 


The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers  has  issued  the  following  statement: 

Although  exports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  during  1921,  as  compared  with 
1920,  showed  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  in 
quantity,  the  value  decreased  36  per  cent, 
according  to  official  figures  now  available. 
Exports  of  all  kinds  of  meat  and  meat 
products  during  1921  aggregated  1,945,- 
660,210  pounds,  worth  $297,155,180,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,883,389,053  pounds,  worth 
$462,500,064,  during  1920.  These  figures 
indicate  the  tremendous  declines  which 
have  occurred  in  wholesale  meat  prices 
during  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
year’s  export  trade  was  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  lard  shipped  to 
other  countries.  During  1921  exports  of 
lard — 892,883,645  pounds — were  about  270,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  40  per  cent  heavier  than 
during  1920,  but  the  value  decreased  about 


$33,000,000  or  22  per  cent.  A  comparison 
of  1921  and  1913  figures  shows  that  lard 
exports  in  1921  exceeded  1913  shipments 
by  about  317,000,000  pounds. 

Exports  of  hams  and  shoulders  in  1921, 
as  compared  with  1920,  increased  about 
24  per  cent,  or  47,000,000  pounds  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  decreased  more  than  6  per  cent, 
or  $3,000,000  in  value. 

Bacon  exports  showed  decrease  both  in 
quantity  and  value.  The  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  1921  was  415,299,522  pounds,  which 
was  34  per  cent,  or  221,376,050  pounds  less 
than  in  1920,  and  the  value  in  1921  was 
about  56  per  cent,  or  $88,121,05  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Exports  of  fresh  beef  during  1921, 
amounting  to  10,412,790  pounds,  were  the 
lightest  since  1913,  when  only  about  7,000,- 
000  pounds  were  exported. 


Beef,  canned  . 

Beef,  fresh  . 

Beef,  pickled,  etc . 

Oleo  Oil  . 

Bacon  . 

Hams  and  Shoulders.... 
Lard,  including  neutral.. 

Pork,  pickled  . 

Lard  compounds  . 

Oleomargarine  . 

Tallow  . 

Pork,  canned  . 

Pork,  fresh  . . 

Mutton,  except  canned.. 

Sausage,  canned  . 

.Sausage,  all  other  . 

Sausage  Casings  . 

Stearin  from  animal  fats 
All  other  meat  products 

canned  . 

All  other  . 


QUANTITY 


1921 

1920 

6,077,248 

24,059,711 

10,412,790 

89,649,148 

24,570,582 

25,771,176 

127,977,713 

74,368,344 

415.299,522 

636,678,440 

232,380,427 

185,246,744 

892,883,645 

635,488,022 

32,850,107 

38,724  241 

48,206,583 

32,051,448 

3.329,049 

‘16,557,821 

13,797,928 

20,691,638 

1,150,082 

1,803,066 

56,083,263 

38,305,278 

7,515,438 

3,575,409 

2,556,091 

7,158,291 

6,352,131 

10,509,090 

31,521,187 

25,238,187 

32,696,424 

17,512,987 

VALUE 


1921 

1920 

1,276,147 

5,951,629 

1,804,521 

17,564,887 

2,582,416 

3,659,815 

14,617,971 

16,585,209 

68,175,003 

156,398,769 

47,755.467 

50,887,588 

115,969,982 

149,177,483 

4,216,135 

7,671,169 

5,548,931 

7,218,845 

•  672,327 

4,567,174 

1,016,753 

2,950,675 

344,795 

752,745 

9,336,527 

9,090,492 

1,254,981 

758,526 

874,502 

2,344,684 

2,116,242 

4,187,574 

6,243,992 

5,860,935 

3,264,280 

3,487,578 

5,008,300 

6.315.843 

5,075,914 

7,168,444 

297,155,190 

462,500,064 

1,945,660,210  1,883,389,053 
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57 

The  Grocer 
Performs  a 
Double  Service 

In  dealing  with  the  manufacturer  the  retailer 
is  the  consumer's  agent;  he  supplies  the  consumer’s 
needs  and  guards  the  consumer’s  interests.  Again, 
in  dealing  with  the  consumer,  the  retailer  is  the' 
agent  of  the  manufacturer  for  he  interests  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  manufacturer’s  product.  The  dealer’s 
own  profit  depends  upon  his  success  in  taking  care 
of  both  responsibilities. 

Progressive  manufacturers  help  the  dealer  to  in¬ 
terest  the  consumer  by  the  use  of  advertising  which 
creates  a  definite  demand  for  certain  goods.  That  is 
why  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  advertises  so  continually 
and  so  extensively— to  help  the  retailer  in  his  double 
capacity  of  agent  for  both  the  producer  and  the  con-  i 
sumer  of  Heinz  Products.  Thus  the  dealer  can  fur¬ 
ther  help  himself  by  displaying  Heinz  goods  and 
advertising  material. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company 

57  Varieties 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  the  Question 
latitu 


is 


Qualtto 


T  N  the  diet  kitchens  of  our  finest  hospi- 
A  tals,  in  the  domestic  science  classroom 
and  the  home  as  well,  in  fact  wherever 
quality  and  purity  are  the  first  consider¬ 
ation,  you  will  find 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

When  combined  with  pure  fresh  fruit  or 
fruit  juices,  there  is  no  question  of  its 
dietetic  value. 

FREE  Recipe  Books 

The  Knox  Books,  “Dainty  Desserts”  and 
“Food  Economy,”  contain  hundreds  of 
recipes  for  all  kinds  of  meat  dishes,  fruit 
and  vegetable  salads,  desserts,  candies 
and  invalid  dishes.  Send  for  them. 
They  are  free.  Just  enclose  4  cents  to 
cover  postage  and  mention  your  grocer’s 
name. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  may  have 
sufficient  gelatine  for  her  class  if  she 
will  write  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 

Ill  Knox  Ave.  Johnstown,  New  Yor]< 


5PARKLlN(i 


GelatiNE 

•  PACK!  t»  »Y 

■  SSSS52 >jg? 

|  WCHSHT  PUS  OUWCfc 


Thaen  o?fJ^Trf!^Se-  The,  “Busy  Housekeeper’s” 
vnL  ori&mal  i  nfla-  package.  Contains  Lemon 
packtw  e6tened  flavoring  in  separate  enve- 
P  ge.  lope.  No  Lemons  required. 

Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 
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Milk  Organizations  Increase  Con¬ 
sumption  by  Advertising 

The  extensive  advertising  and  publicity 
given  to  the  consumption  of  milk,  to  in¬ 
crease  its  use,  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  National  Dairy 
Council  in  Chicago,  the  New  England  Dairy 
and  Food  Council,  Ohio  Farmer’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Milk  Company  of  Cleveland,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  other 
local  organizations,  is  stated  to  have  not 
only  increased  demand  for  dairy  products 
but  to  have  facilitated  distribution  and 
aided  materially  in  stabilizing  prices. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  and  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  which  was  organized  in 
the  New  York  territory  in  1916,  now  col¬ 
lects  from  the  dealer,  payment  for  the  milk 
shipped  by  about  68,000  of  its  members, 
which  are  located  in  six  states,  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  milk  supply  of  New  York.  It 
has  expended  as  much  as  $30,000  per  month 
on  newspaper  advertising  alone  and  main¬ 
tains  a  nutrition  bureau  for  work  in 
schools  and  distributes  bulletins,  leaflets 
and  booklets  dealing  with  the  use  of  milk 
products. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil,  supported  by  both  dealers  and  produc¬ 
ers,  expended  $55,722.93  in  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  between  January  1  and  October 
31,  of  last  year.  During  this  campaign  for 
greater  milk  consumption  experts  conduct¬ 
ed  nutritional  classes  and  weight  surveys  in 
the  public  schools.  As  a  result  of  one 
month  of  this  educational  work  a  group  of 
436  children,  which  in  the  beginning  aver¬ 
aged  13  pounds  under  weight,  gained  a  to¬ 
tal  of  939  pounds.  One  of  the  results  claim¬ 
ed  for  this  campaign  is  an  increase  in  milk 
receipts  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1921, 
of  more  than  2,500,000  quarts  over  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  September,  1920. 

It  is  estimated  by  experts  that  milk  con¬ 
sumption  averages  per  day  about  one-half 
pint  per  capita.  It  is  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  that  the  numerous  milk  organiza¬ 
tions  continue  to  carry  on  their  advertising 
and  publicity  work.  Grain  growers,  cattle 
men  and  numerous  other  large  organiza¬ 
tions  are  preparing  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  their  products  by  co-operative 
publicity  methods  and  educatioinal  work. 


Strong  British  Demand  for 
American  Foods 

British  trade  returns  for  1921  reveal  to 
a  surprising  degree  the  strength  of  Ameri¬ 
can  food  products  sales,  according  to  a  ca¬ 
blegram  received  by  the  Department  oi 
Commerce  from  Special  Representative 
Dennis.  The  wheat  market  which  had  for 
six  months  shown  a  trend  in  favor  of  the 
buyer,  Mr.  Dennis  states,  now  displays  a 
tendency  in  favor  of  the  seller.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  bearish  factor  is  the  prospect  of  large 
shipments  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  new  Argentine  crop  is  reported  oi 
superior  quality  sound  and  heavy  wheat, 
and  further  being  sold  on  an  attractive  ba¬ 
sis  of  full  outturn  drafts  at  90  days’  sight, 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  British  mil¬ 
lers.  The  price  of  corn  improves  with  that 
of  wheat.  Better  feelings  prevail,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  forwarding  business. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  Mr. 
Dennis  cables,  in  the  value  of  business  in 
the  three  principal  cereal  items  (wheat, 
barley  and  corn)  as  over  1913.  The  value 
of  wheat  imports  doubled,  and  that  of  bar¬ 
ley  tripled.  Corn  showed  a  gain  of  £1,500,- 
000.  The  decline  in  oats  was  governed  by 
the  law  of  diminishing  consumption,  as 
the.  horse  is  displaced  In  urban  centers  by 
internal-combustion  engines.  American 


sales  of  pork  products  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  show  a  considerable  advance  in  bacon, 
ham  and  lard.  This  trade  was  valued  at 
nearly  £19,000,000  more  in  1921  than  in  1913. 
The  vigorous  growth  of  American  food¬ 
stuffs  trade  in  the  British  market  in  a  year 
of  severe  business  depression  is  worth  at¬ 
tentive  consideration.  British  purchases 
of  American  refined  sugar  during  January 
were  unusually  heavy. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  recent¬ 
ly  were  issued  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and 
trade-mark  attorney.  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  each.  State  number  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,404,338.  Pop  corn  .eandy  mixer.  Addi¬ 
son  Bishop,  St.  Louis. 

1,404,539.  Confection.  Christian  K.  Nel¬ 
son,  Onawa,  Iowa. 

1.404.922.  Process  of  maturing  and 
bleaching  flour.  John  C.  Baker,  Ridgefielo 
Park,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Wallace  &  Tiernan 
Company,  Belleville,  N,  J. 

1,405,055.  Manufacture  of  butyric  acio. 
Frank  A.  McDermott,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Ruth  Glasgow,  Pittsburgh,  assignors  to 
Fleischmann  Company. 

1,405,070.  Condiment.  Marion  M.  Os¬ 
born,  Lone  Free,  N.  Dak. 

1,405,584.  Apparatus  for  cooling  lard,  etc. 
Charles  S.  Hardy,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1,405,726.  Beater  adjustment  for  almond- 
hullers.  Archibald  R.  Stephen,  Lodi,  Ca». 

1,406,170.  Apparatus  for  making  food 
products,  Thomas  Charlton,  Chicago. 

1.406.380.  Process  of  and  means  for  put¬ 
ting  up  powdered  milk  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  sterile  atmosphere.  Wilfred  i  . 
Heath,  Chicago,  and  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
St.  Paul. 

1.406.381.  Process  of  manufacturing  pow¬ 
dered  milk  and  other  food  products.  Wil¬ 
frid  P.  Heath,  Chicago,  and  Robert  M. 
Washburn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1,406,497.  Macaroni-trimming  machine. 
Frank  I.  Rutledge,  Pittsburgh. 

1,406,513.  Preservation  of  meat.  Georg 
Schnabel,  Niederoderwitz,  Saxony. 

1,400,554.  Process  of  clarifying  fruit 
juices.  Aage  Gusmer,  West  End,  N.  J. 

1,406,590.  Minced  sardines.  John  Tweed- 
dale  and  Frederick  B.  McCrosky,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

1.402.923.  Candy-cutter.  Arthur  E. 
Dempsey,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

1,403,072.  Process  of  gathering  and  pre¬ 
serving  fruit-juices.  John  W.  Cheney, 
Pasadena,  and  Harry  F.  Cheney,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

1,403,108.  Device  for  the  straining  and 
canning  of  milk.  John  Postma,  Loleta,  Cal. 

1,403,122.  Food  compound.  James  A. 
Lawson,  Chicago. 

1,403,223.  Process  of  preserving  milk. 
Clarence  L.  Arnoldi,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

1,403,405.  Process  for  the  preparation  of 
artificial-milk  products.  Hermanus  T. 
Habbema,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

1,403,412.  Process  of  making  sorghum- 
sirup.  Amy  Hinton,  Watts,  Cal. 

1,403,473.  Flavoring  extract  and  process 
of  preparing  the  same.  James  B.  Albach, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1,404,054.  Manufacture  of  butter  fat. 
Earle'  B.  Phelps  and  Albert  F.  Stevenson, 
Ridgewood,  and  John  C.  Baker,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J.,  assignors  to  Albert  W.  John¬ 
son,  New  York. 

1,404,073.  Noodle-cutting  machine.  Frank 
Turk,  Casselman,  Pa. 


Sugar  Consumption  of  United 
States  in  1921 

The  United  States  consumed  10,548,451,000 
pounds  of  sugar  in  1921,  or  28.4  per  cent  of 
the  world  production.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  8.4  per  cent  over  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  1920  and  is  25.9  per  cent  larger  than 
the  average  consumption  for  the  10-year 
period  ending  1920  (8,376,936,656  pounds). 
The  per  capita  consumption  in  1921  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  97.8  pounds,  compared  with 
91.4  pounds  in  1920,  85.3  pounds  in  1913,  and 
58.8  pounds  in  1900. 

Sugar  production  in  continental  United 
States  in  1921  was  2,532,246,160  pounds,  an 
increase  of  30.2  per  cent  over  the  1911-1920 
average  (1,944,565,760  pounds).  Domestic 
production  supplied  24.1  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  in  1921,  as  compared  with  17.4 
per  cent  in  1920  and  23.7  per  cent  in  1919. 
Of  the  domestic  production,  cane  sugar 
made  up  352,204,160  pounds  in  1921,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  45  per  cent  over  1920,  but  30  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  for  1911-1920 
(504,132,160  pounds).  On  the  other  hand, 
2,180,042,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  were  pro¬ 
duced,  the  largest  output  in  history,  and  51 
per  cent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  10- 
year  period  ending  1920  (1,440,433,600 

pounds). 

The  noncontiguous  territories  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  supplied  2,132,926,730  pounds  of 
sugar  for  consumption  in  this  country  in 
1921,  which  is  very  near  the  average  for 
1911-1920  (2  099,446,651  pounds).  The  amount 
supplied  by  the  territories  in  1921  was  20.2 
per  cent  of  the  American  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  for  that  year,  compared  with  19.9 
per  cent  in  1920. 

Of  the  amount  supplied  by  noncontiguous 
territories,  977,738,902  pounds  came  from 
Hawaii,  818,043,880  pounds  from  Porto  Rico, 
and  337,143,948  pounds  from  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1921 
were  less  than  for  the  year  1920  but  larger 
than  the  1911-1920  average.  Foreign  imports 
supplied  55.7  per  cent  of  the  consumption 
in  1921,  62.7  per  cent  in  1920,  and  52  per 
cent  in  1919. 


Food  Exports  Larger  Than  Pre- 
War  Average 

The  total  exports  of  food  stuffs  from  the 
United  States  during  January,  1922,  al¬ 
though  larger  than  the  pre-war  average, 
show  a  decline  as  compared  with  January, 
1921.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  trade 
for  the  month  are  the  considerable  in¬ 
creases  in  shipment  of  corn  and  sugar.  The 
large  movement  in  com  was,  in  part,  due 
to  the  Russian  relief  cargoes,  and  that  in 
sugar  to  a  heavy  European  demand,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Great  Britain. 


Consumer  Taught  Merits  of  Honey 

A  general  educational  campaign  designed 
to  teach  the  public  the  merits  of  honey  in 
general  and  incidentally  their  own  product 
has  been  recently  instituted  by  Hoffman 
Hauck,  Inc.,  Woodhaven,  New  York.  In 
the  advertising  which  this  firm  is  placing 
in  the  New  York  papers,  the  merits  of  the 
ancient  food  are  gone  into  carefully,  and 
their  main  appeal  is  along  lines  suggestive 
of  new  uses  of  the  product  or  uses  not  as 
well-known  as  they  ought  to  be.  “Make 
Your  Next  Pot  of  Beans  with  Honey,”  is 
a  typical  suggestion  and  the  advertising 
copy  goes  on  to  describe  how  much  nicer 
they  are  with  this  ingredient. 

Other  suggestions  refer  to  hot  biscuits 
and  honey,  waffles,  hot  toast,  pancakes,  on 
fried  sweet  potatoes,  and  so  on.  A  recipe 
book  to  be  obtained  at  one’s  grocer  is  also 
featured  in  these  ads. 
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SAMUI  L  MUELLER,  Macaroni  Manufacturer,  Elected  President  Food  Institute  of  New  Jersey 
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THAT’S  what  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  was  looking  for  back  in  1917.  And 
they  found  it!  On  January  22,  1918,  they  adopted  the  H.  &  D.  Canned  Goods  Box 
specifications  as  the  standard  for  corrugated  fibre  boxes  to  carry  canned  goods  to 
army  camps  and  cantonments. 

Then  in  the  same  month,  the  National  Canners’  Association  published  its  circular  No.  47, 
prescribing  the  same  standard  for  canned  goods  boxes  used  by  its  members. 

These  regulations  still  stand.  The  Government  and  the  Association  were  looking  for  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing  you  are  looking  for  now — the  box  that  combines  staunchness  with 
economy — the  greatest  saving  with  the  widest  margin  of  safety. 

H.  &  D.  Standard  Canned  Goods  boxes  were  made  then,  as  they  are  today,  with  a  30  per 
cent  excess  of  strength,  above  railroad  requirements — their  convenience  is  a  boon  to  the 
Canner,  yet  they  cost  him  less  than  any  other  box  that  can  be  safely  trusted  with  his  ship¬ 
ments. 

Write  for  our  canners’  booklet,  which  describes  and  illustrates  the  economical  packing  of 
canned  goods.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  cony  with  our  compliments. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

825  W  ater  Street,  Sandusk\,  Ohio 
Canadian  Address:  Toronto,  King  Street,  Subway  and  Hanna  Avenue 
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Priscillas*  Serve 
More  Than  1,800,000 
Meals  Every  Day 


This  figure  covers  only  the  three  meals  served  daily  by  over  600,000  readers  of  Modern 
Priscilla  —  women  who  give  their  preference  to  food  products  bearing  the  Priscilla  Seal. 

But  what  about  your  other  customers  —  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  and 
the  meaning  of  its  Seal? 

To  be  able  to  tell  them  that  a  product  has  been  tested  and  approved  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  supervision  of  such  an  authority  as 
Dr.  A.  G.  Woodman  will  convince  them  of  its  purity  and  wholesomeness  — 

But  to  tell  them  that  it  has  given  unfailing  satisfaction  in  daily  use  in  a  typical  American 
home  is  to  make  them  want  to  try  it  themselves,  for  every  woman  appreciates  the  value  of 
the  Home  Test  plus  the  Laboratory  Test. 

The  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  is  the  only  testing  service  which  combines  the  Home  with  the 
Laboratory — the  Priscilla  Seal  the  only  one  which  guarantees  chemical  purity,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  actual  use. 


The  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  and  the  Priscilla  Seal  can  help  you  in  selling  branded  food 
products  to  American  housewives.  Write  to  our  Boston  office  for  complete  information  about 
our  unusual  service. 


Modern  Priscilla 

Chicago 


New  York 


BOSTON 


’PRISCILLA  (/'em.  noun) 
one  who  delights  in  her 
home;  good  housekeeper. 
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Greater  Recognition  for  the  Dietitian 

Growing  Responsibility  of  Her  Work  in  the  Food  Field  of  Importance 

to  the  Food  Manufacturer 


By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


THE  hospital  dietitian  is  winning 
through  to  medical  and  popular 
recognition.  Time  was  when  she 
was  looked  upon  as  a  trustworthy  ma¬ 
chine,  one  who  would  obey  orders  and 
ask  no  questions.  That  time  is  pass¬ 
ing,  and  during  its  passing  every  spe¬ 
cialist  in  dietetics  is  rejoicing  over  the 
fact  that  so  many  hospitals  have  estab¬ 
lished  departments  of  dietotherapy  with 
chief  dietitians  in  charge.  Today,  in 
most  large  hospitals  the  chief  dietitian 
is  able  to  turn  over  to  an  assistant  many 
routine  matters,  and  to  devote  herself 
to  that  which  should  be  her  chief  con¬ 
cern,  namely  consultation  with  physi¬ 
cian  and  nurse  regarding  diets  for  spe¬ 
cial  cases  and  diseases.  In  at  least  one 
of  these  hospitals  the  chief  dietitian 
carries  the  title  Superintendent  of 
Dietary. 

Naturally  the  dietitian  does  not  diag¬ 
nose,  but  if  she  knows  her  business  she 
is  prepared  to  work  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  physician  and  nurse,  confer¬ 
ring  as  to  prescribed  diets,  suggesting 
changes,  as  the  disease  progresses  or 
diminishes  and  recording  all  symptoms 
that  are  in  any  way  related  to  meta¬ 
bolic  processes. 

Among  the  hospitals  featuring  dieto¬ 
therapy  are  the  Massachusetts  General 
and  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospitals  in 
Boston,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  Lakeside  Hospital  in  Cleveland, 
Hahnemann  Hospital  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  University  Hospital  in  Iowa  City, 
where  Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler,  the  dietitian 
is  full  professor  in  the  Medical  College, 
the  Sanitarium  Hospital  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  the  Mayo  Brothers’  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  the  Cot¬ 
tage  Hospital  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  dietotherapy  work  in  this  latter 
institution  might  well  be  taken  as  typ¬ 
ical.  Here  Miss  Florence  H.  Smith  is 
chief  dietitian,  and  she  tells  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  the  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  department.  At  the 
Cottage  Hospital  there  are  two  dietary 


EDITOR’S  NOTE.— One  of  the 
developments  in  the  field  of  dieto¬ 
therapy,  of  which  food  manufac¬ 
turers  should  take  notice,  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  recognition  given  to  hos¬ 
pital  dietitians.  As  Miss  Gibbs, 
the  author  of  this  article,  states: 
“Time  was  when  the  dietitian  was 
looked  upon  as  a  trustworthy  ma¬ 
chine.”  But  that  day  is  passing 
and  the  dietitian  in  many  hospitals 
is  now  consulted  by  physicians  in 
cases  of  metabolism.  Miss  Gibbs 
is  herself  a  dietitian  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  having  served  for  many 
years  as  teacher  of  dietetics  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  and  for  ten 
years  directed  a  home  economics 
department  for  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor. 


units  that  of  the  main  hospital  and  that 
of  the  Potter  Metabolic  Clinic. 

Diet  Work  in  Main  Hospital 

This  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
dietitian  who  carries  out  the  orders  of 
the  physician  and  chief  dietitian,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  latter  daily. 

After  the  physicians  and  the  chief 
dietitian  have  together  worked  out  a 
basic  diet  for  the  main  hospital,  copies 
of  this  are  made  and  the  menus  for  all 
meals  are  planned  by  the  dietitian, 
using  the  basic  or  normal  diet  as  a 
starting  point. 

This  normal  diet,  as  in  all  hospitals, 
takes  into  consideration  the  caloric  con¬ 
tent,  the  nitrogen  balance,  the  bulk,  the 
vitamins  and  the  mineral  content  that 
go  to  make  up  a  balanced  diet  for  those 
who  are  “at  bed  rest.” 

An  accurate  system  of  order  slips, 
made  in  triplicate,  so  as  to  provide  a 
copy  for  the  patient  insures  against 

/ 


errors,  since  the  patient  can  report  any 
inadvertent  clerical  or  other  mistake. 

This  admission  of  the  patient  into 
the  dietary  team  work  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  newer  hospital  diet¬ 
etics.  At  the  Cottage  Hospital  the 
chief  dietitian  visits  the  patients  daily, 
teaching  them  the  curative  value  of  in¬ 
dividual  diets  and  enlisting  their  intel¬ 
ligent  cooperation.  Any  one  who  has 
been  a  hospital  patient  and  has  felt 
that  his  trays-  bore  but  slight  relation 
to  his  own  particular  needs  will  quickly 
see  the  advantages  of  such  a  feature. 
It  is  almost  a  truism  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  mind  and  the 
digestive  system,  and  a  meal  that  in¬ 
terests  has  a  good  chance  of  nourish¬ 
ing  the  patient. 

The  Metabolic  Clinic 

It  is  in  the  Metabolic  Clinic,  however, 
that  we  find  the  most  striking  dietary 
feature,  since  it  is  here  that  the  chief 
dietitian  who  supervises  the  department 
in  person,  is  doing  original  work  in  the 
development  of  dietotherapy. 

The  clinic  is  in  a  separate  wing  of 
the  hospital,  the  beds  being  reserved 
for  patients  suffering  from  diabetes, 
Bright’s  disease,  undernourishment, 
gout,  high  blood  pressure  and  other 
diseases  requiring  special  diet  prescrip¬ 
tions. 

As  in  the  main  hospital,  patients  are 
asked  to  cooperate  in  making  the  work 
a  success.  The  diet  forms  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  and  show  the  es¬ 
timated  food  value  of  each  prescription, 
and  the  distribution  of  foods  by  meals. 
From  these  slips  the  dietitian  makes 
her  food  summary  for  the  physician’s 
chart.  Often  the  patient  is  taught  to 
make  these  calculations  himself;  when 
this  is  possible  the  results  are  very 
gratifying.  Such  educational  work  as 
this  shows  a  long  step  in  advance  over 
the  days  when  a  patient  was  exoeH**" 
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to  eat  blindly  whatever  was  served  to 
him. 

Education  of  Dietitians  for  Hospital 
Work 

Those  who  have  followed  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  home  economics  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  will  recall  that  the  earlier  gradu¬ 
ates  had  a  restricted  field.  They  were 
expected  to  “teach”  or  do  “institution 
work.”  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  “teaching  positions” 
have  been  the  first  to  see  their  specialty 
come  into  its  own.  From  “cooking” 
and  “sewing”  classes,  as  listed  in  those 
first  courses  of  study,  have  grown  whole 
departments  of  home  and  social  eco¬ 
nomics,  preparing  students  for  import¬ 
ant  posts  in  the  educational  world. 

The  institutional  worker,  particularly 
the  hospital  dietitian,  has  had  to  wait 
longer  for  full  recognition.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  institution  boards 
of  management  have  centered  authority 
in  the  superintendent;  another  is  that 
home  economics  pioneers  have  been 
obliged  to  proceed  slowly,  struggling 
first  of  all  for  professional  recognition, 
as  a  group,  before  they  were  fortified 
by  sufficient  prestige  to  enable  them  to 
carry  the  banner  over  into  the  institu¬ 
tional  field. 

Like  all  sound  movements,  however, 
the  growth  has  been  sure.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa¬ 
tion  marked  a  definite  stage  in  group 
consciousness  and  in  the  creation  of 
standards. 

Members  of  this  association  have 
conferred  with  physicians,  nurses  and 
educators  and  have  reached  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

“There  is  a  field  for  the  nurses’  work, 
a  field  for  the  medical  officer’s  and  one 
for  the  dietitian.  They  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  separated  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  but 
they  should  be  so  co-ordinated  that  the 
patient  receives  the  best  possible  as- 

*Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Feb.,  1922, 
page  72. 


sistance  in  the  struggle  back  to 
health.”  * 

As  a  result,  colleges  such  as  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Teachers  College  (Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity)  and  others  are  offering  courses  to 
fit  home  economics  students  for  this 
most  important  field.  The  officers  of 
these  colleges  realize  that  if  the  dieti¬ 
tian  is  to  be  recognized  as  having  a 
rank  coordinate  with  that  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  nurses  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital,  she  must  be 
trained  in  the  sciences  and  in  her  own 
field.  She  must  know  what  portions  of 
the  work  she  may  successfully  develop, 
which  are  cooperative,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  perhaps,  which  types  she 
should  not  attempt. 

Among  the  educators  who  have 
helped  in  developing  these  plans  are 
Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler,  Professor  Abby  Mar- 
latt,  Dr.  Amy  Daniels,  Dr.  Katharine 
Blunt,  Professor  Mabel  Little  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Helen  Parsons. 

Teaching  Dietetics  to  Student  Nurses 

Assured  of  well  trained  dietitians  and 
medical  cooperation  leaders  of  this 
movement  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  student  nurses  in 
dietetics. 

Early  courses  in  nurses’  training 
schools  made  but  scant  provision  for 
this,  beyond  a  short  course  in  invalid 
cookery  to  which  the  nurses  often 
went  in  the  evening,  after  a  grilling 
day  on  the  wards.  Then  more  extended 
courses  began  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  until  today  the  training  schools 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
training  nurses  in  at  least  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  dietetics. 

Gratifying  indeed  is  the  fact  that 
the  education  committee  of  League  of 
Nursing  Education  is  seeking  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  American  Dietetic  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  adequate  courses  for  student  nurses. 

Another  Function  of  the  Dietitian 

All  honor  to  the  broad-minded  nurses 


who  are  frankly  admitting  that  they 
need  the  help  of  the  dietitian.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  the  nurse  consid¬ 
ered  her  own  word  as  law,  under  the 
physician.  She  has  kept  up  with  her 
own  procession,  even  as  the  dietitians 
are  striving  to  keep  up  with  theirs,  and 
is  saying  to  the  dietitian: 

“We  need  you  to  instruct  us  in  diet¬ 
etics,  even  as  you  need  our  help  in 
medical  matters;  let  us  work  together 
for  the  good  of  our  patients.” 

So  the  teaching  of  student  nurses 
has  come  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
hospital  dietitian’s  duties.  In  leading 
hospitals  these  courses  aim: 

1.  Apply  the  principles  of  nutrition 
and  cookery  to  dietetic  treatment  of 
nutritional  disorders. 

2.  To  teach  the  student  nurses  how 
to  fill  doctors  dietary  prescriptions,  and 
to  make  attractive  menus  and  palatable 
meals  from  these. 

3.  To  teach  the  students  how  to  gain 
the  cooperation  of  the  patients  in  diet¬ 
ary  matters. 

4.  To  study  the  charting  of  diets  on 
history  sheets. 

The  Future 

To  sum  up,  the  dietitian  is  earning 
her  right  to  admission  into  the  field 
of  modern  medicine.  The  American 
Dietetic  Association  is  engaged  on  the 
compilation  of  a  list  of  hospitals  fea¬ 
turing  dietotherapy;  leading  colleges 
are  bending  every  effort  toward  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  dietitians;  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  are 
holding  out  the  hands  of  fellowship; 
the  “G.  P.,”  to  use  the  nurse’s  affection¬ 
ate  term  for  her  grateful  patients,  is 
welcoming  the  visit  of  the  dietitian  to 
the  bedside;  let  her  but  continue  on  her 
earnest  quest  for  knowledge,  and  the 
dietitian  will  find  herself  acknowledged 
as  a  member  of  the  great  triumvirate — 
Doctor,  Nurse,  Food  Specialist. 


Report  on  Fat  Analysis  of  Milk  Powder 


A  REPORT  of  investigation  and  com- 
parative  analysis  carried  on  over  two 
years  by  G.  C.  Supplee  and  B.  Beilis  of 
the  research  laboratory,  Dry  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  on  the  fat  analysis 
of  milk  powder,  has  been  published  by 
the  company. 

During  the  investigational  and  con¬ 
trol  work  connected  with  desiccated 
milk,  different  methods  for  determining 
the  butter  fat  content  of  the  product 
were  compai-ed.  The  experiments  car¬ 
ried  out  over  a  two-year  period  were 
on  milk  dried  by  the  Just  double-roller 
process.  The  great  majority  of  I'esults 
were  obtained  with  the  Mojonnier  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  practical  adaptation  of  the 
chemical  principles  of  the  Roese-Gott- 
lieb  method  for  routine  factory  anal¬ 
ysis. 


Only  Slight  Variation  in  Results  with 
Roese-Gottlieb  Method 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  this 
investigation  the  authors  state  that  the 
normal  variations  in  results  from  the 
same  sample  of  milk  powder  analyzed 
by  the  Roese-Gottlieb  method  was  not 
over  0.15  per  cent  when  results  were 
expressed  on  the  original  powder  ba¬ 
sis.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  was 
no  positive  evidence  of  less  fat  being 
extracted  from  old  milk  powder  than 
fresh  powder,  when  both  samples  were 
expressed  on  the  moisture-free  basis. 
On  the  original  powder  basis  there  was 
an  evident  decrease  in  fat  content  of 
old  powders,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  have  absorbed  moisture.  The  sim¬ 
ple  ether  extraction  method  gave  re¬ 
sults  from  the  double-roller  process 
powder  which  were  on  an  average  about 


0.25  per  cent  lower  than  the  Roese- 
Gottlieb  method.  Duplicate  results 
from  the  former  method  were  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  wider  variations  than  those 
from  the  latter  method. 

On  the  basis  of  results  obtained,  the 
authors  state  that  the  Redmond  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Babcock  centrifugal 
method  is  very  unreliable.  They  point 
out  that  the  modified  Roese-Gottlieb 
procedure,  from  which  extraction  is 
made  from  an  acid  medium  instead  of 
an  alkaline  medium,  gave  higher  re¬ 
sults  in  the  majority  of  cases  than 
did  the  regular  extraction  from  an  al¬ 
kaline  medium.  The  full  significance 
of  these  higher  results  could  not  be 
stated  without  further  investigation  as 
to  the  variability  of  numerous  results 
from  the  same  sample  of  powder. 


Self-Rising  Flour — What  Is  It? 

Experiments  Conducted  by  National  Cereal  Products  Laboratory 
Show  Results  Obtained  From  Various  Grades 


By  BENJAMIN  R.  JACOBS 

Director,  National  Cereal  Products  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLOUR  as  known  in  the  home  is  of 
two  general  classes  and  many 
grades.  The  class  is  determined 
by  the  kind  or  type  of  wheat  from 
which  the  flour  is  made.  The  grade  of 
a  flour  is  determined  by  its  freedom  of 
offal  material  (the  outer  coating  of  the 
wheat)  as  removed  by  milling. 

The  process  of  milling  wheat  into 
flour  and  offal  is  one  of  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  and  separation.  The  endosperm, 
or  flour  producing  portion  of  the  wheat, 
being  heavier  than  the  offal  and  of  a 
different  texture  may  be  easily  separ¬ 
ated  by  various  methods  of  applying 
centrifugal  force  or  air  currents,  so  that 
flour  as  ordinarily  used  is  a  product 
from  which  practically  all  of  the  offal 
has  been  removed. 

Wheat  consists  of  about  85  per  cent 
endosperm  and  15  per  cent  offal.  The 
miller,  however,  is  not  able  to  extract 
much  more  than  from  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  endosperm,  or  flour,  without  also 
extracting,  in  an  inseparable  form,  un¬ 
duly  large  amounts  of  offal.  The  above 
extraction  is  generally  known  as  100 
per  cent  extraction  or  a  “straight" 
grade  of  flour.  When  this  “straight" 
is  separated  into  the  various  grades 
the  poorer  portions  are  called  “clears” 
and  the  better  portions  are  called  “pat¬ 
ents." 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  many 
years  to  define  grades  of  flour,  but 
these  have  generally  been  unsuccessful 
as  they  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  types  of  wheat  from  which  the 
flours  were  made.  The  newer  concep¬ 
tion  defining  grades  in  flours  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  offal  present 
regardless  of  the  type  of  wheat  from 
which  the  flour  is  milled.  The  writer 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  the 
past  six  years  and  has  found  a  means 
of  not  only  determining  the  grade  of 
a  flour,  or  its  freedom  from  offal,  but 
the  means  of  determining  the  amount 
of  flour  that  remains  unextracted  in 
the  offal.1 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  lower 
grades  of  flour  have  a  higher  food  value 
than  the  higher  grades  made  from  the 
same  wheat.  This  increase  in  food 
value  is  but  slight.  The  poorer  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  lower  grades  of 
flour,  together  with  their  disagreeable 
taste  and  unattractive  appearance  can¬ 
not  be  considered  to  compensate  for  this 
very  slight  benefit  derived  from  a  high¬ 
er  food  value. 

1  “Lahore  tory  Control  of  Wheat  Flour 
'tilling:.”  By  B.  R.  Jacobs  and  O.  S.  Rask. 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry.  Volume  12,  Number  9,  page  899. 


EDIIOR’S  NOTE. — One  of  the  en¬ 
gaging  problems  of  the  moment  in 
the  food  field  is  that  of  regulations 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  self¬ 
rising  flour.  Unfortunately  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  assumed  something  of 
a  trade  war  in  which  the  scientific 
principles  involved  have  been  some¬ 
what  obscured.  However,  a  series 
of  serious  experiments  have  been 
made  as  one  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  National  Cereal  Products 
Laboratory  of  Washington,  whose 
director  is  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
where  he  specialized  in  investiga¬ 
tions  of  flour.  Dr.  Jacobs’  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  his  experiments  with 
self  rising  flour  are  contained  in  the 
accompanying  article  contributed  to 
The  American  Food  Journal,  this  ar¬ 
ticle  covering  much  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter  as  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Jacobs  in  a  technical  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Chemical  Society 
at  its  spring  meeting  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  early  in  April. 


Hard  Wheat  Flour  Best  for  Bread 

The  flour  that  is  best  adapted  to 
bread  baking  is  made  from  hard  wheat, 
which  grows  in  a  restricted  central  and 
northwestern  area  of  this  country,  and 
that  best  adapted  for  pastries  is  made 
from  soft  wheat  grown  in  the  more  hu¬ 
mid  and  southern  areas.  The  bread 
flours  are  characterized  by  a  higher 
content  of  gluten  and  phosphorus,  and 
usually  contain  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
more  of  these  substances  than  the  same 
grades  of  the  soft  wheat  or  pastry 
flours. 

Gluten  is  the  most  important  single 
constituent  of  flour.  It  is  not  found  in 
the  flour  of  other  cereals  such  as  corn, 
oats  or  barley  although  it  is  found  in 
rye  to  a  limited  extent.  The  principal 
reason  why  wheat  and  rye  flour  are 
used  for  bread  making  purposes  is  that 
these  two  cereals  contain  gluten.  It 
is  the  substance  which  gives  to  dough 
its  power  to  retain  gas  when  leavened 
with  either  yeast  or  baking  powders. 
It  also  gives  elasticity  or  ability  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  become  properly  aerated. 

Figure  1,  showing  two  loaves  of 
bread  marked  “A”  and  “B”  illustrate 
graphically  differences  in  gluten  con¬ 
tent  of  flour.  The  loaf  marked  “A"  is 
made  of  a  high-grade  hard-wheat  flour, 
while  the  loaf  marked  “B”  is  made  of 
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flours  being  milled  to  the  same  degree 

of  purity  or  freedom  from  offal.  It  will 
e  noted  that  there  is  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  m  the  volume  between  these 
two  loaves  of  bread.  This  difference  is 
due  entirely  to  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  gluten.  Loaf  “A"  contained 
i-  per  cent  of  gluten  and  loaf  “B"  con¬ 
tained  9  per  cent  of  gluten 
The  degree  to  which  bread  is  assimi¬ 
lated  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  aeration,  and  as  these  two 
loaves  were  made  of  identical  weights 
of  flour  (340  gms.  each),  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  loaf  “B,”  made  from  soft- 
wheat  flour,  is  less  aerated,  or  in  other 
words,  more  compact,  and  therefore,  not 
so  easily  assimilated. 


Definition  of  Self-Rising  Flour 

Self-rising  flour  may  be  defined  as  a 
flour  of  almost  any  grade,  to  which 
leavening  ingredients  and  salt  are  add¬ 
ed.  The  leavening  ingredients  added 
are  usually  calcium-acid-phosphate,  as 
the  acid-reacting  ingredient  and  bicar¬ 
bonate  soda,  as  the  alkali  reacting  in¬ 
gredient.  The  mixture  is  such  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  add  either  water 
or  milk  in  the  proper  amounts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  dough  or  batter  ready  for  baking. 

Our  laboratories  have  recently  exam¬ 
ined  37  samples  of  self-rising  flour  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  market  in  the  South.  The 
examination  of  the  samples  consisted 
fii  st,  in  determining  the  class  and  grade 
of  flour  used,  second,  in  determining 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  leav¬ 
ening  ingredients,  and  third,  in  deter¬ 
mining  their  baking  qualities.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  class  and  grade,  it  was 
found  that  practically  all  these  flours 
were  made  from  soft-wheat.  Many  of 
them  contained  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
gluten,  and  only  one  contained  as  high 
as  11  per  cent  of  gluten;  showing  all  to 
be  deficient  in  this  most  important  sub¬ 
stance.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
samples  examined  were  of  inferior 
giade,  that  is  they  contained  quantities 
of  offal  material,  in  excess  of  those  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  flours  of  what  are  known 
as  “straight"  grades. 


Chemical  Examination 

The  chemical  analysis  of  these  sam¬ 
ples  showed  that  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  calcium-acid-phosphate  add¬ 
ed  was  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  proper  leavening  of  the  product. 
Excesses  of  sodium  bicarbonate  were 
found  in  some  instances,  while  in  others 
deficiencies  of  this  substance  were 
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The  phosphorus  added  to  self-rising 
flours  as  a  leavening  ingredient  is  in 
the  form  of  a  phosphate,  an  inorganic 
salt,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  con¬ 
taining  vitamins;  while  the  phosphorus 
existing  naturally  in  a  flour  is  largely 
in  the  form  of  phytin  and  phospho- 
lipins,  which  are  organic  salts.  Organic 
phosphorus  can  be  easily  differentiated 
from  inorganic  phosphorus  as  the  for¬ 
mer  is  easily  separated  by  extraction 
by  alcohol  and  ether  while  the  latter  is 
not  so  extracted. 


rising  flour  would  lead  to  the  use  of 
excessive  amounts  of  baking  powder 
ingredients  particularly,  among  that 
part  of  the  people  living  under  more 
or  less  poor  economic  circumstances,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  lack  of  variety  in  their  diet. 

The  investigation  of  Voegtlin,  Sulli¬ 
van  and  Myers,3  show  that  the  amount 
of  anti-neuritic  vitamins  in  a  flour 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  they  contain,  and  as  soft- 
wheat  flours  contain  less  phosphorus 
than  do  hard-wheat  flours  of  the  same 
grade,  foods  made  from  soft-wheat 
flours  would  be  more  deficient  in  vita¬ 
mins  than  those  made  from  hard-wheat 
flours. 

3  “Bread  As  a  Pood.”  (U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Public  Health  Reports  No. 
333.) 
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MADE  FROM]  HARD 
SPRING  WHEAT  FLOUR. 


B 

HADE  FROM  SOFT 
WINTER  WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Differences  in  gluten  content  of  flour  illustrated  graphically  by  loaves  of 

bread  baked  with  both  kinds 


Excessive  Use  of  Baking  Soda 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  these  sam¬ 
ples  contained  excessive  amounts  of 
residual  carbon  dioxid,  which  indicated 
the  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda.  Voegtlin,  Sullivan  and  My¬ 
ers,3  have  shown  that  vitamins  are 
easily  destroyed  by  slight  excesses  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  particularly,  at  the 
temperature  at  which  biscuits  are 
baked.  Chemical  control  therefore  be¬ 
comes  doubly  important  as  a  public 
health  measure,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  nutrition.  First,  be¬ 
cause  the  product  from  which  it  is 
made  is  deficient  in  gluten  and  certain 
essential  accessory  foods  (vitamins), 
and  second,  because  no  control  may 
mean  excesses  of  soda,  which  destroy 
these  vitamins,  and  therefore  accentu¬ 
ate  this  dietary  deficiency. 

Baking  experiments  were  made  with 
these  self-rising  flours  and  they  cor¬ 
roborate  the  results  of  the  chemical 
examination.  The  self-rising  flours 
made  of  inferior  grades  of  flour  yielded 
biscuits  of  grayish  and  dark,  uninviting- 
color  and  poor  flavor.  These  samples 
showing  a  low  amount  of  carbon  dioxid, 
yielded  biscuits  that  were  low  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  excesses  of  baking  soda  were 
also  indicated  by  the  yellow  color  of 
crumb  in  those  samples  showing  exces- 


These  biscuits  were  made  from  different  grades  of  self-rising  flour,  resulting 
in  the  author’s  conclusion  that  regulation  of  manufacture  of  self-rising 
flour  is  essential  as  health  measure 


found.  In  most  cases,  however,  there 
was  no  relation  between  the  amount  of 
acid-reacting  leavening  ingredients  and 
the  baking  soda,  while  deficiencies  in 
the  amount  of  soda  were  indicated  by 
very  low  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid. 

These  excesses  of  leavening  ingredi¬ 
ents  found  in  these  products  show  a 
lack  of  control  in  the  manufacture  of 
them.  It  would  also  indicate  what  has 
been  learned  from  other  sources,  that 
when  this  product  remains  on  the 
shelves  of  the  grocers  for  long  periods 
of  time  they  are  reshipped  to  the  mill¬ 
ers,  where  an  extra  charge  of  phosphate 
and  soda  is  added.  In  some  samples 
examined  60  to  80  per  cent  excess  phos¬ 
phate  were  found.  But,  most  notice¬ 
able,  is  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these 
samples  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
was  approximately  one-half  of  that  re¬ 
quired  to  properly  “raise”  the  baked 
product  (usually  biscuits). 

The  referee  Board  of  Consulting  Sci¬ 
entific  Experts  in  its  report  on  alum3 
states  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  occasional  use  of  bread, 
biscuits  or  cakes  prepared  with  baking 
powder  would  tend  to  injure  the  diges¬ 
tion  as  the  amount  of  saline  cathartic 
that  would  be  ingested  under  conditions 
of  normal  diet  would  be  very  small  and 
would  provoke  no  catharsis  or  symp¬ 
toms  of  any  kind.  But  the  findings 
warned  against  excessive  use  of  baking 
powders.  In  discussing  the  effect  of 
the  continued  use  of  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuits,  it  states  that  the  prolonged  ad¬ 
ministration  of  saline  cathartics,  such 
as  those  remaining  as  a  residue  of  the 
reactions  of  all  known  baking  powders, 
even  in  small  doses,  tend  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  a  condition  of  constipation  and 
that  it  is  certainly  the  experience  of  the 
medical  profession  that  the  practice  of 
the  regular  administration  of  saline 
cathartics  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
The  process,  therefore,  of  redosing  self- 


-  “Alum  in  Foods.”  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  103.) 
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sive  amounts  of  residual  carbon  dioxid. 
In  this  group  of  samples  there  was  one 
where  the  baking  soda  and  salt  had 
been  omitted  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  although,  the  label  on  the  sack 
stated  that  the  product  contained  soda 
and  salt,  and  was  ready  to  be  mixed 
with  either  milk  or  water. 

Figure  2  shows  the  result  obtained 
by  baking  biscuits  from  a  group  of 
these  samples.  These  biscuits  were  all 
baked  under  identical  conditions  of  time, 
temperature  and  formula.  “1”  was 
baked  from  hard-wheat  flour  to  which 
there  was  added  commercial  baking 
powder  in  the  quantities  stated  on  the 
label,  that  is,  “four  level  teaspoons  to 
the  quart.”  In  the  case  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  product  this  amounted  to  7.2  per 
cent  of  baking  powder.  “2”  was  made 
from  a  high-grade  soft-wheat  flour  and 
contained  the  same  amount  of  baking 
powder  as  “1,”  “3”  was  made  from  an 
inferior  grade  of  soft-wheat  flour,  from 
the  same  milling  run  at  “2”  and  con¬ 
tained  the  same  amount  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  as  “1,”  “4”  was  made  from  a  self¬ 
rising  flour  in  which  excesses  of  phos¬ 
phate  were  found,  and  which  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  carbon  dioxid.  “5”  was  made 
from  a  sample  of  self-rising  flour  in 
which  no  baking  soda  or  salt  were 
found. 

This  photograph  shows  the  difference 
in  the  volume  and  general  appearance 
of  the  biscuits,  but  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  biscuits  made  from 
“1”  and  “2”  had  excellent  color  of 
crumb  and  crust,  and  good  inviting  ap¬ 


pearance  and  flavor.  Those  made  from 
“3,”  although  fair  in  volume,  were  dark 
in  color  of  crumb  and  were  slightly  bit¬ 
ter,  due  to  the  amount  of  offal  mate¬ 
rial.  But,  those  made  from  “4”  and  “5” 
were  very  dark,  lumpy,  doughy  and  ir¬ 
regular  in  texture,  and  were  altogether 
uninviting  and  unpalatable. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  jus¬ 
tify  the  conclusion  that  regulation  in 
the  manufacture  of  self-rising  flour  is 
essential  as  a  health  measure,  as  a  food 
product  is  being  made  and  consumed 
which  is  deficient  in  certain  essentials 
and  which  if  continued  may  have  a  det¬ 
rimental  effect  on  public  health.  It 
would  also  justify  the  adoption  of 
standards  of  purity  of  wheaten  flour 
and  of  the  leavening  ingredients  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  self-rising  flours, 
as  well  as  the  adoption  of  maximum 
limits  of  the  amount  of  these  leaven¬ 
ing  ingredients  and  of  residual  carbon 
dioxid  and  minimum  limits  of  the 
amount  of  available  carbon  dioxid  nec¬ 
essary  to  properly  aerate  the  baked 
product. 

The  grade  of  flour  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product  should  not 
be  lower  than  that  entitled  to  the  un¬ 
qualified  designation,  “flour.”  Sentiment 
seems  to  be  crystallizing  in  favor  of 
not  applying  this  term  to  any  grade  be¬ 
low  a  “straight”  grade.  The  standard 
of  purity  and  the  relative  amounts  of 
acid  and  alkali  reacting  leavening  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  the  same  as  those 
required  for  baking  powders. 


What  is  a  Food  Broker? 


A  N  explanation  of  what  a  food  bro- 
ker  is  has  been  made  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  As¬ 
sociation,  James  L.  Ford,  Jr.  Mi’.  Ford’s 
explanation  is  given  in  a  circular  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association.  It  reads,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  wholesale  food  broker  functions 
primarily  as  the  selling  agent  of  the 
manufacturer  of  food  products.  His 
sales  are  made  to  the  wholesale  trade 
and  his  commissions  vary  from  %  to  1 
per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  depending  upon 
the  commodity  handled  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  service  rendered.  In  order  to 
properly  perform  his  duties  as  selling 
agent  the  broker  must  post  himself  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  so  that  he 
may  properly  post  the  manufacturer 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  market,  the 
character  of  good  swanted  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  competition. 

“While  the  commission  or  brokerage 
is  paid  only  on  the  amount  of  the  sale 
made  and  only  if  a  sale  is  made,  the 
actual  selling  of  the  goods  is  only  a 
part  of  the  service  rendered. 

“A  manufacturer  having  brokers  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  some  cases  in 
the  foreign  field,  may  at  the  cost  of 
postage  secure  in  a  short  time  in  his 
office  an  accurate  survey  of  existing 
conditions,  both  as  to  the  general  mar¬ 


ket  conditions  and  as  to  competitive 
conditions  in  every  territory  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  This  does 
away  with  the  maintenance  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  of  a  large  intelli¬ 
gence  department  as  well  as  a  large 
force  of  selling  representatives,  and 
this  service  is  paid  for  only  if  sales 
are  made.  The  small  manufacturer 
thus  has  access  to  an  expert  selling 
force  which  gives  him  the  benefit  of 
the  nation’s  market  and  a  source  of 
information  which  he  could  not  secure 
for  an  amount  in  excess  of  his  total 
volume  of  business. 

“Just  as  the  broker  saves  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  selling  and  of  collecting  in¬ 
formation  for  the  seller,  so  does  he 
function  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sav¬ 
ing  factor  to  the  buyer.  The  broker 
makes  no  charge  to  the  wholesale  buy¬ 
er.  The  broker  can  render  this  service 
to  both  buyer  and  seller  at  such  small 
compensation  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  represents  a  great  many  different 
manufacturers  of  diversified  lines  of 
goods,  and  necessarily  does  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  at  an  extremely  low 
rate  of  gross  profit.  This  gross  profit 
will  average  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  seller  and  is 
paid  for  by  the  seller.  The  broker  is 
paid  a  higher  rate  only  when  he  ware¬ 
houses,  finances  or  advertises  the  prod¬ 


uct,  which  cost  would  appear  at  the 
sellers  end,  were  it  not  assumed  by 
the  broker  when  requested. 


tration  boards,  created  by  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  in  conjunc- 
lon  with  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  National  Wholesale  Gro- 

wkSi  AfS0Ciatl0n  and  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Assocation,  the 
broker  is  in  position  to  settle  disputes 
at  a  nominal  cost,  thus  making  a  sav¬ 
ing  for  both  buyer  and  seller.” 


Disposal  of  Canning  Wastes 

The  proper  disposition  of  industrial 
wastes  of  various  kinds,  where  such 
wastes  were  the  cause  of  serious 
stream  pollution,  has  long  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  difficult  of  solution  for  sanitary  en¬ 
gineers;  especially  has  this  been  true 
of  the  food  canning  and  packing  in¬ 
dustries. 

However,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  it  would  seem  that  a  way  has 
been  found  for  the  purification  of  to¬ 
mato  canning  wastes  and  also  from 
those  from  factories  packing  other  veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits  by  which  such  wastes 
may  be  discharged  without  nuisance  or 
danger  into  comparatively  small  bodies 
of  water. 

The  experiments  referred  to  were 
carried  on  at  Farnham,  N.  Y.,  and  also 
at  a  tomato  canning  plant  in  Ohio.  The 
wastes  treated  consisted  of  the  liquids 
from  washing  down  floors  and  clean¬ 
ing  utensils  and  apparatus  and  those 
from  scalding  the  tomatoes,  but  did  not 
includes  the  tomato  cores  or  skins  from 
pulp;  these,  including  the  pulp,  were 
hauled  away  and  plowed  under  for  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

The  method  of  treatment  in  brief  was 
as  follows:  The  liquid  wastes  were 
pumped  into  settling  tanks  in  which 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter 
held  in  suspension  was  removed  and 
the  citric  acid  of  the  tomatoes  largely 
converted  into  lactic  acid. 

The  solids  separated  in  the  settling 
plants  were  disposed  of  on  beds  com¬ 
posed  of  a  few  inches  of  sand  resting 
on  a  shallow  bed  of  cinders.  The  ef¬ 
fluent  from  the  settling  tanks  was  run 
through  a  bed  of  coarse  cinders  4% 
feet  deep  and  later  through  a  bed  of 
sand  of  the  same  depth.  The  rate  of 
filtration  through  each  filter  was  about 
75  gallons  per  day. 

As  a  result  of  this  treatment  it  was 
found  that  the  effluent  from  the  sand 
filters  was  clear  and  non-putrescible. 
Fish  lived  for  six  weeks  in  small  con¬ 
crete  basins  that  were  supplied  only 
by  this  filtered  waste.  Neither  odors 
nor  other  objectionable  features  that 
would  militate  against  the  use  of  tanks 
and  filters  near  the  canning  factory 
were  observed. 


Food  Institute  of  New  Jersey  Organized 

Purpose  is  to  Set  Standards  of  Quality  for  Products  Made  or  Sold  in 

State — Samuel  Mueller  is  President 


AT  a  banquet  April  24,  at  the  OaK 
Tree  Inn,  Newark,  N.  J.,  attended 
by  25  well-known  food  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Food  Institute  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  formed.  Frederic  Dannerth, 
Ph.D.,  consulting  industrial  chemist, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  institute  with  headquarters  at 
96  Academy  street,  Newark.  Ultimate¬ 
ly  it  is  hoped  to  include  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organization  the  following: 
Creameries,  cheese  producers,  ice  cream 
makers,  bakers,  packers  and  canners  ot 
meat,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  carbonated  beverages,  ma¬ 
kers  of  baking  powders,  etc.,  roasters 
of  coffee,  cocoa  beans  and  chicory,  and 
producers  of  spices,  salad  dressings, 
condiments,  sugar,  honey,  glucose,  can¬ 
dy,  butter,  margarin,  frozen  and  dried 
eggs,  ice,  etc.,  and  cold  storage  plant 
owners. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Samuel 
Mueller,  president  C.  F.  Mueller  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  macaroni  and  egg  noodles,  said: 
“The  institute  aims  to  set  standards  of 
quality  for  foods  made  or  sold  in  the 
State.  As  one  of  the  means  to  this  end 
we  will  help  the  members  pay  more 
attention  to  the  quality  of  raw  materi¬ 
als  offered  in  the  state.” 

The  aims  of  the  institute  were  for¬ 
mally  presented  by  the  secretary,  Dr. 
Frederic  Dannerth,  director  of  the  Food 
Products  Laboratory,  Newark.  He  said 
in  part:  “The  institute  is  planned  as 
an  economic  organization  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  advancement  of  industries  devoted 
to  growing,  canning  and  manufacturing 
food  products.  It  is  not  a  trade  organ¬ 
ization,  but  rather  it  stands  ready  to 
give  aid  at  those  points  where  national 
trade  associations  fail.  It  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  any  improper  act  on 
the  part  of  any  food  producer.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  uncover  in  a  dignified  manner 
any  person  or  corporation  which  tries 
to  sell  fake  processes  to  food  manu¬ 
facturers  or  to  the  public  and  it  will 
stand  ready  to  give  its  endorsement  to 
such  food  products,  which  by  their  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  made,  are  a  credit  to  the  State. 
Further  the  institute  plans  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  food  producers  in  all 
lines  by  open  discussions  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  advertising,  selling,  canning, 
packaging,  shipping  and  producing. 

A  constitution  was  formally  adopted 
as  read  and  the  following  officers  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1923,  were  nom¬ 
inated  and  elected:  President  Samuel 
Mueller,  C.  F.  Mueller  &  Company, 
Jersey  City;  vice-president,  Frank 
Fischer,  Fischer  Baking  Company;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Dr.  Frederic  Dan¬ 
nerth,  director,  Food  Products  Labora- 


Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Food  Institute  of 
New  Jersey 


tory,  Newark.  The  following  directors 
were  elected:  Thomas  Eckerson,  the 
Eckerson  Company,  margarin;  Gilbert 
Easton,  Easton  Mayonnaise  Co.;  Jack 
Augenblick,  M.  Augenblick  &  Brother, 
butter. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  James  G.  Berrien,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  economics,  who  spoke  on 
“How  the  Consumer  Can  be  Made  to 
Respond.”  He  discussed  the  color,  size 
and  shape  of  containers,  numbers,  food 
value,  medicinal  value,  persistency, 
recipes  and  large  and  small  areas  for 
bill  poster  advertising. 

James  G.  Berrien  of  New  York,  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  said: 

“The  best  method  of  making  the  con¬ 
sumer  respond  is  to  give  him  the  most 
for  the  least.  That  is  so  long-headed 
and  simple  that  you  would  think  it 
would  be  universal,  but  it’s  not.  To  do 
this  you  must  put  out  a  good  product, 
keep  your  labor  working  twelve  months 
a  year  at  fair  pay  and  advertise.  Thirty 
or  forty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
magazine  advertising  a  year  is  not 
enough  to  attract  the  consumer  on  a 
large  scale.  Newspaper  advertising  is 
one  of  the  biggest  helps.” 

Mr.  Berrien  then  explained  that  the 
only  way  for  a  firm  to  become  nation¬ 
ally  known  is  to  start  by  selling  in  its 
home  town,  expanding  to  surrounding 


towns,  then  to  the  state  and  surround¬ 
ing  states  and  so  on,  advertising  con¬ 
sistently  all  the  time. 

“Don’t  show  women  how  to  cook  this 
or  that  with  attractive  recipes,”  he 
said.  “Your  woman  of  today  has  a  lot 
of  outside  interests.  Show  her  how  she 
can  spend  less  time  in  the  kitchen  and 
she  will  be  interested.  In  making  your 
appeal  to  the  individual,  don’t  tell  how 
good  you  are  and  what  a  fine  firm  you 
have.  He  doesn’t  care  about  that. 
Show  him  that  your  product  will  help 
him;  that  it  is  used  by  the  best  people 
and  don’t  drag  anyone  else  into  it  by 
telling  him  how  much  better  it  is  than 
such  and  such  a  product.  In  other 
words  let  him  know  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  him  and  he  will  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  you.” 

After  Mr.  Berrien’s  talk  there  was  a 
general  discussion  among  the  members, 
most  of  whom  indorsed  his  theory  of 
advertising  and  appeared  optimistic  as 
to  the  business  outlook. 

Among  those  present  at  this  first 
meeting  of  the  institute  were: 

Jack  Augenblick,  vice-president,  Augen¬ 
blick  &  Brother,  butter. 

J.  A.  Brady,  manager.  Van  Wagenen 
&  Schickhaus  Company,  pork  packers. 

William  Brpeckman,  sales  manager, 
Fleischmann  Company,  yeast  products. 

Charles  H.  Casterlin,  bread  manufactur¬ 
er,  Newark.  • 

J.  W.  Devorss,  manager,  Swith  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth,  director.  Food 
Products  Laboratory. 

H.  F.  Eisinger,  general  manager,  and 
F.  J.  Flack,  sales  manager,  E.  B.  Muller 
Company,  chicory. 

Henry  A.  Guenther,  sales  manager, 
Peter  Hauck  &  Company,  barley  malt. 

H.  Jones,  Van  Wagenen  &  Schickhaus 
Company,  pork  products. 

W.  A.  Johns,  manager,  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  meat  packers,  Jersey  City. 

W.  Merritt,  sales  manager,  Pohl  Prod¬ 
ucts  Manufacturing  Company,  potato 
products. 

Samuel  Mueller,  president,  C.  F.  Mueller 
Company,  macaroni  and  egg  noodles. 

F.  S.  Muehmore,  sales  manager,  Hallock 
Denton  Company,  flavoring  extracts. 

William  Ostermann,  sales  manager, 
Eckerson  Company,  Jersey  City,  oleo- 
margarin. 

Henry  A.  Pohl,  president,  Pohl  Products 
Manufacturing  Co.,  potato  products. 

George  D.  Rogers,  manager,  provision 
department,  Swift  &  Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Charles  R.  Simmen,  bread  manufactur¬ 
er,  Perth  Amboy. 

E.  F.  Stevenson,  president,  E..  A.  Steven¬ 
son  &  Company,  margarin  and  oils. 

John  Vandenberg,  honey  producer,  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J. 

W.  Wehner,  Hauck  Nut  Butter  Com¬ 
pany. 

Frank  Fischer,  vice-president,  Fischer 
Baking  Company,  bread  products. 
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Food  Flavors:  Their  Source,  Composition 

and  Adulteration 


Many  of  Them  Have  Been  Used  for  Centuries  and  Are  Recommended 

Chiefly  to  Make  Foods  More  Delectable 

By  J.  W.  SALE  and  W.  W.  SKINNER 

Chemist  in  Charge  of  Water  and  Beverage  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau 


I 

J.  W.  Sale,  in  charge  of  Water  and  r 
Beverage  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  I 
Chemistry 


FOOD  flavors  include  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  substances  which  ordinar¬ 
ily  are  classified  as  spices,  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  oleo  resins,  flavoring  extracts, 
distilled  waters,  fruit  essences,  syn¬ 
thetic  or  imitation  flavors,  etc.  In  this 
discussion  we  shall  depart  somewhat 
from  the  usual  lines  of  demarcation 
since  after  all,  these  divisions  are  quite 
indefinite  and  arbitrary,  and  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  those  food  flavors  of  natural  ori¬ 
gin  which  the  confectioner,  bottler  and 
other  food  manufacturers  use  in  their 
finished  products.  A  discussion  of  imi¬ 
tation  flavors  will  be  reserved  for  a 
later  communication. 

Standards  for  quite  a  number  of  food 
flavors  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  have  been  published  in  Circu¬ 
lar  136,  superseding  Circulars  13,  17 
and  19.  For  the  purposes  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  115  spices,  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  essential  oils,  cacao  products  and 
soda  water  flavors  have  been  defined. 
No  definitions  or  standards  have  been 
issued  for  imitation  flavors  but  it  is 


EDITOR’S  NOTE— This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by 
J.  W.  Sale,  chief  of  the  Water  and 
Beverage  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau 
jof  Chemistry,  and  W.  W.  Skinner, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau,  writ¬ 
ten  for  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  to  aid  food  manufacturers, 
bottlers  and  confectioners  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  source, 
composition  and  characteristics  of 
various  products  used  for  the  fla¬ 
voring  of  foods  and  allied  products. 
Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the 
adulteration  of  food  flavors,  with 
explanations  as  to  the  regulations 
affecting  their  manufacture  and 
sale. 


Jjconsidered  that  they  should  substan¬ 
tially  take  the  place  of  the  genuine, 
and  of  course/should  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  relating  to 
food,  just  as  genuine  food  flavors 
should  comply  with  them.  Although  a 
large  number  of  flavors  have  yet  to  be 
standardized,  the  definitions  or  stand¬ 
ards  referred  to  above  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  purchasers  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  informing  them  as  to  what 
they  should  get  when  they  buy  these 
articles. 

Flavors  used  in  food  have  but  little 
or  no  food  value  and  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  our  confectionery, 
beverages  and  other  food  more  delecta¬ 
ble  and  agreeable,  and  possibly  of  fac¬ 
ilitating  digestion.  They  add  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  living,  and  for  this  reason 
are  to  be  highly  prized.  Many  of 
them  have  been  known  for  centuries 
and  are  mentioned  in  ancient  recipes 
for  beverages,  such  as  the  following. 
wMch  is  set  forth  in  a  book  entitled 
“Treasurv  of  Commodious  Conceits,” 
printed  in  London  in  1586.* 

Aqua  Composita 
or 

Dr.  S’s  Imperial  Sovereign  Water. 

“A  gallon  of  gascoign  wine,  with  an 
infusion  of  ginger,  galingale,  camomile, 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  grains,  cloves, 
mace,  anise  seeds,  fennel  seeds,  cara- 
wav  seeds.” 

The  inventor  of  this  beverage  is  said 
to  have  preserved  his  own  life  w:th  tF’s 

*  Excerpt  from  “The  Book  of  Fruit  Bot¬ 
tling.”  page  DO. 


W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


water,  “untill  such  extreame  age,  that 
he  could  neither  goe  nor  ride,  and  he 
continued  his  life,  being  bed-rid  for  five 
years.  Also  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  used  it,  and  found  such  goodnesse 
in  it  that  he  lived  till  he  was  not  able 
to  drink  of  a  cup,  but  sucked  his  drink 
through  a  hollow  pipe  of  silver.” 

Because  of  their  history  and  places 
of  production,  spices,  essential  oils  and 
other  flavors  are  especially  interesting 
since  they  call  to  mind  the  peoples  and 
the  customs  of  the  Far  East,  of  the 
South  Sea  isles  and  of  other  distant 
lands. 

Sources  of  Food  Flavors 

Aromatic  substances  consist  of  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  plants  or  other  vegetation. 
Cloves,  capers,  rose,  elder,  chamomile, 
etc.,  are  buds  or  flowers;  vanilla  beans, 
pepper,  peel  of  the  citrus  fruits,  pi- 
menta,  paprika,  etc.,  are  fruit  or  parts 
of  the  fruit;  tanko  beans,  anise,  grains 
of  paradise,  fennel,  dill,  celery,  cara¬ 
way  etc.,  are  seeds;  ginger,  horseradish, 
sassafras,  orris,  etc.,  are  roots;  wild 
cherry,  cassia,  cinnamon,  etc.,  are 
barks;  guaiac,  sandal  wood,  etc.,  are 
wood;  and  parsley,  peppermint,  sage, 
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sweet  marjoram,  etc.,  are  stems  or 
leaves.  Moreover,  various  flavors  are 
obtained  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant  or  tree.  For  example, 
orange  oil  is  obtained  by  expressing  or 
distilling  the  rind  or  a  portion  of  the 
rind  of  the  orange.  The  flowers  of  the 
orange  tree  yield  orange  flower  water 
and  an  essential  oil  called  neroli,  and 
the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the 
orange  tree  yield  petitgrain,  an  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  The  flavor  of  all  of  these 
aromatic  substances  can  be  purchased 
in  various  forms  such  as  the  substance 
itself  or  the  oleoresin,  essential  oil,  ex¬ 
tract,  emulsion,  etc.,  manufactured 
from  the  spice.  For  instance,  ginger 
root,  ground  ginger  root,  ginger  oleo 
resin,  oil  of  ginger,  ginger  emulsion, 
the  standard  ginger  extract  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S.  P. 
fluid  extract  and  tincture  of  ginger  and 
ginger  soda  water  flavor,  are  all  found 
on  the  market. 

The  preparation  of  the  aromatic  sub¬ 
stance  for  sale  as  such  depends  of 
course  upon  its  nature.  The  buds  of 
the  caper  bush  are  gathered  every 
morning  and  treated  with  salt  and  vin¬ 
egar;  cloves  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by 
artificial  heat,  vanilla  beans  must  be 
cured  since  they  do  not  have  aroma 
when  first  picked.  Kola  nuts  found  on 
the  market  are  dry  and  hard,  but  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  the  fresh  nuts, 
which  are  twice  as  large  as  the  dried 
nut,  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  natives 
of  Liberia  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
who  chew  them.  Cardomom  seeds  after 
being  picked  are  washed  several  times 
in  soap  solution,  and  then  are  thorough¬ 
ly  dried.  Ginger  root  is  scalded  and 
dried  immediately  (black  ginger),  de¬ 
corticated  (white  ginger),  or  scraped 
and  bleached  or  sprinkled  with  ground 
limestone  (bleached  ginger  root).  The 
inner  and  outer  coating  of  Ceylon  cin¬ 
namon  bark  are  ordinarily  removed, 
whereas  the  cork  layer  of  the  cassia 
bark  is  usually  left  on.  Spearmint 
leaves  are  merely  cleaned  and  dried. 
These  examples  merely  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  nature  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  spice  for  the  wholesale 
market.  Usually  they  are  processed 
by  grinding,  making  up  into  extracts, 
etc.,  before  they  are  ready  for  retail 

trade. 

» 

Oleo-resins  such  as  oleo-resin  ginger, 
oleo-resin  capsicum,  oleo-resin  vanilla, 
are  manufactured  by  extracting  the 
chopped,  bruised  or  ground  substance 
with  alcohol,  ether,  acetone  or  other 
solvent  and  removing  the  solvent  by 
distillation,  leaving  a  viscous  mass  in 
which  is  retained  most  of  the  aroma  or 
pungent  principles  of  the  original  sub¬ 
stance,  but  which  does  not  contain 
much  of  the  starch,  fibre,  etc.,  which  do 
not  possess  a  flavoring  value.  The  es¬ 
sential  oils  are  obtained  by  direct  press¬ 
ing  of  the  aromatic  substance,  by  steam 
or  direct  distillation,  by  enfleurage  or 
absorption  and  by  maceration.  All  of 
these  processes  are  wrell  known  except 
possibly  enfleurage,  which  process  is 


used  with  those  substances  such  as  pet¬ 
als  which  possess  such  a  small  quantity 
of  flavoring  substance,  or  such  delicate 
flavors  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  by  expression  or  distillation.  In 
this  process  the  petals  are  brought  in 
contact  with  purified  lard  or  fine  olive 
oil,  in  frames,  the  solvent  absorbing 
the  fine  odorous  principles. 

Terpeneless  essential  oils,  as  the 
name  indicates,  are  oils  which  do  not 
contain  nearly  so  much  of  the  terpenes 
and  sesquiterpenes  as  the  natural  oils. 
They  can  be  obtained  by  extracting  the 
substance  with  dilute  alcohol  in  which 
the  terpenes  are  difficultly  soluble  or  by 
processing  the  oil  so  as  to  reduce  the 
content  of  these  substances.  The  flavor 
or  aroma  is  much  more  highly  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  terpeneless  oils  than  in 
the  natural  oil  obtained  by  expression 
or  ordinary  distillation.  Emulsions  of 
essential  oils  and  oleo-resins  are  made 
by  whipping  or  beating  them  with  mu¬ 
cilage  of  acacia,  tragacanth,  karaya  or 
other  gums,  frequently  with  glycerin 
present.  When  properly  made,  they 
will  undergo  considerable  dilution  with 
water  without  “breaking.”  Extracts, 
essences  and  tinctures  are  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  essential  oils  in  alcohol  or 
by  macerating  the  bruised,  chopped  or 
ground  substance  in  alcohol.  Men- 
struums  other  than  alcohol,  such  as  al¬ 
cohol  and  glycerin,  peanut  oil,  com  oil, 
and  other  neutral  vegetable  oils,  are 
used,  especially  since  the  passage  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Act. 

Ordinary  extracts  or  tinctures  in 
many  cases  are  further  processed  to 
render  them  suitable  for  use  by  bot¬ 
tlers  and  proprietors  of  soda  fountains, 
for  which  they  must  be  water  soluble. 
In  the  case  of  ginger  soda  water  flavor, 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  mixing 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ginger  oleo-re¬ 
sin  with  powdered  pumice  stone  and 
adding  water  in  small  quantities  with 
constant  shaking.  Alkalies,  such  as 
magnesium  carbonate  are  likewise  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  increase  the  solubility 
of  the  pungent  or  aromatic  princiDle. 
Extracting  the  spice  directly  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  weak  alcoholic  solution  is  usually 
not  satisfactory  because  of  the  slight 
solubility  of  the  aromatic  principles 
and  because  starch  and  other  non-odor- 
ous  constituents  which  cause  the  flavor 
to  deteriorate,  are  dissolved. 

Composition  and  Characteristics  of 
Various  Flavors 

Having  thus  considered  in  a  general 
way  the  broad  field  of  flavors,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  examine  the  individual 
flavors  specifically,  although  it  will  be 
appreciated  that  lack  of  space  will  pre¬ 
vent  more  than  outlining  the  salient 
features  of  each  one  of  the  more  than 
one  hundred  flavors  which  are  contained 
in  the  formulas  used  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  confectionery,  bakery  and  cul¬ 
inary  products  and  non-alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  Some  of  these  flavors  have 
been  described  many  times  and  confec¬ 
tioners,  bottlers,  and  housewives  are 
quite  familiar  with  their  origin,  prep¬ 


aration  and  composition,  while  others 
such  as  prickly  ash  bark,  St.  John’s 
bread,  lovage,  etc.,  which  are  quite 
widely  used  in  soft  drinks,  simps,  etc., 
are  less  known.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  give  formulas  for  compound  flavors, 
since  there  will  be  appended  a  list  of 
publications  which  contain  scores  of 
formulas  for  genuine  and  imitation 
compound  flavors.  It  is  thought  that 
brief  descriptions  of  the  source  and 
characteristics  of  the  individual  flavors 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  users,  and 
broaden  their  general  knowledge  of 
products  which  they  handle  daily  in  the 
preparation  of  food.  The  data  given 
in  this  paper  has  been  collated  from 
various  sources  including  the  files  and 
special  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  but  chiefly  from  the  texts  listed  in 
the  bibliography  to  which  full  credit  is 
hereby  extended. 

1.  Allspice  or  pimento  is  the  dried 
unripe  berries  of  an  evergreen  tree 
about  30  feet  high,  which  grows  in  the 
West  India  Islands  and  in  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  are  exported  from  Jamaica.  The 
oil  distilled  from  the  spice  consists 
chiefly  of  eugenol,  which  is  also  the 
chief  or  characteristic  constituent  of 
oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon  leaf,  and  bay. 
The  volatile  oil  which  is  obtained  from 
the  spice  to  the  extent  of  3.5  to  4  per 
cent  is  soluble  in  two  volumes  of  70 
per  cent  alcohol,  and  is  quite  similar 
to  clove  oil. 

2.  Almond:  Bitter  almonds  are  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size  bearing 
white  flowers,  which  is  cultivated  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Northern  Africa  and 
California.  The  kernel  or  seed  when 
pressed  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  not 
employed  for  flavoring.  When  the 
pressed  cake  is  crushed,  digested  with 
water  and  distilled,  oil  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds  is  obtained  in  a  crude  form, 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  the 
poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  must 
be  destroyed  before  the  article  is  used 
for  flavoring.  Ninety  to  95  per  cent  of 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  consists  of  ben- 
zaldehyde  which  can  be  manufactured 
economically  from  coal  tar.  Apricot, 
peach,  cerry  and  seeds  of  other  stone 
fruits  yield  a  volatile  oil  similar  to  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  in  fact  the  De¬ 
partment  defines  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
as  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  the  bitter  almond,  the  apricot 
or  the  peach.  The  oil  or  preparations 
made  from  the  oil,  viz.,  extracts,  emul¬ 
sions,  etc.,  are  used  to  give  an  imita¬ 
tion  cherry  flavor  to  confectionery, 
candied  cherries,  flavoring  sirups  and 
soft  drinks.  Benzaldehyde  is  frequent¬ 
ly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  benzaldehyde 
easily  oxidizes  to  benzoic  acid,  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  has  an  odor. 

3.  Aloes:  The  well  known  bitter 
purgative  medicine,  is  the  expressed 
and  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
certain  species  of  the  plant  aloe.  It  is 
not  to  be  classed  as  a  food  flavor  but 
is  included  here,  since  it  may  be  used 
in  small  quantities  to  give  a  bitter 
taste  to  certain  beverages.  Socotrine, 
Barbadoes,  Curacoa  Cape  and  Natal 
aloes  are  commercial  varieties. 

4.  Amber  seed,  musk  seed  or  am- 
brett  is  a  seed  with  a  musky  odor,  of 
a  plant  cultivated  in  warm  countries. 
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It  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  is  mixed 
with  coffee  by  the  Arabs. 

5.  Ambergris  is  a  product  of  the 
sperm  whale,  found  in  its  intestines  and 
floating  in  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  taste¬ 
less,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  it  is 
used  as  an  aroma  fixative. 

6.  Angelica  root  and  angelica  seed: 
The  leaves,  root  and  seeds  of  the  per¬ 
ennial  herb  angelica  officinalis,  all  sup¬ 
ply  aromatic  oils.  The  plant  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  and  is  cultivated  in  Sax¬ 
ony.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  root 
is  most  generally  used,  0.5  to  0.1  per 
cent  being  obtained  from  the  dried  root. 
This  oil  has  a  high  ester  value,  12  to 
40  per  cent.  Angelica  balsam  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  extracting  the  roots  with  al¬ 
cohol  and  evaporating.  An  oil  is  also 
distilled  from  Japanese  angelica  root. 
Angelica  oil  is  employed  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  liqueurs. 

7.  Anise  seed:  Star  anise  seed:  An¬ 
ise  is  the  seed  of  an  annual  plant,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Russia  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  South  America. 
Star  anise,  a  tree  25  to  45  feet  high  is 
found  chiefly  in  Southern  China  and 
Tonkin.  The  young  fruits  of  the  star 
anise  are  star  shaped,  hence  the  name. 
Most  of  the  commercial  oil  is  that  of 
the  star  anise,  which  is  practically 
identical  with  true  aniseed  oil,  except 
that  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  a  more 
delicate  odor  and  flavor.  The  principal 
constituent  of  both  oils  is  anethol, 
which  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent 
also  in  fennel  oil.  Anethol  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  anesic  aldehyde  or 
artificial  hawthorn  perfume.  The  oils 
are  soluble  in  three  volumes  of  90  per 
cent  alcohol.  Anise  is  employed  for 
flavoring  pastry,  soda  fountain  and 
other  sirups,  liqueurs  and  cordials. 

8.  Aspic  or  spike  lavender  oil:  This 
flower  oil  is  used  largely  in  cheap  per¬ 
fumery.  It  has  a  camphoraceous  odor 
similar  to  that  of  true  lavender  and 
rosemary,  a  high  content  of  higher  al¬ 
cohols  usually  more  than  28  per  cent  ex¬ 
pressed  as  borneol.  The  pure  oil  is 
soluble  in  2  to  2.5  volumes  of  70  per 
cent  alcohol.  It  is  sometimes  adulter¬ 
ated  with  turpentine  and  is  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  oil  of  lavender.  The 
French  and  Spanish  oils  are  well  known 
articles  of  commerce.  Balm,  balm  mint 
or  melissa  is  an  aromatic  flowering 
plant  belonging  to  the  mint  family.  It 
has  a  lemon-like  odor  and  acrid  taste, 
and  is  used  in  flavorings  and  medicines. 


Amino-Acid  Deficiency 

rPHERE  is  a  considerable  and  convinc- 
ing  body  of  evidence  in  support  of 
the  view  that  diet  is  the  primary  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  the  prevention  and 
causation  of  pellagra,  according  to 
Joseph  Goldberger,  surgeon,  and  W.  F. 
Tanner,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
writing  in  “Public  Health  Reports.” 

To  begin  with,  they  point  out,  ac¬ 
count  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  no 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  disease  has  yet  been  ad¬ 
duced.  Attempts  to  communicate  the 
disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well  by 
inoculation  have  failed  in  all  reported 
instances.  The  report  of  a  successful 
inoculation  of  a  monkey  by  Harris, 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  in  1913,  is 


10.  Basilic,  basil  or  sweet  basil:  This 
oil  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  in 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Algei’ia,  Re¬ 
union,  Java  and  Mayotte.  Used  chfef- 
ly  in  perfumes.  Its  principal  constitu¬ 
ent  is  estragol  (methyl  chavicol)  an 
odorous  compound  allied  to  anethol, 
which  is  found  also  in  tarragon,  anise 
bark,  bay,  fennel,  and  other  essent 
oils.  The  leaves  of  the  sweet  basil  are 
used  as  a  condiment. 

11.  Bay:  Sweet  bay  is  a  condiment 
and  is  the  dried  leaves  of  a  plant  which 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
grows  in  temperate  climates.  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  oil  of  bay  from 
the  West  Indies,  which  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  bay  rum. 

12.  Benzoin  is  a  balsamic  resin  ob¬ 
tained  from  plants  growing  in  the  East 
Indies  and  is  known  in  commerce  as 
Sumatra  benzoin  and  Siam  benzoin. 
The  former  has  an  aromatic  and  slight¬ 
ly  acrid  taste,  and  on  digesting  with 
boiling  water,  an  odor  of  cinnamic  acid 
or  storax.  The  latter  has  a  balsamic, 
vanilla  like  odor  and  slightly  acrid 
taste. 

13.  Bergamot:  The  bergamot  orange 
tree  is  cultivated  in  Southern  Calabria 
and  the  oil  is  expressed  from  the  fresh 
peel,  mostlv  by  machines.  It  is  some¬ 
times  adulterated  with  artificial  esters 
and  neutral  oils  such  as  lemon  ter- 
penes.  The  pure  oil  has  a  high  ester 
value  from  34  to  about  42  per  cent  ex¬ 
pressed  as  linalyl  acetate. 

14.  Betula,  sweet  birch:  The  bark  of 
Betula  lenta,  the  sweet  birch,  a  North 
American  tree,  yields  on  distillation  an 
essential  oil  almost  identical  with  oil 
of  wintergreen.  Oil  of  sweet  birch 
consists  of  about  99  per  cent  of  methyl 
salicylate.  Sweet  birch  oil  and  methyl 
salicylate,  which  is  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  are  used  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  genuine  oil  of  wintergreen, 
in  flavoring  beverages  and  confection¬ 
ery. 

15:  Cade:  An  oil  strong  with  empy- 
reumatic  principles  extracted  from  jun¬ 
iper  wood. 

16.  Cajeput:  A  distilled  leaf  oil 
with  a  powerful  camphoraceous  odor 
obtained  from  shrubs  in  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  Malay  Peninsula  and  elsewhere. 
Its  chief  constituent  is  cineol,  which  is 
found  also  in  oils  of  eucalyptus,  worm- 
seed,  lavender  and  spike  lavender. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue) 


a  Factor  in  Pellagra 

discounted  by  the  writers,  as,  they 
state,  exhaustive  efforts  to  confirm  it 
have  failed.  The  striking  freedom  from 
danger  attaching  to  association  and 
contact  with  cases  is  also  offered  in 
evidence. 

The  writers  proceed  to  present  evi¬ 
dence  that  diet  is  the  primary  control¬ 
ling  factor  in  the  prevention  and 
causation  of  pellagra.  It  is  stated 
that  cases  have  been  observed  to  occur 
in  individuals  who  were  known  to  have 
consumed  daily,  for  not  less  than  two 
and  one-half  months,  before  the  onset 
of  the  distinctive  eruption,  what  is 
judged  to  have  been  a  liberal  supply 
of  mineral  elements  and  the  known 
vitamins,  which  would  indicate  that  a 
deficiency  of  these  dietary  factors  is 
not  essential  in  the  causation  of  the 


disease.  These  factors  having  thus  been 
excluded,  the  dominating  role  of  diet 
in  the  prevention  and  causation  of 
pellagra  must  be  referred  primarily  to 
the  character  of  the  protein  (amino- 
acid)  supply,  this  being  the  only  other 
dietary  factor  at  present  known  to  be 
necessary  to  physiological  well-being. 
On  the  assumption  that  all  the  dietary 
factors  essential  in  human  nutrition 
are  known,  the  writers  conclude  that 
the  essential  etiological  dietary  factor 
is  a  specific  defect  in  the  amino-acid 
supply,  probably  in  the  nature  of  a 
deficiency  of  some  special  combination 
or  combinations  of  amino-acids. 

The  authors  also  state  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  besides  the  spe¬ 
cific  amino-acid  defect,  pellagra-pro¬ 
ducing  diets  may  and  probably  fre¬ 
quently  have  other  more  or  less  serious 
faults,  including  nonspecific  amino-acid 
deficiencies  which  may  operate  as  nec¬ 
essary  etiological  factors. 


Self-Service  in  Retailing  Subject 
of  U.  S.  Bulletin 

“Self-Service  in  the  retailing  of  food 
products,  is  dealt  with  in  Bulletin  No. 
1044  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  bulletin,  which 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  investiga¬ 
tions  made  by  F.  E.  Chaffee,  formerly 
investigator  in  city  marketing,  and 
McFall  Kerbey,  assistant,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  contains  48  pages  and  consid¬ 
ers  in  detail  the  problem  of  distributing 
food  products  by  self-service,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  system,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  perishable  fai'm  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  conclusion  the  investigators  state 
that  the  advantages  of  the  self-service 
store  are:  “Relatively  low  operating  ex¬ 
pense;  smaller  investment  in  proportion 
to  size  of  business;  greater  ease  of  fill¬ 
ing  employment  needs;  greater  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  average  customer;  and 
the  possibility  of  educating  customers 
through  display.  The  disadvantages 
found  in  this  investigation  were:  “That 
it  is  not  applicable  to  all  customers, 
but  only  to  those  willing  to  dispense 
with  certain  service  for  the  sake  of 
lower  prices;  that  certain  goods  can¬ 
not  be  ‘pushed’  as  when  salesmen  are 
employed;  and  that  the  possibilities  of 
thievery  are  greater  although  the  in¬ 
vestigation  did  not  show  that  thievery 
is  responsible  for  any  considerable 
loss.” 

In  addition  it  is  pointed  out  that 
proper  location,  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  both  store  and  goods  and  in¬ 
telligent  buying,  grading  and  pricing 
are  important  considerations  in  this 
type  of  store. 


Australian  Firm  to  Manufacture 
Meat  Flour 

An  Auckland,  Australia,  firm  has 
begun  the  manufacture  of  meat  flour, 
which  is  defined  as  the  lean  meat  of 
sheep  and  cattle  reduced  by  a  special 
process  to  a  fine  flour  or  meal. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 


Summary  of  New  York  State  Food  Legislation 

Secretary  Foster  of  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
Comments  on  Bills  Passed  and  Defeated 


Chapter  360,  providing  that  food  in 
package  form  shall  be  marked  with  a 
statement  of  the  net  contents.  Reason¬ 
able  variations  are  permitted.  Former¬ 
ly  the  statute  provided  that  containers 
might  be  marked  with  the  net  or  gross 
weight,  but  if  with  the  latter,  the 
weight  of  the  container  was  required  to 
be  stated. 

The  Bills  That  Failed 

Bills  on  the  following  subjects  were 
introduced  during  the  session,  but  fail¬ 
ed  of  passage: 

Creating  a  State  trade  commission 
vested  with  broad  inquisitorial  and 
regulatory  powers: 

Requiring  mixtures  and  compounds 
to  be  labeled  with  statements  of  the 
ingredients. 

Creating  a  milk  arbitration  board, 
with  power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk. 

Levying  taxes  on  the  sale  of  car¬ 
bonated  soft  drinks  and  matches. 

Secretary  Foster’s  statement  says 
further: 

“During  the  session  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  designed  to  require  mixtures  and 
compounds  to  be  branded  with  state¬ 
ments  indicating  all  ingredients.  If 
enacted,  these  bills  would  have  (1)  de¬ 


stroyed  such  uniformity  as  now  exists 
in  New  York  and  Federal  food  laws 
relating  to  compounds;  (2)  destroyed 
valuable  property  rights  of  merchants, 
who  invest  thousands  of  dollars  in  their 
products;  (3)  compelled  manufacturers 
to  disclose  to  packers  in  other  States 
the  ingredients  of  products,  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  which  much  time,  energy  and 
money  have  been  expended. 

“The  Senate  bill  was  favorably  re¬ 
ported  and  the  Assembly  measure  re¬ 
ported  and  sent  to  third  reading.  In 
response  to  a  request  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers — members  of  the  association — the 
Joint  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
Legislature  agreed  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  measures.  This  hearing  was  held 
in  Albany  on  March  6  and  was  well  at¬ 
tended  by  food  manufacturers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  A  committee  of 
wholesale  grocers  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Staib,  Ward,  Parsons,  Bushnell  and 
Sayre  appeared  and  urged  reasons  why 
the  bills  should  not  be  enacted  and 
why  they  would  be  unfair  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  of 
the  State.  The  bills  were  not  enacted 
by  the  Legislature. 


Hebe  Company  Believes  New  York  Milk  Law 
Does  Not  Affect  its  Product 


A  SUMMARY  of  the  food  legislation 
either  passed  or  defeated  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  New  York 
State  legislature,  has  been  issued  by  H. 
M.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Assn.  Governor  Mil¬ 
ler  has  disposed  of  all  bills  passed  by  the 
legislature,  which  affect  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  packing  and  sale  of  food  products. 
The  late  session  was  one  of  the  short¬ 
est  on  record,  but  although  it  lasted 
less  than  three  months,  more  than  3,- 
000  bills  were  introduced,  many  of 
which  were  related  to  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  Among  the  principal  laws  gov¬ 
erning  food,  which  were  enacted  are 
the  following,  some  of  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
American  Food  Journal: 

Chapter  48,  a  recodification  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  State  food  laws.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  five  statutes  relating 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food. 
These  statutes  have  been  consolidated 
into  one  law  known  as  the  Farms  and 
Markets  law. 

Chapter  122,  repealing  the  provisions 
of  the  Penal  law  affecting  food. 

Chapter  364,  making  it  unlawful  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  substance  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  milk  which 
is  not  milk. 

Chapter  365,  relating  to  the  branding 
of  condensed  or  evaporated  skimmed 
milk,  and  making  it  unlawful  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  sell  any  condensed,  evapo¬ 
rated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or 
desiccated  milk,  cream  or  skimmed  milk 
to  which  there  has  been  added  or  with 
which  there  has  been  mixed  or  blended 
any  fats  other  than  milk  fat. 

Chapter  136,  requiring  cider  vinegar 
and  apple  vinegar  to  be  made  from  the 
pressed  juice  of  apples. 

Chapter  270,  amending  the  Penal  law 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  national  or  State  flags  on 
business  stationery. 

Chapter  335,  repealing  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  law  affecting  food 
products. 

Chapter  363,  providing  that  whenever 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  take  samples  of  foods  for  an¬ 
alysis  they  shall  mark  duplicate  sam¬ 
ples  for  the  person  from  whom  taken. 

Chapter  367,  giving  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Farms  and  Markets  authority  to 
establish  grades  for  foods  and  farm 
products,  to  prescribe  the  use  of  such 
grades,  and  provide  for  the  marketing, 
packing  and  shipping  of  foods  and  farm 
products  so  graded. 


'T'  HE  Hebe  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  skim  milk  compound, 
in  response  to  several  communications 
asking  if  the  sale  of  this  product  has 
been  prohibited  by  recent  New  York 
State  legislation,  has  sent  a  letter  to 
every  distributor  of  their  product  in 
the  State,  explaining  briefly  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  and  why,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  company’s  legal  ad¬ 
visers,  the  law  in  question  does  not 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
Hebe  in  New  York  State.  The  letter 
in  part  reads  as  follows: 

The  provision  of  the  bill  which  has 
raised  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  cer¬ 
tain  dealers  as  to  whether  the  sale  of 
Hebe  has  been  prohibited  is  that  sec¬ 
tion  which  prohibits  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  milk  in  its  various  forms  to 
which  any  fat  has  been  added  other 
than  butter  fat  so  that  the  resultant 
product  shall  be  in  imitation  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk.  We  are  advised  by  counsel  that 
this  provision  does  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  Hebe  for  the  reason  that  Hebe  is  not 
an  imitation  of  condensed  or  evaporated 


milk.  Hebe  is  composed  of  but  two 
ingredients,  evaporated  skimmed  milk 
and  a  refined  vegetable  fat,  both  of 
which  are  the  necessary  substantive 
ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  product.  There  is  no  ingredient 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
the  finished  product,  color  or  texture. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  any  person 
will  be  prosecuted  under  this  law  for 
selling  Hebe  but  in  the  event  that  any 
such  prosecutions  are  started  we  wish 
to  assure  all  distributers  that  we  will 
defend,  at  our  expense,  any  person  who 
is  prosecuted  under  this  section  for  sell¬ 
ing  Hebe  for  just  what  it  is,  that  is, 
a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed 
milk  and  vegetable  fat. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  reitera¬ 
ting  that  Hebe  is  not  evaporated  milk 
nor  a  substitute  for  evaporated  milk 
but  is  a  distinctive  product — a  com¬ 
pound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and 
refined  vegetable  fat — a  “cooking 
liquid”  intended  for  the  economical 
pi’eparation  of  cooked  and  baked  foods. 
It  must  not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
as  evaporated  milk  or  sold  in  response 
to  a  request  for  evaporated  milk  but 
solely  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated. 
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Scientific  Cooperation  with  Food  Manufacturers 

The  American  Food  Journal  Broadens  its  Scope  of  Usefulness  by  Securing 
Services  of  Well-Known  Food  Expert — Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  Director 
of  Food  Research  Bureau,  to  Become  Associate  Editor 


fP'HE  scope  of  usefulness  of  The 

I  American  Food  Journal  will  be 
materially  broadened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs  to 
the  editorial  staff  in  the  capacity  of  As¬ 
sociate  Editor.  Several  new 
departments  and  new  types 
of  service  to  food  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  full  announcement  of 
which  is  to  appear  in  the 
June  issue. 

Head  of  Research  Bureau 

Heretofore  Miss  Gibbs 
has  been  Director  of  the 
Food  Research  Bureau,  es¬ 
tablished  by  The  American 
Food  Journal  last  Novem¬ 
ber  and  in  that  connection 
she  has  been  engaged  in 
research  work  and  investi¬ 
gations  for  manufacturers 
in  various  branches  of  the 
food  trades.  As  Associate 
Editor  she  will  continue  as 
active  head  of  the  Research 
Bureau  and  in  addition  will 
devote  her  entire  efforts  to 
the  interests  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal,  her  serv¬ 
ices  being  at  the  disposal  of 
our  readers  at  all  times. 

Her  Experience  Varied 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs 
brings  to  The  American 
Food  Journal  a  wealth  of 
experience  of  an  unusual 
character  and  of  a  type 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  readers  and  of 
our  advertisers. 

As  a  nutrition  expert,  writer,  lec¬ 
turer  and  organizer  she  has  won  for 
herself  a  prominent  place  in  the  food 
world.  She  founded  and  for  ten  years 
directed  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  served  as  lecturer  at  Teacher’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
after  leaving  Rochester,  where  her  pro¬ 
fessional  career  started.  A  student  at 
Rochester  University  and  at  Mechanics 
Institute,  where  she  was  graduated 
from  the  normal  course  in  domestic 
science,  she  was  appointed  teacher  of 
cooking  in  the  Rochester  schools  and 
later  spent  two  years  as  resident 
teacher  of  dietetics  at  Rochester  City 
Hospital. 

Following  her  lectureship  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Miss  Gibbs  was  called 
into  conference  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  during  the 


war.  Since  her  return,  she  has  been 
working  in  a  consulting  capacity,  both 
with  institutions  and  with  manufac¬ 
turers;  and  writing  upon  nutritional 
and  dietetic  subjects. 


Miss  Gibbs  is  the  author  of  “The 
Minimum  Cost  of  Living,”  “Economical 
Cookery,”  “Chubby  Children  and  How 
to  Grow  Them,”  and  “Food  for  the 
Invalid  and  Convalescent.”  She  has 
also  contributed  to  leading  publications 
such  as  “The  Modern  Priscilla,”  “The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,”  “Boston  CooR- 
ing  School  Magazine,”  etc. 

Valuable  Service  to  Manufacturers 

Among  the  features  of  Miss  Gibbs’ 
service  that  will  prove  particularly 
valuable  to  food  manufacturers  may 
be  emphasized  especially  the  scientific 
co-operation,  scientific  research  ana 
investigation  that  few  manufacturers 
are  equipped  or  able  to  make  before 
determining  the  ideal  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  marketing  their  product. 

Miss  Gibbs  is  especially  interested 
in  activities  that  tend  to  emphasize 
the  common  interest  of  three  great 
groups:  the  food  manufacturer,  the 


consumer  and  the  laboratory  worker. 
This  will  be  treated  in  special  articles, 
such  as  “The  Food  Manufacturer  and 
the  Community,”  through  interviews 
with  representatives  of  each  group  and 
in  a  series  of  open  table 
talks. 

There  will  be  a  series  of 
terse  comment  and  sugges¬ 
tion  on  the  selling  of  foods, 
treated  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consumer.  Special 
foods  will  be  featured, 
breadstuff’s,  dairy  products, 
meats,  etc. 

Cooperation  with  Public 
Schools 

There  will  be  outlined  a 
plan  for  co-operation  with 
the  public  schools,  wherein 
food  manufacturers  may 
hear  of  actual  results  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  matter  of 
teaching  children  the  im¬ 
portance  of  purchasing  pure 
food.  In  this  connection 
there  will  be  given  details 
of  successful  introduction 
of  educational  advertising 
into  several  schools.  The 
service  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  will  be  featured 
by  means  of  a  symposium 
by  doctors  and  dietitians. 

Other  features  will  be 
developed  from  time  to 
time. 


British  Food  Consumption  in  1921 

The  proportion  of  home-grown  and  im¬ 
ported  grains,  meats,  and  dairy  products 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1921,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Wheat  . 

266.896,000 

23 

77 

Barley  . 

100,893,000 

64 

36 

Oats  . 

.  242,480,000 

88 

12 

Pounds 

Butter  . 

649,600,000 

43 

57 

Cheese  . 

418,880,000 

26 

74 

June,  1920,  to  May, 

1921: 

Beef  and  veal . 

2,710,400,000 

54 

46 

Mutton  and  lamb 

1,164,700,000 

40 

60 

Pork1  . 

1,411,200,000 

48 

52 

'The  total  consumption  of  bacon  alone 

can  not  be  given. 


Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs 

Director,  Food  Service  Bureau  and  Associate 
Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal 
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EDITORIAL 


Miss  Gibbs  Joins  Staff 

UR  readers  will  share  the  pleasure  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  welcome  an  im¬ 
portant  new  member  of  the  editorial  staff — Winifred  Stuart 
Gibbs,  Associate  Editor. 

Miss  Gibbs  and  her  constructive  work  in  the  food  field  are 
well  known  and  we  feel  confident  that  in  her  association  with 
The  American  Food  Journal  she  will  find  opportunity  for 
broadening  her  activities  in  an  unusually  effective  type  of 
service. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  so  co-ordinate  the  scientific  with  the 
practical  phases  of  food  manufacture  and  distribution  that 
our  service  will  prove  of  real  value  to  every  element  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  economic  cycle — the  food  producer,  the  food  dis¬ 
tributer  and  the  food  consumer. 


Self-Rising  Flour — Does  It  Need  Official 
Regulation? 

^HE  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  recently  in  certain 
States  particularly  in  the  South,  to  adopt  legislative 
standards  for  self-rising  flour  lend  interest  to  a  series  of 
baking  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Jacobs 
of  the  National  Cereal  Products  Laboratory  at  Washington. 
Dr.  Jacobs  presents  the  results  of  these  experiments  in  an 
article  in  this  issue.  This  article,  though  written  especially 
for  The  American  Food  Journal,  is  similar  to  data  which 
Dr.  Jacobs  presented  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

He  purchased  37  brands  of  self-rising  flour  in  the  South 
and  with  these  he  conducted  his  experiments.  A  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity,  which  was  reflected  in  varying  results  in  baking, 
was  found.  Dr.  Jacobs’  conclusion  is  that  the  results  point 
to  the  need  of  official  regulation  of  the  manufacture  of  self¬ 
rising  flour  as  a  health  measure.  He  says  further  that  the 
experiments  seem  also  to  “justify  the  adoption  of  standards 
of  purity  of  wheaten  flour  and  of  the  leavening  ingredients 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  self-rising  flour,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  maximum  limits  of  the  amount  of  these  leaven¬ 
ing  ingredients  and  of  residual  carbon  dioxid  and  minimum 
limits  of  the  amount  of  available  carbon  dioxid  necessary  to 
properly  aerate  the  baked  product.” 

New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Organize  a  Food 

Institute 

^  DEVELOPMENT  in  the  food  trade  that  surely  should  be 
of  wide  interest  and  may  prove  to  be  of  unusual  value  is 
the  organization  of  a  food  products’  institute  by  representa¬ 
tive  food  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
“give  aid  where  national  trade  associations  fail.”  This  or¬ 
ganization  will  concern  itself  with  problems  which  are  beyond 
the  purely  commercial  phases  of  trade  association  work.  It 
will  seek  to  co-ordinate  the  scientific  with  the  commercial 
side  of  food  manufacture.  It  will  aim  to  set  standards  for 
foods  made  or  sold  within  the  State;  it  will  help  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  raw  materials 
offered  for  sale;  it  will  stand  ready  to  give  its  endorsement 
to  food  products,  which  by  their  quality  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  manufactured  are  a  credit  to  the  State. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program  and  well  worth  the  serious 
co-operation  of  the  twenty-five  charter  members  who  have 
become  thus  associated.  The  initial  membership  embraces 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  available  members  in  New 
Jersey,  but  the  directors  are  hopeful  of  enlisting  all  of  these 
food  manufacturers  under  its  banner. 


Subjects  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  institute’s  meet¬ 
ings  will  go  outside  of  the  usual  matters  of  trade  customs; 
they  will  embrace  more  technical  matters  such  as  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  purchasing  raw  materials;  the  chemical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  food  manufacture;  the  application  of  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  to  marketing  of  farm  products;  adaptation 
of  machinery  now  used  in  other  countries  and  problems  in 
physiology,  nutrition,  dietetics,  sanitation,  etc. 

This  broadened  interest  of  a  group  of  food  manufacturers 
in  phases  of  their  business  which  are  collateral  but  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  every-day  problems  of  buying  and 
selling  should  make  them  bigger  and  better  factors  in  food 
production  and  distribution. 


What  of  Uniformity  in  Food  Legislation? 

T  seems  unlikely  that  Congress  will  attempt  any  general 

legislation  at  this  session,  which  will  be  concluded  no  doubt 
as  quick  as  disposition  is  made  of  the  tariff,  the  bonus  bill 
and  other  such  pressing  matters.  Therefore,  none  of  the 
food  legislation  now  pending  is  apt  to  come  up  for  serious 
consideration  until  the  next  session  which  begins  in  De¬ 
cember. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  a  new  bill  to  establish  uniform¬ 
ity  in  food  legislation  will  be  framed  for  introduction  at  the 
next  session.  In  this  bill  its  proponents  will  seek  to  over¬ 
come  the  objections  which  both  food  manufacturers  and  food 
control  officials  see  in  the  pending  Calder  bill. 

Certain  defects  which  the  Calder  bill  possesses  condemn 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  food  control  officials  and  their  opposi¬ 
tion  alone,  with  the  support  whicn  they  can  muster  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  is  sufficient  to  defeat  it  should  it  come  to 
a  vote  in  its  present  form. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is  advised  that  the  new  bill 
will  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time  and  will  seek  the  same 
result  but  in  a  modified  form. 


Food  Research  Institute  Now  Ready  to  Function 

NE  year  having  elapsed  since  the  announcement  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  an  endowment  for  a  Food  Re~ 
search  Institute  at  Stanford  University,  the  directors  of  that 
institute,  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Davis  and  Dr. 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  have  now  made  known  the  program  for 
the  work  which  is  now  to  be  begun. 

While  the  precise  program  will  be  developed  gradually,  it 
is  stated  that  it  will  have  to  do  chiefly  with  such  matters  as 
the  food  elements  in  actual  and  normal  standards  of  living 
and  the  physiological  and  social  aspects  of  sub-nutrition;  the 
sources,  production,  marketing  and  utilization  of  important 
staple  foodstuffs  such  as  wheat;  the  financing  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  food  products; 
the  analysis  of  important  food  industries  and  the  problems 
which  they  present;  the  technology  of  food  manufacture,  and 
the  desirable  scope  of  public  control  thereof;  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  sound  national  policy  with  respect  to  food  produc¬ 
tion,  internal  distribution  and  international  trade. 

The  institute  will  endeavor  not  to  conflict  with  existing 
organizations  which  are  working  along  somewhat  similar 
lines,  but  on  the  contrary  will  endeavor  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

The  complete  prospectus  of  the  institute,  published  in  this 
issue,  is  an  important  step  in  the  movement  toward  the 
highest  standards  in  food  manufacture  and  distribution. 


FOOD  CONTROL  MATTERS 

New  Regulations  Affecting  Imported  Foods 

Treasury  and  Agriculture  Departments  Issue  Joint  Ruling  Regarding 
Imported  Products  Under  Food  and  Drugs  Act 


JOINT  regulations  for  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  of  1906,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  detention,  exportation 
and  destruction  of  imported  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  action  under  bond  in  case  of 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Treasury  and  Agriculture  departments. 

The  regulations  relate  to  the  bulletin 
notices  which  are  to  be  sent  out  of  all 
entries  of  food  and  drug  products  from 
which  samples  have  been  requested,  the 
treatment  of  entries  violating  the  law; 
the  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Government, 
and  the  treatment  of  entries  at  nonlab¬ 
oratory  ports.  While  the  regulations 
emanate  jointly  from  a  Treasury  and 
Agriculture  departments,  they  are 
signed  not  only  by  the  heads  of  those 
departments  but  by  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Hoover  as  well,  the  three  Secre¬ 
taries  forming  a  committee  to  deal  with 
this  subject. 

The  new  regulations  are  as  follows: 
To  Collectors  of  Customs,  Officers  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  Others  Concerned: 

1.  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30, 
1906,  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  under 
the  local  direction  of  the  officers  of  the 
food  and  drag  inspection  stations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  collectors  of  customs 
acting  as  administrative  officers  in  car¬ 
rying  out  directions  relative  to  the  de¬ 
tention,  exportation,  and  destruction  of 
merchandise,  and  action  under  the  bond 
in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of 
1906. 

2.  Merchandise  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion  by  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  food  and  drags  act 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  consignee 
prior  to  report  of  examination  unless 
a  bond  has  been  given  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  foi-m  prescribed  in  T.  D.  37246  for 
the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of 
thereon,  and  on  refusal  of  the  consignee 
such  goods,  together  with  the  dut.v 
to  return  such  goods  for  any  cause  to 
the  custody  of  the  collector  when  de¬ 
manded,  for  the  pui'pose  of  excluding 
them  from  the  country  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the 
full  amount  of  the  bond.  Articles  470 
and  473  of  Customs  Regulations,  1915, 
are  amended  accordingly. 

3.  As  soon  as  samples  are  requested, 
and  on  that  same  day,  a  notice  shall  be 


sent  by  the  collector  or  appraiser  to 
the  importer  on  Customs  Form  6521  to 
the  effect  that  samples  have  been  taken 
and  that  the  goods  must  be  held  intact 
pending  a  notice  of  the  result  of  in¬ 
spection  and  analysis,  and  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  goods  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  that  they  must  be  returned  to  the 
collector  for  disposition.  This  notice 
will  also  contain  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  samples  will  be  paid  for 
upon  presentation  of  proper  vouchers. 
At  laboratory  ports  this  notice  in  the 
collectors  name  must  be  prepared  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  the  request  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  by  the  employee  filling  out  the 
request;  at  nonlaboratory  ports  by  the 
collector. 

Bulletin  Notices 

4.  From  the  above-described  notices 
there  shall  be  immediately  prepared  by 
the  officer  making  out  these  notices  a 
list,  on  combined  Form  C  788,  of  all  en¬ 
tries  of  food  and  drug  products  from 
which  samples  have  been  requested, 
and  this  notice  shall  be  posted  daily  in 
the  customhouse  over  the  collector’s 
signature  as  a  public  notice  to  import¬ 
ers  that  goods  must  be  held  subject  to 
examination  until  definite  release  is 
given  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  are  concerned. 

A  list  shall  also  be  prepared  on  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  Form  C  786  by  the 
chief  of  the  food  and  drug  inspection 
station  of  those  invoices  which  have 
been  stamped  “No  samples  desired, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  per  *  *  It  shall  be 
posted  promptly  each  day  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin  board  most  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  importers — preferably  that  of 
the  collector  or  appraiser. 

5.  The  chief  of  station  shall  send 
the  collector  a  notice  in  duplicate  when 
samples  will  be  requested  from  every 
shipment  of  particular  articles  of  food 
or  drug.  The  collector,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  over  which  such  request  is  effec¬ 
tive,  shall  keep  continuously  posted  in 
the  customhouse  on  his  bulletin  board 
one  of  the  copies  signed  by  him  as  an 
official  notice  for  the  benefit  of  import- 
ei*s,  advising  them  that  samples  will 
be  taken  from  all  shipments  of  these 
articles  and  to  the  effect  that  if  such 
goods  are  allowed  to  go  into  consump¬ 
tion,  except  as  definite  release  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  chief  of  station  and 
until  after  the  provisions  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act  have  been  definitely  com¬ 
plied  with,  they  will  be  strictly  held 


to  the  full  penalty  incurred  under  their 
penal  bond  given  at  time  of  entry. 
Combined  Form  C  787  shall  be  used. 
In  such  instances  the  usual  notices  re¬ 
garding  sampling  individual  shipments 
may  be  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  importer  makes 
entry,  the  invoices  covering  foods  and 
drugs  and  the  public  stores  packages 
shall  be  made  available,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  for  inspection  by  the 
representative  of  the  station.  At  the 
port  of  New  York,  or  other  ports  where 
samples  of  certain  free  bulk  goods  are 
taken  or  examined  on  the  docks  by  the 
station  examiners,  especial  care  shall 
be  taken  that  the  invoices  covering  the 
same  be  made  immediately  available, 
that  notice  regarding  samples  may  be 
promptly  sent. 

No  Violation — Release 

7.  As  soon  as  examination  of  the 
samples  is  completed,  if  no  violation  of 
the  act  is  detected,  the  chief  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  shall  send  a  notice  of  release  to 
the  importer  on  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Form  “C  779 — Release,”  a  copy  of  this 
notice  to  be  sent  to  the  collector  of 
customs  for  his  information. 

Violation 

8.  If  a  violation  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  is  disclosed,  the  chief  of  the 
station  shall  send  to  the  importer  due 
notice  on  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Form 
“C  777 — Importer,  Date  of  Hearing,” 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  collector 
similar  notice,  on  Form  “C  775 — Col¬ 
lector,  Detention,”  requesting  him  to 
refuse  delivery  of  the  goods  or  to  re¬ 
quire  their  return  to  customs  custody  if 
by  any  chance  the  merchandise  was  re¬ 
leased  without  the  bond,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  2,  being  given.  • 

9.  If  the  importer  does  not  reply  to 
the  notice  of  hearing  in  person  or  by 
letter  within  the  time  allowed  on  the 
notice,  a  second  notice,  Form  C  777. 
marked  “Second  and  Last  Notice,” 
shall  be  sent  at  once  by  the  chief  of 
the  station,  advising  him  that  failure 
to  reply  will  cause  definite  recommend¬ 
ation  to  the  collector  that  goods  be 
refused  entry. 

Rejected  Goods 

10.  In  all  cases  where  the  goods  are 
to  be  refused  entry,  the  chief  of  the 
station  within  one  day  after  hearing, 
or  if  the  importer  does  not  appear  or 
reply  within  three  days  after  second 
notice,  shall  notify  the  collector  ac¬ 
cordingly  on  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Form 
“C  776 — Collector,  Statement  of  Viola- 
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tion”  in  duplicate.  Collectors  will  file 
by  laboratory  serial  number  or  entry 
number  as  most  convenient. 

11.  Not  later  than  one  day  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  notice  the  collector  shall 
sign  and  transmit  one  of  the  copies  to 
the  importer,  which  shall  serve  as  no¬ 
tification  to  the  importer  that  the  goods 
must  be  exported  or  destroyed  within 
three  months  from  such  date,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  law;  the  other  notice  to  be 
retained  as  office  record  and  later  re¬ 
turned  as  report  to  the  chief  of  station. 
The  importer  shall  in  all  cases  return 
his  notice  to  the  collector,  properly  cer¬ 
tified  as  to  the  information  required, 
as  the  form  provides,  and  it  shall  then 
be  transmitted  to  the  surveyor,  or  to 
the  inspector  where  there  is  no  sur¬ 
veyor. 

Goods  to  Be  Conditioned 

12.  If  goods  may  be  released  after 
relabeling  or  after  certain  conditions 
are  complied  with,  a  notice  shall  be  sent 
on  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Form  C  776 
by  the  chief  of  station  direct  to  the  im¬ 
porter,  a  carbon  copy  being  sent  to  the 
collector.  This  notice  must  state  spe¬ 
cifically  the  conditions  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  so  as  to  bring  the  performance 
thereof  under  the  provisions  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  bonds  on  consumption  and  ware¬ 
house  entries,  these  bonds  including 
provisions  requiring  compliance  with 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  and  all  regulations  and  in¬ 
structions  issued  thereunder.  The  no¬ 
tice  will  also  state  the  officer  to  be 
notified  by  the  importer  when  the  goods 
are  ready  for  inspection. 

13.  The  importer  must  return  the 
notice  to  the  collector  or  chief  of  sta¬ 
tion,  as  designated,  with  the  certificate 
thereon  filled  out  stating  that  he  has 
complied  with  the  prescribed  conditions 
and  that  the  goods  are  ready  for  in¬ 
spection  at  the  place  named. 

14.  This  notice  will  be  delivered  to 
the  inspection  officer,  who,  after  inspec¬ 
tion,  will  indorse  the  result  thereof  on 
the  back  of  the  notice  and  return  the 
same  to  the  collector  or  the  chief  of 
the  station,  as  the  case  may  be. 

15.  When  the  conditions  to  be  com¬ 
plied  with  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chief  of  the  station,  and  these  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  fully  met,  he  shall 
release  the  goods  to  the  importer,  us¬ 
ing  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Form  “C  779 
— Release,”  sending  a  copy  to  the  col¬ 
lector  for  his  information. 

When,  however,  release  is  still  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  destruction  of  rejec¬ 
tions  or  of  some  portion  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  or  the  importer  has  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  meeting  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed,  and  the  goods  must  be  exported 
or  destroyed,  the  chief  of  station  shall 
immediately  notify  the  collector  of  the 
results  of  inspection,  on  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  Form  C  776  in  duplicate. 
The  collector  shall  sign  and  immediate¬ 
ly  transmit  one  copy  to  the  importer 
and  proceed  in  the  usual  manner. 

16.  If  the  goods  are  detained  sub¬ 
ject  to  conditioning  to  be  performed 
under  the  collector’s  supervision,  the 
collector,  as  soon  as  conditions  are  per¬ 
formed,  will  notify  the  importer  on 


Customs  Form  6523  that  the  goods  are 
released.  If  goods  are  not  properly 
conditioned  within  the  period  allowed 
the  goods  ■  must  be  exported  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  notice  in  C  776. 

17.  When  final  action  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  on  goods  which  have  been  refused 
entry  or  on  goods  release  of  which  is 
subject  to  conditions  to  be  performed 
under  the  collector’s  supervision,  the 
collector  shall  send  to  the  chief  of  sta¬ 
tion  a  notice  of  such  final  action,  giv¬ 
ing  the  date  of  release,  destruction,  or 
date  of  export  and  country  to  which 
exported,  indorsed  on  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  Form  C  776. 

18.  When  intent  to  violate  the  act 
is  evident,  the  privilege  of  relabeling, 
cleaning,  and  similar  renovation  will 
not  be  allowed.  Similarly  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  station  chief  this  privi¬ 
lege  will  not  be  allowed  in  those  cases 
where  through  carelessness  or  other¬ 
wise  shipments  in  violation  of  the  act 
are  offered  for  entry  when  the  exporter 
or  importer  has  been  informed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  violations  in  previous 
shipments.  In  general  when  shipments 
with  identical  labeling  have  been  de¬ 
tained  for  relabeling  three  times,  the 
privilege  of  relabeling  will  not  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

19.  When  the  privilege  of  sorting  or 
renovating  shipments  is  allowed,  the 
importer  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  goocis 
before  release  is  given.  This  privi¬ 
lege  shall  not  be  granted  except  as 
stated  conditions  agreed  to  by  the  im¬ 
porter  include  segregation  of  goods  at 
a  stated  place  and  apart  from  other 
goods  of  similar  nature. 

20.  The  chief  of  station  or  other  of¬ 
ficer  by  him  appointed  when  it  is 
deemed  advisable,  may  require  of  the 
importer  an  affidavit  as  evidence  that 
the  goods  have  been  properly  disposed 
of,  such  affidavit  to  be  executed  before 
a  notary  public  or  other  officer  author¬ 
ized  to  administer  oaths  generally. 

21.  When  imported  merchandise  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  is  shipped  to  another  port  for 
reconditioning  or  exportation,  the  goods 
must  be  shipped  under  customs  car¬ 
rier’s  manifest,  Customs  Form  7512,  in 
the  same  manner  as  shipments  in  bond. 

22.  Collectors  of  customs  will  per¬ 
form  the  inspection  service  whenever 
goods  are  to  be  exported  or  destroyed, 
and  in  other  cases  when  there  is  no 
officer  of  the  station  available. 

23.  Collectors  of  customs  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  station  will  confer 
and  arrange  the  apportionment  of  the 
inspection  service  according  to  local 
conditions.  Officers  of  the  station  will, 
whenever  feasible,  perform  the  inspec¬ 
tion  service  when  cleaning,  bringing  up 
to  standard  and  like  reconditioning  op¬ 
erations  are  involved. 

Penalties 

24.  In  case  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  chief  of  the  station  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  disposed  of,  the  col¬ 
lector  shall  notify  the  chief  of  the  sta¬ 


tion  in  all  cases  coming  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  within  three  days  after  inspection 
or  after  the  expiration  of  the  thi’ee 
months  allowed  by  law  if  no  action  is 
taken. 

25.  The  chief  of  the  station  upon 
receipt  of  the  above-described  notice, 
and  in  all  cases  of  failure  to  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  coming  directly  under  his 
supervision,  shall  transmit  to  the  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  such  evidence  as  he 
may  have  at  hand  tending  to  indicate 
the  importer’s  liability  and  make  a 
recommendation  accordingly. 

26.  The  collector,  within  three  days 
of  the  receipt  of  this  recommendation, 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  shall 
notify  the  importer  that  the  legal 
period  of  three  months  for  exportation 
or  destruction  having  expired,  action 
will  be  taken  within  30  days  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  bond,  unless  in  the 
meantime  application  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  penalties  incurred  with 
definite  offer  of  settlement  is  filed  .with 
the  collector.  The  application  should 
be  in  duplicate  with  a  full  statement 
of  reasons  under  oath. 

27.  The  collector  shall  transmit  the 
application  in  duplicate,  together  with 
his  own  and  the  station  chief’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  both  in  duplicate,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Division  of 
Customs,  for  his  action. 

Nonlaboratory  Ports 

28.  At  ports  of  entry  where  there  is 
no  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  the  collector  or  deputy,  on  the 
day  when  the  first  notice  of  expected 
shipment  of  foods  or  drugs  is  received 
either  by  invoice  or  entry,  shall  notify 
the  chief  of  station  in  whose  territory 
the  port  is  located,  on  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  blue  card  Form  “C  755 — Notice 
from  Collector  Nonlaboratory  Ports.”^ 

29.  On  day  of  receipt  of  card  C  755, 
the  station  chief  shall  mail  to  the  col¬ 
lector  the  yellow  card  “C  757 — Notice 
to  Collector  Nonlaboratoiy  Ports”  if  no 
sample  is  desired.  This  notice  serves 
as  an  equivalent  to  stamping  the  in¬ 
voices  at  laboratory  ports  with  the  le¬ 
gend  “No  samples  desired.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.” 

30.  If  samples  are  desired,  the  sta¬ 
tion  chief  shall  mail  request  on  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  Form  “C  783 — Non¬ 
laboratory  Ports,  Request  for  Sam¬ 
ples.” 

31.  The  collector  at  once  shall  for¬ 
ward  sample  accompanied  by  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  Form  “C  794 — Label  for 
Samples,”  supplied  in  tablets  of  100, 
or  if  found  mutually  more  satisfactory, 
on  the  larger  Form  “C  784 — Imports, 
Description  of  Samples,”  which  is  used 
at  laboratory  ports  for  noting  such 
data. 

32.  When  samples  will  be  requested 
from  each  shipment  of  certain  foods 
or  drugs,  the  chief  of  station  shall  fur¬ 
nish  to  collector  and  deputies  at  ports 
within  the  station’s  territory  a  list  of 
such  products,  indicating  size  of  sam¬ 
ple  necessary.  Samples  should  then  be 
sent  promptly  on  arrival  of  goods,  with 
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Form  C  784  or  C  794,  dispensing  in 
such  cases  with  use  of  request  Forms  C 
755  and  C  783. 

33.  Blank  forms  mentioned  above, 
“G  755,”  “C  784,”  and  “C  794— Label 
for  Samples”  tablets,  will  be  supplied 
by  the  chief  of  station  to  the  collectors 
or  deputies  located  at  ports  within  tnt 
station’s  territory. 

34.  In  all  other  particulars  the  pro¬ 
cedure  shall  be  the  same  at  nonlabora¬ 
tory  ports  as  at  laboratory  ports  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  time  consumed  in  deliv¬ 
ery  of  notices  by  mail  shall  be  allowed 
for. 

35.  The  station  chief  shall  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  customs  officer  in  enforcing  these 
regulations. 

36.  Customs  Form  4609  is  abolished. 

A.  W.  MELLON, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

HENRY  C.  WALLACE, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

HERBERT  HOOVER, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Labeling  of  Non-Alcoholic  Flavor¬ 
ing  Extracts 

The  Flavoring  Extract  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  has  published  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Walter  G.  Campbell, 
acting  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  relative  to  the  labeling  of 
non-alcoholic  flavoring  extracts.  In  its 
letter  to  Mr.  Campbell  the  association 
asked  for  a  ruling  on  the  question  of 
proper  labeling,  which  was  stated  as 
follows: 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  takes  the 
position  that  non-alcoholic  flavors  must 
not  be  labeled  as  extracts,  and  that  the 
word  “extract”  must  not  appear  upon 
the  label  of  such  non-alcoholic  product. 
In  other  words,  that  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
branding  to  label  a  non-alcoholic  flavor 
as  “non-alcoholic  lemon  extract,”  but 
that  the  correct  labeling  of  such  a  prep¬ 
aration  would  be  “non-alcoholic  lemon 
flavor.” 

We  would  appreciate  a  letter  from 
vou  upon  this  point  with  a  view  of  pub¬ 
lishing  same  in  a  bulletin  which  we 
contemplate  sending  out  to  our  mem¬ 
bership  at  a  very  early  date. 

In  this  same  connection  we  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  from  you  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  would  consider 
it  permissible  to  advertise  these  non¬ 
alcoholic  preparations  in  the  trade 
journals,  etc.,  as,  for  example,  “non¬ 
alcoholic  lemon  extract”  ? 

In  other  words,  suppose  that  a  prep¬ 
aration  were  labeled  “non-alcoholic 
lemon  flavor,”  and  at  the  same  time 
advertised  in  the  different  publications 
as  “non-alcoholic  lemon  extract,”  would 
this  procedure  be  permissible,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

To  this  Mr.  Campbell  replied: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  term  “ex¬ 
tract”  is  limited  to  flavors  having  an 
alcoholic  menstruum,  but  the  term 
“flavor”  is  a  broader  designation  and 
may  be  applied  to  flavoring,  products 
which  have  either  an  alcoholic  or  non¬ 
alcoholic  menstruum. 

Collateral  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  trade  journals  does  not  come  .within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  specifically 
However,  we  do  not  consider  it  proper 
to  designate  a  non-alcoholic  flavor  as 


a  non-alcoholic  extract  in  trade  jourm 
or  elsewhere. 

He  also  referred  to  the  fourth  para¬ 
graph  of  C.  R.  Il-b,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  definition  for  “flavoring  extract” 
given  in  Circular  136  calls  for  an  alco¬ 
hol  product.  Flavoring  extracts  pre¬ 
pared  with  vehicles  other  than  alcohol, 
therefore,  should  not  be  labeled  as  “ex¬ 
tracts,”  but  no  objection  is  made  to  the 
use  of  the  designation  “flavor”  for 
them,  provided  they  contain  the  same 
kinds  and  proportions  of  flavoring  in¬ 
gredients  as  are  required  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  extracts,  and  provided,  further, 
they  are  plainly  labeled  with  some  term 
in  direct  connection  with  the  names  of 
the  articles  to  show  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  vehicle  other  than  alcohol. 


Term  “Maine  Style"  Misleads  on 
Corn  Not  Packed  in  Maine 

Use  of  the  term  “Maine  Style”  on 
corn  packed  in  any  State  other  than 
Maine  will  be  considered  a  misbranding 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
since  an  investigation  has  shown  that 
it  is  misleading  to  consumers,  according 
to  a  recent  statement  issued  to  packers 
of  canned  corn  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  A  reasonable  time  will  be 
allowed  for  the  disposal  of  present 
stocks  of  labels.  The  text  of  the  state¬ 
ment  follows: 

“The  term  ‘Maine  Style’  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  la¬ 
bels  of  canned  corn  packed  in  certain 
sections  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
the  crushed  grain  type  of  canned  corn 
from  the  whole  or  cut  grain  type.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  that  this  expression 
when  used  on  canned  corn  packed  in 
states  other  than  Maine  is  misleading 
to  purchasers  who  interpret  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘Maine  Style  Corn’  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  ‘Maine  Packed  Corn.’  On 
receipt  of  these  complaints  the  bui’eau 
made  investigations  in  a  number  of  the 
consuming  sections  which  established 
that  so-called  Maine  style  corn  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  dealers  in  many  localities 
when  request  is  made  for  Maine  corn, 
and  that  in  such  sections  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  interpreted  as  having  a  geo¬ 
graphical  significance. 

“The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
defines  an  article  of  food  as  misbranded 
if  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser.  Since 
the  term  ‘Maine  Style’  on  corn  packed 
in  any  state  other  than  Maine  is  mis¬ 
leading,  its  use  on  such  an  article  must 
be  considered  misbranding.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  therefore  announces  that  after  a 
lapse  of  a  reasonable  period,  which 
will  be  allowed  for  the  disposal  of  pres¬ 
ent  stocks  of  labels,  canned  corn  packed 
outside  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  la¬ 
beled  as  ‘Maine  Style’  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  misbranded  to  an  extent  war¬ 
ranting  proceedings  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

“There  will  be  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  any  truthful  and  descriptive 
statement  intended  to  designate  the 
character  of  the  pack.” 


Cut-Out  Weights  for  Canned 
Spinach  Announced 

Cut-out  weights  for  canned  spinach 
as  previously  announced  in  the  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  been  reduc¬ 
ed  according  to  a  recent  statement  of 
the  officials  of  that  bureau  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  text  of  the  statement  sent  to 
packers  of  canned  spinach  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  cut-out  weights  for  canned  spin¬ 
ach  announced  in  circular  letter  of  Aug¬ 
ust  25,  1919,  addressed  to  packers  of 
canned  spinach,  swiss  chard  and  beet 
tops,  later  published  as  Item  320,  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Regulatory  Announcements, 
Chemistry  24,  and  amended  by  circular 
letter  of  January  15,  1921,  addressed 
to  packers  of  canned  spinach,  published 
as  Item  365,  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcements,  Chemistry  27,  are  fur¬ 
ther  amended  as  follows: 

No.  2 — (3  7-16  in.  x  4  9-16  in.  Sani¬ 
tary  and  3  3-8  in.  x  4  9-16  in.  hole  and 
cap),  13  ozs. 

No.  2ya— (4  1-16  in.  x  4  11-16  in. 
Sanitary  and  4  in.  x  4  3-4  in.  hole  and 
cap)  (19  ozs.)  1  lb.  3  ozs. 

No.  3 — (4  1-4  in.  x  4  7-8  in.  Sanitary 
and  4  3-16  in.  x  4  7-8  in.  hole  and  cap) 
(21.5  ozs.)  1  lb.  5.5  ozs. 

No.  10 — (6  3-16  in.  x  7  in.  Sanitary 
and  6  1-4  in.  x  6  3-4  in.  hole  and  cap) 
(66  ozs.)  4  lbs.  2  ozs. 

In  other  respects  Item  320  remains 
unchanged.” 


Canadian  Margarin  Trade  to  Be 
Restricted 

During  the  war  Canada  permitted  the 
importation  and  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  butter.  It  is  officially 
stated,  however,  that  there  will  be  no 
extension  of  the  present  regulations 
governing  the  trade,  which  terminate 
on  August  31,  1922,  so  that  after  that 
date  importation  and  manufacture  will 
not  be  permitted.  The  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  will  be  allowed  until  March 
1,  1923. 

It  is  stated  that  with  the  prohibition 
of  trade  in  oleomargarine  cheaper 
grades  of  butter  from  Denmark,  New 
Zealand  and  Argentina  will  be  placed 
on  the  Canadian  market. 


Montana  Rules  Against  Basement 
Food  Plants 

The  following  regulation  was  passed 
by  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health 
on  April  6: 

On  and  after  April  15,  1922,  no  per¬ 
son,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
establish  or  open  any  manufacturing 
bakery,  manufacturing  confectionery  or 
other  food  manufacturing  plant  in  any 
basement  room  or  rooms  where  the 
floor  of  such  room  or  rooms  is  more 
than  three  (3)  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 
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Bill  Standardizing  Baskets  and  Hampers 
Favorably  Reported 


A  FAVORABLE  report  on  the  bill  to 
-t*-  fix  standards  for  hampers,  round 
stave  baskets  and  splint  baskets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights 
and  Measures. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  standardize  certain  sizes  of 
hampers  and  baskets  used  in  market¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  to 
offer  for  sale  any  hampers  or  baskets 
other  than  the  sizes  therein  provided 
for.  Extensive  hearings  were  had  on 
a  similar  measure  introduced  in  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress,  and  the  present 
bill  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
passed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  during 
the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  there  are 
some  49  different  styles  of  hampers 


Ask  for  Ruling  on  Crown  Cap  Labeling 


A  T  a  recent  hearing  before  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Washington 
relative  to  the  labeling  of  soft  drinks, 
there  was  a  large  delegation  from  the 
crown  cap  division  of  the  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association.  D.  W.  Hutchin¬ 
son  of  Chicago,  a  member  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  and  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 
was  chief  spokesman  and  pointed  out 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  special  laws 
and  regulations  in  effect  in  the  various 
states  relative  to  the  labeling  of  soft 
drinks. 

He  said  that  some  states  have  regu¬ 
lations  which  hold  that  statements  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  crown  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  the  label,  but  that 
all  of  the  necessary  statements  must 
appear  either  upon  a  paper  label  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottle  or  be  blown  in  the 
glass;  that  other  states  do  not  regard 
statements  blown  in  the  glass  as  suf¬ 
ficient;  that  still  other  states  have  vari¬ 
ous  other  special  and  contradictory 
regulations;  that  because  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  it  is  impossible  for  those  using 
bottles  as  containers  to  buy  or  use  a 


Progress  Being  Made  Toward  Uniform  Vinegar 

Regulation 


rFHE  American  Cider  and  Vinegar 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  definite  progress 
is  being  made  toward  uniformity  of 
vinegar  legislation  in  the  various  states. 
The  association  states  that  there  is  a 
general  concensus  of  opinion  that  all 
arbitrary  requirements  in  state  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  solids,  ash  and  other  elements, 
are  unscientific  and  illogical  and  that 
the  best  legislation  on  the  subject 
should  follow  such  statutes  as  are  in 
force  in  New  York  State,  which  only 


being  used,  and  about  34  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  the  quart  to  50  quarts; 
and  the  same  condition  exists  relative 
to  the  baskets  sought  to  be  standard¬ 
ized  by  this  act.  This  bill  proposes  to 
standardize  five  different  sizes  of  ham¬ 
pers,  stating  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  each  shall  contain,  with  the 
diameters  of  each,  thereby  eliminating 
nearly  30  different  sizes  now  in  use.  It 
seeks  to  do  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  measure  has  the  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Believing  that  such  legislation  will 
be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  grower, 
shipper,  and  the  manufacturer  of  ham¬ 
pers  and  baskets,  but  also — and  espe¬ 
cially — to  the  consumer,  the  commit¬ 
tee  unanimously  recommends  that  the 
same  be  passed. 


uniform  lithographed  crown,  but  that 
special  crowns  must  be  made  up  in 
many  instances,  all  of  which,  it  was 
stated,  adds  greatly  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hutchinson’s  main  contention 
was  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
should  take  the  lead  in  promulgating  a 
uniform  regulation  which  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  precedent  by  the  various 
states,  thus  bringing  about  uniformity. 
This  request  was  later  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  ruling  which  the 
bureau  was  asked  to  adopt.  The  ruling 
submitted  was  as  follows: 

All  lettering  upon  a  bottle,  whether 
6lown  in  the  glass,  lithographed  or  em¬ 
bossed  on  the  “crown”  or  cap,  or  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  paper  label,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  labeling;  and  no 
bottled  beverage  shall  be  held  to  be 
misbranded  upon  which  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  required  by  law  is  given 
legibility  by  any  one  of  the  above 
methods,  or  by  two  or  three  of  them  in 
combination,  provided  that  qualifying 
clauses  applying  to  its  character  appear 
in  close  connection  with  the  name  of 
the  product. 


contain  definitions  of  the  vai'ious  kinds 
of  vinegar,  without  positive  require¬ 
ments  as  to  constituents,  except  acid¬ 
ity,  and  leave  the  identification  of  any 
vinegar  inspected  by  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  skill  of  the  analyst  and  the 
development  of  analytical  science.  The 
entire  subject  in  concrete  form  will  be 
prepared  and  laid  before  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Association  of  Official  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Chemists,  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Officials  and  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  their  next 


meetings.  A  proposed  model  bill  will 
be  presented  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials. 

Waste  Vinegar  Ruling  Enforced 

Manufacturers  of  vinegar  made  from 
evaporated  apple  products  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  relabeling  their  products  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  new  regulation.  Reports 
show  that  state  boards  are  indorsing 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  the  labeling  of  waste  vine¬ 
gar.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  of 
Pennsylvania  a  resolution  on  vinegar 
from  evaporated  apple  products  was 
passed  to  the  effect  “that  such  vinegar 
is  not  entitled  to  be  called  vinegar 
without  further  designation,  but  must 
be  plainly  marked  to  show  the  material 
from  which  it  is  produced.”  The  board 
decided  that  this  product  should  be 
labeled  “fermented  vinegar  made  from 
evaporated  apple  products”  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  there  should  be  a  clause  stating 
that  it  should  not  be  sold  in  bulk  for 
cider  vinegar. 

James  Foust,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  in  Pennsylvania,  points  out 
that  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania 
vinegar  law  is  plain  in  the  following 
clause:  “No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  or 
exposed  for  sale  as  apple  or  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  which  is  not  the  legitimate  prod¬ 
uct  of  pure  apple  juice,  or  vinegar  not 
made  exclusively  of  said  apple  cider, 
or  vinegar  in  which  foreign  substances, 
drugs  or  acids  have  been  introduced.” 

It  is  stated  that  Michigan’s  vinegar 
law  has  undergone  no  change,  nor  has 
there  been  any  recent  department  rul¬ 
ing  affecting  vinegar,  but  it  is  believed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  that  vinegar  manufactured 
from  dried  cores,  skins  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  is  not  salable  as  apple  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  nor  is  it  believed  that  the  labeling 
of  the  original  package  or  barrel  will 
render  it  salable  in  this  state. 

Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spector  F.  E.  Rowland  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health  states  that  his 
department  has  not  accepted  the  label 
“evaporated  apple  vinegar”  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  label  is  not  informa¬ 
tive  and  might  be  misconstrued.  The 
Federal  ruling  is  reported  to  be  upheld 
in  Indiana. 


Dried  Apple  Pectin  for  Cows 

Feeding  trials  and  analyses  recently 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  collaborating 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  dried 
apple  pectin  pulp  should  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  the  fare  of  dairy  cows. 
It  compared  favorably  with  dried  beet 
pulp  and  corn  silage. 

Apple-pectin  pulp  is  the  by-product 
remaining  after  pectin  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  apple  pomace,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  cider-press  cake. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  thrown  away, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  when  the 
pulp  is  dried  it  can  be  kept  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  and,  because  of  its  re¬ 
duced  weight,  handled  and  shipped 
economically. 


Food  Institute  Makes  Announcement 

Research  Organization  at  Stanford  University  Issues  Prospectus 

Covering  Work  It  Has  Begun 


THE  Food  Research  Institute  of 
Standard  University  was  founded 
in  February,  1921,  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  trustees  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 
It  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
tensive  scientific  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  production,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  food.  The  Institute  grew 
out  of  a  suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  and  its  location  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  this  university  possesses,  in 
the  Hoover  War  Library,  a  large  and 
unique  collection  of  documentary  mate¬ 
rial  relating  to  the  food  problems  and 
other  economic  aspects  of  the  Great 
War.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  guar¬ 
antees  stated  funds  for  the  work  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  provides  quarters  and  facilities  and 
has  appointed  the  directors  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  to  positions  on  the  Stanford 
faculty.  A  prospectus  just  issued  says: 

“The  control  of  its  policies  and  the 
active  direction  of  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  entrusted  to  three  joint  di¬ 
rectors.  The  plan  of  the  founders  call¬ 
ed  for  the  selection  of  an  expert  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  food  manufacture,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  economics  and  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  an  expert  in  the  physiology 
and  chemistry  of  nutrition.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  plan,  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  appointed  in  April,  1921: 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  M.D.,  Joseph  S.  Davis, 
Ph.D.,  and  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  M.D.  At 
the  same  time  an  Advisory  Committee 
was  appointed  comprising  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
Stanford  University,  ex  officio,  and  the 
following  additional  members:  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Dr.  James  C.  Merriam,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington;  Mr.  Julius  Barnes,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration;  Dr.  William  M.  Jardine,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College;  Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  President 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion;  and  Mr.  George  Roeding,  formerly 
of  the  California  Horticultural  Com¬ 
mission. 

Outgrowth  of  War  Experience 

“The  founding  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  is  an  outgrowth  of  war  expe¬ 
rience.  During  the  late  war,  possibly 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  nutrition  and 
dietetics  had  to  be  considered  by  gov¬ 
ernments  as  national  and  even  interna¬ 
tional  problems.  In  determining  poli¬ 


cies  required  to  meet  the  emergency, 
food  administrators  sought  certain  sci¬ 
entific  information,  from  agriculturists, 
economists,  physiologists,  and  physi¬ 
cians.  Many  valuable  data  were  readily 
furnished.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
the  desired  information  was  not  in  exist¬ 
ence,  not  because,  given  time,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain,  but  because 
no  one  before  the  war  had  asked  ques¬ 
tions  or  attempted  to  reach  an  adequate 
answer.  Nutrition  and  dietetics  had 
been  studied  mainly  as  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  not  as  mass  problems.  The  food 
supply  had  seldom  been  examined  with 
adequate  reference  to  its  international 
aspects  and  to  the  particular  commodi¬ 
ties  entering  into  it.  Marketing  prob¬ 
lems  had  received  mainly  local  investi¬ 
gation.  There  had  been  little  co-ordin¬ 
ation  of  studies  in  several  important 
fields,  and  serious  gaps  were  numerous. 
In  many  instances,  therefore,  the  lack 
of  essential  information  led  to  action 
more  or  less  in  the  dark. 

“The  founders  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  were  convinced  that  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  such  problems,  from  a 
broad  national  and  international  view¬ 
point,  was  important  in  peace  no  less 
than  in  war.  While  recognizing  the  es¬ 
sential  services  which  research  work  in 
federal  and  state  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments  and  colleges  had  rendered  and 
will  continue  to  render,  they  considered 
that  a  non-governmental  organization 
with  university  affiliations  could  have 
advantages  in  attacking  certain  kinds 
of  problems  without  the  limitations 
which  apply  to  these  agencies. 

“The  Institute  proposes,  therefore,  to 
investigate  significant  food  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  bearing 
upon  national  economy  and  well-being, 
to  deal  with  them  as  mass  problems, 
and  to  emphasize  the  commodity  and 
international  aspects.  While  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  study  data  of  individual  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  will  do  this  not  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  business  adviser,  but  primar¬ 
ily  in  order  to  discover  principles  of 
general  importance. 

“The  precise  program  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  developed  gradually.  Its 
exact  form  will  be  determined  partly 
by  the  readiness  with  which  essential 
data  an  particular  subjects  can  be  as¬ 
sembled,  and  by  the  work  which  is  al¬ 
ready  in  progress  elsewhere.  In  the 
course  of  its  activity  the  Institute  will 
concern  itself  with  such  subjects  as  the 
food  elements  in  actual  and  normal 
standards  of  living,  and  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  social  aspects  of  sub-nutrition; 
the  sources,  production,  marketing,  and 


utilization  of  important  staple  food¬ 
stuffs,  such  as  wheat;  the  financing  of 
farm  operations  and  the  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  food  products;  the 
analysis  of  important  food  industries 
and  the  problems  which  they  present; 
the  technology  of  food  manufacture, 
and  the  desirable  scope  of  public  con¬ 
trol  thereof;  and  the  elements  in  a 
sound  national  policy  with  respect  to 
food  production,  internal  distribution, 
and  international  trade. 

“Numerous  existing  organizations  are 
already  conducting  research  into  food 
problems,  from  one  angle  or  another, 
notably  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  bureaus  of  markets,  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations;  re¬ 
search  organizations  of  banks,  business 
houses,  trade  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tions;  and  university  depai'tments,  com¬ 
mittees,  or  individuals.  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Institute  to  avoid,  so  far 
as  possible,  any  serious  overlapping  of 
the  work  of  established  research  organ¬ 
izations,  public  or  private.  It  will  en¬ 
deavor  rather  to  enlist  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
isting  organizations  in  the  prosecution 
of  researches  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  interest,  in  which  essential  data 
are  already  collected  or  in  process  of 
collection,  or  in  which  another  organi¬ 
zation  is  in  a  better  position  to  perform 
a  portion  of  the  research.  Moreover, 
in  numerous  instances  the  Institute  will 
consider  its  purpose  accomplished  if 
methods  which  it  may  develop,  or  sam¬ 
ple  studies  which  it  may  make,  can  be 
utilized  by  public  or  private  agencies 
in  undertaking  similar  investigations  on 
a  far  more  extended  scale. 

No  Extensive  Field  Work  Contemplated 

“The  research  work  will  be  done,  for 
the  most  part,  at  Stanford  University. 
In  general,  subjects  for  investigation 
will  be  selected  which  do  not  necessitate 
extensive  field  work,  or  in  which  the 
results  of  field  investigations  conduct¬ 
ed  by  other  competent  organizations 
can  be  utilized.  It  is  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  certain  investigations  which 
the  Institute  can  undertake  will  require 
more  or  less  field  work  by  the  direc¬ 
tors,  fellows,  or  assistants,  and  for 
these  necessary  provision  will  be  made. 

“The  Institute  is  organized  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  Stanford  University,  with 
the  status  of  a  department  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  directing  research  and  recom¬ 
mending  degrees.  For  the  year  1922- 
23  it  has  established  four  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  food 
research.  The  directors  will  guide  the 
work  of  these  fellows,  and  occasionally 
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a  few  other  well-qualified  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  in  studies  which  fall  within  the 
scope  outlined  above  and  which  will  fre¬ 
quently  constitute  a  specific  part  of  a 
piece  of  research  which  the  Institute 
has  in  process.  Such  individual  re¬ 
search  will  ordinarily  form  a  part  of 
the  work  toward  a  higher  degree  at 
Stanford  University,  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  such  work  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  University  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  usual  re¬ 
quirements  for  degrees. 

“While  the  Institute  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  undertaking  extensive  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  its  own  account,  the 
university’s  established  facilities  for 
experimental  research  on  foods,  nutri¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  available  to  graduate 
students,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the 
directors  of  the  Institute  will  co-operate 
in  the  direction  of  research  in  these 
fields.  In  addition,  the  directors  will 
occasionally  offer  courses  of  instruction 
in  other  departments  of  the  university. 


'T'HE  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture  has  published  Bulletin  No. 
1010,  entitled  “The  Preparation  of  an 
Edible  Oil  from  Crude  Corn  Oil,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  A.  F.  Sievers,  chemical  biologist, 
and  J.  H.  Schrader,  formerly  chemical 
technologist  of  drug,  poisonous  and  oil 
plant  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

The  bulletin  goes  deeply  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  investigations  of  which  were  begun 
in  1919.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  corn  products  as 
practiced  in  the  so-called  hominy  mills 
and  in  starch  and  glucose  plants.  The 
fact  was  developed  that  although  there 
were  22  plants  in  the  country  which 
produced  corn  oil,  only  four  of  these 
were  equipped  at  that  time  (1919)  for 
producing  refined  edible  oil  from  the 
crude  product.  These  four  plants  re¬ 
fined  not  only  the  oil  produced  in  their 
own  mills,  but  also  a  large  proportion 
of  that  produced  by  other  operators. 

There  is  now,  however,  the  bulletin 
states,  a  tendency  among  the  smaller 
operators  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
refining  their  own  crude  oil,  and  con¬ 
sequently  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  refining  process. 

Detailed  methods  of  refining  are  giv¬ 
en,  but  the  following  summary  gives  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  covered: 

The  process  of  preparing  an  edible 
oil  from  crude  corn  oil  consists  of  three 
distinct  operations:  (1)  Neutralization 
with  caustic;  (2)  bleaching  with  ful¬ 
ler’s  earth;  and  (3)  deodorizing  with 
steam. 

Two  methods  of  refining  average  corn 
oil  are  found  to  be  about  tqually  satis¬ 
factory.  The  soapstock  obtained  in  re¬ 
fining  corn  oil  is  soft  and  slimy,  and 
special  means  are  necessary  to  harden 


Results  to  be  Published 

“In  part  the  results  of  researches  will 
be  published  through  established  tech¬ 
nical  journals.  Where  circumstances 
render  this  undesirable,  the  results  will 
usually  appear  in  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions  to  be  issued  by  the  Food  Research 
Institute.  In  cases  where  certain  lines 
of  research  are  of  interest  to  specific 
groups  of  readers,  other  or  additional 
channels  of  publication  will  be  sought 
in  order  to  reach  those  concerned. 

“The  first  year  of  the  Institute  has 
been  largely  occupied  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Stanford,  the  determination 
of  general  policies,  the  organization  of 
a  small  staff,  enlarging  the  collection  of 
data  which  will  be  required  for  re¬ 
search,  and  making  certain  preliminary 
surveys  and  investigations  designed  to 
furnish  the  basis  for  more  intensive 
studies.  The  work  will  be  fully  under 
way  by  the  autumn  of  1922.” 


it.  In  one  of  the  proposed  methods  a 
large  excess  quantity  of  caustic  is  used, 
while  in  the  other  the  same  result  is 
obtained  by  adding  soda  ash  after  the 
break.  A  maximum  temperature  of  55 
deg.  C.  is  recommended  in  the  refining 
of  corn  oil. 

The  value  of  the  chemicals  used  and 
the  oil  lost  in  the  treatment  is  0.628 
cent  per  pound  of  neutralized  oil  with 
method  1  and  0.564  cent  with  method  2, 
of  which  mort  than  80  per  cent  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  loss  of  oil. 

The  oil  is  bleached  with  fuller’s  earth 
according  to  the  method  generally  used. 
Not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  earth  must 
be  used.  Corn  oil  does  not  bleach  as 
much  by  this  treatment  as  some  of  the 
other  vegetable  oils.  The  cost  of  the 
materials  used  and  the  oil  lost  in  this 
bleaching  process  is  about  0.22  cent  per 
pound  of  bleached  oil,  of  which  approx¬ 
imately  half  represents  the  value  of  the 
oil  lost. 

The  oil  is  deodorized  by  being  blown 
with  steam  for  several  hours  at  tem¬ 
peratures  above  400  deg.  F.  under  re¬ 
duced  pressure. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  refin¬ 
ery  equipped  to  handle  two  batches  of 
25,000  pounds  of  oil  a  week  is  described 
and  the  passage  of  the  oil  through  the 
several  processes  is  discussed. 

The  cost  of  refining  corn  oil  in  such 
a  plant  as  here  described  is  found  to 
be  approximately  1.6  cent  a  pound. 
This  cost  figure  was  obtained  by  de¬ 
termining  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
several  charges  for  chemicals,  oil 
losses,  fuel,  labor,  and  overhead.  The 
overhead  includes  interest  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  depreciatiion  on  both  equip¬ 
ment  and  building.  The  value  of  the 
equipment,  exclusive  of  the  building,  is 
estimated  at  $40,000. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  five  cents  each. 


Food  Comparisons  Not 
a  Simple  Matter 

By  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Office  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


Carpets  and  cookstoves  both  fill  im¬ 
portant  places  in  our  busy  lives.  Yet 
we  never  think  of  comparing  the  two 
as  to  the  amount  of  pleasure,  satis¬ 
faction,  and  sense  of  well-being  with 
which  they  furnish  us. 

Nevertheless,  scarcely  a  day  goes  by 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  receive  letters  from  this  or 
that  food  manufacturer  asking  for 
comparisons  of  his  particular  food  with 
other  particular  foods,  and  such  a  com¬ 
parison  may  be — in  fact  is  apt  to  be— 
just  as  unfair  as  anything  one  might 
say  about  carpets  versus  cookstoves. 
To  one  who  has  spent  years  in  the 
study  of  foods  it  is  obvious  that  simple 
comparisons  cannot  be  made  between 
apples  and  beans,  beef  and  parsnips, 
milk  and  alligator  pears.  The  compli¬ 
cated  demands  of  the  body  plus  the 
complicated  composition  of  natural 
foodstuffs  would  make  it  necessary  to 
go  into  much  detail  in  order  to  make 
any  comparisons  that  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  all  fair  and  just. 

The  shipper  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  well  compare  these  with  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  he  might  with 
reason  stress  the  sweets  supplied  by 
certain  dried  fruits  and  compare  these 
with  other  sweet  foods  such  as  syrups, 
sugar  and  candy. 

Sirups,  sugars,  sweet  foods  of  every 
description  are  related  and  hence  com¬ 
parable. 

Fish  may  be  compared  with  meat  if 
one  so  desires.  Eggs,  cheese,  and  milk 
might  also  be  under  discussion  in  this 
connection.  But  this  is  a  case  where 
the  comparisons  would  be  lengthy  and 
involved  in  order  to  be  complete.  As 
for  beans  and  nuts,  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  considered  as  comparable  with 
these  other  foods,  to  bring  them  in 
would  inquire  still  more  detailed  ex¬ 
planation.  Comparisons  of  food  ought 
to  be  rigidly  confined  to  foods  which  to 
greater  or  less  extent  play  the  same 
part  in  supplying  bodily  needs. 


Competitive  Examination  for  Dietitian 
For  Health  Service 
The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  announces  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  dietitian.  Duties  of 
appointees  to  this  position,  include 
purchase  of  food  supplies  for  all  messes 
operated  in  hospital;  the  planning  of 
ordinary  diets  and  diets  for  special 
diseases  and  the  supervision  of  the 
preparation  and  the  serving  of  all  diet¬ 
aries  in  the  hospital  both  to  patients 
and  personnel.  Compensation  ranges 
from  $760  per  year  with  quarters,  sub¬ 
sistence  and  laundry  for  dietitians  to 
$1,344  per  year,  quarters,  subsistence 
and  laundry  for  chief  dietitians. 


Preparing  Edible  Oil  From  Crude  Corn  Oil 


Food  Subjects  Discussed  by  Chemists 

Birmingham  Meeting  of  American  Chemical  Society  Brings  Out 

Interesting  Discussions 


THE  American  Chemical  Society 
held  its  spring  meeting  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  April  4  to  8.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  presented  by  Juanita  E.  Dar- 
rah,  M.  S.,  on  “Bleached  and  Self-Ris¬ 
ing  Flours”;  “Composition  and  Nutri¬ 
tive  Value  of  Yeast  Grown  in  Vitamin- 
Free  Media  ”;  and  “New  Sources  of 
Water  Soluble  C  and  Fat  Soluble  A  in 
the  Southeast.”  Edward  Gudeman  dis 
cussed  “Foods,  Facts,  Fancies  and  Fol¬ 
lies”;  Edward  F.  Kohman,  “Determin¬ 
ation  of  Hydrogen  Sulfide  Evolved  by 
Foods  When  Cooked  at  Various  Tem¬ 
peratures”;  M.  F.  Showalter  and  R.  H. 
Carr,  “Characteristic  Proteins  in  High 
and  Low  Protein  Corn”;  E.  G.  Mahin 
and  R.  H.  Carr,  “Errors  in  the  Deter¬ 
mination  of  Fat  in  Cream”;  William 
H.  Ross,  C.  B.  Durgin  and  R.  M.  Jones, 
“Commercial  Purification  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  by  Crystallization”;  E.  H.  S.  Bai¬ 
ley,  “A  Dietary  Study  of  Some  State 
Institutions”;  and  Floyd  W.  Robinson, 
“Studies  on  the  Electropure  Process  of 
Treating  Milk.” 

Declares  Bleached  Flour  Inferior 

The  paper  presented  by  Juanita  E. 
Darrah,  M.  S.,  Florida  Research  Spe¬ 
cialist,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  formerly  Fel¬ 
low  of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hy¬ 
giene,  on  bleached  and  self- rising  flouis, 
discussed  the  nutritive  values  of  these 
flours  and  gave  the  results  of  a  seiies 
of  experiments  in  feeding  rats. 

The  author’s  conclusions  are  that 
bleached  flour  is  inferior.  Self-iising 
flour  is  not  necessarily  inferior,  if  not 
bleached,  and  if  milled  and  compounded 
correctly  and  marketed  in  original 
packages. 

She  recommends  that  stringent  mea¬ 
sures  should  be  adopted  to  standaid- 
ize  such  flours,  and  for  protection  of 
the  honest  miller  there  should  be  re¬ 
quired  a  statement  of  the  proportion  of 
all  ingredients  on  the  label. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  better  growth 
of  rats  fed  on  products  made  from  self¬ 
rising  floui’  over  those  fed  on  bleached 
flour  diet,  must  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  phosphates  in  the  leavening 
agents  added  in  the  manufacture  of 
self-rising  flour.  This  has  led  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  phosphate  and  tartarate 
baking  powders  in  addition  to  the  flour 
problem.  This  work  is  still  under  way. 

The  paper  on  composition  and  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  yeast  grown  in  vitamin- 
free  media,  presented  by  the  same 
author,  dealt  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  the  nutritive  value  of.  yeast 
grown  from  such  substances  as  extracts 
of  wheat  and  alfalfa,  after  a  series  of 
treatments  to  destroy  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  The  media  of  B.  MacDonald  and 


McCollum  was  adopted  for  the  experi¬ 
ments,  but  with  a  higher  concentration 
of  sugar.  In  addition,  oats  with  vita¬ 
min  destroyed  were  added. 

Rats  and  guinea  pigs  were  given 
various  diets  and  the  results  were  re¬ 
corded. 

The  author’s  conclusions  are: 

1.  Yeast  may  be  readily  grown  in 
vitamin-free  media  through  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  transfers. 

2.  Yeast  grown  in  this  way  contains 
protein  and  introgenous  bases  of  un¬ 
doubted  nutritive  value. 

3.  Evidence  of  dietetic  value  of  yeast 
grown  in  such  media  is  not  substantia¬ 
ted.  There  was  only  very  slight  indi¬ 
cation  of  presence  of  water-soluble  B, 
and  none  of  fat  soluble  A  or  water-sol¬ 
uble  C. 

The  third  of  the  papers  presented  by 
Miss  Darrah,  “New  Sources  of  Water 
Soluble  C  and  Fat  Soluble  A  in  the 
Southeast,”  pointed  out  that  new 
sources  of  these  vitamins  have  been 
found;  water  soluble  B  and  C  being 
abundant  in  Jerusalem  artichokes  and 
fat  soluble  A  fairly  abundant  in  Avo¬ 
cado  pears. 

Five  guinea  pigs  were  fed  scurvy  diet 
and  succumbed  in  three  weeks  in  so 
far  as  to  show  unmistakable  symptom^ 
of  scurvy.  Two  of  these  died.  One 
had  just  been  through  a  previous  at¬ 
tack  of  scurvy  and  had  recovered.  An¬ 
other  died,  due  to  chilling  on  a  cold 
day,  when  there  was  a  delay  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  artichokes.  The  other  three  re¬ 
covered  entirely  on  addition  of  the  Je¬ 
rusalem  artichokes  in  5  gm.  quantities 
per  diem,  added  to  the  usual  scurvy 
ration. 

When  protein  and  mineral  salts  are 
supplied  in  suitable  amounts,  there  is 
sufficient  water  soluble  B  in  Jerusalem 
artichokes  to  promote  normal  growth 
in  white  rats,  when  fed  as  the  sole 
source  of  this  vitamin  in  quantities  of 
three  grams  dried  artichokes  to  ten  of 
the  dry  water  soluble  B  free  mixed  diet. 

There  is  sufficient  fat  soluble  A  in 
avocadoes  to  promote  considerable 
growth  in  white  rats  and  to  prevent 
sore  eyes  for  a  very  long  period,  no 
xerophthalmia  was  induced.  This  is 
true  of  a  diet  adequate  in  other  re¬ 
spects  in  protein,  vitamin  content  and 
energy  value.  No  reproduction  tests 
have  been  secured. 

Wastage  of  Agricultural  Lands 

Edward  Gudeman  of  Chicago  in  his 
paper,  “Foods,  Facts,  Fancies  and  Fol¬ 
lies,”  discussed  the  subject  of  foods 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  production, 
distribution,  inclusive  of  adulteration 
and  substitution,  and  also  from  the 


viewpoint  of  national  habits  and  follies 
as  to  consumption  and  conservation. 
The  paper  was  distinctly  for  the  lay¬ 
man  being  free  from  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  terms.  He  called  attention  to  the 
exhausting  and  wastage  of  good  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  and  recommended  the 
reclamation  and  occupation  of  the  2,225,- 
000,000  acres  of  tillable  land  now  lying 
barren,  by  employment  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  suggestion  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Lane,  in 
1919,  for  employing  the  returned  sol¬ 
diers.  Such  action,  he  said,  would  pro¬ 
vide  labor  for  thousands  of  men,  would 
greatly  increase  the  resources  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  would  create  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  Government’s  nitrogen, 
fixation  plants,  without  coming  into 
competition  with  existing  fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

A  quantitative,  accurate  method  for 
the  determination  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
evolved  by  foods,  when  cooked  at  vari¬ 
ous  temperatures,  was  described  by  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Kohman,  research  laboratory 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association. 
This  method  consists  of  heating  the 
food  in  a  flask  in  an  autoclave.  The 
flask  is  fitted  with  a  stopper  carrying 
two  glass  tubes.  The  inlet  tube  passes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and  opens 
in  the  autoclave.  The  outlet  tube  passes 
through  the  pine  wood  stopper  of  the 
flask  and  up  through  the  top  of  the 
autoclave,  and  carries  a  glass  stopcock. 
The  autoclave  is  supplied  with  steam 
from  a  boiler. 

By  this  device  food  may  be  heated  at 
any  temperature  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  the  water  content  remains  con¬ 
stant.  At  the  same  time  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  formed  can  be  collected  and 
determined  as  barium  sulphate. 

“The  method  is  a  quantitively  accu¬ 
rate  one,”  said  Mr.  Kohman,  “and  its 
application  to  other  steam  distillation 
under  pressure  is  considered.  It  should 
have  wide  application  in  many  organic 
preparations.” 

Protein  Content  of  Corn 

The  paper  presented  by  M.  F.  Show¬ 
alter  and  R.  H.  Carr  on  “Characteris¬ 
tic  Proteins  in  High  and  Low  Protein 
Corn,”  pointed  out  that  protein  content 
of  corn  is  subject  to  wide  variations 
by  breeding  and  selection.  The  highest 
protein  ear  that  the  writers  had  been 
able  to  produce  contained  18.43  per  cent 
and  the  lowest  7.62  per  cent  protein. 
After  a  study  of  the  relative  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  different  proteins  in  corn, 
it  was  found  that  zein  was  the  import¬ 
ant  protein,  which  varied  most,  aver¬ 
aging  50.28  per  cent  in  high  protein  and 
only  31.85  per  cent  in  low  protein  corn. 
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The  averages  for  the  other  proteins  are 
glutelin  38.11,  glolulin,  3.70,  albumen, 
3.92,  and  amide,  2.81  per  cent  in  the 
high  protein  and  52.15,  1.53,  8.21  and 
6.25  respectively  in  the  low  protein 
corn.  The  zein  is  higher  yet  in  high 
protein  pop  corn,  averaging  57.24  per 
cent. 

In  their  paper  on  “Errors  in  the  De¬ 
termination  of  Fat  in  Cream,”  E.  G. 
Mahin  and  R.  H.  Carr,  stated  that  the 
use  of  hydrocarbon  oils,  non-miscible 
with  butter  fat,  for  eliminating  the  up¬ 
per  meniscus  in  the  necks  of  Babcock 
bottles  has  become  quite  general. 

More  recent  experimental  results  in 
the  Purdue  laboratory  have  shown  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  dairy 
tester  this  results  in  readings  averag¬ 
ing  about  0.5  per  cent  lower  than  when 
the  bottom  of  the  meniscus,  obtained 
without  added  oil,  is  used.  As  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  formerly  been  shown  to  be 
about  0.5  per  cent  lower  than  is  given 
by  the  gravimetric  method,  the  use  of 
such  oils  (such  as  “glymol”)  ordinarily 
results  in  a  loss  of  about  1.0  per  cent 
of  fat  for  each  test. 

Ten  large  creameries  in  Indiana  av¬ 
eraged  100,000  cream  tests  each  in  1917. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  each  test 
repx*esented  a  five-gallon  lot,  this  rep¬ 
resented  approximately  500,000  gallons 
of  cream.  An  experimental  error  of 
1.0  per  cent  in  the  fat  determination 
therefore  meant  a  loss  to  the  producer 
of  more  than  40,000  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  if  the  “glymol”  method  was  used 
in  all  cases.  The  value  of  this  fat  was 
approximately  $20,000. 

The  reading  error  has  been  found  to 
vary  according  to  the  method  of  add¬ 
ing  the  oil.  If  the  latter  is  added  slow¬ 
ly  and  carefully,  little  or  no  error  oc¬ 
curs.  If  the  oil  is  run  in  rapidly  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  it  momentarily 
sinks  into  the  liquid  butter  fat  and  as 
it  rises  it  carries  some  of  the  latter 
upon  its  surface,  thus  decreasing  the 
length  of  the  residual  fat  column.  It  is 
conclusively  shown  that  the  method  is 
not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
dairy  tester  but  the  use  of  amyl  alco¬ 
hol  for  this  purpose,  substituted  for 
hydrocarbon  oils,  gives  reliable  results 
in  all  cases. 

Electropure  Process  of  Treating  Milk 

A  resume  of  his  previous  work  on 
the  treatment  of  milk  by  electricity  as 
well  as  the  detailed  results  of  studies 
on  the  improved  apparatus  was  given 
by  Floyd  W.  Robinson  in  his  paper, 
“Studies  on  the  Electropure  Process  of 
Treating  Milk.”  He  also  dealt  with 
the  results  of  studies  on  bacterial  re¬ 
duction;  keeping  qualities  of  the  treat¬ 
ed  milk;  effect  on  cream  line;  and  a 
thoroughly  conducted  experiment  on  the 
effect  of  the  process  on  bacteria  of 
tuberculosis  in  milk.  He  pointed  out 
the  great  value  of  the  process  and  the 
automatic  control  features,  describing 
the  application  of  the  electric  current 
and  the  method  of  preventing  the  elec¬ 
trodes  from  becoming  hot,  thus  elimin¬ 


ating  any  heated  taste.  This  process, 
said  the  author,  produces  a  milk  free 
from  pathogenic  organisms  and  with  a 
phenomenal  bacterial  reduction,  as  well 
as  excellent  keeping  quality. 

The  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates 
and  the  calories  per  day  per  capita, 
were  worked  out  for  each  of  the  groups 
of  different  institutions  under  the  care 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  “A  Dietary  Study  of  Some  State 
Institutions.”  Institutions  selected  were 
those  giving  shelter,  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  calculations  were  made 
from  a  complete  report  of  all  the  food 
used  for  a  series  of  months,  sometimes 
during  the  entire  year.  As  the  number 
of  inmates  of  these  institutions  was 
large  and  the  conditions  varied,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a 
comparison  and  for  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  quality,  variety  and  cost 
of  the  food  furnished. 

Purification  of  Phosphoric  Acid 

“Commercial  Purification  of  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  by  Crystallization,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  William  H.  Ross,  C.  B.  Dur- 
gin  and  R.  M.  Jones,  in  collaboration, 
pointed  out  that  commercial  phosphoric 
acid  contains,  among  other  constituents, 
such  poisonous  impurities  as  lead,  ar¬ 
senic  and  fluorine.  The  paper  then  de¬ 
scribed  the  present  method  of  elimina¬ 
ting  these  materials,  where  the  acid 
was  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  this  method,  precipitation  with 
the  aid  of  suitable  reagents,  is  limited 
in  its  effectiveness  by  the  solubility  of 
the  precipitate  in  the  acid. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  concen¬ 
trating  phosphoric  acid,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  105  deg.,  to  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  1.85  at  20  deg.  and  inoculating 
with  a  crystal  of  phosphoric  acid  the 
greater  part  of  the  acid  will  crystallize, 
leaving  the  impurities  in  the  mother 
liquor.  The  crystallization  may  be  re¬ 
peated  by  centrifuging,  melting  the 
crystals  at  a  temperature  about  40  deg. 
C.,  cooling  to  ordinary  temperature, 
adding  water  to  bring  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.85  and  again  inocculating. 
Two  or  even  one  crystallization  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  acid  of  commer¬ 
cial  quality,  but  by  repeated  crystal¬ 
lizations  acid  of  any  desired  degree  of 
purity  may  be  obtained. 

When  phosphoric  acid  is  prepared  by 
the  volatilization  process  and  collected 
in  a  Cottrell  precipitator  it  is  usually 
of  such  a  concentration  that  it  may  be 
crystallized  with  little  or  no  initial  con¬ 
centration.  The  crystallization  method 
is  therefore  especially  adapted  to  the 
purification  of  volatilized  phosphoric 
acid  and  experiments  on  the  commei’cial 
development  of  the  method  are  now  in 
progress. 

A  paper  presented  by  E.  R.  Miller, 
entitled  “Do  Velvet  Beans  Contain  Vit¬ 
amin  B?”  that  in  experimenting,  four¬ 
teen  pigeons  were  fed  on  an  exclusive 
diet  of  polished  rice  until  pronounced 


symptoms  of  polyneuritis  appeared. 
Seven  of  these  were  restored  by  feeding 
each  five  grains  of  corn.  The  other 
seven  were  fed  five  velvet  beans  each 
with  the  result  that  all  were  improved 
temporarily,  but  all  died  within  two  to 
six  days. 

Of  another  group  of  six  which  were 
fed  polished  rice,  two  died,  apparently 
from  starvation.  Of  the  four  brought 
down  with  polyneuritis,  three  were 
completely  restored  by  administering  to 
each  0.5  grams  of  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  velvet  beans  and  one  was  partially 
restored.  This  amount  of  extract  rep¬ 
resented  three  beans  of  average  size. 

The  more  favorable  results  obtained 
with  the  second  group  is  probably  due 
to  the  greater  availability  of  the  vita- 
ftiin  and  is  believed  to  show  that  the 
velvet  beans  contained  a  fair  amount 
of  vitamin  B. 

In  “Studies  of  Flavors,  Beverages 
and  Related  Products,”  dealing  with 
the  determination  of  methyl  anthran- 
ilate  by  J.  W.  Sale  and  John  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  a  colorimetric  method  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  methyl  anthranilate 
was  declared  genuine  and  imitation 
grape  products,  which  depend  upon  the 
formation  of  a  red  azo  dye  were  de¬ 
scribed.  The  reagent  used  by  these 
authors  was  sodium-l-naphthol-2-sul- 
phonate. 

Method  Is  Recommended 

Experimental  data  were  given  show¬ 
ing  that  the  method  was  quantitative. 
Advantages  of  this  method  over  others 
in  current  use  were  stated  by  the  auth¬ 
ors  to  be  that  the  method  is  quantita¬ 
tive;  the  test  is  applied  directly  to  the 
distillate,  avoiding  possible  loss  of  es¬ 
ter  through  extraction  and  subsequent 
evaporation  of  the  solvent;  and  the  use 
of  hydrazine  sulphate  in  place  of  urea 
for  destroying  excess  of  nitrous  acid. 
The  method  was  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  examination  ef  products 
which  are  believed  to  be  sophisticated. 

In  the  second  presentation  of  these 
authors,  the  determination  of  methyl 
alcohol  in  extracts  was  considered.  The 
merits  of  a  number  of  well-known  tests 
for  methyl  alcohol  were  discussed  and 
data  given,  which  show-ed  their  relative 
value  and  delicacy.  The  Denigee  and 
Lyons’  tests  were  stated  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  examination  of  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  suspected  of  containing 
methyl  alcohol.  The  paper  stated  that 
flavoring  extracts  contain  a  variety  of 
esters  and  essential  oils,  which  inter¬ 
fere  unless  the  analysis  is  conducted 
properly.  The  sample  to  be  analyzed 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  have 
a  volum  of  100  cc.  and  contain  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
Interfering  substances  may  be  elimin¬ 
ated  by  salting  the  sample,  extracting 
it  with  petroleum  ether  previous  to 
distillation  and  distilling,  using  a  frac¬ 
tionating  column.  Practically  all  the 
ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  will  be  found 
in  30  cc.  of  the  collected  distillate.  The 
paper  also  described  the  colorimetric 
tests  to  be  applied. 
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ANEW  phase  has  been  injected  into 
the  recent  injunction  issued  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
or  Columbia  against  the  meat  packei’3 
by  charges  that  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  misused  grand  jury  pro¬ 
cesses  to  obtain  information  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  issuance  of  the  injunction, 
which  have  been  filed  with  the  court 
by  the  California  Co-operative  Can¬ 
neries  of  San  Francisco.  The  canners 
ask  the  court  either  to  vacate  the  de¬ 
cree  or  modify  it  materially. 

The  petition  filed  by  the  canners  as¬ 
serts  that  the  wholesale  grocers,  by 
eliminating  the  packers  as  distributers 
of  commodities  they  handled,  placed 
the  retailers  and  consumers  “at  their 
mercy  and  thus  arbitrarily  and  artifi¬ 
cially  keep  up  the  price  of  food.”  It  is 
charged  that  the  grocers  have  carried 
on  boycotts,  reprisals  and  threats  of 
coercion  against  any  who  have  sought 
to  have  the  injunction  set  aside  or 
modified.  The  canners  ask,  if  the  court 
cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  vacate  the 
injunction,  that  it  be  modified  so  as  to 
permit  the  packers  to  restore  to  the 
producers  their  facilities  of  distribu¬ 
tion  on  such  a  basis  as  the  court  may 
see  fit  to  order. 

The  petition  denies  that  the  packers 
named  in  the  injunction  were  either  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
had  a  monopoly  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  fruits  and  groceries,  it  being 
set  forth  that  the  packers  handled  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  that  class 


of  business  transacted  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  asserted  that  the  packers 
had  built  up  “the  most  modern,  effi¬ 
cient,  expeditiious  and  economical  sys¬ 
tem  of  food  distribution  ever  known  in 
this  or  any  other  country,”  and  it  was 
further  declared  that  the  proper  use 
of  that  system  enabled  the  consumer  to 
secure  his  food  commodities  from  the 
producer  on  terms  most  advantageous 
to  both. 

Wholesalers  Charged  with  Monopoly 
The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  are  charged  by 
the  canners  with  having  influenced  for¬ 
mer  Attorney  General  Palmer  in  their 
favor,  with  the  result  that  the  injunc¬ 
tion  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  lines.  As  a  result  of  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  the  packers  distribution  facil¬ 
ities,  it  is  charged,  “food  prices  remain 
high  although  growers  of  food  are  re¬ 
ceiving  low  prices.”  It  is  further 
charged  that  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  at  present,  it  is  alleged, 
besides  being  active  in  opposing  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  injunction,  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  making  “boycotts, 
reprisals  and  threats  of  coercion” 
against  those  who  do  seek  to  secure  a 
modification,  is  also  attempting  to  “ter¬ 
rorize  and  coerce  both  those  of  whom 
they  buy  and  those  to  whom  they  sell 
and  dictate  the  course  of  conduct  of 
each  and  to  enforce  some  of  their  own 


methods.”  Thus,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
wholesale  grocers  have  both  the  can¬ 
ners  and  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs 
and  the  retailers  at  their  mercy.  The 
setting  aside  of  the  decree,  the  petition 
points  out,  would  result  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  getting  fairer  prices 
for  their  products. 

“The  most  simple  solution,”  the  peti¬ 
tion  sets  forth,  “is  to  vacate  the  injunc¬ 
tion  in  its  entirety  or  at  least  modify 
it  so  as  to  restore  to  the  producers  the 
use  of  the  packers’  facilities  for  dis¬ 
tribution.”  This  plan  would  enable  the 
producers,  canners  and  food  manufac¬ 
turers  to  reach  the  smaller  dealers  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  while  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  products  would  be  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  lower  prices, 
thus  benefiting  both  the  producing  and 
consuming  classes. 

Ask  That  Injunction  Be  Vacated  or 
Modified 

“If  the  injunction  be  not  promptly 
vacated  or  modified,”  concludes  the 
petition,  “the  very  extensive  and  eco¬ 
nomic  facilities  of  the  packers  for  food 
distribution  will  entmely  disappear  and 
the  producers  and  consumers  will  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  as  no  system  of  distribution  other 
than  theirs  will  be  available.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  packers’  system  of  food 
distribution  will  not  tend  to  bring  the 
cost  of  food  back  to  normalcy,  nor  wrill 
the  denial  of  the  future  right  to  use 
such  facilities  keep  down  the  cost  of 
food.  A  continuance  of  the  decree  is 
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not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pub!-'’ 
but  serves  only  the  selfish  purposes  of 
the  wholesale  grocers.” 

The  petition  asserts  that  Armour  & 
Company  and  Wilson  &  Company  are 
willing  to  distribute  foodstuffs  with 
their  facilities  on  a  commission  basis. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  the  plan  offered 
by  the  petition  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


the  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  report 
of  the  inter-departmental  committee 
which  recently  held  hearings  in  the 
matter  in  which  it  is  suggested  that 
the  California  producers  apply  directly 
to  the  District  Court  for  modification 
of  the  injunction.  The  attorney  for  the 
canners  announced  that  application 
will  be  made  to  the  court  for  an  order 
giving  them  a  right  to  enter  the  litiga¬ 
tion. 


It  developed  at  hearings  which  were 
held  in  Washington  recently  regarding 
the  so-called  packers’  consent  decree 
that  Armour  &  Company  held  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  $250,000  on  the  properties  of 
the  California  Co-operative  Canneries 
in  San  Jose  and  Visalia,  California,  and 
that  the  packing  company  was  directly 
interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  output. 


When  Does  Price  Cutting  Become  Unfair  Competition? 


A  N  investigation  to  determine  when 
price-cutting  becomes  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  has  been  asked 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
the  Tobacco  Merchants’  Association, 
and  the  action  of  the  commission  on 
the  appeal  will  be  of  intei'est  to  the 
food  trade,  in  which  exist  many  of  the 
evils  of  which  the  tobacco  merchants 
complain. 

In  a  petition  submitted  last  month  to 
the  commission,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
wholesalers  throughout  the  country  are 
cutting  prices  on  certain  brands  of  ci¬ 
gars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco.  These 
price  cuts  are  being  made,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  among 
those  quoted  being  for  the  elimination 
of  competition  among  manufacturers, 
to  kill  competitive  brands  in  order  to 

Condemnation  of 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  change  in  ad- 
vertising,  which  may  have  its  ef¬ 
fect  felt  in  the  food  industry,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  recent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Winsted  hosiery  case,  up¬ 
holding  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  upon  the  company  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  labels  or  brands 
bearing  terms  which  would  mislead 
the  public  into  believing  the  commod¬ 
ity  so  labeled  to  be  composed  of  a 
material  other  than  that  of  which  it  was 
really  made.  The  order  of  the  com¬ 
mission  resulted  after  a  showing  that 
the  company  labeled  as  “wool”  under¬ 
wear  which  contained  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  that  material. 

While  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  specific  commodities  with 
which  it  was  dealing,  the  decision  will 


foster  the  sale  of  private  brands,  to 
foster  the  sale  of  other  commodities, 
not  of  tobacco,  on  which  the  profits 
were  such  as  to  offset  the  losses  incur¬ 
red  by  the  cut  prices  on  tobacco,  and 
to  lessen  competition  among  the  whole¬ 
salers. 

“Moderate  price-cutting,  when  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  business  rivals  as  a  meant, 
of  competing  for  trade,  is  not  un¬ 
healthy,”  declared  Charles  Dushkind, 
counsel  for  the  tobacco  association,  who 
presented  the  petition  to  the  commis¬ 
sion.  “It  puts  life  into  competition  and 
operates  as  an  effective  stimulant  to 
business.  But  when  price-cutting  ceases 
to  be  moderate  and  becomes  reckless 
and  ruinous,  it  no  longer  constitutes  a 
fair  method  of  trading,  and  instead  of 
acting  as  a  stimulant  to  business  it  has 

Misleading  Labels  by  U. 
May  Affect  Foods 

materially  broaden  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
respect  to  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
constituted  a  real  victory  for  the  com¬ 
mission  since  it  overruled  the  findings 
of  lower  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  when 
misbranded  goods  attract  customers  by 
means  of  the  fraud  which  they  perpe¬ 
trate,  trade  is  diverted  from  tbe  pro¬ 
ducer  of  truthfully  marked  goods.  That 
these  honest  manufacturers  might  pro¬ 
tect  their  trade  by  also  resorting  to  de¬ 
ceptive  labels  is  no  defense.  “The  fact 
that  misrepresentation  and  misdescrip¬ 
tion  have  become  so  common  in  the  knit 
underwear  trade  that  most  dealers  no 
longer  accept  labels  at  their  face  value 
does  not  prevent  their  use  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,”  declared  the 
court. 


quite  a  contrary  effect.  It  not  only 
forces  a  great  many  out  of  business, 
but  it  discourages  those  who  remain  in 
it. 

“We  maintain  that  when  staple  goods 
of  standard  values  are  sold  at,  or  be¬ 
low  cost,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  practice  is  indulged  in  for  sin¬ 
ister  purposes,  for  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  no  man  is  engaged  in  business  for 
philanthropic  reasons,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  purpose  is  to 
destroy  a  rival,  or  to  injure  the  good 
will  of  a  popular  brand,  or  to  attract 
trade  to  other  lines  of  merchandise 
which  yield  a  satisfactory  profit,  the 
practice  is  vicious.  It  is  certainly  un¬ 
fair  and  should  be  condemned  under 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act.” 

S.  Supreme  Court 


“The  honest  manufacturers’  business 
may  suffer,  not  merely  through  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  deceiving  his  customer,  the 
retailer,  but  also  through  the  competi¬ 
tor’s  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  an  unlawful  instrument,  which 
enables  the  retailer  to  increase  his  own 
sales  in  the  dishonest  goods,  thereby 
lessening  the  market  for  the  honest 
product.” 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  in  declaring  that  this  decision 
will  revolutionize  advertising,  assert 
that  the  court’s  findings  are  so  clear 
and  of  such  wide  scope  that  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  the  future  in  forc¬ 
ing  firms  who  are  misbranding  goods  or 
misrepresenting  their  quality  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  desist  from  these  practices  as 
being  unfair  methods  of  competition. 


Packers  and  Stockyard  Regulation  Act  Upheld  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 


fT'  HE  constitutionality  of  the  packer 
and  stockyard  regulation  act  of 
1921  was  affirmed  on  May  1  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  de¬ 
cision  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
stockyards  “are  not  a  place  of  rest  or 
final  destination,  but  a  throat  through 
which  the  current  flows,  and  the  trans¬ 
actions  which  occur  therein  are  only 
incident  to  this  current  from  the  West 
to  the  East  and  from  one  State  to 
another.” 

The  case  was  brought  by  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  dealers  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  stockyards,  who  sought  to  restrain 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  en¬ 


forcing  the  law  under  the  contention 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  inso¬ 
far  as  it  sought  to  control  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
the  issue  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
business  done  in  the  stockyards  be¬ 
tween  the  receipt  of  the  livestock  and 
its  shipment  is  a  part  of  interstate 
commerce. 

The  stockyards  of  the  country  were 
considered  by  Congress  as  great  na¬ 
tional  public  utilities  to  promote  the 
flow  of  commerce,  declared  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Taft,  in  delivering  the  coui’t’s  opin¬ 
ion,  and  in  enacting  this  legislation  it 
was  assumed  “that  they  conduct  a  busi¬ 


ness  affected  by  a  public  use  of  a  na¬ 
tional  character  and  subject  to  national 
regulations.  That  it  is  a  business  within 
the  power  of  regulation  by  legislative 
action  needs  no  discussion.” 

The  decision  in  the  Swift  case,  it  was 
asserted  in  the  opinion,  disposed  of  the 
question  of  interstate  commerce  in 
stockyard  transactions.  The  judgment 
in  that  case  gives  a  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  exposition  which  leaves  in  this 
case  little  but  the  obvious  application 
of  those  principles,  it  was  said,  which 
principles  “have  become  a  fixed  rule  of 
this  court  in  the  construction  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  commerce  clause.” 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Machinery  for  Manufacture  of  Potato  and  Other  Vegetable  Flour 

Descriptions  of  the  Process  Developed  by  the  John  B.  Adt  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  John  B.  Adt  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  has  recently  developed  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  manufacture  of  flour 
from  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
following  experiments  along  this  line 
which  were  conducted  during  the  re¬ 


cent  war.  The  John  B.  Adt  Company, 
in  this  connection,  reports  that  its  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  vegetable  flour 
which  at  present  largely  means  potato 
flour,  is  being  increasingly  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  war,  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  potato  flour  consumed  in  this 
country  was  imported  from  Germany. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  attempts 
to  market  potato  flour  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  but  some  of  these 
flours  were  actually  potato  starch  flour, 
which  requires  scalding. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  vegetable  flours  low,  amounting  to 
about  lVa  cents  per  pound,  depending 
upon  the  cost  of  materials,  but  the  food 
value  is  declared  to  be  comparable  to 
wheat  flour.  By  pre-cooking  the  vege¬ 
table  to  be  milled  into  flour,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  vegetable  flavors  and  quali¬ 
ties  are  developed  and  the  flour  retains 
in  concentrated  form  the  protein  and 
carbohydrate  constituents  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  vegetables 

Although  the  most  important  of  veg¬ 
etable  floui’s  today  is  that  made  from 
potatoes,  as  a  whole,  they  may- be  read- 
ilv  divided  into  three  main  groups; 
White  and  sweet  potato  flours;  pea  and 
bean  flours  and  squash  and  pumpkin 
flours.  Various  uses  are  possible  for 
the  flours  of  these  three  groups.  The 
white  potato  flour  is  useful  to  flavor 


breads  and  cakes  and  by  reason  of  its 
moisture  absorbing  qualities  keeps 
bread  fresh  longer  than  is  possible  with 
wheat  flour  alone.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  thickening  soups,  sauces  and  food 
compounds.  Sweet  potato  flour  is  also 


useful  in  breads,  muffins  and  cakes  and 
may  be  used  in  pies,  where  it  partially 
takes  the  place  of  eggs.  Pea  and  bean 
flours  by  experiment  have  been  found 
good  in  soups,  stews  and  gravies. 
Squash  and  pumpkin  flours  would  be 
chiefly  valuable  in  the  baking  of  pies. 

The  Process  of  Manufacturing 

In  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 
flours  the  same  process  is  used  regard¬ 
less  of  vegetable,  the  process  differing 
only  in  the  preparation  before  cooking. 
The  first  step  is  a  thorough  cleaning 
of  the  vegetable.  Mills  are  generally 
equipped  with  a  machine  for  washing 
and  peeling  the  potato.  When  this  op¬ 
eration  is  completed  on  a  charge  of  ma¬ 
terial,  the  operator  at  the  machine 
opens  a  gate  and  the  potatoes  are  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  buckets  of  a  conveyor, 
which  carries  them  in  a  slow  moving 
stream  across  the  picker  table,  where 
they  are  inspected  and  any  showing  rot 
or  imperfection  are  removed.  At  the 
end  of  the  inspection  the  potatoes  drop 
into  a  second  conveyor,  which  carries 
them  to  a  bin,  situated  directly  above 
the  cooker.  Under  a  15-lb.  steam  pres¬ 
sure  they  are  cooked  for  from  15  min. 
to  25  min.,  the  time  of  cooking  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
vegetable  being  handled,  the  result  de¬ 
sired  being  to  reduce  them  to  a  meali¬ 
ness  that  mashes  easily. 


From  the  cooker,  the  potatoes  are 
discharged  into  another  conveyor,  by 
which  they  are  brought  to  the  flaking 
machine.  Here  practically  all  moisture 
is  removed  from  the  mashed  vegetable, 
which  is  converted  into  a  sheet  of  dry 
fiber,  so  thin  that  during  the  action  of 
the  machine  it  is  broken  into  small 
particles.  The  flaker  is  equipped  with 
either  one  or  two  steam  heated  cylin¬ 
ders,  revolving  outwardly.  The  potato 
mash  is  fed  through  a  hopper  onto  the 
cylinders  from  which  it  is  scrapped. 
This  fiber  comes  off  the  roll  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sheet,  as  thin  as  tissue  paper 
and  is  broken  up  by  the  conveyor  in 
a  trough  below  the  rolls,  from  whence 
it  is  carried  to  a  fan,  which  blows  it 
to  the  flake  bin.  From  here  it  is  fed 
into  an  ordinary  attrition  type  of  mill, 
which  converts  it  into  the  final  state. 
It  then  goes  into  the  flour  bagger, 
where  it  is  packed  as  ordinary  flour. 

Chemical  analyses  of  flour  produced 
from  white  potatoes  shows  10.29  mois¬ 
ture;  3.22  ash;  8.68  protein;  0.32  fat; 

77.49  carbohydrates;  1,616  calories  per 
pound;  and  3.32  sugar.  This  may  be 
compared  to  an  analysis  of  wheat  flour 
showing  12.00  moisture;  0.42  ash; 

12.50  protein;  1.00  fat;  73.83  carbohy- 


The  potatoes  are  thoroughly  washed  in 
this  washer,  which  delivers  a  clean 
product  ready  for  the  cooker. 


This  potato  cooker  is  provided  with  a  perforated  bottom,  which  permits  cook¬ 
ing  in  a  minimum  time.  Potatoes  are  delivered  from  this  cooker  to  the 

flaking  machine. 
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Material  Cost 

per  hr.  per  hr. 

450  lb.  of  coal  at  $.003 .  $1.35 

5  men  1  hr.  at  $.50 .  2.50 

Oil,  water,  light,  etc . 70 

Depreciation  and  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment  of  $40,000  at  15  per 
cent  .  1.25 

6  bags  of  potatoes  at  $.20 .  1.20 

Miscellaneous  expense  .  2.50 


Total  .  $9.50 


With  the  cost  for  600  pounds  of  flour, 
$9.50,  the  cost  of  one  pound  is  approxi¬ 
mately  iy2  cents.  The  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  depends  also  upon  the  quality 
of  the  potato  (starch  content)  and  the 
size  of  the  plant. 

In  favor  of  a  wider  use  of  vegetable 
flours  it  is  agrued  that  one  of  their 
characteristics  is  the  avidity  with  which 
they  absorb  water,  because  of  their 
concentrated  form.  They  require  a 
larger  volume  of  water  or  milk  to  bring 
them  to  consistency  than  ordinary 
wheat  flour  and  produce  more  of  a  giv¬ 
en  recipe  than  is  otherwise  obtained. 
The  sugar  content  of  the  vegetable 
used  is  much  increased  in  the  flour,  a 
relatively  small  sugar  content  in  the 
vegetable  being  multiplied  several 
times  in  the  flour.  In  the  case  of  sweet 
potato  flour  the  sugar  content  reached 
is  28.23  per  cent,  which  permits  of  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
cane  sugar  used.  In  the  baking  of 
bread  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  use  of 
potato  flour  reduces  the  cost  of  baking, 
12  pounds  of  vegetable  flour  to  582 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  producing  a 
highly  satisfactory  loaf  of  bread. 


Flaking  machine  viewed  from  the  driving  end.  Many  of  these  plants  are  now 
installed  and  in  successful  operation. 


drates;  1,647  calories  per  pound  and 
no  sugar. 

Cost  of  Flour  Manufacture 

The  following  table  of  cost  data, 
prepared  by  the  John  B.  Adt  Company, 


presents  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  potato  flour.  The 
figures  were  taken  from  a  plant  using 
two  units  capable  of  handling  3,000 
pounds  of  potatoes  per  hour,  with  a 
net  yield  of  600  pounds  of  flour. 


Automatic  Wrapping  Machine 
Described 

“The  Modern  Package”  is  the  title 
of  an  attractive  booklet  just  issued  by 
the  Stokes  &  Smith  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the 
tight-wrapped  package  produced  by  its 
automatic  wrapping  machines  for  rect¬ 
angular  and  cylindrical  packages. 

This  package  may  be  a  plain,  chip¬ 
board  or  newsboard  carton  with  a 
printed  or  lithographed  wrapper  glued 
to  its  entire  surface.  The  booklet  states 
that  this  package  costs  but  little  more 
than  a  printed  carton  and  less  than  a 
printed  carton  covered  with  a  waxed  - 
paper  wrapper. 

Among  other  advantages  claimed  for 
this  package  are:  That  the  printed  or 
lithographed  colors  show  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  paper  wrapper  than  on 
the  board  of  which  the  carton  is  made; 
that  the  wrapper,  glued  tightly  to  the 
carton,  stiffens  the  package,  increasing 
the  strength  as  much  as  50  per  cent; 
and  that  the  contents  of  the  package 
are  preserved  with  a  constant  moisture 
content,  and  are  fully  protected  against 
dust,  insects,  and  odors,  with  no  loss 
from  leakage  of  sifting. 

The  automatic  wrapping  machine 
wraps  these  packages  in  sizes  from  5- 
cent  packages  up  to  five-pound  flour 
cartons,  at  speeds  ranging  from  45  to 
60  packages  per  minute. 

Operation  is  entirely  automatic,  the 


wrappers  being  fed  automatically 
through  the  gluing  mechanism,  which 
applies  a  thin,  uniform  coating  of  ad¬ 
hesive.  As  the  wrapper  is  not  moist¬ 
ened  on  the  outside,  delicate  colors  and 
printing  are  not  affected. 

The  glued  wrapper  then  meets  the 
unwrapped  package,  and  the  machine 
wraps  and  seals  the  package  accurately 
and  neatly.  The  finished  package  is 
discharged  on  a  traveling  belt  and  may 
be  immediately  packed  for  shipment. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  run  the  package 
through  a  drier,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  when  it  leaves  the  machine. 


A  conveyor  is  arranged  to  carry  the 
unwrapped  package  from  the  filling 
machine  to  the  wrapping  machine.  The 
latter  is  compact  and  can  be  arranged 
with  the  filling  machine  so  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  floor  space  is  required. 

The  Stokes  &  Smith  tight-wrapped 
package  is  declared  to  be  especially 
suitable  for  flour,  cereals,  crackers,  bis¬ 
cuits,  dried  fruits,  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  powdered  soap  and  soap  flakes, 
tobacco  in  all  forms,  and  numerous 
other  products  whose  original  condition 
must  be  preserved  until  they  are  con¬ 
sumed. 


Automatic  Machine  for  tight-wrapped  packages  put  out  by  the  Stokes  & 

Smith  Company  of  Philadelphia. 


European  Trade  in  Condensed  Milk 

Trade  Possibilities  in  France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Austria  and 

Other  Continental  Countries 


IT  is  the  opinion  of  a  prominent 
French  importer  that  the  trade  in 
condensed  milk,  which  has  been 
rapidly  declining  in  the  past  year,  will 
continue  to  fall  otf  progressively  and 
that  in  five  years  from  now  there  will 
be  no  call  whatever  for  American  con¬ 
densed  milk  in  France,  says  Alfred  P. 
Dennis,  special  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
conclusion  is  not  borne  out  by  investi¬ 
gation. 

Adverse  influences  are  bearing  heav¬ 
ily  upon  the  entire  business,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  American  trade  in 
special  brands  can  not  be  maintained 
and  developed.  The  adverse  factors  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  of  two  classes.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  general  considerations, 
such  as  the  unfavorable  exchange  and 
reduced  buying  power,  all  of  which  ap¬ 
ply  not  only  to  France,  but  to  other 
important  consuming  countries. 

A  second  class  of  trade  difficulties  is 
to  be  connected  more  particularly  with 
France.  This  class  includes  (a)  a  low 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk,  as  the 
people  are  by  habit  wine  drinkers  and 
use  little  milk,  even  in  their  morning 
coffee;  (b)  a  rapid  restoration  of  live 
stock,  with  increasing  supplies  of  fresh 
milk;  (c)  the  market  drag  of  surplus 
war  stocks,  of  which  a  considerable 
amount  was  thrown  on  the  market  in 
bad  condition;  and  (d)  the  French  dis¬ 
criminative  tariff,  which  confers  an  ini¬ 
tial  advantage  upon  competitors  against 
American  producers  in  the  canned-milk 
market. 

Offsetting  these  adverse  factors  may 
be  mentioned  certain  favorable  factors, 
such  as  superior  American  manufactur¬ 
ing  technique,  with  production  costs 
that  enable  producers  to  turn  out  bet¬ 
ter  brands  for  the  money.  On  the 
negative  side  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  the  canned-milk  business  has  been 
overdone  in  Europe.  A  reaction  has 
already  set  in  with  marked  curtail¬ 
ment,  especially  in  Switzerland.  Fur¬ 
ther,  continental  dairying  tends  to  re¬ 
vert  to  normal  conditions  under  which 
surplus  milk  is  converted  into  butter 
and  cheese.  In  brief,  the  continental! 
dairy  trade  possesses  a  valuable  good¬ 
will  asset  in  the  cheese  business, 
whereas  in  the  condensed-milk  industry 
it  has  yet  to  acquire  a  position  of  pri¬ 
macy.  In  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Poland  the  sale  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  a  question  of  finance 
rather  than  actual  demand.  In  the  case 
of  France  the  restoration  of  the  dairy¬ 
ing  industry  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  condensed  milk  will  be  supplanted 
hv  fresh  milk.  A  broad  demand  may  be 
built  up  and  maintained  in  the  case  of 


certain  brands.  No  matter  how  plenti¬ 
ful  fresh  milk  may  be,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  some  people  who  distrust  its  pur¬ 
ity  and  are  willing  to  accept  condensed 
milk  as  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

Demand  for  American  Tinned  Milk 
During  War 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ported  but  limited  quantities  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  to  Europe.  It  was  thought 
that  America  could  not  produce  so 
cheaply  as  the  European  countries,  and 
the  European  markets  were  hedged 
about  for  the  most  part  by  high  import 
duties.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
import  duties  yielded  to  food  necessi¬ 
ties.  Coincidentally,  the  decrease  in 
the  native  herds,  accompanied  by  the 
increased  demand  for  portable  food  for 
the  use  of  armies  in  the  field,  gave  im¬ 
petus  to  a  strong  buying  movement. 

At  first  the  demand  for  American 
milk  was  concentrated  on  sweetened 
milk,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sugar 
shortage.  .  The  first  contracts  for 
American  unsweetened  tinned  milk 
were  not  given  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1916.  The  business  increased 
steadily,  unsweetened  milk  tending  to 
overtake  the  sweetened  brands  until  at 
present  unsweetened  milk  imports  are 
about, 75  per  cent  of  the  total.  Trade 
volume  attained  such  proportions  that 
800,000  cases  of  war  stocks  remained 
to  be  disposed  of  in  France  alone  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Naturally, 
these  heavy  stocks  have  affected  the 
market  in  the  past  18  months,  but  at 
present  they  are  nearing  exhaustion. 
There  may  be  35,000  to  50,000  cases 
left,  but  the  amount  is  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  a  determinative  influence 
in  the  market.  With  the  rapid  restora¬ 
tion  of  French  herds  to  something  like 
the  pre-war  status,  import  necessities 
are  obviously  declining.  Much  of  the 
ground,  however,  that  was  lost  in  the 
past  12  months  may  be  regained  by  the 
right  sort  of  trade  campaigning.  In 
brief,  a  trade  in  special  brands  may  be 
built  up  through  advertising  and  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmanship.  Safety  and 
purity  are  the  qualities  that  should  be 
emphasized  in  a  campaign  of  this  soi't. 
To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before 
people  are  demanding  that  the  milk 
used  for  human  consumption  be  steri¬ 
lized  in  some  way.  Leading  hotels  in 
the  principal  urban  centers  of  France 
boil  all  milk  before  it  is  offered  to 
guests  for  consumption. 

Competition  Offered  by  European 
Brands 

There  is  only  one  important  canned- 
milk  factory  in  France,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  country  will  become  an 


important  producer  in  the  near  future. 
The  French  prefer  to  devote  surplus 
fresh  milk  to  cheese  and  butter  mak¬ 
ing.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  canned- 
milk  industry  of  Europe  may  be  said 
to  have  originated,  the  trade  has  passed 
through  many  changes  in  the  past  sev¬ 
en  years.  Business  has  clearly  been 
overdone,  and,  with  the  sharp  reaction 
in  demand,  accompanied  by  falling 
prices,  the  whole  tendency  now  is 
toward  curtailment.  Swiss  competition 
in  the  next  few  years  will  manifest 
itself  on  the  side  of  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  A  certain  brand  of  Swiss 
milk  is  being  liberally  advertised  at 
present  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
best  canned  milk  produced  in  the  world. 
The  major  premise  of  the  argument  is 
the  statement  that  the  Swiss  cows  pro¬ 
duce  the  richest  milk  and  that  the 
manufacturers,  using  the  best  raw 
material  and  employing  the  best  meth¬ 
ods,  produce  a  brand  that  excels  all 
others.  This  particular  Swiss  firm 
claims  that  its  milk  contains  27y2  per 
cent  more  cream  (butter  fat)  than  one 
leading  American  brand  and  3iy2  per 
cent  more  than  another.  Standard 
American  brands  contain  butter  fats  to 
the  amount  of,  say  8  per  cent,  whereas 
the  Swiss  brands  run  as  high  as  10  to 
12y2  per  cent.  The  American  manu¬ 
facturer  could  easily  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  butter  fat  in  his  product, 
but  the  price  would  have  to  be  raised 
accordingly.  The  object  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  is  to  produce  a  milk 
adapted  not  only  to  the  popular  taste 
but  to  the  popular  purse.  The  past 
market  verdict  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  view  of  the  American  producer 
that  low  price,  rather  than  richness  in 
quality,  is  the  thing  desired  by  the 
European  trade. 

During  the  war  the  Dutch  developed 
their  canned-milk  industry  tremendous¬ 
ly.  They  stuck,  however,  to  the  old  line 
of  sweetened  milk,  and  there  is  only 
one  factory  in  the  Netherlands  now 
that  specializes  in  the  unsweetened 
brand.  The  Dutch  butter-fat  standard 
for  condensed  milk  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  American,  although  at  pres¬ 
ent  some  special  business  is  being  done 
in  a  low-grade  canned  milk  prepared 
from  skimmed  milk.  This  product  is 
used  largely  by  British  coal  miners. 

Denmark,  a  great  dairy  country,  en¬ 
tered  the  condensed-milk  industry 
rather  late  and  is  but  a  slight  competi¬ 
tive  influence  in  western  Europe  out¬ 
side  of  England,  where  a  considerable 
trade  is  done.  This  trade  tends  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Danish  export  butter  trade.  It 
is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the  Danes 
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export  their  butter  and  eat  its  cheaper 
substiute,  margarin.  In  like  manner 
a  fine  quality  of  condensed  milk  is  ex¬ 
ported  from  Denmark  to  England,  and 
the  skimmed  milk,  out  of  which  infe¬ 
rior  brands  might  be  manufactured,  is 
consumed  at  home. 

Growth  of  American  Industry — 
European  Market 

Before  the  war  the  American  con¬ 
densed-milk  industry  contented  itself 
with  supplying  domestic  needs.  These 
domestic  requirements  ran  slightly 
under  20,000,000  cases  a  year.  In  the 
boom  period  culminating  in  1919,  about 
39,000,000  cases  were  produced,  or 
nearly  100  per  cent  more  than  was 
needed  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
surplus  represented  nearly  75  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  consumption  of  canned 
milk  in  1914.  In  1920  the  United 
States  production  dropped  to  less  than 
25,000,000  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  whereas  the  United  States 
attained  peak  production  in  1919,  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  reached  its  highest 
production  point  only  in  1921.  A  swift 
reaction  has  now  set  in,  with  evidences 
of  marked  curtailment.  One  may  not 
reasonably  anticipate  a  return  to  the 
small  pre-war  production,  but  the  drift 
just  now  is  plainly  toward  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  cheese  and  butter  making  at  the 
expense  of  the  newly  developed  canned- 
milk  industry.  Even  Italy,  which  can 
not  be  rated  as  a  dairy  country,  has 
produced  some  canned  milk  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Italian  canned 
milk  has  been  offered  within  the  past 
30  days  on  the  Paris  market,  but  at 
prices  considerably  above  American 
brands  of  equal  quality.  Spain  has  been 
buying  large  quantities  of  tinned  milk 
through  its  former  source  of  supply, 
the  Netherlands. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  more  condensed  milk  could  be 
used  now  than  Germany.  The  reduced 
herds  and  the  scarcity  of  fodder,  due 
to  last  season’s  prolonged  drought, 
combine  to  produce  a  severe  shortage 
in  the  supplies  of  fresh  milk.  Trade 
with  the  United  States  is  affected  by 
the  difficulty  of  financing  imports.  The 
same  demand,  only  more  acute,  exists 
for  condensed  milk  in  Austria  and  Po¬ 
land,  with  the  difficulties  of  finance 
more  involved.  It  is  learned  that  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  much  wanted  in  Greece, 
that  market  being  at  present  supplied 
by  a  well-known  European  house  that 
has  recently  established  factories  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  in  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  satisfaction  of  this  demand 
awaits,  as  in  the  case  of  central  Eu¬ 
rope,  sound  measures  of  finance. 

French  Imports  of  Condensed  Milk 

French  imports  of  sweetened  and  un¬ 
sweetened  condensed  milk  (given  in 
metric  tons),  also  the  principal  sources 
of  supply,  during  the  years  1913,  1920, 
and  1921  are  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table. 

American  trade  in  condensed  milk, 
stimulated  in  1919  to  nearly  100  per 
cent  production  above  home  consump- 


Countries  of  origin 

Total  . 

Switzerland  . 

Netherlands  . 

Germany  . . 

Great  Britain  . . 

Belgium  . 

Canada  . 

United  States  . 

Other  countries  . 

tion  requirements,  must  continue  the 
policy  of  curtailment  unless  home  de¬ 
mand  can  be  increased  and  at  the  same 
time  the  swift  decline  in  continental 
buying  arrested.  In  respect  to  the 
European  trade  American  manufac¬ 
turers  occupy  a  position  of  both  weak¬ 
ness  and  strength.  The  weakness  is 
due  to  increased  continental  competi¬ 
tion,  tariff  barriers,  and  a  reduced  pur¬ 
chasing  power  through  the  general  im¬ 
poverishment  of  European  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  call  for  cheaper 
food  invests  American  brands  with  a 
more  popular  appeal  than  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  European  makes.  Further,  the 
progressive  appreciation  of  the  curren¬ 
cies  of  both  France  and  Great  Britain 
is  a  favorable  factor  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  American  tinned-milk  trade. 
The  day  has  passed  when  the  American 
manufacturers  can  hope  to  sell  in 
round  lots  on  general  consignment  to 
European  markets.  This  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean,  however,  that  they  can 
do  no  business  in  Europe.  It  rather 
means  that  they  can  rebuild  business 
on  the  more  stable  foundation  of  popu¬ 
larizing  certain  American  brands.  The 
one  thing  needed  in  Europe  today  is 
cheap,  pure,  portable  foods — foods  that 
can  be  used  for  children  and  for  sick 
and  undernourished  people. 

The  Situation  in  Austria 
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235  762 

2.614  426 
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tics  for  1921  are  available  for  only  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  imports  were  8,900  metric  tons, 
3,300  tons  being  supplied  by  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  1,500  by  Switzerland,  1,000  by 
the  United  States,  and  700  tons  by 
France.  The  purchases  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  year  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  those  for  the 
first  half. 

The  chief  difficulties  affecting  the  sale 
of  American  canned  milk  in  Austria 
are  the  questions  of  credit,  exchange, 
and  delivery.  These  hindrances  to 
trade  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  large  transit  stocks  in 
the  capitals  of  all  the  Austrian  Prov¬ 
inces. 

Canned  Milk  Trade  in  the  Netherlands 

Consul  General  George  E.  Anderson, 
Rotterdam,  wrote  as  follows,  concern¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands: 

It  is  rather  significant  that  as  the 
export  market  for  Dutch  butter  and 
cheese  becomes  more  restricted  and  the 
domestic  market  is  invaded  by  Danish 
and  Australian  butter,  the  export  of 
condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  and  other 
milk  products  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  total  volume  of  these  ex¬ 
ports  in  1921  was  96,652  metric  tons, 
with  a  value  of  $20,005,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  73,016  tons,  valued  at  $16,- 
252,000,  in  1920. 


Unsweetened  milk 
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Sweetened  milk - 
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The  supply  of  fresh  milk  in  Vienna 
is  now  only  108,000  liters  (29,000  gal¬ 
lons)  daily,  whereas  before  the  war  it 
was  about  900,000  liters  (238,000  gal¬ 
lons),  says  Consul  Carol  H.  Foster,  of 
Vienna.  The  Austrian  provinces  can 
not  supply  the  need,  as  they  are  ham¬ 
pered  by  a  law  that  fresh  milk  must 
be  sold  at  168  Austrian  crowns  per 
liter  (about  4  cents  a  quart),  which  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
This  causes  the  Austrian  producer  to 
make  butter  and  feed  the  skimmed 
milk  to  the  hogs,  rather  than  sell  the 
fresh  milk.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
fodder,  and  facilities  for  milk  transpor¬ 
tation  are  limited  and  expensive, 
whereas  butter  and  pork  can  easily  be 
transported  and  disposed  of  in  ways 
not  subject  to  state  control.  Moreover, 
as  a  natural  result  of  the  war,  Austrian 
herds  are  small  and  in  poor  condition. 
As  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  milk 
can  not  be  obtained,  the  consumer  must 
turn  to  imported  preserved  milk. 

Impoi'ts  of  preserved  milk  into  Aus¬ 
tria  in  1920  amounted  to  11,500  metric 
tons,  of  which  1,000  tons  came  from 
Italy,  1,500  from  the  Netherlands,  3,- 
100  from  Switzerland,  and  5,000  tons 
from  the  United  States.  Official  statis- 


Exports  of  fresh  skimmed  milk  in 
1921  were  5,000  metric  tons,  valued  at 
$91,000,  as  compared  with  no  shipments 
in  1920;  and  of  fresh  full  milk,  11,000 
tons,  value  $476,000,  against  14,000 
tons,  value  $596,000,  in  1920.  Germanv 
takes  practically  all  of  the  fresh  milk 
shipped  from  this  country. 

There  were  23,000  metric  tons  of 
sweetened  condensed  full  milk,  valued 
at  $6,478,000,  shipped  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  during  the  past  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  17,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,- 
025,000  in  1920.  The  principal  purchas¬ 
er  in  1921  was  Great  Britain,  with  11,- 
000  tons,  valued  at  $3,082,000.  In  the 
previous  year  Germany  was  the  chief 
buyer,  with  6,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,- 
668,000,  followed  closely  by  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  with  nearly  4,000  tons, 
value  $1,173,000,  and  Great  Britain, 
with  above  3,000  tons,  value  $1,007,000. 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk 
to  the  amount  of  51,000  tons,  valued  at 
$10,531,000,  was  shipped  in  1921,  as 
against  35,000  tons,  valued  at  $8,573,- 
000,  in  1920.  Great  Britain  took  the 
greater  part  of  these  shipments  in  both 
years,  with  47,000  tons,  valued  at  $9,- 
807,000,  in  1921,  and  29,000  tons,  value 
$7,061,000.  in  the  previous  year. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Small  Reductions  in 
Wages  by  Packers 


Present  Rates  Are  Only  Slightly 
Below  the  Peak  Reached  in 
1920 


Results  of  a  study  of  hours,  wage  rates, 
earnings  and  working  conditions  in  the 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry 
for  the  years  1917  and  1921  have  just  been 
made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  The  1921  figures  are  for  thirty-four 
establishments  and  for  28,969  males  and 
3,448  females,  representing  approximately 
35  per  cent  of  the  industry.  Eighteen  of 
the  most  important  packing  centers  in 
thirteen  States  were  covered. 

The  peak  in  the  wage  rates,  as  shown  by 
the  survey,  was  reached  in  1920,  followed 
in  the  winter  of  1920-21  and  spring  of  1921 
by  reductions  of  8  cents  an  hour  in  hourly 
rates  and  12%  per  cent  in  piece  rates  by 
twenty- six  establishments,  and  of  10  per 
cent  in  hourly,  piece  and  weekly  rates  by 
two  establishments.  Small  reductions  were 
made  by  three  other  establishments.  Two 
establishments,  up  to  May  1,  1921,  had 

made  no  reduction  in  rates. 

The  1917  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  of  males  for  the  industry  for  all  es¬ 
tablishments  covered  in  the  study,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  yesterday  from 
the  bureau,  “was  $0,272  and  of  females 
$0,178.  The  1920  average  of  males  before 
any  reductions  had  been  made  was  $0.58, 
and  of  females  $0.43.  The  average  of  males 
after  the  reductions  was  $0,505  and  of  fe¬ 
males  $0,362. 

The  Wages  By  Departments 

“The  1917  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  of  males  by  departments  ranged  from 
$0,236  in  the  canning  department  to  $0,313 
in  th£  cattle  killing  department,  and  of  fe¬ 
males  ranged  from  $0.15  in  the  hog  killing 
department  to  $0,217  in  cutting  or  fresh 
pork  department.  The  1920  averages  or  the 
peak  in  the  wage  rate  of  males  ranged 
from  $0.53  in  lard  and  oleo  department  to 
$0,642  in  maintenance  and  repair,  and  of 
females  ranged  from  $0,364  in  cutting  or 
fresh  beef  department  to  $0,459  in  cutting 
or  fresh  pork  department.  The  average  of 
males  in  1921  after  the  reductions  ranged 
from  $0,463  in  cured  meat  to  $0,556  in  sheep 
and  calf  killing  department,  and  of  fe¬ 
males  ranged  from  $0,308  in  cutting  or 
fresh  beef  department  to  $0,402  in  cutting 
or  fresh  pork  department. 

‘‘The  1917  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  of  males  by  occupation  excluding  em¬ 
ployes  of  maintenance  and  repair  ranged 
from  $0,133  for  laborers  in  the  lard  and 
oleo  department  to  $0,702  for  sheep  and  calf 
butchers  in  the  sheep  and  calf  killing  de¬ 
partment.  The  average  for  females  ranged 
from  $0.14  for  tripe  scalders  and  cookers  to 
$0,232  for  painters  in  the  canning  depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  1920  average  rates  of  wages  per 
hour  of  males  by  occupation  before  the  re¬ 
duction  ranged  from  $0.41  for  cap  setters 
in  the  canning  department  to  $1,422  for 
sheep  and  calf  butchers  in  the  sheep  and 
calf  killing  department.  The  average  rate 


of  females  ranged  from  $0.25  for  truckers 
in  the  cured  meat  department  to  $0.43  for 
truckers  in  the  casting  department. 

Basic  8-Hour  Day  the  Rule 

“The  1921  average  rate  of  wages  per  hour 
of  males  by  occupation  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  ranged  from  $0.33  for  cap  setters  in  the 
canning  department  to  $1,396  for  sheep  and 
calf  butchers  in  the  sheep  killing  depart¬ 
ment.  The  average  of  females  ranged 
from  $0.25  for  truckers  in  the  cured  meat 
department  to  $0.45  for  truckers  in  the 
canning  department. 

"In  1921  all  the  34  establishments  except 
three  had  the  basic  8-hour  day,  with  over¬ 
time  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  and  double  the  regular  rate  for  work 
on  Sunday  and  holidays.  In  1921  all  of  the 
34  establishments  except  seven  guaranteed 
all  employees  40  hours’  pay  per  week.  The 
seven  paid  for  actual  hours  worked.” 


Large  Exports  of  Corn  Are  Indi¬ 
cated  for  1922 

March  exports  of  corn  from  the  United 
States  indicate  that  1922  may  possibly  be 
a  record-breaking  year  for  the  export  of 
this  commodity,  says  the  National  City 
Bank,  New  York.  The  March  figures  for 
shipments  of  corn  to  foreign  markets  show 
22,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  13,000,000 
bushels  in  March,  1921.  Estimated  on  this 
basis  the  exports  of  corn  for  the  current 
year  may  exceed  those  of  the  record  break¬ 
ing  year  of  1900,  when  shipments  abroad 
were  213,000,000  bushels. 

The  report  of  the  bank  continues: 

Whether  prohibition  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  any  efforts  which  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  United  States  may  have  made 
to  push  their  sales  abroad  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pre- 
pi  ohibition  use  of  corn  in  distilling  and 
brewing  ranged  as  high  as  50,000,000  bushels 
a  year.  At  least  the  rate  at  which  the 
exports  are  now  running,  22,000,000  bushels 
per  month,  is  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of 
the  average  exportation  of  the  two  high 
record  years,  1898  and  1900.” 


German  Asparagus  Is  Again 
Offered  in  United  States 

German  canned  asparagus  is  now  being 
offered  in  the  American  market,  the  only 
evidence  of  any  revival  of  the  vegetable 
exports  which  Germany  made  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  war.  Davies  &  Kahn, 
New  York  brokers,  have  been  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Konservenfabrik, 
Braumschweig,  Germany,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  samples  of  the  1922  pack  of  this 
company.  This  asparagus  is  labeled  with 
the  German  name  “spargel”  and  is  put 
up  in  cylinder  cans  of  %  kilogram  and 
one  kilogram  weights.  Tips,  soup  aspara¬ 
gus  and  whole  stalks  are  offered.  Prices 
are  quoted  on  a  “mark”  basis. 


Sauerkraut  to  be  Advertised  by  Kraut 
Packers  Association 

The  National  Kraut  Packers  Association, 
Fremont,  Ohio,  through  the  Conover- 
Mooney  Company,  Chicago,  will  shortly 
present  an  extensive  advertising  campaign, 
the  basis  6f  which  will  be  the  medicinal 
and  remedial  properties,  claimed  for  sauer¬ 
kraut  hy  the  packers. 


Meats  for  Export  are 
Near  1913  Prices 

Average  Pound  Value  in  1921  Was 
14%  Cents,  While  It  Was 
30y2  at  End  of  War 


The  average  value  per  pound  of  all 
meat  and  meat  products  exported  during 
1921  was  14%  cents,  as  compared  with 
approximately  30  Ms  cents  in  1919,  the  peak 
year,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 

“The  average  value  per  pound  of  meat 
exported  during  the  month  of  February, 
1922,  the  latest  date  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available,”  says  the  institute, 
“was  only  slightly  above  the  value  per 
pound  of  meat  .exported  during  Febru¬ 
ary,  1913.” 

The  quantity,  value  and  average  value 
per  pound  of  meat  exports  for  the  various 
years  since  1913  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  table: 

Quantity  Av.  Price 

Year  (Pounds)  Value  Per  Lb. 

1913 .  1.302,833,615  $152,865,924  $.1173 

1918  .  3,159,116,126  829,660,905  ,2626 

1919  .  3,242,603,537  985,011,330  .3038 

1920  .  1,883,389,053  449,015,777  .2384 

1921  .  1,945,660,210  287,070,966  .1475 


The  export  figures,  it  is  explained, 
cover  fresh,  pickled  and  cured  meats  of 
all  kinds,  animal  fats,  sausage  and  sau¬ 
sage  casings. 

“Many  of  the  pork  cuts  exported  are 
unfinished,”  says  the  statement.  “That 
is,  they  have  not  been  smoked  and  other¬ 
wise  fully  prepared  for  the  consumers’ 
use.  On  these  cuts  the  curing  process 
is  completed  abroad. 

‘‘With  allowance  for  such  considerations, 
the  value  of  meat  exports  per  pound  is 
in  line  with  average  wholesale  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  here.” 


Royal  Baking  Powder  Had  Record 
Sale  in  1921 

In  a  statement  addressed  to  the  grocery 
trade,  F.  D.  Bristley,  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  says  that 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  powder  during  1921  exceeded  the  rec¬ 
ord  made  in  any  preceding  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company. 

In  telling  of  the  world-wide  sale  of 
Royal  Baking  Powder  the  statement  says: 

“Royal  Baking  Powder  was  used  by  the 
Peary  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  and  by 
the  Scott  expedition  to  the  South  Pole.  Its 
empty  tins  have  been  found  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in 
the  prospectors’  camps  of  Alaska  and  on 
the  desert  of  the  Sahara.” 


Merger  of  Meat  Packers  Denied 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Armour  &  Company, 
has  authorized  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  to  say  that  the  rumored  consolidation 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Wilson  & 
Company  and  Armour  &  Company  is  with¬ 
out  foundation,  insofar  as  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  or  Mr.  Armour  are  concerned  and  in 
addition  he  states  that  he  has  no  informa¬ 
tion  indicative  of  such  a  merger. 
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Objections  to  Tariff  by 
Food  Importers 

Protests  Will  be  Filed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Against  Rates  Declared  to 
be  Unfair 


Food  importers  generally  are  opposed 
strongly  to  trie  Fordney  tariff  and  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  is  being  voiced  by 
domestic  producers  to  various  provisions 
of  the  tariff..  There  is  some  criticism  of 
California  by  many  of  those  objecting  to 
the  tariff,  who  claim  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  played  politics  by 
favoring  California  products  in  the  bill. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  these  objectors  that 
impossible  restrictions  have  been  placed 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  in 
markets  where  California  cannot  possibly 
provide  the  entire  supply. 

In  the  recently  presented  brief  of  the 
Dried  Fruit  Association,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  recently  increased  demand  for 
nuts  far  exceeds  California’s  capacity 
and  that  prices  of  both  domestic  and  im¬ 
ported  nuts  have  rapidly  advanced  under 
the  present  specific  duty  of  4  cents  a 
pound.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  need  'for 
nuts  from  abroad  as  well  as  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  the  Dried 
Fruit  Association  points  out  that  the  tariff 
on  whole-nuts  has  been  advanced  to  5 
cents  a  pound  for  a  majority  of  varieties 
and  on  shelled-nutmeat  the  rate  is  up  12 
cents  on  walnuts  and  15  cents  on  almonds. 

It  is  argued  that  there  was  no  need  for 
further  protection  on  either  walnuts  or 
almonds  and  that  there  is  no  adequate  rea¬ 
son  for  advancing  the  price  of  nutmeats. 
After  a  long  effort  it  has  been  possible  to 
increase  the  use  of  nuts  in  the  pastry  and 
confectionary  trades,  but  the  new  tariff 
means  an  increase  in  the  price  of  nuts  to 
these  trades  of  from  8  cents  to  11  cents  a 
pound. 

“It  will  advance  shelled  nuts  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  not  far  from  20  cents  a  pound 
and  without  any  reason,”  according  to  Lou 
B.  Parsons,  Seeman  Brothers,  New  York, 
formerly  president  of  the  Dried  Fruit  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  green  fruit  importers  point  out  that 
under  the  old  tariff  foreign  vegetables 
rarely  came  in  extensively,  except  when 
there  was  a  real  scarcity  in  the  domestic 
supply  and  prices  went  up  to  a  point  where 
profitable  importation  was  possible.  It  is 
argued  that  the  Valencia  onion  saved  the 
market  this  year.  Under  the  old  tariff 
the  rate  was  30  cents  a  bushel  and  under 
the  emergency  measure  40  cents,  but  the 
proposed  rate  is  50  cents,  which  would 
probably  shut  out  completely  products 
which  never  come  into  the  country  until 
they  are  really  needed. 

The  proposed  change  of  the  tariff  from 
a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  is  also 
meeting  objection.  As  an  example,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  present  duty  on 
mushrooms,  in  which  the  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  extremely  small,  is  2^  cents  a 
pound.  On  present  values  this  would 
amount  to  about  10  cents.  If  the  Fordney 
tariff  were  changed  to  ad  valorem,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rate  would  jump  to  about  55  per 
cent.  Fish  in  brine,  which  are  now  on  the 
free-list  under  the  Fordney  tariff,  would 
pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  adding  about 
$3.50  a  barrel  to  the  imported  product. 

The  olive  importers  are  also  dissatisfied. 
The  old  tariff  on  olives  was  15  cents  a  gal¬ 


lon,  the  emergency  tariff  25  cents  and  the 
proposed  tariff  is  30  cents  a  gallon  on 
stuffed  and  20  cents  on  whole  olives. 

A  brief  on  olive  oil  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Olive  Oil  Association  of 
America,  favoring  a  2  cents  differential 
between  bulk  and  container  oil.  The  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  provides  a  rate  of  40  cents  a 
gallon  on  bulk  oil  and  50  cents  on  oil  in 
containers.  The  importers  of  olive  oil  gen¬ 
erally  favored  a  30  cents  a  gallon  rate  on 
bulk  oil  and  50  cents  a  gallon  on  oil  in 
containers 

Charles  H.  Bentley  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  says 
that  while  the  canning  industry  and  others 
require  foreign  markets,  the  tariff  imposed 
upon  American  goods  by  foreign  countries 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  rates 
in  the  new  tariff  bill.  He  points  out  that 
section  302  of  the  bill  should  be  broadened 
to  prevent  foreign  merchandise  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  United  States  on  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  respective  countries  of 
origin  charge  on  products  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  when  shipped  to  them  from  'this 
country.  - 

Green  Olive  Importers  Engage  in 
Advertising 

Although  the  United  States  is  today  a 
consumer  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  green 
olive  production  of  the  world,  the  American 
Importers  of  Spanish  Olives  have  entered 
into  an  advertising  campaign  to  extend  the 
use  of  green  olives.  The  average  imports 
of  Spanish  green  olives  is  3,337,954  gallons 
a  year,  which  reduced  to  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  only  about  12  olives  a  year 
for  each  individual. 

The  advertising  is  so  presented  as  to  be 
valuable  to  all  importers  of  Spanish  olives, 
but  it  is  being  paid  for  by  ten  companies. 
They  are  La  Manna,  Azema  &  Farnan, 
Aguimbau  &  Ramee,  Inc.,  R.  C.  Williams 
&  Company,  E.  Sanchez  &  Company  and 
the  Falcon  Packing  Company,  Inc.,  all  in 
New  York,  Mawer-Gulden-Annis,  Inc.,  and 
Van  Dyke  &  Reeves,  Inc.,  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago,  and 
the  William  Edwards  Company  and  the 
Weideman  Company  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  fund  provided  is  sufficiently  large 
to  give  jobbers  and  retailers  a  start  for 
local  advertising  in  their  own  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  provided  by  a  tax  paid 
by  the  curers  of  olives  in  Spain  on  every 
gallon  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
another  tax  paid  by  the  gallon  by  the  im¬ 
porters.  — 

Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Company  in 
Hands  of  Receiver 

A  receiver  has  been  appointed  for  the 
Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Company,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  with  plants  in  19  cities  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  V.  Va. 
President  W.  J.  Sears  in  a  statement  said 
that  heavy  losses  to  wholesale  grocers 
because  of  deflation  in  values,  forced  the 
company  to  carry  large  inventories,  on 
which  it  in  turn  sustained  a  shrinkage  in 
declining  prices.  Harry  McGartney,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  named  receiver. 


E.  S.  Moorehead  Becomes  Sales  Manager 
of  Peach  and  Fig  Growers 

E.  S.  Moorehead,  for  the  past  year  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  and  manager  of  spe¬ 
cial  sales  of  the  California  Peach  and  Fig 
Growers,  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company  succeeding  A.  J.  Stur- 
tevant,  Jr.,  wrho  is  retiring  to  take  charge 
of  his  orchard  interests.  Mr..  Moorehead 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  California 
Olive  Association. 


Macaroni  Makers  Form 
Promotion  Bureau 

To  Undertake  Educational  Cam¬ 
paign  Among  Housewives  to 
Bring  About  Increased  Use 


As  a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  held 
in  Chicago  by  some  of  the  leading  macaroni 
manufacturers,  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  an  association  of  package  macaroni  man¬ 
ufacturers  has  been  agreed  upon.  This 
movement  has  the  support  of  the  leaders 
of  the  industry,  who  realize  the  necessity 
of  a  concerted  and  consistent  educational 
campaign  that  will  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  macaroni  products,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  American  housewives. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  that  city 
in  December,  various  plans  were  submit¬ 
ted,  all  of  which  had  some  very  good  fea¬ 
tures.  In  order  that  they  might  be  given 
full  consideration,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  vrith  Lloyd  M.  Skinner  of  the 
Skinner  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha. 
Neb.,  as  chairman  to  study  the  various 
plans  and  to  recommend  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  something  on  which  most  could 
agree.  The  committee  did  some  extensive 
research  work,  studying  with  particular  in. 
terest  the  activities  of  other  manufacturing 
and  selling  groups  and  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on  March  9,  an  at¬ 
tractive  proposition  was  recommended  and 
without  a  great  deal  of  discussion  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

The  organization  work  has  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressed  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
April  28,  by-laws  were  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed,  officers  elected  and  application  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  made  for  a  charter  for  the 
American  Package  Macaroni  Association, 
Incorporated  (not  for  profit)  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  Illinois. 

Officers  for  the  current  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Lloyd  M.  Skinner, 
Skinner  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  vice-president,  L.  J.  Tujague,  Tu- 
jague  Food  Products  Company,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans;  treasurer,  John  L.  Fortune,  For¬ 
tune  Products  Company,  Chicago;  secretary 
and  manager,  C.  F.  Keene. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the 
above  officers  and  John  G.  Elbs,  Woodcock 
Macaroni  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  H. 
E.  Gooch.  Gooch  Food  Products  Company, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  F.  W.  Foulds,  Foulds  Milling 
Company,  Chicago;  B.  F.  Heustis,  Huron 
Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  F. 
W.  Foulds,  chairman,  John  L.  Fortune,  and 
John  G.  Elbs. 

While  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  educational  work  and  advertising 
that  will  bring  about  a  consumption  of 
these  products,  many  times  in  excess  of 
present  use,  the  immediate  promotional 
program  wTill  be  limited  to  an  educational 
campaign  direct  to  the  housewife,  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer.  Later  a  national 
campaign  of  advertising  through  recognized 
mediums  will  be  instituted. 


U.  S.  Food  Products  Corporation  Applies 
for  Bankruptcy 

The  U.  S.  Food  Products  Corporation, 
25  Broadway,  New  York,  has  filed  sched¬ 
ules  in  bankruptcy,  listing  its  liabirities 
at  $36,996,830,  including  liabilities  of 
subsidiary  companies  and  assets  of  $57.- 
842,896. 
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DOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  is  made  from 
^  pure  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  derived  from 
grapes.  It  perfectly  leavens  the  food,  making 
it  appetizing,  delicious  and  healthful,  and  its 
superiority  in  all  the  qualities  that  make  ^the 
perfect  baking  powder  is  never  questioned. 

Royal  Contains  No  Alum  — 

Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


.  V 


Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  New  York 
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American  Lard  is  Su¬ 
preme  in  France 

Our  Exports  to  That  Country 
Normally  Four  or  Five  Times 
All  Other  Countries 


In  the  lard  trade,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  French  market  has 
been  one  of  undisputed  primacy  for  years, 
says  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  In  1913 
American  shipments  to  France  were  more 
than  4,000  tons  and  in  1919  they  attained 
the  impressive  figure  of  37,600  tons.  In 
1920,  however,  the  trade  declined  to  25,400 
tons.  Despite  adverse  trade  conditions  all 
over  the  world  in  1921,  the  United  States 
sold  21,600  tons  of  lard  in  France  during 
the  year.  In  brief,  American  trade  in  lard 
with  France  is  normally  four  or  five  times 
as  large  as  that  of  all  other  countries  com¬ 
bined. 

Figures  may  be  given  for  one  other  prin¬ 
cipal  item  in  the  hog-products  trade:  that 
is,  sausage.  Even  before  the  war  the 
United  States  held  first  rank  as  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  sausage  to  France,  furnishing  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  sau¬ 
sage  imported  into  the  country  in  1913.  In 
1920  France  imported  from  the  United 
States  nearly  seven  times  the  amount  taken 
from  all  other  countries,  and  in  1921  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  from  other  sources. 

French  sausage  shares  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  fresh  meat.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  when  fresh,  but  it  has 
poor  keeping  qualities.  American  sausage, 
made  from  chilled  meat  scientifically 
treated,  with  the  processes  of  manufacture 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
keeps  throughout  the  year  and  sells  in 
France  in  competition  with  the  famous 
Ai  les  sausage.  The  kind  most  in  favor  is 
the  large  sausage  from  12  to  18  inches  long, 
made  of  pork  meat  with  a  small  admixture 
of  beef  and  put  up  in  hog  casings. 

Oleo  Stocks 

Beef  and  other  fats  are  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  as  stock  by  the  French  margarin 
and  soap  manufacturers.  There  is  no 
duty  on  this  class  of  imports.  American 
oleo  stock  is  preferred  to  South  American, 
as  it  is  the  product  of  corn  rather  than 
grass-fed  cattle.  The  important  tallow 
business  connected  with  the  French  soap 
trade  has  its  center  at  Marseille.  The 
Fiench  margarin  makers  are  complaining 
of  Dutch  competition,  although  they  are 
protected  by  a  general  duty  of  35  francs 
per  100  kilos  ($3.07  per  100  pounds).  Cheap 
butter  has  hurt  both  the  lard  and  mar¬ 
garin  trade.  The  prevailing  low  price  of 
butter  is  to  be  connected  with  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  French  live-stock  industry  and 
the  unloading  on  the  French  market  of 
huge  Government  stocks  of  British  colonial 
butter. 

The  position  of  the  American  hog- 
products  trade  with  France  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  by  stating  that  the  sales  of  fat- 
backs,  bellies,  hams,  and  picnics  is  fall¬ 
ing  away  as  a  result  of  high  tariff,  adverse 
exchange,  and  abundant  supplies  of  native 
fresh  meat.  The  sausage  business  is  on  a 
better  foundation,  American  sausage  is 
well  liked  and  during  five  months  of  the 
year  is  not  subject  to  severe  competition 
from  the  domestic  article.  Lard  is  the 
principal  article  in  the  United  States  hog- 
products  trade  with  France,  as  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  will  likely  remain  so.  It  is  an 
almost  indispensable  item  in  French  house¬ 


holds  and  has  little  to  fear  from  either 
domestic  or  Continental  competition. 


Ward  Baking  Company  Markets 
$5  Cake  Successfully 

The  Ward  Baking  Company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  sell  a  high  grade  fruit 
cake  at  $5  has  met  with  unusual  success. 
When  the  company  first  put  its  Paradise 
fruit  cake  on  the  market  it  was  foreseen 
that  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in 
selling  a  cake  at  this  price.  An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  was  instituted,  and  this 
coupled  with  the  Ward  Baking  Company’s 
facilities  for  distribution  aided  materially 
in  making  this  cake  popular  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  greatest  success  was  attained  in 
advertising  it  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

The  first  real  selling  test  came  in  1920, 
when  more  than  100,000  cakes  were  sold, 
the  presenting  of  the  cake  as  a  gift,  evi¬ 
dently  appealing  to  the  public.  In  1921  the 
sales  .mounted  even  higher.  While  the 
cake  as  a  gift  was  the  principal  argu¬ 
ment,  there  was  also  advertising  which 
urged  that  the  fruit  cake  should  be  re¬ 
placed  on  the  holiday  bill-of-fare,  from 
which  it  has  been  gradually  dropped  in 
the  past  few  years  of  buying  most  foods 
ready  instead  of  preparing  them  at  home. 

The  price  of  the  cake  was  prominently 
displayed  in  the  advertising  and  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  company  to  make 
easy  the  purchase  of  the  cake  as  a  gift, 
the  suggestion  even  being  made  that  the 
purchaser  send  his  Christmas  list  to  them 
or  to  the  nearest  bakery  handling  Paradise 
Fruit  Cake. 


1921  Beet-Sugar  Production, 
1,020,489  Tons 

The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  1921 
amounted  to  1,020,489  tons  of  2  000  pounds 
each,  according  to  the  final  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
amount  was  68,532  short  tons  below  the 
record-breaking  production  in  1920,  which 
was  the  first  to  pass  the  million-ton  mark. 
The  1921  sugar-beet  crop  grew  on  814,988 
acres,  an  area  56,688  acres  less  than  the 
acreage  harvested  in  1920.  These  figures 
are  the  result  of  actual  enumeration  and 
are  not  estimates. 


Coffee  Companies  Are  Cleared 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  dis¬ 
missed  because  of  failure  of  proof  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  formal  complaints  is¬ 
sued  against  the  following  coffee  concerns: 
Wood  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Com¬ 
mercial  Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
D.  Davies  &  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Matthews  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Defiance  Tea  &  Coffee  Company,  Inc., 
Portland,  Ore.;  Martin  Marks  Coffee  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  Ore.  These  cases  involved 
the  practice  of  leasing  coffee  urns  to  res¬ 
taurants  and  cafes  upon  the  condition  that 
the  lessee  buys  its  coffee  exclusively  from 
the  lessor. 

A  one-line  combination  clam  and  sal¬ 
mon  cannery  has  been  built  at  Hoquiam, 
Wash.,  by  the  Pacific  Sea  Food  Company, 
which  was  organized  early  this  year.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  estimated  at  6,000 
cases  of  minced  clams  and  10,000  cases  of 
salmon.  About  50  men  will  be  employed. 


J.  M.  Hancock,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  president,  succeeding  R.  E. 
Durham.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  J.  M.  Hancock,  F.  F.  P.  Ross 
and  H.  F.  Lindley  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors. 


Olive  Oil  Fakers  Flood 
the  Market 

Health  Department  has  Conducted 
25  Prosecutions  in  the  Last 
Few  Months 


After  considering  a  report  by  Ole  Salthe, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  ond  the  attempt  to  purge  the  olive 
oil  market  of  adulteration,  Commissioner 
of  Health  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  of  New 
York  made  the  assertion  that  the  boot¬ 
legger  had  nothing  on  the  adulterator  of 
olive  oil  in  the  way  of  profits.  Peanut  and 
cottonseed  oils  are  used  and  detection 
is  difficult,  Mr.  Salthe  said,  because  the 
original  label  is  seldom  disturbed  and  the 
purchaser  cannot  detect  that  the  package 
has  been  tampered  with. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  has  conducted  about  twenty-five 
prosecutions  in  the  last  few  months,  and 
most  of  these  are  still  pending  in  the 
courts.  In  this  work  it  has  had  the  active 
assistance  of  exporters  who  are  suffering 
from  the  bad  practices  of  a  few  dealers. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  not  satisfied 
with  misbranding  as  “Pure  Olive  Oil’’  mix¬ 
tures  of  genuine  olive  oil  and  cottonseed 
oil,  the  practice  has  grown  up  of  buying 
empty  barrels  and  cans  of  well-known 
brands  whose  original  contents  were  sealed 
in  Spain. 

was  said  that  fraudulent  jobbers  were 
doing  business  under  half  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  names,  sending  salesmen  out  to  offer 
their  goods  below  the  market  prices.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  dealers,  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  any  legitimate  concern  to  sell 
any  pure  olive  oil  in  the  New  York  market 
at  a  price  whereby  it  could  recover  its  in¬ 
vestment  on  the  sale. 

It  was  this  underselling  of  the  market 
that  started  the  campaign  of  the  im¬ 
porters  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
It  was  only  by  the  continued  taking  of 
samples  and  analyzing  them  that  the 
officials  got  on  the  trails  that  led  to  sub¬ 
sequent  court  actions.  Inspectors  found 
in  one  place  a  lot  of  adulterated  oil  and 
also  equipment  for  opening  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  a  crew  of  six  men  at  work.  Mr. 
Salthe  said  that  17  per  cent  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  taken  last  year  were  adulterated. 

“The  temptation  to  substitute  inferior 
oils  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  cotton¬ 
seed  and  peanut  oils  can  be  purchased 
for  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  gallon,  -while  olive 
oil  costs  more  than  $3  a  gallon,’’  said  Com¬ 
missioner  Copeland. 

Order  to  Desist  Issued  in  East 
St.  Louis  Stock  Yards  Case 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
his  first  final  order,  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  It  is  directed  against  the 
St.  Louis  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
principal  order  buyers,  dealers  and  traders 
at  the  East  St.  Louis  National  Stockyards, 
about  110  in  all,  and  orders  them  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  practice  of  refusing 
to  do  business  with  the  four  commission 
companies  at  that  market  which  are  not 
members  of  the  exchange. 

It  was  charged  in  the  Secretary’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  respondents  had  combined 
to  put  into  effect  a  practical  boycott 
against  the  independent  commission  com¬ 
panies  and  that  their  acts  constitute  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
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Food  Manufacturers 

are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
broadened  facilities  of  the 

Food  Service  Bureau 

of 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 
Director 


LETTER  addressed  to  The  American  Food  Journal  will  bring  you  a 
constructive  reply  showing  how  The  Food  Service  Bureau  can  cooper¬ 
ate  with  existing  departments  of  your  company  or  in  developing  new  de¬ 


partments  for  handling  specific  work, 
furnish  any  of  the  following  services : 

Publicity  backed  by  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
your  particular  product,  informing  the 
public  of  the  place  of  that  product  in  a 
well-rounded  dietary. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes, 
combinations  with  other  foods  and  sci¬ 
entific  facts  regarding  your  product. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge 
character  appealing  to  the  housewife  or 
to  the  professional  food  educator. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  your  product  and  its 
nutritional  possibilities. 


Among  other  things  the  Bureau  can 


Scientific  Investigations  into  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  your  product,  with  a  view  to 
exploiting  the  findings  thereof  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers  in 
charge  of  nurses  or  others  prepared  to 
give  the  public  purchasers  sound  scien¬ 
tific  information. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as 
hospitals  and  charitable  organizations, 
which  would  quickly  accept  in  large 
quantities  foods  of  proven  worth  and 
recognized  nutritional  values. 


Food  Service  Bureau  of  The  American  Food  Journal 

25  EAST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Canners  Adopt  Uniform  Sales 
Contract 

At  the  recent  'Convention  of  the  Western 
Canners’  Association  in  Chicago,  a  uniform 
contract,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
form  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California,  was  adopted,  in 
agreement  with  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  and  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association.  The  following  are  the 
principal  terms  of  the  contract. 

Terms. — F.  o.  b.  shipping  point;  cash  less 
2  per  cent  if  draft  is  paid  within  24  hours, 
otherwise  1 V2  per  cent  if  paid  promptly 
upon  arrival  and  inspection;  draft  not  to 
be  dated  earlier  than  date  of  bill  of  lading. 

Conditions. — Seller  reserves  right  to 
route,  buyer  to  name  terminating  line. 

Liabilities. — Seller  agrees  not  to  sell  in 
excess  of  average  production  of  his  plant¬ 
ings,  based  on  last  five  years  average;  his 
acreage  shall  not  exceed  capacity  of  his 
plants. 

Swells  and  Spoils. — Swells  and  spoils 
shall  be  returned  promptly  and  paid  for 
by  seller,  or  inspected  by  sellers’  represent¬ 
ative  within  ten  days  after  notice. 

Delivery. — Seller  unable  to  make  full  de¬ 
livery  because  of  causes  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol,  including  crop  damage,  shall  pro-rate 
remaining  stocks.  In  case  of  less  than  100 
per  cent  delivery  buyer  may  require  seller 
to  produce  certificate  from  Western  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  in  justifications.  If  de¬ 
livery  is  not  so  justified  the  canners’  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  assess  damages  and  seller 
agrees  to  pay.  Buyer  can  cancel  if  place 
of  business  is  destroyed  by  fire.  *  *  *  The 
California  contract  calls  for  investigation 
by  the  canners’  organization  when  the  de¬ 
livery  has  been  25  per  cent  under  contract. 
The  Western  canners  agree  to  investigate 
where  the  matter  cannot  be  settled  by  in¬ 
dividual  buyer  and  seller  under  100  per 
cent.  But  in  this  connection  the  following 
from  the  Canners’  League  of  California  is 
pertinent:  ‘‘Neither  in  wording  nor  intent 
does  our  contract  give  the  canner  authority 
to  reduce  his  delivery  to  75  per  cent, 
.whether  conditions  do  or  do  not  justify. 
His  obligation  to  deliver  100  per  cent  if 
nature  will  permit  him  to  do  so  is  just  as 
great  as  his  obligation  to  deliver  75  per 
cent.  This  is  fully  understood  by  our 
members.” 

Arbitration. — Provided  for  in  usual  way. 


Five-Cent  Raisin  Package  a 
Successful  Seller 

Marketing  of  seedless  raisins  in  five- 
cent  packages,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
the  spring  of  1921  by  the  California  As¬ 
sociated  Raisin  Company,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  highest  degree.  The  ‘‘Sun- 
Maid”  package  of  the  company  with  its 
slogan,  “Have  you  had  your  iron  to¬ 
day?”  has  become  so  popular  throughout 
the  United  States  that  from  September  1 
to  October  1,  1921,  orders  for  more  than 
300,000,000  of  this  five-cent  packages  were 
placed.  Before  the  end  of  October  it  was 
reported  by  the  company  that  the  quantity 
of  raisins  sold  in  this  form  had  reached 
14,000  tons.  It  is  predicted  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Raisin  Company  that 
the  total  sales  of  raisins  in  five-cent  pack¬ 
ages  will  be  about  60,000  tons  this  year. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  car¬ 
load  of  raisins  packed  in  this  form  was 
offered  to  the  trade,  suitable  stock  from 
the  1921  crop  was  exhausted.  Important 
as  this  method  of  selling  may  be,  the 
household  and  bakery  demand  still  moves 


the  majority  of  the  raisin  crop.  In  the 
five  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company 
and  its  intensive  advertising,  the  raisin 
crop  was  about  70,000  tons.  Today,  the 
planted  acreage  will  produce  in  excess  of 
200,000  tons,  and  it  is  confidently  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  ten  years  the  California  rai¬ 
sin  crop  will  total  400,000  tons. 


Cheese  Marketing  Campaign 
Declared  a  Success 

The  Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration,  which  is  an  organization  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  formed  to  aid  in  the  marketing 
of  cheese,  has  successfully  developed  a 
heavy  demand  in  the  Milwaukee  market 
for  the  best  quality  of  cheese  produced 
by  the  Wisconsin  manufacturers.  Set¬ 
ting  aside  all  the  best  grade  and  quality 
of  cheese  produced  by  its  members  the 
federation  placed  it  on  the  market  under 
the  trade  name  of  “Mello-Creme”  cheese, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  campaign.  There  was 
some  objection  raised  by  competitors,  who 
pointed  out  that  this  cheese  was  well- 
ripened  and  aged  and  that  the  public 
would  not  take  to  it  as  readily  as  to  the 
average  fresh,  green  cheese.  The  demand 
that  has  developed,  however,  has  seem¬ 
ingly  justified  the  efforts  of  the  federation. 


Shortage  of  Dried  Fruits  Expected 
in  United  Kingdom 

A  shortage  of  dried  fruits  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  together  with  the  rise  in  ex¬ 
change  and  the  drop  in  freight  rates, 
should  stiffen  prices  until  the  new  crop 
reaches  the  English  market  in  October, 
according  to  a  report  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Vice  Counsul  Howard 
Donovan  at  London.  Sales  of  California 
raisins  would  be  larger  if  they  arrived 
in  time  for  the  Christinas  trade  and  if 
they  were  packed,  like  the  Spanish  prod¬ 
uct,  in  seven-pound  tins,  faced  and 
scalded,  giving  them  the  golden-brown 
color  which  attracts  buyers.  Smyrna 
sultanas,  offered  at  lower  prices  than  Cali¬ 
fornia  seedless  raisins,  are  furnishing  com¬ 
petition  difficult  to  meet.  The  amount  of 
dried  currants  and  raisins  entered  for 
consumption  was  appreciably  larger  in 
1921  than  in  the  previous  year.  Stocks  of 
California  and  Oregon  plums  and  prunes, 
and  of  dried  apricots,  pears  and  peaches  in 
London  bonded  warehouses  at  the  end 
of  the  year  considerably  exceeded  those 
of  1919  and  1920. 

The  oranges,  mandarins  and  bananas 
seen  in  the  best  shops  of  France  are 
not  of  a  quality  to  attract  the  notice  of  an 
American  tourist,  writes  Vice  Consul  J. 
Lee  Murphy  from  Nantes.  Grapefruit  is 
practically  unknown.  If  American  ship¬ 
pers  can  meet  the  market  with  the  ad¬ 
verse  exchange  rate  and  the  long-haul 
freight  charges  they  may  be  able  to  do 
some  business  on  a  consignment  basis 
with  regular  buyers. 

During  1921  the  United  States  furnished 
practically  all  the  imports  of  dried  apples 
and  pears  into  the  Netherlands,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  informed  by 
Consul  General  George  E.  Anderson,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  who  says  there  is  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  these  products.  American  ex¬ 
porters  also  sold  53  per  cent  of  the  canned 
fruit  and  25  per  cent  of  the  preserved  fruit 
purchased  by  the  Netherlands  last  year. 
The  fall  in  value  of  the  German  mark  in 
1921  enabled  Hamburg  jobbers  to  sell 
American  dried  prunes  and  apricots  in  the 
Dutch  market  at  prices  lower  than  those 
obtaining  in  the  United  States. 


Campaign  to  Introduce  Pectin  Is 
Successful 

Somewhat  novel  methods  were  employed 
by  the  Pectin  Sales  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
when,  about  one  year  ago,  that  com¬ 
pany  began  a  selling  campaign  on  its 
product  “Certo.”  The  preparation,  which 
has  pectin  as  a  basis,  when  added  to  fruit 
being  boiled,  produces  jelly  of  a  good 
quality.  Formerly  the  Pectin  company 
confined  its  distribution  to  large  lots  sold 
to  manufacturers  of  jams  and  jellies,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1921,  the  campaign  to 
sell  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocer 
was  instituted.  The  first  step  in  introduc¬ 
ing  this  product  to  the  public  was  con¬ 
fined  to  local  selling  in  Rochester.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  a  campaign  of  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  salesmen 
were  sent  out  to  cover  all  grocers.  These 
men  were  all  equipped  with  a  small  por¬ 
table  stove  and  kettle,  and  if  the  gro¬ 
cer,  either  wholesaler  or  retailer,  appeared 
doubtful  of  their  statements,  a  deminstra- 
tion  was  given  immediately. 

From  local  selling  the  company  began 
to  extend  its  efforts  to  other  cities,  fol¬ 
lowing  much  the  same  tactics.  Advertising 
in  the  newspapers  was  changed  to  meet  the 
local  conditions,  advocating  the  use  of  the 
product  in  canning  whatever  fruit  was  in 
season  in  the  locality  being  sold.  Particu¬ 
lar  success  was  obtained  by  the  adver¬ 
tising,  which  described  its  value  when 
used  in  making  jelly  from  canned  and  dried 
fruits,  as  these  advertisements  generally 
bore  reproductions  of  the  brands  of  various 
well-known  canning  companies,  resulting 
in  excellent  co-operation.  The  company 
has  now  established  distribution  of  its 
product  from  Boston  to  Chicago  and  is 
opening  up  Texas  and  other  Southern 
states,  east  to  Florida.  The  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Pectin  company  is  shown  in  the  sales 
figures  for  the  opening  campaign.  In 
Rochester  alone  200,000  bottles  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  were  sold  during  the  early  part  of  the 
introductory  period  and  in  about  three 
months  in  New  York  State  (excepting  New 
York  City),  and  Pittsburgh  1,000,000  bottles 
had  been  sold. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company  Distributes  Profit 
Scales  to  Grocers 

A  retail  profit  scale  card  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  retailers  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  The  scale,  which  is 
of  celluloid  is  a  small  envelope,  in  which 
is  a  card  bearing  the  parallel  columns,  the 
various  prices  per  dozen  of  canned  goods, 
the  relative  selling  price  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  realized  on  cost  and  on 
return.  By  moving  the  insert  either  up  or 
down,  the  four  items  are  read  through  a 
slit  at  the  top.  On  the  outside  of  this 
scale  the  H,  J.  Heinz  Company  points  out 
that  the  grocer  makes  money  only  when 
the  goods  are  sold  and  that  the  amount 
of  profit  equals  the  percentage  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  turnovers.  These  scales 
are  being  sent  to  merchants  either  from 
the  local  branches  of  the  company  or  from 
the  home  office  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  Pompeian  Packing  Corporation,  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  for 
$200,000,  is  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
canning,  drying  and  preserving  and  han¬ 
dling  fish.  The  incorporators  were:  Samuel 
E.  Tromley,  Frederick  W.  Stearns  and 
John  G.  Buerkle,  the  latter  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Pompeian  Sea  Food 
Company,  which  operated  a  canning  plant 
at  San  Diego.  This  plant  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  new  company. 
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A  half  century 
of  popularity 

Two  years  ago  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary — the  completion  of  fifty  years  of 
growth  and  development.  During  the  trying  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  that  anniversary  the  com¬ 
pany  has  continued  its  prosperous  progress. 

Fifty-two  years  of  continued  use  have  not  dulled 
the  appetite  of  the  consuming  public  for  these  foods 
in  which  quality  has  always  been  the  first  consid¬ 
eration.  That  is  why  retailers  still  find  that  the 
57  Varieties  are  in  constant  demand  and  that  the 
rapid  turnover  brings  a  steady  flow  of  profit  and  an 
increasing  list  of  satisfied  customers. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

57  Varieties 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

'EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

. _ 


The  Standard 

IETITIANS,  physicians,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Experts,  and  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  teachers,  recommend  and  use 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


because  its  purity,  quality  and  strength 
are  unexcelled. 

With  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  you  can 
use  your  own  pure  flavoring,  real  fruit 
juices  and  known  ingredients. 

In  the  diet  kitchen,  in  the  domestic 
science  laboratory  and  in  the  home  as 
well,  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  the 
recognized  standard. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


Ill  Knox  Ave. 


Johnstown,  New  York 


PACKED  ~  . 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX  GELATINE  CO.m. 


£ 


net  weiwt  c*f»e  ounce 


KNOX 

SPARKLING 


GElatiNE 


PACKED  OY 

CHARLES  B.WKKGEIATIHT  CP.wc, 

■,'OMKSTOWH.MY.U XiL.  HtWTHtAC, CANADA . 

HIT  WEIGHT  OWE  OUNCE  u 


t 


Plain  for  general  use.  The  orig¬ 
inal  unfavored,  unsweetened 
1  ackage. 


The  "Busy  Housekeeper’s” 
package.  Contains  Lemon  Fla¬ 
voring  in  separate  envelope.  No 
Lemons  required. 


Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 


-'A 
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Food  Exposition  in  London  to 
Attract  U.  S.  Companies 

American  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs 
have  been  invited  to  install  exhibits  at  the 
Nation’s  Food  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
London  next  September,  according  to  a 
report  from  Commercial  Attache  Walter 
A.  Tower  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  exhibition,  which  will  be  open  for 
three  weeks,  will  include  foodstuffs  of 
all  kinds,  both  raw  and  prepared,  bever¬ 
ages,  accessories  connected  with  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs, 
foodstuff  machinery,  refrigerating  appa¬ 
ratus  and  cooking  utensils.  Cooking  dem¬ 
onstrations  will  be  given,  also  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  din¬ 
ing-room  and  kitchen,  and  model  factories 
will  bo  shown. 

Many  foreign  governments  are  planning 
to  be  represented,  and  some  American 
Arms  have  already  reserved  space  for  ex¬ 
hibits.  Displays  of  California  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  especially  desired.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  such  an  exhibit  would  be  the 
means  of  introducing  the  various  brands 
of  fruits  into  England,  as  samples  could  be 
sold  or  given  away  and  the  public  offered 
an  opportunity  of  estimating  these  prod¬ 
ucts  at  their  full  value. 

A  copy  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  the 
promoters  of  the  fair  and  application 
blanks,  which  give  detailed  information 
concerning  the  exhibition  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  American  representative, 
A.  E.  McKinnon,  General  Exposition  Co., 
405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Food  Importers  Elect  Officers 

The  Associated  Importers  of  Food 
Products  held  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  election  resulted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  President,  George  O’Hara,  La 
Manna,  Agema  &  Farnam;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  H.  Brunie,  F.  M.  Leggett  &  Com¬ 
pany;  second  vice-president,  D.  Valk,  Fal¬ 
con  Packing  Company;  treasurer,  H,  Weg¬ 
ener,  Menzel  &  Company;  secretary,  J.  S. 
Neuman,  Neuman  &  Schweirs  Co,  The  di¬ 
rectors  are  H.  T.  Asche,  Von  Bremen  Asche, 
H.  Brunie;  David  Ries,  Cresca  Company; 

R.  U.  Delapenha,  R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Com¬ 
pany;  D.  Valk;  M.  J.  Meyer,  M.  J.  &  H.  .1. 
Meyer;  H.  Wegener,  Menzel  &  Company;  J. 

S.  Neuman;  Geo.  O’Hara;  Ingovar  Tok- 
stad,  Tokstad  Company,  and  W.  Gum- 
pertz,  Seeman  Bros. 


California  Growers  May  Ship 
Olives  in  Brine 

With  the  California  Olive  Growers,  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  is  just  being  complet¬ 
ed,  in  a  position  to  take  the  necessary  ac¬ 
tion,  the  olive  growers  of  Tulare,  Butte, 
Tehama  and  Los  Angeles  counties  may  be 
afforded  considerable  assistance  in  the 
marketing  of  their  crops.  The  olive  in¬ 
dustry  of  California  is  said  to  be  more  in 
need  of  organization,  standardization  and 
co-operative  marketing  than  any  of  the 
fruit  industries  of  thei  state.  Hundreds  of 
tons  of  olives  have  rotted  on  the  trees  in 
the  past  fall  and  winter,  chiefly  because 
there  was  no  adequate  method  of  reaching 
the  consumer.  There  are  about  30,000 
acres  of  bearing  olive  orchards  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  it  has  taken  years  to  bring  to 
productive  maturity  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  organization  of  a  state  association  will 
save  the  owners  of  these  orchards  from 
heavy  losses. 


To  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  ripe  olives  without  loss  of  color  or 
flavor,  the  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Company  of 
California  in  1920  put  down  800  barrels  in 
salt  brine  in  October  and  in  October,  1921, 
these  olives  were  processed  and  canned 
with  the  original  color  and  flavor  retained. 
They  brought  a  good  price  in  the  market. 
It  is  believed  from  the  results  of  this  de¬ 
monstration  that  ripe  olives  preserved  in 
brine  could  be  shipped  by  the  barrel  to  the 
pickling  factories  of  the  East,  which  could 
cure  and  sell  them  direct  to  consumers  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  at  present. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may 
be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Continental 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  order¬ 
ing: 

1.410.345.  Food  product.  Cecil  O. 
Phillips,  New  York,  assignor  to  American 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  same  place. 

1.410.346.  Treatment  of  cottonseed- 
meats.  Cecil  O.  Phillips,  New  York,  as¬ 
signor  to  American  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
same  place. 

1,410,809.  Process  for  obtaining  milk 
vinegar.  Huberty  P.  Felicien,  Alfort, 
France,  assignor  to  Societe  F.  Huberty  et 
Cie.,  same  place. 

1,410,920.  Pectic  substance  and  process 
of  making  the  same.  Frederick  W.  Huber, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

1,410,951.  Machine  for  removing  the 
skins  from  the  kernels  of  nuts.  George 
Park,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

1,410,973.  Malted  food  and  process  of 
producing  the  same.  Robert  Wahl,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

1,411,103.  Method  of  aerating  liquescent 
material  and  apparatus  in  aid  thereof. 
John  C,  Hughes,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Borden  Company,  New  York. 

1,411,192.  Article  of  food.  Michael 
Schenck,  Chicago,  assignor  to  Stein-Hall 
Manufacturing  Co.,  same  place. 

1.411.203.  Starch-conversion  product. 
Robert  E.  Bright,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Stein-Hall  Manufacturing  Co.,  same  place. 

1.411.204.  Method  of  preparing  starch- 
conversion  products.  Robert  E.  Bright, 
Chicago,  assignor  to  Stein-Hall  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  same  place. 

1,411,223.  Art  of  making  and  packaging 
pastry.  Edward  J.  Retzbach,  St.  Louis. 

1,411,479.  Process  for  preparing  foods. 
William  H.  Cloud,  Yakima,  Wash. 

1,411,528.  Raisin-stemmer.  Edward  E. 
Stanley,  Emmett,  Idaho. 

1,411,641.  Flaked  food  product  and 
process  of  producing  the  same.  Nathan 
Mininberg,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  assignor 
to  Bran  Products  Company,  same  place. 

1,412,378.  Process  of  making  beverages. 
Jokichi  Takamine,  Jr.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

1,412,444.  Machine  for  proving  dough. 
Robert  E.  Baker,  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
Eardley  H.  Ford,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Arthur  F.  Cummins,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  assign¬ 
ors  to  Joseph  Baker  Sons  &  Perkins  Com¬ 
pany,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1,412,523.  Process  for  bleaching  foods. 
Irving  Hochstadter,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

1,413,092.  Manufacture  of  milk '  fat. 
John  C.  Baker,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

1,413,386.  Device  for  removing  cocoanut- 
shells.  Joseph  Rohr  and  Harold  Gilbert, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Canadian  Cornflakes  Company 
Wins  Victory 

Justice  Middleton  of  Toronton,  Ont., 
granted  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Cornflake 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Ontario,  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Cornflake  Company  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Cereal  Company,  and 
W.  K.  Kellogg  from  manufacturing  and 
selling  cereal  products  in  Ontario  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  plaintiff’s  product.  They 
also  restrained  them  from  advertising 
cornflakes  for  sale  in  cartons  and  boxes 
similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  company. 

Justice  Middleton  held  valid  a  sale  for 
$75,000  of  the  Canadian  rights,  made  by 
Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  inventor,  and 
his  brother,  W.  K.  Kellogg,  producer  of 
the  Kellogg  brand  of  cornflakes. 

“They  have  stood  by  and  suffered  the 
Canadian  company  to  establish  a  busi¬ 
ness,’’  he  said,  “using  and  adopting  the 
ever-changing  cartons,  following  the 
American  lead,  adopting  changes  in  the 
trade  name  and  in  the  mode  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  now  they  seek  to  destroy  all 
this  by  coming  into  active  competition 
with  them  in  the  market.” 


Time  Extended  for  Stockyard 
Disposal 

Extension  of  the  time  in  which  Swift  & 
Company  and  Armour  &  Company  must 
dispose  of  stockyard  and  railroad  terminal 
properties  has  been  made  until  March  3, 
1923,  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Court.  Attorneys  for  the  companies  in¬ 
formed  the  court  that  it  had  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  complete  transactions  within  the 
originally  specified  period.  The  date  select¬ 
ed  is  the  same  as  that  granted  to  Morris 
&  Company  on  a  similar  time  extension. 


Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  Pay 
$1,000,000  for  New  York  Office 
The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  president,  has  leased 
through  Alfred  C.  Marks  from  the  Persh¬ 
ing  Square  Building  Corporation  the 
twentieth  floor  in  the  Pershing  Square 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  on 
Park  Avenue  between  Forty-first  and 
Forty- second  Streets,  New  York  City,  for 
20  years  at  an  aggregate  rental  exceeding 
$1,000,000.  The  area  of  floor  space  is 
about  17,800  square  feet,  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Royal  and  its  subsidiary 
companies. 

This  will  be  the  first  removal  of  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  in  more 
than  18  years.  The  company  sold  its 
building  at  Fulton  and  William  Streets 
through  the  same  broker  two  years  ago. 


Allied  Packers,  Inc.,  Buys  Chicago  Plant 

Allied  Packers,  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
recently,  has  purchased  the  Western 
Packing  &  Provision  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  plant  was  taken  over  on  May  1. 
Plans  for  additions  to  the  plant  are 
being  considered.  The  Western  Pack¬ 
ing  &  Provision  Company  was  organized 
about  17  years  ago. 


F.  G.  Pohndorff,  export  manager,  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  foreign  sales. 
Mr.  Pohndorff  has  been  connected  with 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  for 
the  past  30  years,  20  of  which  were  spent 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 
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Back  to  Nature! 


Nature  put  into  two  foods — the  whole  wheat  berry 
and  milk — practically  everything  needed  for  nor¬ 
mal  human  nutrition.  These  two  great  foods  are 
now  combined  in  a  delicious  new  whole  wheat  loaf 


WARD’S 

HOMESPUN  BREAD 


66 
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WARDS  HOMESPUN  BREAD  is  made  from  whole  wheat 
flour  only,  specially  milled  from  the  highest  grade  No.  1 
Northern  Hard  Spring  Wheat.  It  is  a  loaf  supreme  in  food- 
value  and  delicious  in  flavor— a  real  whole  wheat  bread,  not 
just  a  name.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  pure  nourishment. 

HOMESPUN  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  work  by 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  in 


THE  100%  WHOLE  WHEAT  LOAF 

Nothing  Added — Nothing  Taken  Away 

the  effort  to  produce  an  honest,  perfect  and  palatable  loaf 
of  100  per  cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread — an  effort  now  crowned 
by  complete  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  loaf. 


“A  noble  loaf.  ...  A  more  honest  bread  has  never  been  baked. 
This  is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  really  wants 
bread  perfection.”— Alfred  W.  McCann,  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 


New  York 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


Brooklyn 


Newark 


Boston 


Providence 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


Columbus 


NUT  MARGARIN 

Is  Always  Trustworthy 


The  pure  vegetable  fats 
prepared  in  our  great  factory 
and  the  sweet  pasteurized 
fat-free  milk  from  which  we 
prepare  Purity  Nut  Margarin 
are  always  kept  up  to  our 
own  high  standard  of  purity 

And  all  through  the  “work¬ 
ing”  flavoring  with  crystal 
salt  and  packing  in  the  pro¬ 
tecting  carton  no  hand 
touches  Purity  Nut  Margarin. 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Adding  Zest  to 
A  Nation’s  Appetite 

There  is  a  Libby  kitchen  wherever  the  best 
in  foods  is  to  be  found,  whether  it  be  fruits, 
meats,  vegetables,  or  milk. 

In  Libby’s  famous  Farm  Kitchen  at  Blue 
Island,  Illinois,  a  full  line  of  condiments  and 
relishes  which  add  zest  to  the  appetites  of  a 
nation,  are  packed — pickles,  olives,  mustard, 
catchup — each  one  measuring  to  the  Libby 
standard  of  high  quality. 

Consider,  for  instance,  LIBBY’S  TOMATO 
CATCHUP — made  from  rich  vine  ripened  to¬ 
matoes,  carefully  blended  with  choice  spices, 
sugar  and  vinegar.  No  preservatives  are 
used — just  the  fine  tomato  color  and  flavor, 
neither  oversweetened  nor  over-spiced,  adding 
just  the  needed  piquancy  to  your  foods. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 
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Co-Operative  Advertising  of  Mac¬ 
aroni  to  be  Considered 

Co-operative  advertising  of  macaroni 
products  is  being  considered  by  many 
manufacturers  of  macaroni  and  may  result 
in  action  by  the  National  Macaroni  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  which  meets  at  its 
nineteenth  annual  convention  in  Niagara 
Falls,  June  22  to  24. 

One  of  the  plans  suggested  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  co-operative  advertising  for  this 
industry,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
done  by  the  fruit  growers,  rice  millers  and 
cereal  manufacturers,  calls  for  use  of  store 
cards;  trade  journal  advertising;  and  the 
use  of  pamphlets  inserts  and  wrappers. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  this  plan  that  the  re¬ 
tail  dealer  would  look  with  more  favor 
upon  one  or  two  artistic  store  cards  than 
he  does  upon  the  numerous  cards  which 
he  is  now  expected  display  for  different 
companies  and  through  the  trade  journal  he 
could  be  educated  in  the  value  of  macaroni 
as  a  producer  of  sales  of  other  items  such 
as  tomatoes,  cheese,  sauces  and  crackers. 


Georgia  Canning  Companies  Form 
$3,000,000  Merger 

The  Continental  Packing  Corporation. 
Macon,  Ga.,  is  the  name  under  which  six  of 
the  large  canning  plants  at  Macon  recently 
merged  with  capital  between  $3,000,000  and 
$5,000,000.  The  American  Cone  &  Pretzel 
Company  at  Franklinton,  near  Macon,  will 
in  the  future  be  known  under  the  name  of 
the  corporation.  Other  plants  taken  over 
by  the  new  corporation  are  controlled  by 
R.  L.  Dollings  &  Company,  Columbus,  O., 
and  the  Brooks  Tomato  Products  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  plants  are  located  at 
Long  Branch,  Fla.,  Macon,  Ga.,  Collinsville, 
Ill.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  Shirley  and  Altamont, 
Ind. 

The  operations  of  the  new  corporation 
will  be  largely  centralized  at  Macon  and 
Collinsville,  Ga.,  at  the  largest  plants. 

F.  Schamotulski,  for  the  past  25  years 
with  Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Company, 
will  be  in  charge  of  processing  in  all  the 
plants.  The  Franklinton  plant  is  expected 
to  open  May  20  for  the  packing  of  beans. 
It  is  being  equipped  to  pack  pimento  pep¬ 
pers,  beans,,  tomatoes,  spinach,  peaches, 
sweet  potatoes  and  beets.  The  company 
expects  to  pack  about  125,000  cases  of 
twenty-four  cans  each  at  the  Franklinton 
plant  this  season. 


Butler  A  Sergeant,  Inc.,  Open  Two  New 
Offices 

Butler  &  Sergeant,  Inc.,  New  York,  food 
broker,  has  opened  an  office  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  which  will  operate  under  the  name 
of  Sergeant  &  Nicholoy,  Inc.,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  Winford  E.  Nicholoy,  vice- 
president  and  manager.  Mr.  Nicholoy  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Meinrath  Bro¬ 
kerage  Company  in  the  Milwaukee  office, 
was  connected  with  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  and  was  for  several  years 
with  S.  E.  Comstock  &  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Butler  &  Sergeant,  Inc.,  also  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  an  office  in  San 
Francisco,  which  will  operate  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York,  Cleveland,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Milwaukee  offices. 


J.  B.  Inderrieden  &  Co.  Chicago,  canners 
and  dried  fruit  packers,  have  acquired  a 
site  on  Erie  Street,  adjoining  the  location 
of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  upon 
which  will  be  erected  a  building  and  ware¬ 
house  to  be  completed  in  1923. 


Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Organize 
Association 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
which  was  organized  last  August,  was  held 
April  12  and  13,  at  the  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.  The  membership,  which  was 
thirty-nine,  at  the  time  the  association 
was  organized,  was  reported  at  100.  The 
convention  was  addressed  by  Senator  Car¬ 
ter  Glass  of  Virginia,  who  spoke  on  the 
“Federal  Reserve  System’’;  John  B.  New¬ 
man,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
speaking  on  “Co-operation”;  and  H.  P. 
Strasbaiigh,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Canners’  Association. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were:  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Covington,  Va., 
president;  C.  W.  Hulfish,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  and  W.  S.  Aaron,  Christiansburg,  Va., 
vice-presidents;  J.  M.  Thomas,  Danville, 
Va.,  treasurer;  and  W.  A.  Powell,  secretary. 


Stable  Market  for  Spices  is  Expected 
Shortly 

Foreign  markets  are  getting  much  firmer, 
primarily  on  account  of  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  which  has  advanced  materially  in 
the  last  few  months,  states  a  letter  to  the 
trade  from  McCormick  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  importers,  exporters  and  grind¬ 
ers  of  spices,  teas  and  flavoring  extracts. 
Many  foreign  goods  have  for  months  been 
sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  some  of  the  markets  are  very  bare 
of  supplies  because,  as  in  this  country  when 
prices  go  below  the  cost  of  production  the 
growers  turn  their  attention  to  other  goods. 
The  same  applies  to  spices,  teas,  vanilla 
beans,  etc.,  some  of  which  have  already  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  last  four  months  25  to  100 
per  cent.  A  few  goods  are  still  too  high, 
it  is  stated,  and  readjustments  will  continue 
for  some  weeks.  A  stable  market  will  be 
reached  shortly,  McCormick  &  Company, 
believe. 


New  Cannery  for  Great  Atlantic  A  Pacific 
Tea  Company 

The  A.  &  P.  Products  Company,  a  re¬ 
cently  organized  subsidiary  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  has  ac¬ 
quired  property  at  Nakat  Inlet,  Alaska, 
from  the  G.  W,  Hume  Company.  The  prop¬ 
erty,  which  includes  a  cannery  site  with 
some  small  buildings  and  four  trap  sites, 
will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
plant  at  Hidden  Inlet,  previously  purchased 
by  this  company.  The  cannery  on  the  site, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  will 
not  be  rebuilt  this  year. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company  Forms 
German  Subsidiary 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
New  York,  it  has  been  announced,  has 
formed  a  German  corporation,  with  a 
capitalization  equivalent  to  $1,000,000  in 
American  money,  to  operate  three  small 
plants  which  it  owns  in  Germany.  G. 
M.  Moffet,  George  Mahana  and  J.  W. 
Fisher,  directors  of  the  company  are  also 
on  the  directorate  of  the  new  company. 
Mr.  Moffet  has  sailed  for  Germany  to  study 
the  situation. 


Pineapple  Packers  Change  Their  Asso- 
tion  Name 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation  changed  the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  Association  of  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Canners  at  the  annual  meeting 
March  7.  A.  H,  Tarleton  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  association. 


Holland’s  Rice  Milling  Trade  Re¬ 
turning  to  Prewar  Basis 

The  great  Dutch  rice  milling  industry  is 
once  more  returning  to  a  pre-war  basis, 
states  a  report  received  from  the  American 
consul  at  Rotterdam. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dutch  rice  exporters 
both  the  trade  and  the  milling  industry  will 
be  much  nearer  a  prewar  basis  during  the 
present  year  than  was  anticipated  a  year 
ago.  Rice  is  offered  on  the  Dutch  market 
from  stocks  in  London,  Liverpool,  Leith, 
Antwerp,  Dunkirk,  Marseille,  Havre,  Ham¬ 
burg  ,and  Glasgow,  not  to  mention  the 
large  stocks  that  are  received  directly  from 
the  great  producing  centers  of  the  Orient. 

Although  the  amount  of  rice  annually 
consumed  in  Holland  does  not  exceed  176,- 
368,000  pounds,  the  amount  annually  im¬ 
ported  before  the  war  averaged  from  551,- 
150,000  pounds  to  S04,679,000  pounds.  This 
rice  came  from  all  over  the  world.  Burmah 
was  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the 
cheaper  grades  which,  when  treated  in 
Holland,  were  especially  popular  in  central 
European  countries.  Rice  from  Siam  was 
also  handled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
Indian  and  Java  rice  were  imported  for  the 
finer  trade. 

American  rice  is  imported  only  spasmod¬ 
ically.  A  large  crop  in  the  United  States 
with  low  prices  usually  leads  to  a  consider¬ 
able  movement  of  American  rice  to  Hol¬ 
land,  but  usually  Java  rice  of  the  same 
grades  as  American  can  be  had  for  less 
money. 

The  fact  that  American  rice  has  not  been 
so  popular  on  the  Rotterdam  market  in  the 
past  does  not  mean  that  it  will  continue  so 
in  the  future.  The  United  States  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  came  into  the  Dutch  market 
very  successfully  last  year,  when  out  of 
the  total  imports  of  190,000,000  pounds,  69.- 
191,000  pounds  were  supplied  by  the  United, 
States. 


New  York  Wholesalers  in  New 
Canning  Company 

The  Mexican -Pacific  Canning  Company, 
in  which  a  number  of  prominent  wholesale 
grocers  of  New  York  City  are.  interested, 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  8  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred,  and  $4,000,000  of 
common,  each  of  $100  par.  The  company  is 
understood  to  have  .  acquired  property 
rights  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  a 
concession  from  the  Mexican  Government 
permitting  it  to  fish,  can,  and  preserve  fish 
and  all  sea  products.  U.  H.  Dudley  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  have  been  appointed  sales 
agents  for  the  products. 


Contract  Let  for  Heinz  Spaghetti 
Factory 

Contract  for  a  large  building  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  production  of  spaghetti  was 
recently  let  by  the  H.  J,  Heinz  Company, 
Pittsburgh.  The  present  department  which 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  spaghetti, 
macaroni  and  noodles,  is  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  and  sanitary,  but  additional  space  is 
needed.  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  pro¬ 
duces  106,585  miles  of  spaghetti  per  year. 


Pfaudler  Company  Moves  New  York  Sales 
Office 

The  Pfaudler  Company  glass  enameled 
steel  products,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
moved  its  New  York  office  from  the  World's 
Tower  Building,  110  West  Fortieth  Street, 
to  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  room  1103. 
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Which  Way  Do  Your 
Canned  Goods  “Get  There ?” 


Clean,  bright  and  perfect — or  dented,  scratched  and 
marred  ? 

It  all  depends  upon  the  way  your  goods  are  packed. 

H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases  provide  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  for  canned  goods  in  transit.  They  are  too  tough  to  burst  or 
break  open  and  too  rigid  to  permit  the  contents  to  roll  and  wedge. 
Yet  the  light  weight  of  these  sturdy  shipping  boxes  saves  many 
a  dollar  in  freight  charges  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

H  &  D  Standard  Canned  Goods  Boxes  are  cutting  shipping  costs, 
saving  time  and  gaining  dealer  good  will  for  hundreds  of  large 
canneries  the  country  over. 


Write  us  today  for  samples  and 
prices,  mentioning  quantity  required, 
size  and  number  of  cans  to  package. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
economy  and  security  of  these  better 
boxes. 


The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

825  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Canadian  Address: 

Toronto,  King  St.  Subway  &  Hanna  Ave. 
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Swift’s  Premium 
Oleomargarine 

What  You  May  Expect  of  It 


Premium  Cleanliness 

White-walled  and  clean  are  the  plants  where  Premium  is  made.  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  inspection  attends  each  step  in  its  preparation.  Untouched  by  hands.  Packed 
clean;  kept  clean  by  sanitary  cartons. 

Premium  Wholesomeness 

Every  ingredient  (salt  excepted)  is  the  product  of  the  farm,  and,  separately,  each 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  kitchen. 

Premium  Flavor 

A  delicious,  tempting  flavor,  naturally  resulting  from  wholesome  ingredients 
prepared  in  a  wholesome  way.  Premium  tastes  good ! 

Premium  Natural  Color 

Premium  appeals  to  the  eye.  Its  color  is  due  to  the  natural  color  of  the  ingredients 
used. 

Premium  Convenience 

Sold  “just  around  the  corner”  in  nearly  every  city  and  town.  More  widely 
distributed  than  any  other  brand.  Rushed  to  dealers  regularly  in  refrigerator  cars 
— therefore  always  fresh. 

Premium  for  Cooking 

Good  cooks  everywhere  know  the  value  of  Premium  Oleomargarine  in  the  kitchen 
from  actual  experience.  It  has  a  reputation  for  that  melt-in-your-mouth  kind  of 
baking. 

Premium  Uniformity 

To  get  it  day  in  and  day  out,  always  the  same,  is  what  you  may  expect  of  Premium 
Oleomargarine.  It  is  a  dependableness  on  which  you  may  rely  always. 


Swift  &  Company 

U.  S.  A. 
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Science  Can  Make  Margarin  Richer  Than  Butter 

Addition  of  Small  Portion  of  Codliver  Oil  Will  Make  Product  Both 

Antirachitic  and  Antiophthalmic 


By  DR.  CASIM1R  FUNK* 

Associate  in  Biological  Chemistry,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University 


DURING  the  ll  years  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  in  research, 
mostly  in  the  field  of  vitamins, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ad¬ 
dressed  a  gathering  of  business  men 
of  one  of  the  great  food  industries  on 
some  of  the  problems  of  development 
and  production.  This  occasion  augers 
well  for  closer  co-operation  between 
the  practical  business  man  represent¬ 
ing  industry,  and  the  food  industry, 
essentially  chemical,  in  particular,  and 
the  laboratory  man,  who  can  help  the 
former  and  from  whom  he  can  learn  a 
great  deal  himself. 

Of  late  the  margarin  industry  is 
distinctly  in  the  vitamin  “phase.”  Be¬ 
ing  myself  somewhat  responsible  for 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  nu¬ 
trition,  I  am  eager  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  have  recently  arisen, 
and  to  consider  to  what  degree  the 
criticisms  directed  against  the  use  of 
margarin  and  allied  products  are  justi¬ 
fiable. 

The  margarin  industry  is,  1  under¬ 
stand,  facing  competition.  The  butter 
maker  claims  that  his  product  is  su¬ 
perior  to  margarin  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  primary  product  this 
being  less  refined  and  containing  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  nutrition  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  later.  The  development  of 
our  knowledge  of  vitamins  has  had  one 
undesirable  effect,  viz.,  it  has  enabled 
members  of  a  certain  school  of  nutri¬ 
tion  to  emphasize  the  value  of  natural 
foods.  This  doctrine  has  found,  of 
course,  willing  followers  among  food 
producers  who  are  more  than  willing 
to  exploit  these  ideas  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  producers  of  natural 
foods  avail  themselves  of  class  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  permanently  crip¬ 
ple  and  even  annihilate  the  industry  to 
artificially  compounded  foodstuffs. 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  24  and  25. 


Editor’s  Note. — Food  manufac¬ 
turers  and  nutrition  workers  alike 
will  welcome  this  timely  and  au¬ 
thoritative  discussion  of  the  vita¬ 
min  content  of  margarin.  To  quote 
Dr.  Funk,  author  of  this  paper, 
“The  word  ‘never’  does  not  exist 
in  science.”  He  proceeds  to  tell  us 
of  marvelous  results  already  at¬ 
tained  in  synthetic  food  chemistry. 
When  such  a  scientist  as  Dr.  Funk 
tells  us  that  margarin  may  be 
made  richer  in  vitamin  A  than  but¬ 
ter  we  listen  respectfully.  When 
he  says  to  margarin  manufactur¬ 
ers,  “You  may  entirely  disarm 
your  opponents,”  we  realize  that 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  For 
the  reader  of  this  article  there 
will  be  no  confusion  regarding  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  vitamin 
content  of  margarin;  he  will 
KNOW. 


Improving  on  Nature 

The  idea  that  we  cannot  improve 
food  as  provided  by  Nature  is  entirely 
wrong  and  reminds  one  of  the  idea, 
rampant  in  the  first  part  of  the  19th 
century,  that  the  laboratory  would 
never  be  able  to  duplicate  organic 
products  as  elaborated  by  Nature  in 
the  plant  and  animal  cells.  The  word 
“never”  does  not  exist  in  science;  as 
early  as  1827  Wohler  synthesized 
urea,  the  first  natural  product  made 
artifically  •  in  the  laboratory.  Since 
then  hundreds  of  such  products  have 
sprung  from  this  fertile  source  and 
have  proved  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  products  elaborated  by  the 
cell. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  our 
fats.  With  increasing  knowledge  of 
our  nutritive,  needs,  and  data  being 
collected  with  marvellous  speed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  compound 
food  mixtures  superior  in  nutritive 


value  to  the  products  provided  for  us 
by  Nature.  You  see  a  very  similar  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  skimmed-milk  industry. 
Its  products  were  fought  by  the  milk- 
pi  oducers  on  very  much  the  same 
ground  as  the  butter  producers  fought 
margarin,  viz.,  the  deficiency  of  vita¬ 
min  A.  After  much  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  adversaries  of  skimmed-milk 
compounds,  a  product  appeared  on  the 
market  which  contained  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  codliver  oil.  This  product 
has  been  tested  successfully  on  a  num- 
bei  of  infants  and  can  be  made  richer 
in  vitamin  A,  than  original  milk.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  legislation  could  not  debar 
such  a  product  on  the  ground  of  defi¬ 
ciency  in  vitamin  A,  the  adversaries 
of  skimmed-milk  products  will  be 
compelled  to  find  other  reasons  for  its 
prohibition.  If  I  am  right  all  the 
skimmed-milk  compounds  will  be 
modified  in  the  future  in  similar  man¬ 
ner.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  indicates 
clearly  a  future  tendency  of  the  mar¬ 
garin  industry.  Unfortunately  in  the 
margarin  field  direct-feeding  ex¬ 
periments  are  few,  and  those  bearing 
upon  the  vitamin-content  practically 
lacking.  This  is  why  I  shall  have  to 
limit  myself  to  somewhat  indirect  con¬ 
clusions,  based  on  analogous  experi¬ 
mental  work. 

\  alue  of  Margarin  as  a  Fat-Component 
of  the  Diet 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  mar¬ 
garin,  its  utilization  in  the  body,  i.e., 
its  caloric  value,  is  equal  to  that  of 
butter  in  the  physiology  of  nutrition. 
We  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  between  the  various  fats  and 
margarin  in  this  respect.  Whether 
the  raw  materials  of  margarin  are  of 
plant  or  animal  origin,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  fats  foreign  to  the  body, 
as  the  same  fats  are  a  part  of  our 
regular  diet.  Their  fate  in  the  body 
is  the  same.  They  are  partly  split  by 
the  pancreatic  ferment,  steapsin,  into 
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their  components,  glycerol,  and  fatty 
acids,  which  absorbed  by  the  intestinal 
walls  in  the  form  of  soaps,  and  which 
form  largely  the  tri-glycerides  which 
can  be  used  or  stored  up  by  the  body. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  various 
fatty  acids  derived  from  margarins  or 
butter  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  in 
any  real  difference  as  to  their  utiliza¬ 
tion  by  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  the  edible  fats,  including  margarin, 
have  the  same  co-efficient  of  digesti¬ 
bility,  viz.,  97-9  8  per  cent,  and  yield 
on  combustion  the  same  number  ol 
calories.  One  of  the  latest  text  books 
on  dietetics  (Von  Noorden  and  Salo¬ 
mon),  states  that  margarin  when  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  from  sound  ingredients 
can  be  used  in  place  of  butter.  We 
see  from  the  above  that  no  claim  can 
be  made  for  nutritional  difference  be¬ 
tween  margarin  and  butter,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  fat  nature  alone. 
All  criticisms  directed  against  margarin 
as  a  food  originated  from  the  results 
of  vitamin  research.  It  is  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  that  I  here  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize.  The  new  developments  of 
vitamin  research  are  too  well-known 
to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  the  vitamin  associated  with 
fats,  viz.,  vitamin  A,  which  has  a  di¬ 
rect  connection  with  the  production 
and  distribution  problems  of  the  mar¬ 
garin  manufacturers. 

Vitamin  A 

Knowledge  of  Vitamin  A  has  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly.  Shortly  after  I  had 
assumed  theoretically  the  existence  of 
a  specific  antirachitic  vitamin  in  cod- 
liver  oil,  McCollum,  with  his  collabora¬ 
tors,  and  simultaneously  Osborne  and 
Mendel  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  vitamin  associated  with  fats,  which 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  certain  animals  and  pre¬ 
sumably  also  of  man.  I  say  here  ex¬ 
pressly  “certain  animals,”  as  recently 
I  have  been  able  to  keep  adult  pigeons 
for  140  days  on  a  diet  free  from  this 
vitamin.  First,  it  w'as  assumed  that 
vitamin  A  was  associated  only  with 
animal  fats,  particularly  butter,  egg 
yolk  and  codliver  oil,  but  lately  its 
presence  has  been  demonstrated  in  a 
number  of  plant  products,  especially 
green  vegetables  and  also  some  seeds 
and  roots.  Vitamin  A  has  been  found 
to  be  much  more  widely  distributed 
than  was  at  first  surmised.  So  much 
so,  that  in  our  experimental  work  we 
must  take  great  care  to  free  the  diets 
from  this  admixture.  This  is  done 
usually  by  extraction  with  fat  solvents 
and  oxidation  at  high  temperature. 

Results  of  These  Simplified  Diets 

Even  with  these  precautions  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  laboratories  are 
far  from  consistent.  Some  experi¬ 
menters  (Drummond  and  collabora¬ 
tors)  report  that  on  carefully  purified 
diets  young  rats  stopped  growing  after 
ten  days,  whereas  Miss  Paton  and  my¬ 
self  are  unable  to  arrest  growth  com¬ 
pletely  even  after  two  months  and 
longer.  It  seems  not  impossible  that 
besides  the  variations  in  the  laboratory 


conditions,  various  breeds  of  rats  show 
differences  in  their  vitamin  A  require¬ 
ments.  As  regards  the  absolute  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  rate  for  vitamin  A,  we 
are  not  informed.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  5  per  cent  of  butter  in  a 
diet  is  sufficient,  and  as  a  rat  of  50-60 
grams  weight  consumes  about  5-6 
grams  of  a  standard  synthetic  fat,  this 
means  an  equivalent  of  .25-. 30  grams 
of  butter  a  day. 

Codliver  Oil  Requirements 

Similarly,  according  to  Zilva  and 
Miura,  the  requirements  of  a  rat  in 
terms  of  codliver  oil  vary  between 
1.7-5  mg.  per  day.  This  means  that 
codliver  oil  on  an  average  is  100  times 
as  potent  as  butter.  Let  us  see  what 
this  would  mean  as  calculated  for  a 
two-year  old  child  (11  kilograms). 
This  would  mean  4  6  grams  a  day  in 
terms  of  butter  and  .3  6  grams  in  terms 
of  codliver  oil.  Judging  from  the 
amount  of  butter  or  cream  in  its  diet,  a 
child  of  two  years  gets  approximately 
this  amount,  With  rats,  the  require¬ 
ments  as  regards  vitamin  A  have  been 
found  to  be  materially  smaller  when 
the  rats  approach  maturity.  From 
analogy  we  must  conclude  that  the 
same  facts  apply  to  adult  man. 

Part  Played  By  Vitamin  A 

We  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  role  vitamin  A  plays  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy.  We  know  that  in  its 
absence  certain  young  animals  at  least 
cease  to  grow,  but  a  lack  of  any  es¬ 
sential  constituent  of  food  causes  a 
similar  result.  We  know  that  resist¬ 
ance  to  infections,  particularly  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  is  diminished,  but 
this  might  not  be  confined  to  vitamin 
A.  We  know  only  of  one  specific  con¬ 
nection  and  that  is  the  occurrence  of 
ophthalmia  (xerophthalmia)  following 
vitamin  A  deficiency;  this  is  an  eye  in¬ 
fection  which  I  will  describe  a  little 
more  in  detail. 

Ophthalmia 

This  condition  has  been  observed  in 
a  number  of  laboratory  animals,  and 
also  in  children,  when  placed  on  a  diet 
deficient  in  vitamin  A.  First  re¬ 
garded  as  a  deficiency  disease,  in  the 
same  sense  as  beriberi  and  scurvy,  it 
doubtless  ultimately  will  be  proven  to 
be  an  unspecific  infection  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  and  cornea,  a  sequence  of  defici¬ 
ency  in  vitamin  A.  What  the  real  con¬ 
nection  is  between  these  two  phe¬ 
nomena  is  still  unknown;  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  etiology  of  ophthalmia  re¬ 
quires  much  further  study,  as  was  em- 
phasizd  by  Walker,  Jour.  A.  M.  A. 
78,  283 — 1922)  not  long  ago.  Indeed, 
no  pathological  changes  have  so  far 
been  detected  to  justify  this  sudden  in¬ 
vasion  of  bacteria. 

As  regards  the  time  necessary  for 
the  development  of  ophthalmia,  the 
available  data  varying  widely,  most  of 
the  investigators  reporting  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  be  6  to  11  weeks  for  rats 
and  for  dogs  almost  100  days.  This 
means  that  a  long  continued  deficient 
dietary  must  be  instituted  before 


symptoms  manifest  themselves.  As 
regards  the  percentage  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  so  affected,  there  also  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  discrepancy  in  the  available 
data.  While  Osborne  and  Mendel, 
who  have  the  largest  amount  of  statis¬ 
tical  material  on  rats  at  their  disposal, 
report  50  per  cent  of  the  animals  af¬ 
fected  by  ophthalmia,  Emmett  reported 
almost  100  per  cent.  In  my  opinion 
cleanliness  has  something  to  do  with 
the  incidence;  when  a  number  of  rats 
are  kept  together  in  one  cage  the  in¬ 
cidence  seems  to  be  greater  than  when 
they  are  kept  separately  and  cleaner. 
It  is  often  disappointing  when  one  de¬ 
sires  to  produce  ophthalmia  fcr  the 
purpose  of  testing  fractions  obtained 
from  codliver  oil,  to  see  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  animals  which  finally  de¬ 
velop  it  and  also  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  To  sum¬ 
marize  our  personal  experience,  we 
find  that  the  only  definite  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  deficiency  in  vitamin  A, 
ophthalmia,  needs  further  studies 
under  uniform  conditions  as  regards 
sanitation,  age  and  breed  of  animals, 
and  the  method  of  food  preparation. 

Vitamin  A  and  Rickets 

Through  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  study  of  rickets, 
the  problem  of  vitamin  A  presents  a 
somewhat  changed  aspect,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  mar¬ 
garin.  In  accord  with  my  conception 
that  vitamin  A  has  antirachitic  proper¬ 
ties,  and  with  Mellanby’s  experimental 
work  on  young  dogs,  milk  should  be 
regarded  as  a  food  which  is  able  to 
protect  a  young  animal  or  a  baby  from 
rickets. 

However  valuable  this  would  be  in 
conforming  the  belief  that  milk  and 
butter  are  “perfect  foods,”  modern  in¬ 
vestigations  on  rickets  have  demon¬ 
strated  clearly  that,  strange  as  it 
seems,  milk  and  butter  both  are  unable 
to  protect  a  young  animal  from 
rickets,  while  codliver  oil  possesses 
these  properties  to  a  very  marked  de¬ 
gree.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  already 
have  seen,  codliver  oil  contains  much 
mjore  of  the  substance  which  is  cura¬ 
tive  for  ophthalmia,  than  does  butter. 
Should  this  phenomenon  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  for  curing  oph¬ 
thalmia  and  for  restoring  good  nutri¬ 
tion  and  growth,  small  quantities  of 
vitamin  A  suffice,  while  for  prevention 
of  rickets  large  quantities  of  the  same 
substance  are  necessary?  Or  should 
it  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a 
separate  antiophthalmic  and  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamin,  as  McCollum  and  his 
collaborators  recently  suggested? 
These  questions  will  be  clearly  an¬ 
swered  only  when  the  two  fractions 
from  codliver  oil  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  a  chemical  way  and 
tested  for  both  actions.  Whatever  the 
final  outcome  of  this  issue  will  be,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  milk  fails 
us  in  its  antirachitic  properties,  and 
that  we  were  obliged  to  seek  protec¬ 
tion  by  using  codliver  oil  and  other 
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factors,  which,  however,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  discussion. 
Material  on  Chemistry  of  Vitamin  A 

While  the  elucidation  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  nature  of  this  vitamin,  particu¬ 
larly  its  antirachitic  variety,  has 
seemed  hitherto  very  remote,  the  re¬ 
cent  progress  made  in  the  methods  of 
testing  justifies  the  hope  that  the  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamin  will  not  much  longer 
remain  a  complete  mystery.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  leading  food  industries 
can  no  longer  afford  to  designate  vita¬ 
min  A  as  an  unsolvable  mystery. 

First,  in  the  method  described  by  Mlc- 
Collum  Simmonds,  Shipley  and  Park 
(Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  51,  41 — 1922),  we 
possess  means  to  test  for  the  presence 
of  the  antirachitic  vitamin.  The  test 
is-  made  on  rats  on  a  diet  containing  a 
low  proportion  of  phosphorus  and  vita¬ 
min  A  and  a  high  proportion  of  calci¬ 
um.  After  30  to  35  days  the  fraction 
to  be  tested  is  given  to  the  rats  daily 
for  five  days.  After  this  time  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  killed  and  their  bones  ex¬ 
amined  for  fresh  deposits  of  calcium 
salts.  The  test  in  our  hands  proved  to 
be  entirely  reliable.  Having  this  test 
at  our  disposal,  material  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
antirachitic  vitamin. 

The  chemistry  of  antirachitic  vita¬ 
min  was  started  by  the  author  in  1912 
when  no  physiological  methods  were 
available  for  testing  for  the  presence 
of  this  substance.  In  1914  McCollum 
and  Davis  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  19,  245, 
1914)  saponified  butter  and  extracted 
the  vitamin  A  with  olive  oil.  This 
method  was  not  exploited  by  the  above 
investigators.  While  Drummond  (Bio- 
chem.  Jour.  13,  81 — 1919)  failed  to 
achieve  success  by  using  the  saponifica¬ 
tion  method,  Steenbeck  and  his  collab¬ 
orators  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  47,  89,1921) 
made  a  very  important  advance  in  the 
same  direction.  Codliver  oil  was 
found  quite  stable  to  saponification 
with  20  per  cent  alcoholic  potash  solu¬ 
tion,  boiling  the  mixture  for  four 
hours;  and  what  is  still  more  interest¬ 
ing  for  us,  the  antirachitic  vitamin 
could  be  extracted  from  the  soap  solu¬ 
tion  with  ether  and  concentrated  in 
this  way. 

A  more  recent  paper  by  Zucker, 
Pappenheimer  and  Barnett  (Proc. 
See.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.  19,  167,  1922) 
signifies  a  further  very  desirable  step 
in  the  same  direction.  Here  the  fatty 
acids  and  cholesterol  were  separated 
from  the  saponified  oil  and  found  in¬ 
active,  while  the  mother  liquor  was 
more  active  than  before.  In  this  way 
the  final  fraction  could  be  made  as 
concentrated  as  desired. 

By  an  entirely  different  procedure, 
which  will  be  described  in  detail  in 
collaboration  with  Dubin  in  the  near 
future,  we  have  obtained  the  antira¬ 
chitic  vitamin  a  hundred  times  more 
concentrated  as  compared  with  thei 
original  material.  Besides  the  scien¬ 
tific  interest  and  the  well  founded 
hope  of  arriving  at  the  chemical  nature 
of  this  vitamin  in  the  near  future,  the 
practical  application  of  results  already 


arrived  at  is  obvious  to  all  of  you.  It 
remains  to  be  shown  how  long  these 
concentrated  preparations  will  remain 
active;  but  if  they  do,  the  problem  of 
making  food  products  deficient  in  vita¬ 
min  A  richer  in  this  substance,  is 
practically  solved. 

A  itamiii  A  Content  of  Various 
Margarins 

It  is  regretable  that  we  possess 
hardly  any  scientific  data  on  this,  theo¬ 
retically,  if  not  practically,  important 
subject.  Besides  the  fact,  shown  by 
Osborne  and  Mendel  (Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  20,  379,  1915)  that  the  oleo- 
portion  of  the  beef  fat  contains  all  the 
vitamin  A,  while  the  solid  portion  is 
deficient  in  it,  and  the  investigation 
of  Halliburton  and  Drummond  (Jour. 
Physiol.,  51,  23  5,  1917)  who  made  a 
more  thorough  study,  little  data  being 
available.  Unfortunately  these  latter 
workers,  while  stating  the  "source  of 
the  products,  did  not  mention  at  all 
the  way  they  were  manufactured. 
Their  results  were  as  follows:  Margar¬ 
ins  of  animal  orign  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  vitamin  A  Margarin  of  plant 
origin  did  not  permit  normal  growth 
but  prevented  ophthalmia.  Nut  butters 
were  usually  also  deficient.  Lard  sub¬ 
stitutes  made  from  hydrogenated  veg¬ 
etable  oils  were  also  found  to  be  de¬ 
ficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
results  are  based  upon  English  mar¬ 
garin  which  under  the  existing  law 
may  contain  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of 
butter,  and  might,  therefore,  give  bet¬ 
ter  results  due  to  the  presence  of  this 
admixture. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  each  mar¬ 
garin  factory  the  vitamin  A  content  of 
the  finished  product  will  vary,  and  has 
to  be  determined  specially  in  each  case. 
The  vitamin  content  of  the  finished 
product  will  depend  on  the  vitamin 
content  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
amount  of  milk  constituents  in  it  and 
the  method  of  manufacture.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly 
that  the  aeration  of  the  food,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  heating,  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  vitamin  A.  This  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  lard  by  Drum¬ 
mond,  Golding,  Zilva  and  Coward  (Bio. 
Chem.  Jour.  14,  742,  1920),  viz.,  that 
the  method  of  rendering  the  lard  is  of 
significance  for  the  vitamin  A  content 
of  the  finished  product.  This  also  is  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of 
Daniels  and  Loughlin  (Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.  42,  35.9,  1920)  who  have  found 
that  some  samples  of  lard  contained  a 
noticeable  amount  of  this  vitamin. 
Heating  and  simultaneous  oxidation  is 
the  method  used  in  the  laboratories 
for  rendering  the  ingredients  of  the 
basal  diet  free  from  vitamin  A. 

The  Manufacture  of  Margarin 
All  that  I  have  said  here  can  be 
applied  in  the  practical  procedure  of 
margarin  manufacture.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  most  of  the  natural 
foods  contain  some  vitamin  A  which 
could  be  preserved  by  taking  proper 
precautions.  While  hydrogenated  fats 
are  regarded  at  present  as  vitamin- 


free,  the  present  method  of  hydrogena¬ 
tion  involves  high  temperatures,  and 
it  should  be  worth  while  to  investi¬ 
gate  whether  or  not  a  cheap  method 
of  hydrogenating  oils  could  be  devised 
which  proceeds  at  low  temperature 
and  which  would  be  not  so  destructive 
to  the  vitamin.  In  margarin  manufac¬ 
ture  a  mixture  could  be  selected  to  in¬ 
due  a  food  ingredient  with  a  natur¬ 
ally  higher  vitamin-content  of  the  type 
of  oleo.  Finally  by  eliminating  the  de¬ 
structive  factors,  the  original  vitamin- 
content  could  be  more  efficiently  pre¬ 
served. 

Practical  Dietetic  Aspects  of  Margarin 
In  considering  the  nutritive  value  of 
margarin^  we  naturally  have  to  com¬ 
pact  it  with  butter.  Since  the  discovery 
that  fresh  milk,  cream  and  even  but¬ 
ter  display  only  an  insignificant  anti¬ 
rachitic  potency,  the  dietetic  position 
of  margarin  has  been  strengthened 
materially,  since  in  this  respect  no  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  laws  in  gll  countries  regulating 
the  total  solids  and  fat-content  of 
milk,  shows  conclusively  that  not  all 
milk  producers  are  concerned  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  health  of  our  babies.  In 
this  respect  we  are  protected  fully,  but 
a  new  problem,  as  arisen  which  re¬ 
quires  in  our  opinion  new  legislation. 
This  is  the  logical  postulate  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  us  and  now  experimentally 
fully  confirmed.  We  are  speaking  here 
of  the  dependence  of  the  vitamin-con¬ 
tent  of  milk  on  the  vitamin-content  of 
the  feed  of  the  cow.  At  the  present 
time  probably  most  of  the  winter  milks 
are  decidedly  lower  in  vitamin  value  as 
compared  with  summer  milks;  we  can 
conceive,  theoretically  at  least,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  milk  and  butter  being  al¬ 
most  entirely  vitamin-free.  As  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Dutcher  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem. 
50,  339,  1922)  have  lately  demon¬ 
strated,  the  winter  milks  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  feed  could  be  rendered  as 
nutritious  as  summer  milks  and  on 
such  selection  we  should  insist.  The 
vitamin-content  of  the  marketed  milk 
should  be  tested  by  the  authorities 
and  rapid  methods  for  such  tests 
should  be  devised. 

The  margarins  are  not  a  substitute 
for  milk  but  a  substitute  for  butter 
and  as  such  have  fulfilled  well  the  re¬ 
quirements,  except  for  deficiency  in 
vitamin  A,  which  as  yet  is  not  accu¬ 
rately  determined.  This  vitamin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  present  knowledge  ob¬ 
tained  from  experiments  on  rats,  is  re¬ 
quired  more  by  the  young,  growing 
animal,  than  latfer  in  life.  Judging  from 
the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia  in  chil¬ 
dren,  when  their  diet  is  limited  to 
highly  skimmed  milk  as  a  source  of 
vitamin,  the  human  requirements  for 
vitamin  A  seem  to  be  analogous  to 
those  of  rats. 

The  paucity  of  ophthalmia  cases  in 
central  Europe  during  the  war  shows 
us  that  even  in  times  of  serious  de¬ 
ficiency  in  fats,  the  human  organism, 
especially  adults  on  mixed  diet,  can 
quite  easily  limit  this  deficiency.  In 
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children  still  on  a  one-sided  diet,  re¬ 
placing  butter  by  margarin  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  type  may  not  always  be  desirable 
unless  the  diet  is  supplemented  by  a 
product  rich  in  vitamin  A,  like  fresh 
green  vegetables,  eggs  or  codliver  oil. 
With  adults,  on  the  contrary,  for 
whom  the  requirements  of  vitamin- 
content  are  smaller,  the  use  of  mar¬ 
garin  has  no  dangers.  Any  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  text  books  on  vitamins  will  give 
you  a  long  list  of  foodstuffs  which 
enter  into  everybody’s  dietary  and 
which  more  than  offset  the  partial  de¬ 
ficiency  of  margarin.  For  cooking 
purposes,  while  no  actual  experiments 
are  available  on  this  point,  it  seems  to 
us  that  margarin  could  safely  replace 
butter.  In  frying  and  cooking  it  is 
likely  that  the  vitamin  A  content  of 
butter  is  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
by  oxidation  and  may  possess  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  margarin. 

Outlook  of  the  Margarin  Industry 
from  the  Vitamin  Standpoint 
The  margarins,  as  we  already  have 
seen,  are  fully  equal  in  nutritive  value 
as  regard  their  fat  content  and  the 
number  of  calories  they  yield,  to  but¬ 
ter  and  nut  butters.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  present  knowledge  of  nu¬ 


trition,  you  may  safely  proceed  as  you 
have  done  successfully  in  the  past,  and 
you  may  also  disarm  entirely  your  op¬ 
ponents.  Margarin  differs  from  butter 
only  in  its  diminished  content  of  vita¬ 
min  A.  This  seems  to  us  the  only 
scientific  ground  on  which  legislation 
adverse  to  the  development  of  mar¬ 
garin  manufacture  eould  be  attempted. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  reasons  already  explained, 
does  not  find  justification  in  our  eyes, 
this  problem  seems  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  trade  association  of  mar¬ 
garin  manufacturers  to  invite  a  vita¬ 
min  expert  to  address  its  convention. 
If  I  am  right  in  this  assumption,  noth¬ 
ing  seems  easier  to  me  than  to  restore 
or  supplement  the  deficient  vitamin.  As 
I  have  stated  above,  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials,  avoiding  injury 
of  the  sensitive  vitamin  A  will  remove 
partially  this  difficulty.  How  far  this 
is  possible  with  your  present  processes 
of  manufacture,  I  cannot  say.  To  go 
a  step  further,  you  can  make  your 
margarin  as  rich  or  richer  in  vitamin 
A  than  butter  is.  I  have  here  in  mind 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
codliver  oil.  The  product  thus  im¬ 
proved  would  have  a  distinct  advant¬ 


age  over  butter  in  that  it  would  be 
antirachitic  as  well  as  antiophthalmic. 

A  certain  amount  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  appears  to  be 
necessary,  but  judging  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  rats  for  butter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  codliver  oil,  .3  6  gram  of 
the  latter  is  equivalent  in  value  to  4  6 
gram  of  butter.  This  means  that  to 
a  pound  of  margarin  3-4  grams  of  cod¬ 
liver  oil  would  have  to  be  added  or 
40  mgr.  of  the  concentrated  vitamin 
fraction  which  has  been  obtained  from 
the  oil.  The  latter  addition  would  con¬ 
stitute  only  one  hundredth  of  1  per 
cent  of  your  finished  margarin. 

Millions  of  pounds  of  margarin  sold 
yearly  to  the  public  perhaps  may  not 
show  you  the  desirability  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  in  your  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes,  but  to  my  mind,  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  vitamin  doctrine  of 
your  not  always  fair  competitors  ren¬ 
ders  a  new  step  in  the  development 
of  your  industry  very  timely.  It  must 
be  the  task  of  the  laboratory  workers 
in  nutrition  to  help  the  food  industry 
to  improve  the  existing  food  products 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  gen¬ 
erations. 


New  Method  for  Making  Cane  Sirup  Proves 

Successful  Commercially 


ANEW  process  for  making  cane 
sirup  that  will  not  readily  fer¬ 
ment  or  crystallize  was  used  com¬ 
mercially  throughout  the  cane-produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  South  during  the 
season  just  closed,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  w.hich  has  been  assist¬ 
ing  cane-sirup  manufacturers  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  science  of  chemistry  to  their 
problems.  Letters  received  recently 
from  many  manufacturers  in  different 
sections  of  the  South  state  that  they 
have  used  the  new  process  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  producing  a  better 
sirup  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to 
make  by  any  other  method. 

Heretofore  the  manufacturers  have 
had  to  contend  with  characteristics  of 
cane  sirup  that  gave  them  much 
trouble  and  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  put  on  the  market  a  uniformly  good 
grade  of  cane  sirup.  If  the  sirup  was 
made  thin  it  was  likely  to  ferment,  if 
made  thick  it  would  crystallize,  that 
is  part  of  it  would  go  to  sugar.  To  get 
exactly  the  density  that  would  prevent 
both  frementation  and  crystallization 
was  a  result  the  manufacturers  of  cane 
sirup  had  seldom  been  able  to  accomp¬ 
lish. 

While  studying  this  problem,  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


found  that  by  the  use  of  invertase 
which  converts  cane  sugar  into  a 
form  that  like  honey  will  not  crystal¬ 
lize,  they  could  make  cane  sirup  of  a 
density  that  would  not  readily  fer¬ 
ment.  Gne  pound  of  invertase  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  800  gallons  of  sirup.  Sirup 
made  by  this  process  therefore  will  not 
crystallize  or  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  ferment. 

A  cane-sirup  manufacturer  in 
Louisiana  writes  to  the  department  in 
part  as  follows:  “I  have  several  letters 
in  my  possession  from  various  of  my 
customers  to  whom  I  have  shipped  a 
mixed  shipment  of  ‘invertase’  sirup 
with  that  of  the  regular  33  Baume, 
one  from  an  old  customer  at  Caruth- 
ersville,  Mo.,  stating  that  it  was  the 
finest  stuff  that  they  have  ever  used, 
and  that  they  would  reorder  very 
shortly  this  ‘invertase’  sirup  for  their 
spring  use.  I  have  many  other  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  use  of  ‘invertase’  which 
are  very  flattering.” 

The  expressions  to  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  refers  include  these  state¬ 
ments:  “I’m  glad  to  state  that  the  ‘in- 
vartase’  process  ha®  eliminated  all 
complaints  that  I  had  in  the  past  due 
to  fermentation  and  crystallization.” 
“We  think  it  about  the  finest  sirup  we 
have  ever  tried.”  “It  (new  process)  is 
indeed  wonderful.  We  just  ate  the 


last  of  the  sirup  to-day  and  it  was  just 
as  good  as  the  day  we  received  it.”  .  .  . 
“There  is  no  doubt  the  new  process 
will  revolutionize  the  industry.” 

Specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  are  now  giving  attention  to  the 
problem  of  producing  cane  sirup  of 
uniform  color  and  flavor.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  clarification  of  the  cane 
juice  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sirup 
will  always  have  the  same  color.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  specialists  that  as  soon  as  this 
feature  of  the  work  is  completed,  the 
market  for  cane  sirup  may  be  greatly 
extended. 

There  is  great  need  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South  for  a  crop  to  grow 
on  land  that  was  formerly  used  for 
cotton  but  which  because  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  boll  wee\  il  will  no  longer 
produce  cotton  profitably.  Cane  will 
grow  on  this  land  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  high-grade  cane  sirup  of  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  color  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  quantities  that  will  enable 
much  of  the  land  no  longer  suitable 
for  cotton  to  be  used  in  the  growing 
of  cane.  The  people  of  these  sections 
know  how  to  grow  cane,  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  cane- 
sirup  industry  of  the  South  will  be 
greatly  extended. 


Bacteria  and  Molds  in  Dehydrated  Vegetables 

Government  Investigation  Reveals  That  Tin  Cans  with  Friction 
Tops  Render  Only  Absolute  Moisture  Protection 

By  S.  C.  PRESCOTT,  P.  F.  NICHOLS  and  R.  POWERS 

(Contribution  from  Commercial  Dehydration  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry) 


DEHYDRATED  vegetables  were 
practically  unheard  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  United  States  before 
the  Great  War.  The  use  of  these  foods 
by  the  Allied  armies  was  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  dehydration 
industry  in  this  country.  The  use  of 
dehydrated  vegetables  by  the  army, 
and  more  recently  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  has  naturally  brought  up  questions 
concerning  their  nutritive  value  and 
healthfulness.  The  relation  of  bacteria 
and  molds  to  spoilage  of  such  products 
is  also  of  particular  interest  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  bacteriological  studies  re¬ 
ported  in  this  article  include  observa¬ 
tions  of  (1)  the  numbers  and  types  of 
bacteria  and  molds  found  on  dehydrated 
vegetables,  (2)  the  relation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  of  storage  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  organisms  and  (3) 
the  relative  efficiency  of  different  types 
of  containers  in  preventing  spoilage  of 
dehydrated  products  by  their  growth. 

General  Plan  of  Investigation 
Commercially  dehydrated  vegetables, 
secured  from  three  commercial  plants, 
were  examined  on  arrival  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  presence  of  bacteria  and 
molds.  Different  portions  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  were  then  subjected  to  storage 
tests  under  a  variety  of  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  conditions  on  the  bacteria 
and  mold  counts  was  noted.  Different 
products  were  finally  subjected  to  stor¬ 
age  tests  in  different  cartons,  and  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  different  con¬ 
tainers  in  preventing  spoilage  was 
observed. 

The  dehydrated  vegetables  used  in 
this  work  were  obtained  from  three 
commercial  plants,  Producer  1,  Pro¬ 
ducer  2,  and  Producer  3,  situated  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
dehydrated  vegetables  furnished  by 
each  producer,  together  with  the  lab¬ 
oratory  sample  number  assigned  each 
product,  are  indicated  in  Table  1. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE  —  Professor 
Samuel  C.  Prescott  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  with 
P.  F.  Nichols  and  R.  Powers  of  the 
Commercial  Dehydration  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
at  Washington,  have  contributed  a 
very  valuable  work  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  dehydration  by  their  recent 
investigation,  of  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  is  a  complete  re¬ 
port. 

Their  investigation  shows  that 
bacteria  and  molds  are  normally 
present  in  very  large  numbers  in 
commercially  dehydrated  vegeta¬ 
bles.  When  such  products  are  to 
be  packed  for  storage  for  a  period 
of  months  it  was  found  that  con¬ 
tainers  impervious  to  water  must 
be  used.  The  investigators  rec¬ 
ommend  tin  cans  with  friction  tops 
as  rendering  perfect  protection 
against  absorption  of  moisture. 
Paper  cartons,  paraffined  and  un¬ 
paraffined,  were  suitable  under 
reasonably  dry  conditions  of  stor¬ 
age,  but  did  not  prevent  spoilage 
when  conditions  were  humid. 


Methods  Followed  in  Bacteriological 
Examinations  of  Dehydrated 
Vegetables 

The  nature  of  such  products  renders 
it  very  difficult  to  separate  from  them 
all  the  micro-organisms  which  may  ad¬ 
here  to  the  dried  and  shrunken  tissues. 
Only  the  approximate  numbers  present 
can  be  ascertained.  The  following 
method  gave  the  most  uniform  and  con¬ 
sistent  results  and  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  for  these  investigations. 

Media.  Plain  agar  was  prepared, 
using  15  grams  of  shredded  agar,  3 
grams  of  Liebig’s  meat  extract,  5 
grams  of  Difco  Bacto  Peptone,  and  tap 
water  to  make  1,000  grams.  The  media 
was  dissolved  over  a  free  flame,  auto¬ 


claved  at  15  pounds  for  15  minutes,  re¬ 
adjusted  to  weight,  adjusted  to  a  re¬ 
action  of  plus  one,  filtered  through  cot¬ 
ton  and  flannel,  bottled  and  sterilized 
in  an  autoclave  at  15  pounds  for  15 
minutes.  Dextrose  agar  was  prepared 
in  the  same  way  except  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  was  adjusted  to  neutral,  and  10 
grams  of  dextrose  was  added  previous 
to  filtering. 

Procedure. — 10  grams  of  sample 
were  weighed  out  in  a  clean,  sterile 
dish  and  transferred  to  a  stoppered 
flask  containing  200  cc.  of  sterile  tap 
water.  After  a  thorough  shaking,  this 
1  to  20  dilution  was  incubated  at  37 
deg.  C.  for  two  hours.  The  1  to  20 
dilution  was  shaken  25  times,  and 
higher  dilutions  up  to  1  to  20,000  were 
made.  These  dilutions  were  shaken  25 
times  and  aliquot  portions  were  plated 
in  plain  agar  and  dextrose  agar.  The 
plates  were  incubated  inverted  at  37 
deg.  C.  for  48  hours.  Plate  counts  of 
bacteria  and  molds  were  made  with  a 
reading  glass  over  a  black  ruled  plate. 

Comments  on  Results. — Experience 
indicated  that  the  initial  incubation  of 
the  1  to  20  dilution  at  37  deg.  C.  for 
two  hours  was  sufficient  to  soak  out 
the  sample  enough  to  loosen  and  free 
most  of  the  micro-organisms  adhering 
to  it  without  being  so  long  that  the 
initial  number  had  a  material  chance 
to  multiply  and  that  these  two  possible 
sources  of  error  probably  compensated 
one  another.  An  annoying  source  of  in¬ 
accuracy  was  the  prevalence  of  spread¬ 
ing  colonies  on  the  plates  which  ren¬ 
dered  a  count  difficult  and  often  made 
it  necessary  to  use  very  high  dilutions. 
A  small  variation  in  the  number  of  col¬ 
onies  on  such  plates  produced  wide  var¬ 
iations  when  the  number  per  gnm  was 
calculated.  These  inaccuracies  are 
largely  corrected  by  averaging  several 
determinations. 

Results  of  Bacteriological  Examina¬ 
tions  of  Dehydrated  Vegetables  as 
Received  from  Factory 

The  numbers  of  bacteria  and  molds 
found  by  this  method  in  the  samples  of 
dehydrated  vegetables  freshly  received 
from  the  factories  are  shown  in  Table 
II.  Since  the  average  counts  of  bac¬ 
terial  colonies  on  all  duplicate  plain 
agar  and  dextrose  agar  cultures  were 
but  7  per  cent  higher  in  the  case  of  the 
dextrose  agar,  all  bacterial  counts  re¬ 
ported  represent  averages  from  dupli¬ 
cate  cultures  on  both  media  incubated 
for  48  hours  at  37  deg.  C.  The  number 
of  mold  spores  reported  are,  however, 
based  exclusively  on  counts  from  dex- 


TABLB  I 


Producers  and  Sample  Numbers  of  Dehydrated.  Vegetables  Used. 

Producer  1  Producer  2  Producer  3 


Shredded  Cabbage  No.  11 
Shredded.  Carrot  No.  12 

Riced  Potato  No.  14 


Shredded  Cabbage  No.  21 
Shredded  Cabbage  No.  21a 
Shredded  Carrot  No.  22 
Shredded  Carrot  No.  22?. 
Sliced  Onion  No.  23 
Quartered  Potato  No.  24 
Sliced  Potato  No.  24a 
Spinach  No  25 
Sliced  Tomato  No.  26 
Shredded  Turnip  No.  27 
Turnip  To  PS  No.  28 


Shredded  Cabbage  No.  31 
Sliced  Carrot  No.  32 
Sliced  Onion  No.  33 

Spinach  No.  35 
Sliced  Turnip  No.  37 


Soup  Mixture  No.  1 3 


11 


12 
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Chart  I 

Average  Number  of  Bacteria  and  Molds  on 
Dehydrated  Vegetables  During  Storage  in  Tin  Cans  at  Q°C 
(Products  Constant  in  Moistdre  Content) 
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trose  agar  plate  cultures  incubated  for 
48  hours  at  37  deg.  C.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  application  of  this  meth¬ 
od  to  products  containing  slightly  more 
than  the  critical  percentage  of  moisture 
would  not  disclose  the  presence  of 
Aspergillus  repens,  a  mold  usually  dom¬ 
inating  the  spoilage  of  such  products. 
This  mold  develops  slowly  if  at  all  at 
37  deg.  C.,  and  such  growth  as  occurs 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  from  bac¬ 
terial  at  the  end  of  48  hours.  Since 
few  spores  of  this  species  would  usually 
be  found  on  products  showing  no  signs 
of  spoilage,  this  fact  would  not  invali¬ 
date  the  general  soundness  of  the 
enumeration  of  viable  mold  spores  on 
fresh  sound  dehydrated  vegetables  such 
as  are  reported  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 


Number  of  Bacteria  and  Molds  in  Freshly 
Dehydrated  Vegetables 

No.  of  No.  of 

Pro-  Dehydrated  Sample  bacteria  molds 


ducer  Vegetable 

No. 

P-g. 

P-g- 

2 

Sliced  Beets 

20 

*160,000 

400 

i 

Shredded  Cabbage 

11 

173,500 

600 

2 

Shredded  Cabbage 

21 

8,500 

200 

2 

Shredded  Cabbage 

21a 

110,000 

400 

3 

Shredded  Cabbage 

31 

*  400 

2,000 

1 

Shredded  Carrot 

12 

20,500 

20 

2 

Shredded  Carrot 

22 

14,000 

20 

2 

Shredded  Carrot 

22a 

40,000 

600 

3 

Sliced  Carrot 

32 

*  200 

2,000 

2 

Sliced  Onion 

23 

300,000 

20,000 

3 

Sliced  Onion 

33 

1,200 

2,000 

1 

Riced  Potato 

14 

8,800 

60 

2 

Quartered  Potato 

24 

6,300 

20 

8 

Sliced  Potato 

24a 

.  63,000 

200 

2 

Spinach 

25 

*670,000 

2,000 

3 

Spinach 

35 

140,000 

4,000 

2 

Sliced  Tomato 

26 

16,200 

20 

2 

Shredded  Turnip 

27 

4,700 

0 

3 

Sliced  Turnip 

37 

*  200 

2.000 

2 

Turnip  Tops 

28 

*  94,000 

2.000 

i 

Soup  Mixture 

19 

1,800,000 

80 

*Plain  agar  count  only. 


Bacteria  are  much  more  numerous 
than  mold  spores  on  the  products  list¬ 
ed  in  Table  II.  From  several,  thousand 
to  several  hundred  thousand  bacteria 
per  gram,  as  compared  with  but  a  few 
hundred  to  a  few  thousand  mold  spores 


per  gram,  seem  to  be  normally  present. 
The  number  of  bacteria  present  on  any 
one  product  varies  widely  in  different 
samples.  Thus,  the  number  present  in 
four  different  samples  of  shredded  cab¬ 
bage  ranged  from  400  to  173,500  per 
gram,  and  the  number  found  in  four 
different  lots  of  shredded  carrots 
ranged  from  200  to  40,000  per  gram. 

With  the  exception  of  dried  soup 
mixture,  there  is  evidently  no  correla¬ 
tion  between  any  product  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bacteria  associated  with  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  as  many  bacteria  are  pres¬ 
ent  on  soup  mixture  as  on  any  of  the 
other  products.  This  fact  indicates  one 
way  by  which  bacteria  become  depos¬ 
ited  upon  the  products.  Soup  mixture 
is  made  by  mixing  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  a  number  of  vegetables  which 
have  been  prepared  and  dried  separate¬ 
ly.  The  greater  amount  of  handling 
and  mixing  of  the  ingredients  permits 
greater  contamination  from  the  settling 
and  collecting  of  dust  upon  the  product. 

Types  of  Micro-organisms  Present 

Types  of  bacteria  and  molds  which 
occur  on  these  products  were  isolated 
from  prevailing  types  of  colonies  on 


agar  plate  cultures  of  infusions  of  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables,  and  these  micro¬ 
organisms  were  identified.  The  mor¬ 
phological,  cultural,  and  staining  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  bacteria  were  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  bacteria  were  classified 
according  to  Chester.  The  molds  were 
examined  microscopically,  and  were 
identified  as  to  genus,  but  no  special 
effort  was  made  to  determine  the  spe¬ 
cies. 

It  was  found  that  most  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  belonged  to  the  soil  and  water 
flora.  The  water  bacteria  were  most 
numerous,  being  represented  by  B.  Lus- 
tigii,  B.  cuticularis,  B.  Weichselbaumii, 
B.  subflavus,  Ps.  sinuosa,  Ps.  cohaerea, 
Ps.  ambigua,  and  either  M.  cremoides 
or  M.  radiatus.  The  members  of  the 
soil  group  were  B.  vaculatus,  B.  ging- 
lymus,  Bact.  mycoides  and  Ps.  virides- 
cens.  The  other  bacteria  isolated  were 
B.  dentrificans,  habitat  soil  and  horse 
manure,  and  M.  tenacatis,  an  organ¬ 
ism  often  present  in  milk. 

A  brief  study  of  the  special  morpho¬ 
logical  and  cultural  characteristics  of 
bacteria  occurring  upon  dehydrated 
vegetables  yielded  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  facts:  First,  spore-forming  bac¬ 
teria  were  always  present;  second, 
anaerobic  bacteria  were  nearly  always 
present;  and  third,  from  40  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  bacteria  growing  upon  lit¬ 
mus  dextrose  agar  plate  cultures 
proved  to  be  acid  formers. 

The  molds  occurring  upon  368  dex¬ 
trose  agar  plate  cultures  of  infusions 
of  dehydrated  vegetables  were  found  to 
occur  with  the  following  relative  fre¬ 
quency:  Aspergillus,  179  times;  Penic- 
illium,  105  times;  Mucor,  50  times;  Al- 
tenaria,  8  times;  Fusaria  and  Tricho- 
derma,  each  4  times;  Sporo trichum,  3 
times;  Monilia  and  Spicaria,  each  2 
times;  Thamnidium  and  Herpocladiella, 
each  once;  and  9  unidentified  molds. 
All  these  molds  are  common  molds  of 
decay,  and  Aspergillus,  Penicillium, 
Mucor  and  Alternaria,  which  occur  with 
the  greatest  frequency,  are  most  com¬ 
monly  found  on  the  skins  of  vegetables, 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  soil. 
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A  better  idea  of  the  variety  present 
on  different  dehydrated  vegetables  is 
obtained  from  the  following  data: 

Dehydrated 

Vegetables  Molds  Isolated 

Potato  Aspergillus  Pencillium,  Mu- 

cor,  Trichoderma,  Sporotri- 


Carrot 

chum,  Spicaria 

Aspergillus,  Aspergillus  ni- 

Cabbage 

ger,  Mucor  Sporotrichum 
Aspergillus  candidus,  A.  ni- 

Turnip 

ger,  A.  fumigat.us,  Mucor, 
Trichoderma,  Spo.otrichum, 
Spicaria 

Aspergillus,  Aspergillus  ory- 

Tomato 

zae,  Penicillium,  Herpocla- 
diella 

Aspergillus,  Mucor,  Tricho¬ 

Soup  Mixture 

derma 

Aspergillus,  A.  wentii,  Mu¬ 

Onion 

cor,  Trichoderma,  Thamni- 
dium 

Aspergillus,  Mucor 

Soil  bacteria  and  mold  spores,  ever 
present  on  the  surface  tissues  of  vege¬ 
tables,  often  are  not  completely  remov¬ 
ed  in  the  washing  process,  and  these 
with  water  bacteria,  are  deposited  upon 
the  freshly  cut  tissues  from  the  water 
Used  in  washing  the  vegetables.  Later, 
in  storage  bins  and  during  packing 
there  is  opportunity  for  dust  from  the 
air  to  settle  upon  the  dehydrated  vege¬ 
tables,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
micro-organisms.  Such  conditions  do  not 
indicate  careless  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  nor  injure  the  product  for  human 
consumption.  The  micro-organisms  are 
dormant  as  long  as  the  product  is  kept 
dry,  and  are  killed  in  the  cooking  be¬ 
fore  the  vegetables  reach  the  table. 
Relation  of  Storage  Conditions  to  Num¬ 
ber  of  Micro-organisms  on  Dehy¬ 
drated  Vegetables  During  Storage 
It  is  well  understood  that  dehydrated 
vegetables  do  not  spoil  because  their 
relative  dryness  prevents  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacteria  and  molds.  It  is  not  so 
well  understood  what  changes  in  the 
numbers  present  may  take  place  during 
storage  at  different  temperatures  or 
Under  different  conditions  of  humidity 
which  would  allow  the  products  to 
either  lose  or  absorb  moisture.  The 
following  investigation  was  conducted 
In  order  to  determine  the  relation  of 


the  temperature  of  storage  and  of  the 
moisture  content  of  the  product  during 
storage  to  the  numbers  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms. 

Containers. — Two  types  of  container 
were  used.  The  first  consisted  of  a 
small  friction  top  tin  can  in  which  the 
product  remained  practically  constant 
in  moisture  content,  regardless  of  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sec¬ 
ond  consisted  of  a  small  waxed  paper 
carton  which  permitted  the  product  to 
slowly  lose  or  absorb  moisture  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Storage  Conditions.  —  The  storage 
conditions  represented  a  variety  of 
conditions  both  of  temperature  and 
relative  humidity  of  the  air.  These 
conditions  embraced  the  extremes  which 
dehydrated  vegetables  will  ordinarily 
encounter  during  transportation  and 
storage. 

Low  Temperature — 0  deg.  C.  “very 
moist”:  A  cold  storage  warehouse  in 
which  the  humidity  remained  around  95 
per  cent. 

Ordinary  Temperature — 20-25  deg.  C. 
“semi-moist”:  A  chamber  at  ordinary 
room  temperature  and  relative  humid¬ 
ity  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 


Ordinary  Temperature — 20-25  deg.  C. 

moist  :  A  chamber  at  ordinary  room 
temperature  in  which  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  was  raised  to  70  per  cent  by 
means  of  open  vessels  of  water  and 
hanging  cloths  kept  moist  by  capillary 
action. 

High  Temperature — 37  deg.  C.  “dry”: 
An  incubator  in  which  the  temperature 
was  held  at  37  deg.  C.,  and  in  which 
the  relative  humidity  was  always  25 
per  cent  or  less. 

High  Temperature — 37  deg.  C.  “very 
moist”:  A  small  chamber  held  at  37 
deg.  C.  in  which  the  air  was  kept  nearly 
saturated  at  95  per  cent  relative  humid¬ 
ity  by  covering  the  bottom  with  a  layer 
of  water  under  a  grating  on  which  the 
cartons  were  placed. 

Dehydrated  Vegetables  Used  for 
Storage  lests. — Nine  of  the  dehydrated 
vegetable  products,  consisting  of  five 
different  vegetables,  were  used  for 
storage.  These  products  were  Tomato 
26;  Cabbage  11;  Cabbage  21;  Carrot 
22;  Carrot  12;  Turnip  27;  Riced  Potato 
14;  Quarcei ed  lb  taLo  24;  Sliced  Potato 
24a. 

Procedure.— A  set  of  13  tin  cans  and 
-3  v. axed  paper  cartons  was  filled  with 
each  of  the  dehydrated  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts.  Proper  precautions  were  observ¬ 
ed  that,  no  extraneous  micro-organisms 
were  deposited  upon  the  products  in 
this  process.  Three  tin  cans  and  three 
paper  cartons  of  each  product  were 
placed  for  storage  in  each  of  the  stor¬ 
age  chambers,  except  the  0  deg.  C. 
“very  moist”  cold  storage  chamber,  in 
which  only  one  tin  can  and  one  waxed 
paper  carton  of  each  product  were 
placed. 

At  the  end  of  two,  four,  and  six 
weeks  of  storage,  one  can  and  one  pa¬ 
per  carton  of  each  product  were  re¬ 
moved  for  examination  from  all  storage 
chambers,  except  the  0  deg.  C.  “very 
moist”  chamber,  from  which  the  sam¬ 
ples  were  removed  for  examination 
only  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  storage. 

The  examination  of  each  sample  in¬ 
cluded  a  determination  of  moisture,  a 
determination  of  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  and  molds  per  gram,  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  change  in  appearance  of  the 
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Average;  Number  or  Bacteria  and  Molds  on  Dehydrated 
Vegetables  During  Storage  in  Cardboard  Cartons  at  20{ 

70%  Relative  Humidity 
(Products  Slowly  Absorbing  Moisture) 
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2 
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Storage 


sample.  The  method  for  determining 
numbers  of  bacteria  and  molds  has 
been  previously  described.  The  official 
method  for  moisture  determination  con¬ 
sists  in  drying  a  weighed  sample  in  a 
vacuum  oven  at  70  deg.  C.  to  constant 
weight  and  calculating  the  percentage 
of  moisture  from  the  loss  in  weight. 
Unfortunately,  a  vacuum  oven  was  not 
available  for  these  investigations,  so 
that  a  different  method  had  to  be  used. 
The  following  empirical  method  was 
used: 

Method  for  Moisture  Determination. 

— Two  or  three  grams  of  sample  is 
weighed  into  a  flat  bottomed  dish  and 
dried  in  an  open  air  dry  oven  for  four 
hours  at  80  deg.  C.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  calculated  as  moisture. 

Later,  in  order  to  determine  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  results  of  this  method  to 
those  obtained  by  the  official  method, 
eleven  different  dehydrated  vegetable 
products  were  cut  fine  and  a  sample 
of  each  was  artificially  adjusted  to  low 
(under  10  per  cent),  medium  (10  to  20 
per  cent),  and  high  (over  20  per  cent) 
moisture  contents.  Moisture  determin¬ 
ations  were  made  on  each  sample  by 
this  official  method  and  the  empirical 
method  just  described.  The  open  air 
dry  oven  method  gave  lower  results  in 
all  cases  than  the  official  method.  From 
the  average  results  were  calculated  the 
factors  by  which  the  results  of  the  open 
air  dry  oven  method  should  be  multi¬ 
plied  to  approximate  those  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  method. 

Moisture  Content  of  Sample 
Low  Medium  High 

(under  10%)  (10%  to  20%)  (over  20%) 

2.07  1.44  1.35 

While  the  results  of  this  method  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  official  method, 
a  large  number  of  duplicate  determina¬ 
tions  made  upon  different  samples  var¬ 
ied  by  only  from  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent. 
The  method  therefore  provided  a  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  comparing  the  rela¬ 
tive  moisture  contents  of  the  products 
during  storage. 

Analysis  of  Data. — The  data  gathered 
in  these  storage  tests  have  been 
grouped  and  averaged  to  show  the  ef¬ 


fects  of  temperature  and  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  products  upon  the  number 
of  micro-organisms  present  during 
storage.  These  data  are  presented  in 
the  following  charts  and  discussions  of 
results. 

General  Influence  of  Storage  Conditions 
Before  Spoilage 

Under  all  temperature  conditions  of 
storage  and  where  the  moisture  con¬ 
tained  by  the  product  does  not  increase 
to  the  critical  point  where  actual  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  spoilage  occurs,  there 
is  first  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  bacteria,  following  which  the 
number  remains  practically  constant 
during  the  remainder  of  the  storage 
(Charts  I  to  VI,  inclusive).  The  ini¬ 
tial  decrease  in  numbers  probably  rep¬ 
resents  the  dying  out  of  strains  un¬ 
able  to  survive  the  unfavorable  envi¬ 
ronment.  Under  the  same  conditions 
as  above,  the  number  of  viable  mold 
spores  remains  practically  constant 
throughout  the  period  of  storage.  This 
would  be  expected  of  mold  spores  which 
are  able  to  survive  long  periods  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  such  adverse  conditions  as 
were  presented  by  the  temperatures  of 
storage  and  dryness  of  the  products. 


Specific  Influence  of  Temperature  of 
Storage 

Certain  temperatures  are  more  fa¬ 
vorable  than  others  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  micro-organisms.  The  opti¬ 
mum  temperature  in  the  case  of  the 
soil  and  water  bacteria  and  common 
molds,  identified  as  constituting  the 
flora  present  on  dehydrated  vegetables, 
is  about  20  deg.  C.,  or  ordinary  room 
temperature.  Other  tilings  being  equal, 
we  would  expect  a  greater  decrease  m 
numbers  at  both  higher  and  lower  stor¬ 
age  temperatures.  The  data  in  Charts 
I,  II  and  III  show  the  relative  number 
of  micro-organisms  present  during  stor¬ 
age  at  0  deg.  C.,  20  deg.  C.,  and  37 
deg.  C.,  respectively,  under  conditions 
in  which  the  moisture  content  of  the 
product  remained  constant.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  storage  therefore  will  be 
entirely  responsible  for  any  difference 
in  the  rate  of  decrease  at  the  different 
temperatures. 

The  chief  points  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Average  Decrease  in  Nos. 

Moist.  Contents  of  Bac- 
Temp.  of  of  Products  teria  During 

Storage  During  Storage  Weeks  Storage 


0° 

C. 

3.8% 

90.4% 

20° 

c. 

3.6% 

78.8% 

37° 

c. 

3.8% 

86.5% 

The  dryness  of  the  products  is  re¬ 
sponsible  lor  the  death  of  nearly  79 
per  cent  of  the  bacteria  at  20  deg.  C. 
The  more  unfavorable  temperatures  of 
37  deg.  C.  and  0  deg.  C.  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  conspicuously  greater  decreases. 
We  may  conclude  that  differences  in 
temperature  within  the  range  of  this 
experiment  constitute  a  very  minor  fac¬ 
tor  in  influencing  the  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers  of  bacteria  during  storage,  as 
compared  with  the  moisture  content  of 
the  product. 

Specific  Influence  of  Changes  in  Mois¬ 
ture  Content 

Decrease  in  Moisture  Content. — Chart 
IV  indicates  the  decrease  in  numbers 
of  bacteria  on  products  stored  in  waxed 
paper  cartons  in  the  37  deg.  C.  dry 
chamber  when  the  average  moisture 
content  dropped  from  4  per  cent  to  1.7 


Chart  Y1 

Average  Number  of  Bacteria  and  Molds  on  Dehydrated 
Vegetables  During  Storage  in  Cardboard  Cartons  at  OcC. 
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per  cent  in  six  weeks.  During  this 
period  the  number  of  bacteria  dropped 
from  35,000  to  10,300  per  gram,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  70.6  per  cent  which  is  not  as 
great  as  would  be  expected,  consider¬ 
ing  the  severity  of  the  storage  condi¬ 
tions. 

Increase  in  Moisture  Content. — Dur¬ 
ing  storage  in  waxed  paper  cartons 
under  humid  conditions  at  20  deg.  C.,  0 
deg.  C.,  and  37  deg.  C.,  the  products 
absorbed  moisture  quite  rapidly,  with 
the  following  effects  upon  the  numbers 
of  bacteria  and  molds  contained  by 
them. 

These  figures  show  very  clearly  thai 
as  the  moisture  content  of  the  product 
increases,  the  bacteria  find  the  condi¬ 
tions  more  favorable,  fewer  die,  and 
the  decrease  in  numbers  becomes  less 


and  less  marked.  Finally,  the  point  is 
reached  in  the  moisture  content  of  the 
product  when  both  bacteria  and  molds 
find  conditions  so  favorable  that  growth 
and  multiplication  ensue  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

Miscellaneous  Observations 

It  was  observed  that  the  numbers 
of  bacteria  could  greatly  increase  be¬ 
fore  any  apparent  deterioration  oc¬ 
curred.  Rapid  growth  and  sporulation, 
however,  followed  the  first  appearance 
of  the  vegetative  mycelium  of  molds, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable  tis¬ 
sues  followed  quickly.  The  molds  and 
not  the  bacteria  are  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  agents  of  spoilage. 

Charts  I  to  VI  may  further  be  ex¬ 
amined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  protection  of  the  tin  can  and  the 
waxed  paper  carton  against  prevailing- 
conditions  of  humidity.  The  amount  of 
^moisture  in  dehydrated  vegetables  in 
tin  cans  remains  practically  constant, 
regardless  of  the  relative  humidity  of 
the  air  of  storage,  while  the  moisture 
in  those  products  packed  in  cardboard 
cartons  fluctuates  with  the  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  air.  The  fact  that  tin 
cans  are  moisture  proof  and  that  card¬ 
board  cartons  are  not  will  be  com¬ 
mented  upon  later  in  the  discussion  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  different  types 
of  containers. 

Types  of  Containers  Used  for  Dehy¬ 
drated  Vegetables 

Dehydrated  products  are  sometimes 
packed  in  sealed  tin  containers,  which 
are  impervious  to  water,  but  more 
often  cardboard  or  fibre  board  cartons 
ai-e  used.  While  the  reduced  bulk  of 
dehydrated  vegetables  makes  them  less 
expensive  than  bulky  canned  vegetables 
to  pack  in  tin,  it  is  a  real  saving  to  the 
manufacturer  to  be  able  to  use  card¬ 
board  cartons.  A  series  of  storage  tests 
were  made  to  determine  the  relative 
protection  against  mold  spoilage  af¬ 
forded  dehydrated  vegetables  by  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  cardboard  cartons,  both 


in  the  original  condition  as  purchased 
and  after  giving  them  a  protective  coat 
of  paraffine  after  filling.  * 

Storage  Tests  on  Relative  Efficiency  ot 
Different  Cardboard  Cartons 
Cartons  Used 

Five  different  cartons  suitable  for 
packing  dehydrated  vegetables  were 
obtained  from  the  manufacturers.  Four 
of  these  cartons  were  made  of  unpar¬ 
affined  brown  cardboard,  with  ordinary 
tight  fitting  cap  covers.  The  fifth  car¬ 
ton  was  made  of  a  very  good  grade  of 
cardboard  which  had  been  heavily  par¬ 
affined  and  possessed  tightly  fitting 
tops.  The  following  list  indicates  the 
source,  identification  symbols,  and  con¬ 
dition  of  these  cartons. 

Manufacturer  A. — Carton  Al:  Un- 
paraffined,  tall,  cylindrical,  cardboard, 


81.3%  Decrease  No  change 
45.1%  Decrease  No  Change 
7.752%  Increase  221,000% 

Increase 

friction  top  carton,  diameter,  4  inches, 
height,  6V2  inches;  carton  A2:  Same  as 
Al,  except  diameter,  3  inches,  height, 
5%  inches;  carton  A3:  Unparaffined, 
short,  cylindrical  cardboard,  friction 
top  carton,  diameter,  5  inches,  height, 
4  inches. 

Manufacturer  B. — Carton  Bl:  Un¬ 
paraffined,  cylindrical  cardboard,  fric¬ 
tion  top  carton,  diameter,  3^4  inches, 
height,  2 y2  inches. 

Manufacturer  C. — Carton  Cl:  Paraf¬ 
fined,  tall,  cubical,  cardboard  carton, 
friction  top,  2%  inches  x  2%  inches  x 
3%  inches  high. 

Dehydrated  Vegetables  Used 
Eleven  different  dehydrated  vegeta¬ 
ble  products  were  used  in  this  storage 
test.  These  were  Beet  20,  Shredded 
Cabbage  21a,  Shredded  Cabbage  31, 
Shredded  Carrot  22a,  Sliced  Carrot  32, 
Sliced  Onion  23,  Sliced  Onion  33,  Spin¬ 
ach  25,  Spinach  35,  Sliced  Turnip  37, 
and  Turnip  Tops  28. 

Storage  Conditions 
The  storage  chamber  used  in  these 
tests  was  the  one  previously  described 
as  “20-25  deg.  C.,  moist,”  a  chamber 
at  ordinary  room  temperature  in  which 
the  relative  humidity  was  raised  to  70 
per  cent  by  means  of  open  vessels  of 
water  and  hanging  cloths  kept  moist 
by  capillary  action. 

Method  of  Procedure 
Two  each  of  these  five  cartons  were 
filled  with  each  of  the  eleven  dehy¬ 
drated  vegetables.  One  of  each  pair 
was  dipped,  after  filling,  completely  in 
melted  paraffine.  Every  carton  was 
weighed  empty,  weighed  again  after 
being  filled,  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  cartons  were  dipped  in  paraffine, 
again  after  the  paraffine  had  cooled 
and  solidified.  It  was  thus  possible  in 
each  case  to  know  the  weight  of  the 
carton,  of  the  vegetable,  and  of  the 
paraffin.  One  empty  untreated  carton 
and  one  empty  carton  dipped  in  par¬ 
affine  were  weighed  and  used  as  blanks. 
One  complete  set  of  filled  cartons,  both 


unparaffined  and  paraffined,  and  another 
complete  set  of  empty  cartons,  both 
unparaffined  and  paraffined,  were  placed 
in  the  moist  chamber  at  20  deg.  to  25 
deg.  C.  and  relative  humidity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  70  per  cent. 

Every  two  or  three  days  these  car¬ 
tons  were  separately  weighed  and  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  storage.  In  this 
way  the  increase  in  weight  of  each 
empty  carton  could  be  deducted  from 
the  gain  in  weight  of  each  filled  car¬ 
ton,  leaving  the  gain  in  weight  due  to 
the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  vegetable. 
From  the  original  weight  of  each  vege¬ 
table,  the  initial  amount  of  moisture 
contained,  previously  determined,  and 
the  gain  in  weight,  was  calculated  the 
percentage  of  moisture  of  each  vege¬ 
table  at  each  observation.  A  complete 
record  of  the  amount  of  moisture  con¬ 
tained  in  each  vegetable  in  each  carton 
was  kept  for  70  days  of  storage. 

Results  of  Storage  Test 
None  of  the  cartons  afforded  complete 
protection  against  absorption  of  mois 
ture  by  the  products  during  the  period 
of  storage,  although  much  less  mois¬ 
ture  was  absorbed  by  those  dried  vege¬ 
tables  stored  in  cartons  which  had  been 
dipped  in  paraffin. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  the  vegetables  by  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  unparaffined  cartons.  The  ab¬ 
sorption  of  moisture  by  each  vegetable 
progressed  at  practically  the  same  rate 
in  each  of  the  unparaffined  cartons  Al, 
A2,  A3  and  Bl.  Likewise,  the  rate  of 
moisture  absorption  by  all  vegetables 
progressed  at  practically  the  same  rate 
in  cartons  Al,  A2,  A3,  and  Bl,  dipped 
in  paraffin,  and  in  carton  Cl  which  had 
been  coated  with  paraffin  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  rate  of  moisture  absorption 
was,  of  course,  much  less  rapid  in  the 
case  of  the  paraffined  cartons.  The  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  the  carton  by  paraffin 
was  further  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
carton  Cl,  paraffined  once  at  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  given  another  coat  of  paraf¬ 
fin  after  filling.  The  products  stored 
in  this  carton  absorbed  moisture  more 
slowly  than  in  any  other  case. 

TABLE  ill 

Average  Increase  in  Percentage  of  Mois¬ 
ture  in  All  Dehydrated  Vegetables  dur¬ 
ing  Storage  at  20-25°  C.,  and  70%  Rela¬ 
tive  Humidity  in  all  Unparaffined  and 
Paraffined  Cardboard  Cartons. 

Aver.  5  Aver.  1 
Aver.  4  Cartons  Carton 
No.  of  Cartons  Paraffined  Paraffined 


days 

Unparaffined 

Once 

Twice 

0 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

5 

7.1 

5.1 

5.2 

10 

8.0 

5.1 

5.2 

15 

10.5 

4.9 

5.3 

20 

10.4 

4.5 

5.3 

25 

1-1.0 

4.7 

5.3 

30 

15.5 

4.7 

5.3 

35 

17.3 

4.7 

5.4 

40 

19,8 

5.2 

5.6 

45 

22.3 

5.7 

5.6 

50 

molds  visible 

6.7 

5.6 

55 

molds  visible 

7.6 

5  7 

60 

molds  visible 

8.3 

5 

65 

molds  visible 

9.3 

6.6 

70 

molds  visible 

10.0 

6.7 

Increase  in 
Moisture  Content  of 

Humidity  of  Temperature  Product  During  6 

Storage  of  Storage  Weeks  Storage 


70% 

20°  C. 

4.0%  to  7.9% 

95% 

0°  C. 

4.0)%  to  17.9% 

95% 

37°  C. 

4.0%  to  23.5% 

Change  in 
Numbers  of  Bac¬ 
teria  During  6 
Weeks  Storage 


Change  in 
Numbers  of 
Molds  During  6 
Weeks  Storage 
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Table  III  may  be  examined  to  yield 
facts  in  addition  to  those  already  re¬ 
marked. 

Under  storage  conditions  in  very  hu¬ 
mid  air  at  room  temperature,  dehy¬ 
drated  vegetables  stored  in  untreated 
cardboard  cartons  commence  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  absorb  moisture  which 
progresses  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  by  the 
forty-fifth  day  of  storage  evidence  of 
mold  growth  is  visible  and  the  products 
contain  an  average  of  22.3  per  cent 
moisture.  The  reader  is  strictly  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  infer  that  this  represents 
the  critical  moisture  content  below 
which  molds  will  not  develop,  for  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
whereby  examinations  were  being  made 
at  2-or-3-day  intervals  on  products 
rapidly  increasing  in  moisture,  mold 
growth  could  be  initiated  at  lower 
moisture  contents  long  before  it  was 
actually  observed. 

Under  the  same  storage  conditions 
there  seems  to  be  a  period  of  50  or  60 
days  during  which  dehydrated  vegeta¬ 
bles  stored  in  paraffined  cardboard  car¬ 
tons  apparently  absorb  no  moisture, 
and  may  possibly  lose  a  little.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  product  commences 
to  absorb  moisture  and  the  absorption 
continues  at  a  moderate  but  uniform 
rate. 

The  first  50  or  60  days,  when  the 
products  fail  to  absorb  moisture,  prob¬ 
ably  represent  the  period  during  which 


the  moisture  is  penetrating  the  paraffin 
coating  and  impregnating  the  cardboard 
fibres.  While  the  vegetables  will  keep 
much  longer  in  paraffined  cartons,  it 
will  therefore  be  only  a  question  of 
time  before  such  products  will  mold 
under  merely  moderately  severe  condi¬ 
tions  of  storage. 

These  facts  show  very  clearly  that 
only  when  there  is  no  danger  of  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables  encountering  hu¬ 
mid  conditions  of  storage  before  they 
are  consumed  is  it  safe  to  store  them 
in  ordinary  cardboard  cartons.  Par¬ 
affining  the  carton  delays  the  spoilage 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  but  when  the 
storage  under  humid  conditions  must 
last  a  matter  of  months,  it  is  unsafe 
to  rely  on  this  precaution.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  suitable  waterproofing 
preparations  for  making  such  cartons 
impervious  to  water,  a  container  abso¬ 
lutely  impervious  to  water  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  such  cases. 

Conclusions 

(1)  Bacteria  and  molds  are  normal¬ 
ly  present  in  commercially  dried  vege¬ 
tables.  The  bacteria  vary  in  number 
from  several  thousand  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  per  gram  and  mold 
spores  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  per  gram. 

(2)  The  bacteria  present  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  soil  and  water  tvpes.  The 
molds  are  common  molds  of  decay. 

(3)  Under  usual  conditions,  where 


the  moisture  content  is  kept  low 
(under  10  per  cent),  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  present  tends  to  decrease  when 
the  products  are  stored  at  temperatures 
of  0  deg.  C.,  20  deg.  C.,  and  37  deg.  C. 
The  number  of  molds  remains  more 
nearly  constant  under  such  conditions 
of  storage. 

(4)  When  products  are  stored  in  hu¬ 
mid  atmosphere  and  in  such  containers 
as  will  allow  absorption  of  moisture, 
the  bacteria  and  molds  begin  rapid 
growth  and  multiplication,  after  the 
moisture  content  reaches  a  sufficiently 
high  percentage. 

(5)  Tin  cans  with  friction  tops  ren¬ 
dered  perfect  protection  against  ab¬ 
sorption  of  moisture.  Paper  cartons, 
paraffined  and  unparaffined,  were  suit¬ 
able  under  reasonably  dry  conditions  of 
storage,  but  did  not  prevent  spoilage 
when  the  conditions  were  humid.  In 
such  cases  the  paraffined  cartons  pro¬ 
tected  the  products  longer  than  the  un¬ 
paraffined  ones. 

These  investigations  were  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  under  direction 
of  Professor  Samuel  C.  Prescott.  The 
data  have  been  compiled  and  revised 
for  publication  by  C.  R.  Gross,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Margarin  Institute  Makes  Appeal  for  Fair  Play 


DR.  J.  S.  ABBOTT,  secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
has  sent  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  W. 
W.  Randall,  president  Central  Atlantic 
States  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
Association: 

My  dear  Dr.  Randall: 

I  note  that  one  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Central  Atlantic  States 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  Associ¬ 
ation  is  as  follows: 

The  Deception  Practiced  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Oleomargarine.  By  Mr.  Janies 
Foust,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  very  subject  of  Mr.  Foust’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  an  indictment  of  the  whole 
oleomargarine  industry  with  respect 
to  its  nfethods  of  advertising.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  my  experience  in 
food  and  drag  control  as  a  State  and 
Federal  official,  I  do  not  think  any  pro¬ 
gram  committee  of  any  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  associations  of  food  officials  in  the 
United  States  ever  singled  out  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  above.  On  behalf  of  the  mar¬ 
garin  industry  I  respectfully  protest 
against  such  an  indictment,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

( 1  )  It  is  contrary  to  sound  policy 
and  a  respect  for  a  square  deal  to 
make  any  such  indictment  without 
giving  the  industry  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  reply  thereto.  My  in¬ 
formation  is  that  your  Convention  is 
to  be  held  in  Executive  Session. 

(2)  The  margarin  industry  is  a 
legalized  industry  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  State  which  Mr.  Foust 
represents  exacts  a  toll  of  about  $5  00,- 
000  per  annum  from  the  margarin  in¬ 


dustry  in  the  way  of  special  taxes.  The 
industry  is  contributing  special  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  something  over  $3,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  other  States  in  the 
Union.  The  industry  is  therefore  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  its  share  of  taxes  to  the 
support  of  the  offices  of  the  food  con¬ 
trol  officials  represented  in  your  as¬ 
sociation.  It  is,  therefore,  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong  for  such  officials  to 
lend  themselves  to  methods  prejudicial 
to  this  industry. 

(3)  Oleomargarine  is  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  butter.  Both  products  are 
used  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
purposes.  If  I  were  permitted  to  do 
so,  I  could  call  your  association’s  at¬ 
tention  to  a  lot  of  very  rank  false  ad¬ 
vertising  of  butter.  I  could  point  also 
to  State  laws  that  have  legalized  the 
grossest  forms  of  misbranding  with  re¬ 
spect  to  dairy  products.  Officials,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  industries,  might  without 
prejudice,  discuss  false  advertising 
with  respect  to  competing  products. 
From  a  perusal  of  your  program  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  will  be  done. 

So,  far  as  false  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  concerned,  I  believe  my  record 
as  a  food  official,  as  well  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  Institute,  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  stand  for  an  honest  policy 
on  a  level  with  any  food  official  in 
America.  Neither  I  nor  this  Institute 
has  any  apology  to  make  for  any  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising  with  respect  to  our 
own  product  or  with  respect  to  any 
other  commodity  of  trade.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  one  or  more 
margarin  manufacturers  whose  adver¬ 
tising  might  be  looked  upon  as  de¬ 
ceptive  in  some  particular.  But  to  in¬ 
dict  the  whole  industry  because  of 


such  an  error  is  certainly  unjustifi¬ 
able. 

The  fact  that  there  is  more  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising  practiced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  many  other  commodities  than 
with  respect  to  this  particular  com¬ 
modity  would  indicate  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  industry  has  been  singled  out 
for  unwarranted  criticism. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  law  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
words  “milk,”  “butter,”  “cream,” 
“Jersey,”  “Holstein,”  and  other  words 
indicative  of  a  dairy,  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  indi¬ 
cates  a  prejudice  against  the  product 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State.  Such  a  law  on  the  very  face  of 
it  would  indicate  to  a  man  w  ho  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  composition  of  oleomargarine 
that  the  ingredients  mentioned  are  not 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  either 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  butter,  or  a 
combination  of  two  or  move  of  them, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  every 
pound  of  oleomargarine  made  in  this 
country.  A  manufacturer  is  prevented 
by  law  how'ever  from  stating  this  fact 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
law  is  fundamentally  unsound.  A  man 
has  undeniable  right  to  make  a  true 
statement  of  the  composition  of  any 
legalized  product 

Oleomargarine  is  made  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  American  agriculture.  It  is  not 
in  harmony  with  good  government  to 
treat  it  unfairly. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations, 
I  respectfully  protest  that  the  singling 
out  of  this  particular  industry,  as  in¬ 
dicated  on  your  program,  is  unfair,  un¬ 
just,  and  without  warrant  on  the  part 
of  City,  State,  and  Federal  officials, 


Wholesale  Grocers  Hold  Convention 

Last  Year  Unprofitable — Committee  Reports  on  Legislation  Pending 

and  Passed  Affecting  Food  Trades 


THE  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States 
held  its  sixteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  on  June  7,  8  and  9,  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago.  While  the  convention 
proper  did  not  begin  until  June  7,  on 
June  5  and  6  meetings  cf  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association  with  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  were  held  at  the  hotel. 
There  was  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Jay  D.  Miller,  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Company,  Chicago,  and  response  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  association  by  Oliver  J. 
Moore,  vice-president,  J.  W.  Herscher, 
the  president,  made  the  opening  address 
of  the  convention.  After  pointing  out 
the  work  done  by  the  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  its  influence  and  prestige 
among  allied  trade  organizations  and 
its  high  standing  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  he  said,  in  part: 

“One  of  the  primary  objects  of  this 
organization  is  to  see  that  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  pure  food  and  drugs  statutes.  For¬ 
tunately  for  our  Legislative  commit¬ 
tee,  they  have  not  been  burdened  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  But  we  have  Con¬ 
gress  with  us  always  and  there  have 
been  numerous  bills  which  in  some  waj 
or  other  affect  our  business. 

“However,  with  nearly  all  state  leg¬ 
islatures  convening  during  the  coming 
winter,  may  I  say  that  when  you  re¬ 
ceive  information  from  this  committee 
in  regard  to  pending  bills,  of  interest 
to  the  food  distributor,  will  you  not 
please  give  them  your  very  careful  and 
immediate  attention. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
committee  report  is  a  most  interesting 
one  and  worthy  of  close  examination. 
During  the  past  year,  the  Commission 
has  issued  numerous  orders  which  have 
been  of  interest  to  all  merchants  and, 
in  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  decisions  in  the  hardwood 
lumber  case,  the  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Company  case  and,  more  recently,  the 
decision  in  the  Winsted  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  case,  all  of  which  are  of  interest 
to  us.  One  of  the  most  important  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  jobber,  was 
handed  down  in  the  Mennen  Company 
case.  This  has  been  appealed  to  the 
courts.  Fuller  explanation  of  these 
cases  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming 
from  counsel.” 

Speaking  further  of  the  activities  of 
committees  dui'ing  the  year,  Mr.  Her¬ 
scher  mentioned  the  report  of  the  dis¬ 
count  for  cash  committee  as  being  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  marvelous,  considering  the 
financial  and  economic  conditions  pre¬ 


vailing  and  he  also  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  the  work  of  the  contracts  com¬ 
mittee,  about  which  he  said:  “The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  buyer  has  had 
to  operate  during  the  war  time  period 
and  since  have  not  been  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  of  the  causes  for  this 
were  beyond  both  the  power  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  to  change.  Chiefly 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
crop  hazard.  No  living  being  can,  with 
a  certainty,  say  that  a  crop  will  be 
harvested  in  the  future. 

Contracts  Have  Been  Freely  Violated 
“During  the  past  several  years,  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  contracts  has  been 
grossly  violated  by  both  buyer  and 
seller.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that,  as  a  result  of  an  honest  endeavor, 
through  conference  and  frank  discussion 
with  the  different  organizations,  many 
of  the  misunderstandings  have  been 
eliminated,  mainly  because  the  buyer 
has  absorbed  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  problem  of  growing  and  converting 
seasonal  food  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seller  has  also  realized  that  a 
wholesaler,  acting  as  a  distributor,  can 
sell  no  more  than  can  be  consumed. 
There  have  been  numerous  outbursts 
m  the  relationship  between  the  canners 
and  their  customers  during  the  past  few 
years  but  we  are  now  on  common 
ground  and  your  contracts  committee  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  having  develop¬ 
ed,  through  conference  with  canners’ 
organizations,  a  form  of  contract 
which  I  think  is  equally  fair  to  both 
buyer  and  seller.  It  is  a  better  form 
of  contract  than  has  ever  existed  in 
the  past  and  while  there  may  still  be 
imperfections,  by  diligent  work  in  the 
future,  these  can  and  will  be  corrected. 
The  use  of  the  suggested  forms  of  con¬ 
tract  is  not  compulsory.  If  you  can 
make  a  better  trade,  that  is  your  right 
and  privilege.  From  my  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,  I  feel  that 
if  this  organization  had  done  nothing 
else,  the  work  of  the  canners  confer¬ 
ence  and  contracts  committees  would 
have  justified  its  very  existence.  The 
arbitration  method  of  settling  differ- 
between  buyer  and  seller  rather 
than  actions  of  law  is  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  arbitration 
committee.” 

Addresses  at  the  first  session  on 
Wednesday  were  made  by  James 
Moore,  president  National  Canners’ 
Association;  F.  E.  Kamper,  president 
National  Retail  Grocers’  Association; 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice-president  Cleve¬ 
land  Trust  Company;  Fred  Mason, 
president  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 


facturers’  Association;  James  L.  Ford, 
Jr.,  president  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association;  William  C.  Breed,  coun¬ 
sel  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  manager 
Domestic  Distribution  Department, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  will  be  published  in  this  and 
a  later  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal. 

At  the  session  on  Thursday,  at  which 
John  W.  Morey,  vice-president  of  the 
association  presided,  the  speakers  were: 
Clifford  Thorne,  special  counsel  of  the 
association;  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  chair¬ 
man  Federal  Trade  Commission;  Irv¬ 
ing  S.  Pauli,  secretary  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Agricultural  Inquiry;  and  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland,  director  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  Harvard  University. 
1921  Unprofitable  Year  for  Wholesale 
Grocers 

Dr.  Copeland  said,  in  part: 

“The  year,  1921,  was  the  most  un¬ 
profitable  year  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  since  1916,  the  period  for 
which  we  have  collected  figures  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  Although  the 
firms  from  which  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  showed  an  average  net  loss  of 
0.5  per  cent  in  1920,  the  average  net 
loss  in  1921  was  1.9  per  cent  of  net 
sales.  This  is  the  result  shown  by  our 
tabulations  of  the  reports  from  344 
firms  with  an  aggregate  volume  of 
sales  of  $487,951,000.  The  reports 
from  these  firms  were  all  adjusted  to 
the  standard  classification  of  accounts 
which  has  been  used  since  this  series 
of  comparative  records  was  started. 
In  addition  to  the  firms  whose  reports 
were  included  in  the  tabulations,  about 
fifty  other  firms,  with  an  aggregate 
volume  of  sales  of  over  $50,000,000, 
sent  in  reports  that  did  not  arrive  early 
enough  for  use  or  that  were  too  incom¬ 
plete  to  be  utilized.  An  examination 
of  these  supplementary  reports  has 
indicated,  however,  that  they  show 
practically  the  same  results  as  were 
shown  by  the  firms  from  whose  reports 
the  tabulations  were  made  up. 

“The  average  cost  of  doing  business 
in  1921  was  11.5  per  cent  of  net  sales. 
This  compares  with  a  total  expense  of 
9.0  per  cent  in  1920,  9.1  per  cent  in 
1919,  9.1  per  cent  in  1918,  8.8  per  cent 
in  1917,  and  9.5  per  cent  in  1916.  Al¬ 
though  exactly  the  same  stores  were 
not  included  in  these  tabulations  for 
each  year,  nevertheless  our  tests  have 
indicated  that  the  general  results  are 
approximately  comparable. 

“The  chief  reason  for  the  average 
net  loss  shown  in  1921,  therefore,  was 
the  difficulty  in  readjusting  expenses 
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promptly  when  the  full  effect  of  the 
crisis  of  1920  was  reflected  in  the  drop 
in  prices  and  the  falling  off  in  sales. 
This  difficulty  of  making  readjustments 
was  shown  in  pi’actically  every  item 
of  expense.  The  common  figures  for 
executive  salaries,  for  example,  was 

1.1  per  cent  of  net  sales  in  1921  as  com¬ 
pared  with  0.8  per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent 
in  the  preceding  five  years.  Wages  of 
l-eceiving  and  shipping  force  amounted 
to  1.4  per  cent  in  1921  as  compared  to 

1.1  per  cent  previously.  Total  sales- 
force  expense  was  2.7  per  cent  in  1921 
as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  in  1920, 

2.2  per  cent  in  1918  and  1919,  and  2.3 
per  cent  in  1916  and  1917.  Outward 
freight,  express,  and  cartage  was  0.6 
per  cent  in  1921  as  compared  with  0.4 
per  cent  in  previous  years.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  other  items  were  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  just  stated. 

Average  Cost  of  Doing  Business 

“The  average  cost  of  doing  business 
in  1921,  according  to  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Harvard  Bureau,”  said 
Dr.  Copeland,  “varied  as  follows  in  the 
different  Federal  Reserve  districts: 
Boston,  10.8  per  cent;  New  York,  11.4 
per  cent;  Cleveland,  11.2  per  cent;  Rich¬ 
mond,  10.6  per  cent;  Atlanta,  11.5  per 
cent;  Chicago,  11.4  per  cent;  St.  Louis, 
12.4  per  cent;  Minneapolis,  12.1  per 
cent;  Kansas  City,  12.2  per  cent;  and 
San  Francisco,  11.8  per  cent.” 

Dr.  Copeland  added  that  a  substan¬ 
tially  increasing  number  of  firms  are 
making  use  of  these  comparisons  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business  for  guidance 
in  readjusting  their  own  methods  and 
costs,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  letters  received  by  the  Bureau  from 
wholesale  grocers  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  As  an  example,  he  pointed  out 
one  wholesale  grocery  firm,  employing 
nine  salesmen  with  sales  in  1921  of 
$720,000. 

“The  total  salesforce  expense  was 
2.8  per  cent  of  net  sales.  This  firm  was 
paying  its  salesmen  straight  salaries 
and  actual  traveling  expenses.  Since 
the  business  was  losing  money,  it  was 
plain  that  the  firm  must  in  some  way 
pare  down  many  of  its  expenses,  and 
one  of  the  items  that  needed  especial 
consideration  was  salesforce.  At  first 
the  manager  of  the  company  contem¬ 
plated  a  general  cut  in  salaries.  In 
view  of  the  keen  competition  that  he 
had  to  face,  however,  it  seemed  unwise 
to  have  a  disgruntled  salesforce  on  his 
hands  since  the  salaries  that  he  was 
paying  were  not  exorbitant  in  them¬ 
selves.  He  therefore  decided  against 
any  flat  reduction  in  salaries.  He  next 
considered  a  change  in  the  method  of 
paying  the  salesmen.  Careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  step  indicated,  however, 
that  a  change  in  the  method  of  paying 
salesmen  would  not  necessarily  solve 
his  problem.  If  merely  the  form  of 
payment  were  changed  without  any¬ 
thing  else  being  done  by  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  chances  were  that  either  the 
expense  would  not  be  reduced,  or  if 
they  were  reduced  the  effect  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  a  flat 
cut  in  salaries.  The  road  to  the  real 


solution  was  found  by  an  analysis  of 
the  record  of  each  salesman  together 
with  a  comparison  of  territories.  The 
first  step  was  to  work  out  the  ratio  of 
salesforce  expense,  including  both  sal¬ 
ary  and  traveling  expense,  for  each 
salesman  to  the  individual  man’s  sales. 
This  showed  that  one  salesman  had  a 
salesforce  expense  of  1.7  per  cent, 
another  1.8  per  cent,  and  the  highest 
3.8  per  cent.  The  others  ranged  in  be¬ 
tween  these  extremes.  One  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  that  had  a  high  salesforce  ex¬ 
pense  was  a  new  territory  which  was 
being  developed.  That  was  a  case 
where  the  continuance  of  the  high  ex¬ 
pense  was  justified  temporarily  with¬ 
out  any  reflection  whatsoever  upon  the 
salesman’s  ability.  Another  district 
that  had  a  high  salesforce  expense  was 
one  that  was  such  poor  territory  that 
a  satisfactory  volume  of  sales  hardly 
could  be  expected  from  it.  The  firm 
decided  to  drop  part  of  that  territory 
and  to  combine  the  rest  with  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  one  of  its  other  men.  In 
another  case  the  salesman  in  a  good 
average  territory  had  a  substantially 
higher  expense  percentage  than  other 
salesmen  in  similar  territories.  His 
sales  were  only  $61,000  for  the  year  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  $80,000  for 
the  whole  salesforce.  His  sales  ;of 
wide  margin  lines,  furthermore,  were 
a  smaller  proportion  of  his  total  sales 
than  was  shown  by  another  salesman 
in  similar  territory  with  sales  of  $86,- 
000  and  a  substantially  lower  percen¬ 
tage  of  salesforce  expense.  Obviously 
that  was  a  case  for  the  sales  manager 
to  handle  with  a  view  either  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  decided  improvement  in  the  re¬ 
sults  shown  by  the  salesman  or  else 
replacing  him. 

“In  my  experience  such  an  analysis 
usually  reveals  differences  as  wide  as 
this  and  the  comparison  of  the  total 
results  ordinarily  provides  an  index  to 
the  chief  sources  of  trouble.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  worth  while  opportunity 
for  a  good  deal  more  of  this  sort  of 
analysis  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  than  is  now  being  made.  It 
does  not  involve  keeping  more  records 
than  most  firms  now  keep.  It  is  rather 
the  utilization  of  information  already 
at  hand  as  a  guide  to  the  management, 
particularly  by  means  of  percentages 
for  comparative  purposes. 

“Under  existing  conditions  it  seems 
to  be  especially  worth  while  for  every 
wholesale  grocer  to  analyze  carefully 
the  record  of  each  salesman;  compare 
conditions  in  different  territories;  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  enlarging  some 
territories;  and  also  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  covering  territories  less  fre¬ 
quently,  or  of  finding  other  means  of 
carrying  on  the  business  with  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Many  firms,  of  course,  feel 
that  everything  possible  has  been  done 
in  this  direction.  Under  the  adverse 
business  conditions  of  the  present  time, 
however,  necessity  is  plainly  forcing 
many  business  men  to  do  things  which 
in  the  days  of  prosperity  they  deemed 
absolutely  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 
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Highest  Net  Profit  4.4  Per  Cent 

“The  highest  net  profit  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers’  reports  for  1921 — and 
there  were  a  substantial  number  that 
showed  a  net  profit  despite  the  aver¬ 
age  loss — was  4.4  per  cent  of  net  sales. 
This  firm  has  sent  in  its  reports  each 
year  to  the  Bureau  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  regularly  has  shown  a  net 
profit.  In  1920  when  an  average  net 
loss  also  was  shown  for  the  trade  as  a 
whole,  this  firm  had  a  net  profit  of  4.3 
per  cent  of  net  sales.  Its  rate  of  stock- 
turn  was  12.6  times  in  1921  and  12.5 
times  in  1920. 

“The  correlation  between  the  rate  of 
stock-turn  and  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  best  shown  by  the  following 
comparison  of  our  1921  results.  Sixty- 
five  firms  had  an  average  stock-turn 
of  less  than  4.0  times  a  year  in  1921; 
these  firms  showed  a  common  figure  for 
total  expense  of  13.2  per  cent  of  net 
sales.  One  hundred  sixty  firms  turned 
their  stock  between  4.0  and  6.0  times 
in  1921  and  had  an  average  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  11.6  per  cent.  One  hundred 
fourteen  firms  turned  their  stock  more 
than  6.0  times  in  1921  and  these  had 
an  average  cost  of  doing  business  of 
10.4  per  cent.  Thus  the  firms  turning 
their  stock  less  than  4.0  times  had  a 
total  expense  of  13.2  per  cent,  and  the 
firms  turning  their  stock  more  than 
6.0  times  had  a  total  expense  of  10.4 
per  cent,  a  difference  greater  than 
the  average  net  loss  in  the  trade. 

“Our  investigations,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
stock-turn  primarily  affects  the  fixed 
charges  and  upkeep  expense.  The 
firms  that  turned  their  stock  less  than 
4.0  times  had  a  common  figure  for  to¬ 
tal  fixed  charges  and  upkeep  of  4.2  per 
cent  of  net  sales;  the  firm  that  turned 
their  stock  more  than  6.0  times  had  a 
common  figure  for  fixed  charges  and 
upkeep  of  2.7  per  cent,  a  difference  of 
1.5  per  cent  which  in  itself  was  within 
0.4  per  cent  of  the  average  net  loss  in 
the  trade  as  a  whole.  The  largest  sin¬ 
gle  item  in  fixed  charges  and  upkeep 
expense  is  interest,  which  includes  both 
interest  or  borrowed  money  and  inter¬ 
est  on  the  net  investment.  For  the 
firms  that  turned  their  stock  less  than 
4.0  times  the  common  figure  for  inter¬ 
est  was  2.4  per  cent  of  net  sales;  for 
the  firms  turning  their  stock  more  than 
6.0  times  it  was  1.4  per  cent  of  net 
sales.  Other  fixed  charges  and  upkeep 
expenses — heat,  light,  taxes,  insurance, 
and  repairs  of  equipment — were  lower 
in  percentage  of  net  sales  for  the  firms 
with  the  high  rate  of  stock-turn  than 
for  the  firms  that  turned  their  stock 
slowly.  Obviously  less  money  is  tied 
up  in  inventory,  and  a  greater  volume 
of  sales  can  be  carried  on  in  a  given 
space  if  the  rate  of  stock-turn  is  rapid 
than  where  it  is  slow. 

“The  rate  of  stock-turn  does  not  or¬ 
dinarily  affect  other  items  of  expense 
directly,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  our 
tests  have  indicated  that  the  firms  that 
turned  their  stock  rapidly  generally 
had  lower  expenses  for  most  of  the 
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Low  Cost  for  Distributing  Food  Products 

Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  Appointed  by  Congress,  Finds 

Good  Condition  in  Grocery  Trade 

By  SYDNEY  ANDERSON* 

Member  of  Congress  and  Chairman  of  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 


THE  creation  of  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture  Inquiry  was 
the  result  of  the  agricultural 
crisis  precipitated  by  the  unexampled 
decline  in  the  price  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  beginning  in  October,  1919, 
and  reaching  its  full  effect  about  June, 
The  resolution  under  which  the 
Commission  proceeded  was  very  broad 
and  required  the  determination  of  the 
causes  of  the  condition  of  agriculture; 
the  comparative  condition  of  other  in¬ 
dustries;  causes  of  the  spread  between 
the  producer’s  and  consumer’s  prices; 
the  adequacy  of  the  credit  machinery, 
the  transportation  facilities  and  the 
marketing  and  distributing  machinery 
of  the  country. 

Our  job  was  essentially  one  of  organ¬ 
ization.  There  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
spread  between  producers’  and  consum¬ 
ers’  prices.  These  attemps  have  usually 
followed  the  plan  of  tracing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer  of  the  bread.  In 
practically  every  instance  such  at¬ 
tempts  have  fallen  down.  This  was  due 
to  the  loss  of  identity  of  the  original 
product. 

We  began  at  the  other  end  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  trace 
backward  from  the  retailer  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  asked  the  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Grocers’  Association 
and  a  representative  committee  to  meet 
with  us  for  a  conference.  We  told  the 
committee  that  we  wanted  the  prices 
which  they  paid  for  typical  food  com¬ 
modities  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
sold  them  over  a  period  from  1913  to 
1921,  in  many  instances  by  months; 
the  stock  turnover;  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness;  net  profit  and  any  other  facts 
which  might  be  helpful. 

Then  we  asked  Mr.  Herscher  and  a 
committee  of  wholesale  grocers  to  have 
a  conference.  As  a  result  question¬ 
naires  were  worked  out  and  sent  to 
the  trade.  This  resulted  in  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  wholesale  trade  on  the 
same  commodities  that  were  covered  in 
the  retail  questionnaire. 

Organizing  Manufacturers 

In  this  way  we  organized  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  many  food  commodities, 
the  railroads,  the  mills  and  the  eleva¬ 
tors  so  as  to  get  a  complete  picture 
of  the  movement  of  the  commodity 

*  Extract  from  an  address  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  June  7-10. 


from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  and  the 
prices,  margins  and  profits  that  were 
made  from  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the 
other.  We  were  thus  able  to  check  the 
figures  given  by  one  trade  against  those 
given  by  another. 

The  figures  were  not  only  gathered, 
but  were  tabulated  by  the  trade  organ¬ 
izations.  Altogether  we  asked  more 
than  fifteen  million  questions  and  made 
more  than  twenty-five  million  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  some  instances  the  net  re¬ 
sults  of  the  tabulations  can  be  stated 
in  a  table  one  inch  by  four,  but  they 
tell  the  story. 

Story  Told  by  the  Figures 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  of 
these  figures.  The  cost  of  distributing 
food  products  through  wholesale  and 
retail  channels  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
equivalent  operations  in  ftny  other 
class  of  commodities.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution,  exclusive  of  profits, 
in  1921  was  16.8  cents  for  groceries, 
as  compared  with  24.03  cents  for 
clothing,  24.9  cents  for  hardware  and 
26.88  cents  for  shoes  in  each  dollar  of 
sales.  The  gross  profits  of  the  retailer 
per  dollar  of  sales  were  2.5  cents  for 
groceries,  1.13  cents  for  clothing,  1.52 
cents  for  shoes,  and  .82  cents  loss  for 
hardware  in  1921. 

These  figures  are  all  largely  abnor¬ 
mal  owing  to  the  decline  in  prices, 
shrinkage  of  inventory  values  and  the 
failure  of  the  cost  of  operation  to  de¬ 
cline  as  fast  as  material  prices.  In 
1919,  which  was  a  much  more  nearly 
normal  year,  the  cost  of  operation  of 
retail  stores,  that  is,  the  margin  exclu¬ 
sive  of  profit  in  each  dollar  of  sales, 
was  14.2  cents  for  groceries,  24  cents 
for  clothing,  18.4  cents  for  hardware, 
23.78  cents  for  shoes  and  25.6  cents 
for  dry  goods.  The  profits  per  dollar 
of  sales  in  1919  was  for  groceries  4.8 
cents;  for  clothing  7.9  cents;  for  hard¬ 
ware,  5.84  cents;  for  shoes  9.36  cents, 
and  for  dry  goods  4.9  cents. 

The  average  turnover  of  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stocks  was  7.7,  for  hardware  2.12, 
shoes  1.7  6,  and  for  dry  goods  2.9. 

Cost  of  Wholesale  Operation 

The  cost  of  operation  of  wholesale 
grocery  stores  in  1921  was  10.16  cents 
per  dollar  of  sales  and  his  profit  .48 
cents  per  dollar  of  sales  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger.  In  1919  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer’s  cost  of  operation  was 
8.42  cents  and  his  profit  .86  cents  per 
dollar  of  sales,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  operation  of  8.42  cents  and  a 
profit  of  2.55  cents  in  1913. 


The  average  wholesale  grocer  turned 
his  stock  5.5.  The  cost  of  overhead, 
selling  and  distribution  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  eight  trade-marked  food 
commodities  was  38.37  cents  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  sales  in  1921,  or  more  than  the 
combined  cost  of  operation  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  in  the  same 
year.  His  profit  was  8.62-  cents,  like¬ 
wise  more  than  the  profit  of  both  the 
wholesale  rand  retailer  per  dollar  of 
sales.  In  1919,  the  manufacturer’s 
cost  on  these  commodities  for  over¬ 
head,  selling  and  distribution  was 
31.79  cents  and  his  profit,  8.45  cents 
per  dollar  of  sales;  again  in  both  cases 
more  than  the  combined  operating  cost 
and  profit  of  both  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer. 

Ratio  of  Investment  to  Turnover 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  manufacturer’s  investment 
to  stock  turnover  is  generally  very 
much  higher  than  the  similar  ratio  for 
either  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  and 
that  much  of  the  manufacturer’s  cost 
of  selling  and  distribution  presumably 
is  reflected  through  the  creation  of 
market  demand  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

The  retail  prices  of  thirty-seven 
items  of  groceries  increased  from 
$5.13  in  1913  to  $9.45  in  1920  and 
dropped  back  to  $7.62  in  1921.  The 
margins  increased  from  $1.09  to  $1.61 
in  1920,  dropping  to  $1.47  in  1921. 
The  margin  of  19  21,  however,  was  2 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  19  20 
and  2  per  cent  lower  than  it  had  been 
in  1913. 

Margins  and  Profits 

Prices  of  other  commodities  than 
food  rose  higher  and  declined  less 
than  the  prices  of  food  commodities. 
Margins  and  profits  both  wholesale 
and  retail  on  food  commodities  were 
nearer  to  pre-war  levels  in  1921  than 
the  margins  and  profits  of  any  other 
class  of  commodities.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  assign  with  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  the  reasons  for  this  situation 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  more  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  raw  food  ma¬ 
terials,  the  faster  stock  turn  in  food 
commodities  and  the  reduced  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  which  natur¬ 
ally  reflects  more  quickly  upon  com¬ 
modities  with  quick  stock  turnover 
and  the  highly  competitive  character 
of  the  business  and  the  intimate  and 
frequent  relationship  of  the  grocer 
with  the  customer. 
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Results  of  Study 

We  have  not  found  out  much  that  is 
new,  but  we  have  proved  the  things 
which  everyone  in  the  trade  knew 
were  true  but  couldn’t  prove  and  we 
have  demonstrated  some  truths  which 
the  public  knew  but  seldom  thought 
about. 

The  price  which  the  consumer  pays 
is  not  just  a  price,  but  a  composite  of 
the  prices  of  many  services  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  buys  a  bottle  of 
pickles  at  the  corner  grocery  she 
doesn’t  just  buy  pickles;  she  buys  a 
little  salt,  vinegar,  spices,  mustard,  a 
glass  bottle,  a  label,  a  tin  cap,  some 
packing  and  a  part  of  a  packing  case. 
She  also  pays  a  part  of  the  wages  of 
the  delivery  boy,  the  grocer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  fireman,  engineer  and 
brakeman  that  ran  the  ti  ain  that 
transported  the  case  and  the  pickles, 
the  wages  of  the  manufacturer  and 
employes  who  pickled  the  pickles  and 
the  wages  of  the  farmer  who  raised 
the  cucumbers  out  of  which  the  pickles 
were  made.  She  also  paid  for  some 
rent,  interest,  storage,  insurance,  some 
profit  and  a  little  for  depreciation  and 
obsolescence. 

We  found  that  had  Mrs.  Smith 
raised  the  cucumbers  in  her  back  yard 
and  put  them  down  with  a  little  vine¬ 
gar  and  dill  in  a  yellow  crock  in  the 
cellar,  as  our  mothers  used  to  do,  they 
would  have  cost  no  more  than  they 
cost  our  mothers. 

We  found  that  it  cost  more  for  ser¬ 
vice  today  than  it  does  for  production. 
We  found  that  when  raw  material 
prices  go  up,  wages,  rent,  insurance, 


interest  and  storage  charges  go  up  and 
the  cost  of  business  rises  about  as 
prices  rise.  We  found  that  prices  tend 
to  rise  together,  but  more  or  less  un¬ 
evenly,  and  that  they  come  down  more 
rapidly  and.  more  unevenly  than  they 
rise,  that  this  uneven  rise  and  fall  of 
the  prices  of  different  commodities 
changes  the  relative  rewards  of  those 
who  produce,  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  commodities;  that  is,  ris¬ 
ing  and  falling  prices  take  money  from 
some  groups  of  people  and  give  it  to 
others.  We  found  that  the  gain  made 
In  periods  of  rising  prices  was  pretty 
much  offset  by  the  losi  in  periods  of 
declining  prices. 

Causes  of  Rising  Costs 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
increasing  cost  of  distribution  is  partly 
due  to  the  more  complex  character  of 
modern  living  conditions,  partly  to  the 
variety  of  the  consumer’s  require¬ 
ments,  customs  and  habits  and  partly 
to  unorganized  and  unstandardized 
farm  production,  which  increases  the 
risk  of  the  middleman;  partly  to  over 
plant  capacity  which  increases  capital 
cost  and  induces  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment;  partly  to  production  in  excess 
of  effective  demand  which  congests  the 
channels  of  distribution  and  adds  to 
the  charges  for  interest,  storage  and 
obsolescence;  partly  to  over  competi¬ 
tion  which  brings  about  duplication  of 
agencies  and  adds  expensive  service 
for  accommiodation,  conveniences,  lux¬ 
ury  to  the  costs  of  distribution;  partly 
to  the  ever  widening  radius  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  many  commodities  which 
adds  to  the  cost  of  selling,  partly  to 
the  increased  cost  of  transportation 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  agencies 


of  distribution  are  net  co-ordinated  so 
as  to  make  possible  an  even  flow  of 
merchandise  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer. 

People  in  the  Business  Must  Attack 
Problem 

We  found  that  the  problem  must  be 
attacked  all  along  the  line,  not  by 
Congress,  but  by  the  people  that  do 
the  business.  We  found  that  no  one 
knows  anything  about  distribution, 
that  the  facts  of  distribution  are  still 
to  be  collected  and  organized  and  that 
our  investigation  extensive  as  it  was 
did  no  more  than  to  put  the  first  curli¬ 
cue  on  the  letter  “A”  on  the  alphabet  of 
distribution.  The  first  step,  therefore, 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
to  get  the  facts  of  distribution  and 
to  state  those  facts  so  that  they  will 
be  beyond  dispute.  The  second  step 
is  to  organize  the  knowledge  obtained 
and  to  make  it  available  to  those  who 
can  use  it  as  a  basis  of  sound  business 
decisions. 

The  Trade  Organization  an  Efficient 
Institution 

The  “trade  organization’’  is  being 
made  an  efficient  instrument  for  secur¬ 
ing  this  information  and  could  be 
made  even  more  so  for  this  purpose.  It 
must  be  organized  definitely  with  re¬ 
gard  to  serving  the  purposes  of  a  col¬ 
lector  of  facts  and  a  disseminator  of 
information. 

The  problem  of  distribution  is  as 
old  as  human  relationships.  It  is  the 
products  of  the  commercial  instinct 
and  self-interest  of  mankind,  and  has 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  since  the  days 
of  primitive  man.  The  genius  and 
vision  of  the  American  people  can 
surely  do  something  toward  its  solu¬ 
tion. 


Some  Aspects  of  Price  Cutting 


A  SELLING  price  has  two  points  or 
poles  of  reference.  It  bears  a  va¬ 
riable  relation  to  a  current  of 
other  prices  offered  contemporaneously 
which  constitute  the  “market.”  It  may 
be  either  above  or  below  the  market  at 
the  option  of  the  seller.  In  this  phase 
a  selling  price  is  governed  solely  by 
the  desire  of  the  seller  to  obtain  a  sale. 
The  other  relation  of  a  selling  price  is 
to  the  cost  accrued  against  the  com¬ 
modity  when  offered  for  sale.  This 
production  cost  is  fixed  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  seller  and  cannot  be  voli- 
tionally  varied  except  as  the  processes 
prior  to  offer  for  sale  may  be  modified 
and  result  in  a  lessening  of  charges. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  selling  price 
must  include  a  margin  over  production 
cost  sufficiently  large  to  include  a  bal¬ 
ance  after  deduction  of  all  charges  in- 
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curred  but  not  properly  included  in  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  if  the  sale  is  to  result  in 
a  profit.  A  normal,  profitable  selling 
price,  therefore,  may  range  from  the 
“market”  as  its  maximum  to  “produc¬ 
tion  cost”  as  its  minimum.  If  it  is 
above  the  market  it  is  not  likely  to  in¬ 
duce  a  sale  and  if  it  is  below  produc¬ 
tion  cost  it  will  not  produce  a  profit. 

Competitive  selling  prices  therefore, 
which  must  range  between  market 
price  and  production  cost  if  they  are  to 
be  profitable,  represent  the  desire  of 
the  seller  to  effect  a  sale  within  limits 
which  he  cannot  transgress,  and  over 
but  one  of  which  can  he  exercise  any 
lawful  control. 

The  proper  object  of  business  is  and 
its  necessary  result  must  be,  profit.  It 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  assert  or 
to  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  propo¬ 
sition  yet  a  clear  perception  of  its 
meaning  and  application  is  essential  to 
my  thesis. 


The  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Com¬ 
petitive  System 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
competitive  system,  the  impelling  cause 
of  its  adoption  and  our  adherence  to  it 
is,  that  properly  applied  it  tends  al¬ 
ways  to  an  adequate  return  for  the  pro¬ 
ductive  effort.  It  is  an  economic  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  truth  in  the  statement 
that  “the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

Each  member  of  society  is  at  once  a 
producer  and  a  consumer,  operating  in 
both  capacities  on  a  competitive  basis. 
It  is  often  assumed  in  the  course  of 
discussion  that  the  consumer  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  wholly  apart  from  producers 
but  such  assumption  is  a  fallacy  which 
makes  proper  conclusions  from  such  a 
course  of  reasoning  impossible.  The 
producer-consumer  character  of  each 
member  of  society  is  fixed  by  necessity 
and  the  principles  which  govern  his 
productive  operations  in  which  he  is 
the  seller  also  regulate  his  actions  as  a 
consumer  or  buyer. 
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When  the  question  is  put  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  capacity  as  consumer- 
buyer  or  to  the  mass  of  society  in  that 
character,  “At  what  price  are  you  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  that  which  some  one 
else  has  produced?”  the  answer  is  apt 
to  be  “For  nothing  if  we  can  get  it.  For 
as  little  as  possible  if  we  must  pay  at 
all.”  And  the  answer  is  wrong. 

The  “something  for  nothing  or  for 
as  little  as  possible”  theory  is  wrong 
because  it  prevents  the  existence  of 
that  equipoise  of  the  producer-consum¬ 
er  relation  which  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  competitive  system  de¬ 
mands.  In  an  isolated  instance  the  sell¬ 
er  has  received  less,  the  buyer  more 
than  an  adequate  return.  Multiply  the 
individual  into  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
individuals  in  society,  extend  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  theory  to  a  universal  ap¬ 
plication  and  there  is  exhibited  an  or¬ 
ganized  society  of  producer-consumer 
Units,  asserting  and  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  right  of  a  return  for  pro¬ 
ductive  effort  which  equals  the  cost  of 
production.  This  is  exactly  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  now  obtains. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
nor  to  state  the  formula  for  determin¬ 
ing  in  every  case  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  return.  But  when  as  in  a  sale 
of  commodities  both  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer-consumer  relation  can  be  stated 
in  common  terms,  viz.,  dollars  and 
cents,  applicable  to  and  used  by  both, 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  right  reasoning 
and  just  conclusions. 

The  keystone  of  the  arch,  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  competitive 
system  is  that  in  a  state  of  free  and 
fair  competition  the  return  from  service 
equals  or  perpetually  tends  to  equal  its 
cost.  Service  as  here  used  is  all  inclu¬ 
sive.  It  must,  it  does  follow  that  he 
who  sells  at  less  than  cost,  he  who 
buys  at  less  than  cost,  whenever  cost 
can  be  ascertained  and  stated  in  terms 
common  to  buyer  and  seller,  is  frus¬ 
trating  the  operation  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  system  upon  which  we  rely 
and  to  which  we  have  committed  the 
continuity  of  organized  society.  He  ha^ 
Violated  our  economic  constitution.  And 
the  result  is  none  the  less  certain  be¬ 
cause  it  is  done  unwittingly. 

Summary  of  the  Conclusion 

If  you  have  followed  me  so  far,  the 
resulting  conclusion  may  be  thus  sum¬ 
marized.  Each  individual  in  his  capac¬ 
ity  as  a  producer  is  entitled  to  a  profit 
and  each  in  his  capacity  as  a  consumer 
is  obligated  to  pay  a  price  which  yields 
a  profit. 

If  you  deny  this  proposition,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  alternative  is  in  its 
logical  conclusion,  an  assertion  of  the 
right  to  reduce  some  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  to  slavery.  Because  if  it  is  right 
to  take  a  part  of  an  individual  produc¬ 
tive  effort  below  its  cost,  it  is  right  to 
take  the  whole  effort  and  its  result 
without  any  compensation  whatever. 

Price  cutting  is,  of  course,  price 
making.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
extent  or  degree  of  the  desire  to  sell. 
It  may  be  directed  against  the  market 


in  which  event  it  is  adverse  to  all  com¬ 
petitors  or  it  may  be  thrown  forward 
against  competitors  in  a  particular  lo¬ 
cality  or  against  a  particular  competi¬ 
tor.  It  may  represent  the  seller’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  conditions  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  it  may  express  his  individual 
preference  for  volume  of  sales,  it  may 
represent  his  efficiency  and  advantag¬ 
eous  location  as  shown  in  his  relatively 
lower  cost.  A  selling  price  may  repre¬ 
sent  any  or  all  of  these  elements  but 
if  it  is  to  be  profitable  it  must  exceed 
the  seller’s  individual  cost  and  if  it  is 
to  be  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  competitive  system,  it 
cannot  be  less  than  the  seller’s  own 
cost.  Habitual  selling  below  cost  as  a 
method  of  doing  business,  is  in  my 
judgment  an  unfair  method  of  compet¬ 
ition. 

There  are  circumstances,  of  course, 
which  justify  its  emergent  use  just  as 
there  are  conditions  which  justify  ui~ 
amputation  of  a  limb.  But  these  ai\; 
outside  the  rule,  not  exceptions  within 
it. 

We  erroneously  assume  that  all 
properly  directed  competitive  efforts  as 
they  are  more  and  more  efficiently  per¬ 
formed,  tend  to  a  reduction  in  price  to 
the  consumer.  Efficient  and  properly 
directed  competitive  efforts  may  quite 
as  well  and  with  equal  justification  in¬ 
crease  the  return  to  the  producer  and 
be  exhibited  in  effect  as  an  increased 
price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  when  efficient  methods  of 
distribution  and  marketing  adjust  sup¬ 
ply  to  demand  properly,  relieving  one 
glutted  market  and  supplying  others 
previously  short,  the  tendency  is  to  a 
rise  in  price  in  the  long  market,  a  fall 
in  the  short  market  and  a  settling  of 
the  general  price  level  above  its  pre¬ 
vious  average.  It  does  not  follow  then 
that  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
right  to  sell  or  buy  below  the  seller’s 
cost  is  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  competition. 

Cutting  selling  price  below  cost  is 
impairment  of  the  seller’s  capital 
nothing  else.  It  is  pouring  out  of  the 
reservoir  more  than  is  taken  in.  In 
economics  as  in  physics,  this  means 
the  emptying  of  the  reservoir,  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  capital.  It  means  abso¬ 
lutely  inevitable  bankruptcy  to  the  one 
who  practices  it  unless  the  deficiency 
can  be  offset  by  a  more  than  equal 
gain  elsewhere.  There  is  one  fact  of 
which  all  competitors  and  the  consum¬ 
ers  can  be  absolutely  certain.  The  hab¬ 
itual  seller  below  cost  who  continues  in 
business  for  any  considerable  period,  is 
receiving  from  the  consumer  by  other 
means  more  than  enough  to  offset  his 
losses.  Or  he  will  do  so  as  soon  as  his 
practice  has  sufficiently  suppressed 
competition  and  established  what  is 
equivalent  to  monopoly.  When  the 
consumer  learns  the  simple  fact  that 
business  cannot  be  conducted  at  a  loss, 
he  will  awake  to  the  startling  realiza¬ 
tion  that  nothing  which  he  buys  at  a 
price  below  its  cost  represents  a  saving. 
And  he  or  she  will  also  learn  that  a 


premium  article  is  a  most  expensive 
piece  of  decoration. 

Applying  the  Principle  to  More  Than 
One  Line 

While  this  process  of  reasoning 
seems  fairly  simple  when  applied  to 
single  lines,  it  seems  to  lead  into  com¬ 
plexities  when  it  is  laid  down  upon  a 
combination  of  many  lines  in  which 
there  is  present  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pensate  price  cutting  losses  by  more 
than  cori’esponding  gains.  But  the 
complexities  disappear  if  the  principle 
is  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

Two  men  conduct  shoe  stores  in  a 
certain  town.  In  free  and  fair  com¬ 
petition  neither  can  habitually  sell  any 
line  of  shoes  at  less  than  the  seller’s 
cost.  One  buys  out  the  other  and  con¬ 
ducts  both  stores  as  one  establishment. 
Has  he  gained  thereby  any  right  which 
he  did  not  have  when  operating  but 
one  store  ?  Clearly  not.  What  could 
be  the  source  or  origin  of  such  a  right? 
Buying  the  other  store  he  succeeded 
only  to  the  rights  which  its  previous 
owner  had  and  in  the  operation  of  both 
stores,  the  single  owner  is  subject  to 
precisely  the  same  limitations  as  when 
he  owned  but  one  store.  He  may  not 
in  either  store  sell  any  line  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  that  line  without  violating 
the  principles  of  free  and  fair  competi¬ 
tion.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning, 
he  may  not  conduct  one  store  at  a  loss 
and  counterbalance  those  losses  by 
gains  from  the  other. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  price 
cutting  matter.  The  single  line  seller 
who  sells  below  cost  is  quickly  and  sim¬ 
ply  removed  from  business  by  the  laws 
of  mathematics  and  his  creditors.  But 
the  field  of  business  is  harassed  and 
frenzied  by  the  dealer  who  has  the 
power  to  recoup  losses  sustained  by 
selling  one  or  more  lines  below  cost 
by  compensatory  gains  on  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  business. 

The  practice  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  for  what  it  is  nor  has  it 
been  given  the  universal  condemnation 
which  it  deserves.  Its  seeming  advan¬ 
tages  to  those  who  are  possessed  of 
the  power  to  use  it,  its  seeming  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  those  who  deal  with  them, 
have  secured  for  the  practice  a  con¬ 
donation  which  has  endured  too  long. 

No  one  abuse  of  competitive  methods 
is  in  my  opinion,  responsible  for  more 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer 
from  it,  to  escape  its  effects  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  agreements  than  this  practice  of 
conducting  some  part  of  a  business  at 
a  loss  with  a  compensatory  gain  in  the 
remainder  and  a  profit  in  the  whole. 
There  is  no  escape  for  the  competitor 
in  the  single  line  in  which  the  loss  is 
taken  but  an  unlawful  group  action. 
And  naturally  he  prefers  his  chances 
under  the  anti-trust  laws  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  bankruptcy. 

Starting  Point  of  Selling  Operations 

The  starting  point  of  all  operations 
against  selling  below  cost  must  be 
proper  cost  accounting  by  each  individ¬ 
ual.  Common  cost  figures,  group  aver¬ 
ages,  normal  costs  and  all  averages  or 
group  allowances,  play  no  part  in  this 
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work.  What  is  to  be  determined  is  the 
cost  to  the  seller,  not  to  someone  else 
nor  what  cost  would  be  to  the  seller  if 
his  conditions  were  changed.  Education 
in  accounting  methods,  the  inspiration 
to  use  them  and  to  work  by  the  result 
shown,  these  are  great  opportunities 
for  trade  associations.  But  every  sug¬ 
gestion  which  opens  the  way  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  adopt  a  standard,  a  normal, 
an  average  which  does  not  reflect  the 
individual’s  cost,  is  a  deterrent  to  cost 
accounting  and  an  inducement  not  to 
use  it. 


No  movement  within  an  industry  for 
the  elimination  of  sales  below  cost  can 
be  conducted  except  in  conjunction  with 
and  as  a  part  of  a  campaign  for  the 
employment  of  a  proper  system  of  cost 
accounting.  Nor  can  any  movement  to 
suppress  sales  below  cost  be  put  into 
operation  except  upon  a  cost  accounting 
basis.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  selling 
below  cost,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
wherein  its  evils  lie  nor  is  it  particu¬ 
larly  troublesome  to  perceive  that  it 
may  be  unlawful  in  habitual  practice. 
But  the  proof  of  the  charge  is  the  re¬ 


lentless  analysis  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  operations  preceding  sale. 

The  elimination  of  sales  below  cost 
by  no  means  implies  a  stabilization  of 
prices  nor  a  uniformity  of  prices.  It 
is  when  properly  applied  in  no  sense  a 
restraint  upon  competition.  Costs  will 
vary  and  prices  should  vary  as  costs 
vary  within  market  limitations.  But 
the  application  of  the  principle  “no 
sales  below  cost”  by  each  to  his  own 
business  is  simply  the  recognition  and 
adoption  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  competitive  system. 


President  of  Food  Brokers’  Association  Discusses  Business  Relationships 


JAMES  L.  FORD,  JR.,  president  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
addressed  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  in  part  as  follows: 

“I  d«em  it  a  great  honor  to  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  this  group,  and 
I  recognize  that  this  privilege  comes 
to  me,  not  for  any  personal  reason,  but 
because  I  represent  another  great 
group  of  business  men.  I  refer  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Food  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association  and  when  I  speak  of 
them,  gentlemen,  I  refer  to  men  who 
are  more  closely  related  to  you  in  a 
business  way,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  in 
many  instances  in  a  personal  way,  than 
are  any  other  men  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  so  that  our  two  asso 
ciations  are  more  closely  bound  togetn- 
er  than  is  usual  in  business  life.  The 
tie  that  binds  has  endured  the  acid  test 
of  both  prosperity  and  adversity  and 
I  know  not  which  brings  a  greater 
wrench  to  the  commercial  body,  for 
each  gives  rise  to  a  distorted  vision  and 
each  gives  birth  to  radical  ideas.  You 
endured  the  fevered  paper  prosperity 
of  war  under  the  most  stringent  regula¬ 
tions  with  which  an  industry  was  ever 
shackled.  You  witnessed  the  illogical 
reversal  of  all  known  laws  of  trade,  for 
which  you  knew  you  would  pay  the 
penalty  later,  in  that  you  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate  a  surplus  with 
which  to  pay  the  penalty.  Your  re¬ 
sponse  was  a  patriotic  demonstration 
that  showed  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  that 
other  industries  were  not  called  upon 
to  endure.  You  stood  the  test  and  the 
brokers  of  the  country  stood  it  with 
you. 

The  After-War  Depression 

“The  second  stage  was  paying  the 
penalty,  the  standing  of  more  than  your 
share  of  the  burden  of  a  war  torn 
world,  for  which  you  were  left  unpre¬ 
pared,  so  that  you  have  had  two  years 
of  depression.  You  have  witnessed  the 
wrecks  of  business,  the  pull  on  the  heart 
strings  of  those  men  who  suffered  not 
through  their  own  lack  of  ability  but 
because  they  were  caught  in  the  whirl¬ 
winds  and  eddies  that  followed  the  tor¬ 
nado  of  destruction.  I  am  looking  men 
in  the  face  in  this  hall  who  have  shown 
as  great  a  moral  courage  as  men  are 
called  on  to  face.  You  stood  the  test 
and  so  did  we  and  who  is  there  to  say 
that  we  will  not  pull  safely  into  port, 


and  when  I  say  ‘we,’  gentlemen,  I  mean 
it,  for  I  am  one  who  holds  that  the 
wholesale  grocer  and  the  broker  must 
stand  or  fall  together  and  I  have  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  service  rendered 
by  each  to  know  that  we  will  stand  and 
that  we  will  not  fall. 

“Your  great  problem  is  the  carrying 
of  this  splendid  service  through  to  the 
retailer,  so  that  he  will  become  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  not  a  depot  where  you  have 
deposited  your  goods  and  where  1 
waits  for  the  consumer  to  come  and 
buy  them.  Turn  the  attention  of  the 
bi’ains  of  wholesale  trade  to  assist  him 
to  meet  his  more  efficient  competitors. 
Your  goods  are  not  sold  until  he  sells 
them  and  I  have  studied  your  problem 
because  it  is  my  problem. 

“I  think  it  would  be  of  value  to  any 
wholesale  grocer  or  to  any  group  in 
any  particular  market  to  study  retail 
merchandising  and  then  sell  that  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  retailer  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  You  are  efficient  and  you  work  for 
a  low  wage,  make  the  retailer  efficient 
so  that  your  approach  through  him  to 
the  consumer  does  not  meet  with  re¬ 
sistance  and  your  position  is  unassail¬ 
able. 

Problem  of  the  Broker 

“The  broker  also  has  his  problems. 
The  broker  feels  that  he  renders  a 
service  and  one  for  which  he  receives 
no  compensation  unless  he  makes  a 
sale — and  then  he  receives  it  from  the 
seller.  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  any 
issue  which  questions  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  broker.  I  told  our  legis¬ 
lators  at  Washington,  and  I  told  your 
fellow  wholesale  grocers  from  the  South 
at  their  convention  that  we  render  the 
wholesale  grocers  a  most  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  we  receive  no  direct  com¬ 
pensation.  If  you  question  it  go  into 
any  aggressive  and  competent  broker¬ 
age  office  in  this  country  and  learn 
what  it  would  cost  you  to  maintain  an 
intelligence  department  that  would 
keep  its  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
world  markets  and  then  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  that  you  are  furnished  this  ser¬ 
vice  without  charge  through  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  merchandise  brokerage  business 
in  this  country.  No  one  can  deny  the 
value  of  this  service  and  no  one  can 
offer  an  efficient  substitute  for  it. 

“The  canners  and  wholesale  shippers 
also  have  their  problems  and  their 


problems  are  our  problems. 

“The  man  who  has  a  vision  today  of 
conflict  between  buyer  and  seller,  has 
a  backward  vision  and  one  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  modern  business.  There  is  no 
real  conflict  between  buyer  and  seller. 
We  are  in  the  same  business — the  sup¬ 
plying  of  food  to  this  nation.  It  is  the 
biggest  business  in  this  country  and 
has  more  to  do  with  the  public  welfare 
than  has  any  other.  We  owe  it  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  country  to  function  effi¬ 
ciently  and  well  in  our  respective  fields. 
We  are  separate  links  in  the  chain  of 
distribution  but  we  cannot  function  as 
seoarate  links,  for  the  chain  would  be 
a  worthless  thing  and  the  disconnected 
links  would  become  shackles. 

“I  propose  the  formation  of  a  trade 
council  made  up  of  representatives  of 
each — men  who  can  and  will  get  to¬ 
gether  and  I  predict  a  greater  advance 
into  the  future  in  a  constructive  way 
for  the  betterment  of  all.  The  cry  of 
‘One  for  all  and  all  for  one’  may  sound 
Utopian  but  even  measured  by  cold 
business  calculations  it  is  sound,  for 
he  who  builds  for  himself  only,  to  the 
detriment  of  others,  cannot  and  should 
not  survive.” 


Discussion  of  Antiscorbutic 
Values  of  Milk 

In  experiments  on  the  “Comparative 
Antiscorbutic  Values  of  Milk,”  by  J.  M. 
Johnson,  chemist,  and  C.  W.  Hooper, 
pathologic  physiologist,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  results  of 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Public  Health  Reports,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  authors  that: 

“The  antiscorbutic  vitamin  in  fresh 
milk  is  not  very  great  and  is  injured 
by  the  process  of  drying. 

“Scurvy  can  not  be  determined  posi¬ 
tively  except  by  a  histological  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  costochondral  junctions. 

“It  is  not  wise  to  depend  upon  certi¬ 
fied  milk  alone  to  prevent  scurvy. 
Strong  antiscorbutic  material,  like 
orange  juice,  should  be  added.  One 
particular  brand  of  dried  milk  powder 
appears  to  have  retained  a  large  amount 
of  its  original  antiscorbutic  substance. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  process  used,  as 
other  brands  made  by  the  same  process 
by  the  same  company  are  deficient  in 
antiscorbutic  substance.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  extreme  care  in  preparing  this 
particular  brand.” 


Margarin  Manufacturers  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

See  Need  for  Educational  Work  to  Show  Housewife  the  Food  Value  of 

Their  Product — Several  Important  Addresses 


THE  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Institute  of  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Detroit,  May  24  and  25.  Officers 
were  all  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 
Addresses  were  made  during  the  two 
day  meeting  by  Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  as¬ 
sociate  in  biochemistry,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
University,  which  appears  in  full  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue;  Dr.  H.  E.  Howe, 
editor,  Journal  of  Industrial  and  En¬ 
gineering  Chemistry,  Washington,  on 
“Scientific  Research  as  an  Association 
Activity”;  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assist¬ 
ant  chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
on  the  “Relation  of  Industry  to  Scien¬ 
tific  Investigations”;  Dr.  E.  P.  Schaff- 
ter,  inspector  in  charge,  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Detroit,  who  spoke  on  “Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Service  Applicable  to 
Oleomargarine”;  W.  D.  Martin,  Swift  & 
Company,  Chicago,  who  discussed  “Con¬ 
structive  Salesmanship”;  Mrs.  Helen 
Downing,  of  the  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment,-  Armour  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  whose  address  dealt  with  edu¬ 
cational  propaganda,  directed  largely 
toward  women  as  a  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  upon  oleomargarine.  E. 
P.  Kelly,  Capital  City  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Ohio,  president  of  the 
institute,  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
past  year,  presenting  the  facts  of  the 
jmargarin  industry  in  a  constructive 
and  impartial  manner. 

The  President’s  Address 
“The  margarin  consumption  of  the 
country,”  said  President  Kelly,  “during 
the  past  two  years,  has  gradually  been 
falling  off,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
to  be  assigned  for  this.  However,  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  most  of  these 
facts  and  I  will  not  endeavor  to  go  into 
detail.  There  are  a  few  facts,  however, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
Export  Business  in  1920 
“Our  export  business  in  1920  was 
5,000,435  pounds;  in  1921,  3,000,495 
pounds;  in  1922,  for  six  months,  1,100,- 
000  pounds;  in  1920  we  produced  387,- 
900,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine;  in 
1921,  280,166,000  pounds;  in  1922,  for 
six  months,  100,414,000  pounds. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  creamery 
butter  production  in  1920  was  744,000,- 
000  pounds;  in  1921,  935,000,000 

pounds;  in  1922,  six  months,  526,000,- 
ooo  lbs.  Besides  these  creamery  butter 
statistics,  figures  show  we  have  pi'oduc- 
ed  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
farm  or  dairy  butter  to  the  extent  of 
from  600,000,000  pounds  to  800,000,000 
pounds  per  year. 

“You  can  readily  see,  from  these  fig- 
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ures,  that  the  butter  production  is 
climbing  in  about  the  same  proportion 
that  margarin  is  falling  off. 

“The  first  nine  months  of  our  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  the  last  fiscal 
year,  show  an  approximate  loss  of 
about  40  per  cent  in  production,  which 
will  bring  the  total  production  for  the 
year  very  close  to  200,000,000  pounds. 

“Canada  is  now  talking  about  stop¬ 
ping  the  importation  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  margai’in  after  September  1, 
1922.  Foreign  manufacturers  are  also 
feeling  the  effects  of  this  decided  slump 
in  business  and  are  manufacturing  a 
great  deal  less  margarin  than  formerly. 

“While  the  prices  of  margarin  have 
declined  50  per  cent  or  better  since  the 
peak,  butter  prices  have  also  declined 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  price  of  butter  has  en¬ 
tered  very  seriously  into  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  margarin. 

“Margarin  manufacturers,  also,  have 
maintained  their  high  scale  of  wages 
and  have  kept  their  organizations  fair¬ 
ly  well  together  in  the  hopes  that  busi¬ 
ness  would  increase.  Vegetable  oils 
have  been  extremely  high  for  the  last 
two  years.  Railroad  rates  have  enter¬ 
ed  materially  into  our  price  and  cost 
of  production,  and  we  did  not  enjoy 
the  10  per  cent  reduction  given  to  but¬ 
ter  January  1,  last  year,  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  All  of 
these  items  are  factors  in  our  cost 
nrice  and  keep  it  higher  than  it  should 
be,  and  we  are  hoping  that  some  re¬ 
duction  will  come  in  cost  which  will 
allow  the  manufacturers  to  make  mar¬ 
garin  at  a  low  price  and  still  make  a 
substantial  profit. 


The  number  of  margarin  factories  in 
1914  were  30;  in  1920,  there  were  73, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  69; 
therefore,  with  the  smaller  production, 
this  production  is  divided  up  among 
more  factories. 

Activities  of  the  Dairy  Interests 

The  dairy  interests  have  been  very 
active  against  us  this  year.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  spent  $350,000  last  year 
advertising  dairy  products.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council  spent  $85,000  in  10 
months  last  year.  The  Producers  Dairy 
Company,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  spent 
$1,000  to  $5,000  per  month  last  year. 
Altogether,  one  national  association, 
one  district  association  and  one  local 
association  of  those  engaged  in  the 
dairy  products  business  in  the  United 
States  last  year  spent  about  a  half 
million  dollars  in  advertising  their 
products.  Multiply  that  by  the  total 
number  of  local,  district,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  is  a  very 
handsome  advertising  appropriation. 
Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  advertising 
and  public  expense  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges,  and  you  have  a  very  large  fund 
spent  for  advertising  dairy  products. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  tfip  unpleasant 
phases  of  our  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  phases  that  are 
encouraging  to  sane  minds  and  stout 
hearts. 

Encouraging  Phases 
“Notwithstanding  the  low  production 
last  year  and  lower  production  this 
year,  we  will  still  be  many  million 
pounds  ahead  of  any  year  prior  to  the 
war.  That  is  a  phase  of  the  business 
that  should  strengthen  our  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  if  we  are  successful  in 
combating  many  of  the  unfortunate 
conditions  in  our  business,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  all  emerge 
from  this  in  better  shape  and  enjoy  the 
same  measure  of  prosperity  that  we 
have  had  in  past  years. 

“The  Institute,  during  its  short  ex¬ 
istence,  either  alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  others  in  the  industry,  has  per¬ 
formed  many  valuable  services  for  its 
members,  as  well  as  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  We  have  endeavored,  by 
means  of  letters,  bulletins  and  personal 
conferences,  to  keep  constantly  in  touch 
with  all  of  our  members  and  keep  them 
advised  of  the  activities  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  short 
summary  of  what  it  has  done  and  what 
it  has  been  trying  to  do  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
“The  executive  committee,  at  its  first 
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meeting,  decided  there  were  three 
things  really  necessary  to  lay  the  found- 
dation  of  a  better  and  bigger  business 
for  the  margarin  manufacturers. 

“First,  the  improvement  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  elimination  of  any  deroga¬ 
tory  advertising  against  the  different 
kinds  of  margarin  or  the  different  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

“Second,  an  advertising  campaign  of 
some  kind  to  educate  and  enlighten  the 
people  of  the  country  on  the  food  value 
and  palatability  of  margarin. 

“Third,  an  aggressive  stand  against; 
any  legislation  harmful  to  our  industry 
and  the  elimination,  wherever  possible, 
of  useless  and  annoying  regulations. 

“We  decided  to  use  our  energies 
more  on  the  third  paragraph  of  oui 
program,  because  of  the  constant  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  various  legislatures  and 
dairy  councils  against  our  product,  and, 
alsoj  because  of  the  threatened  revision 
of  regulations  No.  9,  under  which  all 
manufacturers  do  business. 

“However,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  first  two  propositions,  the  stand¬ 
ards  committee  and  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  were  appointed. 

“The  standards  committee  prepared 
a  report,  which  was  sent  to  all  of  the 
members,  and  has  functioned  very  effi¬ 
ciently  on  several  occasions,  in  elimin¬ 
ating  some  of  the  troubles  between  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers. 

“The  publicity  committee  has  been 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  a 
committee  without  any  funds  or  plan 
of  work.  However,  investigation  show¬ 
ed  us  that  it  would  be  useless  for  us, 
as  an  Institute,  to  make  a  large  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  for  educational  ad¬ 
vertising,  because  of  the  lack  of  avail¬ 
able  literature  on  our  subject,  mar¬ 
garin. 

Preparation  of  Bulletins 

“Therefore,  the  publicity  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Abbott,  pre¬ 
pared  several  bulletins:  No.  1,  entitled 
‘The  Vitamin  Doctrine  in  the  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Industry,”  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Richard¬ 
son;  bulletin  No.  2,  entitled  ‘The  Food 
Value  of  Oleomargarine,”  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Abbott,  and  bulletin  No.  3,  entitled 
‘The  Importance  of  the  Oleomargarine 
Industry  to  American  Agriculture,’  by 
Dr.  J.'  S.  Abbott.  These  bulletins 
have  been  mailed  to  those  who,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  training  and  official  position  are 
the  natural  sources  of  information  on 
matters  of  nutrition.  They  have  been 
sent  to  teachers  of  home  economics  in 
our  schools,  colleges,  normal  schools 
and  universities  and  to  the  libraries  of 
such  schools.  They  have  been  sent  to 
dietitians,  and  city,  state  and  federal 
food  and  health  officials,  scientific  jour¬ 
nals,  etc.  In  addition,  the  proceedings 
of  our  second  annual  convention  were 
published  and  mailed  to  the  libraries 
of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the 
United  States. 

“This  is  the  first  effort  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  in  any  way  to  give  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  complete  information  about 
our  product  or  various  phases  of  same. 
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Insert  in  Margarin  Packages 

“Over  2,000,000  copies  of  an  insert 
on  the  food  value  of  margarin  in  com¬ 
parison  to  butter  and  other  foods,  en¬ 
titled  ‘Facts  About  Oleomargarine  No. 
1,’  approved  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
sent  to  housewives  in  packages  of  mar¬ 
garin.  This  insert  clearly  states  that 
the  digestibility  of  butter  and  margarin 
are  the  same. 

“This,  with  various  articles  by  Dr. 
Abbott  in  trade  journals  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  practically  covers  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Institute  in 
publicity  matters. 

Legislative  Activities 

“On  the  legislative  end,  the  Institute 
has  been  much  more  active,  and  we 
have  been  successful  in  smoothing  out 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  different 
manufacturers.  We  have  also  endeav¬ 
ored,  by  means  of  correspondence  and 
personal  interviews,  to  protect  the  mar¬ 
garin  industry  from  misrepresentation 
and  selfish  propaganda. 

“The  two  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Institute  in  its  legisla¬ 
tive  program  are  the  changing  of  the 
New  York  law,  whereby  margarin  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  no  longer  required  to 
stamp  the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  on 
prints  or  to  seal  such  prints  by  bands. 
This  law  was  a  costly  one  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  sold  in  New  York,  and 
we  are  greatly  elated  that  we  were  able 
to  have  such  a  fine  hearing  before  the 
agricultural  committee  and  to  have  our 
ideas  adopted. 

“A  bill  was  introduced  in  Maryland, 
during  the  last  few  months,  designed 
to  kill  the  oleomargarine  industry  in 
that  state,  and  this  measure  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Pennsylvania  margarin 
law.  Several  members  of  the  Institute 
and  some  civic  organizations  opposed 
this  measure  and  were  successful  in 
having  it  killed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Dairy  Union  and  all 
the  other  allied  dairy  organizations 
were  there  to  urge  its  passage. 

“Members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  President  and  Dr.  Abbott  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  formal  hearing  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  mar¬ 
garin  freight  rates,  the  same  as  given 
to  butter  last  January,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  10 
per  cent  reduction  will  eventually  be 
granted  us. 

Regulations  Regarding  Chain  Stores 

“You  are  all  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
last  winter,  regarding  chain  stores. 
This  measure  would  have  imposed  un¬ 
necessary  expense  and  a  huge  burden  on 
the  management  of  such  stores  and 
would  have  worked  against  us  in  the 
sale  of  margarin  to  such  organizations. 

“This  regulation  has  been  recalled 
pending  the  final  revision  of  regula¬ 
tions  No.  9.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  decided  to  revise  regula¬ 
tions  No.  9,  under  which  all  margarin 
Manufacturers  do  business.  These  reg¬ 
ulations  were  issued  in  1907,  and  many 


of  them  are  out  of  date  and  out  of 
joint  with  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  margarin  industry.  We  all  agree 
that  they  should  be  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  but  we  want  them  revised 
in  the  proper  way  and  as  favorably  as 
possible  to  the  margarin  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
Institute 

“The  president,  ex-president  and  Mr. 
Flagg  have  made  several  trips  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  these  regulations  with  the  Bureau 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  matters.  We  believe  now 
that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  more 
friendly  spirit  toward  the  margarin  in¬ 
dustry  than  existed  several  months  ago, 
and  we  hope  that  this  will  bring  about 
a  revision  of  regulations  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  industry. 

Recognition  from  Federal  Bureaus 

“We  are  gradually  getting  recogni¬ 
tion  from  all  of  the  bureaus.  A  re¬ 
cent  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  to  the  Institute, 
concerning  matters  of  labeling  mar¬ 
garin,  indicates  a  sympathetic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  that  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  towards  this  industry  and  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  co-operate  with 
the  association  and  manufacturers  in 
matters  of  law  administration. 

“It  is  respectfully  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  let  the  Institute  continue 
to  be  your  representative  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  and  we  will  gradually 
establish  a  clearing-house  through 
which  all  matters  can  be  taken  up, 
thus  saving  time,  worry  and  expense  to 
individual  members. 

Service  Rendered  by  Executive 
Committee 

“The  president  desires  to  thank  most 
cordially  all  of  the  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  who  have  closely  co¬ 
operated  with  him  in  the  management 
of  the  Institute  during  the  past  year. 
Each  member  of  this  committee  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  money  in 
looking  after  the  business  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Several  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  president,  have  made 
trips  to  Washington  at  various  times 
in  the  interest  of  the  Institute,  and 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
same.  The  executive  committee  has 
met  seven  times  during  the  year  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  pertinent  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  but,  because  of  the  nature  of 
many  of  these  problems,  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  tell  our  members,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  much  of  the  committee’s  work 
are  yet  to  be  published. 

“The  president  also  desires  to  thank 
several  of  the  non-members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  who  have  aided  our  work  by 
having  representatives  present  at  some 
of  the  meetings  in  which  legislative 
and  other  matters  were  discussed. 
These  friends  helped  to  formulate  plans 
for  pi-esenting  data  to  proper  officials. 

“It  is  believed  that  enough  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished  by  the  Insti- 
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tute  to  justify  its  expense  and  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  its  efforts  along  established 
and  along  new  lines.  There  are  still 
many  margarin  laws  that  are  unjust, 
discriminatory  and  expensive.  These 
should  be  repealed  or  revised.  There 
will  be  future  efforts  made  to  destroy 
the  industry  by  still  further  discrimin¬ 
atory  and  unjust  legislation.  There 
will  continue  to  be  efforts  made  to  crip¬ 
ple  the  industry  by  unnecessary  legis¬ 
lation.  Our  industry  must  be  protected 
against  such  efforts.  Our  Institute 
must  protect  its  members  and  the  whole 
industry  against  vicious  and  scandal¬ 
ous  pi'opaganda. 

“The  Institute  should  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
agencies  that  are  making  a  market  for 
American  farm  products.  It  should  tell 
them  that  any  effort  to  kill  this  indus¬ 
try  is  an  effort  by  one  class  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  to  kill  the  product  of  an¬ 
other  class. 

“By  continued  co-operation,  we  can 
accomplish  these  things,  and  make  our 
industry  bigger  and  better  for  all.” 

Address  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Howe 

Dr.  H.  E.  Howe,  editor,  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
in  advocating  “Scientific  Research  as 
an  Association  Activity,”  pointed  out 
that  during  the  past  few  years  some 
business  men  have  been  signally  suc¬ 
cessful  because  they  have  seen  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  alliance  with  science, 
while  others  have  stood  by,  marveling 
at  their  success,  but  blind  to  their  ex¬ 
ample. 

“I  have  always  argued,”  said  Dr. 
Howe,  “that  to  gain  the  greatest  benefit 
from  applied  science,  individual  manu¬ 
facturers  should  establish  their  own 
research  and  control  laboratories.  These 
laboratories  should  be  well  equipped 
and  manned,  made  attractive  places  to 
work,  be  adequately  supported  and 
genuinely  considered  an  intimate,  integ¬ 
ral,  internal  part  of  the  organization.” 
A  laboratory,  Dr.  Howe  pointed  out,  can 
become  more  important  than  the  sales 
department  or  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Every  industry,”  he  said,  “finds  it 
necessary  to  engage  upon  fundamental 
work,  work  in  the  field  of  pure  science, 
upon  which  the  so-called  practical 
work  or  technology  depends.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  indeed  often,  industrial  labor¬ 
atories  undertake  this  work  on  their 
own  account,  but  we  are  coming  to  ap¬ 
preciate  more  and  more  that  these  are 
common  problems.”  The  results  should 
not  be  left  unpublished.  Fundamental 
data,  he  pointed  out,  can  be  applied  in 
the  way  suited  to  the  problems  of  the 
individual  concerns  without  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  others,  since  the 
organization  best  equipped  with  scien¬ 
tific  men  is  in  position  to  gain  the  most 
from  the  new  knowledge.  An  appro¬ 
bation  of  these  facts  has  led  trade  as¬ 
sociations  to  engage  upon  programs  of 
scientific  research,  and  indeed  some 
associations  have  been  formed  for  no 
other  purpose.” 

Dr.  Howe  referred  to  Great  Britain, 
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as  perhaps  the  place  where  the  great¬ 
est  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  trade  research  associations. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  British  were 
impressed  with  the  advantage  gained 
by  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  through  her  organization  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  and  that  they  determined  to 
set  up  an  advisory  council  of  scientfic 
research.  Results  from  the  work  of 
the  Council  were  so  important  that  it 
has  become  a  department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  known  as  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  an¬ 
swerable  to  one  of  the  ministers.  The 
British  Government  has  also  set  aside 
£1,000,000  to  encourage  trade  associa¬ 
tions  to  put  money  into  the  work  of 
organization,  laboratory  equipment  and 
staff.  More  than  twenty-five  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  in  this  way  on 
a  pound  for  pound  basis. 

Trade  Associations  in  America 

In  America,  said  Dr.  Howe,  it  has 
seemed  best  for  trade  associations  to 
conduct  their  scientific  activities  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  government  money,  for 
with  the  use  of  public  funds  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  necessary  control 
which  may  become  irksome.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  in  general,  trade  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  without  regard 
to  scientific  work  and  have  undertaken 
this  work  only  after  a  long  period  of 
education. 

Dr.  Howe  stated  that  a  number  of  as¬ 
sociations  have  begun  their  work  with 
standardization  and  as  proof  of  its  real 
value  he  mentioned  the  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association,  which,  when  its  lab- 
oi'atory  undertook  standardization, 
found  two  hundred  and  ten  styles  and 
sizes  of  prescription  bottles  alone. 
These  were  reduced  to  20  without  in¬ 
convenience  or  loss  of  business.  He 
also  pointed  to  the  laboratory  main¬ 


tained  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
problems  of  profitable  utilization  of 
the  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  that  will 
not  stand  a  long  haul,  studies  problems 
of  insecticides,  fungicides  and  other 
phases  of  fruit  growing,  utilization  and 
transportation.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
success  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association,  the  work 
of  the  Container  Club,  National  Society 
of  Corrugated  and  Fibre  Box  Manufac¬ 
turers,  American  Institute  of  Baking, 
Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers,  In¬ 
terstate  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Institute  of  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers,  Association  of  Macaroni  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  others. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  the  investigation  of  fats  and  vege¬ 
table  oils  was  briefly  outlined  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  Dr.  Skinner  made  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  refined  products 
which  enter  into  or  which  are  suitable 
for  food. 

“We  are  just  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  great  importance  of  fat 
in  metabolism  and  its  relation  to  a 
proper  ration,”  he  said.  “A  failure  to 
fully  appreciate  this  fact  was  one  of 
the  miscalculations  of  the  German  mili- 
taiists  in  preparation  for  the  great 
war.” 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
wai  it  became  evident  what  an  import¬ 
ant  aspect  an  adequate  supply  of  oil 
was  to  assume.  The  Germans  un¬ 
doubtedly  thought  animal  fat  could  be 
depended  upon  to  fulfill  their  needs, 
since  German  agricultural  development 
for  years  had  been  deliberately  and 
purposely  devoted  to  the  production 
and  development  of  crops  rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrates.  The  error  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  but  try  as  they  might  the  Ger¬ 
mans  never  were  able  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  and  the  lack  of  fats 'and  oils 
had  a  direct  and  important  influence  on 
the  final  outcome. 

Importance  of  Knowing  Composition  of 
Raw  Products 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again,  said  Dr.  Skinner,  that  it 
is  very  important  for  the  *  industry 
concerned  to  know  as  completely  as 
possible  the  composition  of  its  raw  and 
finished  products.  Many  industries  have 
been  seriously  hampered  and  their  de¬ 
velopment  retarded  until  they  have 
obtained  this  knowledge. 

Study  of  Available  Data 

A  critical  study  of  available  data 
shows  that  the  composition  of  most  oils 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
The  data,  for  instance,  is  very  contra¬ 
dictory  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
proportions  of  the  fatty  acids  in  oils. 
Dr.  Skinner  pointed  out  that  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
quantitative  determinations  have  been 
made  with  great  accuracy  of  the  fatty 
acids  of  cottonseed  oil  of  Spanish  and 
Virginia  peanut  oil,  corn,  soya  bean, 
sunflower  seed  and  several  less  import¬ 
ant  oils. 

As  an  example  of  the  direct  commer- 
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cial  value  of  these  investigations  Dr. 
Skinner  stated  that  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  crude  cottonseed  oil  of  which 
seven  to  eight  per  cent  is  the  average 
loss  in  refining,  is  about  1,400,000,000 
pounds,  so  that  a  saving  in  this  loss  of 
only  1  per  cent  would  represent  14,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Explaining  the  two  general  methods 
of  extracting  vegetable  oils  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  Dr.  Skinner  said:  “The 
most  common  method  is  to  subject  the 
seeds  or  nuts  to  a  high  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press  or  a  continuous  acting 
expeller  press.  The  other  method  is  to 
dissolve  the  oil  out  of  the  material  in 
which  it  occurs  with  a  suitable  solvent, 
usually  low-boiling  gasoline,  and  then 
evaporate  or  distil  the  solvent  from  the 
oil.  The  second  method  extracts  the  oil 
more  completely. 

“I  am  informed  that  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  mills  in  this  country  using  this 
method  for  some  technical  oils  but  it 
is  not  favored  as  much  here  as  in 
Europe  where  the  method  is  apparently 
satisfactory  for  food  oils.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  connected  with  the  oil 
industry  that  it  will  in  time  supplant 
the  pressure  method.” 

Conditions  Prior  to  1914 

Continuing,  Dr.  Skinner  stated  that 
prior  to  1914  very  little  peanut  oil  was 
produced  in  the  United  States,  but  com¬ 
pared  with  450,000  pounds  in  1912,  the 
production  in  1917  and  1918  was  50,- 
000,000  pounds,  while  imports  increased 
from  7,600,000,000  pounds  to  27,400,- 
000  pounds.  Because  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  since  the  war  by  the  vege¬ 
table  oil  industry  the  virgin  oil  is  not 
being  extensively  produced  in  this 
country  at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  industry  may  soon  be  revived.  One 
former  bad  practice  of  American  mills 
is  believed  to  have  been  eliminated,  that 
is,  the  practice  of  pressing  peanuts 
without  previously  shelling  them.  This 
method  resulted  in  a  loss  of  oil  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  shell  and  rendered 


the  press  cake  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

“To  supplement  our  supply  of  fats 
and  oils  many  new  possible  sources  of 
oil  have  been  investigated,”  said  Dr. 
Skinner.  He  referred  particularly  to 
tomato  seed,  a  waste  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  catsup  and  tomato 
soup,  which  pressed,  yields  about  eight¬ 
een  per  cent  and  when  extracted  by 
solvent  yields  twenty  to  twenty-two 
per  cent.  The  sunflower  was  shown  to 
be  a  possible  corrtmercial  source  of  oil, 
the  cold-pressed  oil  being  valuable  for 
culinary  purposes  while  the  hot  pressed 
may  be  used  in  making  Russian  var¬ 
nishes  and  soaps.  Large  quantities  of 
okra  seed  could  be  produced  yearly  and 
this  yields  about  eighteen  per  cent  oil. 
The  plant  is  of  the  same  family  as  the 
cotton  plant  and  the  oil  resembles  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil.  Cohune  nut  oil,  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  palm 
tree  growing  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  another  possible  source. 

Dr.  Skinner  concluded  by  referring 
to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  in  industrial  research  and  said 
that  although  there  had  been  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  hostility  to  a  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  activities  on  the  part 
of  government  bureaus,  he  thought  it 
was  due  to  a  failure  to  understand  the 
functions  of  the  scientific  bureaus  and 
the  part  they  should  play  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  nation. 

Addresses  of  Helen  H.  Downing 

“Education  is  your  best  weapon,  and 
I  speak  from  the  knowledge  that  comes 
from  constant  contact  with  home  eco¬ 
nomics  instructors,  housewives,  and 
with  writers  on  food  subjects,”  said 
Helen  H.  Downing,  of  the  Department 
of  Food  Economics,  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany.  “Naturally,  the  best  way  to 
carry  on  that  educational  work  is 
through  publicity  in  all  of  its  various 
forms.” 

She  pointed  out  that  publicity  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  today  by  home  demon¬ 


stration  agents  of  the  government,  by 
speakers  at  women’s  clubs,  by  women’s 
magazines,  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments  in  schools  and  colleges  and  in 
the  women’s  sections  of  newspapers. 
All  of  these  offer  wide  avenues  through 
which  educational  material  can  flow 
into  the  home. 

Miss  Downing  recently  sent  out  about 
3,000  letters  to  teachers  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  in  colleges  and  universities, 
dietitians  in  hospitals,  hotels  and  other 
institutions  and  to  some  housewives, 
from  which  she  received  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  answers.  The  letter  dealt 
with  advertising  and  the  replies  not 
only  suggested  that  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  should  have  better  illus¬ 
trations  but  criticized  the  English,  con¬ 
struction  and  appearance  of  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  one 
reason  for  the  existing  prejudice 
against  margarin  is  the  lack  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Women,  she  said, 
look  at  national  advertising  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  and  wholesomeness. 

Methods  of  Advertising 

Another  method  of  advertising  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Miss  Downing  was  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  visitors  to  factories. 
She  added  that  the  greatest  number 
of  women  she  had  ever  seen  interested 
in  margarin  at  one  time  was  just  after 
a  women’s  club  had  concluded  a  trip 
through  a  plant  where  oleomai’garine 
was  being  made. 

Miss  Downing  urged  that  at  exposi¬ 
tions  where  manufacturers  have 
booths,  the  children  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  as  they  are  the  future  custom¬ 
ers.  She  also  pointed  out  that  the 
apathy  of  the  State  food  and  dairy 
commissioners  must  be  removed  in  or¬ 
der  that  educational  propaganda  may 
be  spread  efficiently.  Direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  was  also  urged.  This  should 
take  appealing  form  interesting  the 
housewife  sufficiently  to  read  the  letters 
and  other  material. 


Food  Institute  of  New  Jersey  Discusses  Milk  Products 


'T'HIRTY  members  and  guests  of  the 
Food  Institute  of  New  Jersey  met 
at  dinner  in  Newark  on  the  evening  of 
May  22  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
various  phases  of  the  milk  situation. 
This  was  the  second  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Samuel  Mueller,  president  of 
the  Institute,  presided  and  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Dannerth,  secretary-treasurer, 
read  reports  and  contributed  to  the 
discussion. 

First  on  the  program  of  addresses 
was  that  of  Dr.  Harry  W.  Redfield  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Dr. 
Redfield  gave  a  paper  outlining  the 
work  of  the  bureau,  as  relating  to 
milk. 

Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  the  first  research 
expert  to  formulate  the  theory  of  vita¬ 
mins  in  nutrition,  spoke  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  modifying  natural  foods, 
with  special  reference  to  milk  and  milk 
products. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  read  a  paper 
on  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country. 
This  was  illustrated  by  charts. 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  associate 
editor  of  The  American  Food  Journal, 
read  a  brief  paper  on  the  place  of  the 
dietitian  on  a  constructive  health  pro¬ 
gram.  Miss  Gibbs  emphasized  the 
value  of  scientific  information  in  a 
sales  program. 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses  various 
members  and  guests  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

Whereas  the  Food  Products  Institute 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  organized  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
food  producing  industries  of  the  State, 
and  to  provide  means  whereby  its 
members  may  co-operate  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  advantage 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  institute 
offer  to  the  directors  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  the  facilities  of  this  In¬ 
stitute.  1.  In  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  shall  truly  protect  the 
health,  as  well  as  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  statistics 
which  shall  better  acquaint  food  manu¬ 
facturers  with  the  edible  raw  materials 
available  within  the  state. 

3.  In  the  maintenance  of  proper 
sanitary  conditions  in  all  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  State  where  food  is  can¬ 
ned,  manufactured  or  prepared. 

4.  In  the  preparation  of  an  authen¬ 
tic  list  or  index  of  all  establishments 
in  the  State  which  manipulate  food  in 
any  form. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Departments  men¬ 
tioned  and  to  the  U.  S.  Senators  repre¬ 
senting  this  State  in  Washington. 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

A  Means  by  Which  the  Manufacturers,  Consumer,  Research  Worker 
and  Educator  May  Discuss  Their  Common  Problems 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


rpHE  American  Food  Journal  cor- 

l  dially  invites  food  manufacturers, 
consumers,  technicians  and  edu¬ 
cators  to  gather  round  its  Conference 
Table.  Each  of  these  groups  has  to  its 
credit  brilliant  results  of  good  work 
well  done.  Our  plan  is  to  help  in  a 
systematic  program  of  co-ordination  of 
activities,  so  that  each  specialist  may 
go  back  to  his  own  domain,  whether 
factory,  kitchen  laboratory,  nutrition 
laboratory,  or  class  room,  tired  afresh 
by  a  sense  of  kinship  with  all  who  labor 
in  this  fascinating  field  of  food. 

We  plan  to  spread  the  Conference 
Table  each  month,  and  all  who  sit  in 
should  carry  away  much  that  will  be 
of  value,  even  as  they  will  have  con¬ 
tributed  much. 

The  manufacturer  will  be  invited  to 
help  us  build  a  department  that  will  in 
time  come  to  be  a  recognized  cleai’ing 
house  for  the  BEST  ideas  on  food  sell¬ 
ing. 

The  consumer  or  housekeeper  will  be 
asked  to  show  how  she  helps  to  make 
the  wheels  go  round  in  factory,  labora¬ 
tory  or  class  room.  For  does  she  not, 
in  her  kitchen  laboratory  convert  the 
manufacturer’s  food  products  into  fuel 
for  the  active  bodies  of  manufacturer, 
technician  and  educator  alike?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  she  can  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  in  his  efforts  to  make 
of  his  business  a  strong  factor  in  com¬ 
munity  progress.  We  hope  to  offer 
definite  suggestions  from  representa¬ 
tive  women  on  this  important  type  of 
co-operation. 

T1  HEN  there  is  the  technician,  that 
busy  wizard  of  the  food  laboratory; 
already  he  is  showing  that  he  is  a  good 
fellow  as  well  as  scientist.  In  the 
pages  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
and  other  publications,  at  conferences 
with  food  manufacturers,  in  many 
places  where  food  workers  congregate 
we  find  this  servant  of  science  ready 
to  share  his  knowledge.  For  this  man 
we  hope  to  provide  means  of  multiply¬ 
ing  many-fold  the  avenues  of  approach, 
so  that  by  developing  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  a  program  of  concerted  action  an 
increasing  number  of  those  interested 
will  benefit  from  the  results  of  the  sci¬ 
entists’  work.  There  is  much  popular 
confusion  in  regard  to  diet,  and  we 
hope  to  make  the  Conference  Table  a 
place  where  this  may,  in  large  measure, 
be  cleared  up. 

Finally,  the  educator  who  sits  at  the 


Conference  Table  will  meet  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  groups  on  a  new  and 
broad  platform.  Many  lines  of  work 
are  included  in  this  group,  class  room 
instructor,  home  economist,  hospital 
dietitian — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
specialists  working  in  the  field.  The 
food  educator  has  already  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  the  right  hand 
man  of  the  manufacturer!  Well  known 
educators  will  be  asked  to  come  to  the 
Conference  Table,  prepared  to  suggest 
new  lines  of  co-operation  between 
members  of  their  profession  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

1VOW  as  to  the  part  of  The  American 
Food  Journal  in  this  team  work! 

It  will  be  our  province  to  gather  up 
the  threads,  weaving  them  into  a  strong 
fabric,  something  that  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  concerned. 

Not  long  since  The  Bookseller  and 
Stationer,  our  neighbor  and  co-worker 
in  the  field  of  trade  publications,  said 
editorially: 

“There  is  something  personal  about 
the  book  business  *  *  *  is  there  any 
other  business  in  which  one  forms  such 
friendships?  You  can  not  wax  really 
eloquent  over  the  selling  of  an  onion 
or  an  oyster  stew  *  *  *  nor  yet  of  a 
side  of  bacon.” 

Perhaps  not,  per  se,  still,  although 
the  food  trade  may  not  be  essentially 
personal,  it  is  sublimely  racial!  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  dextrose  and  ash 
in  the  onion,  the  easily  digested  fat  in 
a  rasher  of  bacon  might  so  enter  into 
a  properly  planned  dietary  as  to  con¬ 
tribute,  though  ever  so  slightly,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  books  or  any  other  com¬ 
modity  on  the  market.  As  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  friendship,  it  is  universally 
granted  that,  without  good  food  there 
can  be  but  little  growth,  whether  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual  or  spiritual. 

So,  we  are  dealing  with  a  commodity 
that  bears  an  absolutely  fundamental 
relation  to  all  the  activities  of  life. 

”D  Y  way  of  slogan  for  Conference 
Table,  we  suggest,  “Ask  the  A  F  J!” 

Do  you  seek  the  latest  information 
on  packing,  marketing  and  selling 
food?  Ask  the  A  F  J. 

Would  it  help  you  to  have  sugges¬ 
tions  on  establishing  a  community  foofl 
forum  ?  Ask  the  A  F  J. 

Should  you  like  to  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  manufacturing  and  educational 
fields,  that  you  may  see  how  your  lab¬ 


oratory  findings  are  affecting  the  food 
world?  Ask  the  A  F  J. 

Are  you  in  search  of  live  material 
that  will  aid  you  in  keeping  your  home 
economics  courses  abreast  of  the  times  ? 
Ask  the  A  F  J. 

Among  the  special  features  for  the 
Conference  Table  in  July  will  be  three 
brief  articles:  “The  Food  Manufacturer 
and  the  Community”;  “How  a  House¬ 
keeper  Would  Sell  Food,”  and  “New 
Features  for  Classes  in  Dietetics.” 


Teachers’  College  Takes  the  Lead 
in  Establishing  Consumer 
Co-operation 

'J’HAT  the  housewife  and  the  butcher 
may  be  of  mutual  service  was 
shown  at  a  recent  food  forum  held  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  conference  was  one  of  a  series 
established  by  Professor  Van  Arsdale, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Cookery,  a  series  that  is  proving  valu¬ 
able  to  distributor,  consumer  and  edu¬ 
cator  alike. 

George  Kramer  of  Ye  Old  New  York 
Branch  United  Master  Butchers  of 
America  was  the  speaker  at  the  con¬ 
ference  on  meat.  The  audience  was 
made  up  of  housewives  and  educators 
interested  in  developing  new  ideas  for 
their  classes  in  home  economics. 

Mr.  Kramer  gave  a  demonstration  of 
meat  cutting,  showing  how  a  side  of 
beef  is  prepared  for  the  market. 

The  speaker  showed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife  knows  little  of  meat  be¬ 
yond  the  favorite  porterhouse,  sirloin, 
round,  prime  rib  roasts,  with  occasional 
shin  and  chuck.  According  to  Mr. 
Kramer,  rump,  plate,  navel,  brisket, 
shoulder  and  flank  are  seldom  pur¬ 
chased,  while  these  less  popular  cuts 
make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
animal. 

Housewives  were  asked  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  butcher  must  sell  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  his  wares  at 
a  price  but  little  above  cost,  and  that 
as  a  result,  he  must  offer  the  remaining 
or  choice  third  at  a  rate  sufficiently 
high  to  insure  a  reasonable  profit  to 
himself. 

In  commenting  on  the  above.  Day 
Monroe,  Professor  Van  Arsdale’s  asso¬ 
ciate  said,  in  part,  “The  only  way  to 
reduce  the  price  of  steaks  and  prime 
lib  1  oasts  is  to  use  the  other  cuts  more 
frequently  so  that  there  will  be  a 
steady  demand  for  the  whole  side  of 
beef.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Short  Sighted  Policy  of  the  National  Dairy  Union 
Regarding  Filled  Milk 

JT  is  sometimes  difficult,  but,  where  public  welfare  is  in¬ 
volved,  worth  while,  to  attempt  to  lighten  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  blind  to  their  own  best  interests.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  National  Dairy  Union  in  its  attitude  to¬ 
ward  filled  milk  products. 

After  a  vigorous  campaign,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Union  called  upon  all  citizens  to  outlaw  filled  milk,  it  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  the  Voigt  Bill 
(H.  R.  8086).  During  the  campaign  we  were  assured  that 
failure  to  pass  the  bill  would  bring  about  untold  injury  to 
public  health.  This  statement  is  based,  it  would  seem, 
solely  on  the  fact  that  the  vitamin  content  of  filled  milk  is 
negligible.  Apparently  there  are  no  indications  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  injurious  substances. 

Another  point  emphasized  by  the  Union  was  the  need 
for  protecting  dairy  and  farming  interests. 

The  American  F'ood  Journal  submits  that  the  subject  of 
vitamins  as  related  to  human  nutrition  has  yet  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Experts  have  established,  however,  that  if  we 
include  certain  protective  foods  in  our  daily  diet  we  may 
offset  the  deficiencies  of  any  one  food  simply  by  selecting 
others  from  lists  furnished  us  by  the  food  specialists.  For 
example,  the  fat  soluble  vitamin  found  in  whole  milk  is 
present  also  in  butter  fat,  in  egg  yolk  and  in  certain  veg¬ 
etable  substances.  This  fact,  it  would  seem,  disposes  of  the 
first  objection. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  protection  of  dairy^  interests,  a 
more  careful  analysis  might  bring  to  light  facts  not  at  first 
apparent. 

The  enlightened  American  farmer  knows  that  he  gains 
nothing  for  his  own  case  through  “knocking”  the  product 
of  some  one  else.  If  we  accept  the  old,  though  unscien¬ 
tifically  stated  truth  that  “half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,”  may  we  not  also  accept  a  paraphrase  and  say,  “Half 
a  quart  is  better  than  no  milk.” 

In  other  words,  during  these  days  of  reconstruction,  not 
every  income  is  equal  to  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
whole  milk,  important  as  is  this  food.  Is  it  no:  desirable, 
when  economy  is  necessary,  to  first  make  sure  that  children 
and  invalids  have  the  full  requirements  of  whole  milk,  and 
then  to  use  a  wholesome  substitute  for  adults  who  may 
make  up  any  dietary  deficiencies  by  mleans  of  other  foods? 

The  National  Grange  is  also  in  favor  of  foraidding  the 
manufacture  of  filled  milk. 

To  each  of  these  organizations  we  say: 

The  American  Food  Journal  believes  that  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  with  the  manufacturer  of  filled  milk  will  result 
in  good,  not  harm  to  the  dairy  interests:  that  the  public 
will  continue  to  demand  fresh  whole  milk,  and,  in  so  far 
as  able,  will  purchase  the  same,  that  the  manufacture  of 
filled  milk  will  help  to  meet  an  economic  problem,  without 
complicating  in  any  degree  the  problem  of  child  nutrition 
and  growth. 


The  Key  Man  in  Educational  Advertising 


rjHE  research  wmrker  is  the  key  man  in  educational  adver¬ 
tising.  He  is  our  fountain  head  of  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  our  court  of  final  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute. 


Not  the  least  of  the  many  services  this  wrorker  is  equipped 
to  render  is  that  of  helping  to  standardize  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  so-called  “feeding  experiments.” 


The  field  of  nutrition  work  is  a  fascinating  one  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  earnest  souls  are  lured  into  its  ac¬ 
tivities  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  scientific  methods. 
This  means  that  in  spite  of  abundant  enthusiasm,  these 
workers  often  times  do  justice  neither  to  themselves  nor  to 
the  subject  in  hand. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  recent  experiment  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  mai’garin 
and  butter. 

To  conduct  such  an  experiment  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  certain  factors  should  be  carefully  considered.  These 
are: 


1.  The  group  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  what  is 
known  by  the  statistician  as  a  “sample,  ’  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  being  seventy-five. 

2.  The  experiment  should  be  carried  on  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  make  the  results  convincing. 

3.  There  should  be  a  record  of  the  physical  condition  and 
weights  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  beginning  the 
experiment. 

4.  The  diet  as  a  whole  should  be  analyzed. 

5.  The  exact  weights  of  the  portions  of  both  margarin 
and  butter  should  be  recorded. 

6.  The  entire  experiment  should  be  summarized,  analyzed 
and  the  results  interpreted,  keeping  in  mind  all  the 
elements  likely  to  affect  the  deductions. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  none  of  these  points  was  taken 
into  accounts  by  those  who  conducted  the  study  in  question. 
“Results,”  therefore,  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  printed. 


It  is  obvious  that  such  slipshod  work  so  far  from  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  scientific  feeding  is  positively  detrimental. 
Not  the  least  of  the  unfortunate  results  might  be  the  mis¬ 
understandings  resulting  from  the  publication  of  the  results 
and  the  branding  as  unscrupulous,  persons  who  might  have 
been  merely  uninformed  or  careless. 

It  would  be  idle  to  raise  the  question  if  there  were  no 
remedy,  but  the  remedy  lies  close  at  hand.  The  past  few  (years 
have  seen  the  rise  and  development  of  a  keen  group  con¬ 
sciousness  among  all  divisions  of  the  food  profession.  Bril¬ 
liant  men  of  science  are  proud  to  give  of  their  knowledge 
and  to  give  it  where  it  will  be  most  helpful. 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  service  would  bring  incalcul¬ 
able  good  to  a  large  number. 

Our  plea  is  for  a  simple  but  authoritatively  stated  pro¬ 
gram  of  standardization 


MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Machine  of  New  Design  for  Automatic  Cartoning  of  Bottles 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Company,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Has  Brought  It  Out 


A  new  design  of  automatic  bottle 
cartoning  machine,  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  has  recently  been 
brought  out  by  the  National  Packaging 
Machinery  Company,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  machine  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  W.  F.  Codrington  of  that 
company,  who  has  for  several  years 
studied  the  problems  of  bottling  and 
cartoning  such  materials  as  hydroscopic 
powdered  drugs  and  sticky  liquid  dyes. 
There  has  been  a  distinct  effort  toward 
simplification,  the  machine  being  de¬ 
signed  on  a  standardized,  interchange¬ 
able  unit  basis,  which  is  the  policy  of 
the  National  Packaging  Machinery 
Company  on  all  its  machines. 

The  machine  illustrated  feeds  flat 
cartons  from  the  bottom  of  a  pile,  opens 
the  carton  without  insertion  of  a  blade, 
feeds  a  bottle  into  the  carton  from  the 
conveyor  and  closes  and  seals  both  ends 
of  the  carton.  The  company  states 
that  by  a  new  handling  method,  break¬ 
age  of  bottles  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  1-5  of  1  per  cent,  while  a  speed  of 
60  cartons  per  minute,  on  bottles  of 
average  size,  is  claimed.  Attachments 
which  may  be  added  to  this  machine 
will  fold  and  insert  circulars,  feed 
stitched  booklets,  insert  brushes,  pad¬ 
dles  or  corkscrews  or  fold  and  insert 
a  corrugated  liner  or  inner  shell. 


The  new  automatic  bottle  cartoning  machine  developed  by 
the  National  Packaging  Machinery  Company 


Bottle  Filling  Machine  Brought  Out  by  Bruno  Company 


The  Bruno  Manufacturing  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  has  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  been  manufacturers  of 
precision  tools  and  machinery  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  has  devoted 
most  of  its  time  to  the  building  of  spe¬ 
cial  can  and  bottle-filling  machinery, 
has  brought  out  a  new  machine  for  the 
rapid  filling  of  bottles  by  direct  pres¬ 
sure. 

By  equipment  with  the  proper  size  of 
filling  stems  the  machine  will  fill  any 
size  of  round  bottle  from  1  ounce  cap¬ 
acity  up  to  those  measuring  Std  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  also  suitable  for  all 
sizes  of  panel  shaped  and  square  bot¬ 
tles  measuring  up  to  314  inches  wide. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  company  that  the 
new  filler  is  not  only  accurate  but  free 
from  overflow,  leakage  or  drip. 

The  movement  of  the  tray  platform 
is  governed  by  a  gear  and  rack  under 
the  platform  and  a  reversible  roller 
clutch,  which  is  a  part  of  the  operating 
handle,  which  shows  in  front  of  the  base 
of  the  machine  illustrated.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  tray’s  travel  can  be  rapidly 
changed  by  means  of  this  clutch. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  human  factor 
in  filling  bottles  is  removed  by  controll¬ 


ing  the  tray  by  the  operating  handle, 
which  it  is  claimed,  is  a  large  time 


Bruno  bottle  filling  machine 


saver.  The  operator  is  prevented  Dy 
the  handle  from  pushing  the  tray  plat¬ 
form  too  far  or  not  far  enough,  elim¬ 
inating  the  danger  of  breakage  of  fill¬ 
ing  stems,  which  is  sometimes  caused 
by  not  having  the  filling  stems  and  the 
bottle  openings  in  perfect  alignment. 

The  filling  head  of  the  machine  is 
moved  by  a  counter-balanced  lever  and 
a  link  which  connects  the  lever  with  the 
filling  head.  In  locking  the  filling 
stems  into  filling  position,  the  handle, 
which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  op¬ 
erating  lever  is  twisted  slightly,  allow¬ 
ing  a  hardened  pawl  to  engage  the  semi¬ 
circular  ratchet,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
filling-head  support.  The  filling  stems 
will  remain  locked  into  bottles  until 
they  are  released  by  the  operator,  the 
release  being  accomplished  by  a  slight 
twist  of  the  handle. 

The  rubber  sealers  on  the  filling 
stems  are  adjustable  by  hand,  elimin¬ 
ating  the  necessity  for  wrenches  or 
screw  driver.  The  filling  stems  have 
been  constructed  so  that  no  springs  or 
small  wires  are  exposed,  but,  the  com¬ 
pany  claims,  they  may  be  easily  taken 
apart  for  cleaning,  or  when  a  change 
from  one  liquid  to  another  is  made. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION 


Canadian  House  of  Commons  Defeats  Margarin  Prohibition 


^HE  House  of  Commons  of  Canada 
by  a  large  majority  on  May  15 
voted  down  a  resolution  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of 
margarin.  The  resolution  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  public  at  large,  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of  mar¬ 
garin  should  be  discontinued  in  Can¬ 
ada  after  September  1.” 

Among  the  arguments  presented  in 
behalf  of  the  dairy  industry  were 
these:  The  dairy  industry  is  basic  and 
should  be  protected;  the  sale  of  mar¬ 
garin,  it  was  claimed,  tends  to  foster 
deception  and  fraud;  in  spite  of  a  17% 
per  cent  duty  on  vegetable  oils,  no 
duty  is  imposed  on  these  oils  when 
they  are  incorporated  in  margarin; 
margarin,  it  was  claimed,  is  deficient 
in  vitamins  and  its  use  was  alleged  to 
be  a  menace  to  child  growth.  In  addi¬ 


tion  an  argument  against  margarin 
was  that  “those  who  advocate  its  con¬ 
tinued  sale  are  undoubtedly  eager  to 
utilize  the  expensive  machinery  instal¬ 
led  during  the  war,  and  are  therefore 
actuated  solely  by  selfish  motives.” 

Speaking  in  opposition  to  the  reso¬ 
lution,  other  members  asserted  that 
the  dairymen  are  not  so  feeble  as  to 
need  such  exaggerated  protection;  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  deprive  those 
of  limited  incomes  of  the  power  to 
purchase  margarin,  which  is  a  whole¬ 
some  food;  many  families  cannot  afford 
butter;  the  sale  of  margarin  checks  the 
sale  of  inferior  butter  only;  figures 
point  to  increased  sales  of  high  grade 
butter  as  soon  as  the  price  becomes 
leasonable;  careful  investigation  shows 
conditions  under  which  margarin  is 
manufactured  to  be  eminently  sanitary; 
there  have  been  fewer  convictions  for 
misrepresenting  margarin  than  for  sale 
of  bad  butter. 


The  matter  of  Government  regula¬ 
tion  was  next  discussed.  Various  mem¬ 
bers  were  of  the  opinion  that  Govern¬ 
ment  jurisdiction  should  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  inspection  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  checking  of  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices.  The  pushing  of  governmental 
action  beyond  these  points  was  looked 
upon  by  some  members  as  savoring  of 
paternalism. 

Importations  into  Canada  and  the 
amounts  manufactured  there  since  the 
restrictions  against  its  sale  and  manu¬ 
facture  were  removed  four  years  ago 
were  as  follows: 

Year  Manufacture  Imports 

Pounds  Pounds 

1918  .  10,483,000  3,495,000 

1919  .  8,451,000  5,231,000 

1920  .  6,224,000  5,547,000 

1921  3,780,000  2,057,000 

Except  for  a  small  shipment  of  5,000 

pounds  received  from  England  in  No¬ 
vember  of  1921,  all  imports  were  from 
the  United  States. 


Preserved  Sweet  Cider  Does  Not  Come  Under  Prohibition  Measure 


TV/T  ANUFACTURERS  of  preserved 
sweet  cider  have  won  a  victory, 
Judge  Learned  Hand  having  signed  a 
decree  over-ruling  the  action  of  the 
prohibition  officials  in  denying  Duffy- 
Mott  Co.  and  the  Hildick  Apple  Juice 
Co.  of  New  York  a  permit  to  manu¬ 
facture  preserved  sweet  cider  and  held 
that  its  manufacture  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  National  Prohi¬ 
bition  Act. 

The  case  was  brought  about  by  the 
refusal  of  Roy  A.  Haynes,  federal  pro¬ 
hibition  commissioner,  and  Ralph  A. 
Day,  prohibition  director  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  grant  an  application 
for  a  permit,  dated  June  4,  1920,  by 
these  companies  to  manufacture  and 
sell  10,000  gallons  of  preserved  sweet 
cider,  “consisting  of  the  sweet  juice  of 
the  apple,  preserved  when  pressed  by 


the  addition  of  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of 
soda,  the  alcoholic  content  of  which 
the  applicant  does  not  insure  will  re¬ 
main  below  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by 
volume.” 

After  considerable  negotiation  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  pro¬ 
hibition  officials  without  litigation,  the 
matter  was  taken  into  court.  In  his 
ruling  Judge  Hand  declares  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  prohibition  officers  as  “er¬ 
roneous.”  His  decree  reads  in  part: 

“That  the  unadulterated  expressed 
juice  of  fresh  apples,  a  beverage  gen¬ 
erally  known  and  uniformly  described 
as  cider,  containing  when  produced 
more  or  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  and  to  which 
is  added  during  or  immediately  after 


its  production  sufficient  benzoate  of 
soda  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  by  weignt  materially  to  retard 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  thereof  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  use  thereof  as  a  bev¬ 
erage,  substantially  as  described  in  the 
complaint  or  petition,  has  been  manufac- 
tuied  and  in  general  use  as  a  beverage 
for  many  years  prior  to  October  28th, 
1919,  and  was  generally  known  and 
uniformly  described  in  the  trade  as 
pieserved  sweet  cider  and  is  preserv¬ 
ed  sweet  cider  and  corresponds  with 
the  description  and  limitations  of  the 
term  ‘preserved  sweet  cider’  in  sec¬ 
tion  4,  title  II  of  the  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Act  of  October  28th,  1919,  and  is 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said 
National  Prohibition  Act  as  therein 
provided.” 


/V  RESOLUTION  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  calling  for  an  inquiry 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into 
conditions  affecting  the  distribution 
and  issue  of  meat  products,  was  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
been  sent  to  the  Governor.  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Senate  provided  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  retail 
marketing  and  distribution  of  meat 
products,  conditions  affecting  prices 
and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  low¬ 
ered  by  legislation.  It  was  also  direct¬ 
ed  that  the  department  consider  the 
possible  relief  that  might  be  afforded  to 


Massachusetts  Legislature  Passes  on  Food  Bills 


the  consumer  by  the  establishment  of 
public  slaughter  houses.  The  House 
resolution  included  the  statement  that 
the  commission  of  inquiry  might  ad¬ 
vise  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  both  resolutions 
called  for  a  report  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  presented  at  the  next  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  general  court,  not 
later  than  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

House  bill  No.  599,  amending  the 
laws  on  the  cold  storage  of  foods,  has 
been  withdrawn.  In  the  main  the  bill 
called  for  an  amendment  to  the  law 
governing  the  time  permitted  on  cold 


storage  of  foods,  reducing  the  perio 
from  12  to  6  months,  unless  an  exter 
sion  of  time  was  granted  by  the  De 
partment  of  Public  Health. 

House  Bill  No.  748,  relative  to  th 
sale  of  fruits,  foods,  beverages,  condi 
ments  and  other  foodstuffs,  has  also  bee: 
withdrawn.  This  was  an  amendment  t 
the  law  dealing  with  canned  article 
of  food,  to  the  effect  that  sealed  cans 
jai  s,  bottles,  cartons  or  other  package 
of  food  or  beverages  should  not  be  of 
fered  for  sale  unless  marked  to  indi 
cate  the  grade  or  quality,  date  of  pack 
mg  and  the  name  and  address  of  th< 
packer  or  seller. 
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IN  Part  I  of  this  discussion  and  com¬ 
pilation  of  food  flavors  we  referred 
to  Department  Circular  136,  con¬ 
taining  definitions  and  standards  for 
flavors  with  which  all  shippers  and 
users  of  flavors  should  be  familiar,  de¬ 
scribed  various  types  and  mode  of 
preparation  of  flavors  and  flavoring 
picducts,  and  began  the  compilation  of 
data  with  regard  to  specific  flavors, 
which  included  sixteen  flavors,  the  last 
one  being  oil  of  cajeput.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle  we  shall  extend  the  compilation  to 
cover  additional  flavors,  keeping  in 
mind  their  nature,  source,  mode  of 
preparation,  composition,  use,  and  adul¬ 
teration,  and  shall  include  statements 
of  composition  of  the  various  products, 
as  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Most  flavors  are  highly  complex 
compounds  and  as  a  general  rule,  tests 
for  their  purity  require  laboratory 
equipment  and  an  experienced  chemist 
to  conduct  them  and  interpret  the  data 
obtained.  In  a  later  chapter  we  shall 
indicate  general  methods  of  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  purity  of  the  more  widely 
used  flavors. 

17.  Calamus:  Calamus,  or  sweet  flag, 
is  a  plant  which  is  widely  distributed 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  root  or  rhizome  is  used  for  the 
production  of  an  essential  oil  which  in 
the  case  of  the  green  root  is  obtained 
to  the  extent  of  about  0.8  per  cent  The 
unpeeled  dried  root  yields  up  to  about 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  oil.  The  fresh  green 
parts  of  the  plant  yield  calamus  herb 
oil,  similar  to  calamus  oil.  Besides  the 
European  oil,  Galicians,  Japanese  and 
Javanese  calamus  oils  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated.  Calamus  oil  has  a  camphor- 
aceous  aromatic  odor  and  a  slightly  bit¬ 
ter  spicy  taste.  It  is  used  in  a  'few  cor¬ 
dials  and  in  some  beverage  flavors.  One 
of  its  constituents  is  asarone. 

18.  Capers:  Capers  are  the  flower 
buds  of  a  low,  bushy  shrub,  growing 
wild  in  Mediterranean  countries. 
France  and  Spain  export  large  quanti¬ 
ties  which  are  cured  with  salt  and 
packed  in  barrels  with  vinegar,  the  bot¬ 
tling  being  done  in  this  country.  Ca¬ 
pers  are  a  condiment  and  are  used  for 
flavoring  sauces,  meats  and  pickles. 

19.  Capsicum:  The  capsicum  family 
includes  several  small  and  large  fruited 
species  of  red  peppers,  known  commer¬ 
cially  as  chillies,  capsicums  and  pap¬ 
rika.  The  chillies  and  capsicums  when 


ground  are  called  cayenne  and  are  very 
pungent,  while  paprika  is  mild.  The 
red  pepper  plant  is  widely  distributed, 
and  red  peppers  are  exported  from 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af¬ 
rica,  for  use  as  condiments,  in  cook¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  table.  Red  pepper 
should  contain  not  more  than  eight  per 
cent  (8%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more  than 
one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cayenne  pepper, 
cayenne,  should  contain  not  less  than 
fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of  nonvolatile 
ether  extract,  not  more  than  one  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  (1.5%)  of  starch, 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent 
(28%)  of  crude  fiber,  not  more  than 
seven  per  cent  (7%)  of  total  ash,  nor 
more  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Paprika 
should  contain  not  more  than  eight  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  (8.5%)  of  total  ash, 
nor  more  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of 
ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
iodin  number  of  its  extracted  oil  is 
not  less  than  125,  nor  more  than  136. 
Hungarian  paprika  is  paprika  having 
the  pungency  and  flavor  characteristic 
of  that  grown  in  Hungary.  Rosenpap- 
rika,  Rezsopaprika,  rose  paprika,  is 
Hungarian  paprika  prepared  by  grind¬ 
ing  specially  selected  pods  of  paprika, 
from  which  the  placentae,  stalks,  and 
stems  have  been  removed.  It  should 
conttain  more  seeds  than  normal  pods, 
not  mor  than  eighteen  per  cent  (18%) 
of  nonvolatile  ether  extract,  not  more 
than  twenty-three  per  cent  (23%)  of 
crude  fiber,  not  more  than  six  per  cent 
(6%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more  than  four- 
tenths  per  cent  (0.4%)  of  ash  insolu¬ 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Koenigs- 
paprika,  king’s  paprika,  is  Hungarian 
paprika  prepared  by  grinding  whole 
pods  of  paprika  without  selection,  and 
includes  the  seeds  and  stems  naturally 
occurring  with  the  pods.  It  should  con¬ 
tain  not  more  than  eighteen  per  cent 
(18%)  of  nonvolatile  ether  extract,  not 
more  than  twenty-three  per  cent 
(23%)  of  crude  fiber,  not  more  than 
six  and  five-tenths  per  cent  (6.5%)  of 
total  ash,  nor  more  than  five-tenths 
ner  cent  (0.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Pimenton.  pimento, 
Spanish  paprika,  is  paprika  having  the 
characteristics  of  that  grown  in  Spain. 
It  should  contain  not  more  than  eight¬ 
een  per  cent  (18%)  of  nonvolatile 
ether  extract,  not  more  than  twenty - 
one  per  cent  (21%)  of  crude  fiber,  not 
more  than  eight  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  (8.5%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more  than 


one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Extract  of  red  pep¬ 
per  is  used  in  many  ginger  ales  to  in¬ 
crease  their  pungency  and  possibly  in 
some  instances  as  a  substitute  for  gin¬ 
ger.  The  pungency  of  red  pepper  Is 
due  to  the  active  principle  capsaicin. 
Red  pepper  contains  also  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  starchy  material,  and  a  fixed  oil. 
The  following  adulterants  of  ground 
red  pepper  have  been  reported  among 
others:  Cereals,  mustard  hulls,  olive 
stones,  mineral  adulterants,  olive  oil, 
coconut  shells,  ground  red  wood,  and 
coal  tar  colors. 

20.  Caraway:  Caraway  is  the  seed¬ 
like  fruit  of  an  European  cultivated 
biennial  herb  of  the  parsley  family. 
The  fruit  has  a  warm,  spicy  flavor.  Car¬ 
away  seed  should  contain  not  more 
than  eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  total  ash, 
nor  more  than  one  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  (1.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Oil  of  caraway  is  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  fruit  and  consists  chief¬ 
ly  of  carvone,  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent 
(50-60%)  and  limonene.  Carvone  is 
also  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  dill 
oil.  After  separation  from  the  limon¬ 
ene,  the  carvone  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  oil.  The  product,  limonene  re¬ 
maining  after  separation  of  the  car¬ 
vone  is  similar  to  the  by-product  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  manufacture  of  ter- 
peneless  lemon  oil  and  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose;  namely,  perfum¬ 
ing  cheap  soaps.  The  fruit  is  used  in 
cooking  and  the  oil  in  the  form  of  an 
extract  is  used  in  soda  water  flavors. 

21.  Cardamom:  Cardamom  is  a  plant 
with  a  thick,  woody  root  stalk  which 
is  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
Commercial  cardamoms  are  the  seeds 
covered  by  a  capsule.  Cardamom  seed 
consists  of  the  fruit  with  the  pericarp 
removed.  Cardamom  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  seeds  and  is  sometimes  adul¬ 
terated  with  the  cheaper  coriander  oil, 
the  yield  of  oil  being  from  three  to  six 
per  cent  Ceylon  seeds).  The  oil  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
ester,  terpinyl  acetate,  which  requires 
two  hours  for  complete  saponification. 
The  seeds  and  the  oil  are  used  for  fla¬ 
voring  purposes  in  cordials,  confec¬ 
tionery,  cakes,  sausage,  etc. 

22.  Cascarilla:  The  trees  supplying 
cascarilla  bark  from  which  one  to 
three  per  cent  (1-3%)  of  the  oil  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  grow  in  the 
Bahamas  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  oil  has  a  fine  aroma. 
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23.  Cassia:  The  cassia  tree  is  cul¬ 
tivated  chiefly  in  China  proper,  which 
exports  tile  largest  amounts  ui  cuss... 
bark  and  cassia  oil.  The  flower  buds 
(cassia  buds)  and  bark  ot  t.ie  ca.».,iu 
tree,  as  well  as  the  essential  oil  have 
a  cinnamon-like  odor  which  is  less  del¬ 
icate  and  more  powerful  than  the  ouor 
of  oil  of  cinnamon.  Ground  cassia 
(ground  cinnamon)  should  contain  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  total 
ash,  nor  more  than  two  per  cent  (2%) 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Being  cheaper,  cassia  oil  is  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate  cinnamon  oil.  Cassia 
oil  itself  is  almost  universally  adul¬ 
terated  with  rosin  and  must  be  redis¬ 
tilled.  it  is  usually  contaminated  with 
lead  derived  from  the  containers  in 
which  it  is  shipped  from  China.  Oil 
of  cassia  is  distilled  from  the  leaves 
and  young  twigs  of  the  cassia  tree  in 
China.  The  bark  also  yields  oil.  Com¬ 
mercial  cassia  oil  should  be  lead  free 
and  should  contain  not  less  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  (75%),  by  weight,  of 
cinnamic  aldehyde,  which  is  also  the 
principal  odorous  constituent  of  cinna¬ 
mon  oil.  Artificial  cinnamic  aldehyde 
is  a  commercial  article  and  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  cassia  oil,  but  cheaper 
than  cinnamon  oil.  Cassia  extract 
should  contain  not  less  than  two  per 
cent  (2%)  by  volume  of  oil  of  cassia. 

24.  Celery:  The  celery  plant  is  a 
biennial  and  produces  fruit  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  The  plant  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  United  States.  Celery 
seed  should  contain  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  (10%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more 
than  two  per  cent  (2%)  of  ash  insolu¬ 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  While  all 
parts  of  the  plant  yield  essential  oils, 
the  oil  from  the  dried  fruit  or  seed  is 
more  highly  esteemed  and  is  the  usual 
commercial  variety.  The  seeds  yield 
about  three  per  cent  (3%)  of  oil  which 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  dex- 
tro  limonene  which  is  present  in  lemon 
and  orange  oils  also.  The  characteris¬ 
tic  celery  odor  of  the  oil  is  not  due  to 
dextro  limonene,  however,  but  to  a 
lactone.  Celery  seed  extract  should 
•contain  not  less  than  three-tenths  per 
cent  (0.3%)  by  volume  of  oil  of  cel- 
erv  seed. 

25.  Chamomile  (Camomile):  Chamo¬ 
mile  is  a  plant  of  the  aster  family, 
which  is  cultivated  in  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  oil 
distilled  from  the  flowers  is  of  two  va¬ 
rieties:  namely,  oil  of  Roman  chamo¬ 
mile  and  oil  of  German  chamomile. 
The  yield  of  Roman  chamomile  oil  is 
about  one  per  cent  (1%).  The  oils 
have  a  bitter,  ai’omatic  taste  and  a 
characteristic  aroma,  due  chiefly  to  the 
presence  of  various  esters. 

26.  Cherry:  The  bark  of  the  wild 
cherry  tree,  a  domestic  forest  tree,  is 
used  in  the  form  of  an  extract  in  soda 
water  flavors.  On  distillation  the  bark 
yields  about  two-tenths  per  cent 
(0.2%)  of  an  essential  oil  very  closely 
resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  its 
flavor  beina1  due  to  benzaldehvde. 

27.  Cinchona:  Cinchona  is  the  dried 
bark  of  an  evergreen  tree  growing  in 
the  Andes  and  cultivated  in  the  East 
Indies.  This  bark  yields  an  alkaloid 
which  's  the  ouinine  of  commerce.  An 
extract  of  the  bark  is  used  to  impart 
a  bitter  taste  to  the  cola  tvpe  of  bev¬ 
el's  "es. 

28.  C’nnamon:  Ceylon  cinnamon  is 
the  dried  bark  of  a  tree,  a  native  of 
"Ceylon,  but  which  is  cultivated  also  to 


some  extent  in  various  other  tropical 
countries.  Ground  cinnamon  (ground 
cassia)  should  powder  made  more  than 
five  per  cent  (5%)  of  total  ash,  nor 
more  than  two  per  cent  (2-% )  of  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  cassia  buds  in 
ground  cinnamon  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Cinnamon  oil  is  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing  beverages  of  the  root  beer  type, 
cordials,  and  fine  confectionery.  It  is 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  five-tenths 
to  one  per  cent  (0.5  to  1%)  by  dis¬ 
tilling  the  bark,  and  should  be  lead 
free  and  should  contain  not  less  than 
sixty-five  (65%)  by  weight  of  cinnamic 
aldehyde  and  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  ( 10  % )  by  weight  of  engenol. 
Adulteration  of  the  bark  oil  consists 
in  adding  the  leaves  to  the  bark  when 
distilled  or  adding  cinnamon  leaf  oil 
to  the  bark  oil  after  distillation.  The 
cheaper  oil  of  cassia  is  also  an  adul¬ 
terant  of  cinnamon  oil.  Cinnamon  ex¬ 
tract  should  contain  not  less  than  two 
per  cent  (2%)  by  volume  of  oil  of 
cinnamon. 

29.  Citron  (French  cedrat,  not  cit¬ 
ron):  The  citron  tree  grows  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  especially  in  Italy.  The 
fruit  resembles  the  lemon  but  is  larger 
and  has  a  thicker  rind.  The  rind  is 
candied  and  also  yields  on  expression 
an  essential  oil  similar  to  lemon  oil 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  adulterated. 

30.  Cloves:  Cloves  are  the  dried 
flower  buds  of  an  evergreen  tree.  Zan¬ 
zibar,  Pemba,  Penang  and  Amboyna 
are  commercial  grades,  Penang  cloves 
being  the  best.  Cloves  should  contain 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  ( 5  % )  of 
clove  stems,  not  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent  (15%)  of  volatile  ether  extract, 
not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  (12%)  of 
quercitannic  acid  (calculated  from  the 
total  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  aqueous 
extract),  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
(10%)  of  crude  fiber,  not  more  than 
seven  per  cent  (7%)  of  total  ash,  nor 
more  than  five-tenths  per  cent  (0.5  %  ) 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Clove  buds  yield  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  per  cent  (14-21  % )  of  es¬ 
sential  oil  which  contains  seventy-eight 
to  ninety-eight  per  cent  (78-98%)  of 
eugenol  (eugenol  obtained  from  clove 
oil  is  a  raw  product  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  synthetic  vanillin).  Clove 
stems  also  yield  a  similar  essential  oil 
but  in  smaller  quantity.  Oil  of  cloves 
should  be  lead  free.  Clove  extract 
should  contain  not  less  than  two  per 
cent  (2%)  by  volume  of  oil  of  cloves. 

31.  Coca:  The  coca  tree  is  a  South 
American  plant  growing  to  a  height  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet.  It  is  cultivated 
also  in  the  West  Indies,  India,  Ceylon, 
Java  and  elsewhere.  Large  quantities 
M  the  leaves  are  chewed  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  One  of  the  chief  active  pi’in- 
ciples  of  the  leaves  is  cocaine,  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  leaf  ex¬ 
tract  is  used  in  beverage  flavors  in  the 
United  States. 

32.  Cocoa  (chocolate):  The  cacao 
plant  is  widely  cultivated  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  other  tropical  countries, 
fbopolate  and  ^ocoa  products  are  made 
from  the  beans  which  grow  in  pods  on 
the  tree.  After  separation  from  the 
nods  the  beans  are  fermented  or  sweat¬ 
ed  to  remove  pulp,  and  are  then  dried, 
cleaned,  roasted  and  crushed.  Two 
products  are  thus  obtained,  cocoa  nibs, 
which  are  broken  kernels,  and  cocoa 


shells.  The  germ  is  removed  when  the 
beans  are  crushed.  The  shells  are 
used  to  make  cheap  beverages  having 
a  flavor  resembling  chocolate.  The  co¬ 
coa  nibs  are  ground  and  used  to  man¬ 
ufacture  sweet  and  bitter  chocolate, 
cocoa,  cocoa  butter,  and  other  products. 
Cocoa  is  chocolate  which  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  portion  of  the  fat  or  oil 
and  finely  pulverized.  An  important 
constituent  of  chocolate  is  theobromine. 
Cnocoiate,  plain  chocolate,  bitter  choc¬ 
olate,  chocolate  liquor,  chocolate  paste, 
bitter  chocolate  coatings,  should  con¬ 
tain  not  more  than  three  per  cent 
(3%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  water,  three 
and  fifty  hundredths  per  cent  (3.50%) 
of  crude  fiber,  nine  per  cent  (9%)  of 
cacao  starch,  and  not  less  than  lorty- 
five  per  cent  (45%)  of  cacao  fat. 

33.  Coriander:  Coriander  seed  is  the 
dried  fruit  of  an  annual  herb  which  is 
cultivated  in  Europe,  especially  France 
and  Russia,  Galicia,  Roumania,  and 
elsewhere.  The  ground  fruit  is  used 
in  sausage  and  curry  powder  and  the 
whole  fruit  in  pickling  spice.  Corian¬ 
der  seed  should  contain  not  more  than 
seven  per  cent  (7%)  of  total  ash,  nor 
more  than  one  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
(1.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  yield  of  essential  oil  is  about 
five-tenths  per  cent  (0.5%)  or  less.  The 
yield  varies  considerably,  depending 
upon  the  source  of  the  seed  and  other 
factors.  The  characteristic  constituent 
of  the  oil  is  linalol,  one  of  the  higher 
alcohols  which  occurs  in  a  number  of 
essential  oils,  including  oil  of  linaloe, 
ylang  ylang  (perfume),  petit-grain, 
iemon,  and  spearmint.  Pinene  is  pres¬ 
ent  also. 

34.  Cumin:  The  annual  plant  from 
which  cumin  seed  is  obtained  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  southern  Europe,  Africa  and 
Asia.  Commercial  supplies  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  Sicily,  Malta,  Magador  and 
India.  The  dried  fruit  is  used  for  fla¬ 
voring  sausage,  curry  powder,  bread 
and  cake.  Cumin  seed  should  contain 
not  more  than  eight  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  (8.5%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more 
than  one  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
(1.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  seeds  yield  from  two  and 
five-tenths  to  four  per  cent  (2.5-4%) 
of  essential  oil,  of  which  the  principal 
constituent  is  cumic  aldehyde. 

35.  Curacao:  Curacao  peel  is  the 
dried  peel  of  the  curacao  orange,  a 
peculiar  variety  of  orange  growing  in 
Curacao,  an  island  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Curacao  liquor  and  for  this  purpose 
is  softened  by  maceration  with  water 
and  subjected'  to  distillation. 

36.  Curcuma  (turmeric):  Curcuma 
is  the  dried  rhizome  or  bulbous  root 
stalk  of  a  perenial  plant  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  southern  Asia,  and  else¬ 
where.  The  dried  and  powdered  root  is 
used  for  flavoring  food  products,  espe¬ 
cially  curry  powder,  and  for  coloring 
them  also  since  it  contains  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  color.  The  flavor  is  slightly  bit¬ 
ter  and  aromatic.  An  essential  oil, 
which,  however,  is  not  of  commercial 
importance,  can  be  distilled  from  the 
root. 

37.  Dandelion:  The  dandelion  (tar¬ 
axacum)  is  a  perennial  or  biennial 
herb  growing  in  most  northern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  dried  and  powdered  plant  is 
used  to  prenare  fluid  extracts. 

(To  be  continued) 


Federal  Tilled  Milk”  Bill  Passes  House 

Measure  Introduced  by  Representative  Voigt  of  Wisconsin  Carries 

by  a  Vote  of  250  to  40 — Goes  to  Senate 


LEGISLATION  prohibiting  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  in  filled 
milk  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  25  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  measure  adopt¬ 
ed  was  introduced  in  the  House  last 
August  by  Representative  Voigt  of 
Wisconsin.  It  makes  unlawful  the 
manufacture  of  filled  milk  in  any  ter¬ 
ritory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  shipment  or  delivery  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  term  “filled  milk”  is  defined  in 
the  bill  as  “any  milk,  cream,  or  skim¬ 
med  milk,  whether  or  not  condensed, 
evaporated,  concentrated,  powdered, 
dried  or  desiccated,  to  which  has  been 
added  or  which  has  been  blended  or 
compounded  with,  any  fat  or  oil  other 
than  milk  fat,  so  that  the  resulting- 
product  is  in  imitation  or  resemblance 
of  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed  milk, 
whether  or  not  condensed,  evaporated, 
concentrated,  powdered  dried  or  desic¬ 
cated,  and  as  such  is  an  adulterated  and 
deleterious  article  of  food,  and  when 
marketed  as  such  constitutes  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.” 

Violation  of  the  law  is  to  be  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  fine  or  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  It  is  provided, 
however,  that  no  penalty  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  for  any  violation  occurring  with¬ 
in  30  days  after  the  approval  of  the 
act  by  the  President. 

The  bill  was  not  passed  without  con¬ 
siderable  debate,  more  than  three 


hours  being  devoted  to  consideration 
of  the  measure  before  a  final  vote  was 
taken.  Representative  Voigt  and  other 
proponents  of  the  legislation  were  bit¬ 
ter  in  their  denunciations  of  milk  com¬ 
pounds,  while  Congressmen  who  were 
opposed  to  the  bill  were  equally  anx¬ 
ious  that  there  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  to  the  part  milk  compounds  play 
in  the  dietary  of  the  country.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  that  milk  compounds  are  not  sold 
as  milk  by  the  manufacturers  and  that 
where  the  retailer  sells  them  as  milk  it 
is  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
for  which  the  manufacturer  should  not 
be  he]d  responsible.  They  also  pointed 
out  that  there  are  a  number  of  uses 
to  which  filled  milk  can  be  put  where 
't  does  not  interfere  with  real  milk  and 
where  real  milk  is  not  necessary. 

Bill  Is  Attacked 

Representative  Aswell  of  Louisiana 
attacked  the  legislation  as  being  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  nut  more  Government  in  busi¬ 
ness.  “This  proposed  bill  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  filled  milk,”  said  Mr.  Aswell,  “is 
to  my  mind  a  very  serious  one,  because 
it  involves  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Government.  I  think  most  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Republican  side  in 
the  last  campaign  made  the  solemn 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that 
there  would  be  less  Government  in 
business.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
not  only  to  put  the  Government  in 
business,  but  to  put  the  Government 
into  the  business  of  putting  out  of 
business  legitimate  business.  I  want 
to  make  an  assertion  and  prove  it  by 
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the  hearing,  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bill,  namely,  the  dairy  interests  of 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  have 
one  definite  purpose,  and  that  is  to  re¬ 
move  competition  from  their  own 
business. 

“This  whole  question  is  an  effort  to 
have  Congress  step  in  and  protect  the 
private  dairy  industry  by  cutting  out 
their  competitors  in  their  legitimate 
business.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  asked  to  destroy  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  more  profit  to  the  dairy  business 
competing  with  them.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  shut  out  competition  with 
the  dairy  industry,  which  has  here  the 
most  powerful  organized  lobby  in  the 
world. 

“The  proposition  is  this:  if  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  milk  compounds,  you  must  in 
honor  bound  proceed  at  once  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  manufacture  of  lard  com¬ 
pounds  and  patented  and  mixed  flours, 
because  they  have  the  same  relation 
to  public  health.  These  milk  compounds 
sell  on  an  average  of  three  cents  a  can 
cheaper  than  the  other.  And  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  man  at  this  time  and 
in  this  crisis  in  our  country’s  history 
who  would  shut  away  from  the  poor 
people  of  the  country  any  kind  of 
wholesome  food  must  shudder  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  results  that  are 
to  follow.  Any  man  who  will  advance 
the  price  of  food  products  now  is 
treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  and 
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that  is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
here.” 

Haugen  Declares  Product  a  “Fraud” 

The  object  of  the  legislation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Representative  Haugen  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  to  “suppress  fraud  and 
deception  by  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  shipment  of  filled  milk  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  a 
counterfeit  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
gross  menace  to  public  health,  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  of  infant  and  invalid.” 
Mr.  Haugen  introduced  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  purporting  to 
show  that  the  production  has  increased 
from  slightly  more  than  30,000,000 
pounds  in  1917  to  more  than  84,000,000 
pounds  in  1920,  or  about  275  per  cent. 
This  was  in  case  goods,  bulk  goods  de¬ 
creasing  approximately  50  per  cent 
during  that  period,  but  leaving  a  net 
increase  in  the  total  px-oduction  in 
three  years  of  51,532,098  pounds. 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Haugen, 
“fraud,  made  possible  by  counterfeit¬ 
ing,  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  should 
be  prohibited  in  every  foiun.  In  my 


opinion  the  counterfeiting  of  milk  is 
just  as  unjust,  if  not  more  so,  as  the 
counterfeiting  of  gold  dollars.  Count¬ 
erfeiting  a  $10  gold  piece  robs  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  $10.  The  counterfeiting  of  100 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  worth  $35,  by 
substituting  for  it  100  pounds  of  co¬ 
conut  fat,  worth  $12,  and  selling  the 
compound  at  the  milk  price,  not  only 
robs  the  victim  of  $23,  but  if  served 
to  infants  or  invalids  it  may  rob  him 
of  his  child  or  other  members  of  his 
family. 

“The  counterfeit  of  milk  is  on  a  par 
with  the  counterfeiting  of  oleo  for  but¬ 
ter.  We  have  had  much  experience 
with  oleo  laws.  We  all  believe  in  just 
laws  and  an  honest  administration  of 
such  laws.  We  cannot  be  contented 
with  anything  else.  Legislation  not  to 
deprive  an  individual,  corporation,  or 
interest  of  a  single  dollar  honestly  ac¬ 
quired,  but  legislation  to  promote  prog¬ 
ress,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  all 
our  people,  to  see  to  it  that  nobody  is 
imposed  upon,  that  all  are  given  ade¬ 
quate  protection  against  counterfeit¬ 
ing,  resulting  in  fraud  and  deception; 
yes,  against  any  invasion  on  the  part 


of  unscrupulous  interests  in  order  that 
we  may  have  the  fullest  development 
of  every  worthy  and  legitimate  enter¬ 
prise,  certainly  legislation  to  protect 
the  health  and  lives  of  our  people.” 

Passed  by  Large  Majority 

An  effort  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
give  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  filled  milk  one  year  in  which  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  business,  was  introduced 
by  Representative  London  of  New  York 
but  failed  of  adoption.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  it  might  be  advisable  to  en¬ 
act  the  legislation,  it  was  not  proper 
or  right  that  the  investment  made  in 
the  business  or  the  men  employed  in 
the  industry  should  be  thrown  out  with¬ 
out  due  time  being  given  them  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  realization  of 
their  capital.  However,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  felt  that  enough 
time  would  elapse  before  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  to  allow  the 
compound  companies  to  make  all  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  up  for 
a  vote  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  250 
to  40. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Studies  Margarin  Trade 


STUDIES  of  the  relation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  margarin  to  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  price  of  butter  have  just 
been  completed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  price  of  ingredients  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  margarin  has  but 
little  influence  upon  the  quantity  of 
mamargarin  produced. 

Since  1917,  it  is  stated,  there  have 
been  but  two  occasions  when  margarin 
production  fell  while  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  rose.  In  1918  this  condition  was 
preceded  by  a  large  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  margarin,  which  probably 
left  the  manufacturers  with  larger 
stocks  than  usual,  and  the  demand  for 
margarin  did  not  react  to  the  increased 
butter  price  as  anticipated  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers.  In  April,  19  2  0,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  weak  butter  market  apparently 
put  the  margarin  manufactures  on 
guard  for  an  earlier  seasonal  break. 

The  relation  between  the  production 
of  oleomargarine  and  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  exists  almost  independently  of  the 
price  of  the  principal  ingredients  of 
margarin.  Coconut  oil,  cottonseed 
oil,  and  oleo  oil  represented  something 
like  7  0  per  cent  of  the  total  ingredients 
of  margarin  exclusive  of  milk  and  salt 
during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

During  the  five-year  period  under 
review  the  prices  of  these  ingredients 
show  a  gradual  upward  and  downward 
trend  irrespective  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  production  of  margarin  and  the 
price  of  butter.  The  peak  in  prices 
of  these  ingredients  was  reached  in 
July,  1919,  a  time  when  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  margarin  was  only  24,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  a  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  44,000,000  pounds  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1918,  when  the  prices  of  mar¬ 


garin  ingredients  were  only  compara¬ 
tively  slightly  lower. 

A  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of 
vegetable  oils  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarin  is  indicated.  During  the 
period  1912'  to  1918,  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  milk  and  salt,  were  on  an 
average  63  per  cent  animal  fat  and  37 
per  cent  vegetable  oil.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  vegetable  oil  ranged  from  27 
per  cent  in  1914  to  45  per  cent  in 
1918.  Of  a  total  production  of  370,- 
7  00,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine  dur¬ 
ing  1920,  about  191,000,000  pounds  or 
51  per  cent  was  made  exclusively  from 
vegetable  oil.  In  1918,  the  propor¬ 
tion,  according  to  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  figures,  was  about  89,000,000 
pounds  of  margarin,  made  exclusively 
from  vegetable  oils  out  of  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  355,500,000  pounds  of  mar¬ 
garin. 

The  situation  for  1918  is  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows:  2  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  nxargarin  was  made 
exclusively  from  vegetable  oil,  7  4  per 
cent  was  made  from  combined  animal 
and  vegetable  oil,  and  one  per  cent  ex¬ 
clusively  from  animal  fat,  yet  during 
that  year  45  per  cent  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  were  vegetable  oils.  In  1920, 
when  “nut  margarin”  production  was 
51  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  ‘‘animal 
margarin”  still  only  one  per  cent,  it 
appears  that  of  the  ingredients  used, 
vegetable  oil  predominated  and  prob¬ 
ably  constituted  as  much  as  65  per 
cent  of  the  total,  exclusive  of  milk  and 
salt.  In  1918  coconut  and  cottonseed 
oils  comprised  more  than  7  7  per  cent 
of  the  vegetable  oils  used  in  the  oleo¬ 


margarine  industry  and  in  view  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  production  of 
“nut  margarin,”  the  chief  ingredient 
of  which  is  coconut  oil  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  this  ratio 
was  even  greater  in  1920.  Assuming, 
however,  that  it  remained  the  same 
and  that  vegetable  oil  represented  65 
per  cent  of  the  material  used,  the 
per  cent  of  the  material  used,  the  coco¬ 
nut  and  cottonseed  oils  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  during 
1  920  represented  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  ingredients  used,  exclusive  of 
milk  and  salt.  In  1912  oleo  oil,  repre¬ 
sented  42  per  cent  of  the  ingredients 
used  and  in  1918  it  was  nearly  35  per 
cent. 

Hearings  Soon  on  Edge  Bill  in 
Behalf  of  Trade  Associations 

FFORTS  are  being  made  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  to  have 

an  early  date  set  for  hearings  on  his 
bill  aimed  at  co-operation,  through  a 
Government  tribunal,  with  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  in  defining  the  legal  scope  of 
their  activities.  The  Senator  has  been 
assured  by  Senators  Cummins,  Nelson 
and  Walsh,  comprising  a  subcommittee 
to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  that 
hearings  would  be  granted  soon,  and 
has  expressed  his  conviction  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  hearing,  a  bill  will  be  re¬ 
ported  that  will  provide  for  full  co¬ 
operation  by  some  Governmental 
agency  with  business  organizations. 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  specifies  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
be  the  agency  of  co-operation,  but  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  be  changed 
so  as  to  designate  some  other  Govern¬ 
ment  department  or  bureau. 
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Wholesale  Grocers  Hold 
Convention 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
other  items,  probably  because  the 
speeding-up  of  the  rate  of  stock-turn 
also  resulted  in  better  management  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  business. 
The  common  figure  for  total  salesforce 
expense  for  the  firms  that  turned  their 
stock  less  than  4.0  times  in  1921  was 
2.7  per  cent  and  for  firms  turning  their 
stock  more  than  6.0  times  it  was  2.4 
per  cent.  This  difference  cannot  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  stock-turn,  but  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  nevertheless  as  suggesting  the  in¬ 
terrelation  between  the  results  of  a 
rapid  rate  of  stock-turn  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  other  departments  of  the 
business. 

Lost  Less  Through  Depreciation 

“The  firms  that  turned  their  stock 
rapidly  in  1921  also  had  another  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  they  lost  less  through  the 
depreciation  of  their  merchandise 
while  prices  were  falling.  In  this  way 
they  increased  their  gross  profit  and 


On  June  9,  the  closing  day  of  the 
convention,  the  entire  day  was  devoted 
to  the  hearing  of  reports  by  the  various 
committees:  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion;  contracts;  pure  food  and  legisla¬ 
tive;  canners’  conference;  membership; 
railroad  service;  arbitration;  metric 
system;  economy  conference;  contain¬ 
ers;  educational;  fire  prevention;  for¬ 
eign  trade  relations;  postal  service; 
education  of  the  jobber;  ways  and 
means;  and  resolutions. 

The  Federal  Ti’ade  Commission  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  report  pointed  out  that: 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  law 
is  not,  of  course,  a  war  bride,  its  birth 
dating  back  to  earlier  days,  yet  its  full 
power  did  not  begin  to  manifest  itself 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  The 
Commission  is  now  a  recognized  agency 
of  the  Government  with  whose  work 
we  are  becoming  more  familiar  and 
with  whose  psychology  we  sometimes 
agree  and  frequently  differ.  It  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  accomplished  splendid  re¬ 
sults  and  not  always  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  investigation 
and  report  made  by  it  of  the  packing 
industry  is  a  monumental  achievement 
that  will  endure  as  an  example  of 
courage,  fearlessness  and  justice.  It 
has  repeatedly  taken  up  arms  in  the 
defense  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  and 
has  battled  valiantly  against  fraud  and 
chicane  in  business.  These  are  compel¬ 
ling  reasons  for  indorsement  and  un¬ 
mitigated  praise  for  such  splendid  ac¬ 
complishments. 

“Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  Commission’s  administrative 
machinery  is  the  method  of  procedure 
which  is  known  as  the  trade  practice 
submittal,  under  which  a  trade  group 
may  place  before  the  Commission  any 
trade  practices  or  abuses  that  may  be 
questionable,  for  its  decision.  After 
hearings  and  full  discussion  are  had, 


thereby  their  net  profit.  A  rapid  rate 
of  stock-turn  affects  gross  profit  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  losses  from  depreciation — 
both  physical  depreciation  and  price 
declines.  The  effect  of  the  rate  of  stock- 
turn  on  net  profit  is  entirely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  its  effect  upon  gross  profit  and 
expenses.” 

Dr.  Copeland  explained  that  in  order 
to  obtain  some  reports  of  individual 
experience  on  the  rate  of  stock-turn  in 
addition  to  the  figure  included  in  the 
bureau’s  summaries,  a  half-dozen  firms 
that  turned  stock  10  to  12  times  in  1921 
were  asked  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  methods.  These  firms  were  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  The  replies  re¬ 
ceived  indicated  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  expensive,  elaborate  system 
to  secure  a  high  rate  of  stock-turn, 
said  Dr.  Copeland.  “The  solution  rather 
is  to  establish  and  carry  out  certain 
policies,  merely  keeping  such  few  rec¬ 
ords  as  are  necessary  to  furnish  the 
information  for  the  execution  of  the 
policies.  These  policies  may  be  summed 

Reports  of  Committees 

an  announcement  of  the  Commission’s 
views  is  issued,  but  the  right  is  retain¬ 
ed  to  take  action  in  individual  cases 
and  to  decide  them  on  the  merits. 

“The  commerce  of  the  country  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fruitful  field  for  the  exercise 
of  its  corrective  influence  in  this  way 
over  practices  which  are  unfair  but 
which  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other 
■manner.  We  all  realize  that  there  is 
an  imperative  need  for  such  supervision 
and  regulation,  for  although  trade  as¬ 
sociations  themselves  perform  a  valu¬ 
able  service  in  this  respect,  there  are 
still  many  whose  sense  of  fairness,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  modern  idea  of 
trade  relationship  and  ethical  competi¬ 
tion. 

Fair  Play  in  Business 

“Business  today  must  have  a  con¬ 
science,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  all  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Competition  is  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  instinct  in  life.  One 
of  the  first  laws  of  nature  is  that  of 
self-preservation,  but  as  we  look  back 
to  primordial  times  and  observe  the 
historical  development  of  man,  we  find 
that  the  influences  of  civilization  have 
had  a  softening  effect  upon  this  selfish 
rule,  until  today  we  mingle  a  proper 
share  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship 
in  our  business  relationship  vith  our 
fellow  merchant.” 

The  report  also  said  that: 

“The  best  illustration  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  trend  in  the  broadening  of 
its  sphere  of  influence  is  its  recent  or¬ 
der  against  the  Mennen  Company  on 
the  question  of  terms  of  sale.  Here 
we  have  not  so  much  a  question  of  law 
as  a  problem  in  economics  that  is  of 
vital  interest  not  only  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  public  as  wel .  Two  schools 
of  distribution  are  invoked;  your  own 


up  briefly  as  follows:  Buying  mer¬ 
chandise  that  can  be  sold  promptly; 
avoiding  slow  movers;  buying  in  quan¬ 
tities  that  experience  has  shown  can  be 
disposed  of  rapidly;  guiding  the  sales 
organization  to  dispose  of  any  lines 
that  seem  to  be  moving  too  slowly. 
These  policies  subordinate  buying  to 
selling;  they  call  for  regulating  the 
purchase  according  to  what  can  be  sold 
promptly  rather  than  on  a  speculative 
basis. 

“In  the  matter  of  stock-turn,  just  as 
in  the  matter  of  salesforce  expense  to 
which  I  previously  referred,  the  urgent 
need  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
is  not  in  most  cases  for  more  elabo¬ 
rate  systems  or  more  cumbersome  rec¬ 
ords  but  rather  for  detailed  analysis  of 
the  major  items,  a  willingness  to  take 
a  fresh  point  of  view  which  will  admit 
that  some  of  the  seemingly  impossible 
things  can  be  accomplished,  and  finally 
the  application  to  every  business  of  the 
principles  of  management,  such  as  the 
rapid  rate  of  stock-turn,  that  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  successful  elsewhere.” 


method  and  the  one  where  goods  are 
distributed  from  the  manufacturer  di¬ 
rect  to  the  retailer  without  the  aid  of 
an  intermediary.  A  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  fail  to  realize  that  the  former 
method  is  still  the  greatly  preponder¬ 
ating  one,  whereas  the  latter  is  of 
rather  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  foodstuffs  are  distributed 
through  the  jobber. 

“Now,  leaving  aside  the  legal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  problem,  which  it  is  not 
the  function  of  this  report  to  deal  with, 
what  basis  is  there  in  fact  to  support 
any  contention  that  the  failure  to  sell 
any  retailer  on  the  same  terms  with  a 
jobber  is  or  can  be  considered  as  an 
unfair  method  of  competition.  Their 
functions  are  not  the  same;  their 
manner  of  reaching  the  consumer  is 
diffei'ent.  The  service  performed  by 
the  jobber  necessarily  costs  money, 
and  it  follows  that  it  must  be  paid  for. 
Unless  we  are  drifting  to  a  monopoly 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
the  jobber  should  be  maintained  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  machinery.  What  is  to  become 
of  the  thousands  of  small,  independent 
food  producers  or  canners  who  depend 
upon  the  jobber  to  furnish  them  with 
markets  for  their  materials?  The 
chain  store  organization  or  the  retailer 
co-operatives  furnish  their  own  mar¬ 
kets,  and  their  purchases  are  in  such 
large  quantities  that  they  can  dictate 
terms  of  sale  rather  than  accept  them. 

Small  Retailer  Dependent  on  Jobber 

“The  small  retailer  is  practically  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  jobber  for  his  sup¬ 
plies  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
compete  on  an  equality  with  the  large 
retailer  whose  large  resources,  volume 
of  business  and  storage  facilities  en¬ 
able  him  to  buy  from  the  manufacturer 
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or  producer  on  terms  not  granted  to 
the  smaller  merchant.  Neither  does 
every  community  nor  every  product 
lend  itself  to  the  chain  system  of  mer¬ 
chandising;  its  most  fertile  field  being- 
found  in  the  large  cities. 

“The  greater  cause  for  complaint  lies 
with  the  small  retailer  whose  very  ex¬ 
istence  is  threatened  by  the  inroads  of 
this  type  of  competition.  In  other 
words,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  has  undertaken 
to  direct  manufacturers  to  extend  the 
same  terms  to  all  classes  of  trade,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  organization  and 
methods  of  doing  business.  We  shall 
now  have  to  await  the  ruling  of  the 
courts  on  this  vital  question. 

“Another  important  question  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  to  the  food  trades  is  the 
pronouncement  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Beechnut  case. 
We  had  all  been  expecting  this  decision 
to  clarify  the  question  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  right  to  suggest  resale  prices, 
so  that  even  a  layman  could  under¬ 
stand  his  rights,  but  the  situation 
seems  to  hold  as  much  difficulty  as 
ever.  As  we  view  this  problem  the 
manufacturer  may  still  refuse  to  sell 
his  goods  to  a  customer  who  does  not 
abide  by  a  suggested  resale  price,  but 
he  is  not  allowed  effectively  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  a  policy  since,  it  seems, 
any  system  or  device  of  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  or  means  of  ascertaining  the  in¬ 
dividuals  or  firms  who  do  not  conform 
would  fall  within  the  ban.  In  other 
words,  the  right  is  still  preserved,  but 
all  practicable  means  of  giving  it  effect 
are  barred.” 

Recommendations  on  Packing  Cases 

Only  preliminary  progress  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  economy  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  Activities  were  confined  to  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  standardization  of  ship¬ 
ping  cases  with  the  standardization 
committee  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association,  to  which 
was  submitted  a  number  of  definite  sug¬ 


UNIFORM  PACKING  CASE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Item  —A—  — B—  — C— 


Baking:  Powder  None 

4  oz.  6  oz., 

4  dz. 

Up  to  8  oz. 

3  dz. 

12  oz,  16  oz. 

2  dz. 

8  to  15  oz. 

2  dz. 

2  V,  lh.  5  lb.  10  lb.  6 

1  lb.  to  5  lb. 

1  dz. 

10  lb. 

y2  dz. 

Chocolate  &  Cocoa  12  lb.  box. 

8  lb.  box 

fi  lb.  ad  12  lb.  box 

Prepared  Mustard  Up  to  qts.  2  dz. 

Same  as  A. 

8  oz.  k  under  2  dz. 

Quarts  1  dz. 

Over  8  oz. 

1  dz. 

Olives  6  oz.  or  less  4  dz. 

12  oz.  or  less 

2  dz. 

6  to  12  oz.  2  dz. 

6  oz.  12  oz. 

1  dz. 

Samp  ns  R 

Salad  Dressing  Up  to  qts.  2  dz. 

Small  &  Med. 

2  dz. 

Quarts  1  dz. 

Large 

1  dz. 

Same  as  B 

All  agree  on  the  following: 

CEREALS— 

Rolled  Oats  . 

Regular 

36  pkgs. 

Family 

12  pkgs. 

Corn  Flakes  . 

Regular 

36  pkgs. 

Large 

24  pkgs. 

Others  except  Macaroni  Products . 

Small 

36  pkgs. 

Large 

IS  pkgs. 

Macaroni  Products  . 

Package 

24  pkgs. 

Bulk  5  lb.  10 

lb.  25  lb. 

DRIED  FRUIT  . 

1  lb.  or  less 

40  pkgs. 

arg-er 

10  pkgs. 

CATSUP  AND  CHILI  SAUCE  . 

8  oz.  lfi  oz. 

2  dz. 

No.  10 

dz 

COCO A NUT  . 

If)  lb.  boxes 

SAUCES  . 

Up  to  qts.  2 

dz.  qts. 

1  dz.  No.  10 

%  dz. 

PICKLES  . 

Up  to  qts.  2 

dz.  qts. 

1  dz. 

CANNED  GOODS— 

Soups  . 

No.  1 

4  dz. 

Fish  (except  Salmon,  Tuna  &  Sardines). 

2  dz. 

Salmon  and  Tuna  . 

V,  lb.  1  lb. 

4  dz. 

Sardines  . 

Vt  lb.  i/,  lb. 

1)0  cas 

\0  cas 

No.  1  oval 

2  dz. 

Meats  . 

14  and  !4 

2  dz. 

No.  1  k  No 

2  1  dz. 

Baked  Beans  . 

No.  1 

4  dz. 

No.  1  Ys  ■  2.  2i 

<2.  3 

All  kinds  . f . 

No.  10 

M  dz. 

2  dz. 

LAUNDRY  SOAP  . 

100  bars 

gestions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
something  definite  to  consider  and  not 
with  the  idea  of  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  particular  suggestions.  The 
recommendations  were  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  wholesale  grocers  in 
various  markets  as  to  what  should  be 
the  standard  container  for  various 
classes  of  articles,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  definite  recommendation  as 
the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  members  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country,  manu¬ 
facturers  were  asked  to  be  guided  by 
the  following  general  principles: 

1.  All  goods  of  a  similar  size  and 
kind  to  be  packed  the  same  number  of 
units  to  a  case,  to  avoid  errors  by  job¬ 
bers  in  billing  and  shipping  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

2.  Bear  in  mind  parcel  post  regula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  weight  and  size  of 
all  cases  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  special  packing  for  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  jobber. 

3.  That  goods  should  be  packed  in  a 
quantity  that  the  average  retail  grocer 
can  purchase  a  case  at  k  time,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  selling  in  less 
than  case  lots  and  repacking  in  jobber’s 
packing  room. 

4.  The  importance  of  having  cases 
of  a  size  practical  for  handling  from  a 
warehouse  and  shipping  point  of  view. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  wherever 
practical,  the  metric  system  be  used 
and  that  goods  be  packed  in  cases  of 
50s  and  100s  instead  of  48s,  etc. 

The  prospects  of  early  results  were 
summed  up  as  follows: 

“As  a  result  of  our  conferences  and 
correspondence  with  the  Standard  za- 
tion  Committee  of  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  that 
committee  has  had  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  correspondence  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  Association.  The  board 
of  Directors  as  well  as  a  number  of 
divisions  of  the  A.  S.  M.  A.  have 


adopted  resolutions  endorsing  the  plan 
of  standardization  of  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  and  assuring  us  of  their  active 
support,  but  it  appears  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  that  while  manufacturers  are  in 
favor  of  standardization,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  seem  inclined  to  believe 
their  particular  packages  are  best  and 
are  the  ones  that  should  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  by  their  competitors,  with 
the  result  that,  aside  from  discussion 
and  agreement  as  to  principles  involv¬ 
ed,  actual  progress  has  not  been  mate¬ 
rial. 

“Your  committee  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  much  more  progress  other 
than  resolutions  and  assurances  of  in¬ 
terest  through  efforts  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  been  making  during  the 
past  year.” 

Contracts  Committee  Reports 

The  contract  committee  stated  that: 
Commencing  at  the  last  Convention 
when  a  contract  was  adopted  with  the 
California  Walnut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  then  with  the  California  Almond 
Growers’  Association,  it  had  arrived  at 
a  contract  with  the  Canners’  League 
of  California.  This  contract  the  report 
said,  was  so  fair  that  the  Southern 
Canners’  Bureau  of  California  asked 
permission  to  use  the  League  Contract 
for  future  sales,  by  substituting  their 
Association’s  name  in  place  of  the 
Canners’  League.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  bureau  is  located  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  500  miles  from  San  Francisco 
and  has  members  not  affiliated  with  the 
Canners’  League,  the  request  was 
granted. 

This  was  followed  by  conferences  In 
April  with  the  Western  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  contract  was  worked 
out  with  that  Association,  fair  and 
equitable  to  all. 

The  report  continues: 

“The  ‘pro  rata  clause’  in  all  contracts 
of  the  past  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer.  A  hap- 
nv  solution  was  found  by  inserting  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  League  Contract  guar¬ 
anteeing  fair  delivery.  Under  the 
new  arrangements — the  buyer  has  the 
privilege,  when  delivery  is  under  75 
per  cent,  of  demanding  an  investigation 
by  the  Canner’s  League  without  ex¬ 
pense.  If  such  investigation  shows 
that  a  proper  delivery  has  not  been 
made  the  canner  will  be  assessed. 

“Please  understand  that  this  75  per 
cent  delivery  clause  does  not  in  any 
way  permit  the  canner  to  deliver  less 
than  his  contract,  provided  he  can  do 
so.  He  must  deliver  100  per  cent  of 
his  contract  before  he  can  make  any 
further  sales.  We  have  agreed  to  a 
pro-rata  contract  because  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  canner  can  guarantee  full 
crops  but  we  have  arranged  the  con¬ 
tract  so  that  only  crop  failure  excuses 
1 0'"'  oer  cent  delivery. 

“In  the  Western  Canners’  Contract 
practically  the  same  conditions  prevail 
We  have  a  100  per  cent  clause  in  that 
contract,  but  the  loser,  if  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  called,  must  pay  the  expense* 
It  is  also,  of  course,  a  pro-rata  con¬ 
tract.” 
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Simplication  of  Sizes  of  Containers  Urged 


The  Containers’  Committee  reported 
as  follows: 

Before  the  Consolidated  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee  hearing,  held  in  Chica¬ 
go,  in  September  of  last  year,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  proposed  changes  in  Rule 
41  of  the  Official  Classification.  Again, 
through  counsel,  Breed,  Abbott  &  Mor¬ 
gan,  the  committee  entered  furthei 
protest  to  the  proposed  changes  in  Rule 
41  at  a  hearing  held  in  New  York 
during  the  same  month  last  year. 

Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the 
proposed  changes  have  been  put  in  ef¬ 
fect,  or  any  announcement  made  that 
they  will  be. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Her- 
scher  the  committee  began  a  study  of 
the  standardization  of  tin  cans. 

The  committee  in  preparing  a  state¬ 
ment  for  the  Joint  Congressional  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  as  a  matter  of 
comparison,  took  as  a  standard  the 
regular  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  2Va  and  No. 
10.  The  results  of  its  investigation 
were  reported  as  follows: 

“If  there  were  a  saving  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  having  the  multiplicity  of 
sizes,  there  would  be  no  argument  for 
the  elimination  of  any  size,  but  when 
the  contrary  is  true,  then  it  is  to  your 
interest  to  use  your  influence  to  bring 
about  if  possible  the  simplication  of 
sizes. 

“The  spread  in  the  contents  weight 
between  a  short  or  special  No.  2  and 
the  regular  No.  2  is  only  two  ounces, 
and  the  same  situation  exists  between 
No.  2%  and  No.  3,  the  consumer  pay¬ 
ing  in  most  instances  the  same  price  for 
the  short  No.  2  and  No.  2y2  as  she 
would  for  the  regular  No.  2  or  No.  3. 
The  only  specific  reason  then  of  the 
multiplicity  of  sizes  is  merely  a  com¬ 
petitive  one,  wherein  the  price  to  the 
jobber  or  retailer  may  be  from  21/4c  to 
5c  per  dozen  less  for  the  special  sizes. 

“It  is  the  added  expense  that  these 
additional  sizes  bring  to  each  element 
of  production  and  distribution  that 
makes  them  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

“Using  the  words  of  one  can  and  tin 
plate  manufacturer,  ‘The  expense  of  up¬ 
setting  lines  running  regular  cans  for 


the  purpose  of  making  special  sizes  is 
very  considerable.  The  change  nec¬ 
essary  to  manufacture  special  sizes  af¬ 
fect  adversely  the  manufacturer’s 
overhead  expense,  which  the  regular 
size  can  must  carry  as  a  part  of  this 
increased  overhead  expense.’ 

“A  large  lithographer  states  that  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  if  there  were 
only  the  regular  sizes. 

“With  duplication  comes  slowed 
turnover,  which  amounts  to  nothing- 
less  than  increased  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  applies  throughout  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution. 

“Further  separate  and  distinct  ship¬ 
ping  container  measurements  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  special  size  tin  cans,  which 
makes  additional  costs. 

“The  lack  of  standardization  of  tin 
cans  causes  increased  costs  from  the 
production  of  the  tin  and  shipping  con¬ 
tainer  to  the  end  of  distribution. 

“There  is  also  the  element  of  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  where 
there  are  so  many  sizes  of  so  slight  a 
difference  in  size  and  content. 

“Flour  and  cereal  packages  show  a 
lack  of  standardization,  and  all  result 
in  one  common  finding — increased  cost 
— with  no  advantage  to  the  consumer. 
All  are  the  result  of  competitive  condi¬ 
tions. 

“Many  State  wholesale  grocers  or¬ 
ganizations  have  gone  on  record  fa¬ 
voring  standardization  of  tin  cans.  Re¬ 
ports  from  states  in  each  section  of 
the  country  show  favorably  toward 
standardization.” 

Work  of  Canners’  Conference 
Committee 

The  Railroad  Service  committee  re¬ 
ported  that  it  had  given  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  to  such  subjects  as:  Clas¬ 
sification  ratings  on  foods  in  glass; 
proposed  increase  by  carriers  in  the 
rates  on  perishable  grocery  items;  the 
general  rate  case  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  railroad  rates  and  classi¬ 
fications. 

The  canners’  conference  committee 
reported  in  part,  as  follows: 

“Unfortunately  some  serious  misun¬ 
derstandings  developed  during  the  past 


year  between  the  canners  and  wholesale 
grocers,  and  the  activities  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  were  directed  along 
lines  that  would  correct  this  condition. 
The  committee  received  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  advice  and  additional 
help  of  many  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
who  acted  with  them. 

“The  misunderstanding  which  existed 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  individual 
packers  eventually  culminated  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  resolution  passed  undei 
doubtful  authority  by  the  Western  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  bearing  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  consent  decree — a  resolution 
which  was  never  intended,  but  was 
created  through  the  misunderstanding 
of  individuals.” 

In  order  to  progress  toward  correct¬ 
ing  this  condition  the  committee  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  attended  the  Wisconsin 
Pea  Packers’-  Association  convention  in 
Milwaukee  and  also  the  convention  of 
the  Western  Canners’  Association  in 
Chicago.  The  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  was  also 
attended,  during  the  progress  of  which 
a  conference  was  held  between  the 
committee  and  a  committee  of  the  can¬ 
ners.  The  committee  reported  that  this 
joint  conference  apparently  assisted 
greatly  in  restoring  confidence  to  the 
minds  of  the  canners  and  convincing 
them  of  the  support  of  the  wholesale 
grocers  of  the  country. 

Export  Trade  Conditions  Better 

Better  conditions  in  export  trade 
than  those  prevailing  a  year  ago  were 
reported  by  the  foreign  trade  relations 
committee.  In  concluding  its  report 
the  committee  said: 

“If  you  will  determine  just  where 
you  expect  to  operate,  concentrate  on 
this  particular  section,  work  it  intense¬ 
ly  as  you  would  your  home  trade,  you 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  success.  We 
could  give  you  any  number  of  statis¬ 
tics  but  as  these  are  easily  obtainable 
if  desired,  we  have  concluded  not  to  do 
so.  Our  main  idea  at  this  time  is  to 
impress  upon  you  our  sincere  opinion, 
that  foreign  trade  is  worth  going  after 
and  that  conditions  at  present  are  not 
decidedly  unfavorable.” 


Legislative  Committee  Report 


The  report  of  the  Pure  Food  and 
Legislative  Committee  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

“While  the  legislative  season  of  1922 
was  a  so-called  ‘short’  year,  it  was 
short  only  in  the  number  of  legisla¬ 
tures  which  were  in  session,  since  there 
were  many  bills  of  interest  to  members. 
In  odd-numbered  years  more  than  for¬ 
ty  state  legislatures  convene  in  regu¬ 
lar  session,  while  in  the  even-numbered 
years  but  a  dozen  meet.  Each  year 
thousands  of  bills  are  introduced  in 
Congress  and  the  state  bodies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  present  time  more  than 


16,000  bills  are  pending  in  Congress 
alone.  In  order  to  ‘cull’  the  bills  of 
special  interest  it  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  every  bill,  and  while 
the  volume  this  year  certainly  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  standard,  we  are  pleased  to 
report  that  but  few  bills  of  great  im¬ 
portance  were  enacted  into  law. 

“In  some  states  where  the  existing 
food  law  is  substantially  uniform  with 
the  Federal  statute,  attempts  were  made 
this  year  to  destroy  that  uniformity  by 
the  introduction  of  bills  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  many  special 
products,  requiring  statements  of  in¬ 
gredients  on  labels,  incorporating  food 


standards  in  statutes,  and  proposing 
that  the  date  of  packing  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  name  appear  on  containers. 

“As  a  rule,  the  legislative  season  is 
about  five  months  in  lengnth,  and  it 
comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  gro¬ 
cers  are  extremely  busy.  Often,  there¬ 
fore,  bills  of  vital  interest  are  not  g’iven 
the  serious  thought  which  their  import¬ 
ance  merits.  At  times,  when  an  unus¬ 
ually  drastic  neasure  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  tele¬ 
graph  members  urging  that  they  take 
appropriate  action. 

“May  we  suggest  that  each  member 
designate  an  employee  in  his  establish- 
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ment  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  legislative  matters?  This 
employee  should  have  within  reach  a 
complete  file  of  the  association’s  circu¬ 
lars,  chronologically  arranged,  so  that 
when  word  is  received  urging  prompt 
action  in  connection  with  a  pending 
bill,  the  employee  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reporting  to  his  chief  the  na¬ 
ture  or  status  of  the  measure. 

“The  legislative  season  of  1923  will 
be  a  heavy  one — more  than  forty  state 
legislatures  will  be  in  session — and  we 
would  urge  that  you  give  to  the  work 
that  prompt  and  splendid  attention 
which  you  have  given  it  in  the  past.” 

Bills  Pending  in  Congress 

Congress  is  now  in  session,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  second  session  of  the  67th  Con¬ 
gress,  and  many  bills  of  importance  are 
pending.  You  probably  are  familiar 
with  most  of  them  and  we  will  mention 
very  briefly  those  which  seem  to  be  of 
special  interest. 

“The  slack-filled  package  bill,  which 
has  passed  the  House. 

“A  measure  which  proposes  to  stand¬ 
ardize  flour  packages. 

“Bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  so-call¬ 
ed  ‘filled  milk,’  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

“The  Calder  bill,  which  would  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

“Tariff  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee. 

“So-called  ‘State’s  Rights  Commerce 
Act.’ 

“A  bill  prohibiting  the  misbranding 
of  all  merchandise,  known  as  the  ‘hon¬ 
est  merchandise’  bill. 

“Metric  system  bills. 

“Several  bills  relating  to  commercial 
bribery. 

“The  Edge-McArthur  ‘trade  associa¬ 
tion’  bills. 

“A  bill  regulating  the  cold-storage  of 
foods. 

“During  the  year  the  following  state 
legislatures  have  been  in  session: 

“Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  New  Jeisey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 
The  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  leg¬ 
islatures  are  now  in  session  and  the 
Georgia  legislators  will  meet  during 
this  month.  Special  sessions  have  been 
held  in  Arizona  and  Colorado. 

Georgia  Legislature  Convenes  June  28 

“In  Georgia  the  Legislature  will  con¬ 
vene  in  regular  session  on  June  28. 
The  Louisiana  Legislature  is  now  in 
session  but  no  bills  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  food  trade  are  pend¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  No  laws  vital¬ 
ly  affecting  the  interests  of  wholesale 
grocers  were  enacted  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature  in  Maryland. 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  the 
time  the  committee  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  was  still  in  session.  The  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  it  would  make  a  full 
report  of  laws  enacted  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  after  adjournment  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  which  had  before  it  bills  on  the 
following  subjects: 

“Relating  to  cold  storage  of  candy; 


amending  present  cold  storage  laws  by 
reducing  from  twelve  to  six  months  the 
time  which  products  may  remain  in 
storage*;  requiring  packages  of  food  to 
be  labeled  with  the  date  of  packing; 
amending  the  existing  law  relating  to 
the  weight  branding  of  food  in  package 
form. 

“A  co-operative  marketing  law  was 
enacted  in  Kentucky  and  a  new  law  re¬ 
lates  to  the  sale,  distribution  or  fur¬ 
nishing  of  trading  stamps.  Bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
on  the  following  subjects  but  failed  of 
passage:  Prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  so-called  ‘filled  milk,’  re¬ 
vising  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  the 
State;  requiring  self-rising  flour  to  be 
branded  with  statement  of  ingredients; 
establishing  standards  for  condensed 
milk. 

“No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  wholesale  grocers  were  enact¬ 
ed  in  Mississippi,  but  the  following 
bills  failed  of  passage:  Requiring  self¬ 
rising  flour  to  be  branded  with  state¬ 
ment  of  ingredients;  placing  a  tax  on 
certain  sirup  mixtures;  creating  muni¬ 
cipal  price  commissions  with  authority 
to  fix  prices  of  commodities. 

“Chapter  110  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  establishes  standards  for  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk,  prohibits 
the  sale  of  such  products  which  do  not 
comply  with  such  standards,  and  re¬ 
quires  containers  to  bear  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
law  also  prohibits  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  so-called  ‘filled  milk.’  Chap¬ 
ter  5  relates  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  ice  cream.  Chapter  255  is  a 
prohibition  enforcement  act.  Bills 
were  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  on  the  following  subjects 
but  failed  of  passage:  Restricting  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  all  liquids,  thereby  af¬ 
fecting  the  manufacture  of  flavoring- 
extracts;  providing  for  an  investigation 
of  food  prices;  cold  storage;  sale  of 
commodities  by  weight;  limiting  profits 
which  may  be  taken  in  the  sale  of 
necessities. 

New  York  State  Bills 

“In  New  York  the  following  legis¬ 
lation  was  passed: 

“Chapter  360  provides  that  food  in 
package  form  shall  be  labeled  to  in- 
dcate  the  net  contents.  Reasonable 
variations  are  permitted. 

“Chapter  122  repeals  those  portions 
of  the  Penal  Law  which  relate  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  food. 

“Chapter  335  repeals  those  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Law  which  relate 
to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food 
products. 

“Chapter  136  requires  cider  and  ap¬ 
ple  vinegar  to  be  made  from  the  press¬ 
ed  juice  of  apples. 

“Chapter  270  amends  the  Penal  Law 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  national  or  state  flags  on 
business  stationery. 

“Chapter  364  prohibits  the  sale  of 
any  substance  in  imitation  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  milk  which  is  not  milk. 

“Chapter  365  prohibits  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  so-called  ‘filled  milk.’ 


“Chapter  363  relates  to  the  taking 
of  samples  for  analysis  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets. 

“Chapter  367  gives  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Farms  and  Markets  power  to  es¬ 
tablish  grades  for  foods  and  farm 
products  and  provides  for  the  marking, 
packing  and  shipping  of  foods  and 
farm  products  so  graded. 

“Chapter  48  recodifies  and  revises 
the  food  statutes  of  the  State.  The 
five  laws  which  formerly  related  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  consolidated  in  one  sta¬ 
tute  known  as  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Law. 

“Bills  were  introduced  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects,  but  failed  of  passage: 
Creating  a  State  Trade  Commission; 
requiring  mixtures  and  compounds  to  be 
labeled  to  indicate  all  ingredients;  cre¬ 
ating  a  Milk  Arbitration  Board,  with 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk;  levying 
taxes  on  soft  drinks  and  matches.” 

“No  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  which  vitally 
affected  the  interests  of  the  wholesale 
grocers. 

“No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  wholesale  grocers  were  enacted 
in  South  Carolina,  but  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  following  subjects  and 
failed  of  passage:  Weights  and  mea¬ 
sures;  prescribing  standards  for  dairy 
products;  taxing  soft  drinks,  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes;  requiring  natu¬ 
ral  food  products  prepared  for  sale  in 
South  Carolina  to  be  branded  on  the 
label  with  the  legend  ‘South  Carolina 
Product.’ 

“No  laws  vitally  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  wholesale  grocers  were  enacted 
in  Virginia,  but  bills  were  introduced 
on  the  following  subjects  which  failed 
of  passage:  Establishing  standard 
weights  for  corn-mill  products;  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
milk  products  in  which  foreign  fats  or 
oils  have  been  substituted  for  milk  fats; 
relating  to  weights  and  measures.” 

Reports  of  Other  Committees 

A  report  favoring  the  early  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  present  bill  calling  for  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States  was  presented  by  the  metric 
system  committee.  The  educational 
committee  listed  the  topics  that  were 
under  discussion  for  the  year  and 
stated  that  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  informed  the  committee  that 
all  manufacturers  wishing  to  distribute 
literature  among  their  salesmen, 
should  address  mail  to  the  salesman- 
ager  of  the  company,  or  to  whomever 
is  in  charge  of  the  salesmen  and  if  it 
met  with  his  approval  he  would  see 
that  it  was  given  out  to  the  men. 

The  membership  committee  reported 
the  addition  of  51  new  members  in  18 
different  states,  the  largest  number,  9, 
having  been  secured  in  Illinois  with 
Michigan  second.  It  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  names  removed  from  the 
membership  lists  during  the  year  be¬ 
cause  of  mergers,  retirements  for  busi¬ 
ness,  non-payment  of  dues,  resigna¬ 
tions  and  sales  totaled  107. 


*  Defeated. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Comprehensive  and  Critical 
Discussions  of  Vitamins 

The  Vitamins.  By  H.  C.  Sherman, 
Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  S.  L.  Smith,  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Biological  and  Food  Chemis¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Published  by  the  Chemical  Catalog 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  the 
American  Chemical  Society  Monograph 
Series,  1922.  iii — 273  pages  with  20 
figures.  Price  $4.00. 

The  demand  for  a  comprehensive  and 
critical  discussion  of  vitamins  has  been 
met  through  the  admirable  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  by  Professor  Sher¬ 
man  and  Miss  Smith.  Typical  of  Dr. 
Sherman’s  well  known  publications  on 
food  and  nutrition.  The  Vitamins  is  a 
scholarly  accomplishment  based  upon 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  almost  be¬ 
wildering  mass  of  published  data  en¬ 
forced  and  rounded  out  by  his  broad 
experience  in  actual  laboratory  re¬ 
searches  not  only  upon  vitamins,  but 
in  the  general  field  of  nutritional  and 
food  chemical  problems. 

Quoting  from  the  preface,  “Although 
the  chemical  nature  of  vitamins  is  still 
unknown  much  of  both  scientific  and 
practical  importance  has  been  learned 
regarding  them,  and  the  present  work 
is  designed  to  summarize  this  knowl¬ 
edge  in  as  judicial  a  manner  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  .  .  .  “It  is  hoped  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  may  do  something  to  stimu¬ 
late  such  quantitative  research  as 
tinguished  from  the  merely  qualitative 
tests  which  have  now  largely  served 
their  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  serve  to  present  the  chief  facts 
now  known  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
their  true  significance  and  avoid  exag¬ 
gerated  impressions.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  chap¬ 
ters  : 

1.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Vit¬ 
amin  Theory. 

2.  The  Antineuritic  Vitamin  (and, 
or)  Vitamin  B. 

3.  The  Antiscorbutic  Vitamin — Vita¬ 
min  C. 

4.  The  Fat-Soluble  Vitamin — Vita¬ 
min  A. 

5.  Vitamins  in  the  Problem  of  Food 
Supply. 

A  bibliography  of  about  900  to  1,000 
references  to  papers,  including  titles 
of  same,  follows  Chapter  5. 

This  volume  constitutes  an  import¬ 
ant  addition  to  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  office  or  laboratory  equpment  of 
all  interested  in  the  general  food  prob¬ 
lem,  in  the  manufacture  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nu¬ 
trition  and  in  dietetics. 

With  the  exception  of  vendors  of 
vitamin  concentrates  and  pills,  all  read¬ 
ers  will  derive  great  comfort  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  book  “Even  with  our  present 
knowledge  we  believe  it  safe  to  say 


that  with  a  dietary  selected  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  ordinary  staple 
foods  there  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  oc¬ 
casion  to  purchase  vitamins  in  any 
other  form,  or  to  give  any  greater 
anxiety  to  the  vitamins  than  to  some 
other  factors  which  enter  into  our  pres¬ 
ent  conception  of  nutritive  require¬ 
ments  and  food  values.” 

ARTHUR  W.  THOMAS. 


History  of  Recent  Research  in 
Nutrition 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition, 

The  Use  of  Food  for  the  Preservation 
of  Vitality  and  Health,  by  E.  V.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemical  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

This  exhaustive  study  shows  why  the 
old,  chemical  method  of  determining 
food  values  was  incomplete  and  then 
proceeds  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  present  day  biological  method. 

Dr.  McCollum  states  his  thesis  thus: 

“It  is  with  a  view  to  establishing  an 
appreciation  of  the  great  differences  in 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  as  to  make  them 
appear  alike  from  the  results  of  chem¬ 
ical  analysis,  that  the  present  account 
of  the  progress  attained  by  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  recent  years  was  pre¬ 
pared.” 

This  is  the  outstanding  message  of 
the  book,  the  vital  importance  of  re¬ 
membering  the  principle  of  relativity 
when  estimating  the  value  of  the  diet 
as  a  whole. 

Among  the  first  experiments  that 
stimulated  investigation  along  the  new 
lines  was  that  planned  in  1906  by  Bab¬ 
cock  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  author  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  cooperated.  This  led  to 
various  others,  until,  after  several 
years’  work  it  has  been  established  that 
careful  laboratory  experiments  with 
small  animals  may  be  productive  of  re¬ 
sults  of  incalculable  value.  Experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  chemical  analysis  is 
now  entirely  practicable. 

In  developing  the  technique  of  this 
method  of  study,  the  experts  at  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  conclusions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  physiological  effect  of  a 
number  of  the  food  grains,  when  eaten 
singly.  The  next  step  was  to  watch 
the  effect  of  an  increased  variety  of 
still  simplified  diets.  Proceeding,  the 
author  tells  how  he  advanced  to  the 
study  of  protein  free  diets  in  relation 
to  the  deficiency  diseases. 

In  1912  Funk  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  vitamin  theory.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  make  clear  all  of 
the  principles  underlying  sound  diet¬ 
etics.  Leading  up  to  his  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  these  principles,  Dr.  McCollum 
presents  exhaustive  chapters  on  the 


discovery  of  the  three  known  vitamins, 
fat  soluble  A,  water  soluble  B  and  wa¬ 
ter  soluble  C,  the  anti-ophthalmic,  an- 
ti-neuritic  and  anti-scorbutic  sub¬ 
stances.  The  fourth,  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  is  also  spoken  of,  as  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  develop¬ 
ing  nutritional  technique. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  chapters  in 
the  book  is  the  one  on  the  amino-acids. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  any  diet  de¬ 
pends  on  its  yield  of  amino  acids,  and 
of  these,  we  are  shown  that  tyrosin, 
cystin,  tryptophan  and  lysin  are  the 
most  important. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  vitamin  starv¬ 
ation  are  plainly  stated,  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  deficiency  diseases 
are  described,  together  with  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  dietary  treatment. 


Is  Fat  Soluble  A  the  Only  Vit¬ 
amin  in  Certain  Fats? 

Studies  on  Experimental  Rickets. 
XII.  Is  There  a  Substance  Other  Than 
Fat-Soluble  A  Associated  with  Certain 
Fats  Which  Plays  An  Important  Role 
in  Bone  Development?  By  E.  V.  McCol¬ 
lum  and  Nina  Simmonds  (from  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Hygiene,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore)  and  P.  G.  Ship- 
ley  and  E.  A.  Park  (from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pediatrics,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore).  Reprinted 
from  The  Journal  of  Biological  Chem¬ 
istry,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1922. 

With  popular  and  scientific  interest 
focused  as  it  is  today  on  the  vitamin 
theory  of  human  nutrition,  this  pam¬ 
phlet  will  be  welcome  both  to  the 
layman  and  the  scientist.  Beginning 
with  a  brief  statement  of  Mellanby’s 
work,  the  authors  trace  the  progress 
already  made  in  establishing  the  pro¬ 
tective  function  of  certain  fats  in  re¬ 
lation  to  bone  development. 

There  is  evidence  that  tends  to  show 
that  codliver  oil  contains  a  substance 
favorable  to  bone  growth,  and  that  this 
substance  is  distinct  from  the  fat-sol¬ 
uble  A  vitamin.  The  problem  discussed 
in  this  paper  is  whether  the  substance 
in  question  is  present  in  both  codliver 
oil  and  butter  fat. 

In  a  series  of  sixteen  charts  we  are 
able  to  follow  the  progress  of  groups 
of  rats,  each  group  fed  on  a  different 
proportion  of  codliver  oil  and  butter 
fat,  combined  with  other  carefully  se¬ 
lected  foods.  The  studies  were  made 
in  relation  to  lime  and  phosphorus 
needs,  the  conclusion  being  that  cod¬ 
liver  oil  contains  an  abundant  supply 
of  a  substance  present  in  butter  fat  in 
very  small  amounts  only.  The  authors 
conclude  further  that  this  substance 
influences  bone  development  favorably, 
even  when  the  supply  of  calcium  is  in¬ 
adequate. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Value  of  Export  Meat 
Shows  Decline 

Average  Price  of  All  Meats  Ex¬ 
ported  in  1921  was  14%  Cents 


The  tremendous  decline  which  has  oc 
cur  red  in  wholesale  meat  prices  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  figures  now  avail¬ 
able  from  official  sources. 

The  average  value  per  pound  of  all  meat 
and  meat  products  exported  during  1921 
was  fourteen  and  three-quarter  cents,  as 
compared  with  approximately  thirty  and 
one-half  cents  in  1919  the  peak  year.  This 
represents  a  decline  from  1919  of  more  than 
51  per  cent  in  price. 

The  average  value  per  pound  of  meat 
exported  during  the  month  of  February, 
1922,  was  only  slightly  above  the  value  per 
pound  of  meat  exported  during  February, 

1913-  .  ,  ,  , 

The  export  figures  cover  fresh,  pickled, 

and  cured  meats  of  all  kinds,  animal  fats, 
sausage  and  sausage  casings.  Many  of 
the  pork  cuts  exported  have  not  been 
smoked  and  otherwise  fully  prepared  for 
the  consumers’  use.  On  these  cuts  the  cur¬ 
ing  process  is  completed  abroad. 

With  allowance  for  such  considerations, 
the  value  of  meat  exports  per  pound  is  in 
line  with  average  wholesale  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Meat  Exports 


Year. 

Quantity 

(pounds). 

Average 
Value  Per 
Value.  Pound. 

1913. . . 

.  1,302,833,615 

$152,865,924 

$0.1173 

1918... 

.  3.159.116.126 

829,660.905 

.2626 

1919. . . 

.  3.242.603.537 

986,011.330 

.3038 

1920. . . 

.  1  883,389.053 

449.015,777 

.2384 

1921. . . 

.  1,945,660.210 

287  070.966 

.1475 

Canned  Figs  to  Take  Place  of 
Dried  Product 

Growers  of  figs  in  California  are  very 
much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  of 
disposing  of  their  crops  as  fresh  rather 
than  dried  fruit.  The  industry  has  been 
built  up  almost  entirely,  heretofore,  on 
the  basis  of  dried  figs.  These  figs  are 
dried  in  the  sun  and  marketed  mainly  in 
bulk  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  Calimyrna,  Kadota  and  Mission  va¬ 
rieties  of  fig  are  said  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  fresh  fruit  purposes,  such  as 
shipping  to  fresh  fruit  markets,  both  local 
and  distant.  The  first  two  are  especially 
fine  for  canning  and  preserving.  Since 
the  fig  cannot  be  grown  commercially  in 
the  colder  sections  of  the  United  States, 
the  California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers,  a 
co-operative  marketing  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  8,500  members,  is  arranging  to 
preserve  the  fresh  fruit  in  its  original 
form  and  flavor  as  nearly  as  possible.  It 
is  predicted  that  canned  figs  put  up  in 
sirup  will  be  as  common  a  commodity  as 
canned  apricots,  peaches,  or  cherries,  and 
preserved  figs  put  up  in  a  heavier  sirup,  a 
delicious  dessert,  which  will  be  available 
at  all  grocery  stores. 

In  addition  to  its  two  modern  plants  put 
into  operation  last  year,  the  Peach  and 


Fig  Growers  has  under  construction  a  third 
plant  at  D'nuba  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $105,000  where  large  quantities  of 
fresh  figs  will  be  handled  this  season. 
Both  Calimyrna  and  Kadota  figs  are  of  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow  color  when  ripe 
and  the  preserved  product  in  glass  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Cooking  or  preserving  the  fig,  it  is 
claimed,  docs  not  in  any  way  destroy  its 
laxative  properties  or  detract  from  its 
food  value. 


Test  to  Detect  Powdered  or 
Condensed  Milk 

A  test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  pow¬ 
dered  or  condensed  milk  and  sweet-cream 
butter,  when  these  products  are  mixed 
with  natural  pasteurized  milk,  has  been 
devised  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  test,  which  will  detect  as  little  as 
10  per  cent  of  re-made  milk  or  cream  in 
a  mixture,  depends  partly  for  its  success 
upon  the  degree  of  heat  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  test  for  both  milk  and 
cream  is  based  upon  the  color  produced 
when  the  washed  curd  made  from  them 
is  dissolved  in  sodium  hydroxide.  When 
the  curd  solution  has  stood  for  several 
hours  a  characteristic  yellow  color  develops 
in  the  samples  taken  from  remade  milk 
and  cream  and  mixtures  containing  them. 
Samples  of  natural  milk  or  slight  mix¬ 
tures  do  not  show  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out  that  remade  milk  and  cream  are  w'hole- 
some  foods  when  made  properly  from 
good,  natural  milk,  but  should  be  sold  for 
what  they  are  and  this  test  is  devised  for 
use  by  food  officials  in  detecting  deception. 


Former  Brewery  to  be  Used  for 
Maple  Products 

The  recently  organized  Maple  Producers’ 
Co-operative  Association,  which  includes 
maple  sap  producers  in  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  New  York  State,  principally  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  St.  Lawrence  County, 
will  shortly  take  over  for  operation  a 
former  brewery  at  Syracuse,  which  is  being 
converted  into  a  maple  sirup  and  maple 
sugar  plant  for  the  association.  The  as¬ 
sociation,  which  is  similar  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  and  other  co¬ 
operative  associations,  expects  to  handle 
this  year  about  8,000,000  gallons  of  sap  and 
produce  about  200,000  gallons  of  maple 
sirup. 

The  association  formed  by  the  farmers 
in  Northern  and  Central  New  York,  is  an 
effort  to  sell  their  maple  sirup  profitably 
and  offer  to  consumers  in  the  cities  a 
line  of  pure  maple  products  under  an  ad¬ 
vertised  label.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
prices  obtainable  by  farmers  for  pure  maple 
sirup  and  sugar  have  been  so  low  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  draw  the  sap 
from  the  trees,  according  to  Herschel  H. 
Jones,  director  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets. 

Members  wifi  put  all  their  sirup  into 
50  gallon  steel  drums  and  ship  to  the 
Syracuse  plant,  where  it  will  be  brought 
to  a  uniform  h:gh  quality  and  manufac¬ 
tured  into  the  line  of  maple  products  that 
is  to  be  advertised. 


Canners  Urge  A 
Bargaining  Tariff 

Other  Countries  Shipping  Canned 
Goods  Here  but  Exact  High 
Duties  at  Home 


Canners  of  the  country  are  being  urged 
to  communicate  with  their  senators  im¬ 
mediately  in  an  effort  to  save  the  so-called 
“bargaining  clause,”  Section  302,  which 
was  dropped  from  the  latest  draft  of  the 
tariff  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  urged  that  this  section,  with  cer¬ 
tain  amendments,  be  restored,  otherwise, 
the  argument  is  advanced,  there  is  not 
much  for  relief  in  exporting  goods  in  the 
face  of  high  prohibitory  duties  exacted 
by  other  nations. 

Why  the  Clause  Should  Be  Restored 

Many  other  industries  anxious  to  de¬ 
velop  foreign  markets  would  be  equally 
benefitted  by  a  strong  trading  clause,  not¬ 
ably  the  automobile  industry.  An  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  by  the  canners  is  that 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal. 
Japan,  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Brazil  are  all  shipping  canned  goods  to 
this  country  which  are  admitted  on  a  lower 
rate  than  those  countries  charge  against 
canned  foods  coming  from  this  country. 

Should  the  Senate  restore  Section  302, 
as  amended,  the  canning  industry  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  requesting  a  raise 
in  the  duty  on  French  canned  peas  and 
sardines,  unless  France  would  lower  her 
duty  on  canned  foods  coming  from  this 
country.  A  similar  opportunity  would  arise 
in  connection  with  canned  crabmeat  com¬ 
ing  from  Japan  by  our  raising  the  duties 
on  this  product  unless  they  lowered  their 
duties  on  canned  salmon,  sardines  and 
other  canned  foods  we  might  desire  to  send 
them.  Likewise  Spain  is  shipping  canned 
pimientos,  Italy  canned  tomatoes,  to¬ 
mato  products,  olives,  olive  oil,  and  tuna 
fish,  and  the  Latin  American  countries,  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Brazil,  are  being  allowed  to 
ship  canned  meats  into  this  country,  all 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ship  our  canned  foods  into  those 
countries. 


William  A.  House,  of  Shredded  Wheat 
Company,  Dies 

William  A.  House,  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Company  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently  died  in  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Mr.  House  had  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  grocery  trade,  with  which  he 
had  been  in  contact  for  many  years,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  district  sales  manager  for  the 
Diamond  Match  Company  prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company. 


E.  G.  McDougal  Becomes  President  of 
Libby,  McNeil  A  Libby 

W.  F.  Burrows,  president  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neil  &  Libby,  has  resigned  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  has 
been  succeeded  as  president  by  E.  G. 
McDougal,  the  vice-president,  wTho  has  been 
connected  with  the  company  for  about 
20  years. 
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There  is  no  purer  food  than 


NUT  MARGARIN 

From  two  wholesome  ingredients — refined  nut  oil 
and  sweet  pasteurized  fat-free  milk — with  just  enough  salt 
added  to  flavor;  Purity  Nut  Margarin  is  made  fresh  every 
day. 

Each  pound  is  wrapped  by  machines  and  no  hand 
touches  it  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  a  clean,  fresh, 
pure,  wholesome,  body-building  food. 

The  Capital  City  Products  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


1 
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Food  Exports  About  the  Same  as  Last  Year 


The  total  value  of  exports  of  agricultural 
products  is  about  the  same  as  for  last 
year  and  about  twice  the  pre-war  average 
for  the  month  of  April,  according  to  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  average  prewar  value 
of  grain,  meat,  and  cotton  exports  for 
the  month  of  April  was  about  $59,000,000, 
for  April,  1922,  this  amounted  to  $102,386,- 
698. 

Domestic  exports  of  all  cereals  for  April, 
while  a  little  less  than  for  the  month  of 
March,  ‘amount  to  over  a  million  tons, 
against  a  prewar  average  for  the  month 
of  April  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Approximately  half  of  this  is  made  up  of 
corn.  For  the  past  six  months  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  have  increased  while  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  have  been  declining.  The 
total  exports  of  corn  for  the  last  four 
months  are  over  85,000,000  bushels,  against 
38,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  period 


last  year,  and  an  average  of  24,000,000 
bushels  for  the  1910-14  period.  This 
enormous  increase  in  corn  exports  is  in 
part  due  to  relief  corn  sent  to  Russia, 
and  in  part  to  large  purchases  of  corn 
by  other  countries  for  consumption.  The 
relative  low  price  of  corn  undoubtedly  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  this  increased  demand 
and  it  is  probable  also  that  the  extensive 
advertising  which  corn  had  had,  due  to 
its  use  in  relief  work,  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  help  to  establish  a  new  permanent 
outlet  for  the  great  surplus  of  corn  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  we 
have  exported  almost  5,000,000  barrels  of 
flour  since  the  first  of  January,  compared 
with  a  little  over  3,000,000  barrels  for  the 
pre-war  years  for  the  same  period.  This 
large  export,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  European  countries,  to  main¬ 


Commodity 

Wheat  . 

Wheat  flour  . 

Corn  and  cornmeal . 

Rye  and  rye  flour . 

Barley  and  barley  flour. 

Oat  and  oatmeal . . 

Rice,  whole  and  broken 

Lard  . 

Bacon  . 

Hams  and  shoulders . 

Condensed  milk  . 

Butter  . 

Cheese  . 

Apples  . 

Apricots  . • 

Raisins  . 

Peaches  . 

Prunes  . 

Fruit  . 

Fish  . 

Vegetables  . 

Sugar  . 

Coffee,  green  . 

Coffee,  roasted  . 

Cottonseed  oil  . 


Commodity 

Wheat  . 

Wheat  flour  . 

Corn  and  cornmeal . 

Rye  and  rye  flour . 

Barley  and  barley  flour . 

Oat  and  oatmeal . 

Rice,  whole  and  broken 

Lard  . 

Bacon  . 

Hams  and  shoulders . 

Condensed  milk  . 

Butter  . 

Cheese  ...  .'. . 

Apples  . 

Apricots  . 

Raisins  . 

Peaches  . 

Prunes  . 

Fruit  . 

Fish  . 

Vegetables  . 

Sugar  . 

Coffee,  green 

Coffee,  roasted  . 

Cottonseed  oil  . 


APRIL 
Domestic  Exports 

Foodstuffs 

Average 

1910-1914 

1921 

1922 

,Bu. 

2,471,981 

17,641,424 

4,856,616 

.Bbls. 

696,857 

1,591,905 

1,197,529 

.Bu. 

2,823,559 

10,558,336 

20,039,866 

.Bu. 

174,749 

2,127,141 

3,944,684 

.Bu. 

418,300 

631,047 

1,361,516 

.Bu. 

302,592 

520,004 

2,056,036 

.Bu. 

1,303,643 

58,907,643 

42,275,536 

.Lbs. 

32,359,491 

54,438,565 

43,729,488 

.Lbs. 

12,737,149 

38,851.837 

20,490,130 

.  Lbs. 

11,964.726 

24,925,807 

22,763,549 

Lbs. 

1,303,577 

21,073,620 

24,931,419 

.Lbs. 

472.112 

1,106,566 

921,826 

.Lbs. 

774,100 

1,664,287 

478,146 

.Lbs. 

883,017 

2,714,777 

610,325 

.Lbs. 

219,003 

1,000,015 

47,431 

.Lbs. 

659,621 

606,903 

3,951,459 

.Lbs. 

238,437 

187,591 

188,539 

.Lbs. 

1,359,115 

8,010,857 

4,893,401 

.Value 

$83,215 

$572,510 

4,733,758  lbs. 

.Value 

$116,131 

$718,431 

6,206,259  lbs. 

$92,398 

$250,688 

2,890,051  lbs. 

.Lbs. 

2,483,187 

29,169,455 

274,430,096 

.Lbs. 

2,367,180 

3,620,939 

2,316,249 

.Lbs. 

96,405 

95,968 

81,305 

.Lbs. 

23,741.513 

20,997,362 

4.134,516 

Four 

Months  Ending  April 

Domestic  Exports 

Foodstuffs 

Average 

1910-1914 

1921 

1922 

.Bu. 

11,317,051 

72,054,489 

28,115,429 

.Bbls. 

3,279,553 

5,264,386 

4,993,973 

.Bu. 

24,080,654 

38,553,453 

85,486,984 

.Bu. 

344,065 

13,208,018 

7,261,558 

.Bu. 

2,728,274 

6,514,108 

7,088,365 

.Bu. 

1,729,051 

2  584,527 

5,849,735 

.Bu. 

4,588,400 

183,421,488 

172,832,220 

.Lbs. 

184,416,379 

312,616,612 

261,927,023 

.Lbs. 

60,492,397 

143  017,237 

103,559,185 

.Lbs. 

55,546,529 

76,746,080 

93,567,830 

.Lbs. 

5,598,630 

102,293,974 

90,413,872 

.Lbs. 

1,673,119 

4,006,028 

2,634,455 

.Lbs. 

1,962,723 

4,465,610 

2,046,771 

.Lbs. 

13,191,277 

10,855,246 

6,026,409 

.Lbs. 

1,965,028 

2,435,517 

540,772 

.Lbs. 

3,661,201 

3,139,811 

13,397,990 

.Lbs. 

1,221,759 

416,452 

784,514 

.Lbs. 

11,797,430 

16,428,764 

25,923,966 

.Value 

$666,195 

$2,603,465 

44,918,023  lbs. 

,  .Value 

$1,133,289 

$2,767,195 

27,050,953  lbs. 

$395,087 

$1,003,869 

11,582,362  lbs. 

.Lbs. 

19,150,697 

151,281,343 

795,482,027 

.Lbs. 

18,193,384 

12,872,161 

11,625,144 

.Lbs. 

177.149 

437,323 

358,255 

.Lbs. 

117,377,278 

167,175,994 

34,313,703 

tain  their  own  milling  industry,  have  al¬ 
most  prohibited  the  importation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  flours  either  by  embargo  or  tariff 
preferential,  is  to  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory  and  speaks  well  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  our  trade. 

Exports  of  meat  products  are  showing 
the  usual  seasonal  decline  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  are  still  considerably  above 
pre-war  exports  for  the  period  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  general  European  economic 
situation  are  looked  on  as  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  fruits  the  very  heavy  movement  of 
raisins  and  prunes  still  continues. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  as  in  the 
etxports  of  sugar  amounting  to  almost 
800,000,000  pounds  the  first  of  January, 
compared  with  150,000,000  pounds  last  year, 
and  an  average  prewar  exports  of  almost 
19,000,000  pounds  for  the  same  period. 
Europe  is  a  long  way  from  being  self- 
sustaining  in  sugar  and  it  is  probable 
that  continued  heavy  exports  in  this  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  expected  for  several  months. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  drop  in 
the  exports  of  cottonseed  oil,  both  for  the 
month  of  April  and  for  the  four-months 
period,  due  apparently  to  the  severe  com¬ 
petition  this  product  is  meeting  in  oriental 
oils. 


Decline  in  Italian  Market  for  American 
Cotton  Oil 

When  on  July  1,  last,  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  doubled  the  duty  on  cotton  oil 
and  fixed  the  duty  on  soya  bean,  cocoa- 
nut,  palm  kernel  and  other  vegetable  oils 
at  less  than  half  that  on  cotton  oil,  the 
Italian  market  for  American  cotton  oil 
was  practically  wiped  out,  states  Special 
Representative  Dennis  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  Rome.  This  not  only  hits 
the  American  producers  but  is  a  serious 
thing  for  the  Italian  consumers,  who  have 
learned  to  use  cotton  oil  in  place  of  but¬ 
ter  for  cooking  purposes.  Owing  to  the 
long,  hot  summers,  the  dairy  industry 
from  Rome  south  has  never  amounted  to 
much  and  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter, 
which  is  extremely  scarce  and  high,  has 
been  a  great  blessing  to  many  house¬ 
holds.  Further,  the  use  of  cotton  oil  has 
permitted  increased  exports  of  native  olive 
oil  which  commands  in  foreign  markets 
double  the  c.  i.  f.  price  of  imported  cotton 
oil.  From  the  standpoint  of  cheapness, 
the  soya  bean  oil  possesses  little  advant¬ 
age  over  cotton  oil  and  to  the  Italian  con¬ 
sumer  the  latter  is  much  better  appreci¬ 
ated. 


Bottom  of  Austria’s  Larder  Visible 
The  bottom  of  Austria’s  larder  is  now 
about  visible,  according  to  a  report  from 
American  Trade  Commissioner  Upson  in 
Vienna.  Stocks  of  frozen  beef  are  ex¬ 
hausted  and  immediate  importation  must 
be  resumed.  This  is  due  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  cattle  as  a  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Allies  that  cattle  be  delivered 
as  reparations.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  condensed  milk  and  while  some  Ameri¬ 
can  milk  is  being  imported  the  bulk  comes 
from  Holland.  Stocks  of  fats  and  lard  are 
greatly  decreased,  about  a  five  weeks  sup¬ 
ply  remaining  on  hand.  American  lard 
is  preferred  to  other  lards  because  of  its 
good  quality  and  reasonable  price.  Grain 
and  flour  stocks  are  practically  exhausted 
and  purchases  must  be  made  from  over¬ 
seas  until  the  middle  of  July.  Because  of 
lack  of  seed,  there  will  be  short  crops 
of  wheat  and  rye,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  potato  area  will  be  reduced  one- third 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  seed  potatoes. 
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Food  Manufacturers 

are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
broadened  facilities  of  the 

Food  Service  Bureau 

of 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 

Director 


LETTER  addressed  to  The  American  Food  Journal  will  bring  you  a 
constructive  reply  showing  how  The  Food  Service  Bureau  can  cooper¬ 
ate  with  existing  departments  of  your  company  or  in  developing  new  de¬ 


partments  for  handling  specific  work, 
furnish  any  of  the  following  services : 

Scientific  Investigation  into  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  your  product,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
featuring  the  results  in  educational 
advertising. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes, 
combinations  with  other  foods  and  sci¬ 
entific  facts  regarding  your  product. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge 
character  appealing  to  the  housewife  or 
to  the  professional  food  educator. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  your  product  and  its 
nutritional  possibilities. 


Among  other  things,  the  Bureau  can 


Publicity  backed  by  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
your  particular  product,  informing  the 
public  of  the  place  of  that  product  in  a 
well-rounded  dietary. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers  in 
charge  of  nurses  or  others  prepared  to 
give  the  public  purchasers  sound  scien¬ 
tific  information. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as 
hospitals  and  charitable  organizations, 
which  would  quickly  accept  in  large 
quantities  foods  of  proven  worth  and 
recognized  nutritional  values. 


F  ood  Service  Bureau  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
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Trend  of  British  Foodstuff 
Imports 

While  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
imports  of  cereals  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  last  year  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
war  period,  the  first  quarter  of  1922  shows 
an  increase  oyer  the  same  period  in  pre¬ 
war  years.  The  low  imports  for  the  first 
part  of  last  year  were  in  part  due  to  over¬ 
stocking  and  also  to  an  apparent  lower 
than  normal  consumption  of  breadstuffs. 
The  indications  are  now  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  back  to  normal  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  imported  breadstuffs. 

Imports  of  meats  continue  higher  than  in 
the  pre-war  period,  with  the  exception  of 
mutton.  This  was  also  the  case  last  year 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  relative  higher 
cost  of  home  production  as  compared  with 
foreign  meats. 

Both  lard  and  vegetable  fats  are  still 
very  much  higher  than  pre-war  imports, 
a  condition  that  has  existed  for  the  past 
two  years. 

In  dairy  products  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
both  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  and  also  the  pre¬ 
war  period,  A  large  part  of  the  dairy 
products  comes  from  the  British  posses¬ 
sions,  such  as  New  Zealand  and  Canada, 
where  the  production  costs  are  considerably 
less  than  in  England. 

There  has  also  been  a.  very  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  imports  of  both  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  figures  for  .the  past  three 
months  showing  an  increase  of  about  50 
per  cent  over  the  pre-war  period. 

On  the  whole  the  United  Kingdom  is  im¬ 
porting  considerably  more  foodstuffs  than 
during  the  pre-war  period  and  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  much  more  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  This  may  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  very  severe  drought 
in  1921,  which  curtailed  home  production, 
especially  of  vegetables,  live-stock  for¬ 
age,  and  dairy  products,  and  in  part  to  the 
somewhat  improved  export  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  eight 
months,  which  increased  buying  power  for 
foreign  products. 


Food  Show  at  Chicago’s  Pageant 
of  Progress 

There  will  be  a  special  food  section  at 
the  Pageant  of  Progress,  to  be  held  on 
Chicago’s  great  municipal  pier  beginning 
in  July.  Sixty  booths  have  been  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  and  they  are  being  en¬ 
gaged  by  manufacturers.  A  million  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  Pageant  last  year,  and 
still  greater  crowds  are  expected  this 
summer.  Exhibitors  will  be  encouraged 
to  demonstrate  their  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  in  order  to  show  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  cleanliness  and  sanitation  as 
well  as  to  catch  the  public  interest 

A.  Hanby  Jones  is  chairman  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  division 
of  foods  and  dairies  of  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  State’s  food  officials. 


Arrrour  &  Company  to  Have 
Public  Relations  Bureau 

Armour  &  Company  announces  the  for¬ 
mal  establishment  of  a  public  relations 
department,  which  will  have  charge  of  all 
matters  in  which  the  company  comes  into 
contact  with  the  public.  This  department 
was  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the 
advertismg  department,  and  in  charge  of 
R.  D.  MacManus,  who  continues  as  the 
head  of  the  bureau. 

In  announcing  its  establishment,  Laur- 
erice  H.  Armour  says:  “In  order  to  develop 


a  bigger  and  broader  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  contact  with  people  in  general  whose 
interests  for  the  moment  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  purchase  of  our  products,  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  divorce  such  ac¬ 
tivities  from  the  advertising  department, 
where  they  have  been  handled  in  the  past, 
and  to  organize  a  separate  and  distinct 
department  of  public  relations  and  to 
center  in  this  department  such  activities 
as  are  necessitated  by  our  desire  to  have 
the  public  know  all  the  details  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  by  our  efforts  to  co-operate  with 
the  public  in  such  matters  as  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  production 
and  sales  of  products.’’ 


Raisin  Growers  Open  European 
Offices 

A  large  appropriation  for  a  special  spring 
advertising  campaign  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  has  been 
made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  Fresno.  Job¬ 
bers  have  been  notified  that  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  cover  about  two  months,  an¬ 
nouncements  emphasizing  the  regular  line 
as  well  as  the  little  Sun  Maid  packages 
appearing  twice  a  week  during  this  period 
in  5,324  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  advertising  will  appeal  to  bakers, 
food  manufacturers  and  the  consuming 
public. 

Stanley  Q.  Grady,  sales  manager  of  the 
organization  recently  returned  to  Fresno 
after  several  months  in  European  markets. 
He  was  accompanied  by  F.  A.  Seymour, 
general  manager,  G.  G.  Watson,  head 
of  the  manufacturing  department,  C.  S. 
Beatty,  assistant  sales  manager  and  E. 
M.  Do  Pcncier,  field  sales  manager.  The 
Sun  Maid  Growers  was  incorporated  'in 
England  and  a  sales  force  with  25  men 
on  the  road  and  an  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion  were  established.  Brokers  to  handle 
Sun  Maid  raisins  were  appointed  in  all 
European  countries. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  Sun 
Maid  Raisin  Growers  will  erect  two  new 
plants  this  year.  One,  which  will  be  at 
Dinuba  will  cost  about  $155,000  and  another 
at  Yuba  City  is  estimated  at  $70,000. 


New  Coffee  Firm  Organized 

Harry  H,  Wolfe,  formerly  coffee  roaster 
for  the  U.  &  J.  Lenson  Co.,  has  taken 
over  the  five-story  building  at  25  Old 
Slip,  New  York,  where  he  will  trade  as 
Harry  H.  Wolfe,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  mer¬ 
chant,  supplying  hotels,  restaurants, 
soda  fountains,  and  handling  roasting  for 
the  coffee  trade.  The  premises  have  been 
remodeled  and  improved  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  handling  and  roasting  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  company  is  now  about  ready 
to  start  operations  on  a.  large  scale.  The 
plant  has  a  roasting  capacity  of  more 
than  10,000  pounds  of  coffee  daily.  Mr. 
Wolfe  has  been  well  known  in  the  coffee 
trade  for  about  ten  years,  and  enjoys  a 
reputation  as  an  expert  roaster.  He 
gained  his  first  roasting  experience  with 
Joseph  Martinson,  with  whom  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  for  about  six  years  until  he  joined 
the  navy  in  1917  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  supply  department  at  Newport.  R.  I. 
Immediately  after  his  discharge  he  was 
made  roaster  for  U.  &  J.  Lenson  Co. 


New  Brokerage  Company 

The  Shampanier  Brokerage  Company, 
Scranton,  Fa.,  was  recently  organized  and 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Garry 
S.  Shampanier,  formerly  connected  with  a 
number  of  companies  in  New  York. 


Plan  to  Educate  Young  Men  for 
Meat  Packing  Trade 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  has  under 
official  consideration  a  development  plan 
submitted  by  Thomas  E.  Wilson  of  Wilson 
&  Co.  which  proposes  the  creation  at  Chi¬ 
cago  of  a  great  national  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  offering  specialized  collegiate  in¬ 
struction  to  young  men  intending  to  enter 
the  packing  industry  and  extension  and 
correspondence  courses  to  men  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  industry;  a  technical  research 
institute,  and  an  industrial  museum. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Oscar  G,  Mayer,  L.  F. 
Swift,  Edward  Morris,  J.  C.  Dodd,  S.  T. 
Nash,  E.  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  A.  T.  Rohe, 
Arthur  Meeker,  Howard  R.  Smith  and 
other  prominent  meat  packers  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  committee  members  of  a  Plan 
Commission  created  to  develop  a  detailed 
programme  and  ways  and  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  it,  for  submission  to  the  entire 
Institute  membership  at  its  convention 
next  fall, 

Mr.  Wilson  who  is  president  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  proposed  the  plan  to  the  executive- 
committee  at  its  February  meeting.  That 
committee,  at  its  April  meeting,  directed 
that  the  plan  be  transmitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Institute  and  that  the  plan 
commission  and  its  committees  be  ap¬ 
pointed  with  instructions  to  proceed  forth¬ 
with. 


Dissolution  Decree  Entered  in 
Sugar  Company  Case 

The  suit  of  the  Government  against  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  for  al¬ 
leged  monopolistic  activities,  which  began 
in  1910  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
has  been  concluded  by  a  dissolution  decree, 
consented  to  by  attorneys  on  both  sides. 
The  decree  specifically  enjoins  the  cor¬ 
poration  from  conspiracies  or  monopolies 
in  the  sugar  industry  and  from  increas¬ 
ing  its  present  holdings  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  stock  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  of  New  Jersey  and  its  compara¬ 
tively  small  holdings  in  the  Great  Western- 
Sugar  Company  and  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company. 

The  decree  also  states  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  cannot  elect  as  its  own  officers 
or  directors,  officials  of  any  of  the  other 
three  companies.  A  decree  of  dissolution 
was  agreed  to  by  attorneys  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Refining  Company  last  De¬ 
cember,  when  they  pointed  out  that 
changes  in  stock  holdings  and  officials 
had  taken  place  since  the  Government  in¬ 
stituted  suit,  so  that  the  practices  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  Government  no  longer 
existed. 


Virginia  Fruit  Growers  Organize 

The  Tri-County  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Warren,  Rappahannock  and  Fau¬ 
quier  counties  was  recently  organized  at 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  and  the  following  officers 
elected :  President  John  W.  Wood,  Linden, 
Va. ;  vice-presidents  George  C.  Ramsey, 
Front  Royal,  J.  Frank  Jones,  Washington, 
Va.  and  J.  Leroy  Baxley,  Markham,  Va.,* 
and  James  P.  Borden,  Front  Royal,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 


Wholesale  Grocers*  Case  Dismissed 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  dis¬ 
missed  formal  proceedings  against  the 
Iowa-Nebraska-Minnesota  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers'  Association  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.  The 
proceeding  was  dismissed  "without  preju¬ 
dice.” 
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WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 

Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Pieserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP  . 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Valuable  Milk  Formula 
For  Under-nourished 
Children 

T^OR  children  who  must  drink  milk — 
and  yet  cannot  take  it  without  dis¬ 
tressing  re-action,  here  is  the  formula 
most  successfully  prescribed  by  emin¬ 
ent  physicians  and  used  in  the  leading 
hospitals  with  the  most  beneficial  re¬ 
sults. 

Soften  one  teaspoonful  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  milk, 
add  one-fourtli  cup  hot  milk  and  stir 
until  dissolved;  then  add  one  and  one- 
half  cups  cold  milk.  Chill,  or  use  hot. 


SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


The  Knox  Books  contain  many  delight¬ 
ful  dishes  for  baby  and  invalid  feeding, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  recipes  for  all 
kinds  of  desserts,  salads,  meat  dishes, 
ice  creams  and  candies.  They  are  free. 
Send  for  them,  enclosing  4c  to  cover 
postage. 


The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


Ill  Knox  Ave. 


Johnstown.  New  York 


KNOX 


PVAIftf 


Gelat in£ 

PACKtD  ft V 

WSIES  B.KN0X  GfUTME  CQ.mc. 

fryt&v&i&i  gK'sa^jr*  A 

mm . ■ mf 


Plain  for  general  use.  The  orig¬ 
inal  unflay  j reel,  unsweetened 

package. 


1  he  " Busy  Housekeeper’s ] 

package.  Contains  Lemon  F/d-O!.! 
roring  in  separate  envelope.  No 
Lemons  required. 


Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 
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Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  re¬ 
cently  were  issued  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and 
trade-mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate 

of  20  cents  each.  State  numoer  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,413,995.  Machine  for  coating  cakes. 

Ferdinand  G,  Salerno,  Chicago. 

1,414,022.  Food  product  and  method  of 
making  the  same.  William  R.  Huston, 
Auburn,  Me. 

1,414,096.  Method  for  the  extraction  of 
the  caffein  from  coffee  beans.  Henry 

Roselius,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

1,414,177.  Method  of  preparing  meat  ex¬ 
tract  in  a  dry  state.  Adolphe  Chalas, 
Paris,  France. 

1.414.213.  Process  of  making  ice  cream. 
Anthony  R.  Sanna,  Chevy  Cnase.  Md. 

1.414.214.  Method  of  making  ice  cream. 
Anthony  R.  Sanna,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

1.414.215.  Method  of  clarifying  ice  cream 
mix.  Anthony  R.  Sanna,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  assignor  to  George  P.  Sacks,  Bradley 
Hills,  Md. 

1,414,275.  Method  of  drying  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Burt  S.  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y., 
assignor  to  Carrier  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

1,414,504.  Apparatus  for  smoking  and 

curing  meat.  Theodore  G.  Crane,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  assignor  to  Airoblast  Corporation. 

1,414,528.  Process  and  apparatus  for  con¬ 
fection  making,  Raymond  S.  Scott,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

1,414,553.  Chocolate-candy  cooler.  Sen- 

terlow  Dempsey,  Chicago. 

1,414,557.  Cereal  and  fruit  beverage. 

Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1,414,576.  Food  product.  Hugo  Mock, 

New  York. 

1,414,675.  Food  product.  Joe  Starrels. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1,414,727.  Ice  cream  freezer.  Walter  S. 
Edmands,  Boston. 

1,414,743.  Candy-pulling  machine.  Ray¬ 
mond  Lopez,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1,414,831.  Machine  or  apparatus  for 
wrapping  cakes  or  blocks,  such  as  cara¬ 
mels  or  other  sweetmeats.  Henry  Rose, 
Gainsborough,  England. 

1,414,859.  Apparatus  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  meat  and  other  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances.  1  Louis  F.  Bullot,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia. 

1,415,010.  Apparatus  for  drying  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  substances.  George 
H.  Benjamin,  New  York. 

1,415,011.  Tunnel-kiln.  George  H.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  New  York. 

1,415,137.  Process  of  making  prepared 
food.  Duncan  M.  Anderson,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario. 

1,415,296.  Machine  for  separating  flesh 
from  the  skin  and  bones  of  fish.  James  J. 
Barry,  East  Boston,  assignor  to  L.  Pickert 
Fish  Co.,  same  place. 

1,415,458.  Fruit  coring,  sizing,  and  slic¬ 
ing  machine.  Elgie  J.  Lewis,  Middleport, 
N.  Y. 

1,415,469.  Process  of  improving  the  odor, 
taste,  and  digestibility  of  raw  yeast  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  it  as  edible  yeast. 
Hermann  Plauson.  Hamburg  Germany. 

1,415,669.  Process  for  the  production  of 
’"e  cream.  Lee  H.  P.  Maynard,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  George 
P.  Sacks,  Bradley  Hills,  Md. 

1,415,715.  Process  for  making  ice  cream 
mix.  Anthony  R.  Sanna,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  Assignor  to  George  P.  Sacks,  Brad¬ 
ley  Hills,  Md. 


1,415,893.  Food  product  and  process. 

George  Moore,  Joplin,  Mo. 

1.415.942.  Process  for  forming  cheese. 

Julius  R.  Meyers,  Glencoe,  Ill. 

1.415.943.  Process  of  matting  cheese. 

Julius  R.  Meyers,  Glencoe,  Ill. 

1.415.944.  Process  of  cheese  packing. 

Julius  R.  Meyers,  Glencoe,  Ill. 

1,416,053.  Process  of  extracting  butter 
fat  or  oil  from  milk  and  cream.  Charles 
E.  North,  New  York. 

1,416,128.  Process  of  treating  nut  ker¬ 
nels  to  produce  food  ingredients.  Howard 
R.  and  Lillian  E.  Scott,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

1,416,284.  Process  of  producing  sulpho- 
aromatic  substances  for  use  in  the  decom¬ 
position  of  fats.  Arne  Godal,  Vestre  Aker, 
Norway. 

1,416,372.  Process  of  preparing  stable 
predigested  foods.  Eudo  Monti,  Turin. 
Italy. 

1,416,387.  Food  product  and  process  of 
making  the  same.  Daniel  G.  Sell,  Kansas 
City,  Mo, 

1,416,585.  Separator  for  nut  meats  from 
broken  nuts.  Arthur  Stables,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

1,416,588.  Food.  Benjamin  F.  Swazey, 
Buffalo,  Minn. 


Japanese  Salmon  Canning  Indus¬ 
try  Is  Growing 

The  salmon  canning  industry  of  Japan 
steadily  improved  during  1921,  says  the 
“Japan  Advertiser.”  The  output  for  the 
year  is  reported  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  at  700,000  boxes  of  48  one-pound 
cans,  compared  with  500,000  boxes  for  1920. 
In  1921  about  500,000  boxes  were  exported. 
More  pink  salmon  than  red  was  caught 
last  year  in  the  Siberian  waters. 

Italy  to  Be  Self-Supporting  in  Sugar 
Next  Year 

With  a  fair  farming  season  Italy  should 
be  self-supporting  in  sugar  next  year,  but 
the  prospect  of  exports  of  sugar  on  a 
large  scale  are  remote,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  from  A.  P.  Dennis  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  in  Rome.  State  sugar 
control  will  be  abolished  about  the  middle 
of  August,  according  to  official  statement 
by  the  Italian  Government  and  imports 
of  raw  sugar  from  the  present  until  then 
are  estimated  at  10,000  metric  tons  by  the 
Government,  with  about  10,000  metric  tons 
of  refined  sugar  imported  privately  under 
license.  There  has  been  a  marked  rise  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in 
Italy  recently,  which  is  attributed  partly 
to  the  higher  standard  of  living  which 
prevails  and  partly  to  the  development 
of  the  crystallized  fruit  and  other  sugar¬ 
consuming  industries. 


Utah  Sugar  Company  Is  Incorporated  for 

$200,000 

The  Franklin  Country  Sugar  Company. 
Freston,  Utah,  has  been  incorporated  in 
that  state  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000 
and  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Pingree 
-Sugar  Company  at  Preston,  which*  it  has 
occupied  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
company  announces  that  a  factory  will  be 
built  at  Preston.  The  company  was 
formerly  at  Corcoran,  Calif.  Officers  are: 
President,  Arthur  H.  Gould,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  vice-president,  Ezra  Richardson, 
Ogden;  secretary,  E.  A.  Nickerson, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  -and  directors,  J.  H.  F. 
Last  and  Charles  Zeimer  of  Ogden,  B.  M. 
Arkens  of  San  Francisco,  Arthur  L.  Gray 
of  Seattle  and  E.  P.  Ellison  of  Lavton, 
Utah. 


Michigan  Canners  Hold  Annual 
Convention 

The  development  of  disease  resistant 
strains  in  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  play  a  vitally  important  role  in  the 
wiping  out  of  many  stubborn  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  according  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Coons, 
plant  pathologist,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  who  spoke  before  the  annual 
spring  convention  of  the  Michigan  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  in  Grand  Rapids.  This 
will  without  question  prove  to  be  the 
logical  method  of  exterminating  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  he  said  and  pointed  out  that  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  have  already  been 
conducted  along  these  lines  with  cabbages, 
clergy,  beans  and  tomatoes. 

The  tentative  draft  of  new  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  pack,  sanitation  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  canning  factories  in  Michigan  was 
announced  by  William  J.  Hartman,  state 
director  of  Foods  and  Markets.  He  said: 
“This  inspection  is  going  to  be  so  rigid 
that  no  canner  can  come  into  my  office 
next  fall  and  say  that  certain  canners  in 
the  state  got  by  the  inspection  because  of 
partiality  or  politics.”  He  said  that  the  in¬ 
spection  would  be  both  uniform  and  fair 
in  every  detail. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  department  of  information  and  the 
National  Canners’  research  laboratories 
was  outlined  by  Dr.  Woodbury  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association,  These  labora¬ 
tories,  he  said,  conduct  investigations  into 
the  numerous  poisoning  cases  attributed 
to  consumption  of  impure  canned  goods 
and  the  department  of  information  makes 
the  results  known  to  the  public. 


Dietitians  to  Have  Exhibit  at 
Washington  Meeting 

Space  for  exhibits  at  the  1922  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct,  16  to  18,  is 
being  alloted.  Several  new  features,  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  exhibitors,  including  space 
on  the  program  of  the  association,  are 
said  to  have  been  arranged.  There  has 
been  a  temporary  delay  in  providing  data 
on  the  space  for  exhibits,  because  of  the 
recent  fire  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 
Reservations  are  in  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  T. 
Shafer,  chairman  of  the  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Corn  Sugar  Commercially  Pro¬ 
duced  at  Iowa  Plant 

The  first  carload  of  sugar  made  from 
corn  has  been  shipped  from  the  plant  of 
the  Penick  &  Ford  Company,  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  according  to  a  statement  by  that 
company.  The  corn  sugar  was  produced 
by  a  new  process,  said  by  the  company 
to  have  proved  to  be  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  plant,  which  has  been 
manufacturing  starch  and  corn  sirup 
was  recently  closed  down,  but  has  re¬ 
sumed  operations  on  the  new  product. 

New  York  Fruit  Exchange  Elects  Officers 

The  eleven  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Fruit  Exchange,  which  were  selected  at 
the  recent  annual  election,  have  selected 
the  following  officers  of  the  exchange  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Commissioner  A.  Camp, 
re-elected  president  and  Harry  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  vice-president;  L.  G.  Marino,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Oscar  G.  Wentz,  secretary.  James 
II.  Greason  was  selected  for  treasurer  but 
declined.  Oscar  G.  Wentz,  secretary,  suc- 
eeedes  the  late  Antonio  Zucca. 
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British  Gaining  Control  of  American 
Coffee  Markets 

San  Francisco's  pre-eminence  as  the  dis¬ 
tributing'  point  for  Central  American  cof¬ 
fees,  gained  since  the  war  'is  seriously 
threatened  according  to  a  report  from 
Consul  Waterman  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
Costa  Rican  coffee  is  now  selling  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  18  to  20  cents  alongside  railroad 
track  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  price  is  from  13  to  1514  cents. 
While  the  weakness  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  is  due  to  recent  large  shipments  of 
Colombian  coffee,  the  circumstance  re¬ 
mains  that  London  prices  are  much  higher 
than  American  and  that  practically  all 
of  the  remaining  Costa  Rican  coffee  is 
being  diverted  to  London.  The  closing  of 
several  of  the  Far  Eastern  ports  also 
handicaps  the  American  market,  and  when 
the  full  pre-war  competition  for  Central 
American  coffees,  including  most  of  the 
European  countries,  begins  to  Iip  felt,  it 
will  require  all  the  efforts  of  American 
coffee  importers  to  retain  the  Central 
American  trade  and  they  will  have  to  I  e 
content  with  cheaper  markets. 


Beef  Now  Selling  in  China 

Chinese  prejudice  against  beef  is  gradu¬ 
ally  being  broken  down,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  received  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  this 
article  is  entering  more  largely  into  con¬ 
sumption.  The  cow  is  not  regarded  as  a 
sacred  animal  in  China  as  in  some  of  the 
other  oriental  countries  but  is  used  so  ex¬ 
tensively  in  agriculture  that  if  its  flesh 
were  devoted  to  food  purposes  a  scarcity 
of  animals  for  plowing,  grinding,  etc., 
would  ensue,  and  it  has  only  been  in  the 
last  decade  that  cattle  have  been  used 
for  food  purposes.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 


mand  for  canned  meats  in  China  and  all 
varieties  may  be  found  in  every  large 
city  store.  It  is  a  very  common  practice 
for  persons  to  send  presents  of  tinned 
foods  to  friends  on  festive  occasions,  such 
as  marriages,  and  travelers,  too,  find  it 
most  useful  and  convenient  to  include  cans 
of  provisions  with  them  when  journeying 
in  China. 


Outlook  Gloomy  for  French  Olive  Oil 
Products 

Economic  conditions  in  France  will  seri¬ 
ously  handicap  the  production  of  olive  oil, 
reports  Consul  Maybrook  at  Nice.  While 
the  olive  crop  for  the  year  1922  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  and  the  quality  of  oil  will 
no  doubt  be  high,  the  commercial  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  ex¬ 
porters.  In  1921  the  price  of  olive  oil 
was  about  40  francs  per  gallon  with  an 
average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  dollar 
being  13.50  francs;  at  the  present  time 
the  same  quality  oil  is  sold  at  20  francs 
per  gallon,  with  an  average  April  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  11  francs. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  edition  of  the 
Orrin  Thacker  Red  Book  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers.  semi-jobbers,  chain  stores,  etc..,  has 
recently  been  published.  In  thin  new  edi¬ 
tion  are  listed  over  6,000  names,  including 
over  4,800  wholesale  grocers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  over  1,609  semi¬ 
jobbers,  chain  stores,  etc.  A  tabulation  in 
this  Red  Book  shows  the  number  of  names 
listed  in  each  state.  Population  of  states 
and  cities  is  given,  and  the  county  in  which 
each  city  is  located  is  designated.  The 
Red  Book  is  published  by  the  Orrin  Thack¬ 
er  Directory,  33  West  Gay  Street,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  sells  for  $2  the  copy,  post¬ 
paid. 


John  Stuart  President  of  Quaker  Oats 
Company 

H.  P.  Crowell  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company.  John  Stuart,  previously 
vice-president,  was  elected  president.  The 
directors  voted  to  resume  dividend  pay¬ 
ment  on  common  stock,  declaring  a  quar¬ 
terly  distribution  of  2  per  cent  to  holders 
of  record  July  1.  The  previous  dividend 
on  common  stock  was  in  April,  1921. 


Cream  of  Wheat  Company  Cited  by  Trade 
Commission 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  formal  complaint  against  the  Cream 
of  Wheat  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  respondent  is  given  thirty  days  in 
which  to  reply,  after  which  the  case  will 
be  tried  on  its  merits.  The  complaint 
charges  the  respondent  with  maintenance 
of  resale  prices  contrary  to  Section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 


Our  1922  Sugar  Exports  Make  NeW  “High 
Record"’ 

Sugar  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  with  this  month, 
the  fiscal  year  1922,  will  probably  exceed 
those  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  our  ex¬ 
port  trade.  The  United  States,  says  the 
Trade  Record  of  The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  has  enormously  increased  its  ex¬ 
portation  of  refined  sugar. 

The  total  quantity  of  refined  sugar  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  was  50,000,000  pounds,  jumping 
to  549,000,000  in  1915,  1.630  000,000  in  1916, 
1.250,000,000  in  1917,  a  little  over  1,000,000,- 
000  in  1919,  1,444,000,000  in  1920,  500  000,000 
in  1921,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  seems 
likely  to  approximate  1,750, 000, 000  pounds, 
or  more  than  in  any  earlier  year. 


31  NORTH  STATE  ST. 


ESTABLISHED  1893 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

COMMERCIAL  -  FOOD  -  MILLING  -  BAKING  -  MEDICAL  ANALYSES 

X-RAY  LABORATORY— IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  Applied  to  Manufacturing  Processes,  Patent  Matters, 

Legal  Affairs  and  Industrial  Problems 

Flour,  Grain,  Feeds  and  All  Kinds  of  Food  Analyzed  for  Purity,  Quality, 

Composition  and  Preparation 

WATER  AND  MILK  ANALYZED - SANITARY  PROBLEMS  STUDIED  AND  CORRECTED 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINE  ANALYZED  FOR  STRENGTH,  PURITY  AND  COMPOSITION 
DISINFECTANTS  AND  GERMICIDES  EXAMINED  FOR  STRENGTH 
EXPERT  STAFF  OF  CONSULTANTS - COURT  AND  EXPERT  SERVICE 

TO  GUARD  YOUR  HEALTH  USE  OUR  ANNUAL  “KEEP  WELL  SERJICE" 


ROYAL 

BakinoPowder 

Adds  Healthful  QualltlestoMood 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Gluten  Flour 

40%  GLUTEN 
Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

Manufactured  by 
FARWELL  &  RHINES 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to 
protect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends 
largely  upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the 
application.  Information  about  obtaining  patents  sent 
on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 
Continental  Trust  Building  -  -  -  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Here  are  a  few 
HOME  TESTED  products  — 

used  day  after  day  by  capable  Housekeepers  in  just  the 
same  way  your  customers  use  them  in  their  homes  and 
found  so  satisfactory  under  this  practical  test  of  home  service 
that  their  manufacturers  have  been  given  our  Certificate  of 
Approval  and  the  right  to  mark  their  goods  with  the  Priscilla  Seal. 

All  tests  for  chemical  purity  are  made  in  the  splendid  laboratories 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  A.  G.  Woodman— but  it  is  the  continued  use  in  a  real  home 
that  makes  the  Priscilla  tests  unique. 

And  this  feature  makes  one  of  the  strongest  sales-appeals  you  can 

use _ you  will  always  find  women  more  willing  to  try  a  product 

that  other  housewives  have  used  and  approved  than  one 
without  such  recommendation. 

Complete  information  about  our  work,  and  the 
sales-building  value  of  the  Priscilla  Seal 
will  be  sent  you  from  our  Boston 
office.  Write  for  it— to-day! 


•PRISCILLA  (fern,  noun) 
one  who  delights  in  her 
home;  good  housekeeper. 


Modern  Priscilla 
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Dehydrated  Pumpkin  Flour 

A  New  Product  Which  Has  Not  Yet  Developed  Its 
Full  Commercial  Possibilities 


PI  MPKI 


California  packi nc  corporation 

_ _ CFFICt  SAN  FPANCISCO.  Cfa_ 


By  ARTHUR  W.  CHRISTIE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fruit  Products  University  of  California 


PUMPKIN  PIE  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  kinds  of  that  typical 
American  preparation,  pie,  a 
standard  dessert  in  the  lowliest  board¬ 
ing  house  as  well  as  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  cafe.  To  make  good  pie  is,  or  at 
least  should  be,  an  accomplishment 
of  every  housewife  and  baker.  Except 
for  its  limited  use  as  stock  feed  and 
for  Hallowe’en  decorations,  most  pump¬ 
kin  eventually  finds  its  use  in  pies 
From  Colonial  times  until  a  few  years 
ago,  pumpkin  pie  was  only  associated 
with  late  fall  “when  the  frost  is  on 
the  pumpkin,”  reaching  the  height  of 
its  glory  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Thanks  to  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  canning,  pumpkin  pie  can  now 
be  relished  throughout  the  year.  The 
great  increase  in  the  production  of 
canned  pumpkin  in  recent  years  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  growing  demand  for  this 
excellent  and  convenient  commodity. 
The  more  recent  development  in  dehy¬ 
dration  has  now  introduced  another 
source  of  pumpkin  pie — dehydrated 
pumpkin  flour. 

The  commercial  production  of  this 
new  product  began  in  California  some 
three  years  ago.  The  firm  which  first 
placed  this  product  on  the  market 
under  a  distinctive  brand  is  the  Cala- 
dero  Products  Company  of  Atascadero, 
California.  This  company  is  still  the 
largest  producer  although  the  Middle 


West  has  recently  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  product  and  the 
Wichita  Dehydrated  Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas,  produced  pumpkin 
flour  the  past  season. 

During  the  19  21  season  five  plants 
in  California  dehydrated  4,24  4  tons 
(fresh  weight)  of  pumpkin,  practically 
all  of  which  was  milled  and  packed  by 
the  Caladero  Products  Company. 
Prompted  by  the  interest  in  this  prod¬ 
uct,  the  writer  made  during  the  past 
season,  a  study  of  the  methods  and 
costs  of  dehydrating  pumpkin  in  three 
large  plants.  This  information  was 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  carefully 
controlled  laboratory  experiments  on 
methods  of  dehydrating  pumpkin.  The 
following  summary  indicates  that  the 
dehydration  of  pumpkin  is  a  relatively 
simple  process  and  can  be  carried  on 
very  economically  and  on  a  large  scale. 

The  pumpkin  season  is  an  extended 
one,  usually  beginning  in  October  and 
lasting  well  into  January,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Uninjured  pumpkins  if  stored 
in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  place  will 
keep  for  several  weeks  if  not  piled 
so  deep  as  to  be  crushed.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  for  this  reason,  pumpkins  can 
be  dehydrated  when  no  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  except  apples,  are  avail¬ 
able.  This  enables  plants  dehydrating 
a  variety  of  products  to  prolong  their 
operating  season  and  consequently  re¬ 
duce  their  overhead  costs  per  ton. 


Method  of  Dehydrating 

Many  varieties  of  pumpkin  have 
been  tried  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
which  give  the  greatest  yield  and  best 
quality  of  dried  product,  the  Golden 
Cuschaw,  Winter  Luxury,  California 
Cheese,  Connecticut  Field  and  Boston 
Marrow  being  the  principal  varieties. 
The  Connecticut  Field  and  the  Boston 
Marrow  were  the  main  varieties  de¬ 
hydrated  the  past  season,  these  two 
having  proved  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  Connecticut  Field  is  a  round,  sym¬ 
metrical  pumpkin  with  a  smooth, 
golden  skin  and  yields  one  pound  of 
dried  from  each  14  to  15  pounds  of 
fresh  pumpkin.  The  Boston  Marrow, 
in  reality  a  squash,  is  large  and  ir¬ 
regular  in  shape  with  a  pointed  end 
and  a  rough  deep  reddish  yellow  skin 
and  flesh.  This  variety  not  only  gives 
the  richest  colored  product  but  also 
gives  the  highest  yield,  only  11  to  12 
pounds  being  required  to  produce  one 
pound  dried.  Most  plants  dried  equal 
quantities  of  these  two  varieties,  blend¬ 
ing  the  two  during  milling. 

The  plants  generally  contract  with 
the  growers  in  advance  for  pumpkin 
and  furnish  the  seed.  The  price  in 
1921  was  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  ton, 
f.o.b.  plant. 

After  weighing  in,  the  pumpkins  are 
stored  in  large  piles  from  which  they 
are  trucked  to  a  large  wooden  vat  of 
warm  water.  The  pumpkins  are 
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dried  without  previous  blanching,  the 
best  product  is  obtained  when  the 
trays  of  sliced  pumpkin  are  blanched  in 
a  steam  cabinet  for  some  four  minutes 
before  drying.  This  sets  the  natural 
golden  orange  color  of  the  pumpkin 
which  otherwise  would  bleach  consid¬ 
erably  during  drying.  Excessive 
blanching,  however,  causes  a  loss  in 
weight  due  to  soluble  compounds  and 
makes  the  dried  product  adhere  ten¬ 
aciously  to  the  tray. 

Air-blast  Tunnel  Dehydrator  Used 

The  air-blast  tunnel  dehydrator, 
the  type  which  has  given  the  greatest 
capacity  and  economy  in  California, 


The  drying  time  varied  from  8  to  15 
hours  according  to  the  temperature, 
humidity  and  volume  of  air  used  in 
drying  as  well  as  the  load  per  square 
foot  of  tray  surface.  The  usual  air¬ 
flow  has  been  about  5  00  lineal  feet  per 
minute  betwen  trays. 

Both  laboratory  and  commercial 
scale  tests  showed  that  not  only  could 
pumpkin  be  dried  with  great  rapidity 
but  was  uninjured  by  much  higher 
temperatures  than  those  heretofore 
used.  In  one  test  some  35  tons  of 
sliced  pumpkin  spread  on  slat  trays  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  square  foot 
were  dehydrated  in  a  modern  40  foot 
tunnel  dehydrator  having  an  air-flow 
of  1,000  lineal  feet  per  minute  be¬ 
tween  trays.  The  trucks  of  pumpkin 
were  entered  at  one  end  at  120  deg.  F., 
and  finished  at  the  other  end  .at  185 
deg.  F.  The  drying  time  was  only  six 
hours  and  the  flavor  and  color  perfect¬ 
ly  preserved.  In  another  test  sliced 
pumpkin  was  dehydrated  in  two  hours 
in  a  vertical  vegetable  dehydrator  us¬ 
ing  a  strong  flow  of  air  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  165  deg.  F. 

The  pumpkin  should  be  ground, 
bolted  and  packed  as  soon  as  the  trays 
have  been  renvoved  from  the  dehydra¬ 
tor  and  scraped.  If  stored  in  open 
bins  or  shipped  to  a  milling  plant  in 
boxes  or  sacks,  the  pumpkin  absorbs 
considerable  moisture  from  the  air 
making  it  impossible  to  grind  it  to  a 
flour  without  redrying.  A  mill  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  toothed  beaters  re¬ 
volving  rapidly  within  a  steel  cylinder 
has  given  the  best  results.  The  ground 
flour  is  passed  through  a  vibrating 
sieve  of  7  0  to  80  mesh  and  packed  in 


Splitting  the  pumpkins  and  removing  stems  and  seeds  preparatory  to 

slicing  by  machine 


has  been  used  exclusively  in  dehydra¬ 
ting  pumpkin.  The  usual  method  has 
been  to  enter  the  trucks  of  sliced 
pumpkin  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  about  110  deg. -130  deg.  F.,  and 
move  them  progressively  toward  the 
higher  temperature  until  drying  is 
completed  at  150-160  deg.  F.  The 
pumpkin  must  remain  in  the  dehydra¬ 
tor  until  absolutely  dry  and  crisp  or 
it.  cannot  be  ground  to  a  fine  flour. 


friction  top  cans  to  prevent  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture.  Two  siv.es  of  cans 
are  used:  a  25-lb.  can  for  baker  trade 
and  an  8-oz.  can  for  retail  trade. 

Cost  of  Dehydrating  Pumpkin 
The  writer  carefully  determined  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  dehydrating 
pumpkin  in  three  plants  in  19  21.  The 
results,  which  are  summarized  in  the 
accompanying  table,  do  not  include  the 
(Concluded  on  page  32) 


Loading  cars  with  trays  of  sliced  pumpkin 


washed  by  hand  in  this  vat  in  order  to 
remove  adhering  soil  and  then  thrown 
on  the  cutting  table.  Here  the  “cut¬ 
ter,’’  armed  with  a  heavy  broad  bladed 
knife,  chops  the  pumpkins  in  half  and 
passes  them  along  to  the  seeding  table 
after  also  chopping  out  the  stem.  The 
seeds  and  soft  pulp  in  the  center  of  the 
pumpkins  are  scooped  out  by  men  or 
women  using  a  sharpened  steel  hoop 
on  a  wooden  handle.  The  loss  in 
stems,  seeds  and  pulp  during  these 
operations  varies  from  7  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  original  weight.  The 
seeds  and  adhering  fibre  and  pulp  are 
collected  and  conveyed  to  the  seed 
cleaner,  a  rotary,  toothed  and  per¬ 
forated  cylinder  equipped  with  water 
spray.  The  clean  wet  seed  is  dried  for 
a  few  hours  at  not  above  120  degrees 
F.,  from  22  to  2  4  pounds  of  seed  be¬ 
ing  recovered  per  ton  of  pumpkin.  If 
from  a  pure  strain  of  pumpkin  these 
seeds  are  reserved  for  next  years’ 
planting  or  sold  for  seed.  Pumpkin 
seeds  are  high  in  food  value  and  are 
used  for  stock  feed  also. 

The  seeded  pumpkins  are  next  cut 
into  small  pieces  for  rapid  drying,  sev¬ 
eral  systems  being  used.  In  one  plant 
the  halves  of  pumpkins  are  first  bro¬ 
ken  into  smaller  pieces  which  are  then 
shredded  in  an  ordinary  kraut  cutter. 
Another  plant  passes  the  seeded  pump¬ 
kins  through  a  large  silage  cutter,  pro¬ 
ducing  slices  as  large  and  thick  as  a 
lady’s  hand,  while  a  third  plant  uses  a 
small  rotary  root  cutter,  obtaining 
smaller  slices  about  one-quarter  inch 
thick.  Other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  finer  the  pumpkin  is  cut  up,  the 
faster  and  more  uniformly  it  will  dry. 

The  sliced  or  shredded  pumpkin  is 
spread  on  screen  or  wooden  slat  trays, 
usually  three  feet  square.  The  tray 
load  varies  in  different  plants  from  one 
to  three  pounds  per  square  foot,  the 
plants  with  less  efficient  drying  equip¬ 
ment  using  the  lighter  tray  load  in 
.  order  to  get  uniform  and  thorough 
drying.  The  loaded  trays  are  stacked 
on  special  dehydrater  trucks  holding 
40  or  more  trays  in  two  stacks. 

Although  much  pumpkin  has  been 


Formulating  Official  Food  Standards 

Work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  as  it  Has 

Thus  Far  Progressed  is  Outlined 


By  W.  W.  SKINNER 

Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee 


IT  may  be  postulated  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  units  of  measure 
is  of  prime  importance,  indeed,  in 
most  cases  essential,  to  all  industrial 
activities.  No  intelligent  person,  I 
imagine,  would  for  a  moment  ques¬ 
tion  the  necessity  for  standard  physi¬ 
cal  units  of  measure.  However,  the 
need  for  measures  of  character  and 
quality,  while  no  less  real,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so  well  recognized  or  so  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated. 

In  the  great  industry  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  the  necessity 
for  well  defined  standards  has  in¬ 
creased  with  the  growing  complexity 
of  barter  in  foodstuffs.  Conditions 
have  greatly  changed  from  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  when  the  grocer  filled  the 
sirup  jug  with  New  Orleans  molasses 
drawn  from  a  barrel  in  a  corner  of 
the  store,  weighed  a  pound  of  crackers 
from  a  nearby  box  or  cut  the  butter 
from  the  fresh  roll  recently  brought  in 
by  the  farmer;  all  in  full  view  of 
the  customer  who  could  exercise,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  although  perhaps 
inadequately,  a  certain  judgment  as 
to  the  quality  or  standard  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  purchased.  But  today  molasses 
comes  in  sealed  tins,  crackers  in 
sealed  boxes  and  the  butter  in  oiled 
paper  cartons.  If  you  ask  the  grocer 
about  the  character  or  the  quality  of 
molasses,  he  will  read  you  the  state¬ 
ment  professing  to  give  the  desired 
information,  printed  on  a  fancy  en¬ 
graved  label,  and  if  you  ask  about  the 
quality  of  the  crackers  or  butter,  he 
will  do  likewise.  The  purchaser  buys 
his  package  on  faith,  faith  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  producer  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  as  represented  to  him  by  the 
label.  Because,  however,  in  package 
goods  the  quality  or  character  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  purchaser  at  the  time 
of  sale  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  packaged  goods  are  more  often 
sophisticated  than  bulk  goods.  In¬ 
deed,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
condition  in  the  early  days  of  food 
law  enforcement,  I  think  it  can  be 
safely  asserted  today  that  products  of 
the  very  highest  quality  are  selected 
for  packaging  and  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  products  of  inferior  though  not 
necessarily  objectionable  grade  now 
distributed  largely  in  bulk.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  but  the  most 
potent  is  probably  the  necessity  for  a 
truthful  label  which,  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  purchaser,  identifies  not  only  the 
product  but  the  producer  and  also  the 
place  of  origin,  a  matter  sometimes  of 
considerable  importance  in  judging 
probable  quality. 


Joint  Committee  Recommends 
Standards  For  Food  Products 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  rec¬ 
ommended  the  adoption  of  standards 
or  modifications  in  existing  standards 
for  condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
concentrated  milk,  butter,  renovated 
butter,  cacao  products,  ginger  ale 
flavor  and  ginger  ale,  according  to  a 
statement  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  standards  and  definitions 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  do  not  become  effective  under 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
until  they  have  been  formally 
adopted  and  published  as  a  food  in¬ 
spection  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  nor  do  they  become 
effective  under  State  food  laws 
until  formally  adopted  or  acted  upon 
by  the  authorized  State  representa¬ 
tives. 

Heretofore  the  decisions  of  the 
Joint  Committee  have  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  until  they  were  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists,  or  that  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  of¬ 
ficials,  but  the  Joint  Committee  at 
its  recent  meeting  authorized  the 
chairman  to  make  public  at  once  all 
affirmative  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  This  change  was  made 
because  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  delay  in  announcing  deci¬ 
sions  until  the  meetings  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  often  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  industries  affected. 

The  text  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  are  given  on 
page  31. 


Food  laws  both  Federal  and  State 
are  enacted  to  regulate  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  to  prevent  misbranding  and 
adulteration,  to  require  products  to 
be  what  they  seem,  and  to  require 
products  to  be  of  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  the  producer  declares 
them  to  be,  upon  the  label  or  pack¬ 
age.  Proper  standards  as  units  of 
measure,  therefore,  are  the  essentials 
of  fair  dealing  and  are  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  all  intelligent  and 
efficient  food  law  enforcement  is 
based,  the  formation  of  such  standards 
contributing  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  to  fairness  and  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 


History  of  Food  Standard  Work 

The  importance  of  properly  for¬ 
mulated  food  standards  received  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  an  early  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  pure  food  move¬ 
ment  and  in  1887  the  Bureau  began 
to  publish  data  upon  the  composition 
of  manufactured  foods.  These  latter 
have  since  served  in  part,  as  the  basis 
for  the  formulation  of  standards.  The 
question  of  standards  was  also  early 
considered  both  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  by 
the  American  Dairy  Food  and  Drug 
Officials.  The  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  1897,  nine 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Food  Law,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  formulate  standards  for  food 
products  to  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
secure  closer  agreement  in  the  expert 
interpretation  of  food  analyses  and 
to  serve  as  a  more  perfect  basis  of  com¬ 
parison.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Association  consisting  of  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Dr.  William  Frear  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  M.  A.  Scovell  of  the  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station  and  Dr.  H.  A. 
Weber  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

This  committee  formulated  a  set 
of  provisional  standards,  made  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  official  food  chemists,  and  codi¬ 
fied  existing  food  control  legislation 
especially  relating  to  standards  of 
purity.  The  Committee  made  a  report 
at  the  annual  convention  or  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists  in  November,  1898. 

The  Association  of  American  Dairy 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  in  1901  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
William  Frear  of  Pennsylvania,  R.  E. 
Doolittle  of  Michigan,  and  E.  N.  Eaton 
of  Illinois,  to  confer  with  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  to 
aid  and  encourage  the  early  comple¬ 
tion  of  those  standards.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  reappointed  in  1902.  This 
committee  prepared  a  tentative  draft 
of  definitions  and  standards  which  was 
published  in  the  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  convention. 

Fusion  of  Original  Committees 

In  the  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
signed  June  3,  1902,  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
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Chemists  and  such  other  experts  as  he 
deemed  necessary,  standards  of  purity 
for  food  products  to  determine  what 
were  regarded  as  adulterations,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  various  states  and 
the  courts  of  justice.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  this  authority  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  Wiley,  Frear,  Scovell, 
Jenkins  and  Weber  as  a  committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards.  Thus 
the  original  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists  became  the  first  official  Standards 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  authority  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  though  during  the  last 
two  years  of  this  period  it  was  in 
slightly  different  form.  In  1906  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  included  as 
members  of  the  Committee  to  advise 
him  regarding  standards  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials.  These 
representatives  were  Messrs.  M.  A. 
Scovell,  Elton  Fulmer,  H.  E.  Barnard 
and  Richard  Fischer.  The  standards 
adopted  under  this  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  issued  in  Circular  10,  Cir¬ 
cular  13,  Circular  17  and  Circular  19, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  under  the 
title  “Standards  of  Purity  for  Food 
Products.”  The  first  of  these  circu¬ 
lars  was  issued  in  19  03  and  the  last  on 
June  26,  190  6. 

Committee  on  Legislative  Formed 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
having  become  effective  June  30,  1906, 
the  specific  authority  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  to  fix  standards  was  no  long¬ 
er  considered  necessary  and  was  drop¬ 
ped  from  subsequent  appropriation 
acts.  The  need  for  uniform  standards, 
however,  became  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  as  work  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  prog¬ 
ressed,  and  as  more  of  the  states 
adopted  food  and  drug  control  laws. 
In  1913  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
called  a  meeting  at  Washington  of  all 
Federal  and  State  officials  concerned 
with  the  enforcement  of  food  control 
laws,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
some  effective  methods  of  co-operation 
and,  so  far  as  should  be  practicable, 
securing  uniformity  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  laws  relating  to  the  control  of 
commerce  in  foods  and  drugs.  It  was 
recommended  at  this  meeting  that  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  to  consist  of  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
three  representatives  or  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
and  three  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  accordance  with  that 
recommendation  the  Joint  Committee, 
or  as  it  is  generally  designed  “The 
Standards  Committee,”  as  it  now  ex¬ 
ists  was  organized.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  is  composed,  therefore,  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  three  national  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  most  directly 
concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  food  laws.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 


an  association  of  Federal,  State  and 
Muncipal  officials  who  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  laws  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and 
drugs.  It  also  regulates  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  food  and 
drugs.  The  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  includes  among 
its  members  official  chemists,  whether 
connected  with  State,  Federal  or  Mu¬ 
nicipal  governments,  who  are  under 
any  laws  charged  with  the  analysis  of 
foods  and  drugs.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  interested  in 
food  standards  because  of  its  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  the  Tea  Inspection  Act  and 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  first  representatives  appointed 
on  the  Standards  Committee  from  the 
Association  of  American  Dairy  Food 
and  Drug  Officials  were  Dr.  E.  F. 
Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  of  North 
Dakota,  Dr.  W.  F.  Hand,  State,  Chem¬ 
ist  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Ab¬ 
bott,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Texas.  The  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dr.  Wm.  Frear,  Chemist, 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  Julius  Hortvet,  Chief  Chem¬ 
ist,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Minnesta  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Street, 
Chemist,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,.  The  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Dr.  R.  L.  Emerson,  As¬ 
sistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  Dr.  I.  K.  Phelps,  Chief,  Food 
Control  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

Personnel  of  Present  Joint  Committee 
The  personnel  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  as  at  present  organized  in¬ 
cludes  Dr.  W.  W.  Randall,  Chief,  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Chemistry,  State  Department 
of  Health,  of  Maryland;  Dr.  L.  E. 
Sayre,  Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Rose, 
State  Chemist  of  Florida,  representing 
the  Association  of  American  Dairy 
Food  and  Drug  Officials:  Mr.  Julius 
Plortvet  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  C.  D.  How¬ 
ard,  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Health  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Bailey, 
State  Chemist  of  Connecticut,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists;  Dr.  Wv  W. 
Skinner,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  Chief 
Food  Control  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Doolittle, 
Chief,  Central  Food  Inspection  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  repre¬ 
senting  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  A.  S.  Mitchell  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  executive  officer  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

How  Food  Standards  are  Determined 
The  Joint  Committee  has  no  author¬ 
ity  in  itself  to  put  definitions  and 
standards  into  effect.  It  is  a  recom¬ 
mending  body.  The  definitions  and 
standards  formulated  by  it  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  organizations  which  ap¬ 
point  its  members.  For  instance, 
after  the  Joint  Committee  formulates 
a  standard  for  any  food,  that  standard 


is  referred  to  the  Association  of  Offi¬ 
cial  Agricultural  Chemists  which  may 
approve  and  formally  adopt  it  at  its 
next  annual  session.  In  like  manner 
the  standard  is  referred  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  officials  for  consideration  and 
adoption.  The  standard  is  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who,  if  he  approves,  promulgates  it 
for  the  guidance  of  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  laws  with  which  that  De¬ 
partment  is  charged. 

After  a  standard  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemists,  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Offi¬ 
cials  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  it  is  then  referred  to  the 
various  State  and  City  food  officials. 
Nearly  all  the  states  promptly  adopt 
the  standards  except  those  which  have 
legislation  specifically  prescribing 
some  other  standard.  In  this  way 
many  standards  for  foods  have  been 
promulgated  and  adopted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  very  generally 
by  State  Governments.  The  publica¬ 
tion  containing  the  standards  and  defi¬ 
nitions  is  used  as  a  guide  by  food 
officials,  by  manufacturers  and  by 
courts  of  justice  to  determine  what  a 
food  name  signifies. 

Activities  of  the  Joint  Committee 

The  activities  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  are  governed  by  an  executive  board 
consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  delegations  composing  the  joint 
committee,  together  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  executive  officer  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  executive  board  deter¬ 
mines  the  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  joint  committee  and  may  either 
assign  to  a  referee,  a  sub-committee, 
or  to  the  executive  officer,  the  duty 
of  securing  from  every  available 
source  the  best  data  bearing  upon  a 
product  which  is  to  be  standardized. 
In  doing  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
call  upon  members  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  of 
the  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials,  of  the  various 
Government  Bureaus,  and  scientific 
workers  elsewhere.  The  leaders  in  an 
industry  affected  may  be  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  that  may  have  a  bearing  on 
suitable  standards  for  the  product 
under  consideration.  Not  infrequently 
extensive  research  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  some  member  of 
a  sub-committee  and  studies  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  are  made.  After 
securing  and  collating  information  on 
a  subject,  the  referee  or  executive  offi¬ 
cer  submits  the  summarized  data  to 
■each  member  of  the  committee.  The 
joint  committee  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  formulates  a  proposed  standard 
and  publishes  it  for  the  information 
of  the  trade  and  of  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested.  If  the  proposed  standard  is 
subject  to  worth  while  criticism  or 
there  seems  to  be,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  a  trade  practice  or  trade  con¬ 
troversy  involved,  then  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  may  be  called  to  which  are  in- 
( Concluded  on  page  30) 


Soy  Bean,  The  Most  Perfect  Crop  Plant 

Used  in  the  United  States  Only  In  Recent  Years— Many  Products  Can 

Be  Made  From  It 


IT  might  appear  to  be  a  rash  state¬ 
ment  indeed  to  say  that  any  one 
crop  plant  is  the  most  perfect,  even 
if  all  things  are  not  considered.  But  all 
things  considered,  the  soy  bean  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  best  crop  plant  in  the  most 
ways  that  we  know  of  at  the  present 
time.  Let  us  boldy  state  our  reasons 
for  so  believing  and  then  elaborate  on 
the  subject  more  fully:  It  constitutes 
the  meat  and  the  milk  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  the  Orient.  It  is 
made  into  a  greater  variety  of  products 
for  human  and  animal  consumption 
than  any  other  crop,  corn  not  excepted. 
Its  protein  has  greater  nutritive  value 
than  that  of  any  cereal.  It  contains 
more  vitamines,  A  and  B,  than  any 
other  cereal.  It  produces  more  protein 
to  the  acre  than  any  known  crop  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  legume. 

In  the  year  2838  B.C.,  in  a  Chinese 
materia  medica,  appears  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  soy  bean.  And  it  has  been 
in  use  throughout  the  Orient  since  that 
time  and  probably  before  that  time. 
It  has  been  known  in  this  country 
only  about  a  hundred  years,  and  it  has 
become  a  staple  crop  just  recently. 
But  our  slowness  in  adopting  it  is  no 
iriterion  of  its  merit.  There  are  some 
300  varieties  of  the  bean,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  used  for  human  food 
s  the  “yellow”  bean,  or  Ito  San. 
The  average  composition  of  this 
’ariety  is  as  follows: 

Water  .  6.4  per  cent 

Protein  .  39.3 

Fat  . 18.7 

Carbohydrate  .  24.8 

Ash  .  4j) 

Fiber  .  5.8 

Exceptionally  High  in  Protein 
Thus  we  see  that  it  is  exceptionally 
iigh  in  protein.  This  protein  has 
ertain  colloidal  properties  that  makes 
r  different  from  most  vegetable  pro- 
eins  and  very  similar  to  the  casein 
1  milk.  When  the  finely  ground  beans 
re  boiled  with  water  a  suspension 
ery  much  like  milk  in  appearance 
nd  properties  is  obtained.  It  will 
urdle  with  acids,  it  will  sour  with 
be  proper  organisms,  a  cream  can  be 
eparated  by  centrifuging,  and  sev- 
]al  kinds  of  cheese  can  be  made  from 
In  fact  the  cheese  that  corres- 
onds  to  our  cottage  cheese  is  the 
rimary  food  product  made  from  the 
ean  by  the  Chinese.  The  best  way 
>  convey  an  idea  of  how  the  cheese 
1  made  and  its  value  as  a  food  is  to 
note  from  an  article  by  Professor 
dolph  of  Shantung  Christian  Uni- 
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boy  Bean  One  of  the  Newest 
Foods  in  U.  S. 

1  util  1916  the  soy  bean  had 
been  used  but  little  in  the  United 
States  for  food,  and  only  as  a 
special  diet  for  persons  requiring 
foods  of  a  low  starch  content. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  soy  bean  for 
food.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  many 
schools  of  cookery  and  domestic 
science  have  conducted  success¬ 
ful  experiments  in  utilizing  the 
dried  beans  in  the  manner  of  the 
navy  bean  and  the  green  beans 
when  three-fourths  to  full  grown 
as  a  green-vegetable  bean.  The 
variety  and  palatability  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  bean  can  be 
served  make  it  a  very  desirable 
article  of  food,  and  undoubtedly 
it  will  grow  in  favor  as  it  be¬ 
comes  better  known.  Soy-bean 
meal  or  flour  may  be  used  as  a 
constituent  of  bread,  muffins, 
and  in  pastry. — From  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


versify,  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Soy  bean  cheese.  In  manufactur¬ 
ing  bean  cheese  the  soy  beans  are 
ground  up  with  water  and  strained. 
The  resulting  colloidal  solution  is  the 
soy  bean  milk,  and  has  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  cow’s  milk.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  slightly  greater  than  the 
latter.  The  bean  residue  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  sieve  Is  used  as 
feed  for  hogs.  Upon  coagulation,  this 
solution  yields  the  soy  bean  curd,  often 
called  Chinese  cheese.  As  far  as  is 
known,  there  are  four  agents  employed 
in  China  to  effect  this  coagulation. 
These  are:  (1)  lu,  the  solid  residue 
prepared  by  the  evaporation  of  salt 
bittern;  (2)  gypsum;  (3)  swam  giang, 
the  soured  bean  milk  whey  remaining 
from  the  previous  coagulation  of  bean 
curd;  and  (4)  vinegar.  The  quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials  employed  and  the  der- 
tails  of  manipulation  vary,  of  course, 
over  different  parts  of  China.  A  large 
variety  of  substances  could  be  used  to 
effect  this  coagulation. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  con¬ 
sumption  of  bean  curd  in  China,  the 
industry  does  not  center  in  large  fac¬ 
tories,  but  myriads  of  small  shops,  as 
numerous  as  our  own  candy  stores  and 
fruit  stands,  make  and  supply  the 
daily  needs  in  bean  curd  for  the  mil¬ 


lions  throughout  the  Chinese  republic. 
Every  small  town  has  at  least  one 
bean  curd  shop.  Good  bean  curd 
must  be  manufactured  fresh  every 
day.  The  coagulated  curd  is  white  in 
color  and  resembles  our  cottage 
cheese.  After  coagulation  it  is 
pressed  between  cloths,  cut  up  into 
squares  or  moulded  into  cakes  about 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
thick,  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  house¬ 
wife.  A  cake  of  the  size  indicated 
costs  approximately  $.01  in  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency.  The  cakes  of  bean  curd  may 
also  be  salted  and  dried,  yielding  a 
product  which  resembles  our  cream 
cheese. 

Tradition  says  that  the  manufacture 
of  soy  bean  curd  was  originated  in 
China  in  164  B.C.,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Han  Wen,  a  man 
named  Liu  An,  the  duke  of  Hwai  Nan. 
The  common  Chinese  name  for  soy 
bean  curd  is  dou  fu,  often  romanized 
tofu;  and  the  classical  name  is  li  chi, 
probably  meaning  “the  morning  pray¬ 
er.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
China  at  the  present  day  the  bean 
curd  is  made  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  sold  at  daybreak. 

Liu  An  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
Buddhist  monks,  and  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  he  invented  this  bean 
curd  in  order  to  provide  a  change  or 
delicacy  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
monastic  ration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
bean  curd  is  a  real  delicacy  if  care¬ 
fully  made  and  well  cooked.  Chinese 
who  are  connoisseurs  on  the  subject 
assert  that  when  so  prepared  it  has 
the  taste  of  pig’s  brain.  Americans 
and  Europeans  eating  Chinese  food 
often  eat  carefully  prepared  bean  curd 
thinking  it  is  pork.  With  sugar  it 
produces  a  dish  like  custard.  Pre¬ 
pared  with  salt  it  resembles  scram¬ 
bled  eggs. 

The  Tsinan  variety  of  bean  curd  is 
made  exclusively  with  the  use  of  lu 
as  a  coagulating  agent.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  the  analyses  of  bean  curd 
are  compared  with  that  of  common 
cottage  cheese. 

TABLE  I 

Analysis  of  soy  bean  curd  compared  with 
cottage  cheese 

Cot-  Dried 

Soy  bean  tage  soy  bean 
curd  cheese  curd 
per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 


Water  . 

.  82.83 

53.0 

43.2 

Protein  . 

.  10.00 

19.6 

25.0 

Fat  . 

3.67 

23.2 

12.6 

N-free  extract  . . 

2.70 

2.1 

5.8 

Ash  . 

0.80 

2.1 

13.4 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
bean  curd  that  the  water  content  of 
the  bean  curd  manufactured  by  any 
one  shop  is  .quite  constant.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  showed  that  it  was  constant 
within  one  or  two  per  cent.  If  calcu¬ 
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lated  on  the  basis  of  water-free  con¬ 
tent,  the  above  analyses  indicate  that 
bean  curd  is  somewhat  richer  in  pio- 
tein  than  the  curd  obtained  from  cow’s 
milk,  although  it  is  lower  in  fat  value. 

The  ash  of  the  local  soy  bean  curd 
was  also  analyzed.  Table  II  indicates 
the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  soy 

bean.  .  _  , 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  higher  values  for  calcium, 
sodium,  and  chlorine  in  the  ash  of  the 
soy  bean  curd.  The  nutrition  work  on 
the  soy  bean  itself,  referred  to  above, 
indicated  that  its  shortcoming  lay  in 
the  low  values  for  these  important 
mineral  constituents.  It  would  seem, 
however,  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
one  of  the  soy  bean  products,  that  not 
only  has  a  refined  preparation  of  pro¬ 
tein  been  produced,  but  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  have  been  added  just  those  in¬ 
organic  substances  which  help  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  rank  of  a  food  of  high 
physiological  value. 

table  II 

Analysis  of  ash  of  soy  bean  curd 
(In  percentage  of  water-free  portion) 

Ash  of  Ash  of 
Soy  bean  curd  soy  bean 


CaO 

per  cent 
.  0.57 

per  cent 
0.25 

ivrp-n 

.  0.60 

0.50 

o  . 

. .  0.71 

2.48 

Na  o 

.  0.33 

0.19 

t=>  o  . 

.  0.79 

1.88 

-*2^5  . 

Cl  . 

.  0.38 

0.005 

s  . 

.  0.09 

TTp  . 

.  0.01 

- 

Experiments 

That  the 

Have  Shown  High  Vita- 
mine  Content 
protein  of  this  cheese  is 

of  the  highest  value  in  human  and 
animal  nutrition  is  proved  by  the 
many  examples  to  be  seen  in  China. 
Bird  dealers  steal  the  wild  nestlings 
and  feed  them  on  nothing  but  curd 
until  they  are  able  to  feed  themselves. 
In  the  Buddhist  monasteries  the  curd 
forms  a  very  large  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  consecrated  baby  clear  through 
childhood.  The  Chinese  coolie,  noted 
for  his  physical  endurance  and  his 
resistance  to  disease  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  obtains  the  greater 
portion  of  his  protein  from  bean  curd. 

These  practices  are  the  result  of  the 
“art”  of  the  Orientals.  The  “science” 
of  the  Occidentals  has  but  recently 
verified  the  soundness  of  these  prac¬ 
tices.  Hat  feeding  experiments  have 
proved  the  unusual  perfection  of  the 
soy  bean  proteins  for  growth,  and  the 
conspicuously  high  content  of  vita- 
mines  A  and  B  in  the  bean.  The  only 
shortcoming  of  this  food  is  in  the  min¬ 
erals,  it  being  low  in  calcium,  sodium, 
and  chlorine. 

An  unusual  thing  about  the  make-up 
of  this  bean  is  that  there  is  no  starch 
in  it.  The  carbohydrates  consist  of 
a  small  amount  of  sugar  and  a  large 
amount  of  galactans.  For  this  reason 
soy  beans  have  recently  assumed  an 
important  place  in  the  dietary  of  dia¬ 
betics.  Some  Japanese  digestion  ex¬ 
periments  reported  by  Oshimta  in  Bul¬ 
letin  159,  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  IT.  S.  D.  A.,  show  that  these 
carbohydrates  are  digested  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  73  to  80  per  cent,  which  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
cereals. 


The  Soy  Bean  Plant 

About  a  fifth  of  this  bean  is  oil.  A 
part  of  this  becomes  suspended  in  the 
bean  milk  in  extremely  fine  droplets, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  (he  latter.  The  pure  oil  is  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
obtained  like  all  other  seed  oils,  by 
extraction  by  pressure.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Orient  this  oil  is  used  for  fuel; 
but  mostly  is  it  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Europe,  where  it  takes 
its  place  by  the  side  of  other  veget¬ 
able  oils.  A  considerable  amount  of 
it  is  hydrogenated.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Central  Laboratory,  South  Man¬ 
churia  railroad,  says  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  of  that  region  is  the 
growing  of  soy  beans  and  the  press¬ 
ing  of  the  oil  for  export.  A  whole 
division  of  that  laboratory  is  given 
over  to  the  investigation  of  this  bean 
and  its  possible  uses.  The  press 
cake  is  used  mainly  for  fertilizer,  al¬ 
though  obviously  it  must  have  great 
feeding  value,  either  in  its  raw  or  in 
some  modified  form. 

Shoyu  one  of  Best  Known  Products 
It  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  that  more  different  prod¬ 
ucts  are  made  from  this  crop  than 
from  any  other.  Space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  enumeration  of  these.  But 
mention  must  be  made  of  shoyu,  a 
product  very  generally  known  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
a  condiment  that  had  its  origin  cen¬ 
turies  ago  in  China  or  Japan,  and  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Oriental 
cuisine  today  as  salt  is  of  ours.  The 
best  authorities  place  the  annual  con¬ 


sumption  of  this  sauce  at  eleven 
quarts  per  person.  Chop  suey  owes  its 
characteristic  flavor  to  this  material, 
which  is  now  made  in  the  United  States 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Oshima  describes  the  making  of  soy 
sauce  as  follows: 

In  the  preparation  of  shoyu,  nearly 
equal  parts  of  beans,  wheat,  and  salt, 
and  double  the  quantity  of  water  are 
used.  The  wheat  is  roasted  and  pul¬ 
verized.  The  beans  are  steamed  and 
mashed,  .  .  .  cooled  to  about  40  degrees 
C.  and  the  powdered  wheat  added  (70 
parts  of  beans  to  30  of  wheat),  and 
mixed.  Spores  of  Aspergillus  niger 
are  then  added  and  the  mass  spread 
on  trays,  about  3  liters  on  a  tray,  and 
the  trays  stacked  away  ...  in  a  cel¬ 
lar,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept 
somewhat  about  4  degrees  C.  After 
20  to  25  hours  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  will  be  found.  With  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  there  is  an  en¬ 
ergetic  evolution  of  heat  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Ventilation  and  cooling  are 
now  necessary.  .  .  .  The  temperature 
...  is  kept  not  far  from  27  degees 
to  28  degrees  C.  In  about  six  days 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  is  com¬ 
pleted.  .  .  .  The  material  is  then  dried 
and  ground. 

To  the  shoyu-koji  thus  prepared  .  .  . 
are  added  water  and  salt.  .  .  .  This 
material  is  kept  in  casks  and  allowed 
to  ferment.  It  is  stirred  from  time 
to  time,  the  stirring  being  at  more  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  as  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  advances.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  continued  for  one  to  two  years, 
though  often  as  long  as  five  years.  The 
mass  is  filtered  and  pressed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  .  .  .  and  heated  in  a 
double  boiler  to  7  0  to  100  C.  for  two 
or  three  hours,  after  which  it  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time.  To  improve 
the  taste,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  quantity 
of  sugar  or  sweet  cake  during  the 
heating  process. 

The  composition  of  soy  sauce  is  as 
follows: 

Per  cent 


Total  solids .  39 

Protein .  9.3 

Carbohydrates .  5 

Acid  (as  lactic) .  1-2 

Common  salt  . .  16 


Corn  is  often  called  the  King  o 
Crops,  and  indeed  it  does  produce 
more  calories  of  human  and  anima 
food  per  acre  than  any  other  crop 
But  the  soy  bean  produces  twice  a 
much  protein  per  acre  as  any  othe 
crop  as  the  following  table  shows: 


Lbs.  protein 
Yields  per  acre 

Food  per  acre  (digest-  Calor. 

Products  Bu.  Lbs.  ible)  per  acr 

Corn  .  35  1,960  147.0  3.124,24 

Sw’t  potatoes  110  5,940*  53.5  2,851,21 

Irish  potatoes  100  6,000  66.0  1,908,0C 

Rye  .  20  1,200  118.8  1,807,2( 

Wheat  .  20  1,200  110.4  1,788, Oi 

Rice,  unpol...  40  1,154  55.4  1,684,8-1 

Rice,  polished  . .  1,086  50.0  1,581,21 

Soy  beans  ...  16  960  294.7  1,534,0< 

Peanuts  .  34  524  126.2  1.265.01 

Oats  .  35  784t  89.4  1,254,41 

Beans  .  14  840  157.9  1,123.0> 

Cowpeas  .  10  600  116.4 

Buckwheat  ..  24  600t  34.5  ‘751, St 


*  54  pounds  per  bushel, 
t  Hulled  kernels, 
t  Flour. 


"Clean  Food"  Campaign  Is  Being  Launched 

Organizers  of  Movement  Hope  to  Protect  All  Edible  Products  in 

Transportation  and  Other  Handling 


THE  Clean  Food  Association,  505 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  a  nation-wide 
condition  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
food  we  eat  can  be  remedied,  and  the 
problems  incident  thereto  solved  with¬ 
out  mud  slinging,  prosecution  and 
court  procedure.  The  association  is 
attempting  to  bring  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  situation  and  the  need 
in  the  food  handling  business  from 
the  producing  plant  to  the  table  of  the 
consumer.  It  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  putting  all  foodstuffs  under  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  time  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  handling,  retail  sales,  delivery 
and  storage  in  the  home  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  food  situation  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  food  which  leaves  the  pro¬ 
ducing  plant  clean,  becomes  filthy  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  table  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  filth  is  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  transportation,  including  trucking, 
retail  display,  handling  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  loose  methods  of  delivery. 

The  Clean  Food  Association  is  an 
organization  which  is  planning  by 
means  of  education,  publicity  and  in¬ 
formation  to  do  the  following  things: 

To  call  public  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  conditions. 

To  correct  the  present  conditions  of 
uncleanliness  in  the  handling,  trans¬ 
portation  and  delivery  of  food. 

The  institution  of  the  package  sys¬ 
tem  of  food  handling  in  all  grocery 
stores. 

Instituting  in  the  bakery  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  bakery  goods  including 
pies,  by  the  universal  use  of  bags,  car¬ 
tons  and  wrappers. 

Instituting  the  small  package  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  handling  and  sale  of  con¬ 
fectionery  in  all  its  forms. 

Instituting  the  universal  use  of  the 
wrapper,  protected  carton  and  pack¬ 
age  in  the  handling  and  delivery  of 
milk  and  butter. 

Instituting  the  universal  use  of  the 
package  and  wrapper  in  the  handling, 
display,  sale  and  delivery  of  all  meats 
and  fish. 

Instituting  the  universal  use  of  the 
wrapper  and  package  in  the  handling 
of  fresh  fruits  and  berries. 

To  advocate  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  include,  as  permanent 
features,  the  protection  of  food  in  the 
various  phases  of  its  manufacture  and 
distribution. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
organization  properly  developed  and 
financed  to  do:  The  necessary  research 
work,  the  necessary  advertising  and 
publicity  work,  educational  work,  and 


O.  B.  Towne,  General  Manager  of  the 
Clean  Food  Association 


legal  and  legislative  work.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  contemplates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  departments  of  activity  to 
cover  these  very  lines. 

Flan  of  Campaign 
The  contact  with  the  public  and  the 
method  of  procedure  whereby  the  above 
purposes  and  methods  are  to  be  set 
forth  are  as  follows: 

A.  Display  advertising  of  present 
conditions  and  their  remedy. 

B.  Informative  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles. 

C.  General  use  of  the  films,  stere- 
opticon  lectures  and  the  like. 

D.  Demonstrations  of  the  use  and 
value  of 

a.  The  package. 

b.  The  container. 

c.  The  wrapper. 

d.  Other  mediums  of  display, 
handling  and  delivery  which  will 
meet  the  present  problem  of  un- 
cleaniness. 

e.  The  package  store 

1.  Bakery. 

2.  Meat  market. 

3.  Grocery  store. 

4.  Confectionery  store. 

5.  Soda  fountain  and  ice 
cream  parlor. 

E.  General  distribution  of  all  in¬ 
formative  data  through 

a.  Civic  organizations  and  as¬ 
sociations. 

1.  Chambers  of  Commerce. 


2.  Women’s  civic  clubs  and 
societies. 

3.  City  improvement  organi¬ 
zations  and  officers. 

x.  Food  committees. 

y.  Food  inspection  officers. 

z.  Health  boards  and  offi¬ 
cers. 

4.  Specialized  civic  associa¬ 
tions. 

w.  Grocers. 

x.  Butchers. 

y.  Bakers. 

z.  Druggists  and  confec¬ 
tioners. 

b.  Educational  institutions. 

1.  State  agricultural  colleges. 

2.  Schools  and  institutes  of 
domestic  science,  whether  pub¬ 
lic  or  private. 

3.  Public  school  superinten¬ 
dents. 

4.  Private  schools. 

c.  General  use  of  membership 
in  every  way  possible. 

Before  the  publicity  and  educational 
work  can  be  done  the  association  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  the  following  things  in 
preparation  of  its  materials: 

1.  General  survey  of  conditions. 

2.  Co-operation  with  research  lab¬ 
oratories  of  all  member  firms. 

3.  Handling  the  problems  by  co¬ 
operative  effort  between  selected 
groups  interested  in  the  problems  in 
hand. 

4.  Classification  of  all  facts  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  container 
manufacturer’s  benefit. 

5.  Classification  of  all  facts  on  the 
basis  of  the  food  product  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  and  the 
food  producer. 

Then,  after  all  this  is  done  the  idea 
is  to  clinch  the  program  of  activity 
through  the  following  work  of  the 
legal  and  legislative  departments: 

1.  Study  of  present  laws,  ordi¬ 
nances,  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Preparation  of  model  laws,  or¬ 
dinances,  rules  and  regulations  em¬ 
bodying  the  benefits  advocated  by 
this  Association  and  aiming  toward 
more  uniformity. 

3.  Advocating  the  enactment  of 
these  laws,  etc. 

Organizers  of  the  Movement 
The  present  status  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  work  incident  and  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  above  is 
encouraging.  The  effort  is  being  made 
at  the  present  time  by  a  committee  of 
nine,  consisting  of  the  following: 

W.  F.  Brunner,  Paterson  Parchment 
Paper  Company. 

R.  Gair,  Robert  Gair  Company. 
Karl  Becker,  Becker  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion. 
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J.  D.  Goldberg,  Hamersley  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

R.  B.  Donnelley,  Central  Waxed 
Paper  Company. 

John  Omwake,  U.  S.  Printing  and 
Lithograph  Company. 

C.  R.  Wright,  Waterproof  Paper  & 
Board  Company. 

M.  Browning,  Ohio  Waxed  Paper 
Company. 

C.  P.  Wellman,  National  Packaging 
Machinery  Company. 

These  men  are  bringing  together 
100  manufacturers  to  back  the  pre¬ 
liminary  development  work  incident  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  crusade  indi¬ 
cated  above.  Very  fair  progress  has 
been  made  considering  the  short  time 


this  committee  has  been  active,  and  a 
remarkable  response  has  been  noted 
from  the  field.  It  will  require  the 
backing  of  a  large  number  of  firms, 
who  are  interested  in  both  packaging 
materials  and  equipment  and  in  the 
food  stuff  itself,  to  put  this  crusade 
across  to  its  successful  completion, 

O.  B.  Towne,  founder  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  secretary  of  the  Association 
says,  “This  movement  would  not  be  a 
success  and  would  not  accomplish  the 
purposes  here  set  down  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  demon¬ 
strable,  that  goods  sold  in  package 
form  are  clean,  of  high  quality,  offer 
little  opportunity  for  waste  and  leak¬ 
age,  and  are  of  a  guaranteed  quality. 


Also,  that  package  goods  are  demon¬ 
strable,  actually  economical  for  the 
wholesaler,  for  the  retailer  and  for 
the  consumer.” 

The  movement  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  that  a  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
Towne  was  requested  to  give  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  association  and  its  pur¬ 
poses  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  in 
Chicago,  and  is  now  scheduled  to  de¬ 
liver  a  similar  address  before  a  large 
group  of  manufacturers  in  Canada. 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  food  pur¬ 
veyors  are  to  be  included  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  movement  and  thereby  make  it  a 
movement  including  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  instead  of  the  United 
States  only. 


Margarin  Institute  Secretary  Defends  Product 

Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott  Says,  However,  Commissioner  Foust  Was  Fair  in  Recent 

Discussion  of  the  Subject 


DR.  J.  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
sent  out  another  bulletin  regarding  the 
program  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Atlantic  States  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  Association,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  address  by  James  Foust,  di¬ 
rector  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  of 
Pennsylvania  on  “The  Deception  Prac¬ 
ticed  in  Advertising  Oleomargarine,” 
reference  to  which  was  made  in  The 
American  Food  Journal  of  June,  page 
16. 

“The  subject  as  worded  was  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  whole  margarin  in¬ 
dustry.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
intention  in  the  minds  of  anyone  con¬ 
cerned,”  says  Mr.  Abbott  in  his  latest 
bulletin.  He  adds  that  “Commissioner 
Foust  was  perfectly  fair  and  square  in 
his  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  six  or  seven  large  display 
cards  which  in  his  opinion  contained 
deceptive  advertising  matter.  The 
words  on  the  cards  objectionable  to 
him'  were  such  words  as  ‘milk,’  ‘skim¬ 
med  milk,’  ‘butter,’  ‘nut  butter,’  ‘but- 
terine’  and  ‘it  butters  bread.’  He  also 
objected  to  the  picture  of  cows  in  the 
advertisements  of  oleomargarine. 

“He  said,  however,  that  he  believed 
that  the  margarin  manufacturers  are 
doing  a  clean  advertising  and  sales 
business  and  that  the  product  for  the 
most  part  is  sold  for  what  it  is.” 

Dr.  Abbott’s  Reply 
Dr.  Abbott  was  called  upon  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Foust  and  he  summarizes  his 
reply  as  follows: 

“In  reply  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Pennsylvania  law  legalizes  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘butterine’  as  applied  to  oleo¬ 
margarine.  I  also  pointed  out  that  the 
term  ‘nut  butter’  began  to  be  used  in 
this  country  in  about  1916  to  designate 
the  ‘nut  margarin’  type  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  which  is  sometimes  labeled  and 
sold  as  ‘nut  butter  oleomargarine.’  It 
never  has  been  used  to  designate  any 
other  specific  article  of  food.  The 


Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  per¬ 
mitted  its  use  in  that  manner. 

“The  fundamental  error  in  Com¬ 
missioner  Foust’s  theory  of  deceptive 
oleomargarine  advertising  was  that  the 
words  ‘milk,’  ‘skimmed  milk,’  ‘butter,’ 
‘Jersey,’  pictures  of  cows,  etc.,  should 
not  be  used  in  oleomargarine  adver¬ 
tising.  Milk,  skimmed  milk,  cream,  or 
butter  or  two  or  more  of  such  products 
are  always  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
every  pound  of  oleomargarine  that  is 
advertised.  On  this  point,  I  said: 

The  Variation  in  State  Laws 

“  ‘There  are  laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California, 
and  possibly  a  few  other  states,  un¬ 
qualifiedly  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
words,  ‘milk,’  ‘skim-milk,’  ‘cream,’  ‘but¬ 
ter,’  ‘churn,’  and  the  like  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  oleomargarine.  Such  laws,  on 
their  very  face,  unquestionably  carry 
with  them  the  impression  that  oleo¬ 
margarine  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
dairy  products  mentioned.  Is  that  not 
clearly  a  wholesale  misrepresentation 
of  oleomargarine  by  the  Legislatures  of 
those  States? 

“  ‘California  has  another  law  com¬ 
pelling  manufacturers  to  name  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  oleomargarine  on  the 
packages  of  it.  If  we  comply  with  the 
one  law  of  that  State,  we  violate  the 
other  law  of  that  State.  Iowa  makes 
us  put  the  words,  “A  substitute  of  but¬ 
ter,”  on  packages  of  oleomargarine. 
Such  words  are  regarded  as  deceptive 
advertising  and  are  therefore  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  were  behind  the  passage  of  both 
laws. 

“  ‘Deceptive  and  false  advertising  of 
oleomargarine  unfriendly  to  it  does 
not  stop  with  these  legislative  bodies. 

“  ‘In  the  Tiago  County  Herald  of 
April  2,  1  920,*  over  the  signature  of 
the  Newark  Valley  Local  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Inc.,  appeared  a  picture 


of  a  big  fat  rat  and  one  of  a  little  puny 
undersized  rat.  The  statement  was 
made  that  McCollum  fed  the  big  rat 
on  butter  and  the  little  rat  on  butter 
substitutes  which  accounted  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rats.  In  a  letter  to  me 
of  April  19,  1920,  McCollum  repudiated 
the  whole  thing  as  untrue  and  un¬ 
warranted. 

“  ‘Dr.  Wiley  was  quoted  by  the  But¬ 
ter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Journal  of  April 
20,  1921,  as  having  said  that  “butter 
contains  those  vital  elements  which 
none  of  its  substitutes  contain.”  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  were  correctly 
quoted,  he  could  not  remember 
whether  he  had  ever  said  so  or  not. 
But  he  said  he  would  say  so.  That, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Hallibur¬ 
ton  and  Drummond  (Journal  of  Phys., 
Sept.,  1917)  found  that  one  type  of 
oleomargarine  is  the  equivalent  of 
butter  in  every  respect,  and  that  the 
other  type  contains  enough  vitamines 
to  prevent  any  eye  disease.  McCollum 
himself  admits  that  even  skim  milk 
contains  about  half  the  fat  soluble  vita- 
mines  of  the  whole  milk.  Dr.  Wiley 
either  did  not  regard  margarin  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  or  he  did  not 
know  how  margarin  is  made,  or  he 
did  not  know  the  facts  as  printed  in 
the  literature,  or  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  veracity  of  the  investigators  who 
have  written  on  the  subject. 

“  ‘Was  that  not  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  of  oleomargarine  of  an  unfriendly 
kind? 

A  “Diet  Experiment” 

“  ‘In  1919  a  Report  of  Rochester 
Milk  Survey  was  made  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  North.  The 
report  contains  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  seven  children  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Orphan  Asylum  gained  a  total  of 
about  23  pounds  in  six  months  when 
butter  was  a  part  of  their  diet,  and 
that  they  lost  about  1 0  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  when  oleomargarine  was 
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a  part  of  their  diet.  The  authors  of 
the  Report  said  that  oleomargarine 
was  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  the  children  in  the  latter 
feeding  period. 

“  ‘Before  the  announcement  of  such 
a  conclusion,  and  even  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  a  report  by  an  official 
body,  all  of  the  essential  facts  in  the 
“feeding  experiment’’  necessary  to  a 
scientific  analysis  of  it  should  have 
been  in  hand  and  carefully  analyzed. 
In  justice  to  all  concerned,  such  facts 
should  have  been  published  in  the  re¬ 
port.  They  were  not  only  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  frhe  report,  but  they  were  un¬ 
known  to  those  who  made  the  report 
and  to  the  man  who  supervised  the 
“feeding  experiment.” 

“  ‘Some  of  the  essential  facts  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  analysis  of  such  a  “feed¬ 
ing  experiment”  and  conspicuous  be¬ 
cause  of  their  non-appearance  in  the 
Report  were  as  follows: 

“‘1.  The  weights  of  the  children 
were  not  given. 

“  ‘2.  The  foodstuffs  in  the  diet  of 
the  children,  other  than  the  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  margarin,  were  not  given. 

“  ‘3.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
children  was  not  given. 

“‘4.  The  occupation  of  the  children 
was  not  given. 

“  ‘5.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
butter  and  oleomargarine  were  not 
given. 

“  ‘6.  The  weights  of  only  7  of  the 
children  were  recorded. 

“  ‘My  letters  several  months  ago  to 
Messrs.  North  and  Larson  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  above  essential  facts  have 
not  even  been  answered  at  all.  The 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  told  me  they 


Lower  railroad  rates  for  traveling 
men  in  the  food  and  allied  industries 
have  been  brought  a  step  nearer  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  in  authorizing  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  upon  the  bill  providing*  for  inter¬ 
changeable  mileage  tickets.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  Congress  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  directed  to  make  an  investigation 
and  to  order  the  railroads  to  issue  in¬ 
terchangeable  mileage  tickets  good 
upon  all  passenger  trains  and  carry¬ 
ing  all  the  privileges  of  regular  first 
class  tickets.  The  number  of  miles  to 
be  covered  by  such  tickets  and  the  rate 
of  fare  to  be  charged  therefor  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  some  months  ago. 

Traveling  men  in  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  engaged  for  more  than 
two  years  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  re¬ 
duction  of  passenger  rates.  The  great 
increases  in  rates  authorized  by  the 


are  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  in 
this  “feeding  experiment.”  On  De¬ 
cember  12,  1921,  Mr.  Larson,  who 
helped  Mr.  North  wrote  me  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘  “Among  others,  I  did  the  field 
work  on  the  part  of  the  report  dealing 
with  the  feeding  of  oleomargarine 
compared  with  butter.’’ 

Hoiv  the  “Experiment”  was  Conducted 

“  ‘Mr.  Armand  Wyle,  who  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  asylum  at  the  time 
of  the  “feeding  experiment”  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  all  information  on  the 
subject  necessary  for  a  scientific  anal¬ 
ysis  of  it.  On  November  30,  1921,  he 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

“  ‘  “The  ‘experiment’  was  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Weights  and  heights  during  the 
six  months  (in  which  oleomargarine 
was  fed)  indicated  a  decided  reduc¬ 
tion  and  I  called  it  to  Dr.  North’s  at¬ 
tention.  Upon  the  resumption  of  but¬ 
ter,  the  heights  and  weights  increased. 
The  diet  and  milk  used  during  all 
three  periods  were  the  same.  I  can¬ 
not  at  this  distance  tell  its  exact  menus, 
except  that  our  menus  received  recom¬ 
mendation  from  dietitions  and  state 
inspectors  at  all  times  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  children  were  weighed 
with  their  clothing  and  shoes  on.” 

“  ‘Weighing  and  measuring  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  clothing  and  shoes 
on  on  December  31  and  July  1  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  other  phases  of  this 
feeding  experiment.  No  comment  on 
it.  is  necessary. 

“  ‘Nobody  knows  what  or  how  much 
food  the  children  received  except  that 
each  one  had  a  pint  of  milk  a  day, 
and  some  unknown  quantity  of  butter 
or  oleomargarine.  According  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  vitamines  the 


commission  during  the  war  and  the 
surcharge  made  by  the  railroads  for 
pullman  accommodations,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  have  resulted  in  greatly 
reducing  the  mileage  covered  by  com¬ 
mercial  travelers.  The  question  ot 
passenger  fares  was  brought  up  by  the 
commission  during  the  hearings  last 
winter  on  the  proposed  general  freight 
rate  reduction,  but  when  these  reduc¬ 
tions  were  authorized  last  month  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  passenger 
rates. 

The  need  for  changes  in  passenger 
fares  was  discussed  by  the  commission 
in  its  opinion,  but  the  majority  opinion 
held  that  there  was  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  at  the  present  time  by  a  re¬ 
duction.  This  opinion,  however,  was 
not  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  of 
the  commission,  several  of  whom 
pressed  the  opinion  that  traffic  on  the 
railroads  could  be  greatly  stimulated 
by  reduced  fares  for  commercial  trav¬ 
elers. 


pint  of  milk  a  day  should  have  sup¬ 
plied  an  ample  quantity  of  growth- 
promoting  food  accessories  for  the 
normal  growth  of  the  children  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  ate  butter  or  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  neither,  especially  if 
their  diet  was  otherwise  halfway  what 
it  should  have  been. 

“  ‘Is  that  not  deceptive  advertising 
that  unjustly  hurts  the  margarin  in¬ 
dustry?  In  consideration  of  these 
cases,  which  are  typical  of  hundreds 
of  others  I  could  recite,  the  cases  of 
deceptive  advertising  on  the  part  of 
a  few  margarin  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  fade  into  insignificance;  for  the 
package  or  container  of  every  pound 
of  oleomargarine  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  bears  on  it  the  word 
“oleomargarine’’  in  letters  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  square.  That,  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  law,  “distinctly  and 
clearly  describes  the  character  of  the 
product.”  But  the  prejudice  created 
against  oleomargarine  by  the  methods 
which  I  have  enumlerated  handicaps 
the  margarine  industry  without  war¬ 
rant.  And  still  oleomargarine  is  made 
of  the  products  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Every  constituent  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  the  product  of  continental 
America  too,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  cocoanut  oil  which  for  the 
most  part  comes  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  These  Islands  belong  to  the 
United  States.  Those  who  would  kill 
one  legitimate  American  industry  by 
foul  means  to  promote  another  in¬ 
dustry  however  deserving  are  not  men 
and  have  no  right  to  wear  the  form. 
They  should  be  sent  back  to  Nature’s 
mint  and  reissued  as  counterfeits.’  ” 


Increased  Freight  Rates  on 
Butter  Suspended 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  ordered  the  suspension  from 
June  21  to  October  19  next,  of  freight 
schedules  proposing  to  increase  com¬ 
modity  rates  on  butter  in  straight  car¬ 
loads,  and  on  butter,  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry  in  mixed  carloads  from  points 
in  Texas  to  various  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  destinations. 

The  rates  in  question  would  in¬ 
crease  the  freight  on  butter  from  Ft. 
Worth  to  New  York  from  $2,085  to 
$2,445  per  100  pounds,  and  from  Dallas 
to  Boston  from  $2.16  to  $2,149  per  100 
pounds.  Rates  on  mixed  carloads  from 
Ft.  Worth  to  New  York  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $2,325  to  $2,545  per  100 
pounds,  and  from  Dallas  to  Boston 
from  $2,405  to  $2.59  per  100  pounds. 

During  the  period  of  suspension  the 
commission  will  examine  into  the  rates 
to  determine  whether  present  condi¬ 
tions  justify  the  increase. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
An  interesting  announcement  regard¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper  Food  Service  of 
The  American  Food  Journal  is  printed 
on  page  47. 


May  Get  Lower  Railroad  Fares  for  Road 

Salesmen 


EDITORIAL 


The  American  Food  Journal  Inaugurates  a  News¬ 
paper  Service  on  Foods 

N  co-operation  with  a  number  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country,  The  American  Food  Journal  has  instiuted 
a  weekly  food  service  intended  to  educate  housewives  and 
consumers  of  food  generally  in  principles  of  diet  and  nutri¬ 
tion. 

Within  the  past  few  years — particularly  since  the  war — 
there  has  been  an  exceptional  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  the  relationship  between  diet  and  health.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  character  of  their  food. 
Many  of  the  food  “fads”  of  past  years  have  been  forgotten 
and  there  has  arisen  a  more  sensible  appreciation  for  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  human  nutrition. 

Housewives  and  mothers,  food  educators  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  whom  the  newspaper  service  of  The  American 
Food  Journal  has  been  submitted,  agree  that  this  publication 
is  inaugurating  an  important  work  in  thus  informing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  newspaper  readers — we  hope  ultimately 
it  will  reach  many  millions — regarding  the  food  they  eat. 
Moreover,  the  newspaper  publishers  to  whom  it  has  been 
submitted  have  in  many  instances  immediately  recognized 
the  value  of  presenting  such  material  to  their  readers. 

This  newspaper  service  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Winifred 
Stuart  Gibbs,  who  recently  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
American  Food  Journal  as  Associate  Editor,  and  who  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  experience  in  practical  work  in  nutrition  and 
diet  in  addition  to  a  good  many  years  spent  in  teaching. 

Many  food  manufacturers  have  expressed  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  service,  recognizing  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  consumer  in  food  values  and  related  subjects. 
Several  of  these  manufacturers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
newspapers  thus  informing  their  readers  about  foods  would 
establish  a  reader-interest  in  the  subject  which  would  make 
them  considerably  more  valuable  as  advertising  media  for 
food  manufacturers  and  distributors. 


in  this  issue  together  with  an  article  by  Dr.  Skinner,  the 
committee’s  chairman,  giving  a  history  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  the  problems  it  has  been  obliged  to  meet 
in  this  all-important  work. 

The  effort  of  the  committee  to  make  its  work  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  is  commendable  and  should  receive  the 
earnest  support  of  the  food  industry. 


Differing  Opinions  on  Spelling  of  Vitamine 

HOSE  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  rapidly 
changing  standards  and  methods  of  the  science  of  nutri- 
have  for  a  decade  or  mere  been  conscious  of  a  breathless 
feeling.  Like  the  immortal  Alice  we  “must  run  like  sixty 
just  to  stay  where  we  are.” 

Not  only  must  we  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
theories  of  nutrition  and  advance  in  technique,  but  we  must, 
if  we  are  to  take  any  part  in  the  activities  of  the  field,  use 
its  terminology  intelligently  and  accurately. 

Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  the  first  to  formulate  the  vitamine 
theory  of  nutrition,  originated  the  term  by  which  these  im¬ 
portant  substances  have  since  been  known. 

In  the  course  of  later  research  certain  other  scientists 
suggested  dropping  the  final  “e”  to  avoid  giving  to  the 
suffix  “amine”  a  possibly  misleading  connotation. 

Desiring  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  acting  under 
the  impression  that  the  spelling  “vitamin”  had  been  uni¬ 
versally  adopted,  The  American  Food  Journal  used  this 
form  in  Dr.  Funk’s  article  published  in  our  June  issue. 

Unfortunately,  the  article  was  in  type  before  we  received 
Dr.  Funk’s  letter  of  protest,  so  that  even  an  explanatory 
note  was  impossible. 

We,  therefore,  take  this  occasion  to  announce  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that  Dr.  Funk  has  not  adopted  the  form  “vitamin,”  and 
that  The  American  Food  Journal  will  return  to  the  original 
spelling  until  such  time  as  the  term  is  standardized  by  the 
scientists. 


Joint  Committee  Adopts  New  Rule  on  Standards 

AFTER  many  years  of  painstaking  work  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  its  work,  but  the  announcements  of 
its  findings  have  necessarily  been  somewhat  delayed.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  decisions  of  the  committee  have  not  been  made 
public  until  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  or  that  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  but  at 
a  recent  meeting  the  Joint  Committee  authorized  the  chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  publish  at  once  all  affirmative 
recommendations. 

Such  decisions  do  not  become  effective  until  they  have 
been  formally  adopted  and  published  as  food  inspection 
decisions  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Without  doubt  progressive  food  manufacturers  will  wel¬ 
come  the  new  program  of  the  committee.  No  final  decisions 
are  made  until  each  interest  has  had  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee,  which  meets  as  a  court,  so  that  the  final  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  fact 
that  such  a  program  is  scientific  and  constructive  gives  it 
special  appeal. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  committee  names  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  for  condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
concentrated  milk,  butter,  renovated  butter,  cacoa  products, 
ginger  ale  flavor  and  ginger  ale,  and  are  published  in  full 


Another  Protest  Against  Milk  Compound 
Legislation 

HE  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention,  added  its  voice  to  the  protests  which  have  been 
sent  to  Congress  against  the  Voigt  bill,  which  will  prohibit 
the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  compounds  of 
evaporated  milk  and  vegetable  fat,  “admittedly  wholesome 
and  nutritious  articles  of  food,  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depai'tment  of 
Agriculture,  which  products  are  labeled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,”  to  use  the 
language  of  the  resolution  which  the  retailers  adopted. 

The  retailers’  association  further  points  out  that  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  without  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  without  the  House  committee  “being  fully  informed 
as  to  the  fundamental  facts  with  respect  to  such  legislation.” 
The  resolution  urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  hold  a  full 
and  exhaustive  hearing  upon  the  subject  before  it  shall  pass 
“such  vicious  and  destructive  legislation.” 

Apparently  there  is  little  need  to  fear  that  the  Voigt  bill 
will  come  before  the  Senate  at  this  session,  other  matters, 
such  as  the  tariff,  the  bonus  bill,  etc.,  claiming  prior  atten¬ 
tion.  And  it  probably  wall  be  a  chastened  Congress  which 
comes  back  to  Washington  for  the  next  session;  hence  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  common  sense  may  be  expected  and  less  subservi¬ 
ence  to  special  interests  such  as  the  dairy  industry,  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Voigt  bill. 
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Welfare  Work  at  Heinz  Factory 


Everything  Possible  Done  to  Contribute  to  the  Happiness 

and  Comfort  of  Employees 


IN  1869  the  late  Henr,  J.  Heinz  es¬ 
tablished  his  first  factory  in  a  small 
brick  building  in  Pittsburgh  that 
now  stands  beside  the  large  main  of¬ 
fice  building  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany.  Here,  where  he  grated  and  bot¬ 
tled  horseradish  grown  in  an  adjoining 
garden,  there  was  little  need  of  con¬ 
sidering  employee  welfare  and  in  1869 
the  personal  welfare  of  employees  was 
not  considered  of  particularly  great 
importance.  In  1871  L.  C.  Noble  was 
taken  into  partnership  in  the  horse¬ 
radish  business  and  pickles  were  added 
to  the  line  and  the  following  year  E. 
J.  Noble  was  admitted  to  partnership 
and  other  lines  were  added.  In  1876 
the  partnership  was  changed  to  F.  & 
J.  Heinz,  and  in  1888  the  present  name 
was  adopted,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

As  the  company  extended,  adding 
new  lines,  establishing  new  branches, 
the  employees  increased  until  today 
there  are  many  thousands  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  company.  As  the  numbers 
of  these  workers  increased  the  com¬ 
pany  kept  pace  with  progress  in  pro¬ 
viding  ample  facilities  for  their  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare  until  today  Heinz  em¬ 
ployees  are  as  comfortably  situated 
and  as  efficiently  provided  for  as  the 


Heinz  Hospital  where  first  aid  is  administered  to  employees  who  are 

injured  or  ill 
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Immense  dining  room  where  employees  of  the  Heinz  company  may  obtain 

meals  at  cost 


employees  of  any  great  industrial  plant 
in  the  United  States. 

A  candidate  for  employment  applies 
at  the  central  employment  department, 
where  all  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  main  plant  are  interviewed.  Here, 
he  receives  a  personal  interview,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  being  given  by  the 
employment  department  to  the  type 
of  worker  brought  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  interview  an  effort  is 
made  to  give  the  prospective  employee 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  duties 
he  is  to  perform,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  him  feel  that  the  company  is 
directly  interested  in  him.  Beside  the 
requirements  of  the  job,  for  which  ap¬ 
plication  is  being  made,  the  inter¬ 
viewer  outlines  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

Employee  Watched  at  His  Job 

When  an  applicant  has  been  hired 
and  placed,  the  activity  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  department  does  not  cease,  as  is 
often  the  case.  Instead,  there  is  a 
system  of  follow-up,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
if  he  is  fitted  for  the  job  or  if  the  job 
fits  him.  If  it  is  found  that  the  new 
employee  is  discontented  with  his  work 
and  he  is  evidently  better  fitted  for 
work  in  another  depai’tment,  arrange- 
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ments  are  made  for  his  transfer. 
Transferring  is  not  confined  to  the  new 
employee  for  the  work  of  some  of  the 
Heinz  departments  is  of  necessity  sea¬ 
sonal  and  in  order  to  regularize  em¬ 
ployment,  men  and  women  are  shifted 
from  one  department  to  another,  in 
some  instances  for  a  very  brief  period. 

Besides  hiring  and  placing  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  position,  the  employment 
department  provides  a  service  which  is 
available  to  the  employee  at  any  time. 
The  foreign  born  are  aided  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  citizenship;  assistance  is  given 
in  filling  out  income  tax  returns; 
courses  of  study  in  the  evening  schools 
are  outlined  for  those  who  request  such 
assistance;  and  for  employees  whose 
homes  are  outside  of  Pittsburgh  the 
department  secures  board  and  room  in 
the  city. 

The  Americanization  classes  provide 
instruction  in  English  and  take  up  law 
and  government.  At  the  same  time 
other  subjects  are  introduced  into  the 
class  such  as  safety  and  efficiency  as 
applied  to  the  daily  work  in  the  plant. 
Educational  activities  are  not  confined 
to  the  department  employees.  Depart¬ 
ment  heads,  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen  meet  once  in  two  weeks  in  the 
factory  recreation  room  to  discuss  fac¬ 
tory  problems,  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  elected  by  the  members  of  this 
club  planning  the  topics  for  discussion. 
About  once  each  month  these  meetings 
are  addressed  by  a  special  speaker  from 
outside  the  company.  The  office  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  assistants  also  meet 


and  complaints  and  suggestions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  office  of  the  company, 
which  are  submitted,  are  discussed. 

Social  Activities  by  “57”  Club 
The  greater  part  of  the  social  ac¬ 
tivities  among  the  employees  emanate 
from  the  57  Club,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  male  members  of  the  organization. 
Recently  a  similar  club  was  formed 
among  the  girls.  These  social  activi¬ 
ties  include  dances,  moving  picture  ex¬ 
hibitions,  organ  recitals,  a  company 
orchestra  and  the  annual  picnic.  At 
the  picnic  all  employees  of  the  main 
plant  are  guests  of  the  company  at 
some  nearby  amusement  park,  the  day 
being  taken  up  with  athletic  events,  a 
band  concert  and  dancing.  Employees 
of  both  factory  and  office  attend  the 
dances  held  regularly  in  the  audito¬ 
rium.  Once  each  week  at  the  noon 
hour  there  is  an  organ  recital  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  are  also  shown  one  day 
each  week  during  the  lunch  period.  At 
the  noon-day  dances  held  in  the  office 
recreation  room,  the  company  orches¬ 
tra  provides  the  music. 

In  its  provisions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  employees  the  company  established 
in  1905  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
which  is  managed  entirely  by  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  association  pays  $2.50 
a  week  for  the  first  week  and  $5  a 
week  thereafter,  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
weeks  in  one  year,  when  members  are 
sick.  Free  life  insurance  is  provided 
for  all  employees  after  three  months 
with  the  company.  The  first  two  poli¬ 
cies  issued  are  for  $250  each.  New 


policies  are  given  each  year  until  at 
the  end  of  five  years  of  service  the 
employee  holds  policies  totaling  $1,000, 
which  are  without  cost,  but  are  can¬ 
celed  when  he  terminates  his  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  company  hospital  has  in  its 
personnel  a  surgeon'  physician  and 
trained  nurse  and  there  is  also  an 
emergency  hospital  and  rest  rooms  for 
all  employees.  All  women  employees, 
after  one  year  with  the  company,  re¬ 
ceive  free  dental  work  by  the  company 
dentist.  There  is  a  swimming  pool, 
available  to  all  employees.  It  is  25  x 
40  ft.  and  graded  in  depth  from  2  ft. 
6  in.  to  7  ft. 

In  the  factory  a  dining  room  for  men 
is  maintained,  where  meals  at  low  cost 
are  provided,  and  there  is  another  din¬ 
ing  room  for  female  employees.  The 
office  building  is  provided  with  a  cafe¬ 
teria  for  the  office  employees,  where 
food  is  obtainable  at  actual  cost. 
Employees  Publish  Own  Newspaper 

The  57  News  is  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  57  Club  to  all  Heinz 
employees  in  all  branches,  domestic  and 
foreign.  It  was  established  in  1908 
and  is  a  five-column  illustrated .  news¬ 
paper,  which  covers  the  activities  of 
the  employees  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively.  Following  the  annual  picnic  a 
special  issue  of  this  house  organ  is 
made,  which  generally  reaches  a  size 
of  ten  pages  replete  with  numerous 
photographs  and  news  of  the  day’s  out¬ 
ing  and  the  results  of  the  athletic 
events. 


Commercial  Future  of  Powdered  Milk 

It  Will  Prog  ress  Slowly  Until  Its  Value  Has  Become  Established  and 

It  Has  Become  a  Household  Article 


THERE  are  different  processes  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  powdered 
milk.  The  original  roller  process 
dried  milk  is  produced  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  flow  in  fine  streams  onto  hollow 
cast  rolls  heated  with  steam.  The  rolls 
revolve  slowly  and  before  they  make  a 
complete  revolution,  a  scraper  or  knife 
attached  at  a  proper  angle,  scrapes 
the  dried  product,  which  is  in  flake 
form,  from  the  rolls.  It  is  then  put 
through  a  machine  which  breaks  the 
flakes  into  small  particles.  It  is  then 
ready  to  pack. 

Another  method  is  the  spray  process 
which  is  extensively  used  and  generally 
accepted  because  it  produces  a  powder 
claimed  to  be  soluble  in  cold  water  when 
conditions  under  which  it  is  made  are 
favorable.  A  brief  description  of  this 
process  will  suffice.  The  milk,  after 
pasteurization,  in  its  oi'iginal  or  pre- 
condensed  state,  is  reduced  in  a  vac¬ 
uum  pan  in  the  same  manner  as  evap¬ 
orated  milk  is  made;  the  object  being 
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to  remove  a  portion  of  the  water.  The 
milk  in  its  reduced  form  is  then  forced 
through  a  pipe  with  a  high-pressure 
pump.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe  there 
is  an  atomizing  nozzle  which  produces 
a  very  fine  spray.  The  spray  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  drying  chamber  through  which 
passes  a  large  volume  of  heated  air. 
The  dry  air  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
passes  out  to  the  atmosphere  leaving 
the  powdered  or  dried  milk  in  the 
chamber  from  which  it  is  automatically 
removed  and  packed. 

There  are  other  processes  which, 
however,  are  not  used  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  the  spray.  All  of  these  processes 
are  patented  and  a  royalty  is  charged 
by  some  of  the  patentees  for  the  use 
of  their  process.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  litigation  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  has  not  been  cleared  along  this 
line. 

Since  there  are  various  processes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  powdered 
milk,  each  manufacturer  probably 


thinking  his  the  best  and  accordingly 
expounding  his  theories,  the  average 
user  of  powdered  milk,  much  less  the 
consumer,  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
kind  to  buy.  There  are  fundamentals 
which  must  be  observed,  no  matter 
what  process  of  manufacture  is  used, 
but  it  may  not  be  appropriate  in  this 
brief  description  to  delve  into  the  de¬ 
tails.  However,  there  is  a  general  safe 
guide  which  may  well  be  adhered  to. 

Powdered  milk  should  be  soluble  in 
cold  water.  By  soluble,  we  mean  that 
if  the  proper  proportions  of  powdered 
milk  and  water  are  used  and  properly 
mixed  by  agitation  the  milk  must  all  be 
dissolved  and  there  should  be  no  sedi¬ 
ment  of  any  character  after  the  mix¬ 
ture  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
twelve  hours.  It  is  reported  that  the 
manufacturers  of  roller  process  pow¬ 
dered  or  dried  milk  do  not  claim  their 
product  to  be  soluble  unless  warm  wa¬ 
ter  is  used. 

It  may  be  possible  that  not  all  of 
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the  powdered  milk  has  been  made  un¬ 
der  the  most  scientific  methods  as  the 
product  has  not  been  extensively  used 
and  no  standard  has  been  adopted  and 
put  into  force  and  for  some  purposes 
an  inferior  quality  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  seriously  affecting  the  product  in 
which  it  is  used.  By  inferior,  we  do 
not  wish  to  infer  that  the  product  is 
off  in  flavor  or  has  a  bad  flavor  but 
one  which  may  not  have  quite  the  high 
qualities,  such  as  normal  milk  flavor, 
solubility  and  containing  all  the  vita- 
mines.  It  is  claimed  by  scientists  that 
the  vitamines  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  though  the 
quality,  otherwise,  is  fine. 

Powdered  Milk  as  an  Economic  Factor 

There  are  two  kinds  of  powdered 
milk,  whole  milk  and  skim  milk.  The 
whole  milk  powder  is  produced  from 
milk  with  a  fat  content  the  same  as 
the  average  milk  sold  in  cities  so  when 
it  is  diluted  or  mixed  with  water  in  the 
right  proportions,  it  will  again  become 
fluid  milk  with  all  its  natural  constitu¬ 
ents  and  will  take  the  place  of  fluid 
milk  purchased  from  a  milkman  in  bot¬ 
tles  excepting  that  the  flavor  is  some¬ 
what  changed.  However,  if  the  pow¬ 
dered  milk  is  produced  by  skilled  op¬ 
erators  who  have  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  a  finished  product  can  be  made 
which  nearly  approaches  the  fluid  pas¬ 
teurized  milk. 

The  mere  fact  that  powdered  milk 
does  not,  when  it  is  put  back  to  fluid 
milk,  taste  exactly  like  pasteurized 
market  milk,  does  not  indicate  that  it  is 
inferior  in  quality.  Pasteurized  milk, 
when  it  was  first  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  average 
consumer  because  of  its  changed  flavor. 
This  prejudice  continued  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time.  Boards  of  health, 
physicians  in  general  and  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  milk  distributers  condemned 
the  process  of  pasteurization  and  one 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  country 
fought  the  process  for  several  years 
but  by  the  slow  process  of  changing  the 
method,  one  by  one  the  boards  of  health 
appreciated  the  value  of  milk  treated 
that  way  and  became  advocates  of  the 
process. 

The  same  was  true  with  physicians 
and  milk  dealers  until  some  one  accu¬ 
mulated  courage  enough  to  require  pas¬ 
teurization  of  market  milk  and  today 
there  is  scarcely  a  city  of  any  size  in 
the  country  that  does  not  require 
or  strongly  advocate  pasteurization. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  all  milk, 
whether  market  inspected  or  certified, 
should  be  pasteurized. 

The  consumers  were  the  last  to  ac¬ 
cept  pasteurized  milk  because  of  its 
changed  flavor  and  it  is  likely  that  pow¬ 
dered  milk  will  find  its  way  very  slowly 
into  the  American  household. 

Powdered  skim  milk  is  looked  upon 
with  considerable  prejudice.  The  word 
“skim  milk”  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as 
indicating  inferiority  and  literally,  it 
is  inferior;  inferior  to  whole  milk  and 
it  can  never  take  the  place  of  whole 


milk  and  should  never  be  sold  with  the 
idea  of  substitution.  Upon  further 
thought,  how  many  housewives  use 
whole  milk  for  cooking  and  baking? 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  practise  to 
pour  off  the  cream  from  a  bottle  of 
milk  and  use  the  skim  milk  for  cook¬ 
ing,  so,  after  all,  skim  milk  is  mostly 
used  in  the  culinary  department  of  the 
household. 

Powdered  Skim  Milk  a  Cheap  Food 

From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
powdered  skim  milk  can  be  used  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  that  containing  the 
fat  as  the  cost  is  so  low  when  properly 
marketed  that  it  is  a  very  cheap  food. 
The  obstacle  which,  perhaps,  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  more  general  use  of  the  fat 
or  whole  milk  product  has  been  the 
price  at  which  it  was  sold  at  retail. 
One  pound  of  powdered  skim  milk  will 
make  five  quarts  of  fluid  milk  and  at 
the  present  price  of  the  goods  in  bulk, 
it  should  be  possible  to  sell  it  in  small 
retail  packages  so  the  fluid  milk  would 
not  cost  more  than  about  six  cents  per 
quart.  Compare  this  with  the  price  of 
whole  fluid  milk  per  quart  and  deduct 
the  value  of  the  cream  on  a  quart  bot¬ 
tle  which  is  only  from  four  to  six  cents. 
This  will  give  the  price  of  the  skim 
milk.  At  the  present  price  of  fluid 
milk  which  ranges  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  cents  per  quart,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  housewife  is  using  the 
skim  milk  at  a  cost  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  cents  for  what  there  is  left  of 
a  bottle  of  market  milk  after  she  has 
removed  the  cream. 

In  families  with  children,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  milk  purchased,  is  con¬ 
sumed  and  there  is  none  left  for  cook¬ 
ing,  baking  bread  and  pastry  and  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables. 
This  is  where  powdered  skim  milk 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  economy  and  it  would  afford  a 
cheap  food  needed  by  children  and 
would  produce  palatable  and  nutritious 
dishes  for  adults. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  create  a 


The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on 
June  23  passed  an  act  to  amend  the 
Oleomargarine  Act  of  1919  which  per¬ 
mits  the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  margarin  in  Canada  until  August 
31,  1923,  and  permits  its  sale  until 
March  1,  1924.  The  bill  enacted  reads 
as  follows: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine 
Act,  1919 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Section  three  of  The  Oleomarga¬ 
rine  Act,  1919,  chapter  twenty-four  of 
the  statutes  of  1919  (second  session), 
as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter 


sentiment  against  the  use  of  powdered 
skim  milk  and  laws  have  been  passed 
in  several  states  with  a  view  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  sale  of  that  product.  Be¬ 
fore  the  public  will  become  educated  to 
the  uses  of  powdered  skim  milk  and 
reap  the  economic  benefits,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  teach  its  use  in  domestic 
science  schools  and  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  w’elfare  and  other  civ¬ 
ic  organizations,  especially  those  or¬ 
ganizations  which  work  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  cities  where  little 
milk  is  used  for  feeding’  children  more 
than  two  or  three  years  of  age  and 
none  is  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

This  subject  is  no  different  from  any 
other  that  is  new.  It  will  progress 
slowly  until  its  value  is  established  and 
it  has  become  a  household  article. 
However,  milk  powder  is  only  one  of 
the  many  articles  which  have  been  put 
upon  the  market  which  tend  toward  a 
considerable  saving  and  actual  better¬ 
ment  of  conditions  and  it  will  have  its 
influence  in  building  a  stronger  nation. 

We  have  said  little  about  powdered 
whole  milk  as  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
powdered  skim  milk  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  used  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  except  in  homes  w’here  economy 
is  not  so  essential  and  where  better 
products  are  demanded.  It  is  folly  for 
anyone  to  assume  that  powdered  skim 
milk  will  take  the  place  of  the  whole 
milk  product  but  either  or  both  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  most  every 
household.  However,  the  lack  of  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  powdered  whole  milk  has 
retarded  its  use  because  the  housewife 
has  taken  no  more  care  of  it  than  of  a 
can  of  baking  powder  while,  in  reality, 
it  should  have  about  the  same  care  and 
should  be  kept  at  a  cool  temperature 
the  same  as  butter. 

Powdered  whole  milk  should  be 
placed  in  the  refrigerator  and  the  cover 
of  the  container  should  be  kept  on 
tight. 


thirty  of  the  statutes  of  1920,  and  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  section  one  of  chap¬ 
ter  forty-one  of  the  statutes  of  1921, 
is  repealed,  and  the  following  substi¬ 
tuted  therefor: 

“3.  Notwithstanding  anything  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Dairy  Industry  Act,  1914, 
chapter  seven  of  the  statutes  of  1914, 
or  in  any  other  statute  or  law,  the 
manufacture  in  and  importation  of 
oleomargarine  into  Canada  shall  be 
permitted  until  the  thirty-first  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  and  the  offering  for 
sale,  the  sale,  and  the  having  in  pos¬ 
session  for  sale  of  oleomargarine  shall 
be  permitted  until  the  first  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four.” 


Canada  Permits  Manufacture  and  Importation 
of  Margarin  Until  Aug.  31,  1923 


What  Puts  the  "Pop”  in  Pop  Corn 

By  J.  J.  WILLAMAN,  Pli.  D. 

Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


CARR  AND  RIPLEY,  writing  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  tell  us  that 
the  “pop”  of  pop  com  is  due  to  the  explosion  of 
the  starch  grains,  and  that  the  moisture  content  is 
not  a  controlling  factor  except  in  the  extremes  of 
wetness  and  dryness.  Neither  does  a  high  or  low 
protein  content  affect  the  per  cent  of  pop.  But  the 
time  consumed  in  the  popping  is  very  important. 

These  investigators  were  trying  to  answer  the  old 
question  as  to  why  pop  corn  pops.  Not  that  the  pop 
corn  will  taste  any  better  when  we  do  know,  but 
there  is  a  certain  comfort  in  the  knowledge  of  why 
things  are,  especially,  as  in  the  present  case,  we 
are  in  a  reflective  mood  as  we  sit  before  the  fire 
and  watch  the  merry  kernels  hop  around  in  the  wire 
cage.  We  all  know  that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  corn 
in  a  fairly  moist  place,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  heat 
it  too  rapidly  during  the  popping.  Now  we  have 
some  actual  figures  to  ponder  over. 

Limits  of  Moisture  Content 

If  the  moisture  content  is  below  6  per  cent  or 
above  20  per  cent  we  cannot  expect  to  have  more 
than  half  of  the  kernels  popped.  There  is  much 
variation  in  this,  however,  and  we  can  safely  de¬ 
pend  on  a  sample  with  a  water  content  of  anywhere 
from  9  to  17  per  cent  giving  a  good  pop.  And  since 
all  ordinary  storage  conditions  would  give  corn  a 
composition  within  this  range,  we  don’t  have  to 
worry  much  about  this  factor. 

Of  much  more  importance  is  the  time  consumed 
in  popping.  The  same  volume  of  corn  was  popped 
with  different  degrees  of  heat  applied,  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  different  lengths  of  time  to  pop.  The  results 
are  shown  in  the  illustration.  Apparently  from  3  to 
4  minutes  gives  the  maximum  volume  of  pop.  If  too 
short  a  time  is  given,  the  outer  layers  of  the  kernels 
get  heated  to  the  popping  temperature  (340  to  400 
degrees  F.)  before  the  inner  layers,  and  the  kernel 
merely  cracks  open  without  exploding.  If  too  long  a 
time  at  a  lower  temperature  is  given,  the  kernels 
dry  out  too  much  and  can’t  pop.  I  have  never  in¬ 
vented  a  pop  corn  machine,  but  I  imagine  that  they 
are  designed  so  as  to  g’ive  the  kernels  an  exposure 
to  the  proper  temperature  for  just  about  this  length 
of  time.  The  machine  probably  doesn’t  know  it  is 
timing  the  kernels,  however. 

No  Relation  Between  Protein  Content  and 
Percentage  of  Pop 

Carr  and  Ripley  determined  the  protein  content 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  pop  corn,  and  then 
the  percentage  of  pop,  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  relation  between  the  two.  There  was  none,  how¬ 
ever.  The  amount  of  protein  seemed  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the  kernels  to  pop. 

The  kernels  popped  differently  with  different  mois¬ 
ture  contents.  The  illustration  shows  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  and  low  moisture  samples.  The  former 
are  large,  jagged  and  rough.  The  latter  are  smaller 
and  smoother. 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  the  starch  becomes 
much  more  soluble  during  the  popping  process,  and 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  ex¬ 
tractable  with  either.  We  can  imagine  there  is 
greater  digestibility  in  the  case  of  the  big,  fluffy, 
well-exploded  kernels  than  in  that  of  the  more  poorly 
popped,  altho  the  present  investigators  did  not  touch 
on  this  point. 


A  group  of  typical  low  moisture  kernels.  Note  large  pieces  “ 
peeled  back,  the  unexpanded  centers  and  smooth  centers. 
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The  volume  of  popped  corn  obtained  when  an  ounce  of  corn 
is  popped  in  1,  1.5,  2.5,  3,  5,  and  9  minutes. 
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A  group  of  typical  high  moisture  kernels.  Note  ragged  sur¬ 
faces,  and  fragmentary,  flakey  and  irregular  texture. 
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Calumet 


Baking  Powder  Company 
Answers  Charge 


Denies  That  It  Has  Maliciously  Circulated  Literature 

Flour  With  Intent  to  Injure  Latter 


on  Self-Rising 


Dismissal  of  the  complaint 

charging  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  act  is  asked  by 
the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company 
in  its  answer  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  company,  while  admitting  that 
its  baking  powder  is  sold  in  a  few 
Southern  states  in  competition  with  a 
self-rising  flour,  denies  that  self-rising 
floui’,  so  called,  consists,  as  alleged,  of 
wheat  flour  into  which  are  mixed  cer¬ 
tain  leavening  agents  similar  to  those 
contained  in  baking  powders.  “Baking 
powders,”  it  is  declared,  “are  manufac¬ 
tured  under  strict  chemical  control  to 
produce  a  maximum  of  leavening  gas 
with  a  minimum  of  chemical  residues 
and  are  required  by  law  or  competent 
regulation  to  be  maintained  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  standard  of  purity  and  strength; 
whereas  the  term  self-rising  flour  is  a 
misnomer,  but  is  largely  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  compound  consisting  of  low 
grade  wheat  or  other  flours  to  which 
are  added  various  chemicals  in  an 
amount  ofter  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  leavening  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  improper  proportions  for 
producing  a  sufficient  leavening,  and 
such  mixture  of  chemicals  so  used 
would  not  in  themselves  constitute  a 
wholesome  or  salable  baking  powder; 
that  said  mixture  of  chemicals  so  add¬ 
ed  to  such  flour,  generally  without 
chemical  control,  is  not  subject  to  the 
legal  standards  of  purity  and  strength 
required  of  baking  powders,  and  when 


sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  such 
mixtures  of  flour  and  chemicals,  by 
reason  of  their  inferior  composition, 
unregulated  manufacture  and  method 
of  packing  are  frequently  deficient  in 
the  leavening  strength  legally  demand¬ 
ed  of  baking  powder,  and  the  food  pre¬ 
pared  with  such  flours  contains  an  un¬ 
wholesome  excess  of  chemical  residues. 

“Respondent  denies  that  whenever 
self-rising  flour  is  used  it  displaces  to 
that  extent  the  use  of  baking  powder, 
but  answering,  says  that  owing  to  the 
frequent  deficiency  in  such  self-rising 
flour  of  the  leavening  strength  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  properly  raised  or 
leavened  biscuit  or  breadstuff,  baking 
powder  is  commonly  added  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  make  up  such  deficiency  and 
in  many  sections  of  the  Southern  states 
baking  powders  are  more  frequently 
added  to  such  self-rising  flours  than  to 
unmixed  (not  self-rising)  flour.” 

Denies  Publishing  Adverse  Opinions 

The  company  denies  that  it  adopted 
a  practice  of  publishing  adverse,  dis¬ 
paraging  and  derogatory  opinions, 
statements  and  comments  as  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  self-rising  flour  or 
that  it  put  into  operation  or  carried 
into  effect  such  practice  vigorously  or 
on  an  extensive  scale  throughout  a 
wide  area  of  population,  as  alleged,  but 
answering  says  that  “in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  and  the  public  against  a  com¬ 
petitive  product  of  inferior  quality 
which  is  not  controlled  by  the  legal 


standards  of  purity  and  strength 
which  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  its  own  product  baking  powder, 
and  to  inform  the  public  of  the  nature 
of  said  unregulated  foodstuff,  it  upon 
occasions,  in  restricted  areas  of  the 
Southern  states,  caused  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  its  regular  and  publicly  adver¬ 
tised  and  known  salesmen  and  demon¬ 
strators  statements  and  opinions,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  form  of  reprints  from  rec¬ 
ognized  medical  journals,  of  eminent 
and  qualified  medical  and  scientific  in¬ 
vestigators  and  food  authorities  who 
had  in  such  publications  and  otherwise 
expressed  their  opinions  adverse  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  self-rising  flour;  that 
all  statements  circulated  by  it  disclos¬ 
ing  the  unwholesomeness  of  self-rising 
flour  were  and  are  true  and  can  be  so 
established  by  competent  proof.” 

The  company  denies  the  allegation 
that  the  unwholesomeness  of  self-rising 
flour  is  not  capable  of  determination 
by  absolute  test  or  standard,  or  that 
it  is  in  last  analysis  a  matter  of  expert 
opinion  as  to  which  reputable  authori¬ 
ties  may  well  differ,  but  answering,  says 
that  the  unwholesomeness  of  self-rising 
flour  is  as  easily  ascertainable  as  the 
wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of 
flour,  baking  powder,  or  any  other  food 
product. 

It  is  also  denied  by  the  Calumet  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  Company  that  it  concealed 
its  connection  with  or  interest  in  vari¬ 
ous  methods,  devices  and  agencies 
through  which  any  such  alleged  prac- 
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tice  was  carried  into  effect,  and  that  it 
caused  any  such  derogatory  expres¬ 
sions,  opinions  and  comments  to  seem 
to  be  anonymous  and  therefore  disin- 


A  bill  defining  butter  as  “the  food 
product  usually  known  as  butter  and 
which  is  made  exclusively  from  milk 
or  cream  or  both,  with  or  without  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  with  or  without  addition¬ 
al  coloring  matter,  and  containing  not 
less  than  80  per  centum  of  milk  fat  and 
not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  wa¬ 
ter,”  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Haugen  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  word  “butter”  as 
defined  in  the  statutes,  including  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  of  1906,  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  blitter  as  defined 
by  this  measure. 

The  National  Dairy  Union  has  issued 
the  following  statement  regarding  the 
bill: 

“The  dairy  industry  will  recognize 
this  as  a  clean-cut  effort  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  disorder  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  situation  relating  to  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  butter  in  the  United  States 
and  its  various  sub-divisions.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Union  believes  that  such 
an  effort  is  justified  at  this  time  and 
that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  and  those  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  generally  are  urged  to  write 
their  views  on  this  subject  to  their  sen¬ 
ators  and  represenatives. 

“There  is  no  existing  Federal  stan¬ 
dard  for  butter  by  statute.  There  is  a 
statutory  definition  of  butter  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘Butter  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  the  product  usually  known  as 
butter  and  which  is  made  exclusively 
from  milk  or  cream  or  both,  with  or 
without  common  salt,  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  additional  coloring  matter.  There 
is  an  ancient  standard  formulated  by 
a  committee  of  standards  without  legal 
but  with  scientific  authority  which  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption  received  the 
approval  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  This  standard  provides  that 
butter  shall  contain  not  less  than  8214 
per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  obtainable  is  that  this  standard 
never  has  been  enforced  and  that  there 
have  been  generally  unwritten  under¬ 
standings  with  law  enforcement  officials 
that  butter  containing  over  80  per  cent, 
of  butter  fat  would  not  be  molested  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
which  is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  pure  food  laws.  This  will  be  legal¬ 
ly  confirmed  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

“Because  of  a  provision  in  the  rev¬ 
enue  law  taxing  adulterated  butter  10 
cents  a  pound  and  specifying  that  but- 


terested,  but  that  all  opinions  and  com¬ 
ments  published  by  qualified  authori¬ 
ties  were  voluntary  and  published  by 
them  in  the  public  interest. 


ter  in  which  there  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  an  undue  amount  of  water,  milk 
or  cream  or  both  is  adulterated,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue,  have  adopted 
for  their  guidance  in  collecting  this  tax, 
a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  when 
butter  contains  more  than  16  per  cent, 
water,  it  is  adulterated  butter  within 
the  meaning  of  this  law.  This  remains 
untouched  and  unchanged  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill. 

“Three  states  have  laws  establishing 
82 y3  per  cent,  butter  fat  standard;  11 
states  have  laws  establishing  an  80  per 
cent,  butter  fat  standard;  20  states  or 
more  have  laws  or  regulations  making 
the  Federal  standards  the  official  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  states;  the  remainder  of 
the  states  have  no  legislation  or  reg¬ 
ulations  on  this  subject. 

“The  national  organizations  in  the 


dairy  industry  and  most  of  the  state 
and  local  associations,  so  far  as  they 
are  on  record,  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  80  per  cent,  butter  fat  standard  as 
provided  in  the  Haugen  bill.  Most  of 
them  also  favor  the  adoption  of  a  16 
per  cent,  maximum  water  content. 
About  the  only  question  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  has 
been  considering  this  bill  is  whether  or 
not  both  standards  should  be  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  same  bill  and  on  this 
the  committee  decided  on  the  fat  stan¬ 
dard  alone.  Opinion  has  been  express¬ 
ed  officially  to  the  committee  on  agri¬ 
culture  by  Dr.  Campbell,  acting  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Larson,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Pres¬ 
ident  C.  E.  Gray  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council,  by  Dr.  George  L.  MaKay 
of  the  American  Association  of  Cream¬ 
ery  Butter  Manufacturers,  appearing  in 
person,  by  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  by 
formal  letters  and  telegrams  from  N. 
P.  Mull,  president;  J.  R.  Morley  and 
Samuel  Schlosser,  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Union,  and  by  A.  M.  Loo¬ 
mis,  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union,  in  favor  of  adopting  a  legal 
standard  at  this  time.” 


Women  Protest  Against  Food  Tariffs  in 
McCnmber-Fordney  Bill 


A  huge  propaganda  is  under  wa> 
among  the  women  of  the  country  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  various  provisions 
of  the  McCumber-Fordney  tariff  bill 
dealing  with  foodstuffs,  tableware,  and 
wearing  apparel.  Already  evidences  of 
the  campaign  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  schedules  in  which  these  com¬ 
modities  are  covered  come  from  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Rhode  Island.  Ap¬ 
parently  every  senator  has  received 
one  or  more  copies  of  a  resolution  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  women  and 
intended  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  The 
text  is  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  we  protest  against 
the  food,  tableware,  and  women’s  wear 
schedules  of  the  McCumber-Fordney 
tai’iff  bill.  These  schedules  will  increase 
the  cost  of  living  in  every  American 
home.  They  are  fines  levied  by  Ameri¬ 
can  men  upon  American  women  and 
upon  American  children.  They  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  law.” 

These  resolutions  are  coming  from 
individual  women  and  from  groups  of 
women  in  civic  organizations  and  edu¬ 
cational  societies  of  all  kinds.  In  each 
case  the  resolution  is  the  same,  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  part  of  a  nation-wide  prop¬ 
aganda.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  come  into 
Washington  their  effect  will  be  very 
great.  Congress  always  responds  to 
organized  propaganda.  This  has  been 
evidenced  in  many  other  cases.  How¬ 
ever,  from  other  correspondence  re¬ 


ceived  by  the  senators,  it  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  women  of  the  country 
are  becoming  aroused  against  the  va¬ 
rious  commodities  under  these  three 
classes.  They  are  beginning  to  gain 
an  idea  of  what  a  tariff  on  sugar  at 
2.5  cents  per  pound  on  the  Cuban  as 
well  as  on  the  full  duty  product,  the 
levy  on  flour,  and  the  tariff  on  wearing 
apparel  and  shoes  will  mean. 

Some  of  the  food  tariffs  which  the 
Senate  appears  definitely  to  have 
adopted  are  as  follows: 

Oats,  15  cents  a  bushel,  House  rate, 
10  cents;  unhulled,  ground,  45  cents  per 
100  pounds,  House  rate,  32  cents;  oat¬ 
meal,  rolled  oats,  etc.,  90  cents  per  100 
pounds,  House  rate,  60  cents. 

Rye,  15  cents  a  bushel,  House  rate,  10 
cents;  rye  flour,  45  cents  per  100 
pounds,  House  rate,  30  cents. 

Barley,  20  cents  a  bushel,  House  rate 
15  cents. 

Buckwheat,  10  cents  per  100  pounds, 
House  rate,  30  cents. 

Macaroni  and  other  alimentary 
pastes,  2  cents  a  pound,  House  rate,  l1/* 
cents. 

Bread,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  House 
free. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  etc.,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  House,  28  per  cent;  cereal 
breakfast  foods,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
House  17  per  cent. 

Bananas  free,  House  rate  2  cents  per 
bunch;  dried  and  banana  flour,  4  cents 
per  pound. 

Cheese  5  cents  a  pound  but  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  House 
rate,  5  cents  a  pound  on  that  valued 
up  to  30  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  val¬ 
orem  on  all  other. 


Bill  to  Establish  80  Per  Cent  Milk  Fat  Stand¬ 
ard  for  Butter 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

A  Means  by  Which  the  Manufacturer,  Consumer,  Research  Worker 
and  Educator  May  Discuss  Their  Common  Problems 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


r  I  1  HE  time  is  ripe  for  the  women 
of  the  country  to  get  together 
with  food  manufacturers  and 
all  other  groups  interested  in  solving 
our  food  problems.  I  am  always  sorry 
to  hear  women  say: 

“  ‘Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  have 
no  further  need  for  thinking  about  food, 
except  to  plan  three  meals  a  day.’ 

“To  my  mind,  we  have  just  as  great 
an  opportunity  today,  although  of 
course,  of  slightly  different  nature. 
Food  manufacturers  look  to  the  women 
of  the  country  to  create  demands  and 
they  stand  ready  to  meet  these  de¬ 
mands  in  so  far  as  possible.” 

The  speaker,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hardinge, 
president  Women’s  Auxiliary  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  stopped  in  her  preparations 
for  a  trip  to  England,  where  she  will 
address  various  groups  of  Englishwo¬ 
men,  to  talk  animatedly  about  the 
present  situation  in  the  economic 
world. 

“The  American  Food  Journal,”  said 
Mrs.  Hardinge,  “can  perform  a  real 
service  to  the  community  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  team  work. 

“For  example,  we  women  are  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  present 
high  cost  of  food.  Not  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  shoulder  this  responsibility, 
but  it  is  rightfully  ours. 

“There  may  be  profiteering,  but  it  is 
negligible.  The  real  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  lies  in  the  public  demand  for  foods 
that  are  out  of  season,  for  excessive 
expenditure  in  overhead. 

“Then,  there  is  the  question  of  sim¬ 
plifying  our  meals.  I  frequently  go  to 
luncheons  where  food  is  served  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities,  simply  because  the 
hostess  is  afraid  of  seeming  niggard¬ 
ly.  If  we  might  return  to  the  simple 
old  time  standards  of  our  mothers’  and 
grandmothers’  time,  our  health  would 
improve,  fewer  women  would  wail  over 
the  necessity  for  ‘reducing,’  and  food 
manufacturers  would  be  free  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  business  of  providing 
wholesome,  simple  foods,  with  many  of 
their  difficulties  of  multiplied  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  solved.” 

Asked  to  give  her  opinion  as  to  the 
best  way  to  bring  about  systematic  im¬ 
provement  Mrs.  Hardinge  said: 

“Home  Economics  Committees  of 
Women’s  Clubs  might  easily  unite  to 
create  new  standards;  they  might  or¬ 
ganize  local  units  to  work  at  local  prob- 
'ems  meeting  with  manufacturers’  as- 


Mrs.  H.  W.  Hardinge 

sociations,  pooling  the  results  of  their 
activities,  exchanging-  experiences  and 
drawing  up  plans  for  joint  action. 

“The  potential  power  of  large  bodies 
of  women  is  far-reaching  and  the  food 
field  is  waiting  for  some  enterprising 
group  to  drive  the  entering  wedge.” 

The  Food  Manufacturer  and  the 
Community 

TN  all  the  complexities  of  our  mod- 
ern  industrial  life  none  gives 
greater  service  than  does  the  food 
manufacturer. 

As  public  health  guardian  he  com¬ 
piles  data  on  dangers  incident  to  spoil¬ 
age  in  canned  food,  as  research  worker 
he  enlists  the  service  of  the  skilled  in¬ 
dustrial  chemist  that  our  foods  may 
have  the  benefit  of  scientific  control 
and  new  by-products  be  developed;  as 
economist  he  points  out  the  true  rea¬ 
sons  for  high  food  costs;  as  educator 
he  retains  the  services  of  the  best 
known  nutrition  experts  and  freely 
publishes  the  results  of  their  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  as 
physicist  he  sets  forth  the  advantages 
of  vacuum  drying  of  food;  as  cornu 
munity  worker  he  organizes  Food  In¬ 
stitutes  for  study  and  conference;  as 
legislator  he  acquaints  himself  with 


the  last  word  in  food  standards  and 
sets  himself  to  the  task  of  going  just 
one  step  beyond  the  requirements  of 
those  standards;  as  enlightened  em¬ 
ployer  fie  sees  to  it  that  his  force  of 
men  and  women  iworkelrs  do  their 
work  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
amid  attractive  surroundings,  all  this 
and  more,  does  he  do,  not  1o  mention 
his  chief  function,  that  of  feeding  the 
race! 

The  Conference  Table  asks  this 
versatile  member  of  society,  this  “all 
round  man,”  this  food  manufacturer, 
to  give  of  his  experience  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  special  group,  as  he  is  al¬ 
ready  doing  to  larger  groups  out  in 
the  business  world. 

The  American  Food  Journal  would 
like  to  publish  stories  of  special 
achievement  in  the  field  of  food  man¬ 
ufacture. 

Write  us  frankly,  telling  what  you 
have  accomplished. 

Have  you  helped  in  stabilizing  food 
prices?  Then  let  us  hear  the  details. 

Has  your  plant  done  some  specially 
interesting  work  along  the  lines  of 
scientific  control,  or  of  research?  Will 
you  not  give  other  manufacturers  the 
benefit. 

Perhaps  your  special  contribution 
has  been  in  helping  to  develop  stand¬ 
ards  of  purity  in  foods. 

Whatever  your  special  accomplish¬ 
ment  The  American  Food  Journal  asks 
the  privilege  of  hearing  about  it  and 
of  passing  on  this  information. 


New  Features  For  Classes  in 
Foods  and  Dietetics 


TV7ITH  “Home  Economics  In  Busi- 
”  ness”  occupying  an  officially  ac¬ 
credited  place  on  the  program  of  the 
coming  convention  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  progres¬ 
sive  instructors  in  foods  and  dietetics 
know  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  expected  to  train 
students  to  enter  this  field. 

How  shall  the  “problem”  of  foods 
as  related  to  business  be  stated? 
How  shall  subject  matter  be  related  to 
that  problem)?  How  shall  practical 
field  work  for  students  be  planned? 

To  make  a  vital  connection  between 
the  class  room  and  the  field  of  food 
manufacture  and  distribution,  the  in¬ 
structor  must  study  local  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  up  the  more 
important  questions. 
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Are  certain  manufacturers  achiev¬ 
ing  notable  results  along  the  line  of 
scientific  research?  Do  certain  others 
need  to  have  the  importance  of  this 
line  of  endeavor  brought  holne  to 
them?  What  local  manufacturers  are 
best  fitted  to  give  information  on  com¬ 
mercial  canning  or  baking  methods, 
as  they  affect  public  health?  What  is 
the  Government  doing  to  help  the  food 
industry? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sug¬ 
gestive  lines  of  inquiry. 

The  next  step,  that  of  relating  the 
academic  to  the  practical,  is  equally 
interesting. 

Courses  in  physiological  chemistry 
must  be  developed  if  the  student  is  to 
confer  intelligently  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  chemist  and  qualify  to  join  forces 
with  him;  time  studies  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  train  the  student  in  de¬ 
ciding  just  when  and  where  it 
is  desirable  and  economical  to  use 


commercially  canned  or  commercially 
baked  products;  courses  in  foods  and 
courses  in  governmental  procedure 
must  be  co-ordinated  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  dan  speak  intelligently  on  the 
subject  of  formulating  and  enforcing 
food  standards;  and  even  then  we 
have  but  made  a  beginning. 

The  third  phase  of  this  program  of 
co-operation  and  co-ordination,  the 
planning  of  practical  field  work  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  fascinating  of  all. 

Here  are  a  few  practical  field  pro¬ 
jects: 

Enlist  the  interest  of  a  progressive 
manufacturer  so  that  he  will  invite 
one  or  more  students  to  enter  the 
commercial  laboratory  as  assistants  to 
the  plant’s  chief  chemist. 

Ask  the  hospitality  of  ;a  baking 
plant  so  that  a  student  may  make  first¬ 
hand  observation  of  time  saved  by 
commercial  baking. 

Seek  an  opportunity  for  a  student 
to  study  the  painstaking  care  which 


progressive  manufacturers  exercise,  to 
keep  their  products  up  to  Government 
standards. 

Make  first-hand  contacts  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  or  students  with  the  leading 
wholesale  and  retail  food  associations 
that  cost  studies  may  be  made. 

Send  a  student  to  a  manufacturers’ 
convention  that  he  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  problems  of  this  side  of 
the  food  field. 

Let  one  student  make  a  study  of  all 
plants  employing  dietitians  or  food 
specialists  with  analyses  of  results 
accomplished. 

Set  a  student  at  the  task  of  ferreting 
out  misleading  food  advertising;  to 
another  give  the  task  of  writing  a  brief 
summary  of  the  views  of  local  manu¬ 
facturers  as  to  what  authority  should 
stand  behind  good  advertising. 

The  instructor  will  think  of  num¬ 
berless  other  opportunities  for  broad¬ 
ening  her  students  outlook.  .  The  fact 
that  the  courses  must  be  suggestive 
rather  than  conclusive  adds  to  their 
educational  value 


The  Discovery  of  New  Vitamines 

Scientists  Have  Added  Other  Food  Factors  to  Those  Previously 
Discovered — Further  Vitamines  May  Be  Found 


THE  vitamine  theory  of  nutrition 
was  first  formulated  by  Dr.  Casi- 
mir  Funk,  who  gave  the  name 
vitamines  to  certain  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  that  were  evidently  essential 
to  life. 

The  results  of  this  earlier  work  in 
vitamine  determination  have  become 
more  or  less  familiar  but  to  present  a 
clear  statement  of  the  progress  made 
since  that  time  the  following  summary 
is  given: 

Through  the  work  of  Dr.  Funk  and 
other  scientists  three  factors  were  de¬ 
termined;  the  first,  soluble  in  fat,  was 
known  as  vitamine  A.  Its  chief  sources 
were  thought  to  be  butter  fat,  egg  yolk 
and  some  other  animal  fats,  as  well  as 
leafy  vegetables. 

The  second,  vitamine  B,  soluble  in 
water,  was  found  in  milk,  whole  grains, 
particularly  unpolished  rice,  and  dried 
legumes.  This  was  the  vitamine  found 
to  be  necessary  in  preventing  beri-beri. 

Vitamine  C,  the  third  of  the  original 
three  factors,  was  the  anti-scorbutic 
vitamine,  found 'in  oranges,  lemons,  to¬ 
matoes  and  other  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

To  the  almost  continuous  research  of 
Dr.  Funk,  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  other 
scientists,  we  owe  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact  that  additional  vita¬ 
mines  have  been  detected. 

As  the  list  of  vitamines  stands  today 
we  learn: 

That  vitamine  A  has  apparently  been 
split  into  two,  one  retaining  the  orig¬ 
inal  name,  vitamine  A.  This  is  the 


anti-ophthalmic  factor.  The  other  is  the 
anti-rachitic  vitamine,  and  will  probably 
be  known  as  vitamine  E. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  antirachitic 
factor  is  at  present  very  mysterious.  It 
is  not  as  essential  to  life  as  other  vita¬ 
mines  are.  In  the  presence  of  sufficient 
phosphorus  in  the  diet  or  by  exposure 
to  sunlight  its  requirements  seem  to 
be  greatly  diminished.  It  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  the  antirachitic  fac¬ 
tor  should  be  included  in  the  class  of 
vitamines. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  this  splitting  up  of  the  old  vita¬ 
mine  A  is  that  milk  and  butter  fat  con¬ 
tain  only  the  original  A  vitamine,  while 
codliver  oil  contains  both  vitamine  A 
and  the  newly  detected  vitamine  E. 

The  differentiation  of  these  two  vita¬ 
mines  was  first  suggested  by  Hess 
when  he  found  that  cream  and  whole 
milk  would  not  prevent  rickets  in  chil¬ 
dren.  This  fact  has  since  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Findlay  in  Glasgow  and  by 
some  others. 

Now  as  regards  the  vitamine  origin¬ 
ally  known  as  vitamine  B;  this  also  has 
been  split  into  two,  the  one  retaining 
the  original  name  vitamine  B,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  anti-beri-beri  substance.  The 
other  will  be  known  as  vitamine  D. 
Vitamine  D  is  the  factor  that  promotes 
the  growth  of  yeast.  It  is  believed  to 
be  a  nitrogenous  substance,  simpler  in 
composition  than  vitamine  B. 

According  to  Dr.  Funk  other  vita¬ 
mines  are  likely  to  be  detected. 

In  was  in  1911  at  the  Lister  Institute 
that  Dr.  Funk  began  the  research  which 


led  to  the  discovery  of  vitamines.  It 
was  then  known  that  a  diet  of  polished 
rice  produced  beri-beri  while  one  of  un¬ 
polished  rice  prevented  this  disease. 
The  theory  was  suggested  that  an  am¬ 
ino  acid,  a  component  of  proteins,  was 
missing  from  the  polished  rice  but 
might  be  found  in  the  polishings. 

Dr.  Funk  found  this  theory  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  and  prophesied  that  further  re¬ 
search  would  prove  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  substances  necessary  to  growth 
and  life.  That  this  prophecy  is  being 
realized  is  evidenced  by  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  now  being  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  so-called  deficiency  diseases. 
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Discussion  of  Stability  of  ^  ita- 
mines  Toward  Heat 

Yitamines  in  Canned  Foods,  E.  F. 

Kohman,  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Laboratory,  Bulletin 
No.  19L,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May, 
1922. 

Beginning  with  a  summary  of  re¬ 
sults  of  work  done  on  the  vitamin 
theory  of  nutrition,  this  pamphlet  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  vitamines  toward  heat  as  ap¬ 
plied  in  commercial  canning  processes. 

Commenting  briefly  on  the  fact  that 
all  vitamines  are  somewhat  affected  by 
heat,  the  author  discusses  in  detail  the 
behavior  of  vitamines  fat  soluble  A, 
water  soluble  B,  and  water  soluble  C, 
when  subjected  to  various  degrees  of 
heat. 

A  is  shown  to  be  fairly  stable  dur¬ 
ing  the  average  canning  processes. 
When  an  appreciable  amount  of  this 
vitamine  is  lost  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  loss  is  due  to  oxidation,  since  it  is 
when  the  product  is  heated  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  air  that  the  real  losses  occur. 

Experiments  with  vitamine  B  have 
been  somewhat  poorly  controlled,  so 
that  results  are  not  yet  conclusive.  In 
general,  however,  B  seems  to  be  less 
affected  by  oxidation  than  A  and  C. 
The  author  points  out  the  fact  that 
failure  to  realize  that  heat  may  affect 
constituents  other  than  vitamines,  and 
that  fresh  milk  may  vary  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  in  vitamine  content  has 
caused  considerable  confusion.  Care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  discussion  will  do 
much  to  clear  up  this  confusion. 

In  regard  to  vitamine  C  scientists 
agree  that  more  work  is  needed  before 
results  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  loss  of  C  in  the  pasteurization 
of  milk  is  probably  due  to  oxidation, 
this  being  the1  vitamine  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  this  process. 

Experiments  with  each  vitamine 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

Vitamine  A 

Effect  of  heat  and  oxidation  on  vita¬ 
mine  A  in  fats. 

Effect  of  cooking  processes  on  vita¬ 
mine  A  in  food  products. 

Effect  of  drying  on  vitamine  A  in 
food  products. 

Effect  of  saponification  on  vitamine 
A  in  fats. 

Vitamine  B 

Effect  of  heat  on  vitamine  B  in 
yeast,  in  seeds,  meat  and  eggs,  milk 
and  vegetables. 

Effect  of  drying  on  vitamine  B. 

Effect  of  acids  and  alkilis  on  vita¬ 
mine  B. 

Vitamine  C 

Effect  of  heat  on  vitamine  C  in 
fruits,  milk,  cabbage  and  other  veget¬ 
ables. 

Effect  of  drying  on  vitamine  C  in 
fruits,  milk  and  vegetables. 

Effect  of  alkali  on  vitamine  C. 


Effect  of  oxidation  on  vitamine  C. 

These  studies  are  presented  in  tabu¬ 
lar  form  and  the  pamphlet  makes  a 
real  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
vitamines.  A  fine  bibliography  gives 
approximately  two  hundred  references 
on  this  important  subject. 


Emerson's  Nutrition  and  Growth 
in  Children 

Nutrition  and  Growth  in  Children.  By 

William  R.  P.  Emerson,  A.B.,  M.D. 

New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 

Ill.,  12  mo. 

Dr.  Emerson  was  among  the  first  to 
do  systematic  work  on  the  problem  of 
the  undernourished  child.  The  present 
volume  is  a  clearly  written  account  of 
the  inception  and  growth  of  the  move¬ 
ment  known  as  Nutrition  Clinics  for 
Delicate  Children,  Inc.,  of  which  Dr. 
Emerson  is  president. 

Beginning  in  1908,  Dr.  Emerson 
studied  the  problem  from  several  an¬ 
gles  and  became  convinced  that  it  was 
chiefly  one  of  individual  health  habits, 
rather  than  one  of  poverty  or  even  of 
unwise  selection  of  food.  In  clearing 
his  ground  for  action,  Dr.  Emerson  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  background  all  attempts 
to  instruct  mothers  in  wise  selection 
and  preparation  of  food,  the  conclusion 
being  that  the  nutrition  class  and  the 
nutrition  clinic,  taken  jointly,  furnished 
the  one  avenue  of  approach. 

The  book  shows  the  steps  that  should 
precede  the  formation  of  a  nutrition 
class  or  clinic,  selection  of  children, 
diagnosis,  etc.  It  then  proceeds  to  tell 
just  how  to  organize,  how  to  conduct 
and  how  to  study  results.  Suggestions 
are  given  for  record  forms,  individual 
weight  cards,  food  and  diet  charts  and 
numerous  other  working  tools.  There 
are  diet  lists  and  tables  giving  food 
values,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  on 
nutrition. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
work  solves  many  of  the  difficulties  met 
in  combating  undernourishment.  As 
Dr.  Emerson  outlines  them,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  method  are:  Economy  of 
time,  securing  of  parents’  co-operation, 
visualizing  of  health  essentials,  and 
several  others. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  work  is  a 
vital  force  in  child  saving,  dietitians  will 
wish  to  give  Dr.  Emerson  a  word  of 
friefidly  challenge  when  he  says,  “Im¬ 
proper  diet  is  a  significant  item,  but  it 
is  not  the  first  or  chief  cause  of  malnu¬ 
trition,  but  actually  fourth  on  the  list.” 
(p.  198).  . 

If  he  had  said,  “Improper  diet  is  not 
always  the  first  cause  of  lowered  vital¬ 
ity,”  the  dietitian  would  agree.  Cer¬ 
tainly  fresh  air,  exercise  and  rest  are 
of  vital  importance  in  making  healthy 
children.  The  diet  specialist,  however, 
pleads  that  a  knowledge  of  dietetics  Is 
a  necessary  qualification  for  a  good 


“nutrition  worker.”  Dr.  Emerson  does 
not  include  this  in  his  list.  (p.  193.) 

The  dietitian  pleads  also  for  a  more 
accurate  use  of  the  word  “nutrition.” 
“The  action  of  promoting  growth  or  re¬ 
pairing  waste  among  organic  bodies,” 
Webster  calls  it,  giving  as  the  medical 
definition,  “The  process  of  assimilation 
of  food.” 

This  is  not  hair  splitting,  but  a 
straightforward  attempt  to  straighten 
out  much  popular  confusion.  Certainly,, 
fresh  air,  exercise  and  rest  would  be 
powerless,  if  there  were  not  first  pro¬ 
vided  a  supply  of  proper  food  to  repair 
the  waste  tissue  broken  down  by  that 
same  exercise! 

Finally,  the  dietitian  takes  exception 
also  to  Dr.  Emerson’s  optimistic  state¬ 
ment  that  the  daily  diet  of  the  untaught 
industrial  household  is  satisfactory. 
First  hand  knowledge  of  the  diets 
of  several  thousands  of  these  homes 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr. 
Emerson  and  his  co-workers  owe 
more  than  they  realize  to  the  teacher 
of  dietetics!  At  least  one  broad 
minded  “nutrition  worker”  is  seeking 
guidance  of  a  dietitian,  saying,  “I  must 
have  a  background  of  knowledge  of 
metabolism  before  I  can  simplify  my 
food  talks  for  my  nutrition  class.” 

Dr.  Emerson  has  done  a  brilliant 
piece  of  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion.  One  hopes  that  he  will  see  fit  to 
seize  the  friendly  hands  being  held  out 
to  him  by  dietitians,  and  to  realize  that 
in  the  nutrition  field,  as  in  most  others, 
“All  are  needed  by  each  one.” 


Do  Colon-Typhoid  Micro-Organ¬ 
isms  Survive  in  Carbonated 
Beverages? 

Viability  of  the  colon-typhoid 
group  in  carbonated  -water  and  car¬ 
bonated  beverages.  By  S.  A.  Koser 
and  W.  W.  Skinner.  Reprinted  from 
The  Journal  of  Bacteriology.  Vol. 
VII,  No.  1,  January,  1922,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  1885  Science  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  destructive  effects  of  C02  on 
certain  micro-organisms.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  when  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  was  passed  through  water  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  was 
greatly  decreased. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  of  C02  under  high  pressure 
was  relatively  feeble. 

In  189  3  several  experiments  were 
carried  on  which  seemingly  established 
the  fact  that  various  pathogenic  or¬ 
ganisms  were  able  to  develop  after  ex¬ 
posure  to  from  60  to  70  atmospheres 
of  C02  for  several  hours.  Again  these 
conclusions  were  contradicted. 

Since  that  time  experiments  have 
been  almost  continuous.  The  present 
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pamphlet  outlines  these  experiments, 
tabulating  results  and  giving  compari¬ 
sons  between  various  soda  fountain 
beverages. 

Summarizing  the  work  done  in  this 
field  we  find  that: 

Under  the  conditions  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  carbonation  exerts  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  harmful  effect  on  members  of 
the  colon-typhoid  group  and  their 
viability  in  carbonated  water  is  much 
shorter  than  in  plain  tap  water. 

In  non-acid  beverages  the  organ¬ 
isms  may  persist  for  a  slightly  longer 
period  than  in  carbonated  water. 

Some  organisms  are  more  readily 
destroyed  than  is  the  colon  bacterium. 
Certain  spores  were  found  to  be  quite 
resistant  to  carbonation. 

Finally,  the  authors  state  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  the  results  obtained  do  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  water  of 
a  low  sanitary  quality  may  safely  be 
used  by  the  soft  drink  industry  in 
preparing  carbonated  beverages,  nor 
can  carbonation  be  relied  upon  to  de¬ 
stroy  evidences  of  pollution. 


Information  Regarding  Bacteria  in 
Powdered  Milk 

Bacterial  Count  in  Milk  Powder,  by 
G.  C.  Supplee  and  V.  J.  Ashbaugh.  Re¬ 
printed  from  The  Journal  of  Dairy 
Science,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  March,  1922. 

This  study  of  the  bacterial  count  of 
powdered  milk  is  especially  welcome, 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
information  available  is  concerned 
with  pathogenic  bacteria  only. 

Granted  that  a  high  bacterial  count 
does  not  materially  affect  the  sanitary 
and  keeping  qualities  of  powdered 
milk,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  compile 
such  information,  and  the  author  has 
rendered  important  service  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

Carefully  tabulated  analyses  show 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  pow¬ 
der  after  manufacture,  after  storage, 
and  after  artificial  i'nnoculation. 

The  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

Bacteria  appearing  over  1,000  per 
gram  in  powder  made  by  the  Just  pro¬ 
cess  are  usually  due  to  recontamina¬ 
tion. 

The  bacterial  content  of  dried  milk, 
before  being  subject  to  recontamina¬ 
tion,  is  probably  not  affected  by  the 
number  present  in  the  liquid  milk. 

The  bacterial  content  of  powder 
made  by  the  Just  process  is  lower  than 
that  made  by  the  spray  process. 

Bacteria  in  milk  powder  die  off 
rapidly  in  storage. 

Large  numbers  of  bacteria  in  des- 
sicated  milk  probably  do  not  affect  the 
keeping  qualities,  provided  moisture 
concentrations  are  present. 


Valuable  Information  About  Milk 
Milk  the  Best  Food,  by  H.  Steenbock 
and  E.  B.  Hart,  Bulletin  342,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  April,  1922. 

Information  concerning  the  place  of 
milk  in  the  diet  is  always  welcome, 
particularly  when  in  popular  form. 


The  conclusions  of  the  authors  of  this 
pamphlet  are  that  for  the  young,  milk 
is  a  perfect  food;  that  milk  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  beverage;  that  the 
protein  of  milk  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able,  that  milk  makes  good  any  min¬ 
eral  deficiencies  of  the  diet,  that  milk 
contains  all  the  known  vitamines,  that 
filled  milk  should  not  be  used  in  in¬ 
fant  feeding,  that  vitamines  A  and  B 
are  not  susceptible  to  heat,  that  whole 
milk  is  a  great  factor  in  the  safety  of 
the  diet.  Numerous  illustrations  show 
the  progress  of  the  experiments  on 
which  the  conclusions  are  based. 


Investigation  on  Use  of  Dry  Milk 
in  Infant  Feeding 
The  Basal  Metabolism  of  Infants 
Fed  on  Dry  Milk  Powder,  by  Fritz  B. 
Talbot,  M.D.,  assisted  by  Margaret  B. 
Moriarty,  S.B.,  Reprint  No.  724,  from 
the  Public  Health  Reports,  January  20, 
192  2.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1922. 

These  metabolism  studies  show 
either  a  normal  or  slightly  elevated 
‘'basal”  .metabolism  of  infants  fed  on 
dry  milk  powder.  Twelve  cases  were 
studied  and  the  progress  of  each  is 
charted,  each  chart  being  accompanied 
by  notes  on  physical  condition. 


Quicker  Way  of  Canning  Found  in  Missouri 


A  new  and  easier  way  of  canning 
is  announced  by  the  home  economics 
specialists  of  the  Missouri  Agricultur¬ 
al  Extension  Service  in  accordance 
with  recent  progress  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Recent  investigations  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  blanching  is  not  essential  to 
success  in  canning.  Preliminary  cook¬ 
ing  where  necessary,  is  recommended 
in  place  of  blanching. 

It  is  considered  more  desirable, 
to  pack  the  product  in  the  jar  with¬ 
out  any  precooking  as  it  saves  time 
and  work  and  conserves  the  food  val¬ 
ue  of  the  product.  Precooking  is  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  in:  (a)  corn,  to  set 
the  milk;  (b)  products  that  need  to 
be  shrunk;  or  (c)  products  from 
which  the  skin  must  be  removed. 
Products  such  as  green  beans,  when 

To  Proceed  Against  Use  of 
Bleached  Flour  in  Pennsylvania 

In  response  to  numerous  complaints 
concerning  the  quality  of  much  of  the 
flour  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  determine  just  what  proportion 
of  the  flour  sold  in  the  State  has  been 
artificially  bleached  and  what  propor¬ 
tion  is  being  sold  without  such  adul¬ 
teration. 

James  Foust,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods,  says:  “This  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  people 
since  there  are  few  families  who  do  not 
use  large  quantities  of  flour  or  bread 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  On  account 
of  the  complaints  made  by  consumers, 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
will  be  made,  and  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  where  bleached  flour  is  being 
sold.” 


Must  Brand  Cheese  in  Wisconsin 

Effective  July  1  all  cheese  coming 
into  Wisconsin  from  other  States  must 
be  marked  to  show  that  it  is  not  Wis¬ 
consin-made,  according  to  General 
Order  18,  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets.  The  purpose  of 
the  order  is  to  identify  out-of-the- 


packed  directly  into  the  jar,  may 
shrink  somewhat  when  processed. 
However,  space  left  in  the  top  of  the 
jar  is  not  a  consideration  except  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  in  space, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  jars 
full  in  order  to  have  the  product  keep. 
If  the  product  is  packed  carefully  it 
will  tend  to  insure  full  jars.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  except  shelled  beans,  corn  and 
pears  should  be  packed  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  crushing. 

It  is  very  important  to  use  great 
care  in  timing  the  product  while  pro¬ 
cessing. 

The  correct  time  for  every  product 
is  given  on  a  new  canning  card  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  at  Columbia.  It  carries  full 
directions  for  the  new  and  easier  way 
of  canning  and  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 


State  cheese  inasmuch  as  all  Badger 
cheese  is  required  to  bear  the  State’s 
official  statement  of  grades,  whereas 
cheese  not  made  in  Wisconsin  is  not 
entitled  to  the  Wisconsin  certification 
of  quality.  The  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets  has  also  ordered  that  after  July 
1,  all  Swiss,  brick  and  limburger 
cheese  must  show  the  date  of  removal 
from  the  press,  together  with  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  ”M,”  if  such  cheese  was 
removed  from  the  press  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  letter  “E”  if  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  marks  appear  upon  the 
cheese  itself  or  upon  the  wrapper  or 
container.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  packer  constitute  a  sufficient  state¬ 
ment  showing  that  the  cheese  was 
made  outside  of  the  State,  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  department. 

United  Kingdom  Favors  Finnish  Condensed 
Milk 

Finland  promises  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  world’s  production  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  according  to  Consul  Davis.  Fin¬ 
nish  dairy  products — butter,  cheese,  milk — 
are  in  favor  among  the  countries  where 
they  have  been  so  far  introduced,  and  at 
the  end  of  last  year  a  small  milk  cannery 
was  established  at  Valio  which  makes 
weekly  shipments  to  England.  The  espe¬ 
cially  good  quality  of  the  milk  has  increased 
the  demand  and  experts  in  England  have 
given  it  very  favorable  criticism. 


Food  Flavors:  Their  Source,  Composition 

and  Adulteration 

Composition  of  Various  Products  as  Set  Forth  in  Standards  o! 

Department  of  Agriculture 

By  J.  W.  SALE  and  W.  W.  SKINNER 

Chemist  in  Charge  of  Water  and  Beverage  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau 
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IN  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  series  of 
articles  on  food  flavors  we  have 
considered  thirty-seven  flavors, 
the  last  one  being  dandelion.  The 
reader  who  has  accompanied  us  thus 
far  on  our  journey  into  the  field  of 
food  flavors,  has,  we  believe,  begun  to 
appreciate  that  it  is  a  very  wide  one. 
In  European  countries  and  in  the 
Orient  many  flavors  are  used  while  in 
the  United  States  there  is  a  tendency 
to  consume  relatively  large  quantities 
of  a  limited  number  of  popular  flavors, 
such  as  ginger,  vanilla,  lemon,  and 
orange,  and  to  use  imitation  fruit 
flavors.  A  particular  flavor  used  alone 
may  be  deemed  undesirable  or  even 
offensive  by  many  people  and  yet  be 
an  important  ingredient  of  a  pleasing 
combination  of  flavors.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  blending  flavors;  jof  natural 
origin  to  form  new  compounds,  there¬ 
fore,  are  very  great,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  blending  of  flavors  is  constantly 
being  accomplished  as  evidenced  by 
the  popularity  of  new  brands  of  bot¬ 
tled  sodas  and  of  other  flavored  food. 
A  continuation  of  the  discussion  on 
individual  flavors,  which  includes  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  those  instances 
where  standards  have  been  promul¬ 
gated,  follows: 

38.  Dill:  Dill  seeds  are  the  dried 
fruit  produced  by  an  annual  herb 
which  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
America.  They  are  used  for  flavoring 
and  in  the  preparation  of  dill  pickles 
and  should  contain  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  (10%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more 
than  three  per  cent  (3%)  of  ash  insol¬ 
uble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  seeds 
yield  on  distillation  three  to  four  per 
cent  (3-4%)  of  an  essential  oil  which 
closely  resembles  in  composition, 
though  not  in  odor,  oil  of  caraway.  The 
oil  consists  almost  wholly  of  limonene 
and  carvone. 

Estragol:  (See  Taragon). 

39.  Fennel:  Fennel  seeds  are  the 
dried  fruit  obtained  from  an  annual  or 
perennial  herb  cultivated  in  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Galicia,  Roumania, 
and  elsewhere.  Ground  fennel  seeds, 
which  have  an  agreeable  odor  and  aro¬ 
matic  taste,  are  used  to  flavor  cakes, 
etc.  They  should  contain  not  more 
than  nine  per  cent  (9%)  of  total  ash, 
nor  more  than  two  per  cent  (2%)  of 


ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  is  of  two 
varieties,  sweet  and  bitter,  the  sweet 
being  the  ordinary  commercial  variety. 
Four  to  six  per  cent  (4-6%)  of  oil  is 
the  usual  yield,  which,  however,  is 
quite  variable.  The  chief  constituents 
of  the  sweet  oil  are  anethol  and  fen- 
chone,  the  latter  having  a  bitter  and 
camphor-like  taste.  A  good  sweet  fen¬ 
nel  oil  will  contain  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  anethol.  Anethol  is  the  principal 
constituent  also  of  aniseed  and  star 
aniseed  oils  which  have  been  mentioned 
previously.  Sweet  fennel  oil  is  employ¬ 
ed  to  a  certain  extent  in  sarsaparilla, 
root  beer,  and  similar  types  of  flavors. 

40.  Fenugreek:  Fenugreek  seeds  are 
the  dried  fruit  of  an  annual  leguminous 
herb  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Medit¬ 
erranean  region,  parts  of  central  Eu¬ 
rope,  Morocco,  Egypt  and  India.  The 
seeds  have  an  aromatic  flavor  and  are 
used  in  curry  powders  and  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  imitation  maple  flavors. 
The  comminuted  seeds  are  reported  to 
yield  about  0.014  per  cent  of  a  brown 
oil  with  an  intense  odor. 

41.  Galangal:  Galangal  is  the  aro¬ 
matic,  root  stalk  or  rhizome  of  a  plant 
cultivated  in  China  and  Siam.  The  oil 
obtained  by  macerating  the  ground 
roots  in  water  and  distilling  has  a 
sharp  taste  and  pungent  camphorace- 
ous  odor,  and  consists  mainly  of  cineol 
and  eugenol.  The  yield  of  oil  is  from 
0.5  to  1  per  cent.  Oils  of  pimento, 
cloves,  and  lemon,  and  turpentine  are 
reported  to  be  adulterants  of  oil  of 
galangal. 

42.  Garlic:  This  plant  is  a  hardy 
bulbous  perennial  of  the  lily  family 
and  of  the  same  genus  as  the  onion. 
It  has  been  much  esteemed  as  a  condi¬ 
ment  since  the  earliest  times.  The  es¬ 
sential  oil  is  distilled  from  the  entire 
fresh  plant,  the  yield  being  about 
0.005  to  0.009  per  cent.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  odor  of  the  oil  is  due  to  a  sul¬ 
phur  compound. 

43:  Genepi:  The  leaves  and  tops  of 
Alpine  genepi  are  used  to  flavor  bev¬ 
erages.  The  dried  leaves  yield  from  0.15 
to  0.30  per  cent  of  volatile  oil. 

44.  Gentian  (Yellow  gentian):  The 
gentian  plant  grows  in  the  Alps,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  Apennines,  and  in  other  moun¬ 
tainous  or  elevated  regions  of  Europe. 
The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  and  the 
extract  made  therefrom  are  well  known 
to  the  medical  trade.  Extract  of  gen¬ 
tian  has  an  agreeable  odor,  is  very  bit¬ 
ter  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The 
bitter  principle  is  due  to  gentiopicrin, 


a  glucoside.  The  extract  is  u^ed  to 
impart  a  bitter  taste  to  certain  bever¬ 
ages. 

45.  Geranium  (Rose  geranium): 
The  geranium  plant  from  which  oil  of 
geranium  is  distilled  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
pelargonium  which  are  cultivated  in 
Algeria,  South  of  France,  Corsica, 
Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Reunion  and  else¬ 
where.  The  oil  is  classed  as  a  per¬ 
fume,  but  is  included  here  because  it 
is  used  in  minute  quantities  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  compound  beverage 
flavors.  It  is  distilled  from  the  whole 
plant,  which  is  gathered  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  flowers.  The  odor 
of  the  oil  varies  considerably  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  species  of  plant  which  is 
distilled,  but  may  be  described  in  a 
general  way  as  a  rose  odor.  The  yield 
of  oil  varies  also  but  is  about  three- 
tenths  per  cent  (0.3%)  of  the  weight 
of  the  fresh  plant.  The  principal  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  oil  are  the  alcohols, 
geraniol  and  citronellol,  and  esters  of 
these  alcohols.-  The  esters  of  gerani¬ 
um  oil  are  usually  expressed  as  ger- 
anyl  tiglate. 

46.  Ginger:  Ginger  is  the  dried 
rhizome  or  root  stalk  of  a  plant  about 
three  feet  in  height,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  extensively  in  Jamaica,  Africa, 
China,  and  other  tropical  countries. 
The  plant  has  a  biennial  or  perennial 
root  stalk  and  an  annual  stem.  While 
the  flowers  and  stem  of  the  plant  are 
fragrant,  the  root  is  the  highly  prized 
ginger  of  commerce.  The  root  is  dug 
after  the  stems  turn  white  and  before 
it  becomes  tough,  and  is  then  scalded 
(black  ginger)  to  prevent  sprouting, 
decorticated  or  scraped  (white  gin¬ 
ger),  or  peeled  and  limed  (limed  or 
bleached  ginger).  Calcutta  and 
African  black  ginger,  and  Jamaica 
Cochin  and  Japanese  white  ginger  are 
well  known  commercial  varieties.  Gin¬ 
ger  should  contain  not  less  than  forty- 
two  per  cent  (42%)  of  starch,  not 
more  than  eight  per  cent  (8%)  of 
crude  fiber,  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  (1%)  of  lime  (CaO),  not 
less  than  twelve  per  cent  (12%)  of 
cold  water  extract,  not  more  than  sev¬ 
en  per  cent  (7%)  of  total  ash,  not 
more  than  two  per  cent  (2%)  of  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  less 
than  two  per  cent  (2%)  of  ash  soluble 
in  cold  water.  Jamaica  ginger  should 
contain  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
(15%)  of  cold  water  extract,  and 
should  conform  in  other  respects  to 
the  standards  for  ginger.  Limed 
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ginger,  bleached  ginger,  should  con¬ 
tain  not  more  thau.  four  per  cent 
(4%)  of  carbonate  of  calcium, 
nor  more  than  ten  per  cent 
(10%)  of  total  ash,  and  should  con¬ 
form  in  other  respects  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  ginger.  The  root  yields  two 
to  three  per  cent  (2-3%)  of  volatile 
oil  of  ginger  which  has  the  charact¬ 
eristic  ginger  odor  but  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  pungency  of  the  root.  Oil  of 
ginger  contains  terpenes  (chiefly  dex- 
tro-camphene  and  beta-phellandrene) 
and  three  important  oxygenated  con¬ 
stituents,  cineol  citral  and  bor- 
neol.  Other  constituents  have  been 
reported.  Both  the  spicy  aroma  and 
the  pungency  of  the  root  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  with  alcohol  and  other  men¬ 
struum.  The  active  pungent  principle 
of  ginger,  namely,  gingerol,  is  not 
present  in  the  volatile  oil  of  ginger. 
Ginger  and  ginger  products  are  high¬ 
ly  prized  by  the  beverage  and  other 
industries  and  large  quantities  of  the 
root  are  imported.  Ginger  extract 
should  contain  in  each  one  hundred 
(100)  cubic  centimeters  the  alcoholic- 
soluble  miatters  from  not  less  than 
twenty  (20)  grams  of  ginger.  For¬ 
eign  starches,  cayenne,  and  mustard 
hulls,  and  exhausted  ginger  have  been 
reported  as  adulterants.  The  several 
varieties  of  ginger  are  adulterated 
also  by  mixing  with  each  other  or 
substituting  one  for  another. 

Glycyrrhina  (See  Licorice) 

4  7.  Guaiac:  Guaiacum  wood  is  the 
heart  wood  of  a  tree  40  to  60  feet 
high  growing  in  tropical  America. 
The  wood  which  is  imported  to  the 
United  States  is  extremely  hard  and 
dense  and  contains  about  twenty-six  per 
cent  (26%)  of  resin  and  about  eight- 
tenths  per  cent  (0.8%)  of  bitter  pun¬ 
gent  extractive  matter.  Guaiac  resin 
is  obtained  from  the  wood  by  collect¬ 
ing  exudations  from:  incisions  made  in 
the  tree  trunk,  by  heat  treatment  of 
billets  of  the  wood,  by  boiling  the 
chips  or  sawdust  in  salt  water  and  in 
other  ways.  The  wood  or  the  resin 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  bitters.  The  resin  is  some¬ 
times  adulterated  with  pine  resin. 

4  8.  Hops:  Hops  are  the  dried 
cones  or  strobiles  of  a  twining  peren¬ 
nial  plant  which  is  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  in  parts  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Michigan,  California,  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  The 
odor  of  hops  is  strong  and  fragrant 
and  the  taste  aromatic,  bitter  and 
slightly  astringent.  The  distillation 
of  the  flowers  yields  three-tenths  to 
one  per  cent  (0.3  to  1%)  of  an  oil 
which  has  a  penetrating  hop  odor. 
Gurjun  oil  has  been  reported  as  an 
adulterant  of  oil  of  hops.  Infusions 
of  hops  are  used  to  flavor  beverages. 

49.  Horsemint:  Horsemint  is  an 
American  plant  of  the  mint  family 
growing  in  light  soils  from!  New  York 
to  Texas  and  West  to  Wisconsin.  The 
plant  has  an  aromatic  odor,  a  warm, 
pungent  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  yields  a  volatile  oil  on  distilla¬ 
tion.  The  oil  contains  fifty-six  to  six¬ 
ty-one  per  cent  (56-61%)  of  phenol 
(thymol)  and  higher  oxygenated  com¬ 
pounds,  and  is  used  in  pickling  and  in 
horseradish  preparations. 

50.  Horseradish:  Horseradish  is 
the  perennial  root  of  a  plant  grown 
extensively  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  The  grated  root  preserved  in 
vinegar  is  a  familiar  condiment  and 


has  a  decidedly  pungent  odor  and 
taste.  On  distillation  with  water  the 
root  yields  a  very  pungent,  acrid  oil, 
to  which  the  desirable  properties  of 
the  root  are  due. 

51.  Hyssop:  Hyssop  is  a  bushy 
plant  of  the  mint  family,  growing  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  a 
height  of  about  two  feet,  and  bearing 
small  clusters  of  blue  flowers.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor,  a  warm  pungent, 
slightly  bitter  taste,  and  yield  on  dis¬ 
tillation  up  to  about  three-tenths 
(0.3%)  of  an  essential  oil.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  constituent  of  the  oil  is  a  sat¬ 
urated  ketone.- 

52.  Jasmine:  The  common  white 
jasmine  is  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
France  for  the  fragrant  oil  which  is 
obtained  from  the  flowers  by  an  ab¬ 
sorption  process.  The  oil  is  reported 
to  contain  about  sixty-five  per  cent 
(65%)  of  the  ester  benzyl  acetate  and 
smaller  quantities  of  linalol,  linalyl 
acetate,  benzyl  alcohol  and  certain 
other  constituents.  While  jasmine 
and  imitation  oils  of  jasmine  are  used 
almost  wholly  as  perfumes,  they  are 
used  also  to  some  extent  in  blending 
imitation  fruit  flavors. 

53.  Juniper  berries:  The  common 
juniper  plant  is  an  evergreen  shrub 
usually  four  to  six  feet  high  but  some¬ 
times  higher.  A  trailing  variety 
grows  in  northern  countries.  The 
plant  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  The  dark 
blue  berry-like  fruit  has  a  high  con¬ 
tent  of  sugar  and  a  characteristic 
flavor  due  to  oil  of  juniper  which  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  five-tenths  to 
one  and  five-tenths  per  cent  (0.5-1.- 
5%),  the  yield  varying  considerably 
in  different  years.  Juniper  oil  con¬ 
tains  the  terpenes,  alpha  pi'nene,  and 
camphene,  a  sesquiterpene,  and  a 
small  amount  of  oxygenated  constit¬ 
uents,  chiefly  terpenenol.  The  crushed 
berry  or  the  oil  is  used  in  the  m(anu- 
facture  of  beverages  and  beverage 
flavors.  The  berries  and  the  essential 
oil  have  an  aromatic  odor  and  a 
pleasant,  slightly  bitter,  terebinthin- 
ate  taste. 

54.  Kola  (Cola):  Kola  nuts  are 
the  fruit  of  a  large  tropical  tree  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  in 
East  India,  Ceylon,  Jamaica  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  cured  nuts  contain  caffein 
to  the  extent  of  about  seventy-two 
hundredths  to  two  and  two-hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent  (0,72-2.02%).  They 
are  reported  also  to  contain  about  two 
hundredths  per  cent  (0.02%)  theo¬ 
bromine,  an  important  constituent  of 
cocoa.  Extract  of  ground  kola  nut  is 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  certain 
beverage  flavors. 

55.  Lavender:  Lavender  is  a  small 
shrub  which  is  cultivated  extensively 
in  England  and  the  South  of  Europe 
for  the  flowers  and  for  the  essential 
oil  distilled  from  them.  The  flowers 
and  the  oil  have  a  strong,  fragrant 
odor  and  an  aromatic,  warm,  slightly 
bitter  taste.  The  oil,  which  is  used 
mainly  as  a  perfume,  contains  linalyl 
acetate,  other  esters  of  linalol,  limon- 
ene  and  a  sesquiterpene. 

56.  Lemon:  The  lemon  tree  is  a 
straggling  bush  or  small  tree  about 
twelve  feet  high,  apparently  intro¬ 
duced  by  the:  Arabs  into  Spain  be¬ 
tween  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  very  fruitful,  producing 
in  favorable  seasons  and  localities  as 


many  as  3,0  00  fruits.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
Florida,  and  California,  but  is  grown 
also  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  South  Wales,  Jamaica, 
and  elsewhere.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
while  still  green,  the  finest  specimen® 
being  packed  and  the  remaining  fruit 
or  culls  reserved  for  the  manufacture 
of  lemon  products;  namely,  citric  acid,, 
citrate  of  lime,  lemlon  oil,  and  candied 
lemon  peel.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit 
is  due  to  the  essential  oil,  the  well 
known  lemon  oil,  which  is  contained 
in  distinct  cells  in  the  exterior  rind 
and  may  therefore  be'  obtained  by 
simple  expression  of  the  peel.  There 
are  several  processes  actually  used  to 
separate  the  oil.  In  the  so-called  two 
piece  and  three  piece  sponge  methods 
the  peel  is  usually  dipped  in  water, 
drained  and  then  flattened  and  press¬ 
ed  against  a  sponge  to  which  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  rind  is  applied.  This 
operation  bursts  the  oil  cells  and  the 
sponge  absorbs  the  oil.  The  daily 
output  of  oil  per  operator  using  these 
methods  in  about  two  pounds.  The 
oil  is  obtained  also  by  perforating  the 
oil  cells  with  the  points  of  copper 
tacks  in  a  saucer-shaped  vessel  in 
which  the  whole  fruit  is  rotated. 
These  hand  processes  are  inapplicable 
to  the  United  States  because  of  the 
high  price  of  labor  and  consequently, 
hydraulic  presses  or  a  method  involving 
distillation  are  employed.  Lemon  oil 
is  defined  as  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
by  expression  or  alcoholic  solution 
from  the  fresh  peel  of  the  lemon  (Cit¬ 
rus  limenum  L. )  ;  it  has  an  optical  ro¬ 
tation  (2.5  deg.  C.)  of  not  less  than  + 
60  deg.  in  a  100-millimeter  tube,  and 
contains  not  less  than  four  per  cent 
(4%)  by  weight  of  citral.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plex  mixture  containing  over  ninety  per 
cent  (90%)  of  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  the 
terpene  d-limonene.  The  aroma  of  the 
oil  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oxygenated  constituents  of 
which  aldehydes  constitute  from  four 
to  seven  per  cent  (4-7%)  of  the  oil. 
These  aldehydes  consist  of  citral,  cit- 
ronnellal,  nonyl  and  decyl  aldehydes 
and  other  members  of  the  aliphatic 
group.  Other  important  constituents 
from  the  standpoint  of  aroma  are  the 
esters,  linalyl  and  geranyl  acetates. 
Terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  is  oil  of 
lemon  from  which  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  terpenes  have  been  removed.  It 
is  produced  by  distilling  off  most  of 
the  terpenes  of  either  the  pressed  or 
distilled  oils,  generally  in  Yacuum. 
Lemon  flavored  products,  pies,  cakes, 
bottled  sodas,  confectionary,  etc.,  are 
highly  esteemed  and  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  oil  are  used  in,  their  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
70,000  pounds  of  lemon  oil  are  pro¬ 
duced  annually  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Lemon  oil,  terpeneless  and  ses¬ 
quiterpeneless  lemon  oil,  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  and  emulsions  of  lemon  oil,  are 
all  familiar  articles  of  commerce. 
Imitation  lemon  flavors  consist  chiefly 
of  solutions  or  emulsions  of  citral  ob¬ 
tained  from  lemon  grass  oil  described 
below.  Lemon  oil  has  been  found 
adulterated  with  turpentine,  terpenes 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  terpeneless  oils  of  lemon 
and  of  orange,  and  with  citral  ob¬ 
tained  from  lemon  grass  oil. 

57.  Lemon  grass  oil:  Lemon  grass 
is  a  perennial  tufted  grass  with  long 
coarse  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly 
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in  the  Travancore  Province  and  Mad¬ 
ras  Presidency  of  India  and  the  Island 
of  Ceylon.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  cultivated  the  grass  in 
central  Florida  and  has  experimented 
with  13  varieties  secured  from  eight 
different  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems 
possible  to  produce  lemon  grass  oil 
commercially  in  the  United  States,  in 
those  localities  which  possess  the 
proper  climatic  requirements.  Lennon 
grass  is  cultivated  for  the  essential  oil, 
lemon  grass  oil,  obtained  by  distilling 
the  grass  tops,  which  are  cvt  and  tied 
in  bundles  for  this  purpose.  Variable 
yields  of  the  oil  are  reported  varying 
from  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent  to 
two  per  cent  (2%)  or  more  based  on 
the  green  weight  of  material.  The 
value  of  the  oil  depends  upon  its  high 
content  of  citral,  which  varies  from 
about  sixty-eight  to  eighty-five  per 
cent  (68-85%).  Citral  is  an  aldehyde, 
and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  lemon 
grass  oil.  It  has  a  lemon-like  odor 
which,  however,  is  coarser  than  the 
odor  of  lemon  oil  and  is  widely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  imlitatio'n 
lemon  flavors  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  ionons,  and  imitation  violet  per¬ 
fume.  Lemon  grass  oil  is  used  to 
flavor  soap.  Adulterations  of  lemon 
grass  oil  with  petroleum,  cocoanut  oil, 
^acetone,  and  citronella  oil  have  been 
reported. 

58.  Limes,  oil  of:  The'  lime  tree 
grows  in  the  same  regions  as  the 
orange  and  is  cultivated  especially  in 
the  West  Indies,  Italy  and  Florida. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  lime  juice, 
which  is  even  sourer  than  lemon  juice, 
is  a  highly  valued  ingredieut  of  some 
ginger  ales.  However,  we  are  more 
particularly  interested  at  this  time  in 
the  essential  oil,  of  which  there  are 
three  commercial  varieties,  the  hand 
pressed  Italian  oil,  and  the  distilled 
and  hand  pressed  West  Indian  oils. 
The  essential  oil  is  contained  in  cells 
in  the  rind  and  in  this  respect  resem¬ 
bles  oils  of  lemon  and  orange.  The 
distilled  oil  which  is  obtained  as  a  by¬ 
product  by  distillation  during  the  con¬ 
centration  of  lime  juice  contains  from 
one  to  two  per  cent  (1-2%)  of  alde^ 
hydes  including  citral.  Hand  pressed 
white  West  Indian  limes  oil  contains 
six  to  nine  per  cent  (6-9%)  of  citral. 
Lemon  oil  and  terpenes  are  reported  as 
adulterants  of  limes  oil.  This  de¬ 
sirable  essential  oil  is  used  to  flavor 
hard  candies  and  other  confectionary 
and  is  an  ingredient  of  beverage  flav¬ 
ors,  including  ginger  ale. 

59.  Licorice  (glycyrrhiza)  :  The 
licorice  plant  is  a  perennial  herb,  the 
dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  which  are 
known  in  commerce  as  Spanish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Asiatic  licorics.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  licorice  root  are  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  Turkey  and 
Russia.  The  plant  is  cultivated  also 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  China,  Turkes¬ 
tan,  and  Persia,  and  can  be'  grown  in 
the  United  States.  An  important  con¬ 
stituent  of  licorice  root  is  glycyrrhizin, 
a  sweet  substance  which  gelatinizes 
when  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in 
boiling  water  is  cooled.  Glycyrrhizin 
forms  a  compound  with  ammonia,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  fluid  ex¬ 
tract,  ammonia  water  is  employed. 
The  fluid  extract  is  used  as  a  vehicle 
in  medicinal  preparations  and  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  some  beverage  flavors. 

60.  Lovage:  Lovage  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  herb  extensively  cultivated  in  the 


South  of  Europe  for  its  aromatic  roots 
and  fruit.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the'  roots,  the  yield  being 
under  one  per  cent  (1%).  The  fresh 
herb  and  the  fruit  also  contain  an  es¬ 
sential  oil.  Oil  of  lovage  has  an  odor 
of  angelica  and  is  an  ingredient  of 
some  imitation  maple  flavors  and 
beverage  flavors.  The  constituents  of 
the  oil  have  not  been  identified  with 
the  exception  of  terpineol,  a  terpene 
alcohol.  - 

61.  Mace  and  Nutmeg:  The  nut¬ 
meg  tree  is  from:  30  to  50  feet  high 
and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
Banda  Isles,  in  Java,  Penang,  Bourbon, 
Zanzibar,  Singapore,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  tropics.  Trees  over  70  years  old 
have  been  known  to  give  good  crops. 
The  fruit  consists  of  (1)  an  outer 
fleshy  part,  (2)  the  arillus,  which 
after  being  detached  and  dried  is  mace, 
(3)  a  shell,  and  (4)  a  kernel  or  seed 
which  after  drying  is  the  nutmeg  of 
commerce.  Mace  should  contain  not 
less  than  twenty  per  cent  120%)  nor 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  (30%)  of 
non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  crude 
fiber,  not  more  than  three  per  cent 
(3%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more  than  five- 
tenths  per  cent  (0.5%)  of  ash  insolu¬ 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Mace  is  the 
dried  arillus  of  Myristiea  fragrans 
Noutt  while  macassar  papua  mace  is 
the  dried  arillus; ,bf  Myristiea  ai'gentena 
Warb.  Nutmeg  should  contain  not 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  (25%) 
of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  crude 
fiber,  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
(5%)  of  total  ash,  nor  more  than  five- 
tenths  per  cent  (0.5%)  of  ash  insolu¬ 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  mace 
and  nutmegs  yield  essential  oils  which 
are  practically  identical  in  composi¬ 
tion.  They  consist  of  about  eighty  per 
cent  (80%)  of  pinene  and  camphens, 
eight  per  cent  (8%)  dipentene,  alco¬ 
hols  about  six  per  cent  (6%),  safrol 
six-tenths  per  cent  (0.6%),  myristicin 
about  four  per  cent  (4%),  eugenol 
and  isoeugenol  two-tenths  per  cent 
(0.2%),  and  traces  of  other  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  yield  of  oil  from  nutmegs 
is  from  six  (6)  to  fifteen  per  cent 
(6-15%)  The  oils  of  pieparations 
made  from  them,  are  used  in  com¬ 
pounding  beverage  and  other  flavors. 
Nutmeg  extract  should  contain  not  less 
than  two  per  cent  (2%)  by  volume  of 
oil  of  nutmeg. 

62.  Marjoram:  Marjoram  or  sweet 
marjoram  is  a  small  bushy  herb  about 
1  to  1  %  feet  in  height,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  countries  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  essential  oil  which  is 
distilled  in  Spain  from  thei  fresh  herb, 
has  a  pleasant  odor  and  a  warm  aro¬ 
matic,  slightly  bitter  taste.  The  yield 
of  oil  is  from  three-tenths  to  four- 
tenths  per  cent  (0.3  to  0.4%).  Com¬ 
mon  adulterants  of  marjoram  are  the 
leaves  of  cistus,  coriaria  and  althaea. 

(To  be  continued) 


Advised  to  Keep  Record  of 
Alcohol  Used  Commercially 

That  it  will  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  manufacturers  using  alcohol  com¬ 
mercially  to  keep  a  laboratory  record 
is  the  opinion  of  Robert  E.  Heekin, 
president  of  the  Flavoring  Extracts 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Uni¬ 


ted  States,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  or¬ 
ganization  he  requests  the  keeping  of 
a  laboratory  record  of  every  ounce  of 
alcohol  used  commercially.  Such  a 
course,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  satisfy 
all  prohibition  inspectors  and  be  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  manufacturer. 


Advantages  of  Bottling  and  Pack 
aging  Machinery 

Speaking  before  the  convention  of 
the  United  Medicine  Manufacturers  of 
America  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  C.  M.  Schofield  of  the  U.  S. 
Bottlers  Machinery  Company,  Chicago, 
urged  the  increased  use  of  bottling  and 
packaging  machinery  as  a  direct  means 
of  reducing  costs  and  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  “There  are  two  elements  that 
dictate  improvement  in  bottled  and 
packaged  goods  of  every  character,” 
he  said.  “First,  the  natural  ambition 
to  put  out  a  better  quality  article  in  a 
more  attractive,  safer  and  more  con¬ 
veniently  handled  package,  produced 
under  the  most  sanitary  and  economi¬ 
cal  methods  and  marketed  with  all  the 
enthusiastic  ingenuity  and  success, 
rightfully  born  of  these  perfections; 
and  second,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
or  beating  your  competition  in  any  of 
the  above  divisions.” 

Mr.  Schofield  pointed  out  that  many 
manufacturers  are  inclined  to  drift 
along  without  installing  modern  pack¬ 
aging  or  bottling  machinery  because 
they  have  not  investigated  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Enumerating  the  objects  gained 
by  installation  of  properly  designed 
bottling  and  packaging  machinery,  he 
said:  “First,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  per 
package,  by  cutting  down  the  number 
of  employees  needed  to  make  the  same 
output;  it  will  save  loss  of  materials 
through  wastage  in  methods  or  spoil¬ 
age  in  delay;  it  will  save  costly  floor 
space  that  is  now  wasted;  it  will  at¬ 
tract  more  intelligent  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  labor  through  improved  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  more  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“Second,  it  will  increase  sales  results 
by  improving  the  quality  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  goods  and  packages;  it 
will  stimulate  the  selling  power  of  an 
organization  through  greater  pride  in 
the  goods  and  their  results. 

“Third,  it  will  make  a  continuous 
daily  production  more  secure  by  trans¬ 
ferring  most  of  the  responsibility  of 
both  the  quality  and  regularity  of  the 
output  from  human  to  mechanical 
hands;  and  it  will  give  the  executives 
more  freedom  from  factory  drudgery 
and  more  time  for  the  essential  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  expansion  and 
progress.” 

The  real  aim  of  bottling  and  pack¬ 
aging  machinery,  said  Mr.  Schofield,  in 
conclusion,  its  sole  excuse  for  exist¬ 
ence  and  acceptance  is  the  delivery  of 
“mere  output  with  less  labor,”  and  it 
is  being  put  into  more  and  more  var¬ 
ieties  of  service,  just  in  proportion  as 
it  makes  good  on  this  program. 
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Formulating  Official  Food  Standards 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


vited  all  who  are  interested  in  order 
that  they  may  submit  criticisms,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  arguments.  The  in¬ 
formation  adduced  at  such  a  hearing 
is  summarized  and  digested  and  com¬ 
bined  with  accumulated  data,  all  of 
which  are  considered  by  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  when 
it  is  decided  what  official  standard 
shall  be  recommended  for  the  product 
under  consideration. 

The  Principles  Upon  Which  Standards 
are  Based 

The  general  considerations  which 
have  guided  the  joint  committee  in 
preparing  definitions  and  standards 
for  foods  are  the  following: 

“1.  The  definitions  are  framed  so  as 
to  include  such  facts  relating  to  ma¬ 
terial,  quality,  origin  and  mode  of 
preparation  as  are  essential,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  food  in  question. 
These  definitions  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  specifications  of  limits 
of  physical  quality  and  chemical  com¬ 
position  characteristic  of  the  food  de¬ 
fined. 

“Foods  vary  in  composition  with 
differences  in  season  and  soil,  and 
because  of  variations  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations,  and  they  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  small  amounts  of  for¬ 
eign  substances  owing  to  imperfect 
conditions  of  production.  The  specifi¬ 
cations  as  to  limits  of  physical  quality 
and  chemical  composition  are  so 
drawn  as  to  provide  for  such  variations 
as  shall  be  commonly  accepted  as  rea¬ 
sonable. 

“2.  The  definitions  are  so  framed 
as  to  exclude  from  the  articles  defined, 
substances  not  included  in  the  defini¬ 
tions. 

“3.  A  term  defined  in  any  of  the 
several  schedules  has  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  in  what  ever  schedule  it  may  be 
used. 

“4.  The  names  of  food  products 
herein  defined  preferably  agree  with 
the  existing  American  usage  known  to 
the  consumer.” 

It  should  be  set  forth  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  governing  the  action 
of  the  committee  that  it  is  neither  the 
intention,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered 
within  the  province  of  the  committee, 
to  create  ideals  and  to  formulate 
standards.  Nor  shall  the  committee 
fix  such  rigid  limits  as  to  hamper  or 
delay  improvements  in  manufacture; 
rather  shall  it  seek  to  define  or  fix 
those  characteristics  or  qualities  of  a 
product  which  a  consumer  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect,  when  he  purchases 
an  article  of  food.  The  committee 
may  define  those  trade  practices  which 
have  resulted  in  creating  a  commodity, 
the  characteristics  or  qualities  of 
which  have  become  by  usage  well 
known  and  publicly  accepted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  after  careful  investigation  the 
committee  formulated  a  definition  for 
cream  as  follows: 

“1.  Sweet  cream,  is  that  portion  of 
milk,  rich  in  milk  fat,  which  rises  to 


the  surface  of  milk  on  standing,  or  it 
may  be  separated  from  it  by  centrifu¬ 
gal  force.  It  is  fresh  and  clean.  It 
contains  not  less  than  eighteen  per 
cent  (18.0%)  of  milk  fat  and  not 
more  than  two-tenths  per  cent  (0.2%) 
of  acid-reacting  substances,  calculated 
in  terms  of  lactic  acid. 

2.  Whipping  cream  is  cream  which 
contains  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent 
(30.0%,)  of  milk  fat. 

3.  Homogenized  cream  is  cream 
that  has  oeen  mechanically  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  alter  its  physical 
properties,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  conditions  and  appearance  of  the 
fat  globules. 

“4.  Evaporated  cream,  clotted  cream, 
is  cream  from  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated.” 
or,  as  another  example: 

“Lemon  extract  is  the  flavoring  ex¬ 
tract  prepared  from  oil  of  lemon, 
or  from  lemon  peel,  or  both,  and  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  five  per  cent  (5%) 
by  volume  of  oil  of  lemon.” 
Significance  of  the  Term  “Standard” 

In  considering  these  and  similar 
standards,  however,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  “standard”  is 
a  use  ot  the  word  in  a  restricted 
sense.  As  here  employed  it  does  not, 
as  some  have  mistakenly  supposed, 
convey  the  impression  of  a  mark  of 
excellence.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  in¬ 
dicate  even  average  composition  or 
quality.  The  term  is  used  rather  to 
define  minimum  limits  of  desirable,  or 
maximum  limits  of  undesirable  qual¬ 
ities,  constituents  or  characteristics, 
above  or  below  which  a  product  must 
not  be,  in  order  to  keep  within  the 
legal  requirements  of  food  laws.  I 
have  always  considered  the  use  of  the 
term  “standard”  in  this  connection  as 
unfortunate  and  personally  would 
much  prefer  some  such  term  as  “desig¬ 
nated  legal  limit.” 

Standards  Already  Adopted 

The  formulation  of  food  definitions 
and  standards  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process.  In  order  to  adopt  fair  and 
reasonable  standards  all  available  in¬ 
formation  bearing  upon  the  subject  is 
collected  and  digested.  Varying 
points  of  view  and  conflicting  interests 
are  harmonized.  Food  officials,  manu¬ 
facturers,  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  and  to  criticize 
the  proposed  definitions  and  standards. 
Frequently  importuned  to  promulgate' 
quickly  standards  for  products  under 
consideration,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such 
that  it  is  better  to  move  slowly,  rather 
than  to  arrive  hastily  at  conclusions 
which  may  have  to  be  changed.  The 
Committee  is  not  opposed  to  making 
changes  when  changing  conditions 
warrant  such  action,  but  it  desires  to 
avoid  hasty  action  which  may  work 
hardship  or  injustice  to  some  of  the 
many  interests  involved. 

Definitions  and  standards  for  many 


products  have  already  been  published. 
These  include  under  animal  products, 
meats,  manufactured  meats,  meat  ex¬ 
tracts,  meat  peptones  and  lard.  Stand¬ 
ards  have  also  been  determined  for 
milk,  for  cream,  for  butter,  for  cheese, 
ice  creams  and  miscellaneous  milk 
products  also. 

Under  vegetable  products,  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  grains  and  meats,  for  ali¬ 
mentary  paste,  for  various  fruit  and 
fruit  products,  Including  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves,  for  dried  and  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  and  for  some  canned  vegetables, 
for  pickles,  sauerkraut  and  catsup. 
Likewise,  standards  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  for  various  carbohydrate  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  sirups,  glucose  products, 
candy  and  honey.  Under  condiments 
a  large  number  of  spices  have  been  de¬ 
fined;  in  fact,  definitions  for  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  spices  have  been  completed.  The 
Joint  Committee  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  flavoring  extracts  which 
constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult 
groups  of  products  to  standardize. 
Definitions  for  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  different  flavoring  extracts  have 
been  completed.  Attention  has  also 
been  given  to  edible  vegetable  oils  and 
fats,  to  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  products, 
and  to  some  other  beverages,  includ¬ 
ing  soda  water  and  soda  water  flavors. 
Standards  for  different  kinds  of  vine¬ 
gar,  for  salt  and  for  baking  powders 
have  been  published. 

All  standards  so  far  published  may 
be  found,  in  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Circular  13  6,  entitled 
“Standards  of  Purity  for  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts”  and  in  Food  Inspection  Decisions 
numbered  181  and  182. 

Advantages  of  Food  Standards 

As  previously  noted,  the  increasing 
tendency  to  put  food  in  package  form 
makes  more  imperative  the  need  for 
having  foods  defined  and  standardized. 
So  long  as  foods  wei'e  sold  in  bulk  and 
bought  largely  upon  appearance,  the 
names  under  which  they  were  sold  had 
less  significance,  although  there  is  no 
justification  for  misleading  names 
under  any  conditions.  However,  since 
the  purchaser  cannot  judge  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  foods  by  their  appearance  when 
they  are  in  packages,  it  is  necessary 
for  fair  trading  that  products  be  pack¬ 
aged  under  names  which  will  carry 
definite  meanings  to  the  trade  and  to 
consumers.  In  other  words,  packag¬ 
ing  goods  permits  the  actual  vendor 
to  transfer  a  large  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  quality  claimed  or  implied 
to  the  producer,  frequently  a  distant, 
and  to  the  purchaser,  a  rather  intang¬ 
ible  personality. 

Definite  food  standards  are  also  of 
great  value  to  the  manufacturer  of 
foods.  The  value  of  standards  in 
manufacturing  processes  is  too  well 
established  to  need  elaboration,.  Every 
manufacturer  must  adopt  some  stand¬ 
ard  for  his  product  in  order  that  he 
may  work  towards  a  definite  goal.  It 
obviously  facilitates  rair  trading  and 
fair  competition  among  manufacturers 
if  they  have  a  uniform  official  stand¬ 
ard  below  which  none  may  fall. 
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Summary 

The  food  standards  as  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Committeee  on  Definitions 
and  Standards  are  practical  and  not 
ideal  standards.  They  represent,  in- 
so  far  as  the  Committee  is  able  to  de¬ 
termine,  what  the  consumer  expects 
to  get  under  a  given  name.  The  con¬ 
sumer  expects  to  get  under  a  name 
the  product  that  has  been  put  out 
under  that  name  by  good  commercial 


practice.  A  standard,  therefore,  rep¬ 
resents  the  product  that  results  from 
good  but  not  necessarily  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  practice.  The  chief  function 
of  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  the  qomposition  of  the 
product  that  results  from  good  com¬ 
mercial  practice. 

Official  standards  facilitate  trade  in 
foods  just  as  standard  grades  in  grains 
facilitate  trade  in  grain,  in  that  they 


permit  both  buyer  and  seller  to  know 
what  may  be  expected  under  speiefic 
names.  They  aid  in  obtaining  credit 
and  in  making  sales  in  distant  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  in  every  way  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Such  standarus,  properly  ar¬ 
rived  at,  aid  manufacturers  of  food, 
distributors  of  food  ana  consumers  of 
food,  as  well  as  courts  of  justice  and 
food  officials. 


Food  Standards  Recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 


T'HE  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions 
and  Standards  has  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  following  standards 
on  condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
concenti'ated  milk,  butter,  renovated 
butter,  cacao  products,  ginger  ale  fla¬ 
vor  and  ginger  ale,  as  stated  on  page 
9  of  this  issue: 

Condensed  Milk,  Evaporated  Milk, 

Concentrated  Milk 

Condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
concentrated  milk,  is  the  product  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  water  from 
milk,  or  from  milk  with  adjustment, 
if  necessary,  of  the  ratio  of  fat  to  non¬ 
fat  solids  by  the  addition  or  by  the 
abstraction  of  cream.  It  contains,  all 
tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less 
than  seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent 
(7.8%)  of  milk  fat,  nor  less  than 
twenty-five  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
(25.5%)  of  total  milk  solids;  provided, 
however,  that  the  sum  of  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  milk  fat  and  total  milk  solids 
be  not  less  than  thirty-three  and  seven- 
tenths  (33.7). 

Butter 

Butter  is  the  clean,  sound  product 
made  by  gathering  in  any  manner  the 
fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or  cream 
into  a  mass,  which  also  includes  a 
small  portioin  of  t]ae  other  natural 
milk  constituents,  with  or  without  salt, 
and  contains,  all  tolerances  provided 
for,  less  than  sixteen  per  cent  (16.0%) 
of  water,  and  not  less  than  eighty  per 
cent  (80.0%)  of  milk  fat.  By  Acts  of 
Congress,  approved  August'  2,  1886, 
and  May  9,  1902,  butter  may  also  con¬ 
tain  added  coloring  matter. 

Renovated  Butter 

Renovated  butter,  process  butter,  is 
the  clean,  sound  product  made  in  sem¬ 
blance  of  butted  from  melted,  clarified 
or  refined  butter-fat  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  use  of  any  substance  other 
than  water,  milk,  cream,  or  salt,  and 
contains,  all  tolerances  provided  for, 
less  than  sixteen  per  cent  (16.0%)  of 
water,  and  not  less  than  eighty  per 
cent  (80.0%)  of  milk  fat. 

Ginger  Ale  Flavor 

Ginger  ale  flavor,  ginger  ale  concen¬ 
trate,  is  the  flavoring  product  in  which 
ginger  is  the  essential  constituent,  with 
or  without  other  aromatic  and  pungent 
ingredients,  citrus  oils,  and  fruit  juices. 

Ginger  Ale 

Ginger  ale  is  the  carbonated  bever¬ 
age  prepared  from  Ginger  Ale  Flavor, 
sugar  (sucrose)  syrup,  harmless  or¬ 
ganic  acid,  potable  water  and  caramel 
color. 

c.  Cacao  Products 

1.  Cacao  beans,  cocoa  beans,  are  the 
speds  of  trees  belonging  to  the  Genus 
Iheobroma,  especially  those  of  Theo- 
broma  cacao  L.,  and  closely  related 
species. 


2.  Cacao  nibs,  cocoa  nibs,  “cracked 
cocoa,”  are  roasted,  broken  cacao  beans 
freed  from  germs  and  from  shell  or 
husk. 

3.  Chocolate,  plain  chocolate,  bitter 
chocolate,  'chocolate  liquor,  chocolate 
paste,  bitter  chocolate  coating  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  alkalized  products)  is  the  solid 
or  plastic  mass  obtained  by  grinding 
cacao  nibs  and  contains  not  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  cacao  fat  and, 
on  the  moisture-  and  fat-free  basis,  not 
more  than  eight  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  (8.5%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than 
four-tenths  per  cent  (0.4%)  of  ash  in¬ 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  not 
more  than  seven  per  cent  (7%)  of 
crude  fiber. 

4.  Sweet  chocolate,  sweet  chocolate 
coating  ,is  chocolate  mixed  with  sugar 
(sucrose),  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  cocoa  butter,  spices,  or  other  flavor¬ 
ing-  materials,  and  contains,  on  the 
moisture-,  sugar-  and  fat-free  basis, 
no  higher  percentage  of  total  ash,  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  crude 
fiber,  respectively,  than  is  found  in 
chocolate. 

5.  Cocoa,  powdered  cocoa,  is  choco¬ 
late  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  fat 
and  finely  pulverized,  and  contains,  on 
the  moisture-  and  fat-free  basis,  no 
greater  percentage  of  total  ash,  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
crude  fibre,  respectively,  than  is  found 
in  chocolate. 

6.  “Breakfast  cocoa”  is  cocoa  which 
contains  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  (25.0%)  of  cacao  fat. 

7.  Sweet  cocoa,  sweetened  cocoa,  is 
cocoa  mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose),  and 
contains  not  more  than  sixty-five  per 
cent  (65.0%)  sugar  in  the  finished 
product,  and,  on  the  moisture-,  sugar- 
and  fat-free  basis,  no  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  total  ash,  ash  insoluble  in  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid,  or  crude  fibre,  respec¬ 
tively,  than  is  found  in  chocolate. 

8.  Milk  chocolate,  sweet  milk  choco¬ 
late,  is  chocolate  or  sweet  chocolate 
to  which  whole  milk  or  its  equivalent 
in  milk  products  has  been  added,  and 
which  contains  not  less  than  twelve  per 
cent  (12.0%)  of  whole  milk  solids  in 
the  finished  product. 

c.  Edible  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats 

2.  Cacao  butter,  cocoa  butter,  is  the 
edible  fat  obtained  from  sound  cacao 
seeds  (Theobroma  cacao  L.,  or  other 
closely  related  species)  either  before 
or  after  roasting. 


Warns  Against  Canning  and 
Preserving  Compounds 

Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  have  discovered  wholesale  at¬ 
tempts  to  victimize  the  housewives  of 
the  State  through  the  sale  of  so-called 
canning  and  preserving  compounds. 


A  plot  was  recently  uncovered  in 
Philadelphia  through  which  a  smooth 
swindler  was  selling  water  and  a  trace 
of  sugar  for  sixty  cents  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  less  than  four  ounces.  The 
swindler  was  arrested  and  has  since 
jumped  his  bail  bond. 

Director  James  Foust  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  urges  housewives  to  refuse 
to  purchase  these  so-called  canning- 
compounds  from  agents  that  go  from 
door  to  door. 


Use  of  Corn  Sugar  in  Soda 
Fountain  Flavors 

Asked  by  Thomas  J.  Hickey,  secre¬ 
tary,  National  Manufacturei’s  of  Soda 
Water  Flavors,  as  to  the  Government’s 
attitude  toward  the  use  of  corn  sugar 
in  soda  fountain  flavors,  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  acting  chief,  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  Washington,  replied  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  pure  corn 
sugar  in  flavoring  sirups  and  other 
food;  in  fact,  during  the  sugar  short¬ 
age  the  Bureau  encouraged  the  use  of 
corn  sugar  and  corn  sirup,  especially 
in  bottled  sodas  and  fountain  bever¬ 
ages.  However,  it  has  always  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  cane  sugar  in  products 
of  this  nature;  therefore,  the  Bureau  is 
of  the  opinion  that  when  corn  sugar  or 
corn  sirup  is  used  to  sweeten  food  prod¬ 
ucts  which  ordinarily  are  sweetened 
with  sugar  the  presence  of  the  corn  su¬ 
gar  or  corn  sirup  should  be  declared  in 
a  plain  and  conspicuous  manner  on  the 
label. 


Prosecutions  in  Pennsylvania 
for  Use  of  Sulphur  Dioxide 

Recently  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
prosecute  26  retailers  for  violations  ot 
the  law  governing  the  sale  of  dried 
fruits  that  have  been  treated  with  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide.  According  to  the  pure 
food  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  use  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  all  food  stuffs  and 
drinks,  except  dried  fruits  and  molas¬ 
ses,  is  prohibited.  Dried  fruits  and  mo¬ 
lasses  treated  with  the  chemical  must 
be  sold  to  the  consumer  only  in  pack¬ 
ages  in  which  the  fact  has  been  set 
forth.  “Practically  all  the  fruits  dried 
in  the  West  and  shipped  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  says  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  “are 
treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  the 
containers  so  labeled.” 
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Dehydrated  Pumpkin 
Flour 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
cost  of  milling  and  packing  the  flour 
or  overhead  costs  or  the  separate  op¬ 
eration  of  seed  recovery.  Assuming 
an  average  gross  shrinkage  of  13  to  1 
and  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton  for  fresh 
pumpkin,  the  cost  of  the  dehydrated 
pumpkin  becomes  in  Plant  B-7,  15 
cents,  and  in  Plant  C-ll,  7  cents  per 
pound.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  milling,  containers  and  over-head, 
figures  of  which  are  not  available  for 
publication. 

The  pumpkin  flour  is  an  excellent 
product  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 
Pies  made  with  it  compare  favorably 
■with  those  made  from  canned  pump¬ 
kin.  It  is  very  convenient  to  use,  suf¬ 
ficient  flour  being  removed  from  the 
can  to  make  the  desired  number  of 
pies,  simmered  in  water  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  mixed  with  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  for  the  pie  filling.  There  is  no 
preparation,  no  waste  and  no  loss  of 
time.  Besides  its  main  use  in  pie,  the 
•Caladero  Products  Company  has  is¬ 
sued  a  recipe  book  describing  several 
ether  preparations  made  from  pump¬ 
kin  flour,  such  as  bread,  muffins, 
■cakes,  waffles,  puddings,  etc. 

Although  introduced  throughout  the 
United  States,  most  of  the  sales  energy 
expended  in  introducing  this  product 
has  been  expended  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  doubtless  because  some  55 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  lives  within  500  miles  of 


Placing  a  carload  of  sliced  pumpkin  in  the  dehydrating  tunnels 


Chicago.  Considerable  quantities  have 
been  sold  but  the  demand  so  far  has  not 
disposed  of  the  supply. 

The  introduction  of  any  new  prod¬ 
uct  which  takes  the  place  of  or  com¬ 
petes  with  an  already  established  prod¬ 
uct  is  always  attended  with  difficulties. 
Housewives  and  bakers  have  been  us¬ 
ing  canned  pumpkin  for  years  and  are 
naturally  loathe  to  change  to  pump¬ 
kin  flour  unless  convinced  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  saving  in  using  the  flour  since 
the  prices  asked  are  about  the  same 
as  an  equivalent  quantity  of  canned 


pumpkins.  For  instance,  the  8  oz. 
canister  of  flour  retailing  for  50  cents 
will  make  9  to  10  pies  at  a  cost  for 
pumpkin  of  about  five  cents  per  pie 
while  a  No.  2 y2  can  retailing  at  20 
cents  will  make  4  to  5  pies  at  a  cost 
of  four  to  five  cents  per  pie.  For  ba¬ 
kers  the  flour  sells  at  40  cents  per 
pound,  equivalent  to  two  cents  per  pie, 
while  a  No.  10  can  selling  for  35  cents 
will  make  about  17  pies  at  a  cost  of 
two  cents  each  for  pumpkin. 

The  introductory  prices  of  most 
new  products  are  considerably  higher 
than  obtain  when  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  greater  efficiency  of  manufacture 


and  competition  all  unite  to  establish 
the  lowest  price  which  will  still  leave 
the  manufacturer  a  satisfactory  profit. 
Pumpkin  flour  is  inherently  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  economical  product  and  the 
great  reduction  in  volume  and  weight 
over  fresh  or  canned  pumpkin  should 
enable  it  to  be  packed  and  shipped  at 
prices  which  will  undersell  canned 
pumpkin.  When  this  occurs,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  pumpkin  flour  will  probably 
grow  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
already. 

Cost  of  Dehydrating  Pumpkin  Per  Fresh 
Ton 

PI.  A  PI.  B  PL  C 


Capacity  per  24  hrs.  32  tons 

32  tons  24  tons 

Labor 

Preparat’n  for  drying  $1.55 

$1.44 

$2.08 

Loading  and  unloading 
trays  and  drying -  1-87 

1.46 

5.65 

Superintendence . 52 

.48 

.66 

Fuel  .  2.53 

1.06 

1.82 

Power  . 51 

.56 

.84 

A  tray  of  sliced  pumpkin  before  and  after  dehydrating;  green  weight,  25 

pounds;  dry  weight,  2  pounds 


Total  Oper.  Cost .  $6.98  $5.00  $11.05 


I 


Rumanians  linger  for  American 
Canned  Fruits 

The  people  of  Rumania  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  fancy  the  choice  American 
canned  peaches  and  other  fruits  which 
are  now  being  sold  in  practically  every 
country  of  the  world,  along  with  our 
canned  salmon,  sardines,  and  milk. 
Trade  Commissioner  Van  Norman,  in 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  comments  upon  the  expanding 
market  in  Rumania  for  American 
canned  goods,  in  spite  of  the  effort  of 


native  dealers  to  “boost”  home  prod¬ 
ucts.  While  the  preference  of  the 
Rumanian  is  for  American  fruits,  he 
seems  to  relish  the  French  canned 
vegetables,  while  English  marma¬ 
lades  are  sold  in  rniuch  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  the  American  products. 


It  Is  Hard  Work  to  Raise  Cocoa 

Cocoa,  or  Cacao,  as  it  is  called  be¬ 
fore  being  ground,  is  not  one  of  those 
tropical  pi-oducts  which  we  often  read 
about  as  gi'owing  easily,  without  care, 


and  furnishing  an  ever-abundant  crop 
only  dependent  upon  the  ambition  of 
the  native  to  pick  it.  According  to 
Vice  Consul  S.  J.  Fletcher  of  La  Guai- 
ra,  Venezuela,  it  is  a  product  which  re¬ 
quires  tender  nursing  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted  in  a  nursery  until  ten 
years  after  when  the  tree  reaches  its 
full  production. 

Well  kept  plantations  produce  some 
cacao  the  entire  year,  with  two  periods 
of  heavy  production  and  the  average 
tree  produces  about  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  annum. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


Tuna  Fish  Packers  on 
Coast  Merge 

Four  Companies  Consolidate  To 
Form  a  New  $5,000,000 
Corporation 


After  an  unusually  critical  period  the 
tuna  industry  in  Southern  Californa  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  stabilized.  A  con¬ 
solidation,  which  will  eventually  bring  this 
about,  has  been  achieved.  The  industry, 
like  many  others,  suffered  from  much  un¬ 
sound  inflation  and  over-production  during 
the  war.  When  the  high  tide  of  war-time 
profits  receded  and  the  pendulum  sudden¬ 
ly  swung  from  a  producers’  to  a  consum¬ 
ers’  market,  most  of  the  thirty  odd  tuna 
canneries  scattered  along  the  water  front 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  harbors 
found  themselves  facing  some  very  serious 
problems.  Many  shut  their  doors  never  to 
open  them  again.  Others  struggled  along 
with  large  stocks  of  packed  goods,  for 
which  no  immediate  market  could  be 
found. 

When  the  market  broke  suddenly  last 
year  many  of  the  large  eastern  distributors 
were  obliged  to  cancel  their  orders  for 
tuna,  having  invested  so  heavily  in  other 
commodities  that  they  could  not  meet  their 
own  fast  accumulating  obligations. 

As  a  result  things  with  the  tuna  packers 
rapidly  drifted  from  bad  to  worse.  State¬ 
ments  began  to  show  serious  losses  instead 
of  the  all  too  encouraging  profits  of  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Vicious  economic  practices  gained  head¬ 
way.  Price  cutting  became  the  rule.  Fish¬ 
ermen  abrogated  contracts  with  the  can¬ 
neries  often  selling  their  catch,  or  portions 
of  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Even  brokers 
sold  their  tuna  stocks  at  prices  ridiculously 
below  the  accepted  market  rate. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  industry, 
including  the  banks,  realized  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  tuna  packers  were  facing  a 
grave  crisis. 

Consolidation  of  Leading  Interests 

Before  the  situation  had  become  so  seri¬ 
ous.  however,  consolidation  of  some  of  the 
larger  interests  had  been  considered.  Ac¬ 
tually,  a  minor  consolidation  took  place 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Packing  Corporation. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  far  more  sweeping  was  needed.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held.  Some  form  of  united  ac¬ 
tion  was  decided  upon.  The  legality  and 
illegality  of  various  kinds  of  “gentlemen’s 
agreements”  and  the  practicability  of  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  were  discussed.  Un¬ 
fortunately  few  of  these  plans  ever  went 
beyond  the  discursive  stage.  Apparently 
no  one  was  then  able  to  subordinate  his 
own  individuality  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Even  the  local  canners’  Association  was 
finally  dissolved. 

Early  in  1922  a  movement  was  started 
with  some  outside  help,  to  merge  the 
strongest  organizations  including  the  four 
who  finally  consummated  their  agreement 
for  consolidation  on  June  first.  These  are 
the  former  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company, 
White  Star  Canning  Company,  Interna¬ 
tional  Packing  Corporation  and  Nielsen  & 
Kittle  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  these  con- 


Robert  H.  Brush,  Los  Angeles  adver¬ 
tising  man,  who  negotiated  con¬ 
solidation  of  tuna  fish  packers 


cerns  that  have  subscribed  for  the  capital 
stock  of  the  new  company  which  embraces 
assets  totalling  over  $5,000,000. 

From  the  outset,  however,  many  obsta¬ 
cles  arose  which  prevented  an  immediate 
consolidation  of  these  different  interests. 
That  these  obstacles  were  gradually  over¬ 
come  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Brush,  formerly  of  New  York,  and 
now  representing  the  Smith  and  Ferris  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Los  Angeles. 

Under  Management  of  Frank  Van  Camp 

Direction  of  the  new  concern  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  eleven  directors,  two  of  whom 
will  be  from  each  of  the  four  parent  com¬ 
panies  while  the  general  management  is 
vested  in  Frank  Van  Camp,  who  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  fish  packing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  California  coast.  Other  men 
who  assume  active  participation  in  the 
new  company  are  B.  Houssels;  R.  D.  Steele, 
and  A.  J.  Cohn  all  of  the  International 
Packing  Corporation;  C.  O.  Nielsen  of  Niel¬ 
sen  &  Kittle  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  J.  King 
of  the  White  Star  Canning  Company,  and 
Gilbert  Van  Camp  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea 
Food  Co. 

The  merged  companies  operate  four 
plants  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  two  in 
San  Diego,  and  by  purchase  will  acquire 
several  others  as  well.  The  plants  which 
are  absorbed  by  this  merger  are  unques¬ 
tionably  among  the  largest,  best  equipped, 
and  most  sanitary  fish  packing  plants  in 
the  world. 

This  new  company  with  its  associated 
packers  will  control  a  large  portion  of  the 
output  of  canned  tuna  and  sardines  in 
Southern  California,  and  it  is  only  in  wa¬ 
ters  off  the  coast  of  Southern  California 
that  tuna  are  caught  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tities.  The  catches  in  Japan  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  are  so  small  that  the 
world  is  dependent  upon  California  to  a 
very  large  extent  for  tuna. 


Oppose  Modification 
of  ^Consent  Decree” 

Morris  &  Company,  Chicago  Pack¬ 
ers,  Say  They  Have  No  Desire 
to  Re-enter  Grocery  Field 


Morris  &  Company,  the  Chicago  packers, 
through  their  general  counsel,  M.  W.  Bor¬ 
ders,  have  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  Of  Columbia  a  statement  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Morris  &  Company 
have  complied  with  the  so-called  packers’ 
consent  decree  and  are  opposed  to  any 
modification  thereof.  Mr.  Borders  stated 
that  Morris  &  Company  have  disposed  of 
all  of  their  prohibited  holdings  which  ac¬ 
tion  the  court  has  approved,  together  with 
their  wholesale  groceries  and  “do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  re-enter  the  grocery  field.” 

“As  this  is  a  consent  decree”  the  state¬ 
ment  points  out,  “it  can  only  be  modified 
by  the  consent  of  all  of  the  parties  thereto, 
and  as  two  different  interests  are  seeking 
to  intervene  in  this  case,  one  to  modify  the 
decree  or  set  it  aside  altogether  as  invalid, 
and  the  other  to  sustain  the  decree,  it  is 
only  fair  to  this  honorable  court,  to  these 
interveners  and  all  parties  interested  that 
the  position  of  these  defendants  should  be 
made  plain.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  defendants  con¬ 
sented  to  the  decree  and  gave  up  certain 
business  not  because  of  guilt,  but  that  “the 
American  people  may  be  assured  that  there 
is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  food 
monopoly  by  the  packers.”  In  conclusion, 
Morris  &  Company  state  that  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  their  wholesale  groceries  in 
compliance  with  the  decree  and  at  a  loss 
of  more  than  $1,000,000,  thinking  that  par¬ 
ticular  question  was  definitely  settled  for 
all  time.  They  state  most  emphatically 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  re-enter  the  gro¬ 
cery  field  and  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
connection  with,  or  interest  in,  any  inter¬ 
vening  petition  filed  in  the  case,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly. 


Food  Exports  Show  a  Gain  of 
$3,500,000  in  May 

Exports  of  principal  food  products  from 
the  United  States  in  May  amounted  to 
about  $3,500,000  more  than  in  the  previous 
month,  but  were  still  about  $24,000,000 
under  May,  1921.  The  total  value  in  May 
was  $53,326,972,  compared  with  $77,685,760 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  value  of  meats 
increased  $766,439  and  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits,  $72,999  while  dairy  products 
showed  a  decline  in  value  of  $414,911. 

Although  margarin  from  animal  fats  in¬ 
creased  from  121,000  pounds  exported  in 
April  to  177,000  pounds  in  May;  margarin 
of  vegetable  fats,  showed  a  decrease  from 
10,000  pounds  to  8,000  pounds.  Lard  com¬ 
pounds  containing  animal  fats  registered 
a  slight  decrease,  falling  from  1,488,000 
pounds  in  April  to  1,085,000  pounds  in  May, 
while  lard  compounds  containing  vegetable 
fats  showed  a  marked  decline  from  3,341,- 
000  pounds  in  April  to  only  900,000  pounds 
in  May.  Oleo  oils  jumped  from  8,895,000 
pounds  in  April  to  13,026,000  in  May,  but 
cottonseed  oil  declined  from  4,134,000  to  2,- 
853,000  pounds. 
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Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Appeal  for 
Readjustment  of  Railroad  Tariffs 

Claim  Freight  Rates  Charged  Food  Products  Packed  in  Glass  Are 

Excessive  and  Unreasonable 


In  an  effort  to  have  the  freight  rates  on 
products  packed  in  glass  adjusted  on  a 
more  reasonable  basis,  both  the  Glass  Con¬ 
tainers  Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Food  Packers’  Traffic  Association 
have  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  complaints  in  suits  for  rate 


adjustment  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.  The  complainants  in 
the  National  Food  Packers’  Traffic  Asso¬ 
ciation  include  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
Gorton- Pew  Fisheries  Company,  Alart  & 
McGuire  Company  (Charles  F.  Ross,  re- 


Rating 
alleged 
to  be 
reason¬ 
able 


R26 


R26 


TABLE  PRESENTED  IN  BOTH  COMPLAINTS 

CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION  No.  2,  OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

No.  46,  AGENT  F.  W.  SMITH’S  I.  C.  C.  O.  C.  No.  46 

Present  rating 
alleged  to  be 
unreasonable  in 
.  violation  of 
Section  1 

Page  Item  Commodity  Description 

111  1  BUTTER: 

Peanut  (Peanut  Paste) : 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or  2 

boxes,  L.  C.  L . .  2 

5  Sugar  or  Corn  Syrup  and  Sugar  combined,  fla¬ 

vored  or  not  flavored: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  2 

169  FISH: 

1  Other  than  Fresh: 

2  Shell  Fish,  Cooked,  Pickled  or  Preserved,  N.  O. 

I.  B.  N.: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

4  Fish,  other  than  Shell  Fish: 

5  Cooked,  Pickled  or  Preserved,  Dried,  Dry 

Salted  or  Smoked: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L . •  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  1 

177  1  FRUIT,  OTHER  THAN  DRIED,  EVAPORATED 

OR  FRESH: 

2  Canned  or  Preserved  in  juice  or  syrup,  or  in 

liquid  other  than  brine  or  alcoholic  liquor; 

Fruit  Butter,  Crushed  Fruit,  Fruit  Jam, 

Fruit  Jelly  or  Fruit  Pulp: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

177  8  Olives:  ,  ,  .  .  . 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes  L.  C.  L . .  •  •  ■  ■*- 

223  3  Honey  and  sugar  mixture  (mixtures  of  strained 

honey  and  invert  sugar  containing  not  more 
than' 50%  by  weight  of  honey); 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

*39  1  HONEY: 

Comb  or  strained: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

236  18  Jams,  Jellies  or  Preserves,  Edible,  N.O.I.B.N.: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

20  Jelly,  Corn  Syrup: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

289  6  Mince  Meat: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes  L.  C.  L .  1 

299  12  OILS: 

Olive: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

320  28  Pickles,  N.O.I.B.N.,  see  Note: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes  L.  C.  L .  1 

Note — Ratings  apply  on  Fruits,  Nuts  or  Vege¬ 
tables  .pickel  in  brine  or  vinegar,  N.O.I.B.N., 
but  will  not  apply  on  Fruits,  Nuts  or  Vege¬ 
tables  in  syrup. 

358  14  Sauces,  Table,  N.O.I.B.N.,  including  Catsup,  pre¬ 

pared  Horseradish,  prepared  Mustard,  Pep¬ 
per  Sauce  or  Salad  Dressing: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes  L.  C.  L . . .  1 

t59  1  SPICES: 

|59  2  Allspice  (Pimento),  Capsicum  (Cayenne  Pepper), 

Chili  Peppers,  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Cloves, 

Clove  Stems,  Nutmegs,  Paprika  or  Pepper: 

459  3  Ground: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes.  L.  C.  L . «'•  1 

f59  Spices,  N.O.I.B.N. : 

Ground:  ’  ,  ,  . 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  1 

429  19  Vinegar:  ,  .  .  .  . 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  L .  2 

•Supplement  9  to  1.  C.  C.  O.  C.  No.  46. 
fSupplement  13  to  I.  C.  C.  O.  C.  No.  46. 


ceiver),  and  the  American  Spice  Trade  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Glass  Container  Association  alleges 
in  its  complaint  that  the  rates  resulting 
from  the  present  classification  and  ratings 
on  less  than  carload  shipments  of  foods  in 
glass  in  packages,  applicable  under  the  of¬ 
ficial  classification,  between  points  in  offi¬ 
cial  classification  territory  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable  and  therefore  in  violation  of 
Section  1  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 

The  association  points  out  in  its  com¬ 
plaint  that  while  it  is  made  up  principally 
of  manufacturers  of  containers  and  does 
not  claim  ownership  or  control  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  when  filled  with  food  products  and 
in  process  of  shipment  between  the 
packers  and  their  customers,  yet  the 
glass  container,  is  in  keen  competition 
with  other  types  of  containers,  and  that 
by  reason  of  the  rate  limitations  upon  the 
use  of  glass  containers  by  the  packers, 
corresponding  limitations  are  placed  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  glass  containers  in 
their  sales. 

The  National  Food  Packers’  Traffic  As¬ 
sociation  states  that  its  membership  ships 
over  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company  in  less  than  carload  quan¬ 
tities  as  well  as  in  carload  lots  packed  in 
glass  containers  in  wooden  and  fibreboard 
boxes  and  in  barrels  and  other  containers 
complying  with  all  requirements  of  the 
railroad. 

Both  complainants  after  stating  the  al¬ 
leged  violations  by  the  railroad  refer  to 
paragraph  4  of  their  complaints  in  which 
is  set  forth  in  a  table  of  products  the 
present  rating  stated  by  them  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable  and  the  rating  which  they  state 
to  be  reasonable. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  the  first  col¬ 
umn  shows  the  page  and  the  second  the 
item  number  of  Consolidated  Classification 
No.  2,  which  gives  the  existing  rating.  In 
column  3  the  commodities  involved  in  the 
complaint  are  listed  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns  show  the  existing  rate  and 
the  rate  believed  to  be  just. 


To  Spend  $500,000  in  Promoting 
Meat  Consumption 

Raising  of  a  fund  of  $500,000  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  restore  the  normal 
consumption  of  meats  was  approved  by  the 
National  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Kansas  City.  The  plan 
was  submitted  by  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board,  Chicago.  The  fund  will 
be  raised  by  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  car  at  cen¬ 
tral  markets  on  each  carlot  of  meat  ani¬ 
mals  sold,  paid  by  the  producer.  There 
will  also  be  a  5  cent  tax  paid  by  the  pack¬ 
ers,  bringing  the  total  amount  raised  on 
each  carlot  up  to  10  cents. 

The  campaign  will  advertise  meats  as  a 
wholesome  food,  nutritious  and  health  pro¬ 
moting.  At  the  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exchange,  it  was  brought 
out  that  meatless  days  during  the  war, 
substitutes  for  meat,  which  are  advertised 
nationally,  and  the  activity  of  the  daily 
interests  in  promoting  milk  consitmpiion 
has  caused  a  cessation  in  meat  consump¬ 
tion  to  a  point  below  normal. 

Rumania  Shipping  Walnuts  in  Large  Quan¬ 
tities  to  America 

Exports  of  walnuts  by  Rumania  to  the 
United  States  in  1921  totaled  3,806,600 
pounds  of  unshelled  and  49,500  pounds  of 
shelled  nuts.  During  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year  declarations  of  shipments 
of  walnuts  to  the  United  States  totaled 
1,811,600  pounds,  or  nearly  half  the  year’s 
total  in  1921. 
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Wholesalers  Favor  Uniform  Food  Law 


Also  Oppose  Any  Modification  of  Packers’  Consent  Decree — Stand¬ 
ardization  of  Packages  Advocated 


At  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Grocers,  held  in  Chicago,  last  month, 
among  the  resolutions  adopted,  gratifica¬ 
tion  was  expressed  at  the  apparent  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  value  and  legitimacy 
of  trade  associations  as  constructive  fac¬ 
tors  in  commercial  progress  and  praising 
the  sympathetic  services  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover  toward  a  better  co-op¬ 
eration  between  the  Government  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  declaring 
the  packers’  consent  decree  “a  new  Mag¬ 
na  Charta”  for  independent  food  mer¬ 
chants  and  a  guarantee  of  protection 
against  monopoly;  reaffirming  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  attitude  to  oppose  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  said  decree  and  declaring  its  main¬ 
tenance  as  “a  solemn  covenant  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  ‘‘Big  Five”  to  enforce  the  anti-trust 
law.” 

The  fact  that  in  the  past  two  years 
about  125,000  legislative  measures  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  was  deplored,  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  by  all  the  states  of  a  uniform  pure 
food  law  was  advocated.  Praise  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
its  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  meat 
packing  industry,  which  resulted  in  the 
consent  decree  and  the  work  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Harvard  University  and 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
indorsed. 

The  convention  also  went  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  number  and 
size  of  food  packages  and  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  same;  also  indorsing  the  stand¬ 
ard  flour  package  bill  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
commended  for  its  energy  in  suppressing 
false  labels. 

Officers  Elected 

The  following  ojcers  and  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  J.  W.  Herscher,  Charleston. 
W.  Va. 

First  vice  president,  B.  B.  Cushman,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Second  vice  president,  O  J.  Moore,  Sioux 
City,  Io. 

Third  vice  president,  Austin  L.  Baker, 
Boston,  Mass 

Four  vice  president,  John  W.  Morey, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Fifth  vice  president,  B.  D.  Crane,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark, 

Treasurer,  Sylvan  L.  Stix,  New  York 
City. 

Directors 

Alabama — P.  H.  Earl,  Birmingham. 

Arizona — E.  B.  Grider,  Globe. 

Arkansas— J.  T.  Jarrell,  Eittle  Rock;  H. 
C.  Bass,  Fort  Smith;  A.  B.  Jones,  Jones¬ 
boro;  T.  L.  Love,  Helena. 

California — P.  C.  Drescher,  Sacramento; 
P.  T.  Cumberson,  San  Francisco;  Victor 
H.  Tuttle,  Los  Angeles;  Melville  Klauber, 
San  Diego. 

Colorado  —  L.  A.  Puffer,  Colorado 
Springs;  Thomas  A.  Duke,  Pueblo. 

Connecticut — William  Tucker,  Hartford. 

Delaware — William  Hannigan,  Wilming¬ 
ton. 


J.  B.  Newman,  who  has  long  been 
identified  with  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  Work 


Florida — Charles  H.  Moorehouse,  Tampa. 
Georgia — A,  S.  Pendleton,  Valdosta. 
Idaho — William  P.  McDonald,  Pocatello; 
W.  M.  Davidson,  Boise. 

Illinois — ■Campbell  Holton,  Bloomington; 
S.  B.  Steele,  Chicago;  R,  J.  Roulston,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Alexander  Furst,  Peoria. 

Indiana- — Roy  L.  Davidson,  Indianapolis; 
H.  O.  Ames,  Evansville;  F.  L.  Smock,  Fort 
Wayne;  H.  Rosenthal,  La  Porte;  W.  O. 
Moore,  Indianapolis;  Herbert  McMahan, 
Anderson. 

Iowa — W.  S.  Warfield,  Jr.,  Sioux  City;  R. 
W.  McCreary,  Marshalltown;  John  Blaul, 
Burlington;  William  Groneweg,  Council 
Bluffs. 

Kansas — Fred  H.  Smithmeyer,  Law¬ 
rence;  W.  W.  Watson,  Sallna;  M.  J.  Ho¬ 
ran,  Atchison. 

Kentucky — H.  A.  Power,  Paris;  Edward 
J.  Zinmeister,  Louisville. 

Louisiana — George  P.  Thompson,  New 
Orleans;  J.  A.  M.  Wilson,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — E.  R.  Savage,  Bangor;  A.  T. 
Laughlin,  Portland. 

Maryland — Stewart  Eggerton,  Baltimore; 
W.  E.  Shepard,  Salisbury;  T.  L.  Ruark, 
Salisbury. 

Massachusetts — B,  F.  Bullard,  Boston; 
J.  D.  Abercrombie,  Greenfield;  H.  B.  John¬ 
son,  Worcester;  W.  C.  Adams,  Boston. 

Michigan — John  G.  Clark,  Bad  Axe;  Guy 
W.  Rouse,  Grand  Rapids;  E.  A.  Dibble, 
Hillsdale. 

Minnesota — R.  A.  Horr,  Duluth;  M.  W. 
Griggs,  St.  Paul;  Frank  Brewer,  Albert 
Lea;  C.  R.  Winslow,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi — Tom  Lyle,  Meriden. 

Missouri — Frank  Adams,  Chillicothe; 
Carl  Schlapp,  St.  Louis;  James  A.  Roberts, 
Kansas  City;  E.  B.  Farley,  Sedalia;  J.  C. 
Lester,  Kansas  City. 


Montana — J.  A.  Lovelace,  Bozeman;  T.  J. 
McDonough,  Billings;  Charles  E.  Youlden 
Butte. 

Nebraska — C.  H.  Pickens,  Omaha;  A.  C. 
Law,  Lincoln, 

New  Hampshire— E.  F.  Holbrook  Keene. 
New  Jersey— H,  C.  Blackwell,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico— Charles  Ilfield,  Las  Vegas. 
New  York— E.  S.  Truesdell,  Binghamton; 
E.  F.  Brewster,  Jr.,  Rochester;  W.  F.  Eg¬ 
gleston,  Oneonta;  H.  S.  Reynolds,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  E.  H.  Sayre,  New  York  City;  P. 
C.  Stiab,  New  York  City. 

North  Carolina— G.  R.  Hales,  Rockv 
Mount. 

North  Dakota — H.  J.  Duemeland,  Bis- 
mark;  C.  O.  Follett,  Fargo. 

Ohio — George  A.  Jones,  Cleveland;  H. 
J.  Easterman,  Cincinnati;  W.  M.  Briggs, 
Portsmouth;  R.  E.  Hills,  Delaware;  W.  M. 
Campbell,  Washington  Court  House;  J.  W. 
Van  Meter,  Columbus;  Charles  Filebeck, 
Toledo;  W.  S.  Meredith,  Springfield;  J.  H.' 
Mosel,  Steubenville. 

Oklahoma— H.  E.  Alton,  Enid. 

Oregon  San  C.  Kurr,  Portland;  F  A 
Spencer,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania— Fred  Ewart,  Pittsburgh; 
J.  R.  Voscamp,  Pittsburgh;  D.  C  Shaw 
Pittsburgh;  D.  H.  Crocker,  Wilkes-Barre; 
James  Hewitt,  Philadelphia;  F.  B.  Reeves, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia;  J.  F  Schneider,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel;  George  Patterson,  Carbondale;  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Montgomery,  Philadelphia, 

Rhode  Island— George  A.  Midwood,  Prov¬ 
idence. 


J. 


tanpurg. 

South  Dakota-Amos  E.  Ayres,  Sioux 
Falls;  L.  E.  Allbright,  Pierre. 

Tennessee  S.  R.  Hazen,  Knoxville. 

Texas— James  A.  Dick,  El  Paso;  C 
Schenecker,  Fort  Worth. 

Utah— E.  Toronto,  Salt  Lake  City;  A.  H 
Woolley,  Salt  Lake  City. 

"Vermont  F.  E,  Low,  Montpelier;  E.  T 
DeWitt,  Brattleboro. 

Virginia— Hugh  Antrim,  Washington. 

Washington— J.  c.  Lange,  Seattle;  S  S 
McCIintock,  Spokane. 

West  Virginia-F.  W  Udy,  Bluefield;  H. 

•  Ha8"an,  Huntington;  W.  C.  McCon- 
aughey,  Parkersburg;  E.  E.  Wagner, 
Wheeling. 

Wisconsin-W.  Hoffman,  Milwaukee; 
Mitchell  jQhnes,  Green  Bay. 


California  Almond  Growers  Make 
New  Five-Year  Agreement 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Almond 
Glowers  Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  June 
1,  the  exchange  was  reorganized  on  a  five- 
year  pooling  agreement  with  the  almond 
glowers  of  California,  it  was  announced  at 
the  meeting  that  2,500  producers  of  al¬ 
monds  had  signed  the  five-year  agreement 
to  replace  the  old  seasonal  agreement  be¬ 
tween  growers  and  their  co-operative.  The 
exchange  has  been  put  in  a  position  to 
make  plans  for  sales  and  market  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  almond  growers  continued  the  old 
officers  and  board  of  directors  in  office, 
with  T.  C.  Tucker  as  manager,  and  in¬ 
structed  the  manager  to  open  the  books 
for  orders  for  the  1922  crop  immediately. 
The  five-year  agreement  guarantees  the 
trade  that  the  exchange  will  be  in  business 
from  year  to  year  and  will  control  at  least 
the  present  tonnage  and  possibly  increased 
volume. 
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Cost  of  Distributing  Food  Products 

Bread  Takes  50  Cents  Out  of  Each  Dollar  Consumer  Pays  But 
Other  Foodstuffs  Require  Less 


Distribution  eats  up  so  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  the  consumer  pays  for 
bread,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
during  its  investigation  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  In  a  report  soon  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  commission  will  show  that 
the  farmer  receives  only  29.6  cents  in  the 
local  market  for  the  wheat  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  dollar’s  worth  of  bread.  This 
statement  is  based  on  average  figures  for 
1913,  1916,  and  1921.  In  1913  the  entire 
production  cost  wras  44  cents,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  cost  56  cents. 

“It  seems  possible  that  greater  efficiency 
can  be  developed  which  will  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  baker’s  selling  cost  and  overhead  and 
the  retail  dealer’s  operating  expense,”  said 
Representative  Sydney  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  comission,  ‘Our  inquiry  does  not 
indicate  that  the  manufacturing  baker  has 
exacted  an  undue  profit  in  taking  the  5.3 
cents  from  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  manu¬ 
facturing  bread  and  distributing  it  to  the 
retailer.” 

“It  would  appear,  how'ever,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  operating  expense  of  15  cents  and 
the  baker's  average  selling  expense  of  15.76 
cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  consumers  pays 
for  bread  should  be  reduced  by  improve¬ 
ment  of  method.  To  some  degree,  consum¬ 
ers’  demand  for  variety  causes  duplication 
of  service  on  the  part  of  the  several  ba¬ 
keries  making  daily  deliveries  to  the  same 
.  etailers. 

“The  competitive  element  between  man¬ 
ufacturing  bakeries  in  their  efforts  to  com¬ 
mand  markets  naturally  tends  to  increase 
the  amount  of  service  and  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing.  However,  competition  tends  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  quality  and  con¬ 
venience  of  service.” 

“In  1913  the  producer  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  90.1  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  con¬ 
sumer  paid  for  fresh  beef  after  paying  3.9 
cents  for  transportation,  feed  and  commis¬ 
sions.  The  packer  paid  94.0  cents  live  cost 
and  9.7  cents  for  selling,  transportation  and 
packing,  making  a  total  of  103.7  cents.  He 
sold  fresh  beef  to  the  retailer  at  86.5  cents 
and  sold  byproducts  for  18.3  cents,  making 
a  total  of  104.8  cents,  theieby  realizing  a 
profit  of  1.1  cents.  The  retailer  paid  86.5 
cents  and  had  an  operating  cost  of  10.0 
cents  and  a  profit  of  3.5  cents,  equalling 
the  100  cents  which'  the  consumer  paid  for 
fresh  beef. 

“In  1916  the  producer  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  99.4  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  con¬ 
sumer  paid  for  fresh  beef  after  paying  4.0 
cents  for  transportation,  feed  and  commis¬ 
sions  .  The  packer  paid  an  average  of  103.4 
cents  live  cost  and  9.3  cents  for  selling, 
transportation  and  packing,  making  a  total 
of  111.7  cents.  He  sold  fresh  beef  to  the 
retailer  for  79.6  cents  and  sold  by-products 
for  29.0  cents,  making  a  total  of  108.6  cents 
and  showing  a  loss  of  4.1  cents.  The  retail¬ 
er  paid  79.6  cents  and  had  an  operating  ex¬ 
pense  of  17.5  cents  and  a  profit  of  2.9  cents, 
equalling  the  100  cents  which  the  consumer 
paid  for  fresh  beef. 

’In  1921  the  producer  received  an  average 
of  67.7  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  consumer 
paid  for  fresh  beef  after  paying  5.3  cents 
for  transportation,  feed  and  commissions. 
The  packer  paid  an  average  of  73.0  cents 


live  cost  and  25.1  cents  for  selling,  trans¬ 
portation  and  packing,  making  a  total  of 
98.1  cents.  He  sold  fresh  beef  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  at  78.8  cents  and  sold  by-products 
for  10.8  cents  making  a  total  of  89.6  cents, 
thereby  realizing  a  profit  of  1.5  cents.  The 
retailer  paid  78.8  cents  and  had  an  opera¬ 
ting  cost  of  18.5  cents  and  a  profit  of  2.7 
cents,  equalling  the  100  cents  which  the 
consumer  paid  for  fresh  beef. 

“The  retailer’s  cost  of  operation  had 
increased  from  10.0  cents  in  1913  to  18.5 
cents  in  1921,  and  in  the  same  period  profits 
decreased  from  3.5  cents  to  2.7  cents  per 
dollar  of  sales.” 


Wholesaler  Urges  Prevention  of 
"Unfair  Selling  Prices” 

Recently  asked  how  the  large  advertiser 
of  brands  of  food  can  help  the  jobber,  S.  E. 
Stix,  sales  manager  of  Seeman  Brothers, 
wholesale  grocers,  who  have  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  their  own  brand,  “White  Rose,” 
replied  that  it  would  be  “by  going  the  limit 
that  the  law  allows  in  preventing  the  chain 
stores  and  mail-order  houses  from  placing 
unfair  prices  on  the  manufacturer’s  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

“The  manufacturer,”  said  Mr.  Stix,  “is 
in  direct  contact  with  both  of  these  distrib¬ 
utors,  and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  re- 
fuse  to  sell.  In  other  words,  when  manu¬ 
facturers  of  an  advertised  brand  recognize 
chain  stores  and  mail-order  houses  on  a 
mail-order  basis,  they  ought  to  ask  the 
co-operation  of  such  distributors  in  return, 
so  as  not  to  demoralize  the  retail  market. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
cash-and-carry  or  no-service  store  should 
be  induced  to  get  the  same  price  for  an 
article  that  a  service  store  gets — proper  al¬ 
lowance'  should  be  made  for  the  difference 
in  service.” 

Mr.  Stix  said  that  he  did  not  support  the 
price  control  bill  as  a  solution  because  it 
attempts  to  make  distinctions  as  to  who  is 
a  wholesaler,  who  is  a  retailer  and  who  is 
a  cnr  suj.  er.  It  is  unUv'  trade,  be  said, 
for  ruvone  deliberately  to  sell  goods  at  a 
losj  except  for  one  reas  >  i  —to  raise  <  sh. 

“I  believe  that  the  period  of  deflation 
which  we  have  been  going  through  is 
healthy  and  normal,”  Mr.  Stix  said,  “but 
no  business  like  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  which  works,  in  the  ordinarv  run  of 
things  on  an  average  net  profit  of  2  per 
cent,  can  ;  iferd  an  increase  of  3  or  4  per 
cent  in  expens  e  That  is  our  present  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  taking  radical  steps  to  cut 
expense  and  increase  our  tonnage.” 


Progress  Made  in  Securing  Bet¬ 
ter  Butter  for  Navy 

For  20  years  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  aided  the  Navy 
Department  to  secure  a  -  high  quality  of 
tinned  butter,  the  kind  best  adapted  for 
use  on  shipboard  and  in  places  far  from 
the  sources  of  supply.  In  recent  years  all 
this  butter  has  been  made  from  pasteurized 
sweet  ci  earn,  which  not  only  Keeps  excep¬ 
tionally  well  in  storage  but  stands  up  for 
long  periods  under  adverse  climatic  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  studying  the  requirements  of  butter 
for  this  purpose  special  consideration  has 


been  given  to  the  effect  of  cream  acidity 
on  keeping  quality  of  butter,  and  to  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  producing  firm  body  and 
waxy  texture. 

In  the  last  few  years  practically  all  the 
butted  obtained  has  scored  95  at  the  time 
of  packing,  and  scores  made  10  months 
after  being  held  in  cold  storage  have  aver¬ 
aged  only  about  2  points  lower.  During 
1921  seven  creameries  supplied  800,000 
pounds  of  butter  to  the  Navy;  and  the  cost 
of  supervision  by  men  selected  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  only  about 
one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Scores  made 
each  year,  beginning  with  1911,  show  a 
slight  but  gradual  improvement  in  quality. 


Figures  on  Canadian  Food 
Manufacture  Announced 

Statistics  on  capital  invested  and  the 
value  of  products  in  the  leading  industries 
of  Canada  for  1919  show  that  at  that  time 
there  was  invested  in  flour  and  grist  mill 
production  $76,411,423  and  the  value  of  the 
production  totaled  $262,786,759.  In  slaugh¬ 
tering  and  meat  packing  there  was  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $83,363,791  with  an  annual 
value  of  products  of  $233,936,913.  Butter 
and  cheese  companies  showed  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  $21,959,213  with  products  val¬ 
ued  at  $119,316,569.  Investment  in  sugar 
refining  was  $38,725,542,  while  the  value  of 
the  product  was  $102,630,086.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products 
$22,558,093  was  invested  and  the  value  of 
products  was  $52,238,131. 

Investigation  covering  the  operations  of 
22  individual  plants  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  baking  powder  and  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  showed  that  there  was  a  total  capi¬ 
tal  investment  of  $2,661,424,  salaries  and 
wages  paid  to  669  employees  totaled  $590,- 
560  and  the  total  selling  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  works  was  $3,963,790.  Statis¬ 
tics  collected  from  77  evaporating,  120  can¬ 
ning  and  40  preserving  factories  showed  a 
total  capital  investment  of  $1,225,485  in 
evaporating  plants,  $10,133,682  invested  in 
canning  factories,  and  $4,597,529  in  preserv¬ 
ing  factories.  The  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  these  industries  was  5,- 
984  and  salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted 
to  $3,184,663.  The  total  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  was:  Evaporated,  $1,676,317;  canned. 
$16,013,392;  preserved,  $9,042,851. 


Sunmaid  Raisin  Growers  to  Announce  New 
Prices  August  1 

Current  prices  on  “Sunmaid”  raisins  are 
not  to  be  changed  until  about  August  1. 
according  to  Wylie  M.  Giffen,  president  of 
the  Sunmaid  Raisin  Growers,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  in  response  to  a  rumor  that 
the  Sunmaid  Growers  would  have  a  large 
carryover  this  season. 

“There  seems  to  be  much  uneasiness  in 
reference  to  the  holdover  at  the  present 
time”  says  President  Giffen.  “We  are 
herewith  giving  the  exact  figures.  We  have 
on  hand  43,440  tons  of  raisins,  which  is 
12,308  tons  less  than  we  had  on  hand  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  desirable  that  we  should  have  this 
many  raisins  on  hand  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  the  market  will  probably  not  ab¬ 
sorb  more  than  25,000  tons  before  the  new 
season. 

“This  means  that  we  will  lap  over  into 
the  new  crop  with  20,000  tons.  Though 
this  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not  alarming  and 
should  not  cause  uneasiness,  as  20,000  tons 
is  less  than  one-half  the  holdover  we  had 
during  the  formative  years  of  our  organi¬ 
zation.” 
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MARGARIN 


A  Pure  and  Wholesome  Food 

J  ust  health-giving,  vim-making  nut  oils,  sweet 
pasteurized  milk  and  a  flavor  of  salt,  cleanly 
made  into  a  product  which  meets  your  approval 
at  first  taste — that’s  PURITY  NUT.  Man  has 
never  combined  a  purer  or  more  wholesome  food 
from  Nature’s  storehouse. 

A  pound  of  it  sold  means  a  permanent,  enthusi¬ 
astic  customer. 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  COLUMBUS  Margarin 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Healthful  Dishes  For 
The  Children 


HE  problem  of  feeding  children  just 
the  right  kind  of  dishes  is  easily  solved 
with  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine,  which 
permits  not  only  serving  dishes  in  un¬ 
usually  attractive  and  varied  way,  yet 
its  health  giving  properties  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  Food  Authorities — dieti¬ 
tians  and  physicians  the  world  over. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

G  E  L ATINE 


In  the  home,  the  diet  kitchen  and  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  science  laboratory,  Knox  Gelatine  is 
used  because  of  its  purity,  quality  and 
strength.  When  combined  with  fresh  fruits 
or  fruit  juices,  its  dietetic  value  is  unexcelled. 

Delightful  Recipes  for  Children — Free 

The  Knox  Books,  “Dainty  Desserts”  and  “Food 
Economy,”  contain  many  recipes  for  children 
feeding  as  well  as  dainty  dishes  for  uesserts, 
salads,  candies,  etc.  Send  for  them — enclos¬ 
ing  4  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  may  have  suf¬ 
ficient  gelatine  for  her  class  by  writing  on 
school  stationery,  giving  quantity  and  when 
needed. 


The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


Ill  Knox  Ave., 


KNOX 


GElatiN£ 

..PACKtO  J»V  . 

■MHUS  &.KN0X  GELATINE  CO.  (AC. 

.. '  •{*« **  »eiwt  g  puna  ^ 


f 


Johnstown,  New  York 

. . 


KNOX 

S  A  P  K  LI  N  G 
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GElatiME 
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CHARLES  B.KNOX  GELATINE  CO.WC. 

jOMKS  town  uy.UJA..  MtWTHMv  .  CAN  AD*  ■ 
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t 


Plain  for  general  use.  The  orig¬ 
inal  unfla>  ored,  unsweetened 
package. 


The  "Busy  \Housekeeper,s*> 
package.  Contains  Lemon  Fla- 
yoring  in  separate  envelope.  No 
Lemons  required. 


Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 
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THE  A  M  ERIC A  N 


A  Manufacturer’s  Views  on  Food  Tariffs 


Brooks  Morgan  Says  Only  a  Handful  of  American  Producers  Would 
Benefit  While  Export  Trade  Would  be  Injured 


Crooks  Morgan,  president.  Biscuit  and 
Cracker  Manufacturers  Company,  New 
York,  in  an  article  written  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  opposes  some  of  the 
duties  which  have  been  levied  on  imported 
foodstuffs  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  He  says: 

“We  food  manufacturers  who  use  large 
quantities  of  shelled  nuts  and  the  retail¬ 
ers  who  sell  our  products  have  come  to 
know  the  American  consumer  in  a  very 
intimate  way.  Consequently  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  even  the  alert 
spokesmen  for  the  State  of  California  ever 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  framers  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill  that  the 
American  public  would  submit  in  patience 
to  an  increase  of  275  per  cent  in  the  tariff 
on  almonds  and  of  200  per  cent  in  the  du¬ 
ties  on  walnuts  and  lemon  and  orange  oil. 

“It  is  hardly  believable  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Democrats  in  Congress  could  have 
had  much  influence  with  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  did  inasmuch  as  shelled  peanuts,  a 
justly  famous  product  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
have  been  scheduled  for  an  increase  in  du¬ 
ty  amounting  to  400  per  cent.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  tariff  makers,  by  pro¬ 
viding  such  an  increase  in  the  duty,  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  embargo  peanuts 
from  China  and  thus  exclude  from  this 
country  a  product  of  coolie  labor  without 
materially  affecting  the  price  of  American- 
grown  peanuts.  The  American  product, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand. 

‘The  Congressional  leaders  apparently 
have  overlooked  the  important  part  that 
the  lowly  peanut  plays  in  the  diet  of  the 
devotees  of  our  national  game.  They  should 
take  heed  lest  they  alienate  the  votes  of 
the  baseball  fans;  such  an  outcome  would 
mean  political  disaster  to  the  party  now 
in  power.  If  venders  at  the  ball  parks  are 
forced  to  raise  the  price  of  a  bag  of  pea¬ 
nuts  or  to  reduce  its  size  in  proportion  as 
Congress  proposes  to  increase  the  duty, 
riots  may  ensue  that  will  stop  the  games, 
even  though  Babe  Ruth  should  be  slated 
to  bat  out  a  quartet  or  home  runs. 

Says  Prices  Must  Advance 

“The  Fordney-McCumber  bill  proposes  to 
increase  the  duty  on  eggs  from  100  to  500 
Per  cent,  on  sugar  60  per  cent,  on  gelatine 
300  per  cent.  Few  laymen  have  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  of  the  enormous  advances  that 
the  food  manufacturers  will  eventually 
have  to  make  in  their  finished  products 
if  these  higher  duties  are  retained.  Such 
advances  will  automatically  curtail  for¬ 
eign  shipments  and  furnish  an  incentive, 
for  American  producers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  resulting  shortage  of  these  commod¬ 
ities.  Few  realize  also  the  important  part 
played  in  the  manufacture  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  by  such  articles  as  eggs,  sugar,  gela¬ 
tine,  peanut  butter,  peanut  oil,  almond 
paste,  almonds,  and  walnuts.  In  spite  ot 
the  high  duties  proposed  there  is  not  a 
single  product?  among  those  referred  to 
that  could  be  produced  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  in  this  country  within  the 
next  ten  years  to  supply  the  actual  needs 
of  the  rapidly  growing  mass  of  consumers. 

‘The  housewife  rarely  prepares  A  meal 
without  the  use  of  eggs  and  sugar,  and  at 


least  half  of  the  food  on  the  table  contains 
one  or  both  of  these  articles  in  some  quan¬ 
tity.  Sugar  goes  into  every  loaf  of  bread. 
The  consumer  should  likewise  not  forget 
that  the  400  per  cent  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  shelled  peanuts  is  going  to  be  felt  in  the 
price  of  shortenings,  the  price  of  all  of 
which  is  kept  within  limits  by  the  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  use  of  peanut  oil  for  short¬ 
ening  purposes. 

“The  proposed  increase  of  200  per  cent 
in  the  duty  on  gelatine  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  consumer  when  he 
realizes  the  enormous  amount  employed  in 
making  confections,  ice  cream  and  the  jel¬ 
ly  fruit  desserts  and  salads  that  are  being 
advertised  so  effectively.  He  needs  to  be 
informed  more  accurately  on  such  matters 
in  order  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  bill  may  be  brought  closely 
home  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  when  such 
heavy  duties  were  put  into  the  bill  neither 
the  manufacturer  of  foods  nor  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  was  allowed  a  hearing.  The 
latter  is  now  armed  with  the  ballot,  and 
the  tariff-makers  will  most  likely  hear 
from  her  later. 

Would  Benefit  a  Few  Producers 

“As  already  indicated,  many  of  these  ex¬ 
orbitant  duties  on  food  articles  were  in¬ 
serted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  producers  in  the  State  of  California. 
All  the  almonds  produced  in  California  will 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  three  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  that  I  could  name.  In  fact,  the 
California  product  amounts  to  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  our  total  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  That  State  does  not  produce  enough 
walnuts  to  supply  the  demand  for  filling 
the  children’s  Christmas  stockings  The 
lemon  oil  and  orange  .oil  that  it  produces 
is  not  enough  to  keep  two  of  our  extract 
manufacturers  going. 

“The  effort  to  increase  the  tariff  sche¬ 
dules  as  outlined  here  exhibits  the  extreme 
selfishness  of  a  few  interests  concentrated 
in  one  State,  who  coolly  propose  to  hold  up 
the  forty-seven  other  commonwealths  and 
make  them  pay  tribute.  Naturally  no  red- 
blooded  citizen  desires  to  see  this  country 
made  a  dumping-ground  for  products  of 
the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  of  the  Far 
East  when  such  products  can  be  produced 
in  this  country  in  fair  quantities  and  at 
reasonable  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
good  citizen  wants  to  see  the  anti-dumping 
argument  made  a  pretext  for  an  embargo 
on  the  necessities  of  life,  so  as  to  give  a 
few  privileged  producers  a  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  and  to  allow  them  to 
extort  heavy  profits  from  the  over-bur¬ 
dened  consumer. 

Is  it  good  business  to  cease  buying  from 
abroad,  if  we  expect  to  sell  abroad?  Can 
we  hope  to  speed  the  restoration  of  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  throughout  the  world  by 
slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  water  and  denying  them 
the  right  to  participate  in  trade  with  us 
to  our  mutual  advantage?  Is  this  human¬ 
itarian?  Is  it  even  expedient?  Does  it 
make  for  greater  efficienc-v  on  the  part  of 
the  American  producer  if  he  is  carefully 
shielded  by  his  Government  from  all  co.n- 
pc4.it  cn. 


“The  enactment  of  the  Fordney-McCum¬ 
ber  bill  in  its  present  form  will  mean 
higher  prices  for  all  the  manufactured  food 
products  of  which  any  of  the  dutiable  ar¬ 
ticles  already  enumerated  form  component 
parts.  American  manufacturers  produce 
crackers,  cookies,  and  biscuit  to  the  value 
of  $200,000,000  per  annum  and  bread  and 
cakes  to  the  value  of  $600,000,000  per  an¬ 
num.  Most  of  these  products  are  sold  to 
persons  of  moderate  means,  and,  as  the 
cost  of  producing  every  item  will  be  in¬ 
creased  when  the  new  tariff  rates  become 
effective,  the  consumers  will  inevitably  feel 
the  burden.” 


American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Opens  New  Baltimore  Plant 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
added  a  fifth  big  unit  to  its  refining  plants 
recently  with  the  dedication  and  official 
opening  of  the  Baltimore  refinery  at  Rocust 
Point,  on  the  Patapsco  River. 

The  ceremonies  which  marked  the  open¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most 
modern  cane  sugar  refinery  in  the  world, 
took  place  exactly  two  years  after  ground 
was  broken.  They  were  witnessed  by  the 
directors  the  officers,  the  consulting  board, 
which  designed  the  buildings  and  super¬ 
vised  their  erection,  representatives  of 
the  builder  and  the  consulting  engineer 
and  a  large  part  of  the  official  staff  of  the 
company.  Special  cars  from  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  took  the  directors, 
officers  and  special  guests  to  Baltimore.' 
A  directors’  meeting  and  a  “family  lunch¬ 
eon”  featured  the  morning  program  on  the 
first  day. 

More  than  1,000  visitors  were  conducted 
on  inspection  tours  of  the  plant,  the  whole 
afternoon  being  devoted  to  entertaining 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  in  trades 
allied  to  the  sugar  industry  from  Mary¬ 
land,  District  of  Columbia  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

While  the  directors  and  many  of  the 
official  staff  of  the  company  returned  to 
their  homes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re¬ 
ception,  Earl  D.  Babst,  president,  and  Fred 
Mason  and  Ralph  S.  Stubbs,  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  remained  over  for  a  reception  the 
second  day  to  the  retail  grocers  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Despite  inclement  weather,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  grocers  took  the  opportunity  to 
tour  the  plant  and  meet  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  the  refinery  staff  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Domino  Building,  where  light 
refreshments  were  served. 

A  corps  of  about  seventy  guides,  all  of 
whom  had  undergone  intensive  training, 
took  charge  of  groups  of  twenty  visitors 
and  conducted  them  upon  the  inspection 
ti  ips  which  consumed  about  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes  apiece.  The  route  was 
marked  by  numbers  corresponding  to  num¬ 
bers  in  an  attractive  booklet  presented  to 
each  visitor.  The  explanations  of  the 
guides  were  supplemented  by  the  printed 
descriptions  in  the  booklets. 

The  new  refinery  occupies  an  undivided 
tract  of  twenty-one  acres  situated  upon 
one  of  the  most  ideal  sections  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  water  front.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
separate  buildings  from  one  to  ten  stories 
high  of  which  the  refinery  group  occupies 
the  water  front  and  the  administration 
building,  gate  house  and  garage  the  land 
end  of  the  area.  In  between  are  the  mo¬ 
lasses  tanks,  the  cooperage  and  the  com¬ 
missariat.  Charles  Syer  heads  the  sales 
force  of  the  new  refinery,  as  manager,  and 
Carl  F.  Huttlinger  is  superintendent  in 
charge  of  production. 
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Food  Manufacturers 

are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
broadened  facilities  of  the 

Food  Service  Bureau 


of 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIRBS 

Director 

A  LETTER  addressed  to  The  American  Food  Journal  will  bring  you  a 
constructive  reply  showing  how  The  Food  Service  Bureau  can  cooper¬ 
ate  with  existing  departments  of  your  company  or  in  developing  new  de¬ 
partments  for  handling  specific  work.  Among  other  things,  the  Bureau  can 
furnish  any  of  the  following  services : 


Scientific  Investigation  into  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  your  product,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
featuring  the  results  in  educational 
advertising. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes, 
combinations  with  other  foods  and  sci¬ 
entific  facts  regarding  your  product. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge 
character  appealing  to  the  housewife  or 
to  the  professional  food  educator. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  your  product  and  its 
nutritional  possibilities. 


Publicity  backed  by  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
your  particular  product,  informing  the 
public  of  the  place  of  that  product  in  a 
well-rounded  dietary. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers  in 
charge  of  nurses  or  others  prepared  to 
give  the  public  purchasers  sound  scien¬ 
tific  information. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as 
hospitals  and  charitable  organizations, 
which  would  quickly  accept  in  large 
quantities  foods  of  proven  worth  and 
recognized  nutritional  values. 


Food  Service  Bureau  of  The  American  Food  Journal 

25  EAST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Dutch  Food  Trade 
Review  for  1921 

1921  Business  With  the  United 
States  Seriously  Affected  by 
Exchange 


Dutch  Food  Trade 

On  the  whole  the  United  States  export 
trade  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  to  the 
Netherlands  was  not  very  satisfactory  in 
1921,  says  a  recent  report  of  Consul  George 
E.  Anderson,  at  Rotterdam.  The  high  ex¬ 
change  value  of  the  dollar,  complicated  by 
the  collapse  in  value  of  the  German  mark 
after  heavy  purchases  of  dried  fruits  had 
been  made  by  German  importers,  cut  direct 
imports  of  these  products  from  the  United 
States  to  a  minimum.  The  United  States 
also  has  had  almost  no  part  in  the  trade 
in  fresh  fruit  and  similar  supplies.  Im¬ 
ports  of  all  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits, 
dried  fruit,  canned  fruit,  and  all  similar 
supplies  increased  from  63,257  metric  tons 
in  1920  to  125,174  metric  tons  in  1921.  Of 
these  imports  during  1921  a  total  of  13,990 
metric  tons  consisted  of  dried  fruits.  These 
imports  were  as  follows. 


Kinds  of  fruit 

1920 

1921 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Apples  . 

....  1,377 

4,216 

Pears  . 

. . . .  69 

286 

Prunes  . 

. . . .  2,893 

6,632 

Walnuts,  etc . 

731 

1,391 

Other  dried  fruit 

. . . .  869 

1,465 

Total  . 

_  5,939 

13,990 

The  United  States  furnished  practically 
all  the  dried  apples  and  pears,  a  large  per 
centage  of  the  prunes,  and  85  per  cent  of 
the  miscellaneous  dried  fruits. 

Vegetable  Oils  Imported  by  the  Netherlands 

At  one  time  in  the  course  of  last  year  it 
looked  as  though  the  trade  in  American 
cottonseed  oil  with  the  Netherlands  would 
have  a  banner  year,  for  imports  of  this  oil 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  were 
exceptionally  heavy  and  the  year’s  record 
as  a  whole  is  exceptionally  good  though 
it  did  not  reach  the  value  attained  in  1919. 
As  the  year  advanced  oriental  vegetable 
oils  became  so  cheap  in  comparison  with 
the  American  oil  that  it  paid  importers  to 
bear  the  expense  of  extra  refining,  and  as 
a  result  the  demand  for  the  American  prod¬ 
uct  fell  off  materially  .  The  United  States, 
however,  had  a  large  trade  in  other 
branches  of  the  fat  and  oil  business. 
Larger  Imports  of  Rice  from  the  United 
States 

The  Netherlands  drew  upon  the  United 
States  for  much  of  its  supplies  of  rice  in 
1921,  American  exporters  furnishing  29,117 
metric  tons,  valued  at  $2,315,181,  out  of 
the  total  of  86,096  metric  tons,  worth  $6,- 
167,393,  imported  during  the  year. 

The  Oleomargarine  Industry 

The  margarin  industry  held  its  own  fairly 
well  on  the  whole.  The  factories  main¬ 
tained  work  at  full  capacity  and  increased 
their  trade  in  some  lines.  The  total  exports 
of  margarin  from  the  Netherlands  during 
the  year  amounted  to  69,468  metric  tons, 
valued  at  $19,441,000,  as  compared  with  ex¬ 
ports  of  92,989  metric  tons,  valued  at  $33,- 
694,301,  in  1920.  While  there  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  trade, 
thus  measuring  in  a  way  a  reduction  in 
the  output  of  the  factories,  the  decline  in 
the  latter  was  not  so  great  as  the  exports 


indicate,  for  there  was  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  oleomargarine 
in  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  and  the 
domestic  business  of  some  of  the  concerns 
has  increased  greatly.  The  factories  met 
with  heavy  losses  as  a  result  of  the  drop 
in  the  prices  of  their  raw  materials  in 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  1921  and  the  year 
was  not  a  profitable  one  financially.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them,  however,  report  that 
their  business  is  extending  both  at  home 
and  all  over  Europe. 

Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  best  customer 
of  the  Dutch  factories  in  this  trade,  taking 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in 
1921.  Germany  was  a  good  customer  in 
1920,  but  by  reason  of  the  low  value  of  the 
mark,  dropped  out  of  the  trade  very  large¬ 
ly  in  1921.  The  larger  DiUch  margarin 
concerns  have  branch  factories  in  Germany 
and  in  Great  Britain  and  do  much  of  their 
trade  through  them.  All  of  the  Dutch 
margarin  concerns  anticipate  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  coming  season. 

The  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Trade 

In  spite  of  the  low  value  of  the  German 
mark,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  German 
consumption  of  cocoa  was  the  chief  fa¬ 
vorable  element  in  the  cocoa  and  choco¬ 
late  trade  of  the  Netherlands  during  1921. 
The  demand  for  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  the 
United  States  also  was  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  The  demand  in  Germany,  however, 
has  turned  from  the  goods  packed  by  well- 
known  manufacturers  in  standard  pack¬ 
ages  to  loose  cocoa  packed  in  barrels — in 
other  words,  to  a  cheaper  form  of  the 
goods.  Imports  into  Germany  in  bulk  form 
are  reported  as  practically  double  what 
they  were  immediately  before  the  war. 

The  United  States  was  the  best  custom¬ 
er  of  Dutch  spice  dealers  during  1921,  the 
volume  of  this  trade  being  very  much 
larger  as  the  result  of  a  great  reduction  in 
prices  during  the  latter  part  of  1920. 

Increased  Flour  Trade 

There  was  quite  a  boom  in  the  flour 
trade  of  the  Netherlands  during  1921,  im¬ 
ports  amounting  to  96,656  metric  tons,  as 
compared  with  54,669  metric  tons  in  1920. 
These  imports  were  as  follows: 


Imports  of  flour,  into  the  Netherlands  in 
1920  and  1921. 


Kinds  and  countries  of 
origin. 

1920 

Metric 

tons 

1921 

Metric 

tons 

Wheat  flour: 

United  States  . 

35,891 

78,383 

India  .  9  sqo 

China  and  Argentina. . . 

8,928 

•8,125 

Total  . 

44,819 

89,046 

Rye  flour: 

United  States  . 

753 

432 

Other  countries  . 

349 

207 

Total  . 

1,102 

639 

Corn  flour: 

United  States  . 

2.527 

3,866 

Other  countries  . 

2.750 

798 

Total  .  .... 

5,277 

4,664 

Buckwheat  flour: 

United  States  . 

2,515 

1,935 

Rice  flour: 

United  States  . 

956 

372 

Grand  total  . . . 

54,669 

96,656 

Total  imports  from  United  -  - 

States  .  42,642  84,988 

In  some  respects  the  trade  in  flour  is 
very  significant  of  the  situation  in  northern 
Europe  for,  inasmuch  as  exports  of  flour 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1921  amounted  to 
58,287  metric  tons,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  share  of  the  imports  of  American 
flour  was  passed  on  to  the  interior  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Netherlands  export  trade  in 
flour  has  been  due  largely  to  the  necessity 
of  handling  such  goods  on  a  spot  basis  as 
a  result  of  exchange  and  currency  condi¬ 
tions  in  central  Europe.  So  long  as  pres¬ 
ent  currency  conditions  continue  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  much  or  practically  all  of  this 
trade  must  be  on  what  amounts  to  a  local 
cash  basis,  and  importers  of  flour  br  any 
other  staple  in  central  Europe  are  usually 
prepared  to  pay  somewhat  higher  prices 
for  their  supplies  and  avoid  the  risks  at¬ 
tending  exchange  and  delayed  shipments 
from  the  United  States,  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  supplies  at  lower  rates  and 
run  these  risks. 


Larger  Market  for  Prunes  is  De¬ 
veloped  by  Advertising 

Following  methods  employed  by  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  growers  in  California,  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.. 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  has,  by  intense  advertising, 
amounting  to  $225,000  for  the  first  year  and 
with  $325,000  appropriated  for  next  year, 
developed  a  nation-wide  market  for  prunes 
under  the  brand  name  of  “Sunsweet.”  In 
comparison  with  pre-war  prices  of  prunes 
at  retail  of  about  four  pounds  for  a  quar¬ 
ter,  prunes  today  bring  25  cents  and  30 
cents  a  pound,  largely  because  of  intensive 
advertising  and  educational  work. 

The  best  prunes  are  those  that  remain 
on  the  tree  until  they  ripen,  when  they  are 
picked  and  cured  without  bruising.  But 
the  fruit  does  not  ripen  evenly  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  saving  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  when  at  their  best.  The  former  meth¬ 
od  was  to  gather  the  crop  without  sorting 
the  ripe  from  the  partly  ripe  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  general  inferiority.  Under  the 
new  method,  the  ripest  and  best  prunes  are 
selected  and  packed  as  “Sunsweet”  and  the 
others  graded  according  to  size  and  quality. 

The  new  organization  with  about  8,000 
members  found  itself  in  1919  called  upon 
to  dispose  of  about  $25,000,000  worth  of 
prunes  and  apricots.  The  first  year  the  or¬ 
ganization  advertised  its  product  there  was 
a  record-breaking  prune  yield  of  about 
290,000,000  pounds.  This  crop  was  disposed 
of  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
1920  crop.  Then  came  the  depression  in 
business;  buyers  in  foreign  markets  re¬ 
turned  goods  and  wholesalers  throughout 
the  country  began  to  express  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  sale  prospects  of  prunes.  H. 
G.  Coykendall,  the  general  manager,  how¬ 
ever,  began  advertising,  approached  deal¬ 
ers  with  suggestions  that  “Sunsweet” 
prunes  be  displayed  prominently  and  again 
the  prune  crop  was  successfully  marketed 
and  at  the  opening  prices. 


New  Cases  Involving  Resale 
Price  Maintenance 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  complaint  against  two  companies 
charged  with  “resale  price  maintenance,” 
in  each  case  the  commission  believing  that 
the  acts  of  the  respondents  come  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  law  as  defined  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  Beechnut  Packing  Company. 
The  companies  involved  in  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  charges  are  V.  Vivaudou  Inc.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  toilet  articles,  and 
Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  cigars, 
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WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 


Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


K.  V.  P. 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 
and  Pure  Waxed  Papers 

Solve  the 
Food-Wrapping 
Problems  of 
The  World 


"World'i 
Model 
Paper  Mill 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Trade  Hark  Registered. 

Gluten  Flour 

40%  GLUTEN 
Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
Standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

Manufactured  by 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

]  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to 
protect  inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends 
largely  upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the 
application.  Information  about  obtaining  patents  sent 
on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM,  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 


Continental  Trust  Build;ng 


Washington,  D.  C. 


ROW 

Baking  Powder 

Adds  Healthful  QualitiestoMooi 


31  NORTH  STATE  ST.  ESTABLISHED  1893  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

COMMERCIAL  -  FOOD  -  MILLING  -  BAKING  -  MEDICAL  ANALYSES 

X-RAV  LABORATORY— IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  Applied  to  Manufacturing  Processes,  Patent  Matters, 

Legal  Affairs  and  Industrial  Problems 

Flour,  Grain,  Feeds  and  All  Kinds  of  Food  Analyzed  for  Purity,  Quality, 

Composition  and  Preparation 

WATER  AND  MILK  ANALYZED - SANITARY  PROBLEMS  STUDIED  AND  CORRECTED 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINE  ANALYZED  FOR  STRENGTH,  PURITY  AND  COMPOSITION 
DISINFECTANTS  AND  GERMICIDES  EXAMINED  FOR  STRENGTH 
EXPERT  STAFF  OF  CONSULTANTS - COURT  AND  EXPERT  SERVICE 

TO  GUARD  YOUR  HEALTH  USE  OUR  ANNUAL  “KEEP  WELL  SERVICE ” 
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Macaroni  Manufacturers  Meet 


Plans  for  Increasing  Consumption  and  Developing  Standards 

Discussed  In  Detail 


The  unprecedented  business  slump  that 
at  present  envelopes  the  macaroni  and 
poodle  manufacturing  industry  on  this 
continent  brought  about  an  unexpected  in¬ 
terest  in  the  annual  conference  of  the 
makers  of  this  foodstuff  and  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Macaroni  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  at  Hotel  Clifton, 
Niagara  Falls,  June  22-23-24,  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  by  the 
industry.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
thoroughly  represented  of  the  industry, 
with  delegates  from  all  the  big  manufac¬ 
turing  centers  east  of  the  Rock  Mountains. 

Among  the  problems  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  industry  that  held 
thet  attention  of  the  manufacturers 
for  three  days  were:  “Increase  of 

Macaroni  Consumption”;  “Enforcible 
Standards  on  Macaroni”:  “Proper  Egg  In¬ 
gredients  in  Egg  Noodles”;  “Adequate 
Tariff  on  Imported  Alimentary  Pastes,” 
and  the  adoption  by  the  whole  industry 
of  a  simple  yet  efficient  uniform  cost  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  teach  each  producer  his 
costs. 

Several  plans  to  bring  about  a  much- 
needed  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
alimentary  paste  in  its  varied  forms  were 
discussed  during  the  “closed  session”  of 
the  convention  to  which  only  legitimate 
manufacturers  were  admitted.  It  was  ex-* 
plained  that  a  group  of  members  of  the 
National  Association  whose  output  was 
principally  marketed  in  packages  or  car¬ 
tons,  had  organized  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  popularizing  the  use  of  goods 
in  this  form.  An  educational  campaign 
was  to  be  launched  having  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  increase  in  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption.  The  campaign  is  in  charge  of 
C.  R.  Keene,  business  manager  of  the  new 
group  whose  energies  will  be  expended  In 
advertising  this  product  through  dietit¬ 
ians,  domestic  science  teachers  and  schools 
and  similar  mediums  for  the  education 
of  the  housewives  to  the  end  that  ma¬ 
caroni  be  used  more  frequently,  and  not 
as  mere  side-dishes  but  as  the  real  basis 
of  the  meal  which  it  readily  becomes  when 
properly  prepared. 

Favored  Adoption  of  Standards 

The  convention  favored  the  adoption  of 
standards  that  are  enforceable.  The  pres¬ 
ent  regulations  require  that  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  etc.,  be  made  from  the  “semo¬ 
lina  of  hard  wheat,”  but  since  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  so  far  failed 
to  define  semolina,  nothing  can  be  done 
towards  enforcing  the  present  standards. 
As  the  department  is  now  formulating  a 
ruling  on  “flour,”  it  is  hoped  that  with 
this  as  a  basis  a  standard  for  macaroni 
and  similar  foods  can  be  agreed  upon 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  law. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  regulations 
reguarding  the  egg  contents  of  noodles. 
Under  present  standards,  noodles  must 
contain  at  least  5  per  cent  of  whole  egg 
solids  in  order  to  label  the  product  “egg- 
noodles.”  Many  manufacturer  object  to 
the  use  of  whites  of  eggs  which  easily 
become  smelly  and  hard  to  handle,  pre- 
fering  to  use  egg  yolks  instead.  Egg  yolks, 
beside  giving  to  the  noodles  the  very  de¬ 
sirable  golden  color,  also  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  albumen,  the  principal 
element  in  the  white  of  eggs,  so  essential 
in  giving  to  them  the  lightness  wanted. 


A  resolution  adopted  favors  a  change  ill 
the  present  ruling,  by  striking  out  the 
word  “whole,”  permitting  the  use  of  5 
per  cent  of  the  solids  of  eggs,  either 
whites,  yolks  or  any  combination  thereof. 

The  Ladd  amendment  to  the  proposed 
Fordney  tariff  act  was  favored  as  this 
provides  an  import  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  the  bill  as  originally  pre¬ 
sented  called  for  a  duty  of  only  1% 
cents  a  pound.  Telegrams  to  this  effect 
were  sent  by  the  association  and  by  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturers  to  the  Senate  Fin¬ 
ance  Committee  and  leading  Senators. 
Since  adjournment  of  the  convention  the 
Ladd  amendment  has  passed  and  it  will 
now  rest  with  the  conference  committee 
of  both  houses  to  decide. 

Cost  of  Manufacturing 
Specific  cases  were  pointed  out  where  goods 
were  being  sold  at  a  loss  and  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  bankruptcy  would 
come  to  that  manufacturer.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  work  out  a  feasible 
cost-finding  system  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  B.  R.  Jacobs  of  the  National  Maca¬ 
roni  Laboratory  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
to  report  its  findings  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  possible. 

More  frequent  meetings  are  favored  and 
sectional  gatherings  will  be  held  to  in¬ 
terest  local  manufacturers  in  problems  of 
a  local  nature  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry. 

Henry  Mueller  of  C.  F.  Mueller  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  activities  of  the  association,  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  industry,  during  the  next 
year.  He  succeeds  B.  F.  Huestis  of  Har¬ 
bor  Beach,  Mich.,  who  became  the  head 
of  the  Association  last  December  through 
the  death  of  C.  F.  Mueller,  brother  of  the 
present  leader.  Mr.  E.  Z.  Vermylen  of  A. 
Zerega’s  Sons,  Brooklyn  is  'first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Lloyd  Skinner  of  Skinner  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Fred  Becker,  Pfaff- 
mann  Egg  Noodle  Company,  Cleveland,  is 
treasurer,  a  position  he  had  held  since  the 
National  Association  was  organized  19 
years  ago.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Fortune 
Products  Company,  Chicago,  Henry  D.  Ros¬ 
si,  Peter  Rossi  &  Sons,  Braidwood,  Ill., 
and  William  A.  Tharinger,  Tharinger 
Macaroni  Company,  Milwaukee,  were 
elected  members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  M.  J.  Donna  of  Braidwood,  Ill.,  is 
secretary  and  also  editor  of  the  official 
organ  of  the  association,  the  New  Maca¬ 
roni  Journal. 

The  1923  convention  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  June  at  such  place  as  the 
affairs  in  the  industry  and  in  the  country 
warrants  in  the  estimation  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  which  was  authorized 
to  make  the  selection  in  the  early  part 
of  the  coming  year. 


Report  on  Cost  of  Doing  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cery  Business  Issued 

The  formal  report  of  the  Harvard  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research,  on  the  costs  of 
conducting  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
in  1921,  has  been  issued  in  a  booklet  of 
forty  pages.  The  greater  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  was  included  in  the  address  of  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland,  director  of  the  bureau, 
before  the  convention  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  Chicago. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  re¬ 
cently  were  issued  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and 
trade-mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  each.  State  number  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,417,086.  Confectionery-coating  machine. 
John  Massarella,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1,417,157.  Cake-forming  machine.  Joseph 
Fousek,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,417,446.  Manufacture  of  confections  of 
the  coated  type.  Nelson  E.  Brigham,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Conoid  Candy 
Machine  Company,  South  Hadley  Falls, 
Mass. 

1,417,467.  Manufacture  of  corn-starch 
and  products  therefrom.  Adolph  W.  H. 
Lenders  and  Paul  W.  Allen,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  assignors  to  Penick  &  Ford. 

1,417,893,  Edible  product  and  process  of 
making  same.  Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

1,418,233.  Process  for  preserving  in  the 
fresh  condition  organic  matters  and  par¬ 
ticularly  meat  and  fish.  Louis  A.  C.  Cho- 
let,  Montreuil-sous-Bois,  France. 

1,418,242.  Cheese-mold.  Samuel  Field- 
man,  New  York, 

1,418,357.  Apparatus  for  making  mar- 
garin  compounds  and  other  substances. 
Harold  Borgen,  Urmston,  and  George  W. 
Wadsworth,  Flixton,  England. 

1,418,457.  Processes  for  the  preservation 
in  storage  of  sirups  and  molasses.  William 
L.  Owen,  New  Orleans,  La.,  assignor  to 
Penick  k  Ford,  same  place. 

1.418.638.  Apparatus  for  preserving  food. 
Edward  M.  Frankel  and  Kaufman  G.  Falk, 
New  York. 

1.418.639.  Candy-wrapping  machine. 
Frank  B.  Lantery,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

1,418,715.  Icing-machine.  F*eyton  R.  Jan- 
ney,  Detroit,  assignor  to  Mills  Baking 
Company,  same  place. 

1,418,749.  Food-machine.  Josephine  & 
Henry  Trust,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  assignors 
to  Meteor  Mixing  Machine  Company. 

1,418,777.  Apparatus  and  method  for  pre¬ 
serving  perishable  substances.  Harry  B. 
Cox,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Cox 
Conservador  Company,  same  place. 

1,419,057.  Edible  product  obtained  from 
the  sugar  juices  of  beets  and  process  of 
obtaining  it.  Paul  Kestner,  Paris,  Franc \ 

1,419,131.  Oven  for  toasting  cereal  toods. 
Peter  W.  Foster,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Com¬ 
pany,  same  place. 

1,419,956.  Method  of  preparing  eggs  for 
storage.  Victor  Clairemont,  San  Francisco. 

1,420,066,  Dough-press.  Dario  Tabucchi, 
Nice,  France. 

1,420,373.  Method  for  preserving  food. 

Alfred  B.  A.  Fich,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

1,420,436.  Confection-coating  machine. 

Vincenzo  Matranga,  New  York. 

1,420,486.  Automatic  bread-molding  ma¬ 
chine.  Joseph  Kennedy,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1.420.557.  Process  of  preparing  dried 
yeast.  Erwin  Klein,  Voslau,  Austria. 

1.420.558.  Process  for  drying  yeast.  Er¬ 
win  Klein,  Voslau,  Austria. 


Francis  H.  Leggett  A  Company  Absorb 
Koenig  A  Schuster 

Koenig  k  Schuster,  New  York,  wholesale 
grocers,  have  merged  with  Francis  H.  Leg¬ 
gett  k  Company  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  company.  Both  Carl  Schuster  and 
Philip  C.  Staib  of  Koenig  &  Schuster,  have 
become  associated  with  the  Leggett  organ¬ 
ization,  the  latter  as  director. 
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Leading  Food  Brokers 

- INCLUDING - 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Manufacturers’  Representatives 


Staub-Richardson  Company 

Packers’  Sales  Agent 


WISCONSIN  PEAS 


BEANS  CORN  BEETS  MILK 


Waukesha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


A.  C.  CLARK  CO. 


CANNED  AND  DRIED  FOODS 
and 

IMPORTED  GROCERIES 


105  Hudson  Street 
New  York  City 


BERT  C.  KEITHLY  CO. 

{Canned  Vegetables 
Tomato  Pulp 
Canners’  Supplies 

Transportation  Building 


Indianapolis  Indiana 


Muller  Brokerage  Company 

General  Merchandise  Brokers 
Operating  Our  Own  Warehouse 


Write  for  special  rates. 


Office  and  Warehouse: 

363  W.  Ontario  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 

We  do  not  sell  for  our  account. 


Reliable 

Accounts 

Solicited 

CALKINS  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  BROKERS 

326  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago 

Quote  Us 

Your 

Offerings 


Rates 

for  Space  on  this  Page 
Will  be  Gladly 
Furnished  Upon 
Request 

The  American  Food  Journal 


Russell  Brokerage  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Established  1878 


BROKERS:  Sugar,  Canned 
Goods  and  Dried  Fruits 

Branches 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


W.  G.  BONSTEDT  &  CO., 
INC. 


Brokers  and 

Commission 

Merchants 


CANNED  GOODS,  DRIED  FRUITS 
AND  CEREALS 

35  South  Front  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

JANSON  THE  BROKER 
Food  Product  Brokers 
Always  at  Your  Service 
Nicholas  J.  Janson  Co. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


KILIAN  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Brokers 


Canned  Foods — Dried  Fruits  — 
Imported  Groceries 


100  Hudson  St.  New  York  City 
425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Palmer,  McElwain  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Brokers 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Personal  Sales  Service  to  the  New 
England  Wholesale  Grocery  Trade 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


GRIFFITH-DURNEY  CO. 

Distributors 


Canned  Foods 

and 

Leading  Salmon  Handlers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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W  holesaler  Explains  Why  He 
Opened  Chain  of  Groceries 

in  an  article  written  for  the  ‘‘Journal  of 
Commerce,”  New  York,  B.  D.  Crane,  sec¬ 
retary  Reynolds-Davis  Grocery  Company, 
Fort  Worth,  Ark.,  explains  the  business 
conditions  which  lay  back  of  that  com¬ 
pany  acquiring  chain  stores,  wrhile  still 
conducting  a  legitimate  wholesale  grocery 
house,  “In  years  gone  by,”  says  Mr. 
Crane,  “we  would  go  to  a  merchant  who, 
we  thought,  was  good,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  would  favor  us  with  his  business  we 
would  carry  him  through  the  summer,  or 
from  spring  until  fall,  for  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  and  while 
he  would  agree  to  do  it  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  we  found  we  would  sell  him  his 
heavy  goods  and  he  would  buy  a  large 
part  of  his  profitable  items  from  any  firm 
that  came  along.  In  other  words,  w'e  have 
been  backing  the  credit  merchant  to  do  a 
credit  business,  and  from  now  on  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  back  the  merchant  who  wants  to 
sell  goods  for  cash. 

“The  plan  of  the  Reynolds-Davis  company 
is  to  find  a  man  with  $1,000,  who,  they 
believe,  is  capable  of  operating  a  “cash- 
and-carry”  business.  The  company  has 
its  salesman  invest  $2,000  with  him.  In 
this  way  the  company  retains  control  of 
the  store  and  the  salesman,  who  is  the 
partner  of  the  man  is  able  to  call  every 
week  and  watch  the  operation  of  the  store. 
Actually  the  salesmen  are  supervisors  of 
the  stores  in  their  territory.  The  stores 
cost  about  $3,000  to  establish  and  stock 
with  merchandise  and  they  remit  every 
Saturday  night  for  the  goods  bought  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

“We  are  having  our  salesman  call  on 
other  merchants  as  well  as  our  own,”  says 
Mr.  Crane,  "and  will  sell  them  goods  at 
the  same  price  we  sell  our  stores,  provided 
they  will  discount  their  bills.  While  quite 
a  number  of  retailers  quit  buying  from  us 
for  a  while,  provoked  because  we  opened 
stores  in  their  town,  they  are  now  coming 
back  and  about  all  the  trade  we  have  lost 
is  the  credit  merchants,  whose  business  we 
do  not  want.” 

Bakers  Seek  to  Stop  Change  in 
Express  Rate  on  Cake 

A  petition  for  the  suspension  of  the 
changes  in  classification  and  increased 
rates  on  cake,  proposed  by  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company,  has  been  filed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  by  the  American  Bakers'  Association. 
Under  the  present  classification,  the  bill¬ 
ing  weight  of  a  cake  shipment  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  deducting  from  the  gross  weight, 
the  weight  of  the  basket,  box  or  barrel’ 
in  which  the  cake  is  shipped.  The  classi¬ 
fication  under  which  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company  proposes  to  place 
cake  states  that  mixed  packagers  consist¬ 
ing  of  bread  and  cake,  when  the  weight  of 
the  cake  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of 
the  combined  weight  of  the  two,  shall  be 
charged  for  at  the  rates  and  rules  applica¬ 
ble  to  bread.  Such  shipments  must  be 
clearly  marked  to  show  the  net  weight  of 
the  bread  and  cake  separately. 

The  express  company  claims  that  there 
is  not  and  never  was  sufficient  reason  for 
granting  “net  weight”  and  “pound  rates” 
on  shipments  of  cake.  This  special  privi¬ 
lege  grew  out  of  the  shipment  of  mixed 
packages  of  bread  and  cake,  or  bread  and 
doughnuts.  As  at  present  applied,  the 
claim  is  .that  it  constitutes  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  shippers  of  crackers,  fancy 
cookies  and  other  baking  goods.  The  ex¬ 
press  company  points  out  that  under  the 


present  classification,  cake  is  rated  as  sec¬ 
ond  class,  pound  rates  applied  to  the  net 
weight,  minimum  27  cents.  It  proposes 
the  cancellation  of  the  pound  rate  and  net 
weight  provisions  and  feels  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  pound  rates  based  on  the  net 
weight  of  cake  constitutes  a  discrimination 
which  is  not  warranted.  This  provision 
was  originally  made  to  take  care  of  mixed 
shipments  of  bread  and  cake,  and  if  such 
shipments  are  still  made,  which  the  rec¬ 
ord  does  not  clearly  show,  a  separate  rule 
should  be  made  for  such  shipments,  rather 
than  continue  the  rule  in  its  present  form. 

In  its  petition,  the  bakers’  association 
states  that  the  present  net  weight  and 
pound  rate  privileges  applied  to  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  cake  have  been  in  effect  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  business  of  selling  cake 
by  express  shipments  in  the  United  States, 
many  years  ago,  and  that  their  business 
has  been  built  up  on  the  present  pound 
rate  and  net  weight  privileges.  Also  that 
cake  bakeries  have  been  built  in  .ill  parts 
of  the  United  States  which  were  advan¬ 
tageous  as  shipping  centers  for  cake  ship¬ 
ping  in  reliance  upon  the  continuance  of 
these  privileges.  Further  that  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  these  privileges  will  disrupt  the 
shipping  of  bread  as  in  many  instances  the 
cake  shipment  is  relied  upon  to  fill  out 
the  weight  necessary  for  a  profitable  bread 
shipment,  and  that  it  will  amount  to  an 
increase  of  from  80  to  100  per  cent  over 
present  express  charges  on  cake.  The 
complaint  is  signed  by  American  Bakers 
Association;  Campbell  Baking  Company; 
Drake  Brothers  Company;  Freihofer  Ba¬ 
king  Company;  Gardner  Bakeries,  Inc.; 
Grennan  Cake  Corporation;  J.  S.  Ivins’ 
feon,  Inc.;  Liberty  Baking'  Company;  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company;  R.  Z.  Spaulding 
Co„  Tnc. ;  Schulze  Baking  Company;  Tasty 
Baking  Company;  The  Berwick  Cake  Com¬ 
pany;  The  Corby  Baking  Company,  Inc.; 
The  Dexter  Baking  Company;  The  F.  O. 
Stone  Baking  Company;  Ward  and  Ward, 
Inc.;  Ward  Baking  Company, 

Italy  Proposes  Regulation  of  Its 
Canning  Industry 

A  bill  regulating  the  canning  industry 
of  Italy  by  the  formation  of  an  Institute 
of  Canned  and  Preserved  Food  Industries, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Italian  House 
of  Representatives  by  me  Parliamentary 
Commission  on  National  Economy.  The 
bill  requires  this  institute  to  co-operate  in 
the  inspecton  and  supervision  of  the  Italian 
canned  food  production  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  laid  down  by  law. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bill  measures  for 
developing  the  industry  will  be  studied  and 
developed;  direct  dealings  between  produ¬ 
cers  and  canners  or  preservers  facilitated; 
experimental  stations  for  improving  the 
raw  material  and  the  technique  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  provided;  and  information  on  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets  be  secured  and  supplied  to  canners. 

The  institute  which  will  be  government 
controlled  will  have  a  president  and  board 
of  six  directors  appointed  by  the  assembly 
of  the  institute  and  approved  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Industry.  It  will  be  made  compul¬ 
sory  to  certify  that  all  canned  goods  and 
preserves  have  been  prepared  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law.  All  producers  will  be  required  to  al¬ 
low  samples  of  their  products  to  be  taken 
at  frequent  intervals  during  tue  period  of 
preparation,  and  the  average  analysis  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom  will  serve  as  guarantee 
of  the  quality  of  their  output  during  the 
year. 


Wheat  Flour  Millers  Propose 
Advertising  Campaign 

Campaign  of  publicity  pointing  out  that 
wheat  flour  is  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
nutritious  food  was  urged  before  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  by  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Millers’  National  Federation. 
The  committee  urged  publicity  in  promi¬ 
nent  national  periodicals;  permanent  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  farmers’  periodicals,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  housewife  on  the  farm;  the  use 
of  the  motion  picture  services  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Henry  Ford  for  educational 
work;  bill  posters  in  cities  and  signs  along 
railroad  routes;  special  study  of  bread 
economics  and  work  among  school  chil¬ 
dren;  the  use  of  slogans  and  offers  of 
prizes  of  $1000,  $500  and  $250  for  short  com¬ 
prehensive  slogans;  and  the  introduction 
into  large  cities  of  “bread  weeks” 

The  committee  advised  the  'appointment 
of  a  general  committee  whose  function 
would  be  to  initiate  a  complete  survey  of 
the  milling  industry,  provide  ways  and 
means  of  raising  the  necessary  money,  the 
appointment  of  a  general  manager  to  run 
the  campaign  and  otherwise  perfect  the 
machinery  of  the  organization.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  this  report  offers  of 
contributions  to  an  advertising  fund  were 
made,  but  the  association  took  no  formal 
action.  It  was  decided  that  the  officers  of 
the  federation  should  give  consideration  to 
the  preliminary  plan  outlined. 


Alexander  Holden  Company  Engages  In 
Food  Brokerage 

The  Alexander  Holden  Taper  Company, 
formerly  of  20  West  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Alexander  Holden  Company  and  has  re¬ 
moved  to  111  Hudson  Street,  where  it  will 
engage  in  the  canned  food  and  dried  fruit 
brokerage  business  as  well  as  its  former 
line  of  paper  The  new  organization  is  be¬ 
ginning  business  with  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  from  Wisconsin  and  Coast  and 
Maine  sardine  packers.  Officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are:  J.  S.  Alexander,  president;  E.  P. 
Holden,  vice-president;  and  E.  P.  Holden, 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer.  J.  S.  Alexander 
was  formerly  with  U,  H.  Dudley  &  Com¬ 
pany.  S.  R.  Rockwood,  formerly  of  the 
Liberty  Steel  Products  Company,  is  in 
charge  of  the  export  department.  J.  W. 
Pinnell,  for  a  number  of  years  associated 
with  Sears  &  Nichols  Canning  Company, 
is  in  charge  of  the  canned  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  and  M.  A.  Baldwin  and  Roy  Powell 
will  represent  the  company  on  the  road. 


Wholesale  Grocers  Corporation  of  Chicago 
Is  Renamed 

The  Wholesale  Grocers  Corporation  of 
Chicago  has  been  renamed  the  Durand. 
McNeil,  Horner  Company.  Frank  C.  Letts 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
Fred  C.  Letts,  his  son,  is  president  and 
general  manager.  C.  C.  Virgil,  who  is  now 
vice  president  of  the  Western  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany  and  assistant  to  Frank  C.  Letts,  now 
president  of  both  the  Western  Grocer 
Company  and  the  National  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Durand,  McNeil,  Horner  Company,  and 
Oscar  B.  McGlasson  is  also  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  M.  L.  Horner,  Sr.,  is  treasurer,  and 
Robert  J.  Roulston,  secretary. 


Postum  Cereal  Company  Offices  Now 
Located  in  New  York 

All  of  the  general  executive,  sales,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  accounting  departments  of  the 
Postum  Cereal  Company  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  are  now  located  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Building,  New  York  City. 
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JN  the  main  we  desire  to  publish  a  journal,  which  shall  become,  in  so  far 

as  we  are  able  to  make  it,  a  connecting  link  between  the  scientific  an<} 
practical  phases  of  the  food  problem — and  by  “problem”  we  mean  production, 
conversion  and  distribution. 

In  the  field  of  production  we  do  not  aim  to  enter  upon  the  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  side  of  food  production,  but  we  would  include  as  within  our  scope  any 
material  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  agricultural  products 
into  the  forms  in  which  food  products  are  sold  to  the  consumer.  We  have 
purposely  avoided  that  phase  of  foods  which  commercially  is  spoken  of  as 
produce,  meaning  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  which  are  sold  for  consumption 
in  their  raw  state. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  manufacture,  or  conversion,  and  distribution  that  we 
believe  we  can  work  most  effectively  and,  of  course,  it  is  from  this  field  that 
we  draw  a  large  number  of  our  readers. 

Among  the  readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  also  are  many  men 
and  women  who  are  working  in  the  scientific  development  of  matters  relating 
to  food  and  nutrition.  We  realize  that  the  work  of  the  laboratory  has  a  direct 
or  indirect  bearing  on  the  manufacture  of  food  products,  and  we  think  that  the 
finest  type  of  article  which  we  can  present  to  our  readers  is  that  which  de¬ 
velops  from  the  laboratory  or  from  field  experimental  work  but  conveys  at 
the  same  time  information  of  practical  and  possibly  of  commercial  value. 

We  desire  to  publish  the  best  scientific  information  that  is  obtainable 
on  foods,  though  we  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the  highly  technical  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  of  interest  specifically  to  food  chemists  and  biologists.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  when 
these  can  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  thoroughly  understandable 
to  workers  in  the  food  field  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  technical 
education. 

We  desire  to  publish  the  best  scientific  information  that  is  obtainable 
which  have  reached  us  from  all  sources.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
our  many  friends  for  helpful  advice  and  encouragement  and  under  the  more 
favorable  business  conditions  which  will  soon  be  with  us  we  shall  have  in 
mind  constantly  the  development  of  new  features  which  will  make  this 
journal  of  even  greater  value  in  the  field  it  is  aiming  to  cover. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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Swift’s 

Premium  Oleomargarine 


Concise  Facts  That  Explain 
Why  This  Product  Exceeds 
All  Others  in  Distribution 


Made  under  government  super¬ 
vision 


Sweet — Pure — Clean 


Not  touched  by  hand  in  manu¬ 
facture 


Delicious  in  flavor 


Plainly  marked  to  show  product 
and  brand 


Made  in  modern,  sunlit  factories 


Attractive  in  appearance 


Natural  color — ready  to  serve 


Materials  (salt  excepted)  entirely 
produced  on  American 
farms 


Readily  assimilated 


Extremely  moderate  in  price 


Equally  good  as  a  spread  for 
bread  or  for  cooking. 


Swift  &  Company 

U.  s.  A. 
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Fse  in  town ,  Honey!'” 


Aunt  Jemima 
Says: 


In  de  magazines?  Yes,  suh, 
I’se  in  dem  which  is  read  by 
25  million  peoples — workin' 
up  mo’  bizness  fuh  you  all 


HOM  E  JOURnALU^#^ 


T*  ROSS  profit  isn't  net 
money  to  sell. 


profit  by  a  long  shot.  It  costs  you 


But  there’s  a  big  difference  between  the  cost  of  handling 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour  and  the  cost  of  handling  some 
other  kind.  Because  there’s  a  demand  for  this  known  brand 
— a  demand  that  makes  selling  easy  and  sure;  that  makes  big 
volume  by  which  you  automatically  cut  your  selling  cost  per 
case  and  increase  your  profit  net. 

Sure  demand  for  Aunt  Jemima  in  1922-23 

With  the  September  issue.  Aunt  Jemima  starts  a  selling  cam¬ 
paign  in  eight  of  the  nation’s  best  magazines — Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Woman’s 


Home  Companion,  McCall's  Magazine, 

Delineator,  Designer  and  Pictorial  Review. 

This  campaign  will  continue  into  next  year.  Approximately 
54  million  Aunt  Jemima  advertisements  will  go  into  the  homes 
of  this  country  through  these  magazines! 

Stimulated  demand  for  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour  and 
Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  is  bound  to  come. 

Consider  this  when  you  do  your  buying,  for  it  will  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  your  selling — upon  the  profit  you  make 
out  of  pancake  flour  this  year. 

Put  your  money  into  this  known  brand;  it’s  the  sure  way  to 
make  volume- sales  easily,  to  make  the  turnover  and  profits 
that  you  want. 

AUNT  JEMIMA  MILLS  COMPANY,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Aun.t  Jemima.  Pancake  Flour 


Back  to  Nature! 


Nature  put  into  two  foods — the  whole  wheat  berry 
and  milk — practically  everything  needed  for  nor¬ 
mal  human  nutrition.  These  two  great  foods  are 
now  combined  in  a  delicious  new  whole  wheat  loaf 


WARD’S 

HOMESPUN  BREAD 

THE  100%  WHOLE  WHEAT  LOAF 

“Nothing  Added — Nothing  Taken  Away” 


WARD’S  HOMESPUN  BREAD  is  made  from  whole  wheat 
flour  only,  specially  milled  from  the  highest  grade  No.  1 
Northern  Hard  Spring  Wheat.  It  is  a  loaf  supreme  in  food- 
value  and  delicious  in  flavor — a  real  whole  wheat  bread,  not 
just  a  name.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  pure  nourishment. 

HOMESPUN  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  work  by 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  in 


the  effort  to  produce  an  honest,  perfect  and  palatable  loaf 
of  100  per  cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread — an  effort  now  crowned 
by  complete  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  loaf. 

“A  noble  loaf.  ...  A  more  honest  bread  has  never  been  baked. 
This  is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  really  wants 
bread  perfection.” — Alfred  W.  McCann,  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Brooklyn 


Boston 


Newark 

Providence 


Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 

Columbus 
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Proper  Diet  Plays  an  Important  Part  in  Laying  the  Foun¬ 
dations  for  Healthy  Citizens  of  the  Future 


No.  8 


By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


FOOD  manufacturers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  nutrition  work  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Federation  for 
Child  Study  in  its  summer  play 
schools,  for  members  of  their  own 
group  are  helping  to  further  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  movement. 

Among  these  firms  are  Seaman  Bro¬ 
thers,  Borden’s  Farm  Products,  Inc., 
Austin  Nichols  &  Co.,  The  A.  Good¬ 
man  Noodle  Co.,  The  J.  M.  Horton  Ice 
Cream  Co.,  The  National  Biscuit  Co., 
and  Mergantime  Brothers.  All  of 
these  manufacturers  are  giving  spe¬ 
cial  care  and  service  in  filling  the  or¬ 
ders  0f  the  Childrens’  Canteen,  which 
is  the  official  designation  of  this  food 
work;  many  are  sending  generous  do¬ 
nations;  and  in  each  case,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  finds  himself  engaged  in  a 
piece  of  team  work  that  includes  edu¬ 
cators  and  philanthropists,  civic  offi¬ 
cers  and  physicians,  housewives  and 
welfare  workers. 

The  children  are  selected  from  the 
crowded  districts  of  New  York  City, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who 
are  considerably  below  the  health  and 
weight  standards  set  by  food  special¬ 
ists.  They  come  to  the  directed  play 
and  supervised  health  activities  of  the 
schools,  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  attractive  features  offered  and 
in  the  words  of  one  small  boy,  “take 
up  many  subjects  in  play  school  but 
the  favorite  subject  is  lunch.” 

Which  brings  us  to  the  food  work 
and  the  team  work  between  manufac¬ 
turers,  educators  and  parents. 

Simon  Hirsdansky,  director  of  all 
the  schools,  said  recently: 

Food  and  food  education  are  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  entire  play 
school  scheme.  Furthermore,  we  hope 
some  day  to  incorporate  the  results 
of  this  intensive  work  in  a  larger  pro- 


Simon  Hirsdansky 

Director  of  Summer  Play  Schools 

.iect,  looking  toward  the  development 
of  an  all-year  school. 

“When  the  children  come  to  the 
play  schools  they  are  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  overhauling  by  competent  physi¬ 
cians,  who  volunteer  their  services; 
careful  records  are  made  of  weights 
and  measurements;  they  attend  the 
health  classes  for  instruction  in  gen¬ 
eral  hygiene  and  are  then  ready  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  school 
lunch  and  the  food  letters  which  fol¬ 
low. 

“This  noon  day  meal,  planned  as  it 
is  by  food  specialists,”  continued  Mr. 


Hirsdansky,  "has  untold'  educational 
value.  The  children  eat  as  members 
of  a  group,  rather  than  as  unrelated 
and  self  centered  individuals,  and 
who  can  measure  the  far  reaching  ef¬ 
fects  of  this?  The  immediate  result  is 
inevitably  to  increase  the  actual  value 
of  the  lunch,  since  food  eaten  under 
proper  conditions  has  increased  power 
to  nourish.  Then,  children  of  our  for¬ 
eign  born  citizens  carry  home  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  ways  of  American 
dining  rooms  and  experience  has 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  parents  are 
eager  to  learn  these  customs  even 
when  they  have  decided  racial  pref¬ 
erences  for  certain  foodstuffs  or 
dishes. 

A.s  to  the  lunches  themselves  the 
dietitians  in  charge  aim  to  make  them 
object  lessons  in  ‘what  to  eat  and 
why.’  Here  is  a  typical  week: 

Menus 

Monday 

Oatmeal  and  fresh  vegetable  soup 
Graham  Rolls 

Ice  Cream  Milk  to  drink 

Tuesday 

Split  pea  puree  with  croutons 
Rye  bread  and  butter 
Rhubarb  sauce  Cocoa 

Wednesday 
Creamed  string  beans 
White  bread  and  butter 
Apple  gelatine  Milk  to  drink 

Thursday 
Buttered  Beets 

Graham  bread  and  butter 
Blanc  mange  with  fruit  sauce 
Milk  to  drink 
Friday 

Mixed  vegetable  salad 

Parker  House  rolls 
Corn  flakes  and  bananas 
Milk  to  drink 

“The  lessons  of  milk,  of  fresh 
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Serving  the  Lunch 


fruits  and  vegetables,  of  whole  grains, 
of  fresh  butter  and  of  cereals  are  thus 
taught  by  practical  demonstration, 
and  are  followed  by  carefully  planned 
health  talks  on  these  same  foods. 

“Serving  the  lunch  is  an  interesting 
feature  as  each  table  is  presided  over 
by  an  older  child  who  takes  pride  in 
guiding  those  who  sit  at  his  board. 
Thus  there  is  opportunity  to  observe 
and  discuss  that  little  group  of  mo¬ 
tives  and  acts  which  we  call  ‘table 
manners,’  acts  which  make  or  mar  the 
social  value  of  a  meal.” 

Commenting  on  the  place  of  the 
food  work  in  the  lives  of  the  children, 
Mr.  Hirsdansky  said: 

“The  children  of  the  tenements 
have  no  chance  of  a  healthful  summer 
if  left  to  the  dangers  of  New  York’s 
semi-tropical  streets.  The  play  school 
takes  them  into  a  sanitary  building, 
directs  their  play,  their  rest  and  their 


Lunch  room.  Public  School  No.  4,  the 
Bronx,  operated  by  School  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Welfare  League 


food  and  so  important  is  this  latter 
that  we  look  upon  the  lunch  hour  as 
the  pivot  on  which  turns  the  entire 
day. 

“When  we  are  able  to  realize  our 
plans  for  the  larger  work  this  fact 
will  be  equally  true  of  the  all-year 
school,  so  that  food  manufacturers 
who  are  helping  in  the  establishing 
of  the  work  may  feel  that  ultimately 
they  will  have  had  a  hand  in  securing 
adequate  nutrition  for  literally  mil¬ 
lions  of  future  citizens.” 

Another  interesting  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  manufacturer  is  that 
made  by  the  children  in  their  poster 
and  booklet  work. 

After  eating  the  carefully  selected 
foods  served  at  the  school  lunch  they 
listen  to  short  vivid  talks  and  stories 


Truck  bringing  vegetables  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  lunches 

about  the  place  of  each  of  these  foods 
in  the  diet.  The  next  step  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  is  to  gather  material 
for  posters  of  their  own  manufacture. 
These  posters  tell  the  nutrition  story 
in  gaily  colored  pictures  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  clipped  from  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  well-known  foods. 

For  example,  one  little  girl  made  an 


attractive  booklet  from  dark  brown 
paper,  printing  the  title,  “Food 
Groups”  on  the  cover  and  clipping 
from  the  magazines  a  print  of  the 
Beechnut  Company’s  bacon  and  eggs 
to  illustrate  the  “body  builders”;  one 
of  Sunkist  oranges  to  represent  “body 
regulators”;  another  of  a  Washburn- 
Crosbv  bag  of  Gold  Medal  Flour  to 
show  an  example  of  an  “energy  giver” 
and  so  on,  the  booklet  giving  a  com<- 
plete  and  graphic  story  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  a  well  balanced  diet. 

To  return  to  the  school  lunch. 

The  work  is  only  partly  self-sup¬ 
porting,  the  children  paying  ten  of  the 
twenty  cents  per  capita  which  is  the 
cost  of  the  lunch. 

The  Women’s  Committee,  with  Mrs. 
Fred  M.  Stein,  as  chairman,  feels  that 
in  contributing  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  project  manufacturers, 
physicians  and  all  others  interested 
are  helping  to  build  for  the  future, 
ultimately,  it  is  hoped  to  place  the 
work  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Meantime,  that  the  children  may 
be  sure  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables,  friends  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Long  Island,  Connecticut  and 
New  York  State  are  sending  whole 
truck  loads  of  delicious  fresh  garden 
products  from  their  own  homes. 

The  play  schools  are  fortunate  in 
their  director. 

Simon  Hirsdansky  is  an  educator  of 
note.  Founder  of  the  Hunter  Island 
Farm  for  Ungraded  Children,  as  well 
as  of  the  Wage  Earners’  Institute  of 
New  York  City,  he  later  became  di¬ 
rector  of  Bronx  House,  a  successful 
settlement  and  is  today  Principal  of 
Public  School  No.  4  The  Bronx,  one 
of  the  largest  schools  in  Greater  New 
York. 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  sees  the 
need  for  co-operation  in  the  food  field 
means  that  there  is  real  work  to  be 
done. 

Finally,  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  has  a  part  in  the  project,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  editorial  staff  having  helped 
to  develop  the  nutrition  program. 
This  same  member  is  now  acting  as 
supervisor  of  nutrition  in  the  play 
schools,  as  well  as  making  the  person¬ 
al  contacts  with  the  co-operating  man¬ 
ufacturers. 


Corner  of  the  truck  showing  vegetables 


More  Economic  and  Scientific  Methods  of  Food 
Distribution  Needed,  Says  Commission 

Joint  Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry  Issues  Exhaustive  Report  on 

Raw  Materials  and  Manufactured  Products 


SL  MMARIZING  and  presenting 
graphically,  in  numerous  charts, 
the  situation  prevailing  in  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  all  im¬ 
portant  food  products,  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry,  presents  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

That  there  should  be  a  stan¬ 
dardization  of  production  of  crops 
in  producing  centers,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  more  economic  selection, 
grading  and  preparation  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  producer’s  local 
markets. 

That  there  should  be  a  greater 
development  of  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations,  fostered 
when  necessary  by  both  State  and 
Federal  Government  legislation. 

That  new  economies  can  be 
brought  about  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  greater  uniformity  of 
products,  grades,  standards  and 
containers,  together  with  an  imi- 
provement  in  methods  of  handling 
*.by  agencies  in  local,  primary  and 
terminal  markets,  which  will  tend 
to  create  greater  certainty  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer;  that  economies  can  also 
be  effected  and  wastes  be  elimi¬ 
nated  through  the  establishment 
of  qualified  and  authorized  agen¬ 
cies  to  arbitrate  disagreements 
between  shippers  and  receivers  as 
to  value,  condition,  kind,  grade 
and  quantity  of  commodities. 

That  miuch  unnecessary  waste 
and  expense  in  distribution  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  adequate,  organized  and 
correlated  terminal  markets. 

That  economic  distribution  may 
be  better  accomplished  through 
the  more  systematic  utilization  of 
warehouses  to  absorb  temporary 
surplus  and  distribute  more 
evenly. 

That  there  can  be  greater  im¬ 
provements  in  the  distribution  of 
perishable  products  through  the 
establishment  of  more  adequate 
central  wholesale  markets  and  a 
more  uniform  flow  from  produc¬ 
ers  to  consumers. 

T  hat  converters  of  agricultural 
products  can  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution  of  trade- 
marked  commodities  by  adjust¬ 
ing  production  more  definitely  to 
the  current  requirements  of  the 
public. 


E)  F  all  the  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
of  Agricultural  Inquiry  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  probably  fraught  with  the 
greatest  interest  for  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  foodstuffs: 

“The  disproportionate  distribution 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  reflects  the 
importance  of  giving  consideration 
to  more  economic  and  scientific  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  essential  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  is  impossible  in  thi/s  report 
to  trace  the  course  of  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  manufactured  food 
products  through  all  the  process  of 
production  and  distribution.  How¬ 
ever,  the  examples  gathered  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  indicate  that  the  processes 
of  manufacture  have  become  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient,  while  distribu¬ 
tion  ha|3  become  expensive  and  in¬ 
efficient.  One  of  the  outstanding 
factors  in  the  whole  proposition  of 
distribution  is  that  the  per  capita 
consuming  capacity  is  limited  to  re¬ 
quirements,  while  the  combined  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  in  excess  of  consumer  require¬ 
ments.  Therefore  the  public  not  only 
supports  the  cast  of  competition 
among  identical  articles  produced  by 
different  manufacturers  but  is  also 
supporting  the  cost  of  competition 
among  various  manufactured  food 
commodities.” 


That  wholesalers  can  reduce 
the  burden  of  overhead  costs  by 
purchasing  stocks  which  can  be 
turned  with  economic  frequency. 

That  to0  extensive  distribution 
over  larger  and  larger  territories 
has  been  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers. 

That  permanent  solutions  of 
the  problems  of  distribution  must 
come  as  a  result  of  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  knowledge  and  ability  on 
the  part  of  producers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  transporters,  storers  and 
distributors  and  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  recognition  of  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  public. 

How  Data  Was  Obtained 
The  Joint  Commission  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Inquiry,  of  which  Congressman 
Sydney  Anderson  of  Minnesota  was 


chairman  and  Irving  S.  Pauli  was  dis- 
ti  ibution  analyst  and  secretary,  was 
composed  of  House  members  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  New  York;  Frank  H.  Funk,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  Texas;  Pe¬ 
ter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  New  York,  and  Sen¬ 
ate  members  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Arthur  Capper,  Kansas;  Chas. 
L.  McNary,  Oregon;  Joseph  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  Arkansas;  and  Pat  Harrison, 
Mississippi. 

It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  reporting  upon: 

Causes  of  the  present  condition 
of  agriculture. 

Causes  of  the  difference  in 
prices  paid  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  producer  and  by  the 
consumer. 

Comparative  condition  of  indus¬ 
tries  other  than  agriculture. 

The  relation  of  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  other  than  agricultural 
products  to  such  products. 

Banking  and  financial  resources 
and  credits  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  as  affecting  agricultural 
credits. 

The  marketing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  of  the  country. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  crisis,  credit  and  transportation, 
the  commission  was  able  to  utilize 
largely  much  of  the  unorganized  and 
uni  elated  data  compiled  by  various 
Government  departments,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies.  But  it  was 
lound  that  there  was  practically  no 
tundamental  data  of  a  governmental 
or  public  character  relating  to  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  make  a  pioneer  ef- 
i’oit  to  obtain  from  original  sources 
the  basic  facts  of  this  branch  of  the 
investigation. 

To  obtain  this  technical  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  trades  affect¬ 
ed,  the  commission  set  up  in  each 
trade  or  industry  a  committee  to  se¬ 
cure  and  correlate  the  information 
desired.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
committees,  15,000  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  returned.  These 
were  designed  to  show  the  actual 
price  ranges  of  representative  com¬ 
modities  from  1913  to  1921,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  taken  by  each  distributor,  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  producer.  In  this  way 
it  was  possible  to  check  the  figures 
submitted  in  the  questionnaires  with 
the  figures  submitted  by  other  factors 
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in  the  chain  of  distribution  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
figures  obtained. 

The  15,000  questionnaires  sent  out 
covered  a  total  of  more  than  200  com¬ 
modities  and  the  final  figures  taken 
from  these  were  considered,  amplified 
and  correlated  by  a  general  commit¬ 
tee  of  representatives  of  all  the  trade 
committees. 

Report  Covers  a  Wide  Field 

The  report  is  not  only  an  attempt 
to  survey  conditions  of  agricultural 
products,  but  takes  into  consideration 
other  contributing  items  and  factors. 
It  deals  effectively  with  grains,  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  live  stock  and  meats  and 
eggs  and  oranges,  oats  and  allied 
trade-marked  food  commodities,  such 
as  rolled  oats,  corn  flakes,  canned 
milk,  bread,  peanut  butter-,  macaroni, 
salt,  laundry  soap  and  soap  powder; 
also  clothing,  shoes,  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings,  hardware,  dry  goods,  wholesale 
groceries  and  operating  expenses  in 
the  retail  trades. 

In  assembling  its  data  showing  the 
causes  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  price  of  agricultural  products 
paid  to  the  producer  and  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  commission  divided  its 
findings  into  three  sections:  Market¬ 
ing,  treating  with  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  time  they  come  into  the 
producer’s  local  market  until  they  are 
sold  to  the  converter  or  agent  per¬ 
forming  the  first  operation  of  distri¬ 
bution;  conversion,  dealing  with  the 
process  of  converting  the  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  into  food,  cloth,  leather,  etc.;  and 
distribution,  handling  the  data  of 
movements,  storage  and  the  sale  of 
the  finished  products  fronn  one  agency 
to  another  until  they  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

As  an  example  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  commission  approach¬ 
ed  its  task,  one  illustration  is  prob¬ 
ably  sufficient.  In  seeking  to  find  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer  for  wheat  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  bread,  in¬ 
stead  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
wheat  from  the  farmer  to  the  bread 
sold  by  the  baker  and  retailer,  the 
process  was  reversed,  as  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  the  identity  of  the  wheat 
would  soon  be  lost  in  passing  through 
the  elevators  and  into  cars  and 
through  other  elevators.  Instead  of 
the  usual  procedure  the  commission 
started  with  the  loaf  of  bread  and 
worked  back  through  the  retailer,  the 
manufacturing  baker,  to  the  miller, 
to  the  terminal  elevator,  to  the  local 
elevator,  where  the  relationship  of  the 
price  of  the  wheat  to  the  bread  was 
established. 

Cooperative  Marketing  Investigated 

In  the  section  of  the  report  dealing 
with  cooperative  marketing  of  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  producers,  the  commission 
points  out  that  the  success  of  coopera¬ 
tion  depends  in  large  degrees  upon  re¬ 
stricting  the  activities  of  the  associa¬ 


tion  to  activities  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  mutual  financial  interest. 
The  inclusion  in  the  activities  of  the 
organization  of  matters  outside  those 
of  mutual  financial  concern  tends  to 
create  dissension  and  to  disrupt  the 
organization  upon  matters  which  are 
not  of  direct  concern  to  the  member¬ 
ship  and  which  are  not  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  their  financial  interests.  Con¬ 
sequently  cooperation  has  been  most 
successful  when  built  around  single 
crops  produced  in  rather  limited  and 
concentrated  production  areas.  The 
products  of  the  farm  are  usually  sold 
at  the  local  market  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  without  adequate  sorting,  clean¬ 
ing  or  grading. 

The  handling  of  unsorted,  ungraded 
products  for  which  the  seller  offers  no 
guaranty  of  grade,  quality  or  market¬ 
ability  involves  a  risk  on  the  part  of 


the  middleman  and  results  in  the  mid¬ 
dleman  necessarily  taking  a  margin  to 
cover  the  risk  which  is  larger  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  commodities 
were  graded,  sorted,  and  cleaned  by 
the  farmer,  or  by  an  organization  con¬ 
trolled  by  him  and  responsible  for  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  product. 
Such  risks,  says  the  commission,  and 
the  added  expense  of  distribution 
which  they  cause  can  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  better  organization  and  stan¬ 
dardization  of  agricultural  production 
through  soundly  organized  cooperative 
associations. 

The  success  of  cooperation,  the  re¬ 
port  continues,  cannot  rest  upon  the 
establishment  of  artificial  control  of 
prices.  It  must  rest  rather  upon  the 
association’s  ability  to  perform  the 
necessary  service  more  efficiently  and 
with  greater  advantage  both  to  the 


Distribution  of  macaroni  manufacturer’s  dollar: 


Cost  of  raw  material.. 

..  46.00 

47.75 

63.17 

58.06 

59.54 

60.56 

53.90 

Manufacture  . 

.  .  21.04 

16.13 

13.13 

15. IS 

15.70 

18.23 

19.70 

Selling  . 

.  .  13.25 

11.73 

8.83 

8.83 

8.06 

8.35 

7.68 

Advertising-  . 

3.775 

3.63 

2.39 

2.86 

3.00 

3.81 

4.12 

Transportation  . 

2.37 

3.23 

3.02 

3.06 

3.38 

4.10 

5.13 

Taxes  . 

3.74 

5.22 

4.58 

5.86 

5.44 

4.95 

4.91 

Profit  . 

10  23 

1  2.3  2 

4.88 

6.15 

4.87 

4.55 

Distribution  of  canned 

milk  manufacturer's  dollar: 

1913  1916  1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

■Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

67.605 

67.185 

67.445 

80.44 

73.645 

78.145 

64.915 

Manufacture  . 

9.145 

8.475 

8.095 

10.33 

9.67 

12.24 

11.85 

Selling  . 

1.9 

1.17 

1.11 

1.245 

1.77 

2.68 

Advertising  . 

1.14 

.565 

.34 

.60 

.58 

1.22 

1.69 

Transportation  . 

4.58 

4.905 

3.13 

3.825 

4.695 

5.11 

6.28 

Taxes  . 

2.79 

2.64 

10.395 

2.985 

5.335 

4.66 

8.25 

Profit  . 

.  .  12.17 

14.33 

9.425 

.71 

4.83 

3.145 

4.335 

Distribution  of  peanut 

butter  manufacturers’  dollar 

1913  1916  1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material.. 

.  .  5S.40 

53.60 

60.80 

60.50 

59.80 

61.40 

54.10 

Manufacture  . 

7.10 

8.60 

6.20 

5.60 

7.30 

7.20 

8.70 

Selling  . 

8.90 

8.00 

7.30 

8.00 

7.90 

7.40 

9.70 

Advertising  . 

4.90 

6.30 

5.40 

5.10 

5.40 

4.70 

5.40 

Transportation  . 

6.90 

6.30 

5.30 

5.10 

5.40 

5.20 

10.50 

Taxes  . 

1.30 

1.60 

1.50 

1.70 

1.60 

2.30 

2.70 

Profit  . 

.  .  12.50 

15.60 

13.50 

14.00 

12.60 

11. SO 

8.90 

Distribution  of  corn  flakes  manufacturer’s 

1913  1916 

dollar: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

■Cents 

Cents 

■Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material.. 

..  36.19 

50.51 

59.34 

59.28 

47.94 

57.49 

39.19 

Manufacture  . 

9.09 

10.65 

10.66 

9.64 

S.99 

12.91 

11.11 

Selling  . 

.  .  15.62 

15.52 

6.95 

2.40 

5.79 

6.07 

10.00 

Advertising  . 

.  .  17.02 

7.77 

3.83 

2.69 

3.43 

4.60 

6.16 

Transportation  . 

.  .  10.28 

11.93 

10.05 

8.60 

8.56 

9.34 

12.51 

Taxes  . 

4.33 

3.05 

4.54 

10.22 

11.42 

5.16 

9.57 

Profit  . 

.57 

4.63 

7.17 

13.88 

4.43 

11.44 

Distribution  of  wheat 

cereal  manufacturer’s  dollar: 

1913  1916  1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material.. 

43.7 

46.70 

56.60 

51.40 

62.00 

40.00 

Manufacture  . 

11.00 

8.80 

11.00 

9.30 

11.70 

15.20 

Selling  . 

18.70 

17.70 

13.30 

17.30 

16.70 

14.90 

Advertising  . 

16.00 

9.40 

9.00 

7.80 

9.00 

6.90 

Transportation  . 

8.30 

5.20 

7.20 

6.30 

5.40 

7.40 

Profit  . 

3.50 

8.40 

*1.20 

3.50 

*9.50 

8.60 

*L,oss 

Distribution  of  rolled  oats  manufacturer’s 

1913  1916 

dollar 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material.. 

..  36.82 

41.81 

44.06 

49.50 

38.44 

40.77 

30.77 

Manufacture  . 

.  .  11.44 

12.97 

14.62 

13.20 

17.32 

15.  SS 

12.71 

Selling  . 

8.32 

7.28 

6.63 

6.16 

7.02 

8.30 

9.59 

Advertising  . 

..  16.42 

10.98 

8.43 

3.68 

11.01 

13.28 

12.31 

Transportation  . 

6.85 

7.48 

6.32 

8.40 

9.02 

9.33 

11.58 

Taxes  . 

■8.14 

5.88 

5.33 

5.04 

4.03 

3.35 

3.74 

Profit  . 

.  .  12.01 

13.60 

14.62 

14.02 

13.16 

9.09 

19.30 

Distribution  of  salt  manufacturer' 

1913 

’s  dollar 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material. 

13.00 

19.00 

20.00 

22.00 

19.00 

13.50 

Manufacture  . 

42.00 

34.00 

35.00 

84.00 

45.00 

45.50 

Selling  . 

30.00 

14.00 

9.00 

11.00 

13.00 

17.50 

Transportation  . 

11.00 

9.00 

9.00 

14.00 

10.50 

18.00 

Taxes  . 

9.00 

18.00 

9.00 

11.50 

5.00 

Profit  . 

4.00 

15.00 

9.00 

10.00 

1.00 

.50 

Distribution  of  bread 

manufacturer’s  dollar 

1913  1916  1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material.. 

...  44.40 

51.80 

46.10 

57.90 

56.00 

55.30 

47.70 

Manufacture  . 

..  26.70 

23.30 

22.00 

21.40 

22.10 

19.70 

25.90 

Selling  . 

.  .  20  00 

19.30 

17.70 

17.20 

17.60 

18.90 

20.20 

Profit  . 

8.90 

5.60 

3.60 

3.60 

4.40 

6.00 

7.10 
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producer  and  the  general  public  than 
the  service  is  now  performed  by  ex¬ 
isting  agencies.  The  commission  con¬ 
cludes  its  statement  on  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  associations  by  stating  the 
rational  development  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  will  tend  to  hasten  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  agricultural  production,  im¬ 
prove  the  distributive  processes  and 
reduce  their  costs  and  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  such  associations  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  report  goes  rather  fully  into  the 
activities  of  marketing  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  taking  up  its  work  in  farm 
management,  costs  of  production, 
crop  and  live  stock  estimates,  market¬ 
ing  information,  standardization  work, 
testing,  news  service,  grain  investiga¬ 
tions  and  milling  and  baking  tests, 
standardization  of  perishables,  con¬ 
tainers,  warehouse  research,  etc. 
Investigation  of  Costs  of  Conversion 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
“conversion”  the  commission  says:  ‘‘It 
is  quite  generally  known  that  it  costs 
more  to  sell  and  deliver  the  market¬ 
able  products  into  which  agricultural 
commodities  are  converted  than  to 
producer  and  manufactur  ethem.  How¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  be  generally  realized, 
or  greater  efforts  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  and  dis¬ 


tribution.  On  the  basis  of  the  vast  op¬ 
eration  of  agriculture  and  business,  a 
very  slight  improvement  in  methods 
might  readily  effect  a  saving  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  in  methods.” 

‘‘The  existing  system  of  distribution 
of  manufactured  goods  is  the  result 
of  a  gradual  adaptation  of  earlier 
methods,  when  needs  were  compara¬ 
tively  few  and  simple,  when  produc¬ 
tion,  manufacture  and  market  were 
localized  and  when  each  community 
was  comparatively  self-sustaining.” 
The  methods,  the  report  continues, 
were  crude  in  contrast  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  much  time  was  consumed  in 
bargaining  and  manufacturing  costs 
were  higher.  Improved  methods  of 
manufacture  of  today,  through  re¬ 
placement  of  hand  labor  with  machin¬ 
ery,  has  increased  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time 
decreased  manufacturing  costs.  With 
increased  production  demand  was 
more  easily  satisfied,  with  the  result 
that  the  volume  of  production  at 
times  exceeded  the  normal  require¬ 
ment  and  manufacturers  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  create  new  demand;  selling 
costs  were  then  materially  increased 
and  greater  effort  was  made  to  force 
goods  through  the  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Increased  use  of  advertising 
in  monthly  and  weekly  magazines  and 
newspapers  led  to  the  necessity  for 


makers  of  goods  to  identify  their 
products  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
This  led  to  increased  branding  and 
trade-marking  of  goods  and  packaging 
of  foodstuffs. 

With  the  opportunity  offered  through 
widespread  circulation  of  advertising 
mediums,  there  developed  broadcast 
distribution  of  goods  and  a  competi¬ 
tion  between  manufacturers  of  paral¬ 
lel  articles  for  national  markets.  Fur¬ 
ther  effort  was  made  by  manufacturers 
to  secure  economies  by  volume  produc¬ 
tion  and  selling  efforts  through  the 
medium  of  advertising  became  more 
intense.  Each  new  selling  device  used 
was  adopted  by  competitive  manufac¬ 
turers  with  the  result  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  manufactured  goods  became 
a  competition  of  spending,  until  a 
burden  of  distributive  costs  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
commodities  distributed. 

The  commission  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  competition  of  iden¬ 
tified  goods  there  has  developed  a 
greater  excellence,  uniformity,  conve¬ 
nience,  hygienic  protection  and  radi¬ 
cal  change,  in  the  living  habits  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  these  advantages  do  not 
sufficiently  compensate  for  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  cost  of  the  distribution  of 
necessities. 


Profits  Illustrated  By  Charts 


By  use  of  a  chart,  made  up  from 
the  combined  average  figure  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  eight  groups  of  trade- 
marked  commodities,  the  report  shows 
the  cost  of  manufacture  compared 
with  the  gross  margin  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  over  a  period  of  five  years 
compared  with  1913.  The  chart  shows 
that  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
manufacture  rose  from  61.40  cents  of 
the  dollar  in  1913  to  the  high  point 
of  72.20  cents  in  1920,  but  declined 
almost  to  the  pre-war  point  in  1921, 
when  the  cost  dropped  back  to  61.63 
cents.  While  the  profit  in  1913  was 
10.24  cents  out  of  the  wholesaler’s  dol¬ 
lar,  it  had  declined  in  1921  to  8.62 
cents. 

It  is  stated  in  this  connection  that 
because  of  the  value  attached  to  trade- 
marked  goods  by  the  public,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  ab¬ 
sorb,  out  of  profits,  increases  in  costs 
of  material,  operation  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  when  such  advances  appear  to  be 
temporary  and  to  also  absorb  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  may  be  derived  from 
reductions  in  cost  of  material,  manu¬ 
facture  and  operation.  The  chart, 
presenting  graphically  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  dollar  received  by  the  man¬ 
ufacture  from  the  wholesaler  shows 
that  in  1921  the  cost  of  materials 
dropped  10.87  cents  out  of  the  dollar 
of  sales  under  the  cost  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  while  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  increased  0.3  cents,  the  cost  of 


selling  1.7  5  cents,  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  0.48  cents,  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  2.57  cents,  and  the  cost  of  tax 
1.17  cents,  leaving  a  gain  of  4.68 
cents.  The  gain  was  absorbed  in  the 
profit  for  the  year. 

During  the  war  period,  1917  and 
1918,  and  during  the  year  following 
the  war,  the  cost  of  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  was  considerably  modified  by 
the  fact  that  the  demands  from  the 
Government  for  food  for  the  Arm/y 
and  from  the  populations  of  the  Allies 
created  a  degree  of  shortage  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
steadily  rising  prices  and  decreased 
cost  of  distribution.  The  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  entering  into  the  production  of 
1920  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
showed  an  increase,  asi  did  selling,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  transportation.  That 
these  additional  costs  were  to  some 
degree  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer 
is  indicated  in  a  reduced  profit  in 
1920.  The  tabulated  figures  covering 
the  various  items  of  cost,  expressed  in 
cents  of  the  dollar  received  by  the 
manufacturer  were  as  follows: 

Six  point  Page  34 

The  charts  covering  such  commodi¬ 
ties  as  canned  milk,  rolled  oats,  wheat 
cereal,  salt,  macaroni,  peanut  butter, 
corn  flakes  and  bread  and  package 
goods,  generally  classified  under  one 
head,  all  show  much  the  same  fluctu¬ 
ation  in  costs  during  this  period  from 
1916  to  1921,  compared  with  1913, 


the  pre-war  year.  The  accompanying 
tables  show  specifically  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer’  dollar  dis¬ 
tributed  for  raw  materials,  manufac¬ 
ture,  selling,  advertising,  transporta¬ 
tion,  taxes  and  profit. 

In  the  chart  presented  to  show  the 
distribution  of  the  dollar  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  packaged  goods,  for  which 
eight  groups  0f  trade-marked  food 
commodities  were  used,  the  report 
points  out  that  it  is  an  example  of  the 
extravagance  too  frequently  displayed 
by  manufacturers  who  determine  to 
capture  a  market  through  sheer 
weight  of  money  and  energy,  and1  to 
force  merchandise  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution.  The  table  show¬ 
ing  distribution  of  the  dollar,  from 
which  this  chart  was  made  is  shown 
on  the  following  page. 

This  manufacturer,  continues  the 
report,  is  endeavoring  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  product  in  a  market  that 
is  already  supplied  with  similar  com¬ 
modities  of  established  reputation.  In 
an  extremely  competitive  market, 
which  apparently  is  fully  satisfied 
with  the  existing  brands,  the  effort  is 
to  secure  a  portion  of  the  established 
market  through  a  determined  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  in  advertising  and 
selling.  This  leads  to  an  increased 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  protect  their  established 
markets;  distribution  effort  becomes 
simply  an  offensive  and  defensive  dis¬ 
play  of  extravagant  spending.” 
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Distribution  and  the  Service  of  the 

Wholesaler 

In  the  distribution  of  food  products 
the  report  says  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer:  In  a  measure  he  serves  as  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  a  number  of  retail 
grocers  and  maintains  contact  with 
manufacturers.  He  buys  in  quantities 
and  distributes  in  smaller  quantities 
to  retailers  and  extends  to  them  ciedit 
and  service.  When  the  wholesaler 
merely  serves  as  a  distributing  agent 
for  the  manufacturer  and  fails  to  func¬ 
tion  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  retail¬ 
er  and  the  consumers  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  supporting  him,  he  ceases  to 
perform  a  truly  economic  service. 

In  dealing  with  specific  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  cost  of  distributing  them, 
shown  in  detail  in  the  accompanjing 
tables,  the  report  dwells  upon  the 
high  cost  of  distribution.  Of  coin 
flakes  it  says:  “That  it  should  cost 
approximately  an  average  of  63  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  to  distribute 
37  cents  worth  of  corn  flakes,  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  definite  need  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  processes  of  distri¬ 
bution.  During  the  period  shown  in 
the  ’table,  the  producer  received  for 
his  corn  in  his  local  market  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22.1  cents  out  of  the  dollar 
which  the  ultimate  consumer  paid  for 
the  corn  manufactured  into  corn  flakes. 
The  service  of  transporting,  grading, 
handling,  and  selling  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  costs  on  the  average  approxi¬ 
mately  7.5  cents.  In  19  21  the  manu¬ 
facturers  had  reduced  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  to  11.8  cents  out 
of  the  dollar  the  consumer  paid  for 
corn  flakes,  in  comparison  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  16.7  cents  in  1916  and 
21.3  cents  in  1913  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  an 
increased  turnover  of  corn  flakes  on 
the  part  of  the  wholesale  grocer  and 
the  retail  grocer  could  materially  re¬ 
duce  their  operating  expenses.” 

Of  rolled  oats  the  report  says:  “It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  rolled  oats  with 
the  cost  of  producing  oats  and  con¬ 
verting  them  into  a  food  product. 
That  it  should  cost  15.37  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  in  1921  for  the 
manufacturer  to  advertise  and  sell 
rolled  oats  in  packages  would  indicate 
that  the  consumer  is  paying  for  more 
competition  between  trade-marked 
brands  than  the  value  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  would  justify.” 

The  report  also  gives  tables  and 
charts  on  oleomargarine,  California 
oranges,  fresh  beef,  etc.  These  tables 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tabu¬ 
lation. 

Chain  Stores 

In  speaking  of  chain  stores  the  re¬ 
port  points  out  that  the  claim  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  that  such  organizations 
eliminate  the  expense  of  the  whole¬ 
saler.  “This,  however,”  it  says,  “is 
not  the  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  functions  of  the  wholesaler  are 
performed  in  warehousing,  assembling 


and  distributing  in  connection  with 
retailing.  In  some  instances  combin¬ 
ing  the  functions  tends  toward  econ¬ 
omy,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  cost  of  performing  the  wholesale 
functions  can  be  eliminated  through 
the  mere  change  in  .description.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  commission’s  survey  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  cost  of  supervision  and 
expense  of  conducting  large  chain- 
store  organizations  do  not  materially 
modify  the  average  cost  of  grocery 


distribution  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

“The  majority  of  chain-store  sys¬ 
tems  carry  principally  package  goods 
— teas,  coffees,  spices,  eggs,  butter, 
margarin,  and  articles  of  greatest  fre¬ 
quency  of  stock  turn  and  smallest  de¬ 
gree  of  waste  or  deterioration.  The 
majority  of  chain  stores  are  operated 
on  cash-and-carry  basis,  making  no 
deliveries,  extending  no  credit,  and 
serve  as  distributing  agents  rather 
than  purchasing  agents. 


1913 

Cents 


1916 

Cents 


1917 

Cents 


1918 

■Cents 


1919 

Cents 


1920 

Cents 


1921 

Cents 


Distribution  of  the  dollar  received 
commodities : 

Cost  of  raw  material....  48.09 
Cost  of  manufacture  ....  13.31 

Selling-  .  10.39 

Advertising  .  8.49 

Transportation  .  5.31 

Taxes  .  4.17 

Net  profit  .  10.24 

Selling  price  .  100.00 


by  the  maiMifactnrers  of  eight  selected  food 


47.52 

16.32 

12.25 

5.35 

6.38 

3.32 

8.86 

100.00 


52.65 

14.54 

8.28 

3.74 

5.22 

5.41 

10.16 

100.00 


■Cents 

1917 

Cents 

Cost  of  raw  material  .  56.20 

Manufacture  .  6.80 

Selling  .  10.20 

Advertising  .  15.10 

Transportation  .  6.20 

Taxes  .  3.70 

Profit  .  1-96 


Distribution  of  dollar  consumer  pays  for  corn 


Production 

Producer  receives  . 

Transportation  . 

Elevator  margin  and  profit. 
Cost  of  manufacture  . 


Total 


Distribution 

Manufacturer’s  cost  of  selling 
Advertising 
Transportation 
Taxes 
Profit 

Wholesaler’s  operating  expense 
Profit 

Retailer’s  operating  expense 
Profit 


Total 

Distribution 


of  dollar  consumer 

Production 


pays  for  rolled 


Producer  receives 
Transportation 
Elevator  margin  and  profit 
Cost  of  manufacture 


Total 


Distribution 

Manufacturer’s  cost  of  Selling- 
Advertising 
Transportation 
Taxes 
Profit 

Wholesaler’s  operating  expense 

Profit  . . 

Retailer’s  operating  expense  .  •  • 
Profit  . 


Total  . 

Distribution  of  dollar  consumer  pays  for  bread: 


Production 

Producer  receives  . 

Transportation  . 

Elevator  margin  and  profit 

Flour  manufacture  . 

Transportation  . 

Cost  of  bread  manufacture 


Total 


Distribution 

Manufacturer’s  cost  of  selling 

Overhead  . 

Profit  . 

Retailer’s  operating  expense  .  . 
Profit  . 


Total 


56.49 

52.77  54.61 

43.74 

14.84 

15.44  17.59 

17.89 

7.05 

7.70  S.46 

10.'21 

2.39 

3.99  4.29 

4.77 

5.41 

6.38  6.19 

8.76 

6.59 

5.27  4.92 

6.09 

7.23 

8.45  3.94 

8.62 

100.00 

100.00  100.00 

100.00 

Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Cents 

191S 

1919  1920 

1921 

Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Cents 

73.70 

67.30  52.10 

61.60 

4.40 

3.80  4.20 

4.86 

9.40 

18.10  21.30 

25.10 

11.10 

24.80  26.10 

.  23.80 

5.70 

S.30  12.10 

12.70 

2.70 

2.90  2.60 

1.90 

7.10 

25.10  18.40 

29.80 

l'S 

1913 

1916 

1921 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

16.2 

29.1 

21.0 

2.9 

3.5 

5.9 

4.5 

3.9 

1.6 

5.9 

7.8 

8.1 

29.5 

44.3 

36.6 

10.2 

11.1 

7.3 

11.1 

5.6 

4.5 

6.8 

8.6 

9.1 

2.8 

2.2 

7.0 

4.9 

.5 

8.3 

6.7 

6.9 

8.3 

2.0 

1.7 

.4 

14.6 

10.8 

13.3 

11.4 

8.3 

6.0 

70.5 

55.7 

63.4 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 
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1916 
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1.32 

1.33 

2.04 

.76 

1.82 

1.73 

7.82 

9.02 
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.6 

.7 

.6 
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8.7 
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"There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  chain-store  systems  to  engage 
in  manufacture  of  products  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  to  contract  for  manufactured 
goods,  to  be  sold  under  their  own 
brand  and  label.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  such  operation  tends  toward  re¬ 
duction  of  selling  costs  as  between  the 
functions  of  manufacture  and  whole¬ 
sale  and  wholesale  and  retail.  How¬ 
ever,  these  organizations  have  not  as¬ 
sumed  the  service  responsibilities  to 
communities  and  producers  that  are 
required  of  the  individual  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  manufacturers.” 

Conclusions  on  Cost  of  Distribution 

The  report  says  of  distribution  as  a 
whole: 

"This  disproportionate  distribution 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  reflects  the 
importance  of  giving  consideration  to 
more  economic  and  scientific  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  commodities.  It 
is  impossible  in  this  report  to  trace 
the  course  of  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  manufactured  food  products 
through  all  the  processes  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  However,  the 
foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture  have  become  economical  and  ef¬ 
ficient,  while  distribution  has  become 


expensive  and  inefficient.  One  of  the 
outstanding  factors  in  the  whole  prop¬ 
osition  of  distribution  is  that  the  per 
capita  consuming  capacity  is  limited 
to  requirements,  while  the  combined 
producing  capacity  of  food  manufac¬ 
turers  is  in  excess  of  consumer  re¬ 
quirements.  Therefore  the  public  not 
only  supports  the  cost  of  competition 
among  identical  articles  produced  by 
different  manufacturers  but  is  also 
supporting  the  cost  of  competition 
among  various  manufactured  food 
commodities.  This  competition  is  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  constantly  striving  for 
national  markets  and  make  vast  ex¬ 
penditures  to  enter  communities  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  supplied  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  similar  products.  In  this 
effort  large  advertising  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  public  to  demand  certain 
brands,  while  specialty  salesmen  are 
employed  to  urge  retailers  to  stock  ex¬ 
tensively  in  anticipation  of  the  de¬ 
mand  that  advertising  will  presumably 
create.  The  orders  received  from  re¬ 
tailers  become  the  compelling  argu¬ 
ment  to  force  wholesalers  to  purchase 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  retail¬ 
er  s  orders  and  afford  this  reserve 
stock. 


In  conclusion,  the  report  says: 

"Economical  distribution  can  be 
secured  only  when  there  is  a  steady, 
orderly  flow  of  products  through  the 
channels  of  distribution  in  response  to 
consumer  demand.  An  effort  to  force 
goods  through  the  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution  invariably  leads  to  congestion, 
and  intermittant  periods  of  production 
and  idleness,  which  arc  reflected  in  cy¬ 
cles  of  prosperity  and  depression. 

“The  existing  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  materially  influenced 
by  any  individual  firm  or  corporation 
acting  alone,  nor  can  any  individual 
firm  or  corporation  be  specifically  ar¬ 
raigned  for  conforming  to  prevailing 
methods  in  the  face  of  severe  competi¬ 
tion.  However,  individual  concerns 
can  in  reasonable  measure  modify 
cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  by 
adopting  such  policies  in  production 
and  distribution  as  will  permit  and  en¬ 
courage  a  steady,  orderly  flow  of  their 
merchandise  through  the  stores  of  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer  in  such 
quantities  as  will  afford  opportunity 
for  frequency  of  stock  turn  and  a  con¬ 
sequently  reduced  burden  of  operat¬ 
ing  overhead  cost  against  the  unit  of 
merchandise.” 


Vegetable  Oils  May  be  Obtained  from  Wastes 

Sunflower  and  Tomato  Seeds  are  Two  of  the  Productive  Sources 
of  Oils  of  Commercial  Utilization 


A  LTHOUGH  there  are  a  number  of 
productive  sources  of  vegetable 
oils  used  in  the  arts  and  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  food  products,  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  val¬ 
uable  edible  oils  may  be  obtained  in 
paying  quantities  from  waste  products 
and  from  seeds,  such  as  the  sunflower, 
not  yet  grown  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  the 
principal  sources  of  vegetable  oils  are 
flaxseed,  cottonseed,  soy  beans,  corn 
germs,  peanuts,  palm,  rape  seed,  tung- 
nuts,  perilla,  mustard  seed,  sesame, 
castor  beans,  and  olives. 

The  development  of  tomato  catsup 
and  soup  manufacture  has  resulted  in 
a  great  production  of  tomato  seed 
each  year  that  has  been  going  to 
waste.  The  oil  from  these  seeds  has 
been  found  after  refining  to  be  a  suit¬ 
able  food  oil.  By  pressing,  the  yield 
is  about  I  8  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight 
of  seed,  and  if  a  solvent  is  used  the 
yield  is  increased  to  2  0  or  22  per  cent. 
In  Italy,  w  here  the  tomato-pulping  in¬ 
dustry  has  been '  developed  on  a  large 
scale,  tomato  seed  oil  is  a  commercial 
product.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
equivalent  of  1,500  tons  of  dry  seed 
is  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States. 


Many  hundred  tons  of  wild  oil 
seeds,  principally  brown  mustard  and 
charlock,  are  obtained  in  the  screen¬ 


ings  fromt  the  grain  elevators  in  the 
Northwest.  Most  of  the  oil  from  these 
seeds  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  other  technical  products. 

The  sunflower  is  a  possible  source 
of  oil,  a  large  quantity  of  it  having 
been  made  from  sunflower  seed  in 
Russia  before  the  war.  The  cold- 
pressed  oil  is  used  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes  where  a  high-grade  ed¬ 
ible  oil  is  required,  while  the  hot- 
pressed  is  employed  in  making  soaps 
and  Russian  varnishes.  In  1911,  more 
than  500  mills  in  the  Caucasus  were 
engaged  in  pressing  sunflower  seed.  It 
is  possible  that  the  sunflower  may 
some  day  be  an  important  oil-produc¬ 
ing  plant  in  this  country.  The  crop 
is  now  grown  to  quite  an  extent  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
Missouri,  for  poultry  feed. 

Considerable  quantities  of  okra 
seed  could  be  produced  every  year  by 
letting  the  plants  ripen  seed  after  the 
harvesting  season  is  over.  This  seed 
contains  about  18  per  cent  of  an  oil 
that  much  resembles  cottonseed  oil; 
in  fact,  okra  and  cotton  belong  to  the 
same  botanical  family. 

Cohune  nut  oil,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  palm 
tree  that  grows  in  Central  and  South 
America,  has  been  examined  by  the 
department.  It  resembles  coconut  oil 
and  can  replace  it  for  many  purposes. 
The  supply  of  these  nuts  is  almost  un¬ 


limited  and  several  firms  are  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  the  manufacture 
of  the  oil  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Although  during  the  war  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  in  some 
countries,  it  seems  that  there  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  sources  from  which  to  obtain 
them  in  this  country  and  many  other- 
parts  of  the  world. 


Honey  Production  Increased 

The  yield  of  honey  per  colony  of 
bees  to  July  1  is  reported  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  30  pounds  for  the  United  States, 
compared  with  23.7  pounds  in  1921 
and  an  average  of  22.5  pounds  for  the 
seven  years  1915-21.  Yields  in  the 
North  Central  States  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  double  the  usual  yields  at  July 
1,  w'hen  slightly  less  than  half  the 
crop  is  usually  produced. 

The  strength  and  healthfulness  of 
the  colonies  are  reported  to  be  93.2 
per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with 
89.8  per  cent  last  year  and  89.3  per 
cent  the  seven-year  average.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  honey  plants  is  83  8  per  cent 
of  normal,  compared  with  7  8.6  per 
cent  on  July  1  last  year  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  83.5  per  cent. 

Generally  favorable  conditions  are 
indicated  by  these  figures.  The  situ¬ 
ation  in  California  is  very  good,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  yield  from  orange 
bloom  was  not  as  abundant  as  usual. 


Uses  of  Dairy  Products  inManufacturing  Foods 

Much  More  Economical  to  Use  Condensed  or  Powdered  Milk  Than  the 

Fluid  in  the  Making  of  Bread,  Cakes,  Etc. 

By  HARRY  W.  REDFIELD,  Ph.  D. 

Chief  of  the  New  York  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Station,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


A  GREAT  many  manufacturers 
have  the  false  belief  that  the 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  is  destructive  and  not  con¬ 
structive,  that  its  function  is  one  of 
suppression  and  not  one  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  its  activities  are  those 
of  police  control  through  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  not  those  of  education.  This 
bureau  understands  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  to  be  a  corrective  and 
not  a  punitive  law,  the  prime  purpose 
of  which  is  not  to  punish  anyone  but 
to  improve  the  food  and  drugs  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  nation,  for  the  good  of 
the  ultimate  consumer,  and  where 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  helpful 
advice  and  criticism!,  given  freely  to 
manufacturers  who  are  unwittingly 
violating  the  law;  that  course  is  by 
preference  adopted,  reserving  legal 
action  for  those  who  are  wilfully  and 
knowingly  manufacturing  adulterated 
and  misbranded  products  for  purposes 
of  illegitimate  financial  gain. 

In  the  giving  of  such  advice  and 
criticism  it  is  necessary  to  draw  freely 
upon  what  has  been  learned  through 
contact  with  the  trade,  passing  along 
whatever  may  legitimately  be  passed 
along  for  the  general  good  and  with¬ 
out  betraying  any  confidence  or  trade 
secrets.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the 
following  statements  are  made. 

Bread  made  with  milk,  not  only 
loses  less  weight  in  fermentation  and 
in  baking,  but  is  more  palatable,  more 
nutritious  and  remains  fresh  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Milk  bread  is 
a  trade  builder  as  well  as  a  body  build¬ 
er.  But  little  fluid  milk  is  used  in 
making  milk  bread,  partially  skimmed 
sweetened  condensed  milk  or  dried 
milk  being  the  products  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  and  both  having  their  strong 
advocates. 

In  the  making  of  cake  on  the  large 
scale,  partially  skimmed  sweetened 
condensed  milk  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  as  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Those  who  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  will  use  nothing  except  skim  milk 
powder  in  making  prepared  flours  in 
which  retention  of  flavor  and  holding 
quality  are  the  two  essentials.  Pre¬ 
pared  flours  containing  whole  milk 
powder  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
remain  free  from  rancidity  for  more 
than  two  or  three  months  on  the  gro- 
ers’  shelves. 

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  Preferred 
There  is  a  very  definite  consensus 


Harry  W.  Redfield,  Ph.D. 


of  opinion  on  the  part  of  large  manu¬ 
facturers  that  for  quality  and  economy 
in  making  custard  and  cocoanut  pies, 
sweetened  condensed  skim  milk  is 
preferable  to  either  fluid  milk  or  dried 
milk. 

All  of  the  milk  products  in  all 
sorts  of  combinations  are  used  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  ice  cream  mix.  Fluid  milk 
is  rarely  used  in  any  other  than  small 
amounts,  except  where  a  concern 
making  ice  cream  also  operates  a  dairy 
business  and  uses  up  surplus  milk  in 
this  way.  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  to  use  skim  milk  pow¬ 
der  and  unsalted  butter  as  the  chief 
ingredients,  homogenizing  (he  mix  at 
pasteurizing  temperature  in  order  to 
get  as  smooth  and  uniform)  a  product 
as  possible. 

For  caramels  and  fudge,  condensed 
sweetened  whole  milk  with  or  with¬ 
out  powdered  whole  milk  is  what  is 
most  used.  The  majority  seem  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  combination  with  whole  milk 
powder  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
flavor,  good  binder  and  the  smoothest 
mix.  For  the  finest  quality  of  cara¬ 
mels,  fresh  cream  or  cream  powder  is 
also  added. 


For  milk  chocolate,  a  few  concerns 
still  use  fluid  milk  or  condensed  milk 
but  they  have  a  hard  time  getting  rid 
of  the  water  so  introduced.  Most  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  adopted  powdered 
whole  milk,  which  produces  a  milk 
chocolate  which  stands  up  well  even 
at  summer  heat  with  only  a  slight 
tendency  to  become  rancid.  The  lat¬ 
est  development  and  one  which  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  is  the  use  of 
skimi  milk  powder  and  butter  oil  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
solids  not  fat  and  the  fat  are  present 
in  whole  milk,  and  the  product  so 
made  is  claimed  to  retain  its  flavor 
permanently  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  without  any  rancidity  de¬ 
veloping. 

In  a  zone  of  heavy  market  milk  de¬ 
mand,  such  as  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  it  is  much  more  economy 
ical  to  use  milk  products  in  all  manu¬ 
factured  foods  requiring  milk  than  it 
is  to  use  fluid  milk. 


Canners  Show  Great  Interest  in 
Proper  Labeling 

A  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  National  Canners’  Association  to 
its  membership  to  ascertain  what  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  association  its  members 
are  most  interested  in,  resulted  in 
about  a  7  8  per  cent  return  expressing 
a  desire  for  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  labeling.  About  7  6  per  cent 
stated  an  interest  in  technological  re¬ 
search  and  about  66  per  cent  expressed 
an  interest  in  food  regulation. 

The  percentage  interested  in  vari¬ 
ous  of  the  activities  of  the  association 
were  as  follows:  Labor  laws,  65  per 
cent;  production  problems,  61  per 
cent;  cost  accounting,  57  per  cent; 
sales  contracts,  5  5  per  cent;  freight 
rates  and  box  specifications,  52  per 
cent  each;  income  tax,  47  per  cent; 
trade  mark  information,  4  6  per  cent; 
sanitation,  45  per  cent;  waste  dispos¬ 
al,  44  per  cent;  court  decisions,  4  3  per 
cent;  food  poisoning  reports,  42  per 
cent;  and  bulletins,  41  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  demand  at  the  offices  of  the 
association  for  bulletins  on  box  speci¬ 
fications,  1919  census  report,  the  can¬ 
ners’  directory,  tax  on  child  labor  em¬ 
ployment,  new  labeling  regulations, 
cost  accounting,  statistics  on  corn, 
peas  and  tomatoes,  Haskin  recipe  book 
and  others.  There  has  also  been  a 
widespread  interest  in  vitamines. 


Making  Roquefort  Cheese  in  America 

How  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Has  Copied  French  Process  Here 


AMONG  the  delicacies  appearing 
on  hotel  menus  and  on  the  tables 
of  connoisseurs  in  comestibles, 
Roquefort  cheese  has  found  a  place 
for  many  years.  Its  vogue  has  not 
been  confined  even  to  modern  times, 
for  we  find  in  history  that  French 
peasants  used  it  on  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions  about  the  year  500.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  confined  their  use  of 
it  to  ceremonial  occasions.  In  Roman 
literature  we  find  reference  to  this  or 
a  similar  cheese,  which  Pliny  states 
was  “the  cheese  most  esteemed  at 
Rome.” 

The  demand  for  Roquefort  in  the 
United  States  has  been  such  that  large 
quantities  of  it  were  imported  before 
the  war.  In  1914,  some  5,418,904 
pounds  of  cheese  was  imported  from 
France,  valued  at  $1,032, SI 7.  Prob¬ 
ably  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  this 
was  Roquefort.  It  is  one  of  the  'high¬ 
est  priced  cheeses  on  the  American 
market,  and  if  it  could  be  made  profit¬ 
ably  in  our  own  country  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  it  would  be  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  ob¬ 
stacles,  however,  and  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  conduct  careful  scientific 
work  in  order  to  overcome  them.  The 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  under¬ 
taken  these  researches  and  carried 
them  out  with  such  success  that  the 
cheese  can  now  be  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  fact, 
it  is  being  so  made,  though  not  very 
largely  as  yet.  These  researches  were 
begun  even  before  the  late  war;  but 
it  was  the  war  demand  for  food  in 
France,  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
cheese  for  export  to  America,  that 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  actual  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Roquefort  manufacture 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties  Encountered 
In  building  up  a  successful  method 
o,  making  Roquefort  in  this  country 
certain  difficulties  presented  them¬ 
selves,  due  to  differences  in  the  type 
of  milk  available  in  France  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  absence  in 
this  country  of  some  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  found  in  the  part  of 
France  where  Roquefort  is  made.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  idea  of  what  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  consisted  of  may  be  obtained 
by  a  brief  description  of  how  Roque- 
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Punching  holes  in  Roquefort  cheese  to 
admit  air,  so  that  the  mold,  which 
gives  the  required  flavor,  will  grow 


fort  cheese  is  made  in  France,  and 
how  such  difficulties  have  been  met  in 
this  country. 

In  France  the  cheese  is  made  from 
sheep’s  milk.  While  sheep  are  not 
kept  for  milk  in  America,  they  are 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose  in 
some  European  countries.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep  are  milked  for 
cheese-making  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Roquefort,  France.  This  town  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  department,  or  county, 
of  Aveyron,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country.  Almost  all  the  Roque¬ 
fort  cheese  in  the  world  is  made 
from  sheep’s  milk  produced  within  50 
miles  of  Roquefort  village.  It  is  made 
up  in  that  town  and  cured  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  caves  in  the  hills  close  by. 
Firms  with  offices  in  Roquefort  large¬ 
ly  control  the  world’s  supply. 

The  sheep  in  Aveyron  have  been 
bred  up  for  milk  production  as  cows 
have  been  in  this  country,  and  they 
yield  so  much  that  the  milk  of  one 


ewe  during  her  six  months’  milking 
period  may  suffice  for  40  pounds  of 
cheese.  In  1908  it  was  estimated  that 
within  the  50-mile  radius  from  Roque¬ 
fort  450,000  sheep  produced  the  raw 
material  for  19,845,000  pounds  of 
cheese. 

Since  we  do  not  milk  sheep  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  except  a  relatively  few  in  the 
west,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
cheese  from  cow’s  milk.  In  fact,  cow’s 
milk  is  used  to  some  extent  mixed 
with  sheep’s  milk,  even  in  France.  The 
cheese  makers  maintain  a  rigid  in¬ 
spection  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of 
any  large  amount  of  cow’s  or  goat’s 
milk,  but  do  admit  two  or  three  per 
cent.  Sheep’s  milk  is  considerably 
richer  in  butterfat  than  cow’s  milk; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  richer 
in  casein,  so  that  the  proportion  is 
about  the  same,  and  if  a  larger  amount 
of  cow’s  milk  is  taken,  the  results  in 
either  case  are  about  the  same,  as  far 
as  this  aspect  of  the  business  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Sheep’s  milk  makes  whiter  cheese 
than  cow’s  milk,  because  the  butterfat 
is  whiter;  and  whiteness  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  imported  Roquefort 
cheese.  Yellowness  is  a  common 
ground  of  criticism  of  cow’s  milk 
Roquefort.  Naturally  this  trouble  is 
worse  in  summer,  which  is  the  cheese 
season,  and  the  time  of  year  when  the 
milk  is  yellower  from  the  cows  being 
on  pasture.  The  same  natural  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  bright  June  yellow 
the  standard  color  for  butter.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  yellow  color  in  Roquefort 
cheese  has  not  yet  been  overcome,  but 
otherwise  it  appears  that  very  good 
Roquefort  can  be  made  from  cow’s 
milk. 

Flavor  Comes  from  the  Growth  of 
Mold 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
flavor  of  Roquefort  cheese  comes  from 
the  mold  growth.  This  possibility, 
however,  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
proper  ripening.  By  ripening  is  meant 
the  development  of  the  mold  which 
gives  the  characteristic  flavor.  When 
Roquefort  appears  on  the  table  the 
eye  is  at  once  caught  by  the  dark 
green  or  bluish  spots  scattered 
throughout  the  substance  of  the 
cheese.  These  spots  are  mold;  and 
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there  are  several  green-mold  varieties 
of  cheese.  The  Gorgonzola  is  made 
in  Italy;  and  the  Stilton  in  England. 
Both  of  these  brought  about  the  same 
price  as  Roquefort  on  the  American 
market  before  the  war.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  mold  in  all  three;  its  scien¬ 
tific  name  is  Pencillium  Roqueforti, 
and  it  produces  from  the  fat  in  the 
milk  certain  fatty  acids  which  have  a 
sharp  peppery  taste,  the  well-known 
flavor  of  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola,  and 
Stilton  cheese.  Roquefort  is  general¬ 
ly  considered  the  finest  of  the  three. 
Gorgonzola  and  Stilton  are  made  from 
cow’s  milk;  Roquefort  from  sheep’s 
milk,  in  the  place  of  its  origin. 

How  the  Cheese  Is  Made 

In  making  the  cheese,  milk  is  cur¬ 
dled  and  the  whey  drained  off,  and 
then  the  curd  is  put  in  layers  alter¬ 
nated  with  layers  of  mold  powder, 
which  is  liberally  sprinkled  over  the 
successive  layers  of  curd,  with  a  pep¬ 
per  box.  Thus  the  mold  is  implanted 
in  the  interior  of  the  cheese.  The 
mold  powder  is  prepared  by  shaking 
up  a  culture  of  Roquefort  mold  in 
sterilized  water,  and  then  injecting 
some  of  this  water  into  loaves  of 
bread  with  a  pipette.  After  the  loaves 
have  been  inoculated  they  are  left) 
two  or  three  weeks  until  the  mold  has 
spread  thoroughly  throughout  the 
bread.  Then  the  bread  is  ground  up 
as  fine  as  pepper,  and  this  constitutes 
the  mold  powder  used  in  making  the 
cheese.  After  inoculating,  the  cheese 
is  left  a  few  days,  and  then  salted; 
after  which  it  is  left  another  week, 
and  then  scraped  to  remove  what  is 
called  the  slime,  a  sort  of  paste  form¬ 
ing  on  the  outside,  composed  of  soft¬ 
ened  cheese,  whey,  salt,  and  micro¬ 
organisms  other  than  Roquefort  mold. 
It  must  be  scraped  two  or  three  times, 
at  intervals.  This  is  an  expensive 
process,  as  it  takes  off  6  or  8  per  cent 
of  the  cheese. 

The  next  act  is  punching.  Oxygen 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mold,  and  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  its  entrance  each  cheese  is  pierced 
with  steel  needles  in  20  to  60  places. 
In  France  a  specially  constructed  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  for  this  purpose,  which 
will  punch  from1  6  to  12  cheeses  per 
minute.  Punching  .favors  the  mycelial 
growth  and  hastens  the  ripening.  Af¬ 
ter  being  punched  the  cheeses  are  set 
on  edge  instead  of  on  their  flat  sur¬ 
faces  as  previously.  The  new  position 
brings  more  air  in  contact  with  the 
mold. 

To  give  opportunity  for  the  mold  to 
grow,  the  cheese  is  sent  to  curing 
rooms— caves  of  the  earth  in  France, 
artificial  curing  rooms  in  America  — 
where  it  must  remain  for  a  few 
months. 

The  Famous  Caves  of  Roquefort 

The  second  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
conditions  in  Aveyron  is  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  natural  curing  rooms  found 
in  the  caves  in  that  locality.  The  hills 
around  Roquefort  are  full  of  lime¬ 


stone  caverns.  These  have  many  open¬ 
ings  to  the  outside,  and  also  are  full 
of  moisture.  The  evaporation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rushing  air  currents 
keeps  the  caves  very  cool  the  year 
round.  The  combination  of  coolness 
and  moisture  seems  to  be  essential  to 
the  proper  growth  of  Roquefort  cheese 
mold.  When  the  Dairy  Division  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  this  cheese,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  artificial  curing 
conditions  which  would  parallel  those 
in  the  caves.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
secure  refrigeration;  we  have  it  in  use 
for  many  purposes;  but  the  ordinary 
refrigeration  is  accompanied  by  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  is 
fatal  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
cheese.  If  the  curing  room  is  too  dry 
the  cheese  ripens  slowly,  surface 
molds  fail  to  develop,  and  flavor  is 
impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
air  is  too  moist  around  the  refrigera¬ 
ting  coils,  the  coils  become  coated 
with  frost,  and  their  efficiency  is  re¬ 
duced. 

Methods  Used  in  Dairy  Division  Cheese 
Factory 

In  the  Dairy  Division  laboratory  and 
cheese  factory  at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  an 
air  washer  is  used,  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  sprays  through  which  the 
air  is  drawn.  The  water  in  these 
sprays  is  itself  cold,  having  first  flow¬ 
ed  over  direct-expansion  ammonia 
coils  which  cool  it  to  about  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  The  air  that  has  been 
moistened  with  these  sprays  of  ice- 
cold  water  is  led  into  the  curing  rooms 
through  openings  in  the  ceiling.  Be¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  air 
falls,  and  thus  circulates  throughout. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  is  reg¬ 
ulated  by  thermostats  which  control 
the  admission  of  the  cool,  moist  air. 

Right  curing  conditions  seem  to 
carry  with  them  the  solution  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  difficulties.  Drying  out  of 
the  cheese,  too  much  or  too  little  salt, 
proper  growth  of  the  surface  and  in¬ 
terior  molds,  proper  flavor  and  tex¬ 
ture,  all  seem  to  be  dependent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  proper 
curing  conditions.  Experience  at 
Grove  City  has  shown  that  by  the  use 
of  such  equipment  Roquefort  cheese 
which  possesses  good  quality  and  sells 
on  the  market  can  be  made  from  cow’s 
milk. 

Obtaining'  the  Roquefort/  Mold 

During  the  early  weeks  of  ripening 
a  soft  reddish  crust  grows  upon  the 
cheese,  which  is  interspersed  with 
patches  of  white  and  green  mold.  The 
latter  in  most  cases  is  the  Roquefort 
mold.  Only  the  green  mold  is  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  cheese;  it  seems 
to  develop  most  rapidly  at  the  mid¬ 
dle,  perhaps  because  that  is  the  last 
part  reached  by  the  influence  of  the 
salt.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  the  cheese  often  appears  bitter  to 
the  taste.  Later  this  condition  dis¬ 
appears,  and  a  sweet,  piquant  flavor  is 
noticeable,  with  little  or  no  suggestion 
of  bitterness.  Under  proper  condi¬ 


tions  the  texture  of  domestic  cheese 
can  be  made  to  approximate  closely 
that  of  imported  cheese.  The  typical 
peppery  flavor  is  found  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  not.  Imported  cheese 
made  wholly  or  chiefly  from  sheep’s 
milk  will  have  more  of  the  peppery 
taste  than  a  cheese  of  the  same  ripe¬ 
ness  made  from  cow’s  milk. 

Occasionally  the  mold  and  flavor  so 
far  fail  to  develop,  that  it  is  needful 
to  pierce  the  cheeses  once  more,  and 
expose  them  again  to  the  free  air  of 
the  curing  rooms.  The  cheese  is  left 
in  the  curing  room  for  two  or  three 
months;  it  is  then  wrapped  in  tinfoil 
and  placed  in  storage,  where  it  will 
ripen  still  further  if  not  sent  at  once 
to  market.  At  the  time  of  wrapping 
in  foil  there  should  be  abundance  of 
mold  and  some  flavor,  but  after  it  has 
been  in  foil  for  a  few  months  the  fla¬ 
vor  should  be  considerably  improved. 

Americans  Light  Eaters  ot’  Cheese 

While  the  water  content  is  slightly 
greater,  the  food  value  of  Roquefort 
is  in  general  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Cheddar  (ordinary  yellow  cheese); 
and  when  ordered  in  hotels  is  served 
in  portions  of  about  the  same  quanti¬ 
ty.  However,  it  is  used  especially  in 
salad  dressings,  and  in  blends  with 
other  kinds  of  cheese,  to  give  piquan¬ 
cy.  Not  all  people  care  for  the  pecu¬ 
liar  flavor  of  Roquefort,  and  as  it  is 
so  high  priced,  of  course,  it  is  not  so 
much  used  as  the  ordinary  cheese.  For 
that  matter,  Americans  are  light  eat¬ 
ers  of  cheese  in  general,  as  compared 
with  some  other  nations.  It  might  be 
an  improvement  in  our  dietetic  cus¬ 
toms  if  we  would  get  in  the  habit  of 
using  more  cheese. 

Commercial  Conditions  Not  Favorable 
Yet 

While  the  manufacture  of  Roque¬ 
fort  cheese  in  this  country  has  been 
perfected  from  the  technical  point  of 
view,  conditions  on  the  commercial 
side  are  not  so  favorable.  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  France  have  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  labor.  Again,  their  natu¬ 
ral  curing  rooms,  which  throughout 
the  ages  have  been  found  so  highly  ef¬ 
ficient,  give  them  a  decidedly  cheaper 
means  of  curing  than  our  artificial  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  same  purpose, 
even  though  the  latter  be  thoroughly 
effective.  Before  the  war  the  French 
used  to  sell  Roquefort  here  for  about 
45  cents  retail.  War  conditions  raised 
the  prices,  but  for  the  last  six  months 
or  a  year  they  have  been  coming  down, 
and  may  very  likely  go  as  low  as  be¬ 
fore.  American  manufacturers  find 
difficulty  in  competing  with  such 
prices. 

About  10,00(1  pounds  a  year  are 
made  in  Pennsylvania;  some  2,000 
pounds  in  New  York;  and  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  method  of  making  Roquefort 
cheese  is  described  in  detail  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  970  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  I).  C. 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

A  Means  by  Which  the  Manufacturers,  Consumer,  Research  Worker 
and  Educator  May  Discuss  Their  Common  Problems 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


Food  Production  and 
the  Industrial  Chemist 

EVERYONE  who  is  at  all  observ¬ 
ant  has  noticed  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  cleanliness  of  the 
food  they  buy.  They  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  price,  and  also 
in  the  quality,  as  that  term  is  ordi¬ 
narily  understood,  but  cleanliness  has 
been  for  the  most  part  neglected  until 
very  recently.  This  is  not  true  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  food  in 
the  household.  Our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  and  great  grandmothers 
were  clean  because  cleanliness  was  to 
them  inseparable  from  decency.  Their 
imm/aculate  kitchens  were  sources  of 
personal  pride,  and  their  method  of 
preparing  and  caring  for  foodstuffs 
were  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  because 
they  knew  why  it  was  so  necessary  to 
be  clean,  because  they  did  not,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  natural  instincts  and  their 
early  training  taught  them  that  dirt 
and  right  living  could  not  go  together. 

Consumer  education  has  made  rap¬ 
id  strides  during  recent  years  and  no 
one  is  more  rejoiced  than  the  progres¬ 
sive  food  manufacturer,  for  such  edu¬ 
cation  helps  to  insure  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  own  self-imposed  stan¬ 
dards.  The  consumer  must  be  given 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  safe, 
wholesome  food  of  uniform  quality. 
One  function  of  the  industrial  cheim 
ist  is  to  assist  the  manufacturer  in 
securing  such  a  product  and  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  efforts  of  the  organization 
■with  which  he  may  be  connected  in 
supplying  the  consumer  with  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  physiologically  fitted  to  his 
needs.” 

The  speaker  was  William  G.  Tice, 
chief  chemist  for  the  Hills  Brothers 
Company,  packers  of  Dromedary 
Dates,  Dromedary  cocoanut  and  other 
food  products. 

"The  food  industry,”  continued  Mr. 
Tice,  “is  basic  and  the  largest  indus¬ 
try  of  every  country.  Improvements 
and  economies  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion,  preparation,  distribution  and 
preservation  of  foods  hold  a  place  of 
Htal  importance.  The  expansion  in 
this  field,  though  gradual,  has  been  as 
natural  as  any  process  in  biology 
"which  has  efficiency  for  its  uncon¬ 


scious  aim.  This  growth  has  resulted 
in  a  development  of  manufacturing 
methods  and  many  manufacturers  of 
food  products  have  established  depart¬ 
ments  of  chemical  research  and  con¬ 
trol.” 

The  Hills  Brothers  Company  has 
such  a  department  devoted  to  chemi¬ 
cal  and  bacteriological  control,  re¬ 
search,  and  chemical  engineering. 
Chemical  control  has  to  do  with  the 
examination  of  the  supplies  and  mate¬ 
rials  which  enter  into  the  finished 
product,  research  to  the  development 
of  new  products,  and  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  with  the  installation  of  new, 
and  improvement  of,  manufacturing 
methods. 

The  protection  against  contamina¬ 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  waste  due 
to  spoilage  is  an  important  element  in 
any  large  food  manufacturing  plant. 
As  practically  all  cases  of  spoilage  are 
portance  of  careful  bacteriological 
due  to  invasion  by  bacteria,  the  im- 
studies  is  at  once,  apparent. 

A  properly  organized  scientific  de¬ 
partment  will  have  contact  not  only 
with  the  operating  end  of  the  business 
alone  but  with  the  sales,  advertising 
and  purchasing  departments.  ‘‘Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,”  continued  the 
chemist,  “in  every  place  where  there  is 
a  desire  to  progress,  there  has  been 
considerable  development  along  the 
lines  of  chemical  engineering  and 
manufacturing  methods.” 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  in 
came  a  young  mechanic  asking  advice 
about  installing  a  machine  that  is  to 
help  in  developing  toothsome  dainties 
from  the  by-products  of  the  Drome¬ 
dary  specialties. 

Mr.  Tice  was  educated  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  holds  the  degrees  of  B.S. 
and  M.S.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  holding  the  position  of  chief 
chemist  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  He  was  also  a  collaborating 
chemist  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,’ 
Washington. 

One  feels  that  here  is  a  man  who 
knows  his  work  and  one  who  stands 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  activities 
calculated  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  consumers 
may  have  an  increasing  number  of  op¬ 


portunities  to  observe  the  great  pains 
expended  in  their  behalf  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  chemist,  since  this  would  go 
far  toward  broadening  the  knowledge 
of  our  standard  food  products. 

This  laboratory  visit  brought  an¬ 
other  thought. 

The  field  of  industrial  chemistry  is 
a  broad  one  and  horate  economists 
might  do  well  to  keep  it  in  mind  when 
advising  students  concerning  vocation¬ 
al  choices.  Systematic  field  trips  to 
industrial  laboratories  might  easily  be 
the  means  of  developing  individual 
aptitudes,  thus  bringing  to  the  field  of 
food  chemistry  those  specially  fitted  to 
carry  forward  projects  in  food  stan¬ 
dards  as  they  affect  public  health. 

Co-operation  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Food  Ad¬ 
vertising 

ACCORDING  to  a  writer  in  ‘‘Bak¬ 
ing  Technology”  the  recent 
Bread  and  Milk  Week  conducted 
by  the  bakers  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  led 
to  permanent  public  interest  in  Read¬ 
ing’s  undernourished  school  children. 

The  bakers  selected  a  group  of  un¬ 
derfed  children  and  employed  a  dieti¬ 
tian  to  supervise  for  these  children  a 
diet,  the  chief  elements  of  which  were 
bread,  milk  and  fresh  butter. 

The  experiment  was  so  successful 
that  The  Conference  Table  is  led  to 
suggest  a  wider  application  of  the 
idea. 

• 

Why  not  a  series  of  these  feeding 
experiments,  conducted  by  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  various  cities? 

Each  Chamber  of  Commerce  might 
plan  the  project  so  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  ALL  foods  should  be  represent¬ 
ed,  thus  featuring  the  place  that  each 
foodstuff  has  in  a  well  rounded  dietary. 
Could  any  team  work  be  stronger  or 
more  productive  of  real  public  good. 

The  groups  of  children  might  be  se¬ 
lected  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
chief  welfare  organizations,  while 
prominent  physicians  interested  in 
child  health  could  no  doubt  be  found 
to  give  their  services  as  an  advisory 
board  and  the  expenses,  salary  of  die¬ 
titian,  etc.,  would  be  small  compared 
with  the  widespread  good  that  would 
be  accomplished,  both  in  helping  the 
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this  pi'oduct  in  Cleveland.  The  booth 
itself  represented  a  huge  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  first  page  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
from  which  the  center  had  been  torn 
and  all  these  products  neatly  arranged 
on  shelves  in  this  opening.  It  was 
good  enough  to  win  the  second  prize 
of  $100. 

Grocers  from  all  over  the  country, 
of  course,  recognized  familiar  pack¬ 
ages — the  comment  was  frequently 
made  “Why,  you’ve  got  a  complete 
grocery  store  here,’’  which  it  indeed 
was,  since  the  majority  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  advertised,  and  if  ad¬ 


vertised  in  Cleveland  “they’re  all  in 
the  Plain  Dealer.” 

It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  press  of  the  country  would 
gladly  co-operate  in  a  series  of  dietary 
advertising  such  as  is  outlined  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 

Here  is  an  outline  plan  for  such  an 
experiment: 


Co-operative  Food  Advertising,  Any 
City,  Any  Spite 


Organizers  of  Project.  The  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  full 
charge  of  organizing  the  project,  rais¬ 
ing  funds,  selecting  site  for  carrying 
out  experiment,  inviting  the  health 
department  to  sponsor  the  plan  and 
informing  the  press  of  progress  made. 
These  various  details  to  be  carried  out 
through  committees  of  public  spirited 
citizens. 

Co-operating  Agenciees,  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  of  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  milk,  cheese,  meat,  eggs,  fruit, 

vegetables,  and 
in  short  ALL 

foodstuffs  needed 
to  make  up  a 
healthful  diet. 

Outside  Con¬ 
tacts.  A  group  of 
underfed  children 
to  be  selected  by 
the  local  relief 
organizations;  an 
advisory  medical 
board  to  be  made 
up  of  local  physi¬ 
cians;  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  lo¬ 
cal  women’s  clubs 
to  be  invited  to 
help  in  develop¬ 
ing  plans;  the 
technical  educa¬ 
tional  institutions 
to  be  invited  to 
aid  in  summariz¬ 
ing  data  and  in 
analyzing  the  da¬ 
ta  so  as  to  make 
best  use  thereof 
in  spreading  in¬ 
formation  as  to 
results. 

Dietary  Work. 

The  dietary  work 
to  be  in  charge  of 
a  competent  dieti¬ 
tian,  and  the  experiment  to  be  so  plan¬ 
ned  that  the  time  element,  ages  of 
children,  physical  condition,  etc.,  be 
duly  considered,  so  that  the  work 
shall  be  on  a  truly  scientific  basis. 

What  city  will  be  the  first  to  insti¬ 
tute  food  advertising  for  the  public 
health’s  sake? 
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children  and  in  good,  honest  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  type  for  every  man¬ 
ufacturer  represented. 

The  data  compiled  from  such  exper¬ 
iments  would  be  priceless  as  a  basis 
for  developing  future  cooperation. 
State  Colleges  and  other  home  econ¬ 
omics  institutions  would  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  giving  advice  as 
to  the  best  methods  for  extending  the 
work. 

Naturally  in  such  a  scneme  public¬ 
ity  would  be  of  primary  importance. 
That  the  press  is  already  interested  in 
developing  good  advertising  along 
constructive  lines  is  shown  by  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  prize 
winning  booth  re¬ 
cently  set  up  by 
the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  National 
Retail  Grocers’ 

Association  met 
in  convention  in 
Cleveland  during 
the  week  of  June 
26.  A  feature  of 
this  meeting  was 
the  “show”  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  grocers’  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Win- 
ton  Hotel,  con¬ 
vention  head¬ 
quarters.  Nation¬ 
al  manufacturers 
as  well  as  local 
were  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  has  always 
been  the  feeling 
of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  that 
there  are  a  good¬ 
ly  number  of  gro¬ 
cers  who  fail  to 
appreciate  the 
amount  of  sell¬ 
ing  that  is  done  for  them  and  the  im¬ 
portant  part  the  newspaper  plays.  To 
visualize  this  cooperation  to  the  gro¬ 
cer  the  Plain  Dealer  displayed  in  its 
booth  a  package  of  every  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  store  product  that  is  now  being 
advertised  in  its  columns  or  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  was  carried  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  during  the  last  campaign  on 


These  Well-Known  Products 
Are  Advertised  Regularly  In  The 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
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Extensive  Program  for  Chemical  Society  Convention 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Pittsburgh  section, 
Sept.  4  to  9,  at  the  William  Penn  Ho¬ 
tel,  Pittsburgh.  The  program  calls 
for  registration,  a  council  meeting  and 
entertainment  on  Monday:  addresses 
of  welcome,  several  papers  and  fur¬ 
ther  entertainment  on  Tuesday;  divi¬ 
sional  meetings  and  entertainment  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday;  and  infor¬ 
mal  inspections  and  excursions  to  in¬ 


dustrial  plants  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  It  is  pointed  out  that  members 
attending  the  convention  may  contin¬ 
ue  on  to  New  York  to  the  National  Ex¬ 
position  of  Chemical  Industries,  open 
from  Sept.  11  to  16. 

Among  the  papers  of  interest  to  the 
food  industry,  which  will  be  presented, 
is  a  joint  symposium  held  by  the  bio¬ 
logical  and  agricultural  and  food 
chemistry  divisions  on  the  subject  of 
“Fatty  Foods,”  with  Dr.  David  Wes¬ 


son  as  chairman.  Papers  dealing  with 
the  preparation,  purification,  digesti¬ 
bility,  adulteration,  etc.,  of  various 
fatty  foods  are  expected  for  this  sym¬ 
posium.  Vitamine  papers  will  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  secretary  of  the  division  of 
“Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry”  is 
C.  S.  Brinton,  134  South  Second 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  division  of  “Biological  Chemis¬ 
try”  is  J.  S.  Hughes,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Yeast 
Grown  in  Vitamin  e-Free  Media 

By  JUANITA  E.  DARRAH,  M.  S.  A.  M. 

Research  Specialist  in  Nutrition  for  the  State  of  Florida 


Z"'  ERTAIN  physiological  chemists 
^  have  for  some  time  been  at  work 
on  the  theory  that  the  vitamine  con¬ 
tent  of  a  nutrient  solution  might  be 
measured  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  yeast  cells  will  grow  when 
placed  in  the  solution.  The  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  growth  of  yeast  are  so 
numerous,  however,  that  yeast  growth 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  conclusive 
test  of  the  quantity  of  vitamine  B 
present  in  any  solution.  Among  the 
investigators  who  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fact  are  Souza.  McCollum, 
Nelson,  Fulmer,  Cessna  and  Sherwood. 

Treatment  with  alkali  destroys  the 
water  soluble  B  vitamine  but  does  not 
impair  extracts  of  wheat  or  alfalfa  as 
yeast  growth  stimulants.  Evidently 
the  stimulant  is  not  water  soluble  B. 

MacDonald  and  McCollum,  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  growing  yeast  for  several 
months  in  a  vitamine-free  medium. 
This  was  accomplished  by  securing 
an  infinite  dilution  of  any  vitamine 
material  which  could  have  been  car¬ 
ried  with  the  original  inoculation  of 
the  yeast.  Their  vitamine  free  medi¬ 
um  was  adopted  in  our  experiments 
with  the  addition  of  a  higher  concen¬ 
tration  of  sugar. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  laboratory 
piocesses  which  we  adopted  have  been 
included  in  a  recently  published  paper. 

Our  experiments  also  included  work 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  vita- 
mines  fat  soluble  A  and  water  solu¬ 
ble  B  and  water  soluble  C  may  be  syn¬ 
thesized  by  yeast. 

To  test  yeast  for  content  of  fat  sol¬ 
uble  A  rats  were  fed  the  following  ra¬ 
tion: 

Rolled  oats  40  gins. 

Casein  15 
Gelatin  10 

Salts  3.7  (McCollum’s  No.  185  ) 

Dextrin  31.3 


100 

This  ration  is  free  from  fat  soluble 
A  vitamine.  The  eyes  of  the  animals 
became  very  sore  and  the  conclusion 
was,  after  replacing  the  dextrin  with 
an  equivalent  weight  of  yeast  with  no 
beneficial  results,  that  yeast  will  not 
synthesize  the  fat  soluble  A  vitamine. 

In  testing  for  water  soluble  B  vita¬ 
mine  the  ration  was: 


Casein 

18 

Salts 

3.7 

Agar  agar 

2 

Dextrin 

71.3 

Butter  Fat 

5 

Left  on  this  diet  for  four  weeks  the 
rats  became  nearly  stationary  in 
weight.  At  that  time  2  per  cent  of 
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yeast  was  incorporated  in  the  diet. 
One  rat  died  of  polyneuritis.  It  took 
the  rats  a  long  time  to  get  back  to 
normal.  The  consumption  of  yeast 
ration  was  good. 

In  testing  for  water  soluble  C  two 
guinea  pigs  were  fed  on  the  ration 
following: 


Soy  beans  cooked 

60% 

Wheat  germ 

10 

Casein 

10 

NaCl 

1 

CaCo3 

2 

Maize 

12 

Butter  fat 

3 

Cod  liver  oil 

2 

100% 

This  is  a  scurvy  diet  and  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  the  disease  the  pigs  were 
given  1  gram  each  of  moist  yeast  with 
a  medicine  dropper  daily.  After  elev¬ 
en  days  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  yeast  had  helped  him  to  resist  the 
disease. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was 
that  bargained  on  to  determine  the 
presence  of  amono  acids  in  yeast. 

T0  sum  up  the  results  of  all  the  ex¬ 
periments  the  conclusions  were: 

1.  Yeast  may  be  grown  in  vita¬ 
mine  free  media  through  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  transfers. 

2.  Yeast  grown  in  this  way  con¬ 
tains  protein  and  nitrogeneous  bases 
of  undoubted  nutritive  value. 


3.  Evidence  of  dietetic  value  due 
to  vitamine  content  of  yeast  ipse 
facto  is  not  substantiated. 

4.  Yeast  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
active  synthesizer  of  vitamines  from 
other  materials. 

5.  There  was  only  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  vitamine  B 
and  none  of  vitamines  B  and  C  in 
yeast  grown  in  vitamine  free. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  deficien¬ 
cy  in  the  dietary  of  this  section  is  the 
rather  limited  quantity  of  milk  con¬ 
sumed.  This  applies  more  especially 
to  certain  rural  communities. 

The  experiment  to  illustrate  this 
point  was  conducted  with  albino  rats. 
A  basal  diet  was  fed  which  contained 
rice,  grits,  salt  pork,  sweet  potatoes, 
cane  syrup,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  collards.  One  group  of  animals  was 
fed  this  monotonous  “cracker  diet” 
without  milk.  To  one  group  was  giv¬ 
en  in  addition  whole  milk  powder 
equivalent  to  one  glass  of  milk  per  day 
calculated  on  basis  of  the  calories  pro¬ 
vided  by  milk,  when  one  glass  of  milk 
per  day  is  taken  by  the  average  child 
of  five  years.  To  a  third  group  of  ani¬ 
mals,  a  ration  supplemented  by  whole 
milk  powder  equivalent  to  one  quart  of 
milk  in  the  dietary  of  a  child  of  five. 

A  great  difference  was  observed  in 
i  ate  of  growth,  adult  size,  appearance 
and  behavior  of  the  rats  on  these  differ¬ 
ent  rations.  The  group  receiving  milk 
equivalent  to  one  glass  per  day  were 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  other 
two  groups.  Behavior  was  normal. 
Those  rats  which  got  no  milk  were 
stunted,  rough  coated  and  of  vicious 
and  neivous  disposition.  They  showed 
a  tendency  to  have  scaly,  bloody  ears 
and  tail.  The  live  animals  were  sent  to 
the  county  and  state  fairs  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  nutrition  booths.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  was  thus  aroused  in  the 
topic  of  milk  consumption.  They  were 
also  used  to  illustrate  lectures  to 
groups  of  school  children. 


Extravagance  Keep  Prices  High 

Get  our  heads  out  of  the  clouds,  get 
back  to  earth  and  eliminate  all  ex¬ 
travagance  and  waste,”  says  Director 
James  Foust  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  “Based  upon  actual  observation 
in  handling  the  food  problems  of  the 
State,  we  are  living  in  an  abnormal  at¬ 
mosphere  and  while  there  may  be  pi’of- 
iteering  by  some  of  our  dealers,  yet 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  rests  with 
us  and  extravagance  and  waste  are  our 
greatest  faults.” 
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"The  Vitamine  Hysteria" 

"  A  VITAMINE  hysteria  is  sweeping  the  country,”  declared 
Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  was 
a  witness  in  the  Senate  committee  hearing  on  the  Voigt  bill, 
which  aims  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  filled  milk  compounds.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  also  a  witness,  concurred  in  this 
view. 

These  statements  support  the  opinion  which  has  been 
freely  expressed  on  previous  occasions  by  The  American 
Food  Journal  that  too  much  stress  is  being  placed  by  many 
food  producers  and  others  in  the  advertising  and  sale  of 
products  supposedly  of  high  vitamine  content. 

Expert  witnesses  at  the  Washington  hearing  reiterated 
what  has  repeatedly  been  declared  by  eminent  food  scient¬ 
ists,  namely  that  in  a  diet  for  adults,  who  presumably  do 
not  require  vitamines  to  the  extent  that  growing  children 
do,  a  balanced  ration  is  ample  protection  against  the  so- 
called  deficiency  diseases.  As  for  infants,  it  was  clearly 
brought  out  at  the  filled  milk  hearing  by  Dr.  McCollum 
and  others  that  cases  of  rickets  have  developed  in  children 
that  were  breast-fed  and  also  among  those  fed  on  fluid 
milk  and  that  fluid  milk,  of  itself,  does  not  always  afford 
all  of  the  protection  required  by  infants,  cod  liver  oil, 
orange  juice  and  tomato  juice  often  being  added  in  cases 
of  malnutrition. 

Dr.  McCollum  laid  stress,  however,  on  the  point  that  the, 
customary  adult  diet  is  composed  too  largely  of  meat,  bread, 
potatoes  and  sugar,  and  that  these  foods,  while  of  them¬ 
selves  valuable,  are  not  a  proper  diet  when  not  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  foods,  among  which  he  mentioned  milk 
and  leafy  vegetables  in  particular. 

The  various  hearings  which  have  been  held  in  the  past 
year  or  two  by  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  on  filled 
milk  legislation  have  at  least  served  to  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  work  which  food  scientists  are  doing  for  human 
welfare.  These  scientists  may  differ  on  points  which  to 
the  layman  may  appear  insignificant,  but  in  the  main  their 
views  on  the  general  proposition  of  proper  nutrition  vary 
slightly,  if  at  all,  and  they  have  contributed  much  from 
their  store  of  knowledge  which  if  presented  in  the  usual 
form  of  technical  books  would  not  have  become  so  thor¬ 
oughly  impressed  upon  the  public. 

Even  as  the  public  should  be  further  educated,  so  should 
the  food  manufacturer  take  heed  of  the  newest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  science  of  nutrition.  By  so  doing  he  will 
learn  not  to  make  unwarranted  claims  for  his  product 
which  cannot  be  supported  by  scientific  fact.  If  he  were 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutri¬ 
tion  he  would  not  make  the  rash  assertion,  as  has  one  cer¬ 
eal  manufacturer  recently  in  high-priced  periodical  adver¬ 
tising,  that  his  cereal  eaten  three  times  a  day  constitutes 
a  perfect  diet,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

No  one  food — not  even  mlilk,  despite  the  claims  which 
the  milk  people  make  for  it — is  a  perfect  food.  This  state¬ 
ment  has  also  been  reiterated  so  many  times  that  its  real 
significance  should  begin  to  impress  itself  upon  more  food 
•  manufacturers.  All  GOOD  foods  are  needed  in  the  human 
dietary,  in  their  proper  proportions,  and  this  fact,  sooner 
or  later,  should  become  so  thoroughly  impressed  on  our 
minds  that  food  producers  of  one  group  will  see  the  folly 


of  attempting  to  increase  the  consumption  of  their  own 
product  by  tearing  down  the  value  of  another  product  that 
is  not  a  competitor  in  the  real  sense. 

The  spirit  of  antagonism  which  has  grown  up  in  recent 
years  among  various  food  producing  groups  is  painful  and 
unnecessary.  We  may  not  hope  for  that  utopian  day  when 
food  manufacturers  will  reconcile  their  supposedly  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  and  work  together  for  the  common  good,  but 
we  do  believe  the  time  will  come  when  food  producers  will 
work  together  in  more  friendly  competition  and  not  with 
that  spirit  of  antagonism  which  animates  some  of  these 
groups  today. 


The  Voigt  Bill 

N  all  probability  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which 
has  been  conducting  hearings  recently  on  the  Voigt  bill, 
designed  to  prohibit  interstate  shipments  of  filled  milk 
compounds,  will  not  be  considered  at  this  sitting  of  the 
Senate,  which  will  probably  conclude  its  session  with  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  tariff  measure.  But  eventually — probably  at 
the  next  session — the  report  will  go  before  the  Senate  for 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  measure. 

We  have  watched  these  hearings  closely,  and  also  have 
paid  close  attention  to  previous  hearings,  which  have  been 
held  by  State  Legislatures,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  of  evidence  against  filled  milk  compounds  to 
justify  National  legislation.  The  vitamine  theory  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  upon  which  the  proponents  of  the  bill  pin  their  faith, 
is  not  yet  well  enough  understood,  as  most  of  the  food 
scientists  who  testified  have  declared,  to  warrant  such 
legislation. 

Having  no  axe  to  grind  in  the  matter,  but  desiring  that 
simple  justice  shall  be  done  in  the  interest  of  lood  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributers  and  consumers,  we  urge  every  reader 
of  The  American  Food  Journal  to  write  at  once  to  his 
Senator,  calling  attention  to  the  grave  danger  of  enacting 
legislation  of  this  character  in  the  interest  of  a  single  in¬ 
dustry,  the  dairy  industry,  which  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  at  least,  should  welcome  the  advent  of  skim  milk 
compounds  as  a  new  outlet  for  its  products  and  to  utilize 
the  large  quantities  of  skim  milk  that  now  go  to  waste. 

As  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Aggers,  an  economist  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  stated  to  the  sub-committee,  ‘‘those  who 
fear  that  the  sale  of  milk  compounds  will  hurt  the  dairy 
business  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  similar  eco¬ 
nomic  situations.  *  *  *  In  my  opinion,  the  dairy  industry 
should  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  compound 
business.” 

A  potentially  great  industry  will  be  killed  off  if  this  bill 
becomes  law  and  a  wholesome  and  cheap  food  product, 
admitted  as  such  by  food  scientists,  will  be  taken  from 
those  who  can  ill  afford  to  buy  whole  milk  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  it. 


Announcement 

Part  IV.  of  “Food  Flavors:  Their  Source,  Composition  and 
Adulteration,”  by  J.  W.  Sale  and  W.  W.  Skinner  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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Senate  Makes  Numerous  Changes  in 

Food  Tariffs 

Specific  Rates  Increased  But  Retention  of  Ad  Valorem  Schedule  Not 
Based  Upon  American  Valuation  Makes  for  Lower  Duties 


THE  Senate  has  completed  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  agricultural  sche¬ 
dule  of  the  McCumber-Fordney 
tariff  bill,  and  it  is  now  possible  for 
the  food  industry  to  see  lust  how  the 
Senate  differs  from  the  House  as  to 
the  protection  which  should  be  afford¬ 
ed.  A  large  number  of  changes  were 
made  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  and  considerable 
time  was  devoted  to  their  discussion. 
After  being  passed  by  the  Senate, 
probably  early  in  August,  the  bill  will 
go  to  a  conference  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  where  agreements  will  be 
made  as  to  what  changes  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  when  the  measure  is  finally 
passed. 

The  Washington  Bureau  of  The 
American  Food  Journal  has  compiled 
the  following  comparison  of  Senate 
and  House  rates  on  the  items  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  industry,  where  changes 
were  made,  the  Senate  rate  being 
given  first: 

Bacon,  hams  and  shoulders,  2  cents 
per  pound  (House  rate  1  1-4  cents  per 
pound;  lord  compounds  and  lard  sub¬ 
stitutes,  5  cents  per  pound  House 
rate;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Reindeer  meat,  veniso'n  and  other 
game  (except  birds)  not  specially  pro¬ 
vided  for.  4  cents  per  pound  (House 
bill;  reindeer  meat,  2  0  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem;  venison  and  other  game  not 
specially  provided  for,  11-2  cents  per 
pound). 

Meats,  fresh,  prepared  or  preserved, 


not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (House  bill;  sausage  cas¬ 
ings,  weasands,  intestines,  bladders, 
tendons  and  integuments,  not  special¬ 
ly  provided  for;  meats,  fresh,  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved,  not  specially  pro¬ 
vided  for,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Milk  paragraph:  Cream  powder,  six 
cents  per  pound  (House  rate,  8  cents 
per  pound).  The  Senate  also  included 
other  butter  substitutes  with  oleomar¬ 
garine,  dutiable  in  both  bills  at  8 
cents  per  pound. 

Cheese,  and  substitutes  thereof,  5 
cents  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (House  bill; 
cheese,  valued  at  less  than  30  cents 
per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  valued 
at  30  cents  or  more  per  pound,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  cheese  substitutes, 
5  cents  per  pound. 

Birds,  dead,  dressed  or  undressed: 
Poultry,  6  cents  per  pound  (House 
rate,  4  cents  per  pound);  all  other,  8 
cents  per  pound  (House  rate,  20  per 
cent  ad  valoremi) ;  all  the  foregoing, 
prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner 
and  not  specially  provided  for,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (House  rate,  22  per 
cent  ad  valorem ) . 

Eggs  of  poultry,  in  the  shell,  8 
cents  per  dozen  (House  rate,  6  cents 
per  dozen);  whole  eggs,  egg  yolk,  and 
egg  albumen,  frozen  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
pared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially 
provided  for,  6  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate,  4  cents  per  pound); 
dried  whole  eggs,  dried  egg  yolk,  and 
dried  egg  albumen,  18  cents  per 


pound  (House  rate,  15  cents  per 
pound). 

Honey,  3  cents  per  pound  (House 
rate,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound). 

Sea  Food  Rates 

Dried  fish,  salted  or  unsalted,  1  1-4 
cents  per  pound  (House  rate,  4  3-4 
cents  per  pound);  the  Senate  provid¬ 
ed  a  rate  of  2  1-2  cents  per  pound  for 
smoked  herring,  skinned  or  boned. 

Herring  and  mackerel,  picked  or 
salted,  whether  or  not  boned,  1  cent 
per  pound  (House  rate,  1  1-2  cents 
per  pound). 

Fish  (except  shellfish),  by  what¬ 
ever  name  known,  packed  in  oil  or  in 
oil  and  other  substances,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (House  rate,  2  6  per  cent 
ad  valorem);  all  fish  (except  shell¬ 
fish),  pickled,  salted,  smoked,  kipper¬ 
ed,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served  (except  in  oil  or  in  oil  and 
other  substances),  25  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem  (House  rate,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem). 

Crab  meat  and  lobster  meat,  packed 
in  ice  or  frozen,  or  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served  in  any  manner,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (House  rate,  crab  meat,  2  6 
per  cent  ad  valorem);  fish  paste  and 
fish  sauce,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(House  rate  28  per  cent  ad  valorem)  ; 
caviar  and  other  fish  roe,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (House  rate  28  per  cent 
ad  valorem). 

Rates  on  Cereals 

Barley,  20  cents  per  bushel  (House 
rate,  15  cents  per  bushel);  buckwheat, 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  (House  rate 
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30  cents  per  hundred  pounds);  corn 
or  maize,  including  cracked  corn,  20 
cents  per  bushel  of  5  0  pounds  (House 
rate,  15  cents  per  bushel);  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  noodles,  and  similar  ali¬ 
mentary  pastes,  2  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate  1  1-2  cents  per  pound). 

Oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,  15  cents 
per  bushel  of  32  pounds  (House  rate 
10  cents  per  bushel);  unhulled  ground 
oats,  45  cents  per  100  pounds  (House 
rate  32  cents  per  100  pounds);  oat¬ 
meal,  rolled  oats,  cat  grits  and  similar 
oat  products,  9  0  cents  per  100  pounds 
(House  rate,  60  cents  per  100  pounds). 

Paddy  or  rough  rice,  1  cent  per 
pound  (House  rate,  three-eighths  of 
one  cent  per  pound)  ;  rye,  15  cents  per 
bushel  of  5  6  pounds  (House  rate,  10 
cents  per  bushel):  rye  flour  and  meal, 
45  cents  per  100  pounds  (House  rate, 
30  cents  per  10u);  wheat.  30  cents 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds  (House  rate, 
25  rents  per  bushel);  wheat  flour, 
semoline,  crushed  or  cracked  wheat 
and  similar  wheat  products  not  spe¬ 
cially  provided  for,  7  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  (House  rate,  50  cents  per 
100). 

Cereal  breakfast  foods,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (House  rate,  17  per  cent 
ad  valorem);  biscuits,  wafers,  cake, 
cakes  and  similar  baked  articles,  and 
puddings,  whether  or  not  containing 
chocolate,  nuts,  fruits  or  confection¬ 
ery,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (House 
rate,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  30  cents  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds  (House  rate,  25 
cents  per  bushel).  The  Senate  insert¬ 
ed  a  new  paragraph:  “Apricots,  green, 
ripe,  dried,  or  in  brine,  one-half  of  1 
cent  per  pound;  otherwise  prepared 
or  preserved,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.” 

Berries,  edible,  in  their  natural 
condition  or  in  brine,  1  1-4  cents  per 
pound  (House  rate,  1  cent  per  pound) ; 
dried,  desiccated  or  evaporated,  2  1-2 
cents  per  pound  in  both  bills;  other¬ 
wise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not 
specially  provided  for,  35  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem  (House  rate,  20  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem). 

Cherries,  in  their  natural  state  or 
in  brine,  2  cents  per  pound  (House 
rate,  1  1-2  cents  per  pound);  mara¬ 
schino  cherries  and  cherries  prepared 
or  preserved  in  any  manner,  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (House  rate,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem). 

Cider,  5  cents  per  gallon  (House 
rate,  10  cents  per  gallon). 

Fruits  amd  By-Products 

Citron  and  citron  peel,  candied  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  5 
cents  per  pound  (House  rate,  4  cents 
per  pound  ) ;  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
crude,  dried,  or  in  brine,  2  cents  per 
pound;  candied  or  otherwise  prepared 
or  preserved,  5  cents  per  pound 
(House  bill:  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
crude,  or  in  brine,  candied  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared  or  preserved  2  cents  per 
pound) . 

Figs,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(House  rate,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ; 


dates,  fresh  or  dried,  1  cent  per 
pound;  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(House  rate,  dates,  1  cent  per  pound) ; 
raisins,  2  1-2  cents  per  pound  (House 
rate,  2  cents  per  pound).  The  Senate 
also  provided  a  rate  of  2  cents  per 
pound  for  currants,  Zante  or  other. 
Grapefruit,  one-half  cent  per  pound 
(House  rate,  1  cent  per  pound). 

Peaches  and  pears,  dried,  .desiccated 
or  evaporated,  2  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate,  1  cent  per  pound);  oth¬ 
erwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not 
specially  provided  for,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (House  rate,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem). 

Pineapples,  22  1-2  cents  per  crate 
of  one  and  ninety-six  one-hundredths 
cubic  feet;  in  bulk,  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  each;  candied,  crystallized,  or 
glaced,  4  0  per  cent  ad  valorem;  oth¬ 
erwise  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  2  cents  per  pound  (House 
bill:  Pineapples,  three-fourths  of  one 
cent  each;  prepared  or  preserved  in 
any  manner,  3  3-4  cents  per  pound)  ; 
plums,  not  specially  provided  for,  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (House  rate,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Paragraph  7  48:  All  jellies,  jams, 
marmalades  and  fruit  butters,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (House  bill:  Pickled 
fruits  and  nuts  and  sauces  of  all  kinds, 
not  specially  provided  for;  comfits, 
sweetmeats  and  all  jellies,  jams,  mar¬ 
malades,  fruit  butters  and  similar 
products,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Fruits,  not  specially  provided  for, 
and  mixtures  of  two  or  more  fruits, 
prepared  or  preserved,  4  0  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (House  rate,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem) . 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  5  cents  per 
pound  (House  rate,  4  cents  per 
pound);  shelled  15  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate,  12  cents  per  pound):  co¬ 
conut  meat,  shredded  or  desiccated,  or 
similarly  prepared,  2  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate  4  1-2  cents  per  pound); 
walnuts,  not  shelled,  4  cents  per 
pound  (House  rate  2  1-2  cents  per 
pound);  shelled,  12  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate,  7  1-2  cents  per  pound); 
pecans,  unshelled,  3  cents  per  pound 
(House  rate,  1  cent  per  pound);  shell¬ 
ed,  6  cents  per  pound  (House  rate,  2 
cents  per  pound).  The  Senate  also 
provided  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem  for  edible  nuts,  pickled  or  oth¬ 
erwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not 
specially  provided  for. 

Mushrooms,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(House  rate,  33  1-3  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem);  peas,  green  or  dried,  1  cent 
per  pound  (House  rate,  75  cents  per 
100  pounds);  peas,  split,  1  1-4  cents 
per  pound  (House  rate,  1  cent  per 
pound)  ;  onions  1  cent  per  pound 
(House  rate,  75  cents  per  hundred’ 
pounds);  white  or  Irish  potatoes,  58 
cents  per  100  pounds  (House  rate,  42 
cents  per  100  pounds);  dried,  dehy¬ 
drated  or  desiccated  potatoes,  2  3-4 
cents  per  pound  (House  rate,  3  1-2 
cents  per  pound);  potato  flour,  3 
cents  per  pound  (House  rate  1  1-2 

cents  per  pound). 


Tomato  paste,  45  per  cent  ad  valor¬ 
em  (House  rate,  28  per  cent  ad  valor¬ 
em)  ;  tomatoes,  prepared  or  preserved 
in  any  manner,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (House  rate,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem);  vegetables,  in  their  natural 
state,  not  specially  provided  for,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (House  rate,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem). 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened  or 
unsweetened,  powdered  or  otherwise 
prepared,  valued  at  20  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  1  cent  per  pound;  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  20  cents  per  pound, 
2  cents  per  pound;  cacao  butter,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (House  bill: 
Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened  or  un¬ 
sweetened,  powdered,  or  otherwise 
prepared,  17  1-2  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  not  less  than  2  cents  per  pound; 
cacao  butter,  3  1-2  cents  per  pound)  ; 
ginger  root,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(House  rate,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem). 
The  Senate  inserted  a  paragraph  mak¬ 
ing  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  dutia¬ 
ble  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and 
tapioca  flake  or  pearl,  three-fourths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  ad  valorem 
duties  as  provided  by  the  House  is  in 
effect  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  since 
the  House  ad  valorem  rates  were 
based  upon  the  American  valuation  of 
the  commodity,  while  all  Senate  ad  va- 
lorems  are  based,  as  in  the  present 
law,  upon  the  foreign  valuation. 


Price  Maintenance 

A  S  a  result  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Beech  Nut  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  case,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  dismissed,  without  prejudice 
to  its  right  to  institute  new  proceed¬ 
ings,  a  number  of  formal  complaints 
which  have  been  on  file  for  some  time 
involving  price  maintenance. 

Included  in  the  food  companies 
whose  cases  have  been  dismissed  are 
the  Ward  Baking  Company,  New 
York;  General  Chemical  Company, 
New  York  (baking  powder)  ;  H.  L. 
Hildreth  Company,  Boston  (confec¬ 
tionery);  Massachusetts  Chocolate 
Company,  Boston  (confectionery); 
Crescent  Manufacturing  Company,  Se¬ 
attle  (baking  powder,  tea,  etc.);  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

These  cases,  the  commission  stated, 
involve  resale  price  maintenance  and 
were  suspended  by  the  commission  to 
await  the  determination  of  the  Beech 
Nut  Packing  case. 

The  commission  has  instructed  its 
chief  examiner  to  institute  a  new  in¬ 
quiry  with  respect  to  each  of  the  dis¬ 
missed  cases  and,  if  it  appeared  that 
violations  of  the  law  were  found  to 
exist  within  the  meaning  of  the  Beech 
Nut  decision,  to  report  the  facts  to  the 
commission  for  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  new  complaints  should 
be  issued. 


Experts  Disagree  at  Filled  Milk  Hearing 

Conflicting  Opinions  Presented  in  Testimony  Before  Senate 

Committee  on, Voigt  Bill 


CHARGES  that  the  Voigt  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  shipment  of  filled  milk 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is 
part  of  a  trade  fight  calculated  to  put 
the  manufacturers  of  milk  compounds 
out  of  business  were  aired  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  dining  a  hearing  in  Washington 
held  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee,  composed  of 
Senators  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Kendrick,  of  Wyoming.  While  the 
hearings  consumed  several  days  the 
time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  going  over 
ground  covered  before  and  in  airing 
the  charges  made  by  Alfred  R.  Urion, 
an  attorney  representing  the  Hebe 
Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Urion  was  one  of  the  first  wit¬ 
nesses  to  be  heard  by  the  sub-comi- 
mittee  and  made  flat  charges  that  the 
legislation  against  milk  was  fostered 
by  the  Borden  Company  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  putting  the  Hebe  Company, 
its  principal  competitor,  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  declared  that  when  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  concluded  he  believed  that  the 
committee  would  send  the  data  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  investi¬ 
gation  as  the  action  of  the  Borden 
Company  would  be  found  do  come 
within  the  unfair  practices  which  the 
commission  was  established  to  wipe 
out.  He  asserted  that  the  proposed 
legislation  was  class  and  sectional  leg¬ 
islation;  that  it  had  been  fostered  by 
certain  dairy  interests  backed  by  the 
Borden  Company;  that  Congress  had 
been  asked  to  legislate  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  one  manufacturer  in  order  to 
put  another  out  of  business,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  trade  fight 
in  which  there  had  been  widespread 
propaganda  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  the  legislation  was  intended  to 
protect  the  babies  of  the  country. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  had  been  given 
no  notice  of  the  hearing  held  June  29, 
Mr.  Urion  told  the  committee,  and  the 
notice  of  the  hearing  set  for  July  7 
reached  them  in  Chicago  only  the  night 
before  the  hearing  was  to  be  held, 
too  late  for  them  to  be  present.  Mr. 
Urion  charged  that  the  Voigt  bill  had 
been  prepared  under  the  guidance  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Borden  Conrpany, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  bill  had  been 
so  worded  that  it  would  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  Borden’s  Chocolate  Malted 
Milk  since  that  product  was  choco¬ 
late-colored  and  “not  in  the  semblance 
of  milk.”  This,  he  declared,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  show  that  the  bill 
was  intended  primarily  to  get  Hebe  off 
the  market. 

Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Oppose  Bill 
The  cotton  seed  crushers  of  the 
United  States  fear  that  the  Voigt  bill 


A  Digest  of  Food  Scientists’  and 
Medical  Men’s  Views  on  Filled 
Milk  Legislation 

Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York:  “While  I  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  filled  milk  as  a  food  for  in¬ 
fants — although  it  probably  would 
not  injure  them  if  used  for  a  time — 
neither  would  I  recommend  any  con¬ 
densed  milk  containing  sugar,  or 
evaporated  milk.  Skimmed  milk  is 
a  good  food,  but  not  a  complete 
food.” 

Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson,  University  of 
Chicago:  “Skimmed  milk  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  and  the  proteins  of 
milk,  which  it  contains,  are  as  valu¬ 
able  from  a  food  point  of  view  as 
the  fats  of  milk.  The  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  hamper  the 
use  of  a  vast  quantity  of  skimmed 
milk  for  food  purposes  would  be 
detrimental  rather  than  helpful  to 
the  public  health.” 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Aggers,  economist 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York: 

“I  can  see  no  economic  reason  why 
skim  milk  compounds  should  be  leg¬ 
islated  against.  In  fact,  I  can  see 
good  reasons  for  fostering  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  skim  milk  residium  of 
this  country  about  equals  the  pro¬ 
tein  value  of  all  of  the  meat  con¬ 
sumed  and  yet  95  per  cent  of  it  is 
wasted.  In  calorie  value  one  can  of 
the  >skim  milk  compound  in  question 
equals  a  quart  of  whole  milk.  And 
those  who  fear  that  the  sale  of  com¬ 
pounds  will  hurt  the  dairy  business 
are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
similar  economic  situations.  On  the 
other  hand,  statistics  have  shown 
that  the  sale  of  whole  milk  has  in¬ 
creased  as  the  compounds  have  be¬ 
come  more  popular  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  dairy  industry  should  en¬ 
courage  rather  than  discourage  the  ;| 
compound  business.”  [ 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Johns  Hop-  , 
kins  Hospital,  Baltimore:  “While  j 
the  chief  difference  between  whole  '• 
milk  and  skimmed  milk  is  the  loss  ; 
of  Vitamine  A,  there  is  no  definite  ! 
knowledge  yet  as  to  the  quantities  of  . 
Vitamine  A  needed  for  children  or 
adults,  although  it  ha,s  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  an  adult  needs  less  than 
an  infant.  There  is  no  harm  in  giv¬ 
ing  children  milk  compounds,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  whole  milk,  nor  is  there 
objection  to  the  use  of  filled  milk  by 
bakers.” 


will  have  a  widespread  influence  upon 
the  use  of  their  oil,  according  to  Louis 
N.  Guelbert,  representing  the  Inter¬ 
state  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  insisted  that  the  measure 
contained  a  sweeping  statement  that 
all  vegetable  oils  were  deleterious  and 
harmful,  a  statement,  he  said,  which 
was  disproved  by  the  use  of  such  oils 
covering  hundreds  of  years.  He 
criticised  statements  made  by  Charles 
W.  Holman,  representing  the  National 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  earlier  in 
the  hearing,  in  which  Mr.  Holman  said 
that  coconut  oil  contained  impurities 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
handled.  He  asked  Mr.  Holman  if  he 
did  not  know  that  coconut  oil,  prior 
to  usage,  is  refined  and  deodorized  by 
a  process  which  kills  all  germs  which 
it  may  contain. 

Babies  have  been  fed  on  skimmed 
milk  for  long  periods  with  no  bad  re¬ 
sults,  according  to  Dr.  Joseph  Brenne- 
mann  of  the  Children’s  Hospital,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dr.  Brennemlann  gave  a  techni¬ 
cal  discussion  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food  for  infants  and  adults,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  in  all  his  experience  of 
twenty  years  he  had  never  found  a 
case  where  Hebe  had  been  fed  to  a 
baby.  He  declared  that  Hebe  was  a 
healthful  food,  and  criticised  con¬ 
densed  milk  as  a  food  for  infants, 
saying  that  while  it  was  easy  to  digest 
it  was  not  a  proper  food  for  babies. 
In  fact,  he  declared,  milk  is  not  a 
perfect  food  and  should  not  be  used 
exclusively  for  infants  and  children. 

Milk  Not  a  Perfect  Food 

“Milk  is  not  a  perfect  food  and 
should  not  be  used  exclusively  for  in¬ 
fants  and  children,”  said  Dr.  S.  H. 
Brennemann,  of  the  Chicago  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital.  “Children  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  have  been 
getting  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
milk,  and  this,  together  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  attention  paid  to  the  general 
rules  of  sanitation  and  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  fresh  air,  and  the .  like,  have 
brought  about  all  sorts  of  troubles  that 
could  easily  have  been  avoided. 

“In  my  judgment  the  worst  possible 
infant  food  is  condensed  mlilk  and  the 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  fully 
25  per  cent  of  the  babies  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  raised  on  condensed  milk,  and 
wrongfully  raised.  There  is  about  50 
per  cent  sugar  in  condensed  milk, 
which  results  harmfully  to  the  health 
of  the  child.” 

Laboratory  experiments  on  white  rats 
will  not  show  the  value  of  milk  for 
infants,  according  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Carlson, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  What 
will  affect  the  white  rat,  he  said,  may 
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have  an  entirely  different  reaction  on 
the  human  body,  and  no  great  scien¬ 
tific  question  can  be  settled  by  one 
man  or  in  one  laboratory. 

Proteins  and  vitamines  entered  ac¬ 
tively  into  the  hearing  when  Dr.  Ca- 
simir  Funk,  of  New  York,  who  formu¬ 
lated  the  vitamine  theory  of  nutrition, 
appeared  before  the  committee.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  filled  milk  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamine  A  which  is  found 
in  the  butter  fat  removed  when  the 
milk  is  skimmed,  the  witness  insisted 
that  filled  milk,  nevertheless,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  food  and  no  law  should  be  put 
through  Congress  which  would  make 
it  impossible  to  use  it. 

Dr.  Funk  said  that  while  he  would 
not  recommend  filled  milk  as  a  food 
for  infants,  although  it  probably  would 
not  injure  them  if  used  for  a  time, 
neither  would  he  recommend  any  con¬ 
densed  milk  containing  sugar,  or  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  He  intimated  there  was 
only  one  milk  fit  for  babies,  and  that 
was  mother’s  milk.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
stopping  the  use  of  filled  milk,  which 
is  made  of  skimmed  milk  and  veget¬ 
able  oil,  for  cooking  and  baking,  as  is 
proposed  in  the  Voigt  bill,  declaring 
that  while  skimmed  milk  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  food,  still  it  is  a  good  food. 

Dr.  Funk  condemned  the  school  of 
dietetics  which  has  taken  the  position 
that  filled  milk  is  harmful  and  should 
be  prohibited,  declaring  that  these 
opinions  were  based  upon  experiments 
made  on  rats  which  had  never  been 
attempted  on  human  beings.  If  filled 
milk  is  taken  off  the  market  there  are 
a  number  of  other  foods  such  as  white 
bread,  rice,  macaroni,  etc.,  which  are 
deficient  in  vitamines  and  should  also 
be  taken  off  the  miarket.  Further,  if 
any  legislation  is  to  be  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  use  of  milk  compounds 
for  babies,  all  milk,  including  con¬ 
densed  milk  containing  sugar,  and 
evaporated  milk  should  be  included  in 
the  measure. 

Dr.  William  E.  Ramsey,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J.,  a  well  known  industrial 
physician,  and  nurses  testifying  before 
the  sub-committee  declared  that  they 
had  never  seen  any  cases  where  the 
women,  even  among  the  ignorant  for¬ 
eign  population,  were  feeding  their 
babies  on  Hebe  or  other  filled  milk. 
Considerable  of  the  opposition  to  the 
use  of  filled  milk  arose  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  label  bore  a  statement 
that  it  was  not  to  be  used  for  infant 
feeding  ignorant  people  and  foreigners 
could  not  read  the  label.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  filled  milk  people 
pointed  out  that  while  the  condensed 
milk  bore  long  directions  for  the  use 
of  such  milk  in  feeding  babies,  still  if 
the  people  referred  to  could  not  read 
the  directions  on  the  filled  milk  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  able 
to  read  them  on  the  condensed  milk. 

Filled  Milk  Not  Deleterious 

Even  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  one  of  the  star  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  proponents  of  the  Voigt 


bill,  admitted  when  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  that  filled  milk 
is  not  deleterious,  but  is  a  healthful 
product  if  used  in  combination  wdth 
other  foods  so  that  it  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  satisfactory  diet.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  diet  in  this  country,  he 
said,  is  not  that  products  are  used 
that  are  not  fit  articles  for  consump¬ 
tion  but  that  there  is  a  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance.  Milk  should  be  used  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  use  of  a  substitute  for 
milk  (filled  milk)  does  not  meet  this 
need. 

Dr.  McCollum  admitted  that  while 
the  chief  difference  between  whole 
milk  and  skimmed  milk  is  the  loss  of 
Vitamine  A,  that  there  is  no  definite 
knowledge  yet  as  to  the  quantities  of 
Vitamine  A  needed  for  children  or 
adults,  although  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  an  adult  needs  less  than 
an  infant.  There  is  no  harm  in  giv¬ 
ing  children  milk  compounds,  he  said, 
provided  they  are  not  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  whole  milk,  nor  is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  filled  milk  by 
bakers. 

Filled  Milk  Benefits  Dairy  Industry 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  filled 
milk  was  presented  by  Dr.  Eugene  A. 
Aggers,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
opposed  the  pending  bill  and  declared 
that  filled  milk  makes  a  real  economic 
contribution  to  the  country  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  use  for  large  quantities  of  a 
product  —  skimmed  milk  —  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  dairy  interests  should  not  feel 
that  the  milk  compound  manufacturers 
will  prove  harmful  to  their  industry, 
he  said,  but  that  it  is  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  benefit  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  by  offering  an  outlet  for  a  large 
production  of  skimmed  milk,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  will  be  a  broader 
use  made  of  vegetable  oils. 

Dr.  Aggers  told  the  subcommittee 
that  a  ten-cent  can  of  filled  milk  has 
been  found  to  have  the  food  value  of 
a  dozen  eggs  or  of  a  pound  of  beef. 
But  little  whole  milk  is  used  in  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  today,  he  said,  and 
filled  milk  can  well  be  used  for  those 
purposes. 

Filled  milk  cannot  be  considered  a 
competitor  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk,  he  said,  but  should  be  dealt 
with  as  supplementing  those  products. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  milk 
compound  industry  to  thrive  if  there 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

George  Grindrod,  chemist  for  the 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Company, 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  to 
discuss  the  manufacture  of  milk  com¬ 
pounds.  Both  evaporated  and  filled 
milk  are  thoroughly  sterilized,  he 
said,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
either  carrying  disease  germs.  The 
coconut  oil  used  in  the  latter  is  ren¬ 
dered  absolutely  sterile  and  pure.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  coconut  oil,  he 
told  the  committee,  although  that 
product  is  generally  used  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  peanut,  cottonseed  and  other 
vegetable  oils  could  be  used  as  well. 


Women  Testify 

Milk  compounds  play  an  important 
part  in  the  kitchen  machinery  of  the 
country,  according  to  women  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  subcommittee.  Mrs. 
Marion  H.  Beal,  of  Chicago,  declared 
that  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  whole  milk  must  use  either  milk 
compounds  or  water,  and  the  milk 
compounds  are  best.  The  various 
milk  compounds  now  on  the  market, 
bearing  a  warning  that  they  should 
not  be  used  for  infant  feeding,  are  not 
used  for  babies,  according  to  Mrs. 
Grace  Viall  Gray,  of  the  Iowa  State 
University,  but  are  used  to  a  large  and 
increasing  extent  in  cooking.  The 
average  housewife,  said  Mrs.  Gray, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  whole  milk  for 
baking  or  cooking,  and  so,  uses  milk 
compounds  and  lard  or  other  vege¬ 
table  fats.  She  characterized  as  un¬ 
founded  the  charge  that  women  did 
not  read  the  labels  on  cans  and  so  fed 
milk  compounds  to  their  babies,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  large  quantities  of  infant 
foods  are  on  the  market  and  must  be 
used  in  accordance  with  directions 
printed  on  the  container  in  small  type. 
If  women  didn’t  read  the  labels,  she 
said,  they  could  not  use  such  products. 

Self-Interest  in  Bill  Charged 

The  passing  of  charges  of  self- 
interest  marked  the  final  hours  of  the 
hearing,  when  Paul  R.  McKee,  secre¬ 
tary  0f  the  Carnation  company,  intro¬ 
duced  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Engles,  manager  of  the  legal  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  to  R.  W.  Balderson, 
president  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducing  Association,  in  which  the 
writer  referred  to  a  draft  of  a  bill  in¬ 
closed,  which  could  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  legislation  in  Pennsylvania 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  milk  compounds  in  that  State.  He 
also  said  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Borden  company  were  in  close 
touch  writh  Maryland  officials  when 
filled  milk  legislation  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  that  State. 

Mr.  McKee  also  charged  the  Nation¬ 
al  Milk  Producers’  Association  with 
having  attempted  to  influence  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  favor  of  the  bill,  declaring  that 
in  a  circular  recently  Issued  by  that 
organization  a  list  of  States  which 
have  barred  the  sale  of  filled  milk  was 
given,  in  which  Oregon,  Florida  and 
Connecticut  were  listed  although 
those  States,  he  said,  were  without 
any  such  laws  as  claimed  by  the  milk 
producers. 

He  asserted  that  if  the  Voigt  bill  Is 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  it  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  all  milk 
compounds,  including  condensed  milk 
mixed  with  sugar.  He  charged  dis¬ 
crimination  against  his  company,  and 
told  the  subcommittee  that  prohibit¬ 
ed  y  legislation  is  not  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  advocated 
regulation  and  punishment  of  any 
person  attempting  to  sell  a  milk  com¬ 
pound  as  any  other  product. 
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Flat  denial  of  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Urion  and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kee  was  made  by  John  D.  Miller,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
who  called  upon  the  two  previous  wit¬ 
nesses  either  to  prove  or  retract  their 
allegation.  He  predicted  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  never  reach  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  had  been  inti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Urion. 

The  dairy  interests  are  united  in 
their  stand  against  filled  milk,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  This  business  does  not  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  skimmed  milk  pro¬ 
ducer,  and,  if  products  containing 
skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  oil  are 
placed  on  the  market  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  dairy 
interests,  the  people  he  represented 
were  in  favor  of  preventing  their  sale. 

As  brought  out  at  the  hearing,  the 


A  FAVORABLE  report  on  the  butter 
standard  bill  has  been  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which 
Congressman  Haugen,  of  Iowa,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  measure,  is  chairman.  The 
bill  provides  that  butter  shall  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  “the  food  product 
usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is 
made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream 
or  both,  with  or  without  common  salt, 
and  with  or  without  additional  color¬ 
ing  matter,  and  containing  not  less 
than  80  per  centum  by  weight  of  milk 
fat.’’ 

Several  slight  changes  w’ere  made 
by  the  committee,  among  them  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  stan- 
ard  set  up  in  the  measure  shall  be 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  only.  It  also  cut  out  the 
provision  prohibiting  more  than  16 
per  cent  of  water,  it  being  felt  inad¬ 
visable  at  this  time  to  enact  any  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  a  double  stan¬ 
dard.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  in  assessing  taxes  on  adulterated 
butter  uses  the  16  per  cent  moisture 
as  its  standard  and  will  not  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  this  legislation.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  in  no  way  affects  or 
deals  with  oleomargarine,  but  is  con¬ 
fined  to  butter  exclusively. 

Requirements  of  Bill 

“It  is  not  now  deemed  advis^1" 
enact  the  double  standard,  the  80  per 
cent  butter-fat  and  the  maximum  16 
per  cent  of  water  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,”  states 
the  committee  in  its  report.  “It  will 
naturally  follow,  however,  that  if  the 
bill  requires  butter  to  contain  80  per 
cent  of  butter-fat  to  come  within  the 
requirements  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  and  there  is  added  about  4  per 
cent  salt  and  casein,  which  is  the 
usual  amount,  in  addition,  a  small 
amount  of  coloring,  it  cannot  contain 
over  16  per  cent  of  moisture;  besides, 
butter  containing  less  than  16  per 
cent  moisture  is  seized  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  as  adulterated 
butter  and  taxed  as  such,  while  butter 


gist  0f  the  whole  question  is  not  whe¬ 
ther  nuilk  compounds  are  a  proper  ar¬ 
ticle  for  human  consumption,  but 
whether  the  sale  of  such  compounds 
is  going  to  lessen  the  profits  of  the 
dairy  industry.  At  no  time  during 
the  hearing  was  there  any  direct 
charge  that  filled  milk  could  not  be 
used  for  human  consumption;  in  fact, 
several  witnesses,  among  them  per¬ 
sons  whom  the  filled  milk  people  had 
reason  to  fear  would  take  an  opposite 
stand,  had  declared  that  filled  milk 
could  be  used  for  cooking  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

There  was  also  an  absence  of  testi¬ 
mony  backing  up  the  charges  that 
filled  milk  was  being  used  for  infant 
feeding.  The  only  concrete  cases  cited 
were  two  referred  to  by  a  witness  for 


containing  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  will 
be  held  in  violation  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act.” 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  lists 
the  regulations  of  the  various  States 
dealing  with  butter  and  shows  the 
standards  of  the  more  important  for¬ 
eign  countries.  It  is  shown  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  definitions  and  standards 
for  various  classes  of  food  products, 
which  are  the  department’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  food  and  drug  law  and 
its  requirements,  but  which  have  not 
had  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and 
have  made  difficult  the  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drug  act. 

Official  Rutterfat  Standard 

“In  the  case  of  butter,  a  standard 
requiring  82  1-2  per  cent  butter  fat 
was  determined  upon  by  the  joint 
committee  on  definitions  and  stan¬ 
dards,  approved  by  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  represented,  and  in  turn  approved 
and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  number  of  years  ago  as 
a  butter  standard.  This  was  soon 
found  to  be  an  impractical  standard 
and  unenforceable,  being  out  of  line 
with  the  existing  custom  in  the  trade, 
which  is  almost  universally  on  the 
basis  of  80  per  cent  butter  fat.  As  a 
result,  the  department  announced 
that  it  "would  not  attempt  to  enforce 
the  standard  of  82  1-2  per  cent  butter 
fat  but  would  require  80  per  cent  as 
the  butter  fat  standard.  This  change, 
however,  has  never  been  formally  pro¬ 
mulgated  because  this  would  first  re¬ 
quire  action  by  the  joint  committee  on 
definitions  and  standards  and  the  as¬ 
sociations  represented  thereon. 

Massachusetts  to  Enforce  Standard 

“A  number  of  States  have  adopted 
by  statute  or  by  virtue  of  the  author¬ 
ity  vested  in  the  State  commissioner, 
the  impractical  standard  of  82  1-2  per 
cent  butter  fat  for  butter,  but  practi¬ 
cally  none  of  them  attempt  to  enforce 
this  standard.  The  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  however,  has  recently  passed  a 
law  adopting  Federal  standards  as  the 


the  Hebe  company,  who  said  that  the 
company  had  received  photographs  of 
two  babies,  one  offered  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  had  written  to  their 
mothers  advising  that  the  children  be 
given  whole  milk  and  pointing  out 
that  Hebe  was  not  intended  for  infant 
feeding. 

The  proponents  of  the  Voigt  bill 
failed  to  make  good  the  charges  on 
which  the  measure  was  based,  and  the 
subcommittee  is  now  left  with  a  mass 
of  testimony  to  sift  before  it  can  make 
its  report  to  the  full  committee.  This 
testimony,  if  the  charges  of  self-inter¬ 
est  which  were  passed  back  and  forth 
are  ignored,  consists  chiefly  of  an  ar¬ 
gument  as  to  whether  filled  milk  is 
fit,  not  for  infant  feeding,  but  for  culi¬ 
nary  purposes. 

Reported 

standards  to  be  observed  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  enforcing  that 
State’s  food  and  drugs  act,  and  the 
commissioner,  it  was  stated  before 
the  committee,  has  announced  that  he 
will  try  to  enforce  the  impractical 
standard  of  82  1-2  per  cent  butter 
fat,  on  the  theory  that  if  it  is  a  bad 
standard  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  by  trying  to  enforce  it;  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  enforced 
elsewhere.  This  will  result  in  the 
seizure  of  butter  containing  less  than 
82  1-2  per  cent  butter  fat  shipped  into 
Massachusetts,  and  expense  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  maker,  until  the 
matter  has  been  determined  by  the 
State  courts. 

v 

“If  the  Federal  standard  is  changed 
the  State  standard  will  automatically 
be  changed  to  correspond  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  considerable  time  would  be 
required,  and  some  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced,  to  formally  promulgate  a 
change  of  the  Federal  standard  for 
butter  because,  before  this  can  be 
done,  the  change  must  be  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  joint  committee  on  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards,  in  which  stan¬ 
dards  originate,  approved  by  both  the 
associations  represented  thereon,  and 
approved  and  promulgated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  which  would  be 
impossible  to  have  accomplished  with¬ 
in  30  days,  necessary  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  emergency. 

“If  the  bill  is  passed  it  will  do  away 
with  the  impracticable  and  unenforce¬ 
able  82  1-2  per  cent  butter  fat  stan¬ 
dard  and  the  matter  of  a  Federal  stan¬ 
dard  for  butter,  which  has  been  under 
discussion  for  years,  will  be  finally 
and  definitely  determined  on  the  basis 
of  80  per  cent  butter  fat  requirement, 
the  butter  fat  standard  agreed  to  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  representatives  of  the 
industry  appearing  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  standard  universally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  trade  in  this  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  country.” 


Butter  Standard  Bill  Favorably 
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New  Bread  Standards  Prepared 

Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  Announces  Standards 
to  be  Studied  by  Those  Affected 


CTANDARDS  for  bread,  to  be  adopt- 
^  ed  by  Federal  and  State  officials  in 
enforcing  food  laws,  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions 
and  Standards  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  submitted  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  for  his  approval.  The 
standards  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  will  not  become  effective 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
until  they  have  been  formally  adopted 
and  published  as  a  food  inspection  de¬ 
cision  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
nor  will  they  become  effective  under 
State  food  laws  until  formally  adopted 
or  acted  upon  by  the  authorized  State 
representatives.  The  standards  have1 
been  announced  by  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  in  advance  of  their  formal  adop¬ 
tion  in  order  that  they  may  be  studied 
by  those  affected  and  that  no  hardship 
may  be  worked  upon  the  industry.  The 
text  of  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  committee  is  as  follows: 

Bread  is  the  sound  product  made  by 
baking  a  dough  consisting  of  a  leav¬ 
ened  or  unleavened  mixture  of  ground 
grain  or  other  clean,  sound,  edible  far¬ 
inaceous  substance,  with  potable  wa¬ 
ter,  and  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  other  edible  substances.  In  the 
United  States  the  name  “bread,”  un¬ 
qualified,  is  understood  to  mean  wheat 
bread,  or  white  bread. 

Wheat  bread  dough,  or  white  bread 
dough,  is  the  dough  consisting  of  a 
leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of 
flour,  potable  water,  edible  fat  or  oik 
sugar  and,  or  other  fermentable  carbo¬ 
hydrate  substance,  salt  and  yeast,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  milk  or  a 
milk  product,  of  diastatic  and,  or  pro¬ 
teolytic  ferments,  and  of  such  limited 
amounts  of  unobjectionable  salts  as 
serve  solely  as  yeast  nutrients,*  and 
with  or  without  the  substitution  of  not 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  flour 
ingredient  by  some  other  edible  farin¬ 
aceous  substance. 

Wheat  bread  or  white  bread,  is  the 
bread  obtained  by  baking  wheat  bread 
dough  in  the  form  of  a  loaf  or  of  rolls 
or  other  units  smaller  than  a  loaf.  It 
contains,  one  hour  or  more  after  bak¬ 
ing,  not  more  than  thirty-height  per 
cent  of  moisture,  as  determined  upon 
the  entire  loaf  or  other  unit. 

Milk  bread  is  the  bread  obtained  by 
baking  a  wheat  bread  dough  in  which 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  water 
ingredient  has  been  replaced  by  milk 
or  its  equivalent.  It  conforms  to  the 
moisture  limitation  for  wheat  bread. 

Rye  bread  is  the  bread  obtained  by 
baking  a  dough  which  differs  from 
wheat  bread  dough  in  that  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  flour  ingredient 
has  been  replaced  by  rye  flour.  It 
conforms  to  the  moisture  limitation 

*  Tlie  propriety  of  the  use  of  minute 
amounts  of  oxidizing  agents  as  enzyme  ac¬ 
tivators  is  reserved  for  future  considera¬ 
tion  and  without  prejudice. 


for  wheat  bread. 

Raisin  bread  is  the  bread  obtained 
by  baking  wheat  bread  dough,  to  which 
have  been  added  sound  raisins  in 
quantity  equivalent  to  at  least  three 
ounces  for  each  pound  of  the  baked 
product  and  which  may  conttain  pro¬ 
portions  of  sweetening  and  shortening 
ingredients  greater  than  those  com¬ 
monly  used  in  wheat  bread  dough. 

Brown  bread,  or  Boston  brown 
bread,  is  made  from  rye  and  corn 
meals,  with  or  without  flour,  whole¬ 
wheat  flour,  or  rye  flour,  with  molasses, 
and  in  which  chemical  leavening 
agents,  with  or  without  sour  milk,  are 
commonly  substituted  for  yeast. 

In  some  localities  the  name  brown 
bread  is  used  to  designate  a  bread  ob¬ 
tained  by  baking  a  dough  which  differs 
from  wheat  bread  dough  in  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flour  ingredient  has  been 
replaced  by  whole-wheat  flour. 


Comparison  of  Powdered  and 

Evaporated  Milk 

Editor  The  American  Food  Journal: 

Your  issue  of  July  contains  on  page 
18  an  article  on  “Commercial  Future 
of  Powdered  Milk.”  It  is  legitimate 
to  criticize  omissions  as  well  as  com¬ 
missions  in  a  statement.  To  one  who 
has  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  pow¬ 
dered  milk  preparations  in  a  broad 
way,  a  curious  omission  is  to  be  noted. 
Everywhere  the  comparison  is  made 
between  powdered  milk  and  natural 
fluid  milk.  Now  the  real  comparison 
and  the  initial  competition  is  between 
powdered  milk  and  evaporated  milk. 
This  was  evident  in  every  relief  kit¬ 
chen  in  Europe  in  which  both  were 
employed  and  was  equally  evident  in 
the  accounting  sheets  of  the  relief  or¬ 
ganizations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consu¬ 
mer,  powdered  noalk  is  compared  with 
evaporated  milk  oo  the  basis  of  price, 
flavor,  and  solubility  of  the  powdered 
product  as  contrasted  with  dilution  of 
the  evaporated  product.  From  the 
standpoint  of  production  must  be  con¬ 
trasted  for  the  two  preparations  fac¬ 
tors  of  cost  of  packing,  fuel  and 
freight  charges.  To  the  trader  is  add¬ 
ed  the  additional  factor  that  powdered 
milk  presumably  remains  unaltered, 
whereas  evaporated  milk,  especially  in 
a  warm  climate,  tends  to  develop  phys¬ 
ical  and  chemical  changes  of  which 
the  nature  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 
In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  the 
time  is  largely  passed  when  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  concentrated  preparation 
of  milk  compares  the  article  with  fresh 
fluid  milk.  What  the  consumer  does 
do  is  t0  compare  dried  milk  with 
evaporated  milk. 

A.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford 
University. 


Co-Operation  Makes  Food  and 
Drug  Laws  More  Effective 

Enforcement  of  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act,  State  food  and  drug  • 
laws,  and  municipal  regulations  has 
been  made  much  easier  and  more 
effective  because  of  the  co-operation 
brought  about  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  through  W.  S.  Frisbie,  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Co-operation,  estab¬ 
lished  several  years  ago,  keeps  in  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  various  sectional 
organizations,  State  officials,  and  many 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  administer¬ 
ing  city  food  and  drug  regulations. 
Although  only  appointed  to  this  of¬ 
fice  a  few  months  ago,  this  “contact” 
man  has  already  visited  more  than 
half  of  the  State  officials  and  will 
complete  the  whole  circuit  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  close  relation¬ 
ship  the  eyes  of  the  law  are  multi¬ 
plied.  The  States,  cities,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  exchange  val¬ 
uable  information,  and  now  most  of 
the  State  inspectors  carry  authoriza¬ 
tions  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  collect  samples  for  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  are,  therefore,  participants 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
food  and  drug  law. 

Another  improvement  being  brought 
about  is  the  standardization  of  rules 
and  regulations,  which  is  welcomed 
not  0nly  by  the  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties,  but  also  by  the  manufacturers. 
This  plan  of  uniformity  is  being  fos¬ 
tered  also  by  the  Association  of  Food, 
Drug  and  Dairy  Officials  as  well  as 
by  several  of  the  smaller  organizations 
of  these  officials.  The  formation  of 
these  smaller  organizations  by  groups 
of  neighboring  states  is  looked  upon 
as  a  very  favorable  means  of  promo¬ 
ting  co-operation,  especially  between 
the  states  and  cities  who  are  mem¬ 
bers. 

Seven  group  associations  have  been 
formed,  and  now  every  State  is  a 
member  of  one  of  them.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  always  represented  at  the 
meetings  and  many  city  officials  at¬ 
tend. 

Not  only  is  it  now  easier  to  collect 
information  on  violations  of  the  laws, 
but  more  study  of  food  and  drug  prob¬ 
lems  is  made  possible  as  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at 
Washington  and  at  the  different  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  may  be 
used  by  State  and  city  officials. 


Meat  Packers’  Convention  in  Chicago 
October  II 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  comprises  more  than  200  of  the 
leading-  packing  companies  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Canada,  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  Hotel  Drake,  beginning 
October  9.  The  attendance  at  this  con¬ 
vention  will  be  made  up  of  officials  and 
representatives  of  packing  plants  located 
in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union. 


Invertase  Process  of  Manufacturing  Sugar 

A  Description  in  Detail  of  the  Methods  Discovered  by  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

By  J.  K.  DALE  and  C.  S.  HUDSON 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


PURE  sugar-cane  sirup  is  a  whole¬ 
some  and  delicious  food  product. 
A  more  extensive  consumption 
and  a  larger  production  would  react 
to  the  benefit  of  both  the  consumer 
and  the  producer.  However,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  sugar-cane  sirup  to  crystal¬ 
lize  and  ferment  has  been  an  obstacle 
to  extending  its  marketable  territory, 
and  hence  has  curtailed  production. 
Sugar-cane  sirup  if  evaporated  too 
thick  will  crystallize,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  thin  sirup  is  very  likely 
to  ferment  in  warm  weather,  unless  it 
has  been  packed  with  proper  steriliza¬ 
tion  in  air-tight  containers.  Market¬ 
ing  in  bulk  is  impossible  except  dur¬ 
ing  cool  weather,  and  cold  storage 
warehousing  must  be  resorted  to  if 
cane  sirup  is  to  be  held  in  barrels  any 
length  of  time  during  warm  weather. 

A  thick  sugar  sirup  will  not  ferment 
as  readily  as  a  thin  one.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  sugar  cane  sirup  of 
a  density  of  4  2  deg.  Baume  (22  to  2 2 
per  cent  water)  does  not  readily  fer¬ 
ment  in  warm  weather.  Ordinarily, 
however,  a  sugar  cane  sirup  contain¬ 
ing  as  little  as  22  per  cent  water  will 
crystallize  almost  solid.  The  problem, 
therefore,  of  making  cane  sirup  of 
such  characteristics  that  it  can  be 
transported,  stored  and  marketed  in 
bulk  throughout  the  year  develops  into 
a  problem  of  making  a  sirup  that  will 
not  crystallize  appreciably  when  evap¬ 
orated  to  a  water  content  of  approxi¬ 
mately  22  per  cent.  It  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  for  sirup  makers  who  wish  to 
can  their  sirup  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  sugar  in  the  cans.  Except  for  the 
objectionable  sugaring,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  sirup  that  has  been  properly  ster¬ 
ilized  during  canning  will  keep  well 
at  customary  sirup  density  (28  to  30 
per  cent  water). 

Inversion  a  Frequent  Reaction  in 
Nature 

The  sweetness  of  cane  juice  is  due 
to  cane  sugar  (chemically  known  as 
sucrose)  and  invert  sugar.  The  for¬ 
mer,  sucrose,  is  present  in  very  much 
larger  amounts  than  the  latter,  but 
equal  weights  of  invert  sugar  and  su¬ 
crose  have  practically  the  same  degree 
of  sweetness.  Sucrose  crystallizes,  or 
separates  out  from  solution,  very  read¬ 
ily,  while  invert  sugar  does  not  so 
readily  crystallize.  By  decreasing  the 
proportion  of  sucrose  in  cane  juice 
and  increasing  proportionately  the 
amount  of  invert  sugar,  the  sweetness 


'T’HE  numerous  requests  for  fur- 
■*-  ther  information  elicited  from 
readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL,  by  the  publication  in  the 
March  issue  of  a  brief  report  of  the 
rich,  heavy  sirup  possible  by  use 
of  the  invertase  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  as  set  forth  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  have  led  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  accompanying  arti¬ 
cle  by  J.  K.  Dale  and  C.  S.  Hudson, 
in  which  the  process  is  explained  in 
detail  for  the  benefit  of  manufac¬ 
turers  desirous  of  employing  this 
new  method  of  making  sirup. 

Invertase  could  not  until  recently 
be  purchased  in  quantity  on  the 
market,  but  this  season  a  concen¬ 
trated  and  standardized  invertase 
preparation  is  available  for  all  cane 
sirup  producers  who  may  wish  to 
use  it. 


will  not  be  diminished,  while  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  finished  sirup  to  undergo 
crystallization  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
The  process  of  transforming  sucrose 
into  invert  sugar  is  called  inversion 
and  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  oc¬ 
curring  chemical  •  reactions  taking 
place  in  nature.  A  good  example  of 
this  process  is  the  manufacture  of  hon¬ 
ey  by  bees.  The  sugar  of  honey  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  invert  sugar,  while 
it  is  mainly  sucrose  that  the  bees  col¬ 
lect  from  plants  and  flowers. 

Transformation  of  sucrose  into  in¬ 
vert  sugar  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
brought  about  in  several  ways:  By  a 
very  long  boiling  with  water,  by  boil¬ 
ing  with  acids,  or  by  the  action  of  an 
extract  obtained  from  yeast  which  is 
called  invertase.  For  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  a  heavy  bodied  sugar¬ 
cane  sirup  that  will  not  crystallize,  a 
partial  transformation  or  inversion  of 
the  sucrose  into  invert  sugar  can  read¬ 
ily  and  easily  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  little  yeast  extract,  or,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  invertase. 

Invertase  Prepared  From  Yeast 

Invertase  is  a  substance  chemically 
classified  as  an  enzyme.  The  cheapest 
and  most  available  material  from 
which  to  prepare  invertase  is  yeast. 
Brewer’s  yeast,  obtained  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  the  manufacture  of  cereal  bev¬ 
erages,  furnishes  a  cheap  source  of 
supply  for  the  preparation  of  this  en¬ 


zyme.  Invertase  as  it  is  used  to  in¬ 
vert  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  cane 
sirup  is  a  brownish  colored  liquid  with 
a  peculiar  though  not  disagreeable 
taste.  On  first  appearance  it  may 
seem  that  this  liquid,  when  added  to 
cane  juice,  would  affect  the  flavor  of 
the  finished  sirup,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  a 
small  amount  of  this  yeast  extract 
that  the  pleasant  flavor  of  the  finished 
product  is  in  no  way  affected. 

The  manufacture  of  a  sugar  cane 
sirup  that  will  not  crystallize,  using 
invertase  as  the  inverting  agent,  ne¬ 
cessitates  evaporation  of  the  cane  juice 
to  sirup  in  two  stages.  The  juice  is 
first  evaporated  to  a  semi-sirup  and 
the  invertase  is  then  added.  Invertase 
does  not  act  instantaneously  in  trans¬ 
forming  sucrose  into  invert  sugar,  but 
several  hours  must  be  allowed  for  this 
process  to  take  place.  After  sufficient 
of  the  sucrose  has  been  transformed 
into  invert  sugar,  the  semi-sirup  is 
evaporated  to  finished  sirup.  The 
above  is  the  principal  innovation  in 
the  manufacturing  process.  Instead 
of  cooking  the  juice  directly  to  sirup, 
as  is  usually  done,  there  must  be  a 
break  in  the  evaporation,  at  which 
point  the  invertase  is  added  and  then 
given  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
perform  its  work  of  transforming  su¬ 
crose  into  invert  sugar,  before  the 
evaporation  can  be  finished. 
Equipment  Needed  for  the  Imerta.se 
Process 

Since  sirup  made  by  this  process 
must  be  evaporated  in  two  stages,  for 
continuous  operation  two  evaporators 
should  be  used.  The  evaporators  may 
be  of  any  of  the  usual  types,  though 
it  is  desirable  when  steam  is  used  that 
the  second  or  finishing  evaporator  be 
of  the  non-continuous  type  so  that  a 
definite  amount  of  the  semi-sirup  can 
be  evaporated  to  finished  sirup,  for 
thus  a  more  uniform  product  can  be 
obtained.  The  capacity  of  the  juice 
evaporator  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  cane  it  is  planned 
to  grind  per  day.  Since  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  approximately  two-thirds  com¬ 
plete  at  25  degrees  Baume,  for  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  the  capacity  of  the 
finishing  evaporator  need  be  only 
about  one-half  that  of  the  juice  evap¬ 
orator.  Two  tanks  for  treatment  of 
the  semi-sirup  with  invertase  are  also 
essential.  The  necessary  size  of  the 
tanks  can  be  estimated  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data.  In  the  operation  of  a  si- 
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rup  plant  employing  the  invertase 
method  herein  described,  it  was  found 
convenient  to  allow  12  hours  for  the: 
inverting  time;  that  is  to  say,  12  hours 
from  the  time  the  invertase  was  added 
to  the  semi-sirup  until  commencing 
its  final  evaporation  to  sirup.  Ten  tons 
of  cane  will  give  about  1,500  gallons 
of  juice.  This  amount  of  juice  will 
make  450  gallons  of  semi-sirup  of  25 
degrees  Baume  density  and  this  in 
turn  will  miake  220  gallons  of  sirup  of 
4  2  degrees  Baume  measures  at  60  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  For  a  sirup  plant  in  which 
it  is  planned  to  grind  10  tons  of  cane 
per  day  of  12  hours,  two  tanks  of  a 
capacity  of  at  least  500  gallons  each 
should  be  provided.  The  above  sug¬ 
gested  equipment  is  planned  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sirup  plant  will 
operate  approximately  12  hours  a  day, 
shutting  down  each  night  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
procedure  would  then  be  to  fill  one 
tank  each  day  with  semi-sirup  from 
the  first  evaporator,  add  the  invertase 
at  the  time  of  shutting  down,  then  the 
next  day  evaporate  this  first  tank  of 
semi-sirup  to  a  finished  sirup,  using 
the  second  evaporator.  While  this 
first  tank  of  semi-sirup  is  being  evap¬ 
orated  to  finished  sirup  in  the  second 
evaporator,  the  first  evaporator  would 
be  evaporating  mill  juice  to  semi-sirup 
and  discharging  it  into  the  other  tank. 
Thus  a  continuous  operation  would  be 
maintained,  one  tank  being  filled  each 
day  with  semi-sirup  and  one  tank  be¬ 
ing  emptied  each  day.  One  evaporator 
would  be  in  constant  use  evaporating 
juice  to  semi-sirup,  and  the  other 
evaporator  would  be  in  constant  use 
evaporating  the  semi-sirup  made  the 
previous  day  to  finished  sirup.  By  this 
procedure  each  tank  of  semi-sirup 
would'  stand  over  night,  thus  giving  a 
sufficient  period  for  the  action  of  the 
invertase.  Of  course,  the  first  evap¬ 
orator  would  be  piped  to  discharge 
into  either  tank,  and  each  tank  would 
be  piped  to  discharge  into  the  second 
evaporator. 

Directions  for  Operation 
The  following  directions  for  opera¬ 
tion  are  suggested,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results  in 
actual  practice.  Evaporate  the  cane 
juice  from  the  mill  or  clarifiers  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  but  do  not  carry  the 
evaporation  farther  than  to  a  density 
of  20  degrees  Baume.*  Run  this  semi¬ 
sirup  into  a  tank  large  enough  to  hold 
the  entire  day’s  output  of  semi-sirup. 
At  the  end  of  the  day’s  run  observe 
the  temperature  of  the  semi-sirup  in 
the  tank.  If  the  temperature  is  above 
140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  allow  the 
liquor  to  cool  to  this  temperature. 
When  the  temperature  has  dropped 
to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  add  the 

*By  this  should  be  understood  20  degrees 
Baume  when  the  measurement  is  made  on 
the  boiling  hot  semi-sirup.  If  the  mea¬ 
surement  is  made  on  the  cold  semi-sirup 
(at  about  00  degrees  Fahrenheit)  the 
Baume  spindle  should  read  about  25  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  At  130  to  140  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  the  temperature  at  which  the  inver¬ 
tase  should  be  added,  the  semi-sirup  should 
test  23  degrees  Baume. 


concentrated  invertase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  25  cubic  centimeters  of  inver¬ 
tase  for  each  100  gallons  of  semi-sirup 
in  the  tank.  Stir  well  and  cover  the 
tank.  Allow  this  tank  of  semi-sirup 
with  the  added  invertase  to  stand  all 
night  (12  hours)  and  the  next  day 
evaporate  to  sirup  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  it  is  intended  to  market  the 
sirup  in  bulk,  it  should  have  a  density 
of  at  least  42  degrees  Baume  when 
measured  after  it  has  cooled  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperature.  This  means  that 
the  sirup  should  be  cooked  to  a  Baume 
reading  of  at  least  37  degrees  when 
the  measurement  is  made  on  a  sample 
of  the  boiling  hot  sirup  taken  directly 
fronr  the  evaporator.  These  directions 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  SLIGHT  variations  will  not 
materially  affect  the  result.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  recommended  density  of  2  0 
degrees  Baume  (at  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture)  should  be  taken  as  a  standard, 
but  it  may  be  2  or  3  degrees  lower. 
The  temperature  of  the  semi-sirup 
should  preferably  be  140  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  when  the  invertase  is  added, 
but  a  range  of  5  degrees  higher  or  10 
degrees  lower  may  be  allowed. 

The  choice  of  12  hours  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  invertase  on  the  semi-sirup 
is  made  as  being  a  convenient  length 
of  time.  An  hour  or  so,  more  or  less, 
will  not  greatly  affect  the  result.  The 
method  above  outlined  can  be  used  in 
both  large  and  small  sirup  plants. 
Invertase  Now  Available  Commercially 

As  invertase  could  not  until  recent¬ 
ly  be  purchased  in  quantity  on  the 
market  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  un¬ 
dertook  to  supply  it  to  all  cane. sirup 
producers  who  wished  to  try  this  new 
method  of  miaking  sirup.  This  season, 
however,  a  concentrated  and  stand¬ 
ardized  invertase  preparation  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market  for  all  cane  sirup 
producers  who  may  wish  to  use  it,  and 
the  bureau  is  not,  therefore,  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  distribution.  The  use  of 
this  commercial  invertase  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  price  will  increase  the  cost  of 
making  the  sirup  only  one-lialf  a  cent 
(or  slightly  more)  per  gallon.  Since 
this  invertase  is  a  highly  concentrated 
product  it  is  used  in  extremely  small 
amount,  one  pound  being  sufficient  for 
600  to  800  gallons  of  finished  sirup. 
Since  the  concentrated  invertase  is 
added  in  such  small  amount  it  should 
be  measured  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Small  bottles,  glass  vials  or  cylinders 
graduated  in  cubic  centimeters  are 
recommended  for  measuring  the  in¬ 
vertase.  These  can  be  obtained  from 
any  local  drug  store. 

It  has  been  found  that  25  cubic  cen¬ 
timeters  of  the  concentrated  invertase 
(varying  from  20  to  30  cubic  centime¬ 
ters)  are  usually  sufficient  for  a  100 
gallon  lot  of  semi-sirup,  instead  of 
the  three  pints  of  less  concentrated  in¬ 
vertase  called  for  in  last  year’s  circu¬ 
lar.  The  concentrated  invertase  should 
be  thoroughly  shaken  before  measur¬ 
ing  it  out.  After  measuring  out  the 
concentrated  invertase;  it  should  be 


mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
and  then  added  to  the  semi-sirup.  The 
exact  amount  of  invertase  required 
will,  however,  vary  slightly  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  juice  and  time 
required  for  evaporation  to  semi-sirup. 
Unless  a  polariscope  is  available  for 
testing  the  purity  of  the  semi-sirup, 
before  and  after  the  invertase  has  per¬ 
formed  its  work,  the  only  way  to  judge 
whether  too  little  or  too  much  inver¬ 
tase  has  been  used  is  to  observe  the 
quality  of  the  finished1  sirup.  If  the 
color  and  flavor  are  not  appreciably 
different  from  that  obtained  when  no 
invertase  at  all  has  been  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  previous  lots,  and  if  the  sirup  does 
not  sugar,  the  amount  of  invertase 
used  may  be  considered  the  proper 
quantity.  The  sirup  may  be  tested  for 
its  tendency  to  sugar  by  cooling  a 
small  sample  (about  a  quart)  until 
it  is  only  luke-warm,  adding  a  very 
small  amount  of  granulated  sugar 
(half  a  teaspoonful)  and  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  If  no  sugar  in  excess,  of  that 
added  appears  after  standing  about 
two  days,  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  sirup  will  not  sugar.  If  the  color 
and  flavor  are  appreciably  different 
from,  that  of  sirup  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  or  density  made  without  inver¬ 
tase,  use  slightly  less  invertase;  if 
the  sirup  should  show  a  tendency  to 
sugar,  use  slightly  more  invertase  ror 
the  next  lot.  It  is  believed  that  with 
very  little  trouble  each  sirup  maker 
will  be  able  to  decide  exactly  what  the 
right  amount  of  invertase  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  case  will  be,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  vary  from  the  amount 
above  mentioned. 

Invertase  Sirup  for  Canning 
We  are  advising  this  year  that  the 
sirup  be  cooked  to  a  final  density  of 
•  34  degrees  to  3  5  dieg*rees  Baume 
(measured  boiling  hot)  for  canning. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  best 
sirup  density,  eveything  considered, 
and  that  a  product,  of  better  color 
and  flavor  may  thus  be  obtained  than 
if  it  is  attempted  to  boil  the  sirup 
very  much  thicker.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  use  of  invertase  keeps 
the  sirup  from  sugaring  in  the  cans, 
and  the  canning  keeps  it  from  fer¬ 
menting.  Before  going  to  the  expense 
of  canning  sirup,  however,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  satisfy  himself  that  he 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  product 
profitably.  In  case  it  is  desirable  to 
market  the  sirup  in  barrels,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  of  course,  to  boil  it  to  a  some¬ 
what  heavier  density  (at  least  37  de¬ 
grees  Baume,  measured  boiling  hot) 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Trial  of  the  Method 
The  process  of  making  cane  sirup  as 
described  above  is  naturally  a  little 
more  troublesome  and  expensive  than 
the  present  very  simple  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  Southern  States  with 
the  exception  of  Louisiana.  However, 
the  advantages  that  will  lesult  from 
the  manufacture  of  a  better  product, 
one  that  will  not  readily  crystallize 
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or  ferment,  should  far  more  than 
counter-balance  the  additional  trouble 
and  expense  involved.  These  advan¬ 
tages  should  greatly  increase  the' mar¬ 
keting  possibilities  of  the  sirup. 

.May  Be  Easily  Tided 
The  invertase  method  may  be  easily 
tried  on  a  small  scale  at  a  negligible 
expense.  For  tjie  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  small  trial  run,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  one  or  more  clean  bar¬ 
rels  in  which  semi-sirup  may  be  placed. 
Any  other  suitable  container  may  be 
used.  Large  mills  will  probably  al¬ 
ready  have  extra  tanks  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  which  can  be  used.  An  appro¬ 
priate  amount  of  semi-sirup  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  placed  in  the  barrels  or 


other  containers,  the  temperature  is 
adjusted  to  as  near  140  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit  as  possible,  the  proper  amount 
of  invertase  is  added  and  the  semi¬ 
sirup  after  thorough  mixing,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  over  night  (about  12 
hours).  The  regular  process  used  by 
the  sirup  maker  is  then  interrupted 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  the  next 
day  to  evaporate  the  semi-sirup  to  fin¬ 
ished  sirup.  If,  however,  this  method 
is  adopted  as  a  permanent  process, 
two  evaporators  must,  of  course,  be 
used  and  two  additional  tanks  pro¬ 
vided  as  already  indicated. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  sup¬ 
ply,  upon  request,  the  names  of  firms 
making  invertase. 


Food  Commissioner  Denounces 
Stale  Stocks  of  Cereals 

Food  Commissioner  James  Foust  of 
Pennsylvania  says  in  an  official  state¬ 
ment  that  the  competition  of  break¬ 
fast  foods  is  being  overdone  and  that 
stale  products  are  multiplying  at  an 
alarming  and  perilous  rate. 

“There  is  no  criticism,”  he  says,  “of 
the  food  quality  of  the  average  break¬ 
fast  cereal  when  it  is  sold  in  a  fresh 
condition  to  the  consumer,  but  it  is 
well  known  to  all  dealers  that  these 
preparations  are  very  liable  to  insect 
attack  unless  the  greatest  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  stock  fresh  and  to 
store  it  in  places  where  the  danger  of 
such  attack  is  least.  Past  examina¬ 
tions  by  the  bureau  have  revealed  nu¬ 
merous  cases  in  which  the  contents  of 
packages  were  simply  alive  with  ver¬ 
min  and  cob-webbed  with  the  tissues 
woven  by  the  insect  larvae  they  con¬ 
tained.” 

Commissioner  Foust  points  out  that 
a  comparison  by  wholesalers  of  the 
100  or  150  brands  of  such  foods  on 
sale  in  the  State  will  show  that  in 
reality  there  are  only  12  to  15  types 
of  breakfast  foods  that  differ  distinct¬ 
ly.  Comimunities  are  canvassed  by 
agents  presenting  samples  of  some 
new  breakfast  food,  taking  orders  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  iocal  grocer, 
who  adds  this  new  name  to  his  stock, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  shelves  are 
already  crowded  with  the  one  hundred 
other  brands. 

“The  difficulties  0f  the  retailer  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  are  recognized,” 
says  Commissioner  Foust,  “but  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  for  protection 
against  this  evil  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  director  wants  every  retailer  han¬ 
dling  cereal  goods  to  understand  that 
the  retail  stocks  in  every  part  of  the 
State  are  to  be  thoroughly  sampled 
and  sent  to  State  College  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  examination  and  that  whenever 
contamination  by  bugs,  slugs  and  the 
like  is  detected,  prosecutions  will  be 
instituted  in  every  case  and  vigorously 
pressed.  If  the  retailers  aided  by  the 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  do  not  get 
rid  of  this  evil,  it  is  possible  that  the 
people  may  feel  it  necessary  to  adopt 
a  remedy  proposed  in  other  States 
against  the  sale  of  stale  stocks  of  per¬ 
ishable  goods,  that  of  requiring  that 
the  package  shall  bear  a  stamp  indi¬ 
cating  the  date  of  manufacture  of  the 
goods.” 

Germany  Barters  for  Argentine  Meat 

Through  war  losses  and  the  compul¬ 
sory  deliveries  of  live  stock  to  the  Al¬ 
lies,  Germany’s  meat  larder  is  today  so 
low  that  great  quantities  of  frozen  meats 
must  be  imported  if  the  lowered  standard 
of  living  is  not  to  decline  still  further, 
says  a  report  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Depre¬ 
ciated  currency  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  majority  of  the  population  to  pay  the 
prices  of  imported  meats.  A  well-known 
German  company  has  just  completed  a 
contract  with  the  Argentine  government 
which  provides  for  the  delivery  of  50,000 
tons  of  mutton  and  60,000  tons  of  beef, 
annually,  to  be  paid  for  in  German  goods. 


The  Time  to  Buy  Paper  Boxes 

By  WILLIAM  W.  BAIRD 

Secretary  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association 


SOMETIMES  we  hear  strong  lan- 
^  guage  from  users  of  paper  boxes, 
expressing  the  wish  that  they  “could 
get  along  without  boxes — they  are  a 
nuisance — uneconomic  and  unneces¬ 
sary — and  when  we  want  them  in  a 
hurry,  we  can’t  get  them.” 

Upon  investigation  it  is  invariably 
found  that  the  last  part  of  the  tirade 
explains  the  general  disgust,  “when 
we  want  them  in  a  hurry,  we  can’t  get 
them.” 

Notwithstanding  frequent  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  kind,  the  box  user  very 
often  continues  to  delay  placing  his 
order  until  a  seasonal  rush  over¬ 
whelms  him,  and  then  he  looks  to  the 
box  manufacturer  to  do  the  impossi¬ 
ble.  Perhaps  the  box  manufacturer  is 
to  blame  in  many  instances,  in  not  ex¬ 
plaining  to  his  customer  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  peculiarities  of  the  paper  box 
industry. 

Practically  all  set-up  boxes  are 
made  “to  order.”  Special  papers 
have  to  be  ordered,  special  sized 
sheets  of  board  purchased  for  large 
runs  in  order  to  save  the  customer 
money,  special  printing  plates  or  en¬ 
gravings  have  to  be  prepared,  before 
the  box  manufacturer  begins  process¬ 
ing  the  materials.  Even  in  cases 
where  all  engravings  are  prepared, 
and  the  boxes  have  been  frequently 
made  before,  it  may  be  that  the  paper 
is  a  special  shade,  and  is  double  coat¬ 
ed  and  highly  finished.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  needs  to  be  stored  in  the  box 
manufacturers  stock  rooms  lor  several 
weeks  before  it  is  in  condition  to  use 
for  printing  or  engraving,  for  when 
the  coated  surface  is  not  thoroughly 
dry  and  “seasoned”  it  is  apt  to  pick, 
and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  work 
even  if  it  is  possible  to  run  it  at  all. 

Many  manufacturers  have  a  slack 
season,  when  orders  are  being  taken 
for  the  next  busy  period.  The  box 
manufacturer  will  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  serve  his  customers  promptly 
and  efficiently  if  orders  for  future  de¬ 
livery  are  placed  before  the  slack 
period  begins.  Sufficient  time  will 
thus  be  given  for  ordering  all  stock, 


preparing  plates  and  dies,  discussing 
special  brands,  trade  marks,  quanti¬ 
ties,  etc. 

The  very  natural  tendency  during 
the  past  few  months  has  been  to  hold 
back  on  orders;  to  order  for  immedi¬ 
ate  requirements  only.  Every  indica¬ 
tion  points  to  continued  improvement 
in  industry,  and  each  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  will  surely  feel  the  effect  of  the 
general  improvement. 

In  considering  immediate  purchase 
of  future  requirements  the  following 
facts  are  pertinent: 

The  box  manufacturer  has  taken 
the  loss  due  to  deflation,  and  has  re¬ 
duced  production  costs  in  line  with 
the  general  trend.  Boxboard  prices 
are  as  low  at  present  as  they  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  go.  Babson 
advises  buying  for  future  require¬ 
ments. 

The  best  time  to  buy  boxes  is  well 
in  advance  of  requirements,  and  if  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  has  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so  for  the  coming  busy 
season,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  boxes. 


Treasury  Decision  on  Non-Bev¬ 
erage  Alcohol  Rescinded 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 
Thomas  J.  Hickey,  Chicago,  has  in¬ 
formed  the  trade  that  the  recent 
Treasury  decision,  which  would  have 
required  all  permit  holders  using  non¬ 
beverage  alcohol  to  double  the  amount, 
of  their  bonds,  has  been  suspended 
and  that  a  new  regulation  satisfactory 
to  the  trades  will  be  drawn. 

In  effect  the  rescinded  decision 
would  have  required  permit  holders 
to  put  up  a  bond  just  double  the 
amount  of  the  bond  previously  re¬ 
quired,  says  Mr.  Hickey.  It  was  also 
provided  that  if  any  permit  holder 
violated  the  Prohibition  Law  or  any 
of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  department,  he  should  forfeit 
25  per  cent  of  the  full  face  amount  of 
his  bond,  even  though  there  was  not 
any  loss  sustained  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  such  violation. 
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Story  of  Nutrition  Study  and 
Discussion  of  Vitamines 

Vital  Factors  of  Foods.  Vitamines 
and  Nutrition.  By  Carleton  Ellis, 
S.B.,  F.C.S.,  Consulting  Chemist,  and 
Annie  Louise  Macleod,  Ph.D.,  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Vassar 
College.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
New  York. 

Students  and  nutrition  workers  will 
welcome  this  comprehensive  and  ex¬ 
haustive  history  of  the  progress  made 
in  developing  the  technique  of  nutri¬ 
tion  studies. 

The  authors  trace  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  idea  that  laboratory  work 
in  estimating  the  value  of  any  food¬ 
stuff,  or  in  testing  the  adequack  of 
any  diet  should  be  checked  by  the  ex¬ 
perimental  method.  As  early  as  1881 
Lunin  enunciated  this  theory  but  it 
was  not;  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  decade  that  any  material  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  this  line  of  scientific 
research. 

Dr.  Ellis  and  Professor  Macleod 
give,  page  by  page,  accurate  and  de¬ 
tailed  histories  of  individual  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  leading  authorities  in 
the  bill. 

Outstanding  periods  of  special  prog¬ 
ress  are  indicated;  the  years  during 
which  the  caloric  content  of  food  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration;  the  controversy  over  high 
and  low  protein;  the  evolution  of  the 
conviction  that  proteins  have  varying 
values;  the  important  time  of  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  connection  between  diet 
and  deficiency  diseases  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  illumination  in  the  matter  of 
vitamines,  all  these  are  given  their 
rightful  and  chronological  places  in 
the  writing  of  the  nutrition  tale.  Ac¬ 
companying  this  unfolding  are  care¬ 
fully  compiled  bibliographies,  so  that 
the  study  is  at  once  a  reference  book 
and  a  discussion  of  progress. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  large¬ 
ly  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  the 
vitamines,  their  distribution,  the  role 
played  by  them  in  nutrition,  “what  to 
eat  from  the  vitamine  standpoint,” 
and  their  relation  to  the  deficiency 
diseases. 

One  particularly  strong  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  appendix  giving  the 
distribution  of  vitamines  A  and  B, 
showing  in  tabulated  form  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  each  vitamine  is 
found,  all  the  important  references  to 
authors  who  treat  0f  this  subject  and 
remarks  on  the  general  use  of  the  vi¬ 
tamine  in  question. 

To  sum  up,  this  volume  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  an  encyclopedia 
of  the  vitamines. 


Opportunity  for  Women  in  Food 
Industry  and  Other  Fields 

\Y  omen  in  Chemistry.  A  Study  of 
Professional  Opportunities.  Studies  in 
Occupations,  Number  Four.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Vocational  Information,  New 
York. 

More  than  1,000  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  have  been  consulted  in  com¬ 
piling  this  very  practical  study.  The 
editor  has  gathered  facts  as  to  the  va¬ 
ried  character  and  wide  scope  of  the 
chemist’s  work,  discussing  at  length 
the  types  of  positions  and  the  duties 
of  each. 

There  is  a  special  discussion  of  the 
problems  met  by  women  in  this  field, 
the  training  requirements,  salaries, 
etc. 

The  opportunities  of  industrial  re¬ 
search  are  set  forth,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  food  industry  women  find  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  abilities  in  baking 
powder  plants,  in  canning  factories,  in 
packing  houses,  in  technological  work 
with  sugars,  and  in  bureaus  of  stan¬ 
dards. 

In  the  field  of  home  economics  wo¬ 
men  are  making  fine  records  as  physi¬ 
ological  chemists.  To  quote; 

“The  terms  dietetics  and  dietitian 
have  not  been  standardized  and  desig¬ 
nate  now  a  practical  managing  house¬ 
keeper  and  again  an  expert  in  nutri¬ 
tion  With  the  growing  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  the  scientific  as¬ 
pects  of  foods,  not  only  in  illness  but 
in  health,  and  in  awakening  interest 
in  proper  feeding,  there  is  increasing 
opportunity  for  the  BIOCHEMIST  to 
be  employed  as  a  scientific  dietitian  in 
a  hospital  to  work  with  the  doctor  on 
diet  cases;  in  public  institutions  and 
schools  to  plan  and  direct  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  preparation  of  foods;  with 
boards  of  education  or  boards  of 
health  to  teach  nutrition  popularly  to 
adults  and  children;  in  the  extension 
service  of  state  agricultural  colleges 
and  in  social  agencies.” 

Opportunities  for  women  chemists 
in  fields  other  than  foods  are  also  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail. 


Food,  Health  and  Growth 

By  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
President  Child  Health  Organization; 
formerly  professor  of  diseases  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  College  of  'Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Holt  needs  no  introduction  to 
those  interested  in  foods.  A  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine,  he 
marchs  with  the  times,  and  today 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 


preach  the  gospel  of  food  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  nutrition  and  growth. 

That  the  subject  6f  food  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  pressing  world  problem, 
is  Dr.  Holt’s  thesis,  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  how  it  is  challenging  public  in¬ 
terest  as  never  before  in  modern 
times. 

After  a  discussion  of  all  possible 
forces  that  may  work  together  to  im¬ 
prove  the  nutrition  of  the  children, 
which  means  the  nutrition  of  the  race, 
Dr.  Holt  says,  in  part: 

“Children  may  fail  to  attain  normal 
physical  development  from  many 
causes  *  *  *  some  of  which  reach  far 
back,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
can  never  be  overcome  *  *  *  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  chil¬ 
dren  are  below  normal  with  respect  to 
their  nutrition  or  fail  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  in  health  and  growth  as  a  result 
of  improper  or  insufficient  food  and 
faulty  hygiene.” 

Calling  attention  to  the  easily  rec¬ 
ognizable  symptoms  of  under-nourish¬ 
ment  the  author  shows  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  these  danger  signals  of  fatigue, 
lack  of  energy,  of  low  weight  or  sub¬ 
normal  height,  as  well  as  of  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  mmscles  and  flabby  tissues. 

The  school  is,  in  Dr.  Holt’s  opinion, 
the  logical  place  in  which  to  give  food 
instruction,  but  he  also  emphasizes 
the  point  that  the  old-time  teaching  of 
physiology,  the  mere  listing  of  bones 
and  muscles  or  abstract  discussion  of 
physical  processes  bore  little,  if  any, 
practical  fruit. 

The  chapters  on  the  protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrate  requirements  and  on  the 
distribution  of  the  calories  are  clear 
and,  so  far  as  science  has  advanced, 
conclusive.  That  on  the  vitamines 
presents  practical  suggestions  for  in¬ 
suring  an  adequate  supply  of  these 
food  factors. 

In  closing  Dr.  Holt  discusses  the 
creed  o^  the  Child  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  which  shows  how  every  health 
movement,  if  it  is  to  bring  permanent 
results,  must  be  based  on  popular  ed¬ 
ucation. 

"To  initiate  such  a  program,”  says 
the  author,  “must  be  the  work  of  the 
physician;  to  carry  it  out  must  be  the 
task  of  the  school  authorities;  it  can 
only  succeed  when  backed  by  an  intel¬ 
ligent  public  opinion.” 

The  present  volume  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  helping  mold  that  opinion. 


Principl  es  of  Dietetics,  Food 
and  Diets  Discussed 

Nutrition  and  Specific  Therapy.  By 
Dorothy  E.  Lane.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Those  who  are  trained  to  evaluate 
the  literature  of  dietetics  will  find  in 
Mrs.  Lane’s  study  much  that  is  stirn- 
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ulating  and  helpful.  The  author  is 
somewhat  of  a  reactionary  but  the 
book  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  true  scientist,  the  searcher  after 
truth. 

Beginning  with  a  clearly  written 
chapter  on  the  principles  of  dietetics, 
Mrs.  Lane  sketches  in  this  chapter  the 
progress  of  research  up  to  the  present 
day.  One  valuable  feature  is  a  series 
of  terse  statements  summing  up  the 
most  important  points  in  diet  plan¬ 
ning.  For  example: 

“The  entire  aim  in  eating  is  not  a 
question  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
number  of  calories;  the  aim  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  required  amount  of  ‘complete 
protein’  to  maintain  nitrogen  equilib¬ 
rium,  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbohy¬ 
drate  and  fat  for  heat  and  energy,  a 
balanced  mineral  ration  for  the  body’s 
fluids  and  cells,  and  for  neutralizing 
waste  products,  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  three  or  more  vitamines  necessary 
for  growth  and  health  and  a  generous 
supply  of  cellulose  to  create  active 
peristalsis.  In  other  words  man  can¬ 
not  live  in  a  single  article  of  food.” 

The  “little  knowledge”  prevalent  in 
the  food  field,  as  in  many  another,  is 
truly  “a  dangerous  thing.”  The  laity 
needs  information  similar  to  the  above 
far  more  than  dissertations  on  physio¬ 
logical  chemistry. 

Another  helpful  statement  in  Mrs. 
Lane’s  earlier  chapters  is  this: 

“The  less  variety  at  one  meal,  the 
quicker  the  digestion  and  the  better 


for  the  health;  but  the  greater  the  va¬ 
riety,  the  three  meals  a  day  consid¬ 
ered,  the  better  for  the  health.  Serve 
as  few  foods  as  possible  at  each  meal, 
but  serve  generously  of  these  foods  and 
vary  each  of  the  three  meals  a  day 
and  the  meals  of  each  day  of  the  week 
if  possible.  By  following  this  rule  the 
seeker  for  health  will  obtain  a  ‘com¬ 
plete  protein’,  sufficient  fat  and  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  a  balanced  mineral  supply,  an 
adequate  supply  of  vitamines  and  a 
generous  proportion  of  cellulose.” 

Then  follows  an  equally  helpful 
summary  of  information  concerning 
the  amimi  acids. 

Subsequent  chapters  consider  such 
questions  as  B^ood  Preparation,  Meat 
Versus  Vegetarianism,  Auto-Intoxica¬ 
tion,  Diet  In  Common  Diseases,  In¬ 
fants’  Diets  and  Vitamines. 

Among  the  most  helpful  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  is  that  on  reforming  the  in¬ 
testinal  flora.  Sixteen  rules  are  giv¬ 
en,  and  whether  we  agree  with  the  au¬ 
thor  or  not  in  her  views  on  vegetari¬ 
anism,  such  a  summary  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Some  of  us  will  take  exception  to 
the  statements  regarding  the  relative 
advantages  of  raw  and  cooked  foods 
and  to  some  others,  but  the  great  val¬ 
ue  of  the  book  lies  not  in  its  expres¬ 
sion  of  individual  opinions,  but  in  its 
scholarly  treatment  of  a  subject  that 
is  open  to  so  much  that  is  contro¬ 
versial 


Govern ment's  Dehydration  Work 
Transferred  to  Los  Angeles 

The  experimental  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  special  fund 
cieated  for  work  in  dehydration  of 
foods,  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Chemists’  Labor¬ 
atory  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  M.  Chase,  chemist  in 
change.  W.  A.  Noel,  Ray  Powers,  C. 
R.  Gross  and  P.  F.  Nichols,  who  have 
been  conducting  work  in  dehydration 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles 
station  and  other  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  in  dehydration  have  been  dis¬ 
continued.  It  is  believed  that  more 
effective  work  can  be  done  where  the 
dehydration  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  are  thus  brought  together. 


Trade  Commission  Objects  to 
Contract 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  an  order  against  the  B.  S.  Pear¬ 
sall  Butter  Company,  Elgin,  Ill.,  to 
cease  the  practice  of  using  exclusive 
dealing  contracts  which  prevent  the 
purchaser  from  dealing  in  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  supplies  or  other 
commodities  of  a  competitor  or  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  B.  S.  Pearsall  Butter 
Company,  or  in  competing  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  company  manufactures  and 
distributes  oleomargarine,  butter  and 
similar  products. 
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Gluten  Floury^ 


40%  GLUTEN 


Guaranteed  to  comply  In  all  respects  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

Uanofactured  by 

FARWELL  &  RHINES 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


FINE  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Triple  Cities  Realty  Co.,  Box  424,  Daytona  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida,  are  offering'  for  sale  a  Manufacturing  Business,  well 
located  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida.  Guava  and  Fruit  Jellies, 
Marmalades,  etc.  Fully  equipped  with  new  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  Been  in  business  for  30  years.  Highest  award  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901;  West  India  and  Cotton 
States  Exposition.  1902;  Florida  State  Fair,  1902;  Louisiana 
Furchase  Exposition,  1904,  and  others.  Owner  dead,  hence 
business  for  sale.  This  proposition  is  well  worthy  of  your 
investigation.  Address  as  above  for  particulars. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FOOD  TRADES 


A  $32,500,000  Market  for 
Breakfast  Foods 

Each  year  farmers  eat  225,000,000 
pounds  of  breakfast  foods,  worth  $32,- 
500,000,  according  to  a  report  o!  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Research  of  The  Farm  Journal 
after  an  extensive  investigation  just 
completed  among-  its  subscribers;  95.53 
per  cent  of  these  farm  families  eat 
breakfast  foods  and  average  64.9  pack¬ 
ages  yearly. 

Cooked  breakfast  foods  are  somewhat 
preferred  to.  uncooked  foods,  especially 
by  the  men;  87.35  per  cent  of  the  farm 
families  eat  cooked  foods  to  70.23  per 
cent  eating  uncooked  foods,  and  63  per 
cent  of  all  breakfast  food  eaten  by 
farmers  is  cooked  foods. 

Among  the  brands  of  breakfast  foods 
reported,  Post  Toasties  leads  in  the 
number  of  farmers  buying  and  number 
of  packages  consumed  annually,  with 
Kellogg’s  Corn  Flakes  a  close  second. 
Cream  of  Wheat  valuation  is  greatest. 
Grape  Nuts,  Shredded  Wheat  and  Qua¬ 
ker  Oats  are  other  popular  brands  with 
these  farmers. 

Every  year  the  use  of  prepared  food 
increases  at  the  expense  of  unprepared 
foods,  according  to  56.1  per  cent  of  these 
farmers.  The  principal  reasons  are  “bet¬ 
ter  liked”  and  “easier  to  prepare”;  38.2 
per  cent  of  these  farm  women  also  use 
breakfast  foods  for  other  purposes,  such 
as  mush,  croquettes,  cookies,  etc.,  and 
thereby  the  use  is  increasing. 

Winter  is  naturally  the  big  season  for 
cooked  breakfast  foods  while  summer 
leads  for  the  uncooked  foods,  but  quite 
a  large  proportion  use  both  foods  all  the 
year  round.  Fruits  are  very  largely  used 
in  combination. 

Seventy-one  and  thirty-eight  one  hun¬ 
dredth  per  cent  of  the  farmers  buy 
breakfast  foods  largely  from  the  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  34.25  per  cent  buy  most¬ 
ly  from  country  general  stores.  Some 
few  buy  from  other  stores  or  by  mail. 
5.19  miles  is  the  average  distance  they 
travel  to  the  store  where  they  usually 
buy  these  goods,  but  in  doing  so  many 
pass  by  other  stores  where  these  foods 
could  be  bought. 

A  strong  leaning  toward  “package” 
goods  is  noted,  75  per  cent  of  these 
farmers  buy  oat  meal  or  rolled  oats  in 
packages.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
preference  for  package  goods  is  that 
they  are  considered  more  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary.  Package  goods  are  also  considered 
“better  quality”  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  correspondents. 

Farmers  buy  considerable  quantities 
of  breakfast  foods  at  a  time — they  av¬ 
erage  9.22  pounds  of  loose  rolled  oats, 
7.34  pounds  of  oat  meal  and  3.43  pack¬ 
ages  of  other  breakfast  foods.  Having 
an  automobile  or  team  at  the  store,  it 
is  no  bother  to  take  home  a  number  of 
packages  at  a  time.  Farmers  are  big  eat¬ 
ers,  so  there's  little  danger  of  spoiling 
before  being  consumed. 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  will  be 
loaned  free  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies  by  The  Farm  Journal. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may 
be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Continental 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  each.  State  number 
of  patent  and  name  of  inventor  when 
ordering. 

1,420,630.  Dried  yeast  and  method  of 
making  the  same.  Arthur  W.  Hixson, 
Leonia,  N.  J. 

1,420,661.  Food  product.  Sigmund  Luft, 
Maywood,  Ill. 

1,420,679.  Process  and  apparatus  for 
dehydrating.  Otto  Q.  Beckworth  and 
Oliver  J.  Hobson,  Chicago,  assignors  to 
Anhydrous  Food  Products  Co. 

1  420,739.  Method  of  preserving  comes¬ 
tibles.  Paul  W.  Petersen,  Chicago. 

1.420,740.  Method  of  preserving  comes¬ 
tibles.  Paul  W.  Petersen,  Chicago. 

1,421,349.  Biscuit  cutting  and  emboss¬ 
ing  machine.  Herbert  W.  Hole,  Willes- 
den  Junction,  London,  England,  assignor 
to  Joseph  Baker  Sons  and  Perkins  Co., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1,421,560.  Machine  for  breaking  cocoa 
cake  or  the  like.  William  E.  Prescott, 
London,  England,  assignor  to  Joseph 
Baker  &  Sons,  Limited,  same  place. 

1.421.600.  Method  of  making  confec¬ 
tions.  Clifford  P.  S'peck,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1.421.601.  Confection-mold.  Clifford  E. 
Speck,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1,421,437.  Art  of  producing  cereal  bev¬ 
erages.  Max  Stahl,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Wahl-Henius  Research  Laboratory,  same 
place. 

1,422,328.  Manufacture  of  grape  sugar. 
Paul  W.  Allen.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  as¬ 
signor  to  Penick  &  Ford,  Inc. 

1.423,014.  Nut-salting  machine.  Mario 
Peruzzi,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

1,423,053.  Egg-preserving  compound. 
Edward  Victorine,  -Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1,423,059.  Apparatus  for  washing  and 
cleaning  eggs.  Colonel  J.  Williamson. 
San  Francisco,  assignor  to  Williamson 
Machine  Co.,  same  place. 

1,423,371.  Dough-dividing  machine. 
Thomas  S.  Vierow,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 

1,423,421.  Machine  for  skinning  and 
coring  tomatoes.  Hiram  CL.  Harding, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  assignor  to  Harding 
Peeling  Machine  Co.,  same  place. 


Grand  Union  Tea  Company  Sells  Its 
Pacific  Northwest  Stores 

The  Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  New 
York,  owner  and  operator  of  tea  and 
coffee  stores  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
has  disposed  of  its  interests  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Tea  Company  and  others.  The 
Grand  Union  Tea  Company  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  about  12  years 
ago.  The  company  has  had  as  much  as 
$500,000  invested  in  the  Northwest  ter¬ 
ritory  in  stock,  fixtures  and  machinery. 
The  company  grew  until  it  had  stores 
in  Portland,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  and  Yakima.  At  one  time  it 
had  chain  stores  in  California. 


Cocoa  Bean  Importers  to  Stand¬ 
ardize  Contracts 

The  Cocoa  Bean  Importers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  formed  during  the  war  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  granting  of  licenses  and  to 
aid  the  trade,  recently  met  at  the  Re¬ 
form  Club,  9  South  William  Street,  New 
York,  to  formulate  a  standard  form  of 
contract.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
handle  the  reorganization  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  the  board  of  directors  was  in¬ 
creased  from  seven  to  nine  members. 
The  president  of  the  association  is  Tal- 
madge  P.  Delafield  and  the  secretary  A. 
M.  Frame. 

In  a  brief  address  Secretary  Frame 
pointed  out  that  cocoa  bean  importa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  have  in¬ 
creased  from  246,000  bags  valued  at  $4,- 
900,000  in  1900  to  a  total  equaling  a  val¬ 
ue  of  $30,000,000  in  1922.  Every  broker, 
be  said,  words  his  contract  differently, 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  trouble  when 
one  buys  on  one  brokers’  contract  and 
sells  on  another,  although  the  terms 
may  be  identical.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
all  brokers’  contracts  are  legally  bind¬ 
ing  in  a  court  of  law.  At  best  most  of 
them  are  merely  a  brokers’  memoran¬ 
dum. 

It  is  to  remedy  such  conditions  and 
other  points  raised  that  the  committee 
will  formulate  a  standard  contract  that 
will  be  acceptable  here  and  abroad,  said 
Mr.  Frame.  The  association  will  also  try 
to  arrange  for  permanent  arbitrators 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  dispute  without  giving  the 
names  of  parties  seeking  arbitration. 


Syrians  Now  Supplying-  European  Jam 
Manufac  .urers 

The  ancient  Damascus  oasis  of  Syria 
still  bears  abundantly  and  now  modern 
commercial  methods  are  employed  in 
cultivating  the  fruit  trees,  which  have 
been  blooming  there  for  centuries.  Apri¬ 
cots  constitute  the  most  important  fruit 
crop.  Consul  Charles  E.  Allen,  at  Da¬ 
mascus,  informs  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  fruit  is  marketed  in 
four  forms — the  fresh  which  is  sold  lo¬ 
cally;  apricot  paste;  dried  apricots,  and 
apricot  nuts  or  seeds.  Apricot  paste  is 
prepared  by  mashing  the  fruit  to  a  pulp, 
straining  out  the  seeds  and  sun-drying 
the  resultant  product  on  a  board  until 
it  becomes  hard.  It  then  resembles  a 
large  sheet  of  leather  and  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  pliability  to  permit  of  its  being 
rolled.  English  and  German  jam  manu¬ 
facturers  are  eager  to  purchase  this 
paste.  A  cooking  oil  is  pressed  from  the 
apricot  kernels. 


Canned  Meats  Needed  in  Czecho-SIovakla 

A  good  market  for  canned  meats  now 
exists  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  where  a 
shortage  of  meat  has  caused  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Public  Food  Supply  to  prohibit 
meat  exportations  and  to  favor  the  im¬ 
portation  of  canned  meats  and  also  froz¬ 
en  beef  from  Denmark  and  pork  from 
Argentina,  Trade  Commissioner  Gerin- 
ger.  Prague,  has  just  informed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 
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Columbus 

Meets  Popular  Demand 

pROCERS  are  glad  to  handle  COLUMBUS. 

They  know  that  popular  demand  for  this 
nationally  -  favored  oleomargarine  makes 
profits  come  easy. 

People  everywhere  like  this  tasty,  wholesome 
product.  They  know  that  its  rich  quality  never 
varies  so  they  use  it  always. 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  PURITY  NUT 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  is  to 
offer  a  medium  of  exchange  for  teachers  and  institutional 
workers;  to  discuss  modern  household  problems  and  to 
apply  to  them  expert  knowledge;  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  homemaker;  to  record  and  interpret  the  re¬ 
sults  of  investigation  and  research;  and  to  give  expression 
to  the  social  and  civic  responsibility  of  the  home. 

Subscription  price  $2.50  a  year 
Issued  monthly  by 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 


1211  Cathedral  Street 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


jsU1. 


Body-Building 

Foods 

fT'  HERE  is  nothing  that  is  of  more 
help  in  preparing  properly  bal¬ 
anced  foods  than  Knox  Sparkling  Gela¬ 
tine.  Because  of  its  purity  and  econ¬ 
omy,  it  is  used  and  recommended  by 
hospitals,  dietitians  and  food  experts 
everywhere. 


SPARKLING 

G  E  L  A  T I NE 

must  not  be  confused  with  cheap  ready- 
flavored  gelatine.  Renowned  for  its 
purity — clarity  and  delicacy,  it  stands 
supreme  not  only  as  a  protein  sparer  but 
for  its  perfect  adaptability  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  all  kinds  of  delightful  and 
nutritious  desserts  and  salads. 

An  Unusual  Book  of  Recipes — Free 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  “Dainty  Des¬ 
serts,”  which  contains  many  easily-pre¬ 
pared  recipes  for  all  kinds  of  dishes. 
Just  enclose  4  cents  to  cover  postage. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


Ill  Knox  Ave., 


KNOX 


PLAIN 


5PARKUNQ 

GelatiNC 


aaaai 


PACKri . 

CHARLES  6  KNOX  GELATINE  CO.tNC. 

TO»Ktia»K  l.y  BS  A.  CAMAfc* 

_ *'«*'  wciariT  om  ounce  ^ 


t 


Johnstown,  New  York 


f  KNOX  1 

S PAP K LI  N  G 


Plain  for  general  use.  'The  orig¬ 
inal  unflay  ned,  unswettened 
package. 


The  "Busy  Housekeeper’s” 
package.  Contains  Lemon  Fla¬ 
voring  in  separate  envelope.  No 
Lemons  required. 


Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 
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British  Food  Imports  Becoming  Normal 


Trade  in  foodstuffs  with  Great  Britain 
is  always  of  great  importance,  as  that 
-country  is  by  far  the  greatest  importer 
•of  foodstuffs  in  Europe  and  the  trend  of 
trade  can  be  looked  on  as  an  indicator 
■of  the  general  European  situation.  In 
this  respect  England  has  more  nearly 
recovered  its  normal  consumption  than 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  says  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department 
■of  Commerce. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1922, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
steady  increase  in  the  importation  of 
"breadstuffs  and  the  decrease  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  meat  products.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year  England  import¬ 
ed  only  about  76  per  cent  as  much  wheat 
as  for  the  normal  pre-war  period,  but 
its  wheat  imports  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  the  imports  of  wheat  and 
Hour  combined  were  practically  back  to 
the  pre-war  normal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of 
meat  products  last  year  were  abnormal¬ 
ly  high,  reaching  an  average  of  128  per 
•cent  over  the  pre-war  period.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  the  decline  in  home  sup¬ 
plies,  which  had  not  fully  recovered 
since  the  war  period.  The  imports  of 
meat  products  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1922  were  114  per  cent  of  pre-war 
consumption,  showing  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-war  normal. 

The  importation  of  pork  products, 
"however,  has  increased,  this  year  being 
28  per  cent  higher  than  the  pre-war 
period  and  considerably  higher  than  last 
year.  But  there  has  been  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  imports  of  beef  and  mutton. 

The  imports  of  dairy  products  are  still 
"higher  than  pre-war,  but  the  increase 
is  made  up  principally  of  cheese  and 


condensed  milk.  In  a  sense  both  of 
these  products  are  meat  substitutes,  and 
the  imports  are  probably  affected  by 
very  much  the  same  factors  as  affect 
meat  products,  namely,  a  lessened  home 
production  which  has  not  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  war  period. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the 
imports  of  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits 
are  still  very  high,  being  55  and  100  per 
cent,  respectively,  higher  than  pre-war 
imports. 

In  edible  fats  England  is  still  import¬ 
ing  far  more  than  normal  in  both  lard 
and  vegetable  fats.  However,  there  is 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  lard  substitutes  and  margarin,  these 
two  products  being  largely  manufac¬ 
tured  in.  England,  due  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  its  manufacturing  capacity 
in  recent  years  and  the  vegetable  fats 
are  large  imported  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  food 
imports  in  England  are  rapidly  return¬ 
ing  to  pre-war  normal;  the  imports  of 
breadstuffs  steadily  increasing,  while 
the  imports  of  meat  products  are  de¬ 
creasing.  In  connection  with  this,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  English  policy  of 
promoting  bread  prices  is  probably  stim¬ 
ulating  consumption  of  these  foods;  the 
latest  price  announced  is  9.5  pence  per 
4 -pound  loaf,  being  equivalent  to  19 
cents  in  American  money.  Bread  is  rel¬ 
atively  much  cheaper  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  how  the  British 
Isles  were  able  to  decrease  their  imports 
of  grain  during  the  period  immediately 
following  the  war,  the  most  probable  ex¬ 
planation  being  that  there  was  a  consid^ 
erable  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  which 
could  be  produced  cheaper  at  home. 


Philadelphia  was  selected  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  point  for  flour  distribution  partly 
because  storage  in  transit  privileges  are 
available  which  are  not  possible  in  other 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is 
estimated  that  delivery  of  European 
flour  can  be  made  weeks  quicker  than 
is  possible  from  present  flour  storage 
points  in  the  interior.  In  addition  to 
flour,  the  base  will  handle  general  car¬ 
go  as  well. 

Survey  of  Food  Trade  Shows 
Optimism 

Replies  to  inquiries  on  the  situation 
of  business  sent  out  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesale  grocers  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers  were  striking  in  their  unani¬ 
mity  of  viewpoint.  Requests  for  reports 
on  business,  which  this  newspaper  has 
been  sending  out  to  various  industries, 
were  sent  to  wholesale  grocers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  food  packers  in  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Duluth,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Spokane  and  other  cities.  The  re¬ 
plies  generally  agreed  that  crops  look 
promising  and  that  there  is  a  waiting 
market  with  promise  of  good  prices. 
There  are  no  financial  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  moving  these  crops,  but  some 
apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the 
available  labor  supply  for  harvesting. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  wages  are  down 
to  normal  and  that  labor  agitation  is 
becoming  less  pronounced.  The  railroad 
strike  causes  concern  over  the  neces¬ 
sary  movement  of  supplies  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  crops  and  raw  material. 

Fall  Schedule  of  National  Food 
Shows 

The  fall  series  of  National  Food 
Shows,  which  are  held  by  local  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  food  show  department  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers,  according  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  association,  will  be  held  this 
year  in  New  York  at  the  102d  Engineers' 
Armory,  from  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  11;  in 
Providence,  !r.  I.,  at  the  State  Armory, 
from  Oct.  2  to  7 ;  and  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Armory,  Dec. 
11  to  16. 

In  promoting  and  conducting  National 
food  shows,  says  the  association,  every 
effort  is  put  forth  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  are  designed  “to  promote  a 
better  knowledge  of  good  food.”  Feat¬ 
ures  to  visualize  this  objective  are  prom¬ 
inently  presented.  The  headquarters  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  is  416  R.  A.  Long  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  secretary,  H.  E.  Balsiger. 


Packer  of  Evaporated  Apples 
Expands 

C.  C.  Hall,  Inc.,  apple  packers,  347 
Blossom  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have 
leased  a  part  of  the  Symington  Forge 
plant  on  University  Avenue,  Rochester, 
to  add  to  their  packing  facilities.  The 
building  now  occupied  by  the  company 
on  Blossom  Road  was  only  purchased 
and  remodele  about  seven  months  ago, 
but  the  heavy  den, and  for  the  company’s 
“tri-color"  brand  of  evaporated  apples 
and  the  fact  that  the  company  has  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  for  the  absorption 
of  W.  H.  Packard  of  Medina,  another 
large  packing  house,  necessitated  fur¬ 
ther  expansion.  W.  H.  Packard  of  this 
company  has  become  associated  with  the 
Hall  organization. 


Government  to  Survey  Sugar  Production 


A  monthly  survey  of  production 
•stocks  and  sales  of  sugar  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Census  Bureau,  at  the 
request  of  the  industry.  The  report  will 
be  made  one  of  a  series  covering  the 
key  industries  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover  with  a.  view  to 
-preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  business  inflation  which 
followed  the  war  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
pression  of  1920. 

Schedules  forthe  first  report,  to  cover 
the  activities  of  the  sugar  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July,  have  already 
been  sent  out.  They  have  been  address¬ 
ed  to  85  beet  sugar  producers,  202  cane 
sugar  producers  and  20  refiners.  The 
producers  will  be  asked  to  give  figures 
showing  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month,  sugar  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  month  and  stock  on 
"hand  at  the  end  of  the  month,  together 
with  the  total  .sales  made  during  the 
month,  divided,  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar, 
into  sales  to  refiners  and  for  direct  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  refiners  are  asked  to  show  the 
stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month;  the  receipts  during  the  month, 
both  domestic  and  imported  and,  in  the 
case  of  imported,  by  countries;  the 
amount  refined  during  the  month,  stock 

on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month  and 


the  sales,  divided  into  domestic  and 
export  totals. 

The  reports  rendered  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
will,  of  course,  be  held  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial,  and  only  total  figures  for  the  whole 
industry  will  be  made  public.  While 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  in  six 
months  or  less  of  the  year,  reports  will 
be  required  monthly,  in  order  that  the 
statistics  of  the  bureau  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  that  basis. 

Plans  for  the  monthly  census  and  the 
forms  of  schedules  to  be  used  were  de¬ 
cided  upon  following  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Sugar 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cane  Growers’  Association  and  oth¬ 
ers  interested  in  the  industry.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  was  assured  the 
fullest  possible  co-operation  in  securing 
tin-  statistics  and  was  urged  to  make 
the  report  as  complete  as  possible. 


New  Flour  Base  at  Philadelphia 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has 
leased  to  the  Merchants’  Warehouse 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Army 
Supply  Base  or  Quartermaster’s  Ter¬ 
minal  at  South  Philadelphia.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  this  terminal  a  concen¬ 
tration  point  for  export  flour.  Distri¬ 
bution  being  made  from  there  to  all  At¬ 


lantic  ports  as  required. 
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Food  Manufacturers 

are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
broadened  facilities  of  the 

Food  Service  Bureau 


of 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 
Director 

A  LETTER  addressed  to  The  American  Food  Journal  will  bring  you  a 
constructive  reply  showing  how  The  Food  Service  Bureau  can  cooper¬ 
ate  with  existing  departments  of  your  company  or  in  developing  new  de¬ 
partments  for  handling  specific  work.  Among  other  things,  the  Bureau  can 
furnish  any  of  the  following  services : 


Scientific  Investigation  into  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  your  product,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
featuring  the  results  in  educational 
advertising. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes, 
combinations  with  other  foods  and  sci¬ 
entific  facts  regarding  your  product. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge 
character  appealing  to  the  housewife  or 
to  the  professional  food  educator. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  your  product  and  its 
nutritional  possibilities. 


Publicity  backed  by  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
your  particular  product,  informing  the 
public  of  the  place  of  that  product  in  a 
well-rounded  dietary. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers  in 
charge  of  nurses  or  others  prepared  to 
give  the  public  purchasers  sound  scien¬ 
tific  information. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as 
hospitals  and  charitable  organizations, 
which  would  quickly  accept  in  large 
quantities  foods  of  proven  worth  and 
recognized  nutritional  values. 


Food  Service  Bureau  of  The  American  Food  Journal 

25  EAST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Milk  Powder  Figures 
in  New  Handbook 

Booklet  of  Dairy  Statistics  Shows 
Production  and  Consumption 
in  United  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Markets 

A  report  consisting-  of  72  pages  of  tab¬ 
ulated  statistics,  covering  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  various  market  prices  of  dairy 
product  in  the  United  States  and  the 
production  and  per  capita  consumption 
of  dairy  products  in  foreign  countries, 
has  been  compiled  by  T.  R.  Pirtle,  dairy 
division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  entitled  a  “Handbook  of 
Dairy  Statistics.’’ 

The  report  shows  the  average  yield  of 
milk  per  year  of  milk  cows  in  various 
countries  and  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  whole  milk  and  butter 
and  cheese.  In  a  table  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  exportation  of  butter  the 
United  States  leads  in  production  with 
1,648,505,382  pounds  produced  in  1919, 
but  in  exports  of  butter,  Denmark  with 
a  production  figure  of  257,484,000  pounds 
in  1914,  exported  210,084  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  United  States  exports  of 
only  34,556,485. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  and  pure 
bred  cattle  of  dairy  breeds  on  farms  in 
the  United  States  in  1920,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  was  66,810,836,  of  which  1,981.514 
were  pure  bred  cattle  and  916,724  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle.  The  total  production 
of  milk  in  the  United  States,  it  is  point¬ 
ed  out,  was  89,657,000,000  pounds  in  1920, 
of  which  4.4  per  cent  was  converted  into 
condensed  milk  and  4.0  per  cent  into 
cheese.  The  net  price  of  milk  paid  to 
the  farmer  in  Chicago  shows  a  rise  from 
$1,11  per  100  lb.  paid  in  1897  to  $3.49 
per  100  lb.  paid  in  1920. 

A  table  is  shown  giving  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
in  the  United  States  in  1919,  by  months. 
According  to  these  figures  in  1919,  there 
were  8,660,785  pounds  of  whole  milk 
powder  produced,  33,076,131  pounds  of 
skim  milk  powder,  592,070  pounds  of 
cream  powder  and  17,495,887  pounds  of 
malted  milk.  There  were  also  5,278,827 
pounds  of  buttermilk  powder,  13,924,836 
pounds  of  dried  casein  (lactarene)  and 
6,221,342  pounds  of  crude  milk  suga  - 
(lactose). 

In  the  table  on  cheese  production  of 
the  United  States  the  figures  in  which 
are  for  1920,  the  production  of  Cheddar 
cheese  from  whole  milk  leads  with  242,- 
195,707  pounds,  while  brick  and  Munster 
cheese  is  second  with  a  production  fig¬ 
ure  of  40,687,832  pounds.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  Swiss  cheese  is  given  as  20,430,- 
000  pounds  in  1920.  Of  this  total  on 
Swiss  cheese,  14,396,000  pounds  were 
produced  by  Wisconsin. 

The  production  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  by  630  factories  in  the 
United  States  in  1919  is  given  at  2,046.- 
S79  pounds,  while  in  1920  it  was  1,578,- 
015.000  pounds.  In  1920,  23,755,780 

pounds  were  imported  and  411,077,982 
pounds  exported.  The  total  production 
of  evaporated  and  evaporated  butter¬ 
milk  in  1919  is  stated  as  22,535,580 
pounds  and  in  1920  it  had  increased  to 
32,539,000  pounds.  The  total  production 
of  milk  powder  in  1920  was  52,227,000 
pounds. 

The  report  also  gives  the  dairy  pro¬ 
duction,  consumption  and  a  census  of 


cattle  and  factories  producing  dairy 
products  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  British  South  Africa,  Canada,  Den. 
mark,  Finland.  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Russia,  Siberia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Manufacturers  Urge  Census  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Instead  of  Value 

The  quantity  of  canned  goods  pro¬ 
duced  rather  than  the  value  of  the  out¬ 
put  should  be  made  the  basis  on  which 
future  manufacturing  censuses  should 
be  taken,  according  to  the  Illinois  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  which  has  sub¬ 
mitted  this  recommendation  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover.  The  value  of  an  industry’s 
production  is  now  made  the  basis  of 
census  analyses,  whereas  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  determination  of  conditions  within 
an  industry  from  year  to  year  could  be 
made  from  a  comparison  of  the  quantity 
production.  The  cost  of  canned  goods, 
for  instance,  is  now  considerably  great¬ 
er  than  before  the  war,  but  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  industry  could  not  be 
gleaned  from  a  comparison  of  the  value 
of  today’s  production  with  that  of  the 
pre-war  period.  A  definite  conception  of 
these  changes,  however,  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  comparing  the  actual  number  of 
cans  of  goods  turned  out. 


American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Fall 
meeting,  Sept.  4  to  9,  inclusive,  at  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel.  Pittsburgh.  Secretary, 
Charles  D.  Parsons. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  simultaneously  with 
conventions  of  National  -Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Canning-  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association.  Secretary,  Paul 
Fishback. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  America,  90  West  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Convention  date  to  be 
set  by  board  of  directors.  Secretary,  R. 
T.  S'tokes. 

American  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  26  Front  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Convention  date  not  yet  set.  Secretary, 
Edward  Z.  Vermylen. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Braidwood,  Ill.  Next  meeting, 
June,  1923.  Secretary.  M.  J.  Donna. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation.  53  Park  Place,  New  York. 
Next  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Secretary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 

American  Association  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers,  Continental  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Annual 
meeting  at  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Nov. 
28.  Secretary,  Ceorge  L.  McKay. 

American  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn,  208  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting 
early  in  the  year.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cutler. 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Association, 

64  Water  Street,  New  York.  Convention 
in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  22  to  24.  Manager, 
Felix  Coste. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers*  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States.  Date  of 
next  convention  to  be  set  in  January. 
Secretary,  Gordon  M.  Day,  Day-Bergwall 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Bill  to  Remit  Profiteering  Fines 

Remittance  of  fines  of  upwards  of  $100,- 
000  which  were  levied  by  the  Government 
against  persons  convicted  of  profiteering  in 
food  during  the  war  is  provided  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Claims  Committee,  has  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney-General  Lovett  has  written 
the  committee  advising  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  declared  void  a  section  of 
the  food  control  act,  under  which  fines 
of  $277,000  were  imposed.  The  decision 
of  the  court  gave  convicted  persons  the 
right  to  sue  for  return  of  fines  paid, 
which  amounted  to  $121.00. 


Canadian  Butter  Production  iu  11)21 
Should  Increase 

Canada  produced  122,776,580  pounds  of 
creamery  butter  in  1921,  says  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Canada.  The  total  product  was  valued 
at  $45,893,088.  The  1921  production  was 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
11,084,862  pounds.  The  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  however,  decreased  by  $17,732,111. 
In  order  of  quantity  of  production,  the 
provinces  ranged  as  follows:  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 


American  Corn  Millers’  Federation, 

332  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  in  November.  Secretary,  T.  M. 
Chivington. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 

509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  Oct.  9,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Woods. 

National  Canners’  Association,  1739  H 
S’treet,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Date 
of  convention  not  set.  Secretary,  Frank 
E.  Gorrell. 

Association  of  Operative  Millers,  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Next  convention,  June  4  to  9,  1923. 
Secretary,  M.  F.  Dillon. 

National  Dairy  Union,  630  Louisiana 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  meet¬ 
ing  probably  at  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  12,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  meeting  of  National  Creamery 
Buttermakers’  Association.  Secretary,  A. 
M.  Loomis. 

American  Bakers’  Association,  1135 

Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago.  Convention 
and  exposition  on  Municipal  Pier,  Chi¬ 
cago,  week  of  Sept.  11.  Business  man¬ 
ager.  H.  E.  Barnard 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association, 
326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  date  not  set.  Secretary,  F.  A. 
Vickers. 

National  Confectioners’  Association,  11 

West  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  date  not  set.  Secretary,  Walter 
C.  Hughes. 

National  Dairy  Council,  910  South 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Annual 
meeting,  Dec.  7,  Chicago.  National  Dairy 
Show,  Oct.  7  to  14,  St.  Paul.  Secretary, 
M.  O.  Maughan. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  112  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Annual  convention,  May  9 
to  11,  1923,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretary,  William  W.  Baird. 
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WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 


Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


K.  V.  P. 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 
and  Pure  Waxed  Papers 

Solve  the 
Food-Wrapping 
Problems  of 
The  World 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Today  the  name  of 
Beech- Nut  is  familiar 
from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  beyond.  But  the 
Beech- Nut  ideals  of 
purity  and  flavor  have 
in  no  way  changed  since 
the  founders  first  cured 
their  bacon  in  Cana- 
joharie. 

In  the  pure  air  of  this 
little  town  of  quiet  beauty,  Beech-Nut  Bacon 
is  still  cured,  Beech-Nut  Jams  and  Jellies  are 
properly  cooked  in  silver  lined  kettles,  and 
Beech-Nut  products  in  general  are  graduated 
with  high  awards  in  wholesomeness. 

In  the  interests  of  the  pure  food  movement, 
the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company  will  furnish, 
without  cost,  macaroni  and  peanut  butter  ex¬ 
hibits  to  domestic  science  teachers,  dietitians, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of 
pure  food  information. 


In  the 
pure  air 
of  the 
Mohawk 
Valley 


Beech-Nut 


“ Foods  and  Confections  of  Finest  Flavor’ 
BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

Canajoharie  -  -  New  York 
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Cannery  Inspection  Requires  Care  and 

Thoroughness 


The  primary  functions  of  food  inspec¬ 
tors  are  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
operation  of  food  factories,  among-  which 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  occupy  an 
important  place.  What  conditions  or 
methods  of  handling  foods  the  inspector 
should  look  for,  and  the  standards  with 
which  these  conditions  or  methods 
should  be  compared  are  discussed  in  De¬ 
partment  Bulletin  1084,  Inspection  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canneries,  compiled 
by  F.  B.  Linton,  assistant  to  the  chief, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  from  reports 
furnished  by  a  committee  of  food  in¬ 
spectors. 

Tlie  point  of  view  from  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  treated  is  confined  to  the  ma¬ 
king  of  thorough  cannery  inspections 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  report 
that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  adminis¬ 
trative  action  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
food-control  law. 

The  duties  of  the  inspector  begin  with 
a  critical  examination  of  all  raw  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  hand,  including  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  they  are  transport¬ 
ed  to  the  cannery  and  the  time  that 
elapses  from  picking  to  processing.  The 
importance  of  starting  with  fresh, 
sound,  clean,  properly  matured  fruit  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

A  survey  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
cannery  is  also  necessary  to  note  every 
feature  that  would  have  a  bearing  on 
the  health  of  employees  or  the  whole¬ 
someness  and  quality  of  the  finished 
product.  A  fertilizer  plant  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  for  instance,  should  be  reported.  The 
drainage  and  disposal  of  waste  should 
be  observed. 

Every  detail  of  the  canning  processes 
should  be  inspected.  The  number  and 
make  of  machines  and  any  peculiarity 
in  their  method  of  operation  is  one  such 
detail.  Efficient  sorting  should  be  the 
rule.  While  important,  grading  for  size, 
texture,  and  color  is  secondary  to  the 
elimination  of  defective  products. 


Opportunity  for  American  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  in  Arabia 

Although  a  greater  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Red  Sea  district  of  Arabia 
are  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  deriving  a 
constant  supply  of  milk  from  the  flocks 
and  herds,  condensed  milk  is  always  in 
demand,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  consul  at  Aden,  reports  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  period  during  the  war 
when  American  milk  was  the  only  kind 
obtainable,  the  Red  Sea  market  has  for 
years  been  monopolized  by  European 
brands,  and  the  Consul  thinks  that  he 
would  feel  more  at  home  if  he  could 
again  see  a  few  brands  of  American  milk 
on  the  store  shelves.  Aden  is  a  free  port, 
the  only  import  expenses  being  the  land¬ 
ing  charges  and  a  small  wharfage 
charge. 

American  Food  Packers  Cool  to 
British  Food  Show 

Although  three-quarters  of  the  space 
at  the  London  Olympia  food  exposition 
this  fall  has  been  allotted,  the  almost 
total  lack  of  interest  shown  by  American 
food-producing  and  packing  firms  has 
occasioned  considerable  surprise.  The 


Attention  to  Washing- 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  washing.  The  preparation 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  for  processing  is 
frequently  done  by  hand;  the  employees 
engaged  in  this  work  should  be  free 
from  communicable  diseases.  All  waste 
should  be  disposed  of  promptly.  The 
fill  must  be  uniform  and  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  for  each  product. 

The  entire  operation  of  processing 
should  be  described  in  the  inspector’s 
report.  The  stock  of  filled  cans  should 
be  gone  over  and  any  evidence  of  spoil¬ 
age  detected.  The  annual  output  of  each 
product  should  be  reported,  and  some 
of  the  cans  in  stock  opened  and  examin¬ 
ed  critically  for  quality  of  content  and 
weight  of  drained  solids.  If  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  inspector  is  working 
does  not  have  standards  of  its  own,  the 
published  standards  adopted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  of  which  copies  may 
be  obtained  on  application,  will  be  found 
useful  as  a  guide. 

Both  short  weight  and  slack  fill  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  proper  control  of  the 
filling  operation,  while  spoilage  may  be 
due  to  underprocessing.  The  inspector 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

The  appearance  of  the  employees  and 
general  cleanliness  of  the  establishment 
are  of  great  importance.  Special  details 
in  connection  with  tomato  canneries  are 
brought  out  as  well  as  points  for  most 
other  specific  products  extensively  can¬ 
ned.  The  proper  form  to  use  in  making 
a  report  is  illustrated.  The  inspector  is 
urged  to  place  emphasis  in  selecting  and 
analyzing  his  observations,  on  the  char¬ 
acteristic  and  vital  points.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  points  are  those  which  give  the 
cannery  under  consideration  a  grade  of 
unsatisfactory,  fair,  good,  or  excellent; 
the  vital  points  are  those  which,  because 
of  the  conditions  in  the  cannery,  directly 
affect  the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of 
the  food  in  the  can. 


American  consulate  in  London  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  less  than  twelve  American  firms 
have  up  to  the  present  arranged  to  be 
represented  at  this  exposition,  while  the 
French,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  other  govn 
ernments,  together  with  large  trade 
bodies  in  Poland,  Italy,  etc.,  have  secured 
large  blocks  of  space.  S'o  far,  only  one 
American  meat  canning  concern  will  be 
represented  and  no  canned  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  packers. 


Committees  Appointed  for  Convention  of 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 

Committees  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers,  to  be  held  Oct.  9,  10  and  11  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  appointed  by  President 
Thomas  E.  Wilson.  The  Institute  devel¬ 
opment  plan,  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  President  Wilson  to  the  executive 
committee  and  unanimously  approved, 
will  be  submitted  to  this  convention  for 
official  sanction. 

The  special  convention  committee, 
which  will  have  direct  charge  of  all  con¬ 
vention  matters,  is  headed  by  President 
Wilson.  Local  arrangements,  including 
the  annual  dinner,  are  in  charge  of  C. 
B.  Heinemann.  The  entertainment  com¬ 


mittee  is  headed  by  Charles  E.  Herrick, 
Brennan  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the 
publicity  for  the  convention  is  in  the 
hands  of  W.  W.  Woods,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee.  The  program  com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  R.  F.  Eagle,  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  regional  boost¬ 
ers’  committee,  which  is  composed  of  18 
of  the  members,  is  headed  by  William  F. 
Schluderberg,  William  Schluderberg-T. 
J.  Kurdle  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Three  New  Fruit  Packing  Plants  for 
Alscol,  California 

Three  new  fresh  fruit  packing  plants 
are  to  be  built  at  Alscol,  near  Lodi, 
Calif.,  according  to  recent  reports.  A 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  E.  Y.  Foley 
Company  is  estimated  to  cost  $10,000; 
one  by  the  Lafayette  Fruit  Company  at 
a  cost  of  about  $5,000;  and  a  new  shed 
by  the  Peppers  Fruit  Company  at  a  cost 
of  between  $7,000  and  $8,000.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  800  cars  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  from  that  point.  The  plant  of  the 
Lafayette  Fruit  Company  will  ship 
through  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.  _ 

American  Brands  Preferred  by 
Chinese 

American  provisions,  in  spite  of  keen 
competition  with  other  foreign  food¬ 
stuffs,  are  being  demanded  more  and 
more  by  the  Chinese  throughout  the 
Mukden  and  other  districts.  Canned  and 
dried  fruits,  cereals  in  bulk  and  pack¬ 
age,  flour,  butter,  molasses  and  sirups 
coffee,  jams,  meats,  cocoa,  cheese,  milk, 
canned  meats  and  fish,  spices,  etc,  all  in 
packages,  are  making  a  tremendous  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  rice  eaters,  the  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Mukden,  China,  informs  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Most  of  the  groceries  formerly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Chinese  were  used  for 
gift  purposes,  but  as  the  natives  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  gradually  use  such  goods  in 
their  daily  life  an  increasing  demand  is 
constantly  occurring.  Prior  to  the  war. 
Great  Britain  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
provisions  sold  throughout  the  Mukden 
district,  but  when  the  American  products 
appeared  during  the  war  they  found  quick 
favor,  and  now  a  market  awaits  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters  which  can  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  _ _ _ 

Chinese  Uses  Foreign  Sugar 

Failing  to  keep  pace  with  modern  de¬ 
velopments,  China’s  sugar  industry,  like 
the  tea  industry,  has  declined  to  the  point 
where  the  country  depends  upon  foreign 
sugar  for  its  supply.  Fifty  years  ago 
China  was  an  exporter  of  sugar,  says  a 
report  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  modern 
methods  have  won  China’s  old  markets. 
In  China  the  juice  is  still  pressed  from 
the  cane  between  granite  or  hardwood 
rollers  through  which  the  cane  is  drawn 
by  cog  wheels  turned  by  bullocks.  A 
stone  basin  beneath  receives  the  juice 
which  is  boiled,  without  any  attempt  at 
clarification,  in  open  iron  pans.  The 
boiled  juice  is  then  poured  into  earthen¬ 
ware  jars  which  are  left  open  to  the  air 
30  or  40  days,  according  to  the  weather, 
until  the  contents  are  thoroughly  dry. 
The  sugar  obtained  is  sorted  into  three 
grades,  the  first,  or  uppermost,  in  the  jar 
being  white;  the  middle,  green;  and  the 
lowermost,  brown.  In  some  parts  of  the 
cuntry,  however,  the  natives  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  importance  of  modern 
methods  and  attempts  are  being  made  to 
install  modern  machinery. 
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Leading  Food  Brokers 

- INCLUDING - 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Manufacturers’  Representatives 


Staub-Richardson  Company 

Packers’  Sales  Agent 

Reliable 

Accounts 

Solicited 

CALKINS  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  BROKERS 

326  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago 

Quote  Us 

Your 

Offerings 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

JANSON  THE  BROKER 

Food  Product  Brokers 

Always  at  Your  Service 
Nicholas  J.  Janson  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

WISCONSIN  PEAS 

BEANS  CORN  BEETS  MILK 

Waukesha,  Wis„  U.  S.  A. 

A.  C.  CLARK  CO. 

CANNED  AND  DRIED  FOODS 

and 

IMPORTED  GROCERIES 

Rates 

for  Space  on  this  Page 
Will  be  Gladly 
Furnished  Upon 

Request 

The  American  Food  Journal 

KILIAN  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Brokers 

Canned  Foods —  Dried  Fruits  — 

Imported  Groceries 

105  Hudson  Street 

New  York  City 

100  Hudson  St.  New  York  City 

425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BERT  C.  KEITHLY  CO. 

(  Canned  Vegetables 
BROKERS  |  Tomato  Pulp 

1  Canners’  Supplies 

Transportation  Building 

Russell  Brokerage  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Established  1878 

Palmer,  McElwain  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Brokers 

BROKERS:  Sugar,  Canned 

Goods  and  Dried  Fruits 

Branches 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sioux  City,  Towa 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Personal  Sales  Service  to  the  New 
England  Wholesale  Grocery  Trade 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Indianapolis  Indiana 

Muller  Brokerage  Company 

W.  G.  BONSTEDT  &  CO., 

GRIFFITH-DURNEY  CO. 

General  Merchandise  Brokers 

INC. 

Distributors 

Operating  Our  Own  Warehouse 

Brokers  and 

Write  for  special  rates. 

Commission 

Canned  Foods 

Merchants 

and 

Office  and  Warehouse: 

— 

Leading  Salmon  Handlers 

CANNED  GOODS,  DRIED  FRUITS 

363  W.  Ontario  Street 

AND  CEREALS 

Chicago,  III. 

35  South  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  do  not  sell  for  our  account. 
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Decision  on  Sugar  Freight  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  made  public  the  tentative  decision 
of  Pxaminer  Disque  in  various  sugar 
rate  cases  which  have  been  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  for  some  months. 
These  cases,  when  considered  together, 
involve  an  investigation  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  sugar  rate  adjustments  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Examiner  recommends  that  the 
Western  carriers  be  denied  permission  to 
publish  rates  on  sugar  from  California  to 
Chicago  lower  than  the  rates  to  inter¬ 
mediate  points  and  suggests  that  the 
rate  from  California  to  Chicago  be  in¬ 
creased  7c  per  100  pounds,  or  to  a  basis 
32c  higher  than  the  rate  from  Baltimore 
to  Chicago,  with  a  60,000-pound  mini¬ 
mum. 

In  the  complaint  brought  by  certain 
Eastern  refiners  seeking  equal  rates  to 
Chicago  from  all  Atlantic  S'eaboard  and 
Gulf  refining  points,  the  Examiner  re¬ 
commends  that  the  present  port  d.ffer- 
ential  basis  from  the  East  may  be  con¬ 
tinued.  and  that  the  rates  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  territory  on  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  on  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  may  be  the  same 
as  the  rates  from  Baltimore,  or  Colo¬ 
rado,  whichever  may  be  lower,  with  the 
Baltimore-Chicago  rate  as  a  minimum. 

In  the  case  involving  reductions  in 
the  rates  on  sugar  from  producing 
po*ints  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Idaho  to  the  territory  east  of  the 
Indiana-Illinois  state  line,  which  were 
protested  by  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
carriers  and  Eastern  and  Gulf  refiners 
and  Eastern  beet  sugar  manufacturers, 
the  Examiner  finds  that  the  rates  pro. 
posed  would  be  less  than  reasonable,  and 
recommends  their  cancellation. 


Federal  Inspectors  to  Watch  labeling 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Federal  food  inspectors  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  watch  the  labeling  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  shipped  into  interstate 
commerce  to  see  that  thev  contain  no 
misstatements  of  grade,  quality,  or 
quantity,  it  is  announced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics  of  the  department  is  authorized  to 
investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  and 
other  interested  parties  the  quality  and 
condition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry, 
butter,  hay,  and  other  perishable  farm 
products,  wrhen  offered  for  interstate 
shipment  or  when  received  at  central 
markets  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  at  points  nearby,  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  service.  A  shipper  thus  may  ascer¬ 
tain  in  advance  of  shipment  the  correct 
grade  and  quality  of  his  product.  It  is 
optional  with  him  whether  or  not  an 
examination  is  made  before  shipment, 
but  i?  he  designates  the  grade  or  quality 
of  his  product  he  should  be  sure  that 
he  does  it  correctly. 

The  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  in  its 
application  to  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
package  form,  requires  that  the  quantity 
of  contents  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package 
in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numeri¬ 
cal  count.  The  Federal  law  does  not. 
require  that  any  statement  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  grade  or  the  quality  of  food, 
but  if  any  statements  are  made  on  the 
labels  of  food  packages  regarding  grade 
or  quality  they  should  be  true. 

Appropriate  action  will  be  taken,  say 
officials,  to  correct  all  practices  that  vio¬ 


Fresh  Milk  Sent  to  London  from 
South  Africa 

A  ten-gallon  can  of  fresh  milk 
treated  li?  the  Jonas  Aeilsen  system 
of  pasteurization  has  just  arrived  in 
London  from  South  Vfriea,  according 
to  a  newspaper  report  sent  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  by  its  London 
representative.  After  searching  prac¬ 
tical,  as  well  as  bacteriological  and 
chemical  examinations  by  eminent 
dairy  and  scientific  authorities,  it  was 
declared  equal  in  flavor  and  nttrac. 
j  tiveness  to  the  best  HngJisli  milk,  and 
free  from  every  trace  of  harmful  bnc- 
I  teria  and  chemical  preservatives.  Ex¬ 
haustive  tests  also  proved  that  the  fat 
content  rose  as  cream  in  a  thoroughly 
normal  manner  and  that  the*  keeping 
qualities  of  both  cream  and  milk  were 
■tot  affected  up  to  seventy-two  hours’ 
exposure  to  the  heat  and  atmosphere 
of  a  London  office* 

The  authorities  consider,  as  a  result 
of  this  experiment,  that  whole  milk 
can  lie  sent  around  the  world  without 
losing  its  freshness  or  nutritive 
properties. 


late  provisions  of  the  law.  Information 
on  marking  the  quantity  of  contents  on 
packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Macaroni  Gift  Made  to  Near  East 
Relief  by  Manufacturers 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  appeal  made 
by  the  Near  East  Relief  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Macaroni  Manufacturers  Conven¬ 
tion,  tw'o  Chicago  manufacturers,  the 
Foulds  Milling  Company  and  the  Fortune 
Products  Company,  are  sending  a  gift 
carload  of  30,000  pounds  of  macaroni  to 
help  solve  the  feeding  problem  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  which  is  called  upon 
to  feed  more  than  600,000  a  day. 

In  making  his  appeal  for  food  con¬ 
tributions,  Dr.  J.  C.  Curran,  of  the  Near 
East  Relief,  said,  “We  physicians  who 
have  been  on  the  ground  and  seen  the 
terrible  hunger  of  the  little  children  who 
sometimes  wander  through  the  hills  for 
weeks  feeding  upon  weeds,  old  bones  or 
whatever  they  can  get  hold  of,  have  ob¬ 
served  the  wonderful  recuperative  value 
of  macaroni  to  these  starving  little  bodies. 
Macaroni  is  rich  in  gluten,  the  body  and 
health  building  elements  required  espe¬ 
cially  by  children.  It  is  a  splendid  meat 
substitute  and  can  be  made  very  palat¬ 
able.  We  would  rather  have  macaroni 
than  any  other  food  for  those  hungry 
children.” 

Other  macaroni  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  are  planning  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  two  Chicago  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  send  shipments  to  the 
Near  East. 

Twenty-five  cargoes  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  to  Near 
East  Relief  from  June  14,  1921  to  May 
25,  1922.  Food  shipments  were  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

Pounds 

Wheat  flour .  11,9.39,059 

Corn  grits  and  flour  .  34,431,429 

Beans  .  4,657,827 

Rolled  oats,  rye,  rice .  13,692,828 

Canned  milk  . -  1,690,888 

Miscellaneous  foods  .  1,284,518 


"Aunt  Jemima ""  Shows  Marked 
Increase  in  Sales 

That  business  slumps  are  least  felt  by 
products  well  established  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  trade  seems  proved  again  in  the 
case  of  “Aunt  Jemima”  pancake  flour. 
The  past  general  depression  hasn't 
changed  a  bit  the  smile  on  the  well- 
known  mammy's  face. 

The  sales  of  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour,  good  last  year,  are  already  beaten, 
according  to  a  statement  recently  made 
by  Robert  R.  Clark,  president  of  the  Aunt 
Jemima  Mills  Company.  Business  to  July 
this  year  showed  a  marked  increase  over 
business  to  the  same  date  of  last  year, 
lie  informs  The  American  Food  Journal. 

In  the  same  statement  he  adds  a  bit  of 
interesting  news  for  distributors  of 
“Aunt  Jemima”  pancake  and  “Aunt 
Jemima”  buckwheat  pancake  flour. 

Plans  are  already  made  to  put  Aunt 
Jemima  advertising  before  more  people 
this  winter  than  ever  before.  Space  in 
eight  of  the  leading  national  magazines 
will  be  used,  beginning  with  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issues  and  continuing  into  next  year. 

Large  bill  board  space  will  be  occupied 
by  new  “Aunt  Jemima”  posters  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cities  and  towns.  Street  cars 
will  give  additional  publicity  in  the 
centers. 

Oleomargarine  Consumption  is 
Increasing 

The  production  of  oleomargarine  for 
May  of  this  year  was  about  equal  to  that 
for  May  of  last  year.  The  production  for 
June  of  this  year  was  12,312,229  pounds 
as  against  S, 953, 041  pounds  for  June  last 
year,  an  increase  of  3,359,188  pounds. 
These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  oleomargarine  industry  has 
passed  through  its  period  of  depression 
and  is  making  successful  progress  to¬ 
ward  normalcy,  according  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

While  the  total  oleomargarine  produc¬ 
tion  this  year  was  less  than  it  was  last 
year,  it  was  many  million  pounds  mo-re 
than  it  was  during  any  prewar  year. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
it  was  187,894,912  pounds  as  against  280,- 
717,067  pounds  for  the  previous  year,  a 
decrease  for  the  whole  year  of  92,822,155 
pounds,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Sardines  Have  Deserted  Norway 

Norway’s  sardine  canneries  are  stand¬ 
ing  idle,  as  the  bristling  seem  to  have 
deserted  the  Norwegian  coast  this  year, 
according  to  a  dispatch  just  received  by 
the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Bergen,  Norway. 

“The  failure  of  the  delicate  little  fish 
to  appear,”  he  states,  “has  left  many  of 
the  sardine  canneries  idle  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  without  work.  Early  in  the  season 
there  were  the  usual  bristling  signs  and 
preparations  for  the  fishing  were  made, 
but  all  were  disappointed.  A  few*  'mossa,' 
very  young  bristling,  were  taken  but  so 
small  as  to  have  little  commercial  value. 
At  the  Bergen  canneries  no  bristling  at 
all  have  been  received;  only  a  few  young 
herring,  which  are  sometimes  put  up  by 
the  Norwegians  as  sardines,  but  are  a 
much  less  delicate  product.  ‘The  failure 
of  the  bristling  to  appear  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  unusually  cold  and  rainy 
weather.’  ” 
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Drudgery  Demoralizes  Men 


Put  your  men  on  jobs  they  like  and  you  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  labor  problem.  For  example,  take  the  men  off  the  drudgery  of 
watching  thermometers  and  turning  steam  valves. 

Powers  Heat  Regulators 

With  these  automatic  guardians  on  the  job,  more  men  are  released 
for  work  that  is  directly  productive.  Besides,  you  save  fuel  and 
materials  and  standardize  your  product.  Powers  Regulation  is  a 
necessity  in  most  plants  right  now.  Probably  yours  is  no  exception. 

Here’s  a  Fair  Test — 

Try  one  for  thirty  days  at  our  risk. 


NEW  YORK 


2755  Greenview  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
and,  O.  Los 


M ilwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salt  Lake  City, Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Portland,  Ore. 


The  Canadian 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Vancouver,  B. 


Powers  Regulator  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Montreal,  Que. 

C.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Flexible  Tube  — ■> 


Adjustment 


Steam 

Valve 

Thermostat  I 
Bulb  V 


The  Powers  Regulator  No.  11 


A  self  contained  regulator,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  eont.iol 
of  liquid  temperatures.  Very  ef¬ 
fective  on  cooking  vats,  closed 
or  open,  hot  water  tanks,  etc. 
Other  designs  for  other  condi¬ 
tions — ovens,  dryers,  etc.  Tell 
us  what  you  want  to  control, 
and  we  will  give  specific  assist¬ 
ance. 


(1775  A) 


Back  to  Nature! 


Nature  put  into  two  foods — the  whole  wheat  berry 
and  milk — practically  everything  needed  for  nor¬ 
mal  human  nutrition.  These  two  great  foods  are 
now  combined  in  a  delicious  new  whole  wheat  loaf 


J/P’ 


WARD’S 

HOMESPUN  BREAD 


a 


THE  100%  WHOLE  WHEAT  LOAF 

Nothing  Added — Nothing  Taken  Away 


5? 


WARD’S  HOMESPUN  BREAD  is  made  from  whole  wheat 
flour  only,  specially  milled  from  the  highest  grade  No.  1 
Northern  Hard  Spring  Wheat.  It  is  a  loaf  supreme  in  food- 
value  and  delicious  in  flavor — a  real  whole  wheat  bread,  not 
just  a  name.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  pure  nourishment. 

HOMESPUN  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  work  by 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  in 


the  effort  to  produce  an  honest,  perfect  and  palatable  loaf 
of  100  per  cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread — an  effort  now  crowned 
by  complete  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  loaf. 

“A  noble  loaf.  ...  A  more  honest  bread  has  never  been  baked. 
This  is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  really  wants 
bread  perfection.” — Alfred  W.  McCann,  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 
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Providence 
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Plans  Made  for  Many  New  Editorial  Features 

Beginning  With  the  Autumn  Issue  There  Will  be  Additional  Material 


of  Value  for  All  Readers  of 


THE  Editors  of  The  American  Food  Journal  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  there  are  in  preparation  a  number 
of  new  and  valuable  editorial  features  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  magazine  beginning  with  the  October  issue  and 
continuing  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  next 
year.  Among  them  will  be  the  following: 

44  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  in  the  Food  Industry,”  a  series 
of  straightforward  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  in 
all  divisions  of  the  food  field,  will  begin  with  an  article  on 
“What  the  Baking  Industry  Has  Accomplished.”  The  series 
will  proceed  to  discuss  among  other  branches,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  milling,  packing, 
sugar,  baking  powder,  canning,  spice,  nut,  cheese  and  mar- 
garin  industries,  giving  in  each  case  only  the  late  and  strik¬ 
ing  accomplishments,  so  that  the  series  as  a  whole  will  form 
an  up-to-date  history  of  activities  in  the  field  of  American 
food. 

tt'T'HE  Story  of  Foods”  will  be  a  story  worth  the  telling 
and  worth  the  reading.  Each  article  will  cover  broadly 
interesting  facts  relating  to  some  one  of  our  commonly  used 
foodstuffs.  In  each  case  we  plan  to  tell  a  little  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  food,  much  of  the  manufacture  and  most  of  all 
regarding  its  place  in  the  world  of  food  economics.  “The 
Story  of  (the  Banana,”  “The  Story  of  the  Tomato,”  “The 
Story  of  Milk”;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  titles  in  the 
series. 

QUESTIONS  and  dispassionate  discussion,  most  of  us 
agree,  tend  to  keep  a  subect  alive.  We  shall,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  use  the  leaven  of  discussion  to  lighten  the  mass 
of  facts  that  exist  on  such  subjects  as  “The  Breakfast  Food 
Situation:  Why?”  “Successes  in  Marketing  Certain  Commodi¬ 
ties.”  We  are  also  planning  to  publish  “The  Confessions  of 
a  Food  Manufacturer,”  in  which  a  big  man  in  the  food  field 
will  tell  why  he  failed  and  why  he  succeeded. 

OOD  Things  In  Current  Food  Magazines”  begins  in  this 
issue.  We  hope  to  make  this  department  an  important 
feature  of  The  American  Food  Journal.  There  will  be  crisply 
terse  excerpts  from  magazines  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  food  industry,  rather  than  dry  abstracts. 

A  MAGAZINE,  like  an  individual,  counts  frjends  as  among 
its  most  treasured  possessions.  The  American  Food 
Journal  has  many  friends,  among  whom  none  is  more  valued 
than  Dr.  Lafayette  Mendel,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Yale  University,  authority  on  nutrition,  research 
worker,  writer,  lecturer.  Dr.  Mendel  is  standing  by  with 
suggestions  and  wise  counsel.  Many  of  the  features  noted 
in  this  prospectus  are  from  our  same  friendly  adviser.  So 
broadly  human  is  Dr.  Mendel’s  viewpoint  that  he  combines 
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the  wisdom  of  the  scientist  with  the  practical  mind  of  the 
business  man  and  the  understanding  of  the  humanitarian. 

T  IKE  others  of  ripened  years  and  experience  we  enjoy  a 
bit  of  reminiscence  now  and  then.  “I  can  remember,” 
says  one  reader  to  another,  “When  every  one  ate  meat  and 
potatoes  and  hot  cakes  and  sometimes  even  pie  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  look  at  us  today!  Breakfast  now  means  a  bit  of 
toast,  with  porridge  for  the  children,  an  egg  and  fruit,  and 
sometimes  not  even  the  egg!  Times  have  changed.”  Times 
have  changed  and  food  customs  have  changed  with  the  times. 
We  are  planning  an  article  that  will  discuss  some  of  the 
reasons  for  changes  in  diet;  asking  ourselves  which  are  due 
to  advance  in  knowledge  of  nutrition,  which  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  etc. 

f"'"'  IVIC  pride  is  a  virtue  which  we  aim  to  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  cities  take  justifiable  pride  in  their  public 
markets,  others  do  not  think  very  much  about  them;  still 
others  are  frankly  ashamed  that  they  have  not  made  more 
progress  along  these  lines.  That  our  readers  may  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  accomplishments  of  various  municipalities 
and  the  municipalities  themselves  inspired  to  friendly  rival¬ 
ry,  we  hope  to  publish  during  the  coming  year  stories  of 
public  markets,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Certainly  a  strong 
and  efficient  market  is  an  asset  to  the  city,  a  protector  of 
public  health  and  a  “booster”  of  business. 

“CCIENTIFIC  research  is  all  very  well,”  said  a  food  manu- 
^  facturer  recently,  “but  I  don’t  need  it  in  my  plant.  I’ve 
been  in  business  a  good  many  years  and  I  guess  I’ll  get 
along  if  I  cut  out  the  highbrow  stuff.”  He  will  get  along, 
but  we  are  eager  to  help  him  to  do  more  than  “get  along”; 
we  wish  to  show  this  man  and  others  who  feel  as  he  does 
that  scientific  research  is  good  business;  that  the  laboratory 
expert  has  a  fund  of  information  that  will  help  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  building  for  strong  business  success.  We  are  pre¬ 
paring,  therefore,  a  series  of  articles  on  “The  Place  of  the 
Laboratory  Man  in  the  World  of  Food  Economics.”  Na¬ 
tionally  known  authorities  will  contribute  to  the  series. 

NE  of  the  stimulating  things  about  the  food  business  is 
that  there  are  so  many  interests  represented.  Good 
team  work  is  always  inspiring  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
specially  fortunate  in  that  we  are  playing  on  the  same  team 
with  manufacturers,  scientists,  and  educators.  These  last, 
the  dietitians  and  home  economics  workers,  are  with  us  in 
large  number.  For  this  group  there  will  be  special  features, 
frank  discussions  as  to  how  the  educators  may  profitably 
broaden  their  field  by  joining  forces  with  other  groups,  that 
each  may  pi’ofit  by  the  experiences  of  the  other  and  that, 
the  common  aim,  feeding  the  American  people,  may  best  be 
accomplished. 
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Food  Control  Officials  to  Meet  in  Kansas  City,  October  3 


nPHE  program  of  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials,  at  the  Hotel  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  covers  four  days, 
Oct.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Among  the  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  at  the  convention  will  be 
Dr.  Charles  Thom  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott 
of  the  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Cutler  of  the 
American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn. 

Tuesday,  October  3,  9  A.  M. 

Invocation. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  Governor  of  Missouri. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Jas.  Cowgill, 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City. 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome,  A. 
H.  Jones,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Illinois. 

Announcements. 

President’s  Address,  Capt.  R.  E.  Rose, 
State  Chemist  of  Florida. 

2  P.  M. 

Drugs 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

State  Drug  Law  Enforcement,  I.  L.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Indiana. 

Discussion,  Dr.  T.  A.  Cheatham,  State 
Drug  Inspector,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Work  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  Laboratory,  Illustrated,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Warren,  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago. 

Pharmacopeal  Revision,  Prof.  L.  E. 
Sayre,  University  of  Kansas. 


Wednesday,  October  4,  10  A.  M. 

Foods 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 
Food  Poisoning,  Dr.  Charles  Thom,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  Washington. 

Discussion,  E.  J.  Lea,  D. rector,  Bureau 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  California. 

Proper  Procedure  for  State  Officials  in 
Cases  of  Food  Poisoning,  Dr.  S.  J.  Crum- 
bine,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health. 
Kansas. 

Discussion,  Dr.  E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Texas. 

2  P.  M. 

Trade  Session 

Uniform  Food  Laws,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan. 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company. 

How  Industries  Can  Co-operate  with  Of¬ 
ficials,  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  American  Ba¬ 
kers  Association. 

What  Producers  Expect  of  Dairy  and 
Food  Control  Officials,  Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers. 

Corn  Sirup  vs.  Glucose,  Dr.  W.  P.  Cut¬ 
ler,  American  Manufacturers’  Association, 
of  Products  from  Corn. 

Co-operation  of  Food  Officials  with  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  Wm.  H.  Long,  Libby,  McNeil 
&  Libby. 

Sanitary  Service  and  the  Industries,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Witte,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Bottled  Carbonated  Beverages,  W.  Par¬ 
ker  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday,  October  5,  10  A.  M. 

Dairy 

Manufactured  Dairy  Products,  J.  Q.  Em¬ 
ery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Discussion,  W.  C.  Geagley,  State  Analyst, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

Beverages,  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  Bureau 
cf  Chemistry. 


Discussion,  W.  M.  Allen,  State  Chemist. 
North  Carolina. 

11  A.  M. 

Address,  Hon.  W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington. 

2  P.  IVi. 

Executive  Session 

Relation  of  Sectional  Associations  to  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  W.  S.  Frisbie,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Washington. 

Activities  of  the  Various  Sectional  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
Presidents  of  Sectional  Associations. 

Present  Method  of  Procedure  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definitions  and  Standards,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Skinner. 

Standardization  of  Milk  Bottles,  W.  S. 
Frisbie. 

Sanitary  Inspection  of  Hotels  and  Rest¬ 
aurants.  Miss  Sarah  H.  Vance,  Director, 
Bureau  Food  and  Drugs,  Kentucky. 

Selection  of  Meeting  Places,  Capt.  R.  E. 
Rose. 

Question  Box  Answers. 

8  P.  M. 

Annual  Banquet. 

Friday,  October  6,  10  A.  M. 
Municipal  Food  and  Drug  Control,  Dr. 
H.  J.  Knapp,  City  Chemist,  Cleveland,  O. 

Discussion,  J.  W.  Yates,  Director  Dairy 
and  Food  Division,  Kansas  City. 

Medical  Examination  of  Food  Handlers, 
Dr.  Chas.  V.  Craster,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Discussion. 

Disposal  of  Questionable  Foods,  C.  S. 
Prather,  Food  and  Drug  Commission!,  r, 
Missouri. 

Discussion,  A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  Minnesota. 

2  P.  M. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees,  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  selection  of  next  meet¬ 
ing  place. 


Where  Coffee  Grows 
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Exports  of  Coffee  from  Principal 
Producing  Countries  (in  pounds) 

Year 

1920  Brazil  . . 1,524,452,000 

1919  Dutch  East  Indies.  268,058,000 

1920  Colombia  .  190,962,000 


1919 

Venezuela  . 

. .  .  179,790,000 

1920 

Guatemala  .  . . . 

95,535,000 

1920 

Salvador  . 

82,864,000 

1920 

Haiti  . 

. . .  68,292,000 

1920 

Porto  Rico  . . .  . 

. .  .  32,777,000 

1920 

Costa  Rica  . . . . 

,  . .  .  30,860,000 

1918  Mexico  .  30,172,000 

1920  British  India .  26,144,000 

1920  Nicaragua  .  15,345,000 

1919  Port  of  Aden .  11,555,000 

1919  Dominican  Republic  3,729,000 

1920  Hawaii  .  2,760,000 


Stresses  Importance  of  an 
Abundant  Supply  of  Fat 

“An  abundant  supply  of  fat  is  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
nutrition,  whether  of  the  individual  or 
the  nation.  Not  only  are  fats  whole¬ 
some,  palatable  and  most  useful  in 
cooking,  but  many  also  carry  fat-solu¬ 
ble  vitamine  A,”  says  the  Office  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Bulletin 
No.  1033. 

The  Office  of  Home  Economics  has 
tested  the  digestibility  of  about  60  or 
more  different  fats  and  oils,  which  are 
eaten  in  one  form  or  another  every 
day.  They  are  used  in  the  form  of 
butter,  oleomargarine,  lard,  lard  com¬ 
pounds,  shortening  agents  in  liquid  or 
solid  form,  fat  meat,  fat  in  lean  meats, 
salad  dressing,  etc. 

“This  statement,”  says  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Margarin  Manufactui’ers, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  “contradicts  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  which  declares 
that  butter  is  the  only  food  fat  that 
contains  vitamine  A.” 


Use  of  Vacuum  Pan  For  Fruit  Products 

Recent  Developments  in  Its  Adaptation  to  the  Manufacture 

of  Jams,  Jellies,  Marmalades,  Etc. 


By  THEODORE  F.  BRAMAN 

Elyria  Enameled  Products  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


THERE  are  numerous  ways  in  which 
to  create  a  greater  demand  for  a 
particular  kind  of  any  commercial 
food  product.  One  manufacturer  may 
attract  the  public  by  his  clever  adver¬ 
tising;  another  may  put  out  a  product 
whose  quality  cannot  be  forgotten; 
while  another  may  give  greater  value 
for  a  less  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  average  manufacturer  tries  to  do 
all  three  of  these  things  by  making  a 


flow  into  the  test  cup  and  the  cup 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  pan;  then 
opened  and  the  contents  tested  for  jel¬ 
lying  point  or  for  gravity  in  the.,  case 
of  a  fruit  syrup.  The  vacuum  pan  is 
fiequently  supplied  with  an  agitator. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  for 
keeping  the  contents  in  motion  during 
heating  up  or  cooling  operations  when 
there  is  no  agitation  due  to  boiling. 
A  thermometer  permanently  attached 


Fig.  1.  A  system  employing  two  vacuum  pans  and  four  preheaters;  the 
one  vacuum  pump  will  maintain  a  vacuum  on  either  or  both  pans. 

high  quality  product  as  economically 
as  he  knows  how  and  then  telling  the 
public  about  it  through  his  advertis¬ 
ing.  Improvements  in  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  and  in  manufacturing  economies 
are  dependent  largely  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  processing  units,  and  new 
equipment  which  permits  such  advan¬ 
tages  is  being  sought  for  constantly. 

In  the  fruit  products  industry,  one  of 
the  more  recent  developments  which 
has  permitted  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  in  quality  is  the  glass  enameled 
Vacuum  pan. 

An  enameled  vacuum  pan  is  very 
V'ell  suited  for  the  requirements  of 
fruit  product  manufacture.  The  pan 
is  very  simple.  It  consists,  for  the 
hiost  part,  of  a  closed  enameled  ket¬ 
tle  with  steam  jacket.  It  is  equipped 
Vdth  peepholes  for  observing  the  boil¬ 
ing  under  vacuum.  The  vacuum  break 
is  essentially  a  valve  for  releasing  the 
Vacuum  when  desired.  In  order  to  get 
a  sample  of  the  jam  or  other  fruit 
product  being  manufactured  without 
releasing  the  vacuum  in  the  pan,  a 
test  cup  is  supplied.  The  test  cup  is 
merely  a  small  capped  cylinder  so 
Piped  up  that  the  jelly  can  be  made  to 


so  as  to  be  vacuum  tight  completes  the 
list  of  operating  accessories  which 
form  a  part  of  the  vacuum  pan. 

An  enameled  vacuum  pan  is  fre¬ 
quently  operated  with  preheating  ket¬ 
tles.  The  line  drawing  (Figure  1) 
shows  a  system  employing  two  vac¬ 
uum  pans  and  four  preheaters.  The 
one  vacuum  pump  will  maintain  a 
vacuum  on  either  or  both  pans.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  jet  condenser  which 
condenses  the  steam  coming  from  the 
boiling  fruit  by  means  of  cold  water 
supplied  from  a  cooling  pond  or  regu¬ 
lar  water  supply  lines.  Both  pans  are 
operated  from  a  common  platform  and 
the  filling  of  the  preheating  kettles 
can  be  controlled  from  the  same  point. 

The  operation  of  such  a  pan  in  the 
making  of  jams  and  jellies  is  almost  as 
simple  as  that  of  an  open  kettle.  The 
small  manufacturer,  using  the  pan  in 
the  simplest  way,  can  carry  out  this 
entire  process  in  the  one  unit.  The 
raw  fruit  pulp  and  sugar  are  put  in 
through  the  open  manhole.  The  steam 
is  turned  on  immediately.  The  agi¬ 
tator  is  operated  to  assist  in  dissolving 
the  sugar  and  also  to  hasten  the  heat¬ 
ing.  If  the  fruit  consists  of  hard  ber¬ 
ries  which  must  be  softened  at  high 
temperatures  the  contents  is  brought 
to  boiling  with  the  kettle  open  and  la¬ 
ter  the  vacuum  is  applied  to  concen- 


Fig.  2.  An  installation  consisting  of  two  300-gallon  vacuum  panis  and  four 
preheating  kettles  arranged  for  production  of  jams,  jellies,  etc. 
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trate  the  mixture.  For  clear  juices 
fruit  pulp,  or  soft  fruit  the  pan  is 
closed  when  all  the  material  is  in  ana 
the  heating  up  is  done  under  vacuum. 

Jam  boils  at  145  deg.  F.  to  150  deg. 
F.  under  vacuum.  The  boiling  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  observed  through  glast 
peepholes  one  of  which  is  arranged 
with  an  electric  light  so  as  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  interior  of  the  kettle.  The 
rate  of  boiling  is  quite  constant  in  a 
glass  lined  kettle  and  only  occasional 
watching  is  required.  Near  the  end 
of  the  operation  a  sample  can  be  drawn 
into  the  test  cup  whenever  desired. 
The  gravity  or  degrees  Balling  can  be 
determined  right  in  the  cup.  A  sam¬ 
ple  can  be  removed  and  tested  by  cool¬ 
ing  a  small  cupful  with  water  or  by 
noticing  the  clear  appearance  just  as 
in  the  open  kettle  method.  The  boil¬ 
ing  temperature  cannot  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  finishing  point  of  the 
vacuum  kettle  jam  because  slight 
changes  in  the  vacuum  affect  the  boil¬ 
ing  point. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  working 
with  a  certain  type  of  jam  or  jelly  it 
is  soon  possible  to  determine  the  time 
required  to  cook  a  batch  and  the  end 
point  can  practically  be  judged  by  the 
time  of  boiling. 

The  finished  jam  or  jelly  in  the 
vacuum  kettle  is  at  a  temperature  of 
about  150  deg.  F.  This  is  just  the 
right  temperature  for  filling  a  jam  or 
jelly  fairly  high  in  sugar  content.  In 
the  case  of  a  product  which  contains 
considerable  acid  and  pectin  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  jell  with  the  lowest  possible 
amounts  of  sugar,  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  desirable  to  bring  the  finished 
batch  to  a  higher  heat  before  filling. 
If  so,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  heat  the 
jelly  up  to  190  deg.  F.  or  higher  by  re¬ 
leasing  the  vacuum  and  continuing  the 
heating  for  a  few  minutes.  The  fin¬ 
ished  jam  or  jelly 
can  be  piped  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  vacuum 
pan  to  the  filling 
machines  on  the 
floor  below.  It  is 
not  necessary  to 
cook  a  vacuum  cook¬ 
ed  product  either 
before  or  after  fill¬ 
ing  as  is  necessary 
with  the  open  ket¬ 
tle  system  because 
the  reduced  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  formei 
case  permits  boiling 
at  much  lower  tem¬ 
peratures. 

An  enameled  vac¬ 
uum  pan  adapts  it¬ 
self  very  nicely  to 
the  pi’oduction  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  average 
modern  fruit  prod¬ 
ucts  factory.  The 
line  drawing  (figure 
10)  shows  an  instal¬ 
lation  consisting  of 
two  300  gallon  vac¬ 
uum  pans  and  4 
preheating  kettles 
arranged  for  pro- 
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Fig.  3.  A  vacuum  pan  with  a  double 
jacket  designed  for  manufacture  of 
orange  sirup  and  similar  products 
which  present  difficult  problems. 

duction  of  jams,  jellies,  apple  butter, 
marmalades  and  similar  products.  The 
fruit  or  fruit  pulp  and  sugar  are 
measured  into  the  preheating  kettles. 
These  kettles  are  merely  steam  jacket¬ 
ed  cookers.  They  permit  warming  up 
the  raw  ingredients  so  as  to  eliminate 
this  heating  up  period  in  the  vacuum 
pan,  or  they  can  be  used  to  soften  the 
fruit  and  start  the  inversion  of  the 
sugar.  The  preheating  kettles  are 
connected  to  a  bottom  inlet  in  the 
vacuum  pan  and  the  mixed  and  pre¬ 
heated  pulp  is  drawn  into  the  pan  by 
the  vacuum.  Two  kettles  contain 


A  photographic  illustration  of  a  vacuum  pan  installation 


enough  raw  mix  to  fill  the  vacuum  pan 
to  its  working  capacity  with  finished 
jelly.  The  pulp  is  drawn  into  the  pan 
from  time  to  time  until  the  entire 
charge  is  in  and  the  boiling  continued 
until  tests  show  that  the  product  is 
finished.  The  vacuum  is  released  and 
the  pan  then  furnishes  the  supply  for 
the  filling  machines. 

Little  watching  is  required  during 
boiling  and  time  is  available  for  the 
operator  to  measure  out  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  into  the  other  two  preheating  ket¬ 
tles.  While  the  finished  product  is  be¬ 
ing  drawn  from  one  vacuum  pan  it  is 
possible  to  start  the  boiling  operation 
in  the  other  pan.  In  this  way  one  op¬ 
erator  can  keep  two  vacuum  pans  go¬ 
ing,  test  his  product,  take  care  of  tht 
vacuum  pump  and  turn  out  20,000  to 
25,000  pounds  of  jam  in  a  10-hr.  day. 

It  requires  a  little  skill  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  such  a  system  but  once  started, 
the  average  factory  worker  can  handle 
the  vacuum  pans  as  easily  as  open 
kettles. 

An  enameled  vacuum  pan  can  be 
used  for  making  any  of  the  clear  fruit 
jellies  such  as  currant  or  apple  jelly. 
It  is  very  suitable  for  making  various 
preserves.  The  degree  of  preheating 
necessary  depends  on  whether  it  is  a 
soft  or  hard  fruit.  The  pan  will  work 
equally  well  whether  the  product  be  a 
pure  fruit  and  sugar  jelly  or  whether 
a  compound  jelly  with  added  pectin  and 
acid  be  made. 

A  very  tempting  apple  butter  can 
be  made  under  vacuum.  The  apple 
pulp  and  sugar  are  supplied  through 
the  preheating  kettles.  If  whole  or 
ground  spices  are  added  these  may  be 
put  into  a  bag  which  is  put  into  the 
vacuum  pan  at  the  start.  Apple  but¬ 
ter  so  made  will  have  almost  as  light 
a  color  as  the  original  pulp  and  will 
contain  all  the  flavor  of  the  fresh 
fruit.  The  dark  col¬ 
or  in  an  open  ket¬ 
tle  product  is  due 
largely  to  the  oxi¬ 
dizing  action  of  the 
air.  In  the  vac¬ 
uum  pan  practically 
no  air  is  present 
during  the  boiling. 
If  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  however,  pre¬ 
fers  a  darker  color 
it  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  open  the  pan 
near  the  end  of  the 
operation  and  con¬ 
tinue  heating  for  a 
few  minutes  until 
the  desired  color  is 
obtained. 

When  making  or¬ 
ange  marmalade 
under  vacuum  it  is 
necessary  to  soften 
the  shredded  peal  by 
open  kettle  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  regular 
way.  The  softened 
peel  is  added  to  the 
pulp  and  sugar  in 

(Continued  on 
Page  26) 


Results  of  Some  Vinegar  Investigations 

Experiments  Prove  Western  Apples  Produce  Product  Which  Has  Same 

Chemical  Constants  as  Eastern  Variety 


THE  standard  for  cider  vinegar  in 
the  State  of  Washington  is  the 
same  as  the  standard  set  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tuie.  The  data  from  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ob¬ 
tained  its  standard  for  cider  vinegar 
were  obtained  from  a  study  of  cider 
vinegar  made  from  Eastern  apples  and 
under  Eastern  conditions.  In  some  of 
the  court  cases  in  that  State  which 
have  arisen  from  the  sale  of  vinegar 
which  was  below  standard,  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  defendants  has  been  that 
the  approved  State  standard  cannot  be 
maintained,  since  Western  apples  will 
not  produce  vinegar  with  the  same 
chemical  constants  as  that  produced 
from  Eastern  apples.  The  cause  for 
the  difference  in  the  vinegars  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
apples  from  which  vinegar  was  made 
in  Washington  were  grown  under  irri¬ 
gation.  However,  apples  in  the  State 
of  Washington  are  grown  under  both 


By  CHARLES  H.  HUNT* * 

Nutrition  Section,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


of  fresh  apple  juice,1  of  known  purity 
were  obtained  by  inspectors  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
juice  was  not  from  any  particular  va¬ 
riety  of  apples  but  represented  the 
product  pressed  separately  from  both 
irrigated  and  non-irrigated  apples. 
The  samples  were  collected  in  Novem¬ 


4. 


to  determine  whether  the  process  of 
actification  could  be  shortened.  If  so, 
it  would  be  of  value  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  Although  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  was  hastened  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  yeast,  there  was  no  apparent 
shortening  of  the  process  as  a  whole. 
The  per  cent  of  alcohol  found  in  each 


Description 

TABLE  II. 

- Alcohol 

%  Volume  % 

Weight 

Irrigated 

(a)  Yeast 

7.22 

5.74 

Irrigated 

(b)  Normal 

7.32 

5.80 

(a)  Yeast 

6.17 

4.94 

Non-irrigated 

(b)  Normal 

6.63 

5.31 

(a)  Yeast 

6.24 

4.98 

Non-irrigated 

(b)  Normal 

6.86 

5.48 

(a)  Yeast 

6.10 

4.87 

(b)  Normal 
Remarks 

6.24 

5.00 

The  alcohol  was  determined  after  all  apparent  ferment¬ 
ation  had  ceased. 


ber  and  upon  arrival  at  the  laboratory 
were  immediately  analyzed.  The  data 
obtained  from  the  analyses  of  four 
samples  are  recorded  in  Table  I. 

Allowing  for  loss  due  to  evaporation 
of  alcohol,  apple  juice  should  contain 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Total 

Solids  Ash 

%  % 

Irrigated  .  13.69  .31 

Irrigated  . .  .  14.09  .26 

Non-irr .  13.92  .33 

Non-irr .  7.69  .28 


TABLE  I. 

Total 

Sp.  Reducing  Sugars  as  Acid  as  Alcohol 
gravity  sugars  Sucrose  Invert  Acetic  Vol.  Wt 

%  %  %  % 

1.056  10.35  3.01  13.51  .85  0^0  0?0 

1.056  9.01  4.13  13.34  .54  0.0  0  0 

1.058  10.40  1.88  12.17  .55  0.0  00 

1.025  5.82  .75  11.13*  .63  2.93  2  26 


•  .  I  -VJV  .uu  JL±.±«3-  .Do  Z.yo  Z  Zb 

*  Sample  No.  4  had  partially  fermented  and  the  total  sugars  were  calculated  from 

1 1  Tvfp  rmpri  t  CMicrfir*  unH  lr>r*V»nl 


the  unfermented  sugar  and  alcohol 

irrigated  and  non-irrigated  conditions, 
and,  therefore,  this  study  was  underta¬ 
ken  to  determine:  First,  whether 
Western  apples  would  produce  vinegar 
with  the  same  chemical  constants  as 
that  produced  from  Eastern  apples 
and,  second,  whether  vinegar  made 
from  irrigated  apples  differs  appreci¬ 
ably  from  that  made  from  non-irri¬ 
gated  apples. 

Method 

In  carrying  out  this  study  samples 

*  I'ublished  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station. 

’These  samples  represent  several  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  of  apple  juice. 


Solids 

% 

Bureau  of  Chemistry3  . 1.90-300 

1.  Irrigated  (Normal)  .  1.96 

2.  Irrigated  (Yeast)  .  2.27 

3.  Non-irrigated  (Normal)  .  1.90 

4.  Non-irrigated  (Yeast)  .  2.36 


at  least  8  per  cent2  sugar  to  produce 
the  requisite  amount  of  acid  in  the 
vinegar.  A  glance  at  the  table  shows 
that  the  samples  analyzed  contained 
more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  su¬ 
gar  to  produce  a  vinegar  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  approved 
standards. 

Two  portions  of  each  of  the  analyzed 
samples  were  then  taken,  one  portion 
of  each  was  treated  with  yeast  and 
the  other  portion  was  allowed  to  fer¬ 
ment  normally.  The  object  in  adding 
the  yeast  to  part  of  the  samples  was 

2  New  York  Exp.  Station  Bulletin  No.  258,  p.  442 


portion  is  recorded  in  Table  II. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a 
less  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  case 
where  yeast  was  added  than  where 
normal  fermentation  took  place.  This 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  of 
antagonistic  yeast. 

To  samples  lb,  2a,  3b,  and  4a  (Table 
II)  a  small  quantity  of  pure  cider  vin¬ 
egar  was  added  and  they  were  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  acetify  normally.  The  aceti- 
fication  took  place  in  a  room  of  ordin¬ 
ary  temperature,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  50  degrees  to  75  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  The  containers 
were  stoppered  with  corks  through 
which  a  glass  tube  had  been  run.  This 
glass  tube  allowed  the  entry  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  oxygen  but  pre¬ 
vented  excessive  evaporation. 

The  amount  of  acid  found  in  each 
sample  was  used  as  a  measure  for  de¬ 
termining  the  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  acetification.  When  the  acid  con¬ 
tent  showed  that  the  acetification  was 
near  completion,  the  portions  were  an¬ 
alyzed.  The  data,  together  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  data,  for  comparison,  are  shown 
in  Table  III. 


Ash 

% 

.27-70 

.30 

.32 

.27 

.32 


Sugars 

% 

.15-. 70 
.26 
.77 
.40 
.47 


TABLE  III. 

Soluble  Insoluble 
„  phosphoric  phosphoric 

Non  Sugar 

Solids  %  Alkalinity4  acid5  acid5 


1.75-2.60 

1.70 

1.50 

1.50 

1.89 


27-42 

34. 

30. 

36. 

34. 


11-18 

10.4 

10.4 

9.2 

9.2 


6.14 

9.2 

8.0 

9.6 

9.6 


Total 

Ash  in 

Glycerine 

Acid% 

N.  S. 

% 

5. 7-6. 3 

13-19% 

24-46 

7.03 

17.6 

.26 

6.34 

16.0 

.42 

7.01 

18.0 

.38 

5.37 

16.0 

.46 

«**  0aveirC3aaLra7  ofviSe^oTtaowifpurtty0'  C”<im"'try  l°  State  C°II“'»ratl°"  Cheats.  The 

-  mi}e  numJ)er  of  cc..  .1  N  acid  to  neutralize  the  water  soluble  ash  from  100 


The  number  of  milligrams  of  P,0,  that  was  obtained  from*the”ash “of  100  C°’  Vlne&ar' 


cc.  vinegar. 
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Table  III  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  vinegar,  from  Western  ap¬ 
ples  by  the  slow  fermentation  process 
which  has  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  chemical  constants  as  that  made 
from  Eastern  apples  and  under  East¬ 
ern  conditions;  also,  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  a  vinegar  from  irrigated 
apples  with  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  chemical  constants  as  that  made 
from  non-irrigated  apples.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  non-sugar  solids  and 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  were  slightly 
lower  in  most  cases  and  the  acid  high- 


will  make  a  better  vinegar  than  that 
made  by  the  “quick”  or  generator 
process.  It  was  deemed  desirable, 
therefore,  to  investigate  such  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Samples  of  vinegar  of  known 
purity  and  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  generator  process  were  collect¬ 
ed  and  analyzed  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  recorded  in  Table  IV. 

Contrasting  Table  III  with  Table  IV, 
we  note  that  there  is'  a  similarity  in 
chemical  constants  between  vinegar 
made  by  the  “slow”  and  quick  pio- 
cesses  and  most  samples  were  within 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Solids 

Ash 

% 

% 

2.88 

.42 

2.63 

.31 

2.11 

.30 

2.66 

.33 

2.54 

.34 

2.36 

.31 

TABLE  IV. 
Non-Sugar 
Sugars  Solids 


.OJ-  a.ai 

.37  2.26 

.31  1.80 

.43  2.23 

.35  2.19 

.37  1-99 


Alkalin¬ 


ity 

% 


34 

32 

30 

36 

32 


Total 

Ash  in  N.S. 

Acid 

Solids 

Glyceri 

% 

% 

°/o 

6.89 

18.5 

.28 

6.21 

13.7 

.33 

5.14 

16.6 

.34 

6.87 

14.7 

.31 

5.96 

15.5 

.29 

5.97 

15.5 

.31 

er  in  two  cases  than  those  found  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  “slow”  process 
the  action  was  more  nearly  complete 
than  in  the  “quick”  or  generator  pro- 

C0SS. 

At  the  present  time  very  little  vine¬ 
gar  is  produced  by  the  “slow  process, 
except  for  home  use,  so  the  conten¬ 
tions  may  be  that  the  “slow”  process 

The  Advantages 


the  maximum  and  minimum  figures  as 
set  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Conclusion 

By  the  above  data  it  is  shown  that 
Western  apples,  whether  grown  in  ir¬ 
rigated  or  non-irrigated  orchards  will 
produce  vinegar  which  has  the  same 
chemical  constants  as  vinegar  made 
from  Eastern  apples. 

of  Dehydration 


Some  of  the  Ways  in  Which  it  Surpasses  Sun  Drying  or 
Evaporation  Pointed  Out 


TN  an  address  before  the  National 
t  Association  of  Wholesale  Pie  Ba¬ 
kers,  Carl  J.  Eastman,  of  the  King  s 
Food  Products  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.,  gave  a  brief  comparison  of  dehy¬ 
dration  with  other  methods  of  drying 
food  products.  He  said  in  part: 

“A  study  of  the  history  of  food  pre¬ 
servation  shows  that  there  have  been 
five  different  methods  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  foods  so  that  they  might  be  used 
in  out-of-season  times;  sun  drying; 
evaporatioin  or  artificial  drying;  can¬ 
ning;  desiccation;  dehydration.  Expe¬ 
rience  and  tests  have  shown  that  all 
of  these  methods  of  food  preservation, 
with  the  exception  of  dehydration,  de¬ 
stroy  the  vitamines  and  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  change  the  flavor  and 
nutritive  values. 

“Dehydration,  on  the  other  hand, 
preserves  the  food  by  removing  the 
excess  water  by  means  of  carefully 
regulated  air  currents.  The  air  cur¬ 
rents  are  accurately  controlled,  both  as 
to  temperature  and  humidity,  by  au¬ 
tomatic  instruments.  The  cellular 
structure  and  the  natural  color  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  because  the  moisture  is 
removed  gently  and  gradually,  the 
fruits  absorb  water  rapidly  and  come 
back  to  their  normal  size  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  tunnel  system  of  dehydra¬ 
tion  is  the  one  in  use  in  King  plants 
and  is  considered  most  practical.  In 


this  system  the  fruit  is  placed  on 
trays,  made  of  fine  mesh  screen. 
These  trays  are  then  placed  on  mov¬ 
able  trucks  and  the  trucks  placed  in 
the  tunnels. 

“There  are  many  objections  to  sun 
drying  as  a  method  of  food  preserva¬ 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  drying  agent, 
the  Sun,  is  not  always  at  one’s  com¬ 
mand.  There  is  no  way  of  regulating 
the  length  of  drying  time,  nor  can  one 
be  sure  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  drying  occurs.  In  sun  drying  the 
action  is  so  gradual  there  is  always 
danger  of  fermentation.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dehydration  I  believe 
that  sun  drying  will  soon  pass  into 
oblivion.  The  expensive  land  now 
utilized  for  only  a  few  weeks  each 
year  for  drying  fields  will  then  be  con¬ 
verted  into  fruit  producing  orchards 
and  the  products  will  be  dehydrated  in 
modern,  sanitary,  efficient  plants. 

“Next  to  sun  drying  comes  evapora¬ 
tion,  which  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
kiln  drying.  The  average  evaporating 
plant  consists  of  a  square  building 
with  a  number  of  perforated  floors. 
The  fruits  are  spread  on  these  floors 
and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  underneath  the  building.  The  air 
passes  through  the  products,  which  are 
usually  spread  on  the  floors  to  a  depth 
of  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  then 
out  through  a  ventilator  in  the  roof. 


No  provision  is  made  for  regulating 
the  temperature  or  humidity,  or  the 
air  velocity.  The  high  temperature 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  a  dry¬ 
ing  kiln  changes  the  natural  sugars 
and  breaks  down  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  fruit,  and  on  account  of  the 
varying  temperature  in  different  parts 
of  the  kiln,  the  evaporated  product  is 
never  uniform  in  quality. 

“As  canning  is  in  no  way  compara¬ 
ble  with  drying  we  will  not  go  into 
details. 

“Desiccation  is  sometimes  confused 
with  dehydration.  Desiccation  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  drying  of  foods  means 
that  the  product  has  been  oven  dried 
or  that  heat  has  been  applied,  by  radia¬ 
tion,  indirectly  to  the  product.  This 
method,  like  evaporation,  is  unscientific 
and  fails  to  retain  the  natural  valu¬ 
able  elements  of  the  product. 

“In  dehydration  a  physical  change 
takes  place  and  not  a  chemical  change. 
Sugar,  color,  flavor,  and,  in  fact,  all 
that  Nature  intended  that  we  should 
have  in  fresh  fruits  are  fully  retained 
when  dehydration  is  properly  prac¬ 
ticed. 

“I  often  use  a  simple  illustration  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  dehydration  is 
a  natural  process.  Any  housewife  will 
tell  you  that  she  would  much  prefer  to 
dry  her  fine  woolens  on  a  day  when  a 
good  wind  is  blowing  and  temperature 
is  low,  rather  than  on  a  hot,  still  day. 
On  a  windy,  cool  day  the  articles  would 
dry  gradually  and  would  come  off  the 
line  soft  and  pliable.  On  a  hot,  still 
day  they  would  shrink  and  become 
harsh  and  stiff. 

“The  secret,  then,  of  dehydration,  is 
simple  enough.  It  is  the  removal  of 
moisture  with  low  temperatures  by 
means  of  air  pulled  over  the  products 
at  a  high  velocity.  A  dehydrating  tun¬ 
nel  is  no  warmer  than  a  Turkish  bath 
and  you  and  I  would  be  no  more  un¬ 
comfortable  in  one  of  them  than  we 
would  be  in  a  Turkish  bath  room.  The 
temperature  is  so  low  that  drying 
would  not  take  place  were  it  not  for 
the  swiftly  moving  air  currents  which 
act  as  a  blotter,  pulling  the  moisture 
from  the  products,  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion. 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  these  swiftly  moving  currents 
of  air,  is  that  instead  of  case  harden¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  fruit,  as  in  evap¬ 
oration,  it  removes  the  moisture  from 
the  center  of  the  fruit  first.  In  the 
case  of  a  prune,  the  meat  around  the 
pit  is  the  first  to  dry  and  the  last  par¬ 
ticle  of  moisture  to  leave  the  prune  Is 
that  next  to  the  skin.  In  the  case  of 
an  apple,  if  we  dehydrate  a  whole  ap¬ 
ple  the  seeds  and  the  seed  pockets  in 
the  center  of  the  apple  dry  first.  This 
action,  as  you  will  readily  see,  leaves 
the  cellular  structure  intact,  and  as 
stated,  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
fruit  to  reabsorb  readily  the  moisture 
which  dehydrating  has  removed.” 

Mr.  Eastman  described  the  plants  of 
the  King’s  Food  Products  Company  at 
Salem  and  Dalles,  which  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $600,000  and 
handle  about  170  green  tons  per  day. 


The  Best  Things  From  Current  Food 

Magazines 

A  Digest  of  the  Month’s  Periodicals  for  the  Busy  Reader 


Meeting  Cost  Problems  in  Food 
Packing 

ITHOUT  a  practical  and  tested 
cost  accounting  system  the  food 
manufacturer  is  left  to  his  own 
resources  in  fixing  his  selling  price. 
He  usually  estimates  his  own  costs  as 
well  as  he  is  able,  comparing  the  re¬ 
sults  with  the  selling  prices  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  editor  of  “Canning  Age”  writing 
in  the  issue  for  August,  1922,  gives  his 
readers  the  benefit  of  careful  studies 
which  have  extended  over  several 
years’  time.  The  studies  were  under¬ 
taken  by  the  firm  of  William  W. 
Thompson  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
at  the  instigation  of  The  National  Pre¬ 
servers  and  Fruit  Products  Association. 

“The  person  who  is  responsible  for 
the  term  ‘cost  accounting,’  ”  continues 
the  article,  “evidently  had  little 
breadth  of  vision,  or  he  never  would 
have  applied  a  term  so  misleading.  In¬ 
stead  of  attracting  general  interest  to 
a  subject  of  most  fascinating  appeal 
if  it  is  intricate,  he  relegated  it  to  the 
field  of  ledgers  and  columns  of  figures, 
where  high  stools  and  eye  shades  pre¬ 
dominate.  Cost  accounting  is  cost 
finding.” 

Continuing  the  article  says: 

“And  that  is  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  cost  finding  system  which  the 
Association  has  adopted.  It  is  simple 
to  handle.  It  requires  no  more  clerks 
than  were  originality  employed.  It  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  red  tape. 

The  new  system  provides  that  man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  in  the  Preserving  In¬ 
dustry  will  be  grouped  under  four  main 
divisions,  Material,  Packing  Supplies, 
Direct  Labor,  and  Factory  Expense  or 
Overhead.  Under  some  one  of  these 
heads  will  be  charged  every  item  of 
factory  expense.” 

The  various  divisions  of  the  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail,  together  with  charts  and  graphs. 

In  summing  up  the  discussion,  the 
author  says  in  part: 

“We  are  now  ready  for  our  final 
form,  the  comparative  cost  summary. 
This  pictures  the  result  of  the  whole 
month’s  operations  and  is  ascertained 
by  a  simple,  accurate  system  of  rec¬ 
ords.  It  shows  whether  the  curve  of  net 
costs  is  moving  upward  or  downward. 
The  form  is  self-evident.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cise  business-like  statement  that  every 
plant  executive  wants  before  him  at 
certain  critical  times  in  his  operating 


season.  Study  it  a  few  moments,  and 
this  becomes  self-evident. 

“Now  that  a  cost  system  has  been 
prepared,  what  do  the  preservers  ex¬ 
pect  to  gain  from  it? 

“Books  are  nothing  more  than  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  history  of  the  business. 
WThen  manufacturers  all  make  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  similar  nature  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  overcoming  their  mu¬ 
tual  troubles  and  difficulties.  With 
uniform  records,  they  can  talk  things 
over  with  at  least  the  assurance  that 
each  has  the  same  concept  of  the  point 
under  discussion. 

“No  one,  in  these  days,  doubts  the 
advantage  of  trade  statistics.  They 
are  an  entirely  legal  and  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  of  doing  business,  if  not  misused. 
In  fact,  a  bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  designs  ac¬ 
counting  systems  for  organizations 
marketing  agricultural  products,  and 
at  this  very  instant  is  asking  for  men 
to  assist  in  demonstrating  them.  No 
accurate  or  reliable  information  about 
an  industry  can  possibly  be  produced 
without  uniform  accounting  methods. 

“A  period  of  competition  is  being 
entered  into  in  most  lines  of  industry, 
today,  which  makes  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  show  a  profit  unless  every 
item  of  cost  is  critically  analyzed  and 
passed  on  as  the  most  efficient,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  economical  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  a  result  at  the  price.  How 
can  the  cost  be  analyzed  without  ac¬ 
curate  records?  is  the  question  ac¬ 
countants  ask.” 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
about  the  whole  paper  is  the  fact  that 
the  system  as  outlined  is  applicable  to 
all  industries  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
fruit  growers.  The  article  will  repay 
careful  study. 


A  Bright  Future  Predicted  for 
the  Beef  Industry 

All  signs  at  present  point  to  stabil¬ 
ity  in  the  beef  industry  and  V.  H.  Mun- 
necke,  manager,  dressed  beef  depart¬ 
ment  of  Armour  &  Co.,  writes  in  “The 
Producer”  (Denver,  Col.),  for  July, 
1922: 

“Successful  marketing  both  of  beef 
and  of  veal  is  dependent  on  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  trade  demands  of  each  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  selling  of  each  class  and  grade 
of  beef  at  the  point  where  it  can  real¬ 
ize  the  best  price.  It  frequently  hap¬ 


pens  that  steers  from  the  same  car-lot 
purchased  on  the  Chicago  market  are 
sold  in  different  states,  and  realize  dif¬ 
ferences  in  price  as  great  as  $2  to  $4 
per  hundredweight,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  carcasses  are  of  the  same 
grade.  The  distributor  attempts,  of 
course,  to  place  his  carcasses  at  the 
point  where  the  most  money  will  be 
realized,  but  it  often  happens  that 
his  supplies  would  overload  his  best 
markets  and  his  surplus  must  be 
vended  at  lower  prices.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  the  price  level  for  cattle  of  this 
grade  will  be  lower  than  if  all  car¬ 
casses  could  reach  the  top  market.  But 
a  distributor  is  at  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tage  if  he  does  not  know  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  regional  market,  since 
he  cannot  pay  the  prices  for  cattle 
which  his  competitor  who  knows  the 
market  does,  and  his  business  is  con¬ 
sequently  restricted.  It  is  because  of 
their  acquaintance  with,  and  ability  to 
supply,  these  regional  demands  that 
certain  firms  in  the  packing  industry 
have  developed  nation-wide  businesses 
instead  of  local  businesses,  because 
such  companies  as  can  reach  under- 
standingly  these  better  markets  can 
provide  better  prices  for  the  producer 
and  build  greater  volumes  of  trade. 

“Present  indications  are  that  the 
future  of  the  beef  industry  is  bright. 
Despite  the  heavy  runs  of  cattle  to 
market  during  the  spring  months,  the 
consumptive  trade  was  able  to  absorb 
all  of  it  without  the  usual  break  in 
prices,  and,  although  one  can  scarcely 
predict  a  boom  in  the  beef  business, 
every  sign  at  present  points  to  its  sta¬ 
bility  and  permanence  at  approximate¬ 
ly  the  present  annual  price  levels,  if 
the  natural  seasonal  changes  and  mi¬ 
nor  trade  fluctuations  are  disregarded.” 

That  American  per-capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef  is  decreasing  is  indicated 
by  a  tabulation  of  figures  showing 
consumption!  by  decades,  from  1830  to 
1920.  The  author  points  out,  however, 
that  these  figures  are  not  an  absolute 
indication  of  conditions,  because  of  the 
fact  that  wastes  of  beef  have  decreased 
considerably  since  1900. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Munnecke  says: 

“There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
of  milk  cattle;  this  increase  has  had 
a  very  marked  effect  on  the  quality  of 
beef  coming  to  the  market.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  markets  of  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  approximate¬ 
ly  50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  are  ani- 
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mals  of  dairy  characteristics.  At  Chi¬ 
cago  this  proportion  is  not  quite 
equaled,  but  at  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  it  is  exceeded.  Including  all  mar¬ 
kets,  the  proportion  of  cattle  of  dairy 
blood  probably  runs  around  30  per 
cent.  Dairy  cattle,  of  course,  do  not 
provide  a  high  grade  of  meat;  but  the 
development  of  the  small  retail  shop 
in  connection  with  groceries  has  af¬ 
forded  an  outlet  for  this  class  of  cat¬ 
tle,  which  has  helped  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  but  has  proved  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  production  and  sale  of 
quality  beef.” 


Helping  the  Hospital  Dietary 
i  Department 

A  specially  designed  refrigerating 
system;  an  electric  air  refrigerator;  a 
system  of  food  carts;  and  electrical 
cooking  coils;  these  are  some  of  the 
helps  to  the  dietary  department  de¬ 
scribed  by  “Hospital  Management”  for 
July,  1922. 

We  quote  briefly  from  the  arlicle: 

Some  New  Developments 

Among  the  ideas  noted  recently 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
hospital  food  services  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Noteworthy  progress  in  electrical 
cooking  devices,  the  objects  striven 
for  being  greater  durability  and  sim¬ 
plification  of  parts. 

Development  of  an  electrical  air  re¬ 
frigerator  for  hospital  departments 
requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  re¬ 
frigeration. 

Increase  in  practice  of  seiwing  foods 
on  floors  or  wards  from  conveyors,  in¬ 
cluding  conveyors  equipped  with  plate 
racks. 

Preparation  of  coffee  and  tea  in  diet 
kitchens,  instead  of  carrying  it  from 
main  kitchen. 

Except  for  the  air  refrigerator,  the 
other  ideas  listed  in  the  foregoing  are 
not  entirely  new,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  hospitals  whose  dietary  de¬ 
partments  are  not  familiar  with  the 
devices  or  methods. 

Service  from  Food  Carts 

For  several  years  a  number  of  hos¬ 
pitals  have  experimented  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  food  on  the  floor  from  a  heated 
conveyor  whose  compartments  are 
filled  with  food  from  the  main  kitchen. 
At  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  and 
at  University  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  mention  only  two, 
this  method  has  been  most  successful, 
and  there  is  a  steady  addition  to  the 
number  of  hospitals  following  this 
practice.  Recently  this  idea  has  been 
carried  a  step  further  through  the  use 
of  plate  racks  in  the  conveyors  which 
permits  the  hot  foods  to  be  placed  on 
the  plates  in  the  main  kitchen.  Then 
the  racks  are  placed  in  the  heated  con¬ 
veyor  and  are  taken  to  the  floors  and 
served  direct  to  private  room  patients. 
The  Toledo  Cooker  Company,  Toledo, 
0.,  now  is  marketing  a  conveyor  with 
a  plate  rack.  This  company  for  years 
has  been  manufacturing  other  types  of 
food  conveyors. 


Electric  Air  Refrigerator 

A  new  electrically  operated  refrig¬ 
erator  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
market  which  should  be  of  unusual 
value  in  dietary  kitchens,  in  the  ma¬ 
ternity  ward  and  elsewhere  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  where  only  a  small  amount  of  re¬ 
frigeration  is  required.  This  refrig¬ 
erator  employs  atmospheric  air  instead 
of  chemicals  as  a  refrigerating  me¬ 
dium.  It  has  neither  valves,  piping, 
water  cooling  nor  brine  tank  and  re¬ 
quires  and  has  no  adjustments.  As 
the  refrigerating  machine  is  supplied 
complete  and  is  integral  with  the  re¬ 
frigerator,  it  requires  only  connection 
to  the  electric  lighting  circuit  in  order 
to  operate. 

The  application  of  this  new  princi¬ 
ple  of  using  air  under  slight  pressure 
for  producing  cold,  lends  itself  like  no 
other  to  the  construction  of  a  machine 
having  long  life  of  service  and  abso¬ 
lute  reliability  as  well  as  sustained  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  performance. 

The  elimination  of  mechanism  for 
the  control  of  a  chemical  refrigerant 
has  simplified  the  apparatus  and  in¬ 
creased  its  dependability. 


Getting  the  Food  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Patient 

In  a  series  of  interviews  with  hos¬ 
pital  superintendents  “Hospital  Man¬ 
agement”  for  August,  1922,  summar¬ 
izes  the  methods  that  govern  dietary 
service  in  hospitals  of  various  sizes. 

Details  of  dietary  administration  in 
a  20-bed  hospital;  in  a  50-bed;  in  a 
125-  and  a  150-bed  institution  are 
given,  the  symposium  closing  with  an 
account  of  the  dietary  department  in 
a  hospital  where  the  dietitian  has  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  individual  diets: 

Separate  Card  for  Each  Food 

“The  dietary  department  of  Decatur 
and  Macon  County  Hospital,  Decatur, 
Ill.,  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  dieti¬ 
tian,  who  is  responsible  for  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  food  as  well  as  its  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  various  floor  diet 
kitchens,”  says  Miss  R.  Helen  Cleland, 
superintendent. 

“A  pupil  nurse  in  the  main  diet 
kitchen  prepares  baby  formulas,  makes 
broths,  custards,  and  all  special  diet 
dishes  under  the  direction  of  the  dieti¬ 
tian.  At  times  a  student  dietitian  as¬ 
sists  the  student  nurse.  All  special  diet 
trays,  such  as  diabetic,  nephritic,  etc., 
are  served  directly  from  the  main  diet 
kitchen.  Private  patients  in  the  main 
building  are  served  trays  from  the 
main  diet  kitchen. 

“The  buying  of  foodstuffs  is  done 
by  the  dietitian.  Requisitions  for  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  store  room  are  filled  by 
a  person  directly  responsible  to  the 
dietitian,  and  nothing  is  given  out 
without  the  dietitian’s  sanction. 

“A  monthly  inventory  is  kept  of  all 
foodstuffs.  The  card  index  system  is 
used  and  a  daily  record  made  of  each 
day’s  purchase.  A  separate  card  is 
used  for  each  different  food  article.  An 
account  is  also  kept  of  foodstuffs 


used  each  day,  making  it  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  at  the  end  of  the  month  what 
has  been  used,  received  and  what  ac¬ 
tually  remains.  The  total  amount  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  average  price  paid  for 
each  individual  foodstuff  is  kept  for 
reference  and  for  comparison.  From 
the  total  amount  expended  for  food 
during  the  month  plus  the  salaries  of 
the  kitchen  personnel,  we  determine 
the  per  capita. 

“The  menus  are  prepared  one  day 
in  advance.  The  kitchen  personnel  is 
composed  of  a  chef,  second  cook,  vege¬ 
table  woman,  pan  washer  and  supply 
woman,  dish  washer,  cleaning  woman, 
and  diet  kitchen  maid.  The  chef  di¬ 
rects  the  work  of  the  second  cook,  veg¬ 
etable  woman,  and  pan  washer,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  meal  being  ready 
and  sent  to  the  floors  on  time. 

“Each  floor  has  its  own  diet  kitchen, 
equipped  with  steam  table,  serving 
table,  tray  rack  and  refrigerator.  The 
food  is  sent  to  each  diet  kitchen  in 
aluminum  steam  table  pots,  so  there  is 
no  transferring  of  food  after  it  reaches 
the  diet  kitchen. 

“A  nurse  in  each  diet  kitchen  serves 
the  trays  which  are  carried  directly  to 
the  patient  without  delay.  The  dieti¬ 
tian  makes  regular  visits  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  serving  kitchens.  All  unused  food 
is  returned  to  the  main  kitchen. 

“The  dishes  for  each  floor  are 
washed  in  the  diet  kitchen.  A  stand¬ 
ard  dish  count  is  kept  for  each  floor- 
serving  kitchen.  Breakage  is  reported 
daily  and  replaced  once  a  week.  Each 
month  a  count  is  made  and  the  short¬ 
age  is  requisitioned  from  the  store 
room.  In  some  instances  breakage  is 
not  reported.  The  monthly  count 
checks  up  on  that.” 


Improving  the  Sanitation  of 
Bakeries 

That  the  past  decade  has  witnessed 
great  improvement  in  bakery  sanita¬ 
tion  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
American  Bakers’  Association. 

Dr.  William  C.  Witte,  in  “Baking 
Technology,”  for  August  15,  1922, 

writes  as  follows: 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bakers’  Association  there 
was  adopted  a  sanitai-y  code  which  was 
drafted  after  a  complete  study  of  ex¬ 
isting  state  and  city  laws  and  ordin¬ 
ances.  With  the  adoption  of  this  code 
it  was  decided  to  organize  a  Sanitary 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  existing  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
baking  industry  and  to  raise  the  sani¬ 
tary  standards  to  the  highest  level, 
thereby  assuring  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  production  of  a  clean  and 
wholesome  product.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  was  asked  to  as¬ 
sist  in  this  work  and  did  so  by  detail¬ 
ing  one  of  its  commissioned  officers  to 
co-operate  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Baking.  A  program  of  action  was 
decided  upon,  the  essential  points  of 
which  were: 

1.  Sanitary  survey  of  bakeries 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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2.  Study  of  health  hazards  of  bak¬ 
ing  industry. 

3.  Development  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  baking  industry  and  State  and 
city  sanitary  officers. 

4.  Maintenance  of  sanitary  service 
for  assistance  to  bakers  in  trouble. 

It  was  thought  best  not  to  organize 
an  inspection  service  as  bakeries  are 
being  inspected  by  existing  law  en¬ 
forcement  departments  and  additional 
inspectors  would  be  undesirable.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  secure,  if 
possible,  co-operation  from  State  and 
city  departments  and  through  them 
conduct  the  sanitary  surveys.  A  blank 
was  devised,  complete  in  detail,  upon 
which  reports  of  exact  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  could  be  reported  and  a  circular 
letter  was  addressed  to  State  depart¬ 
ments,  asking  for  their  co-operation. 
The  results  from  this  were  especially 
gratifying,  as  only  seven  states  stated 
that  they  could  not  co-operate,  giving 
as  their  reason  one  of  the  following: 
not  legal,  insufficient  appropriation,  in¬ 
sufficient  personnel  or  inspection  re¬ 
ports  considered  entirely  confidential. 

Reports  have  been  received  from 
fifteen  states  and  show  sanitary  scores 
ranging  from  39  per  cent  to  96  per 
cent;  21  per  cent  of  the  total  were 
scored  less  than  70  per  cent.  The 
outstanding  deficiency  was  poor  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  of  workers.  None  of 
the  bakeries  surveyed  was  making  a 
study  of  absenteeism  although  a  num¬ 
ber  reported  high  labor  turnover;  89 
per  cent  of  the  bakeries  surveyed  were 
given  demerits  for  poor  construction 
of  buildings;  64  per  cent  did  not  have 
proper  provisions  for  storing  their 
raw  materials;  some  reported  evidence 
of  rodents  and  a  large  number  report¬ 
ed  insect  pests.  It  was  surprising  the 
number  of  bakeries  which  were  not 
maintaining  laboratory  supervision  of 
their  raw  materials. 

The  general  sanitation  of  work 
rooms  was  scored  as  fairly  good;  some 
plants  reported  considerable  flour  dust 
present.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  practically  all  bakeries  surveyed 
were  using  some  machinery  and  in 
most  the  entire  process  was  machine 
in  character. 

Dr.  Witte  then  discusses  the  various 
reasons  why  bakery  sanitation  is  nec¬ 
essary,  that  is  for  protection  of  the 
product  and  protection  of  the  em¬ 
ployees.  Bakers  are  regarded  by  the 
insurance  companies  as  only  fair  risks 
and  after  an  account  of  the  hazards 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  Dr.  Witte 
submits  the  following: 

“The  hours  of  employment  in  bak¬ 
eries  has  some  effect  on  hazards  in 
that  most  of  our  survey  reports  show 
nine  and  ten  hour  work  days  which 
will  increase  fatigue  and  they  also 
show  that  considerable  of  the  work  is 
done  during  night  hours. 

“The  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  health  of  bakers,  the  controversy 
regarding  the  dangers  from  flour  dust, 
and  the  mortality  statistics  which  show 
high  percentage  of  death  from  respira¬ 
tory  diseases  among  bakers  would  in¬ 


dicate  that  further  study  should  be 
made.  To  this  end,  we  are  establish¬ 
ing  an  absenteeism  study  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  and  would  suggest  peri¬ 
odical  examination  of  workers,  espe¬ 
cially  before  employment  and  previous 
to  re-employment  following  absence  on 
account  of  sickness. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
“1.  There  has  been  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  bakery  sanitation 
within  the  last  ten  years,  especially 
since  installation  of  machinery. 

“2.  Bakery  sanitation  is  indicated 
because  of  protection  afforded  product 
and  protection  from  disease  and  in¬ 
jury  of  bakery  employes. 

“3.  Further  study  is  necessary  to 
show  present  status  of  hazards  of 
baking  industry.” 


Research  of  Interest  to  the 
Macaroni  Industry 

Throughout  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  National  Cereal  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  has  been  at  work  on  several 
projects  connected  with  the  macaroni 
industry.  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs, 
director  of  the  laboratory,  gives  in 
“The  New  Macaroni  Journal,”  for  Aug¬ 
ust  15,  1922,  an  account  of  some  of 
these  projects. 

“This  laboratory  has  been  working- 
on  standards  for  various  raw  materials 
used  by  the  manufacturers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  150  samples  of  semolina  have 
been  analyzed.  A  large  amount  of 
the  data  obtained  has  been  tabulated 
for  use  as  a  basis  for  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  this  product.  Several  plants 
are  using  this  data  in  the  purchase  of 
their  raw  material  and  are  requiring 
millers  to  make  deliveries  of  theii 
product  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
obtained. 

“We  have  also  investigated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brands  of  dried  eggs  sold  to 
manufacturers  and  have  determined 
the  relative  proportions  of  yolk  and 
white  contained  in  the  average  egg,  as 
well  as  the  moisture  in  the  yolks  and 
whites.  Our  investigation  has  shown 
that  a  large  number  of  these  products, 
sold  to  the  manufacturer  as  whole 
eggs,  are  products  from  which  part  of 
the  whites  have  been  abstracted  and 
also  products  which  consist  of  mechan¬ 
ical  mixtures  of  yolks  and  whites  very 
seldom  existing  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  exist  in  eggs. 

“A  number  of  manufacturers  who 
have  had  misunderstanding  with  the 
various  state  and  food  officials  on  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  composition  and 
labeling  of  their  products  have  been 
helped  and  their  cases  settled  out  of 
court.  In  cases  where  one  manufac¬ 
turer  has  complained  against  another 
for  violations  of  the  pure  food  laws, 
these  have  been  adjusted  without  the 
necessity  of  referring  them  to  any 
food  inspection  department.  Sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  correcting 
these  evils  within  the  industry  as  they 
should  be,  thus  saving  the  manufac¬ 
turer  complained  of,  the  expense  and 
odium  attached  to  prosecution  and  as¬ 


suring  the  manufacturer  complaining 
a  better  competitive  field. 

“A  campaign  has  also  been  carried 
on  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to  or¬ 
ganize  their  plants  more  thoroughly 
than  they  are  at  present.  Practically 
every  manufacturer  has  his  selling  end 
highly  organized,  in  fact,  this  appears 
to  be  about  the  only  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  some  manufacturers  think 
should  be  organized.  Very  few  have 
paid  much  attention  to  organizing  the 
purchasing  departments  to  see  that 
they  are  delivered  what  they  pay  for 
and  to  see  that  proper  use  is  made  of 
it  after  it  enters  their  plant.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  manufacturing  end, 
large  amounts  are  expended,  really 
wasted,  in  duplication  of  unnecessary 
work,  in  lack  of  continuity  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  in  lack  of  system  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  their  product  and  packages 
through  the  various  stages  from  the 
time  their  flour  and  semolina  is  stored 
to  the  time  it  reaches  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  as  a  finished  product.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  expended  annual¬ 
ly  by  manufacturers  in  non-related, 
non-coordinated,  haphazard  experi¬ 
mental  work,  particularly  in  an  effort 
to  solve  their  own  problems  in  drying. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  tenth  of  this 
aggregate  amount  would  be  enough  to 
solve  once  for  all  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  any  drying  plant 
which  with  certain  modifications  and 
within  certain  ranges  could  be  applied 
to  any  drying  equipment  in  any  plant.” 


Interesting  Conclusions  Regard¬ 
ing  the  Dairy  Industry 

“Generally  speaking,”  writes  T.  A. 
Borman  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery 
Company,  in  the  “Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Journal,”  for  August  9,  1922, 
“people  have  little  idea  of  the  actual 
extent  of  the  dairy  business  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  agricultural  pursuits.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Borman  says: 

“In  1919  the  latest  date  for  which 
I  have  convenient  reports,  there  were 
in  round  figures  23,500,000  milk  cows 
in  the  United  States.  These  had  a 
value,  in  round  figures,  of  $1,800,000,- 
000.  In  this  year  the  milk  production 
amounted  to  98,862,000,000  pounds. 
This  was  whole  milk.  Twenty-two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  this  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  1,054,000,000 
pounds  of  creamery  butter  which  had 
a  value,  wholesale,  of  $580,000,000. 
Thirteen  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  milk  of  that  year  was  made  into 
“farm  butter”  with  a  reported  value  of 
$270,000,000.  Thus  we  have  a  total  of 
$850,000,000,  representing  35.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  milk  production. 

“Forty-five  and  six-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  total  milk  produced  was  con¬ 
sumed  as  whole  milk  with  a  value  in 
round  figures  of  $1,617,000,000,  retail. 
This  accounts  for  81  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  whole  milk  with  a 
value  in  round  figures  of  $2,500,000,- 
000. 

“We  have  still  to  account  for  19 
per  cent  of  the  whole  milk  which  en- 
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tered  into  the  making  of  condensed 
milk,  cheese,  etc.  We  have  not  under¬ 
taken  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  this 
19  per  cent.  Anyway,  the  creamery 
butter,  the  farm  butter  and  the  whole 
milk  combined  in  value  of  $2,500,000,- 
000  is  best  appreciated  when  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  equals  two  times  the 
value  of  hard  and  soft  coal  and  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mined  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1918,  and  exceeded  the 
combined  value  of  the  oats  and  cotton 
crops  of  the  same  year;  and  if  we 
placed  a  conservative  value  on  the  19 
per  cent  made  into  condensed  milk, 
cheese,  etc.,  adding  the  same  to  the 
value  of  the  81  per  cent,  the  total  value 
of  our  dairy  products  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  corn  crop  of  that  year, 
and  which  crop  is  the  king  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  of  this  country. 

“The  figures  may  be  a  shade  more 
impressive  when  it  is  understood  that 
if  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  creamery 
butter,  farm-made  butter  and  whole 
milk  consumed  were  set  aside  for  road 
building  it  would  construct  a  concrete 
roadway  extending  from  New  York 
to  Portland,  thence  to  San  Francisco 
and  then  back  to  New  York  which 
would  be  a  road  7,100  miles  long,  and 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000  per  mile. 

“In  1850  our  first  statistics  report 
313,000,000  pounds — all  farm  made 
butter.  In  1870  practically  our  entire 
output  was  made  on  the  farm.  In 
1910,  60  per  cent  was  farm  made,  but 
in  1921  only  38  per  cent  was  made  on 
farm.  An  increase  in  excess  of  300 
per  cent  in  total  output  in  70  years, 
and  from  exclusively  farm  made  to  62 
per  cent  factory  made  in  5,500  cream¬ 
eries,  together  with  the  fact  that  we 
produce  more  than  five  times  as  much 
butter  as  any  other  country  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  on  which  the  industry  can  well  be 
congratulated.” 


Manufacturers  Exchange  Views 
on  Fibre  Boxes 

Among  the  food  manufacturers  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  symposium  on  fibre 
boxes  in  “Fibre  Containers,”  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  1922,  are  the  following: 

Salada  Tea  Company.  “Over  75  per 
cent  of  our  product  leaves  our  factory 
packed  in  corrugated.  When  properly 
sealed  with  silicate  of  soda,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  bent  on  pilferage 
to  open  it  without  cutting  the  board 
and  damaging  the  box.  It  requires 
very  little  time  to  seal  it,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  for  large  users  like 
ourselves. 

“We  know  of  only  one  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  corrugated  box,  and 
that  might  be  overcome  in  the  future. 
That  is,  it  will  not  stand  up  so  well 
as  the  wooden  box  when  exposed  to 
excessive  dampness.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  had  very  little  trouble  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  do  not  think  this  will  off¬ 
set  its  many  advantages.” 

The  Helvetia  Company.  “Our  expe¬ 
rience  with  corrugated  and  solid  fibre 
shipping  containers  has  taught  us 


go  easy  when  we  changed  from  one 
firm  to  another.  It  seems  that  every 
business  requires  just  a  little  different 
fibre  container  than  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  whenever  our  containers 
run  out  and  we  have  to  buy  from  some¬ 
one  else  we  have  some  trouble,  such 
as  boxes  not  being  of  correct  size,  the 
finish  tends  to  peel  off  and  a  new  firm 
does  not  always  realize  the  importance 
of  shipping  out  our  containers  on  the 
day  we  specify.  Outside  of  these  mi¬ 
nor  troubles,  which  we  also  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  buying  wooden  boxes,  we 
consider  the  corrugated  and  fibre  con¬ 
tainers  good  for  our  business.” 

Jersey  Cereal  Food  Company.  “We 
use  for  our  Standard  Corn  Flake  con¬ 
tainers  a  200-pound  test  corrugated 
container,  being  water-proof  on  both 
sides  which  meets  with  all  railroad 
requirements.  The  size  of  this  case  is 
1914x1414x26%  inches.  We  are  giving 
these  specifications  as  you  understand 
a  smaller  case  requires  but  175-pound 
test. 

“We  find  that  with  the  test  case  such 
as  we  have  given  that  our  goods  reach 
the  consumer  in  first  class  shape.  We 
believe  that  we  have  no  suggestions  as 
to  improving  a  corrugated  case  that 
would  better  our  purposes. 

“We  pack  all  our  Rolled  Oats  in  fibre 
containers  as  we  believe  that  fibre  is 
better  than  corrugated,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  give  vermin  a  place  for 
hibernating.” 

National  Candy  Company,  Inc.  “We 
have  always  considered  corrugated 
or  solid  fibre,  as  a  satisfactory  ship¬ 
ping  container,  providing,  of  course, 
they  are  manufactured,  packed, 
marked  and  sealed  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Freight  Classification  No.  2.  We 
are  great  believers  in  a  good  substan¬ 
tial  shipping  container  and  we  do  not 
spare  any  expense  in  furnishing  our 
factories  with  a  container  that  will 
withstand  ordinary  rough  handling  in 
transportation.” 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  “We  use  solid  fibre  containers  for 
shipment  of  a  large  part  of  our  car¬ 
ton  sugars  and  corrugated  fibre  con¬ 
tainers  for  our  products  packed  in 
glass. 

“Our  experience  with  both  above 
types  of  packages  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.” 

Franco- American  Soups.  “The  fact 
that  we  use  fibre  cases  instead  of 
wooden  cases  for  all  except  export  ship¬ 
ments  is  in  itself  the  most  sincere  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  preference  for  fibre  con¬ 
tainer’s.” 


Results  of  Experiments  With 
New  Vitamine  Food 

Writing  in  “Good  Health/'  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  says 
of  the  cereal  “Zep,”  put  up  by  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co.: 

“Since  the  recent  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  vitamine  B  in  the  diet. 


numerous  articles  in  the  form  of  tab¬ 
lets,  capsules  and  similar  preparations, 
claiming  to  contain  large  amounts  of 
this  factor,  have  come  on  the  market. 
These  are  all  of  more  or  less  doubtful 
efficiency,  disagreeable  to  take,  and  at 
best  suggest  a  medicine.  It  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  the  necessity  of  a  palat¬ 
able  food  rich  in  this  factor  has  been 
recognized  and  an  attempt  made  to 
supply  it  in  the  form  of  the  cereal 
‘Zep,’  formerly  called  ‘Pep.’  In  order 
to  determine  the  potency  of  this  food 
with  respect  to  its  content  of  vitamine 
B,  several  animal-feeding  experiments 
are  being  conducted  in  the  Nutrition 
Laboratory  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani¬ 
tarium. 

“Young  and  rapidly  growing  rats 
were  fed  on  a  purified  food  mixture 
containing  all  of  the  principles  neces¬ 
sary  for  normal  nutrition  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  vitamine  B.  This  basal  diet 
is  the  “standard  rat  food”  used  by 
Osborne  and  Mendel,  and  for  normal 
growth  is  usually  supplemented  with 
0.4  grams  (6  grains)  of  dry  brewery 
yeast  daily  as  a  source  of  vitamine  B, 
Animals  fed  on  the  basal  diet  without 
the  vitamine  supplement  soon  begin  to 
lose  weight  as  a  result  of  a  loss  of 
appetite,  and  finally  develop  a  disease 
known  as  polyneuritis,  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs 
and  occasionally  convulsions.  If  a 
food  rich  in  vitamine  B  is  offered  at 
this  time,  the  rat  will  usually  eat  it 
greedily,  and  will  show  marked  signs 
of  improvement.” 

Dr.  Mitchell  continued  these  experi¬ 
ments,  until  the  rats  attained  normal 
weight.  The  conclusion  was  that  two 
grams  of  Zep  daily  wras  an  adequate 
allowance  to  provide  as  a  sole  source 
of  vitamine  B  in  the  diet. 

Based  on  calculations  comparing 
proportion  of  active  tissue  in  small  an¬ 
imals  and  in  man,  to  be  that  1  2-3 
ounces  or  an  ordinary  serving  will  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  vitamine  B  for  a  man, 


Packer  Directed  to  Relinquish 
Control  of  Two  Companies 

Stating  that  acquisition  of  capital 
stock  in  the  Moultrie  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Moultrie,  Ga.,  and  the  Andalusia 
Packing  Company,  Andalusia,  Ala.,  by 
Swift  &  Company,  was  in  violation  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal  Trade 
Gommission  has  directed  Swift  & 
Company  to  divest  itself  of  its  hold¬ 
ings.  It  was  found  by  the  commission 
that  in  1917  practically  all  the  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  was  acquired  by  purchase, 
which  resulted  in  substantial  lessen¬ 
ing  of  competition.  Under  the  order  of 
the  commission,  Swift  &  Company  is 
also  required  to  cease  from  further 
suppressing  competition  in  trade  here¬ 
tofore  existing  between  these  two 
packing  companies  and  from  further 
holding  or  operating  the  plants  of  thQ 
two  concerns. 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

A  Means  by  Which  the  Manufacturers,  Consumer,  Research  Worker 
and  Educator  May  Discuss  Their  Common  Problems 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


Aim  Should  be  a  Super-Normal  Diet 


WE  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
so-called  ‘normal’  diet,  but 
should  strive  to  formulate  one 
that  is  super-normal.  Merely  to  keep 
well  is  not  enough,  nothing  short  of 
our  highest  possible  development  is 
good  enough.” 

The  speaker,  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fiske,  Medical  Director  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute,  continued: 

“To  attain  this  super-normal  effi¬ 
ciency  we  must  keep  everlastingly  at 
our  study  of  dietetics  and  nutrition 
until  we  have  achieved  a  working  pro¬ 
gram  that  shall  furnish  a  guide  to 
complete  bodily  integrity. 

“We  need  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the 
relation  of  food  to  other  factors  that 
enter  into  a  health  program.  To  give 
up  over-indulgence  should  be  easy 
when  we  reflect  on  possible  gains.  At 
present  we  are  prone  to  shoot  off  at 
temporary  tangents,  with  no  system¬ 
atic  food  plan  to  guide  us.” 

“No  one  thing,”  said  Dr.  Fiske,  “is 
the  cause  of  every  ill.  To  enumerate 
some  of  the  causes  of  disease,  we  find 
heredity,  infection,  food  deficiency, 
food  excess,  hormone  deficiency,  acci¬ 
dent,  physical  strain,  poison,  psychic 
apathy  and  physical  apathy.  Who 
shall  say  what  part  food  has  played, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  making  up 
this  catalogue?” 

“The  weak  point  in  our  armor,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  apt  to 
settle  down  into  an  indifferent  jog 
trot,  when,  by  exercising  a  little  fore¬ 
thought,  our  jog  trot  might  be  along 
wholesome  paths.” 

Asked  to  give  his  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  planning  such  a  “super-normal” 
diet,  Dr.  Fiske  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
first  essentials  is  to  insist  on  an  aver¬ 
age  protein  intake  with  a  margin  of 
safety. 


Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fiske,  Medical 
Director  of  Life  Extension  Institute 


“Then,  we  need  to  do  some  work 
with  vitamine  B.  This  is,  of  course 
the  element  that  conti'ibutes  so  large¬ 
ly  to  the  stimulation  of  appetite  and 
thus,  indirectly,  affects  the  results  of 
all  other  food  elements.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  advise  careful  study  of  cases 
where  the  failure  of  appetite  has  made 
it  difficult  for  the  individual  to  eat 
foods  bearing  vitamines  other  than 
vitamine  B.  An  extra  supply  of  vita- 
mine  B  will  often  work  wonders.” 

Dr.  Fiske’s  work  with  the  Life  Ex¬ 
tension  Institute  is  well  known.  The 
gospel  preached  by  this  organization 
is  “keep  well”  and  the  Institute  staff, 


through  personal  advice  to  individuals, 
through  the  broadcasting  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  its  official  bulletin 
and  through  lectures,  is  bending  all  its 
energies  toward  making  a  keeping  well 
program  possible. 

The  important  place  given  to  food, 
is  ilustrated  by  a  recent  issue  of 
the  bulletin,  “How  to  Live.” 

Two  of  the  four  pages  are  devoted 
to  matters  of  nutrition.  An  import¬ 
ant  article  on  vitamine  deficiency  gives 
some  helpful  information  on  cases  re¬ 
quiring  special  diet  and  forced  feed¬ 
ing  with  vitamines.  Then  there  are 
tables  showing  the  foods  that  contain 
the  vitamines  A,  B  and  C  in  protective 
quantities.  These  tables  are  particu¬ 
larly  helpful. 

The  second  food  page  gives  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  a  business  man's 
daily  meals,  showing  how  the  diet 
should  be  planned  to  insure  the  highest 
efficiency. 

The  fact  that  an  organization  whose 
slogan  is  “keep  well”  lays  such  stress 
on  food  in  a  program  of  illness  pre¬ 
vention  is  literally  food  for  thought. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr. 
Fiske’s  nutrition  work,  as  well  as  his 
other  preventive  health  work  is  all 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
“Nothing  short  of  knowing  just  how 
that  individual  stands  in  his  physical 
make  up  will  give  us  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  build,”  he  says. 

When  one  recalls  the  old  time  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  a  patient  for  “indiges¬ 
tion”  and  letting  it  go  at  that  it  is  to 
rejoice  that  modern  physiological 
chemistry  is  joining  hands  with  mod¬ 
ern  methods  in  diagnosis,  so  that  a 
diet  prescription  today  means  that  the 
individual  stomach  laboratory  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  given  all  possible  help  in 
making  its  chemical  reactions  spell  re¬ 
newed  digestive  power  and  health. 


Planning  a  Program  of  Food  Advertising 


TN  the  Conference  Table  for  August 
we  considered  possibilities  of  co-op¬ 
eration  along  the  lines  of  food  adver¬ 
tising,  so  as  to  make  for  a  program  of 
popular  education  in  nutrition. 

This  month  we  submit  some  sugges¬ 
tions  on  making  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  problem  as  a  whole,  so  that 


food  manufacturers  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider  the  frame  work 
of  a  working  plan. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  followed 
closely,  a  systematic  plan  is  a  good 
starting  point  for  a  food  manufacturer 
who  is  beginning  a  season’s  work  in 
educational  advertising.  The  mere 
putting  on  paper  helps  to  clarify  the 


problem  and  leads  to  constructive 
thinking.  The  following  notes  are  to 
stimulate  discussion. 

Educational  Advertising  in  the  Food 
Field 

1.  The  first  step  might  be  to  meet 
in  conference  with  food  specialists 
qualified  to  pass  on  advertising  copy. 
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This  would  insure  broad  treatment  and 
the  product  would  be  featured  in  its 
rightful  place  as  part  of  a  normal  diet, 
rather  than  as  an  isolated  food. 

2.  Next  might  come  an  informal 
survey  of  local  community  conditions, 
preferably  under  the  supervision  of  a 
food  specialist,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  type  of  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  likely  to  prove  most  effec¬ 
tive. 

Such  a  survey  might  well  begin  with 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  that  all 
phases  of  the  business  aspects  of  the 
question  would  be  covered. 

3.  Suggestive  types  of  advertising- 
are: 

(a)  Nutrition  demonstrations,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  outlined  in  The  Confer¬ 
ence  Table  for  August. 

(b)  Neighborhood  information  bu¬ 
reaus,  in  charge  of  nutrition  special¬ 
ists  or  nurses,  where  popular  inform¬ 


ation  regarding  diet,  featuring  place 
of  the  product,  weight  charts  and  rec¬ 
ords;  cookery  demonstrations;  work 
with  food  budgets,  etc.,  would  be  un¬ 
dertaken. 

(c)  Preparation  of  subject  matter, 
dietaries,  folders  and  other  forms  as 
need  is  indicated. 

(c)  Exhibits  held  either  at  the  in¬ 
formation  bureau  or  in  some  specially 
selected  neighborhood  center.  Material 
might  include  wall  charts,  weight 
charts  and  records,  photographs,  a 
scale  for  recording  weights  of  individ¬ 
ual  patrons,  a  live  exhibit  of  small  ani¬ 
mals,  under  supervision  of  local  col¬ 
lege;  sets  of  cooked  meals,  featuring 
product;  recipe  catalogues;  cooking 
lessons  in  preparing  product,  etc. 

4.  Next  might  come  plans  for  de¬ 
veloping  service,  deciding  how  to  use 
results  obtained  to  best  advantage,  a 
series  of  invitation  conferences  at 
some  neutral  point,  such  as  an  Acad¬ 


emy  of  Medicine  or  Public  Library,  so 
that  medical  authorities  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  would  feel  free  to 
attend. 

5.  It  has  been  found  possible  and 
enjoyable  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
public  school  principals  in  putting  on 
nutrition  projects  in  connection  with 
special  products. 

6.  Other  suggestions  are:  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  any  community  or  municipal 
projects  already  under  way;  assem¬ 
bling  data  and  making  such  analyses 
as  are  required  to  advance  the  work 
and,  most  important  of  all,  checking 
results  against  sales. 

In  conclusion  it  is  suggested  that 
the  manufacturer  will  do  better  to 
have  some  such  plan  as  that  outlined 
than  to  run  a  more  or  less  isolated 
demonstration  or  distribution  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  Conference  Table  would  like  to 
hear  from  food  manufacturers  on  this 
subject. 


Dietitians  Plan  Elaborate  Program  for  Washington  Convention 


'T'HE  program  arranged  for  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  at  the  New  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel,  Washington,  from  October 
16  to  19,  completely  fills  the  days  and 
evenings  of  the  members  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Among  the  speakers  at  the  din¬ 
ner  meeting  on  Monday  evening  will 
be  General  Hugh  Cumming,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service;  Major 
Julia  C.  Cumming,  superintendent, 
Army  Nurse  Corps;  Mrs.  Lenah  Hjg- 
bee,  superintendent,  Navy  Nurse 
Corps;  and  Miss  Lucy  Minnegerode, 
superintendent  of  Nurses,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Mrs. 
Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan  will  preside. 

Included  in  the  program  of  the  con¬ 
vention  are  visits  to  the  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  and  the  Office  of 
Home  Economics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  19,  the  morning  will  be 
spent  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  where,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Miss  Lulu  Graves,  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum,  professor  of  chemical  hy¬ 
giene,  on  “The  Relation  of  Animal  Ex¬ 
perimentation  to  Dietetics,”  and  Dr. 
William  S.  McCann,  associate  physi¬ 
cian  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  on 
“The  Relation  of  the  Medical  Staff 
and  Diet  School  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.”  The  afternoon  will  be  spent 
in  the  hospital  and  clinic.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention  follows: 

Monday,  Oct.  16,  10  A.  M. 

Dr.  Ruth  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Nutriton, 
University  of  Iowa  Medical  College.,  Iowa 
City,  presiding. 

Educational  Section 

The  Dietitian — a  history,  Agnes  O’Dea, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

The  Dietitian — a  statistical  study,.  Breta 
M.  Luther,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

The  Dietitian — a  prophecy,  Ruth  Wheel¬ 
er,  Univ.  of  Iowa  Medical  College. 


2  P.  M. 

Helene  Pope,  Margaret  Morrison  College, 
Pittsburgh,  presiding. 

The  Dietitian  and  the  Diabetic,  Dr.  El¬ 
liot  P.  Joslin.  Boston.  Mass. 

A  Nutrition  Experiment  in  Industry, 
Laura  Comstock.  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Atmosphere  and  Personality  in  the  Tea 
Room,  Laura  M.  Piper,  Manager,  Laura 
Matilda  Tea  Room,  New  York. 

Findings  in  China,  Emma  Gunther, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Housewifery  in  China,  Ray  Balderston, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

7  P.  M. 

Dinner  Meeting,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Mrs. 
Mary  De  Garmo  Bryan,  presiding. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  9.30  A.  M. 

Rena  Eckman,  Director  of  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Dietetics,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  presiding. 

Dieto-Therapy  Administrative  Section 

The  Role  of  High  Protein  in  the  Etiology 
of  Nephritis,  Dr.  L.  H.  Newburg,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor. 

A  Laboratory  for  the  Preparation  and 
Service  of  Research  Diets,  Dorothy  M. 
Stewart,  University  of  Michigan  Hospital, 
Department  of  Dietetics. 

Hospital  Food  Costs,  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Par¬ 
kins,  assistant  superintendent,  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital,  Boston. 

Getting  Food  to  the  Patients,  Henry  C. 
Wright  Hospital,  Institutional  Bureau  of 
Consultation,  New  York. 

2  P.  M. 

Visits  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
and  Office  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

8  P.  M. 

Octavia  Hall,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos¬ 
pital,  Boston,  presiding. 

Nutrition  and  Diet  in  Childhood,  Mary 
S.  Rose,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Relation  of  Hygiene  to  the  Growing 
Child,  Dr.  Alfred  Hess,  New  York. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  10  A.  M. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Mudge,  presiding. 
Social  Service  Section 

Presentation  of  Committee  Report  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Dietary  Survey,  Gertrude  G.  Mudge, 


Chairman,  Committee  of  Italian  Dietary 
Survey. 

The  Inter-relation  of  the  Dietitian  and 
the  Medical  Social  Worker,  Ida  M.  Cannon, 
director  of  social  service,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston. 

Factors  other  than  Food  in  the  Nutrition 
Problem,  Lucy  Gillett,  Director,  Nutrition 
Bureau,  A.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York. 

Nutritional  Activities  in  Philadelphia, 
Anna  Louise  DePlanter,  Child  Federation, 
Philadelphia. 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Some  Problems 
in  Dietary  Administration,  Dr.  John  B. 
Watson,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
York. 

2  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bryan,  presiding. 

Hunger  and  Thirst,  Dr.  Walter  Cannon, 
Professor  Physiology,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston. 

Business  Meeting,  Reports  of  Committees. 

5  P.  M. 

Tea  served — Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  hostess;  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Hugh  Cumming. 

8  P.  M. 

Genevieve  Field,  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  presiding. 

Food  Service  for  Private  Patients,  Lulu 
Graves,  director,  Dietary  Department 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York. 

Food  Service  for  Ward  Patients,  Mar¬ 
jory  Hulsizer,  dietitian,  Barnes  Hospital, 
St.  Louis. 

Food  Service  for  School  Children,  Daisy 
Treen,  director,  School  Lunch  and  New 
England  Kitchen,  Women’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 

Food  Service  for  the  Hotel,  Mary  Lind- 
sley,  manager,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Thursday,  Oct.  19,  10  A.  M. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Maryland — Lulu  Graves,  presiding. 

The  Relation  of  Animal  Experimenta¬ 
tion  to  Dietetics,  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemical  Hygiene,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

The  Relation  of  the  Medical  Staff  and 
Diet  School  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Dr.  Wm.  S.  McCann,  associate  physician. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Afternoon  in  the  hospital  and  clinic. 


A  Comparative  Study  of  Spoilage  in  Salmon 

An  Investigation  of  the  Number  and  Type  of  Bacteria  Found  in 
Migrating  and  Hatchery  Salmon  After  Spawning 

By  Dr.  ALBERT  C.  HUNTER 

Microbiological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


IT  is  well  known  that  when  mature 
and  nearly  ready  to  spawn,  the  Pa¬ 
cific  salmon  of  the  genus  Oncorhyn- 
chus  migrate  to  fresh  water  where  the 
spawning  takes  place.  During  this 
spawning  migration,  which  often  lasts 
for  several  weeks  or  even  months, 
most  of  these  species  of  salmon  con¬ 
sume  no  food,  utilizing  the  stored  fat 
and  protein  as  sources  of  energy.  After 
spawning,  the  salmon  perish  and  do  not 
return  to  the  sea.  As  has  been  shown 
by  C.  W.  Greene  (2)  (3)  and  by  C.  H. 
Greene  (1),  definite  chemical  changes 
take  place  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  salmon  during  the  fast  of  the 
spawning  migration.  In  studying  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  king  or  chinook  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  tschawystcha),  C.  W. 
Greene  (2)  reported  that  during  the 
spawning  migration  there  is  a  total 
loss  of  85  per  cent  of  the  fat  and  an 
augmentation  in  water  content  of  6.6 
per  cent. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  spawn- 
ed-out  salmon  obtained  from  hatch¬ 
eries,  where  the  eggs  are  collected  for 
artificial  propagation,  are  frequently 
used  for  human  food  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  difference  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  between  such  salmon  and  the 
fish  caught  on  the  spawning  migration, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the 
study  of  salmon  decomposition,  Hunter 
(4)  (5)  (6)  (7),  to  include  a  study  of 
spoilage  in  such  fish. 

Experimental  Work 

In  order  to  compare  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  salmon  from  the  hatchery 
with  the  decomposition  of  migrating 
salmon  caught  on  the  spawning  migra¬ 
tion,  two  experiments  were  first  con¬ 
ducted  with  pink  or  humpback  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha)  which  were 
in  prime  condition  when  taken  from  a 
fish  trap  on  Puget  Sound.  Early 
morning  trips  were  made  to  the  trap 
to  observe  the  catching  of  the  salmon 
to  be  used  in  the  experiments.  The  sal¬ 
mon  selected  were  immediately  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  location  where  they  were 
to  be  held  and  were  placed  in 
a  box  without  ice.  A  thermo- 

(1)  Greene,  C.  H.  1919.  Changes  in  ni¬ 
trogenous  extractives  n  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  king  salmon  during  the  fast  of 
spawning  migration.  In  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  39: 
457. 

(2)  Greene,  C.  W.  1919.  Biochemical 
changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  king  sal¬ 
mon  during  the  fast  of  spawning  migration. 
In  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  39:  435. 

(3)  - .  1921.  Carbohydrate  content  of 

the  king  salmon  tissues  during  the  spawn¬ 
ing  migration.  In  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  48:  429. 


graph  was  placed  in  the  box  with  the 
fish  in  order  to  record  the  temperature 
to  which  the  fish  were  subjected  dur¬ 
ing  the  experiment.  One  salmon  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  laboratory  to 
be  examined  bacteriologically  and  its 
physical  condition  noted.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  following  six  days  sim¬ 
ilar  examinations  of  the  remaining 
salmon  were  made.  At  the  end  of  the 
six-day  period  the  salmon  were  in  such 
an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition 
that  the  experiment  was  terminated. 
These  experiments  were  conducted 
during  August  and  early  September. 
In  the  first  experiment  the  tempera¬ 
ture  varied  between  49  degrees  Fahr. 
and  62  degrees  Fahr.,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  experiment  the  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  were  53  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  and  64  degrees  Fahr. 

In  late  September  and  early  Octo¬ 
ber  two  similar  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  pink  or  humpback  salmon 
(O.  gorbuscha)  which  had  completed 
the  spawning  migration  and  had 
reached  their  spawning  grounds  in  the 
Green  River.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Washington  State  Fisheries 
Commission,  a  number  of  these  salmon 
were  obtained  from  the  fish  hatchery 
on  the  Green  River  near  Auburn, 
Washington.  The  salmon  were  taken 
from  the  water  alive  and  then  held  for 
six  days  in  the  same  manner  as  were 
the  migrating  salmon  caught  in  Puget 
Sound.  Daily  bacteriological  and 
physical  examinations  were  made.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  experiment  with  the 
hatchery  salmon  the  temperature  va¬ 
ried  between  47  degrees  Fahr.  and  54 
degrees  Fahr.  a*nd  during  the  second 
experiment  between  49  degrees  Fahr. 
and  58  degrees  Fahr. 

Results  of  Experimental  Work 

The  physical  condition  of  decom¬ 
posing  migrating  humpback  salmon 
from  Puget  Sound  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  report,  Hunter  (4).  The 
decomposing  migrating  salmon  from 
Puget  Sound  used  in  the  experiments 
here  reported  did  not  differ  materially 
from  those  described  in  that  report. 

Decomposing  humpback  salmon  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  hatchery  present  a  some¬ 
what  different  appearance.  These  sal¬ 
mon,  during  the  spawning  run,  have 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  thanks  to 
Dr.  Charles  Thom  for  valuable  criticism 
and  suggestions. 

(4)  Hunter,  Albert  C.  1920.  Bacterial  de¬ 
composition  of  salmon.  In  J.  Bac.,  5:  353- 
361. 


undergone  such  physical  changes  that 
they  are  hardly  recognizable  as  the 
same  species  of  fish.  The  skin  has 
become  thick,  somewhat  tough,  and 
slimy,  with  characteristic  discolora¬ 
tions  and  scars;  the  nose  of  the  male 
salmon  has  developed  a  decided  hook 
and  the  hump  on  the  back,  from  which 
such  fish  derive  their  common  name, 
has  become  very  pronounced.  The 
flesh  has  lost  most  of  its  color  and  its 
fat.  It  is  soft,  colorless,  and  watery 
and  even  when  fresh  has  a  rank, 
swampy  odor  not  unlike  that  of  dirty 
stagnant  water.  The  viscera  of  such 
salmon  have  atrophied  to  some  extent. 

As  such  salmon  decompose  this  pe¬ 
culiar  odor  of  the  flesh  becomes  more 
pronounced  until  it  is  finally  super¬ 
seded  by  an  odor  of  putrescence.  The 
odor  of  these  putrid  salmon,  however, 
is  not  exactly  like  the  odor  of  putrid 
salmon  of  the  same  species  caught  in 
Puget  Sound  when  migrating.  The 
odor  of  the  former  is  characteristic 
and  easily  distiniguished.  In  the  first 
experiment  with  salmon  from  the 
hatchery  spoilage  did  not  occur  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  in  the  experiments  with  the 
migrating  salmon.  The  temperature 
in  this  experiment  was  only  slightly 
lower  than  that  in  the  experiments 
with  the  migrating  salmon  and  the  dif- 
erence  in  temperature  does  not  seem 
great  enough  to  explain  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  spoilage.  Although  the 
odor  of  the  hatchery  fish  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  experiment  was  ab¬ 
normal,  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  day 
that  any  appreciable  putrid  odor  was 
noted.  In  the  second  experiment  spoil¬ 
age  took  place  somewhat  sooner  and 
in  three  days  the  salmon  were  judged 
to  be  decidedly  stale.  From  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day  the  decomposition  was 
rapid. 

Differences  Between  Migrating  and 
Hatchery  Salmon 

To  determine  whether  the  difference 
in  the  decomposition  between  the  mi¬ 
grating  salmon  from  Puget  Sound  and 
the  hatchery  salmon  would  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  number  of  bacteria  present 
and  the  nature  of  the  bacterial  flora, 
total  counts  of  bacteria  were  made  from 
the  gills,  the  flesh  of  the  back,  the  flesh 
of  the  belly,  the  pyloric  ceca,  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  intestines.  The  technic  used 

(5)  - .  1920.  Bacterial  groups  in  de¬ 

composing  salmon.  In  J.  Bac.,  5:  543-552. 

(6)  - .  1922.  The  sources  and  char¬ 

acteristics  of  the  bacteria  in  decomposing 
salmon.  In  J.  Bac.,  7:  85-109. 

(7)  - .  1922.  Decomposition  of  “feedy" 

salmon.  In  Am.  J.  Hygiene. 
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in  obtaining  the  total  counts  was  the 
same  as  described  in  previous  reports 
Hunter  (4)  (7).  Anaerobic  cultures 

were  also  made  from  material  from 
each  of  the  above  sources.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  bacteria  present  in  the  flesh  of 
the  back  and  of  the  belly  are  given  in 
Tables  I  and  II. 

Total  Count  of  Bacteria 
Since  the  numbers  of  bacteria  found 
in  the  gills  of  the  salmon  were  de¬ 


pendent  on  the  amount  of  inoculum, 
the  fish  received  from  its  environment, 
they  so  varied  with  individual  fish 
that  they  were  of  little  sigificance  and, 
therefore,  are  not  given  here.  The 
highest  count  obtained  from  the  gills 
of  salmon  which  had  been  out  of  water 
six  days  was  3,600,000,000  per  gram. 
In  one  experiment  with  the  hatchery 
salmon  the  gills  of  a  salmon  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  water  contained  a 
large  number  of  yeasts.  Molds  were 
frequently  found  in  the  gills  of  the 
salmon  from  the  hatchery. 

Although  the  total  counts  of  bacteria 
in  the  pyloric  ceca,  stomach,  and  intes¬ 
tines  are  interesting,  they  do  not  have 
a  very  great  significance  in  connection 
with  the  decomposition  of  the  ordin¬ 
arily  edible  portions  of  the  salmon, 
that  is,  the  muscular  tissue.  There¬ 
fore,  these  counts  are  not  given  in  this 
paper.  The  decomposing  gil'ls  and 
viscera  contribute  largely  to  the  foul 
odors  by  which  the  condition  of  a  fish 
is  judged  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  six  days  the  total  count  from 
the  pyloric  ceca  was  as  high  as  30,000,- 
000  per  gram,  from  the  stomach  of 
one  salmon  as  high  as  133,000,000  per 
gram,  and  from  the  intestines  of  the 
same  fish  202,000,000  per  gram.  In  the 
viscera  of  several  salmon  from  the 
hatchery  large  numbers  of  yeasts  were 
found.  Yeasts  were  very  rarelv,  if 
ever,  found  in  salmon  from  Puget 
Sound. 


From  the  data  presented  in  Table 
I  it  is  apparent  that  during  the  early 
stages  of  decomposition  the  numbers 
of  bacteria  in  the  flesh  of  the  back  of 
the  salmon  from  the  hatchery  are 
smaller  than  from  the  flesh  of  the 
back  of  the  migrating  salmon.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixth  day  the  difference  in 
count  of  bacteria  from  the  two  groups 
of  fish  was  not  appreciable.  It  is 
noted  in  Table  II  that  the  numbers  of 


bacteria  in  the  belly  tissue  of  the 
salmon  from  the  hatchery  in  many 
cases  exceeded  the  numbers  from  the 
belly  of  the  migrating  fish  on  corre¬ 
sponding  days.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
probable  that  any  difference  in  the 
rate  of  decomposition  of  those  two 
groups  of  salmon  was  due  to  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  of  bacteria  present  in 
one  group  than  in  the  other. 

Study  of  the  Cultures 
From  the  plates  made  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Puget  Sound  salmon 
138  aerobic  cultures  were  selected  for 
study  and  89  aerobic  cultures  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  salmon  from  the 
hatchery.  From  the  agar  shake  cul¬ 
tures  10  anaerobic  cultures  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  Puget  Sound  salmon  and 
6  anaerobic  cultures  were  collected 
from  the  hatchery  salmon.  Eight  sam¬ 
ples  of  water  were  collected  from  Pu¬ 
get  Sound  and  from  the  Green  River 
near  the  fish  hatchery.  From  these 
water  samples  25  aerobic  cultures  were 
selected  for  comparison  with  the  or- 
ganisms  isolated  from  the  decomposing 
salmon.  In  selecting  the  colonies 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organisms  occurring,  in  orcDr 
that  the  number  collected  might  be 
representative  of  the  bacterial  flora  of 
the  decomposing  salmon.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  duplicate  cultures  were  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  The  cultures  from  each  group 
of  salmon  and  from  water  have  been 
kept  separate  and  studied  in  order  to 


determine  whether  or  not  the  same 
bacteria  were  to  be  found  in  the  three 
sources. 

From  their  morphology  and  from 
certain  cultural  reactions  the  dupli¬ 
cates  were  first  eliminated.  In  this 
way  the  138  cultures  from  Puget 
Sound  salmon  were  reduced  to  23  cul¬ 
tures  which  were  considered  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  species.  The  89  cultures  from 
the  hatchery  salmon  were  reduced  to 
17  and  after  eliminating  the  duplicates 
from  the  25  cultures  from  water  there 
remained  9  cultures  to  be  studied  and 
identified.  Of  the  original  10  anaero¬ 
bic  cultures  from  Puget  Sound  salmon 
there  were  obtained  3  distinct  organ¬ 
isms  and  from  the  original  6  anaero¬ 
bic  cultures  from  hatchery  salmon  3 
were  also  reserved  for  further  study. 

In  studying  the  aerobic  bacteria  their 
morphology  and  the  following  reac¬ 
tions  were  noted:  Reaction  to  Gram 
stain;  growth  on  agar  slant;  gelatin 
liquefaction;  acid  and  gas  production 
in  glucose,  lactose,  and  sucrose 
broths;  indole  production  in  trytophane 
broth;  action  on  litmus  milk;  motility; 
nitrate  reduction;  growth  on  potato; 
and  methyl  red  and  Voges-Proskauer 
reactions.  In  addition,  each  organism 
was  inoculated  into  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  fish  broth  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  previous  reports,  Hunter 
(5)  (6),  in  order  to  determine  the  pow¬ 
er  of  each  organism  to  produce  foul 
odors  or  indole  from  fish.  Whenever 
possible  the  aerobic  bacteria  were 
identified  to  type,  but  the  inadequate 
descriptions  in  the  literature  make  it 
impossible  to  identify  many  of  the  cul¬ 
tures  collected.  The  object  was  to  com¬ 
pare  the  bacterial  flora  from  the  two 
groups  of  decomposing  salmon  rather 
than  to  identify  the  organisms,  al¬ 
though  identification  is  desirable,  if 
possible. 

In  studying  the  anaerobic  cultures 
collected  only  such  tests  have  been 
made  as  would  make  it  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  these  organ¬ 
isms  occurred  in  both  groups  of  decom¬ 
posing  fish.  Their  morphology  and 
spore  formation,  together  with  their 
proteolytic  power  and  their  reaction  in 
milk,  glucose  agar,  liver  agar,  and  gel¬ 
atin,  have  been  noted.  Cultures  of  the 
anaerobes  studied  were  also  fed  to 
guinea  pigs  to  test  their  pathogenicity. 
None  of  the  cultures  tested  was  path¬ 
ogenic. 

Comparing  the  Cultures 

From  the  data  collected  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  that  10  of  the  23 
aerobic  cultures  representing  the  bac- 


TABLE 

Time 

out  of  water 
Hours 
3 
24 
48 
72 
96 
120 
144 

TABLE 

Time 

out  of  water 
Hours 
3 
24 
48 
72 
96 
120 
144 


I. — Number  of  bacteria  in  flesh  of 

-Puget  Sound  migrating  salmon— 


1st  experiment 
Per  gram 
Sterile 
8,200 
510,000 
9,500,000 
9,000,000 
76,000,000 
88.000,000 


2d  experiment 
Per  gram 
3,500 
136,000 
12,960,000 
26,000,000 
1,740,000 
313,000,000 
225,000,000 


II. — Number  of  bacteria  in  flesh  of 

—Puget  Sound  migrating  salmon — 


1st  experiment 
Per  gram 
1,370 
25,000 
2,310,000 
8,100,000 
5,600,000 
6,000,000 
26,000,000 


2d  experiment 
Per  gram 
5,000 
41,000 
820,000 
131,200,000 
360,000 
9,600,000 
2,300,000 


back  of  decompos 

— Green  River 
1st  experiment 
Per  gram 
Sterile 
1,430 
70,000 
79.000 
1,800,000 
6,100,000 
47,000.000 
belly  of  decompos 
— Green  River 
1st  experiment 
Per  gram 
2,400 
4,300 
137,000 
1,100,000 
1,520,000 
7, .800, 000 
19,000,000 


ng  salmon 

hatchery  salmon — 
2d  experiment 
Per  gram 
1,090 
81,000 
1,020,000 
13,400,000 
21,400,000 
314,000,000 
188,000,000 
ing  salmon 
hatchery  salmon — 
2d  experiment 
Per  gram 
1,700 
1,680,000 
3,550,000 
88,000,000 
48,000,000 
150,000,000 
262,000.000 


TABLE  III. — Anaerobic  bacteria  isolated  from  decomposing  salmon 


No.  of 

Puget  Sound 

Hatchery 

Liver 

Glucose 

Gelatin 

culture  salmon 

salmon 

Morphology  Motility 

agar 

Milk 

a  ga  r 

liquefaction 

825 

Gills,  back 

Slender  rods. 

+ 

No  gas. 

No 

No  ga.s. 

■4- 

Snore  subterminal. 

Fecal 

change. 

Fecal 

Foul  odor. 

Rods  not  swollen  at 

odor. 

odor. 

sporulation. 

828 

Gills,  stomach 

Gills,  stomach 

Large  rods. 

+ 

Gas. 

Pepton¬ 

Acid. 

+ 

Subterminal  spore. 

Very 

ized. 

Gas. 

Very  foul. 

Snores  oval. 

foul. 

Foul. 

829 

Gills,  hack 

Gills,  back 

Medium-size  rods. 

4- 

Gas. 

No 

Acid. 

O 

Stomach,  intestines 

Snore  subterminal. 

change. 

Gas. 

Spores  small  and 

round. 

836 

Gills 

Slender,  thread-like 

+ 

Gas. 

Coagu¬ 

Acid. 

+ 

rods.  Spore  terminal. 

Foul. 

lated. 

Gas. 

Foul. 

Spores  round. 

Peptonized. 

Foul. 
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terial  flora  of  the  Puget  Sound  salmon 
were  identical  with  10  of  the  17  cul¬ 
tures  isolated  from  decomposing  sal¬ 
mon  from  the  hatchery.  In  other 
words,  43.5  per  cent  of  the  cultures  col¬ 
lected  from  Puget  Sound  salmon  and 
58.8  per  cent  of  the  organisms  from 
the  hatchery  salmon  were  found  to 
check  as  identical  organisms.  Of  the  9 
cultures  from  water  6,  or  66.7  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  identical  with  cul¬ 
tures  isolated  from  one  or  both  groups 
of  decomposing  salmon.  In  regard  to  the 
anaerobic  cultures  collected,  two  of  the 
three  cultures  from  each  group  of  de¬ 
composing  salmon  were  found  to  be 
identical.  One  anaerobe  isolated  from 


hatchery  salmon  and  which  produced 
abnormal  odors  in  fish  medium. 

Fish-Decomposing  Bacteria 
Among  the  fish-decomposing  bac¬ 
teria  which  were  found  in  both  groups 
of  salmon  were  Bact.  cloacae,  Ps.  flu- 
orescens,  Bact.  aerogenes,  Bact.  coli, 
Bact.  communior,  white  staphylococci, 
yellow  staphylococci,  flesh-colored  rods 
which  have  been  described  pre¬ 
viously,  Hunter  (6),  and  a  sporu- 
lating  anaerobe.  Two  organisms, 
Proteus  vulgaris  and  a  sporulating  an¬ 
aerobe  (No.  856),  were  isolated  only 
from  the  hatchery  salmon.  These  two 
organisms  decomposd  fish  protein  rap¬ 
idly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sporulating 


rapidly  than  the  former.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Proteus  vulgaris  the  bac¬ 
terial  flora  responsible  for  the  spoil¬ 
age  is  practically  the  same  in  both 
groups  of  salmon. 

It  is  of  interest  to  summarize  here 
the  results  of  the  several  investiga¬ 
tions  of  decomposition  of  salmon.  From 
a  previous  study  of  decomposing 
“feedy”  salmon,  Hunter  (7),  it  was 
learned  that  in  such  fish  autolysis  ac¬ 
companies  bacterial  decomposition. 
Mature  salmon  caught  on  the  spawn¬ 
ing  migration  and  allowed  to  decom¬ 
pose  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
aerobic  and  anaerobic  sea-water  and 


Puget  Sound  salmon  could  not  be  found 
in  the  salmon  from  the  hatchery  and 

anaerobe  (No.  825)  was  isolated  only  soil 
from  Puget  Sound  salmon.  This  or-  age 

.  «*»** 

bacteria  which  bring  about  spoil- 
of  the  fish,  Hunter  (5),  (6). 

TABLE  IV. — Summary 

of  bacteria  from  decomposing 

salmon  isolated  from  more  than  one  source.  , 

O 

6 

£ 

culture. 

Puget  Sound  salmon. 

Hatchery  salmon 

Water. 

Type. 

620 

Gills,  back, 

Gills,  stomach, 

Green  River. 

Bact.  cloacae. 

776 

belly,  stomach. 

intestines. 

W19 

675 

Gills,  back,  belly. 

Gills,  back. 

Ps.  fluorescens. 

750 

ceca,  stomach,  intestines. 

635 

Gills,  back, 

Gills,  ceca, 

Puget  Sound, 

Staphylococci. 

743 

belly,  ceca,  stomach. 

stomach,  intestines. 

Green  River. 

W16 

intestines. 

666 

Gills,  back, 

Gills,  back. 

Mesh -colored 

782 

ceca,  stomach. 

ceca,  stomach. 

bacilli. 

738 

Gills,  back,  belly. 

Green  River. 

Proteus  vulgaris. 

W21c 

ceca,  stomach,  intestines. 

713 

Intestines. 

Gills,  back,  ceca, 

Puget  Sound, 

Bact.  aerogenes. 

760 

stomach,  belly,  intestines 

Green  River. 

W15 

718 

Stomach. 

Ceca. 

Puget  Sound. 

Yellow  staphylococci. 

753 

W16A 

815 

Back. 

Gills,  ceca,  back. 

intestines. 

Bact.  coli. 

795 

SIS 

Back,  stomach. 

Gills,  belly. 

Bact.  communior. 

850 

ceca. 

stomach. 

824 

Gills,  back, 

Back,  ceca, 

Streptococci. 

855 

ceca,  intestines. 

intestines. 

830 

Back,  ceca. 

Gills,  belly. 

Streptococci. 

848 

stomach,  intestines. 

757 

Gills,  back. 

Green  River. 

Unidentified  bacilli. 

intestines. 

W21 

828 

Gills,  stomach. 

Gills,  stomach. 

Sporulating  anaerobe. 

841 

829 

Gills,  back,  belly, 

Gills,  back. 

Sporulating  anaerobe. 

857 

stomach,  intestines. 

likewise  one  anaerobe  isolated  from 

ganism  produced  in  fish  medium  a  par- 

Summary 

hatchery  salmon  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Puget  Sound  salmon.  Since  the 
four  anaerobic  cultures  studied  have 
not  been  described  in  previous  reports 
on  this  subject,  the  data  obtained  re¬ 
garding  them  are  given  in  Table  III. 

A  summary  of  the  14  cultures  iso¬ 
lated  from  more  than  one  source  is 
given  in  Table  IV. 

Since  the  object  of  this  investigation 
was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
bacteria  causing  spoilage  in  the  two 
groups  of  salmon  were  identical,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  was  paid  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  organisms  isolated  to  pro¬ 
duce  foul  odors  or  indole  in  fish  me¬ 
dium.  It  was  found  that  15  of  the  26 
cultures  isolated  from  the  Puget  Sound 
salmon  produced  abnormal  odors  in 
such  a  medium,  ranging  from  odors 
termed  “off”  to  putrid  and  foul.  Of 
the  20  cultures  from  the  hatchery  sal¬ 
mon  14  produced  abnormal  odors  in 
fish  medium.  After  identifying  cul¬ 
tures  as  far  as  possible  and  after  care¬ 
fully  checking  the  cultures  which  were 
identical  from  the  two  groups,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  15  fish-  decomposing 
bacteria  from  Puget  Sound  salmon 
nine,  or  0  per  cent,  were  identical  with 
nine,  or  64.3  per  cent,  of  the  14  cul¬ 
tures  which  were  isolated  from  the 


ticularly  offensive  foul  odor. 

Although  from  the  data  collected  it 
is  not  possible  to  draw  positive  con¬ 
clusions,  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
difference  in  the  type  of  spoilage  in 
these  two  groups  of  salmon  is  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  bacterial  flora. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  type  of  spoilage  may  be 
explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  two  groups  of  salmon. 
Some  unpublished  data  have  indicated 
that  the  fat  content  of  the  salmon  is 
in  some  way  correlated  with  the  rate 
and  type  of  spoilage.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  those  parts  of  the  fish 
which  contain  the  most  fat  decompose 
rapidly,  with  the  production  of  foul 
odors.  From  the  chemical  analyses  of 
the  flesh  of  the  two  groups  of  salmon 
it  is  apparent  that  two  different  me¬ 
diums  are  supplied  or  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria  responsible  for  the  spoil¬ 
age  and  as  a  result  the  rate  and  type 
of  spoilage  of  the  two  groups  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  other  organisms,  Proteus  vulgaris 
was  found  in  the  hatchery  salmon  and 
not  in  the  Puget  Sound  salmon  does 
not  explain  the  difference  in  spoilage, 
since  the  latter  group  spoiled  more 


1.  — In  a  study  of  the  spoilage  of 
humpback  salmon  caught  on  the 
spawning  migration  in  Puget  Sound 
and  of  humpback  salmon  taken  from 
the  spawning  grounds  of  the  Green 
River  it  was  found  that  a  somewhat 
different  rate  and  a  different  type  of 
spoilage  takes  place  in  the  two  groups., 

2.  — The  difference  in  the  total  num¬ 
bers  of  bacteria  in  the  gills,  in  the 
flesh  of  the  back  and  belly,  in  the  py¬ 
loric  ceca,  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the 
intestines  of  the  two  groups  of  salmon 
was  not  great  enough  to  explain  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  spoilage. 

3.  — A  study  of  the  aerobic  and  an¬ 
aerobic  organisms  representing  the 
bacterial  flora  of  these  decomposing 
salmon  indicates  that  practically  the 
same  bacteria  are  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
composition  of  both  groups  of  salmon. 

4.  — In  addition  to  the .  bacteria  pre¬ 
viously  described,  Hunter  (5)  (6),  as 
responsible  for  the  decomposition  of 
salmon,  several  sporulating  anaerobes 
were  isolated  from  the  decomposingfish. 

5.  — It  is  probable  that  the  difference 
in  the  rate  and  type  of  spoilage  in  the 
two  groups  of  salmon  is  due  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  fish  rather  than  to  any 
appreciable  difference  in  bacterial  flora. 
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Spanish  Green  Olives 

Their  Cultivation,  Curing  and  Qualities  as  a  Food  Product 


ppHE  flavor  of  a  green  olive  when 
plucked  is  not  one  that  wins  it 
favor.  It  is  a  tough-skinned,  hard 
fruit,  extremely  bitter.  This  bitterness 
is  due  to  the  tannin  in  the  skin  and 
has  to  be  processed  out.  No  olive 
either  green  or  ripe  is  palatable  when 
it  comes  from  the  tree. 

Spanish  green  olives  (really  they  are 
about  two-thirds  ripe  when  plucked) 
are  cured  in  concrete  tub-shaped  vats 
with  what  is  called  a  cooking  solution. 
This  takes  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  fruit  has  been 
picked  as  well  as  upon  climatic  and 
soil  conditions.  The  flavor  of  the 
olive  hinges  largely  upon  the  curing 
process*  and  naturally  each  curer  has 
some  curing  secrets  which  he  refuses 
absolutely  to  give  away. 

Curing  changes  the  olives  from  a 
light  to  a  dark  green.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing  they  are  placed  in  large 
wooden  casks,  with  a  brine  of  pure  salt 
and  water  and  allowed  to  ferment  for 
six  or  seven  weeks  under  the  hot  Sevil¬ 
lian  sun.  Gases  are  discharged  and 
the  fruit  becomes  tender  and  crisp  and 
acquires  the  delightful  flavor  peculiar 
to  the  bottled  green  olives  purchased 


Each  olive  is  plucked  by  hand  and  de¬ 
posited  in  a  cloth  lined  basket. 

in  the  United  States.  The  dark  green 
color  has  given  way  to  one  of  rich 
golden  green. 

Bottling  is  usually  done  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Some  olives  are  merely 
poui’ed  into  the  glass  containers,  but 
most  stuffed  olives  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  whole  fruit  are  packed 
carefully  by  hand.  Long  wooden 
tweezers  are  used  to  pick  up  the  olives 
one  by  one  and  carefully  place  each  in 
the  bottle. 

This  firm,  briney,  crisp  fruit  is  di¬ 
gestible,  safe  and  appetizing.  There 
is  a  real  food  packed  carefully  in 
these  brine-filled  glass  jars.  Green  or 


stuffed  olives  are  not  only  eatable  “as 
is”  but  may  be  used  in  numerous  de¬ 
licious  dishes. 

According  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  green  olives 


Hogsheads  of  green  olives  near 
Seville,  Spain 


contain  no  less  than  975  calories  per 
pound,  compared  with  tenderloin  of 
pork  which  contains  900  calories;  lake 
trout  and  boiled  eggs,  765  each;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  510;  parsnips,  300;  string 
beans,  195;  onions,  225,  and  spinach, 
110.  Even  cream,  has  but  910  calories 
— 65  less  than  the  green  olive.  Albert 
E.  Leach,  author  of  “Food  Inspection 
and  Analyses,”  gives  the  number  of 
calories  of  the  green  olive  as  1400, 
citing  Bulletin  No.  28,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  as  his  authority,  which 
places  green  olives  much  higher  in  the 
list  of  foods. 

Another  interesting  point  about  the 
green  olive  is  that  it  contains  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat  per  pound  than  any 
of  the  foods  listed  above.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  green  olive 
contains  21  per  cent  of  fat,  compared 
with  18  per  cent  in  cream. 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  perfect  fats  are  cottonseed 
oil,  refined  lard  and  olive  oil,  and  that 
the  green  olive  of  Seville,  Spain,  is 
cured  in  a  way  that  allows  the  pulp 
to  retain  a  large  percentage  of  its 
natural  oil,  the  curing  process  pene¬ 
trating  only  to  a  slight  depth. 


Regulations  for  Enforcement  of 
Food  Act  Revised 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  revised  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  new 
code  contains  but  thirty-one  regula¬ 
tions,  against  the  forty  regulations 
which  were  originally  adopted.  A  few 
of  the  original  regulations  have  been 
dropped,  several  new  regulations  have 
been  added  and  the  numerical  order 
has  been  changed.  In  addition  the 
pamphlet  contains  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  its  amend¬ 
ments. 


Public  Health  Association  to 
Meet  in  Cleveland 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Oct.  16  to  19. 

According  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health  matters  connected 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  occupy  a  large  place  on 
the  program. 

The  proposed  program  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Food  and  Drugs  follows: 

Food  and  Drugs 

Address  of  Chairman,  R.  E.  Doolittle,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

A  New  Method  of  Transporting  Milk  from 
the  Country  to  the  City  (Illustrated),  James 
1’.  Kilcourse,  Chief,  Food  Inspection  Bu¬ 
reau,  Dept,  of  Health,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Present  Status  of  Glandular  Therapy 
(Illustrated),  Louis  Klein,  M.D.,  Parke,  Da¬ 
vis  &  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Important  Considerations  in  the  Relation 
of  Food  to  Disease,  Committee  on  Relations 
of  Food  to  Disease,  J.  C.  Geiger,  M.D.,  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Problems  of  Can¬ 
ning,  Wm.  D.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  Chief  Chem¬ 
ist,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Chairman. 

Character  of  “Moonshine”  Liquors,  Roy 
A.  Haynes,  Federal  Prohibition  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  History  of  Cold  Storage,  Committee 
on  Cold  Storage,  Peter  H.  Bryce,  M.D.,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada,  Chairman. 

The  Place  of  Proteins  in  the  Diet  in  the 
Light  of  the  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition, 
H.  H.  Mitchel,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of 
Animal  Nutrition,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Present  Status  of  Our  Knowledge  of 
Vitamines,  Committee  on  Nutritional  Prob¬ 
lems,  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Food  Chemistry,  Columbia  University, 
Chairman. 

The  European  Food  Deficiency  and  Its  Ef¬ 
fect  on  Public  Health.  (Speaker  will  be 
announced  later.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  Drugs  and  Nos¬ 
trums,  Harold  J.  Knapp,  M.D.,  Chief  Diag¬ 
nostician  in  Charge  of  Laboratories,  Dept, 
of  Public  Welfare,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Habit  Forming 
Drugs,  Chas.  E.  Terry,  M.D.,  Committee  on 
Drug  Addictions,  New  York  City. 

Effect  of  Fraudulent  and  Extravagant 
Advertisements  of  Food  and  Drugs  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.  (Speaker  will  be  announced 
later.) 

The  Sanitation  of  Bottled  Beverages  and 
Soda  Fountain  Drinks,  James  P.  Kilcourse, 
Chief,  Food  Inspection  Bureau,  Dept,  of 
Health,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coffee,  Its  Origin,  Derivation  and  Physi¬ 
ologic  Properties,  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Pres¬ 
cott,  Dept,  of  Biology  and  Public  Health, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Preparation, 
Packing  and  Transportation  of  Foods,  Fred 
C.  Blanck,  State  Dept,  of  Health,  Baltimore 
Md. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Retail  Distribut- 
tion  and  Marketing  of  Foods,  Willard  E. 
Ward,  Dept,  of  Health,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Meat  Inspection, 
W.  A.  Lipman,  M.D.,  Swift  &  Company,  U. 
S.  Yards,  Chicago,  Chairman. 


Conferees  Now  Working  on  Tariff  Bill 

House  and  Senate  Committee  Attempting  to  Reconcile  Difference  With 

Regard  to  Schedule 

By  CLARENCE  L.  LINZ 

From  the  Washington  Bureau  of  The  American  Food  Journal 


THERE  has  never  been  a  tariff  bill 
which,  during  its  consideration 
received  such  universal  condem¬ 
nation  as  that  now  before  the  Senate, 
declared  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  recently  in  a  long  speech  advo¬ 
cating  adoption  of  his  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill  providing  that  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  the  cost  of  production  of 
various  commodities  abroad  and  at 
home  and  recommend  to  Congress  such 
changes  in  tariff  rates  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

“It  is  my  contention  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  country  are  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  generally  insisting  upon  higher 
duties  than  under  existing  law.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  wholesale  commodities 
other  than  farm  products,  are  now,  or 
were  in  April  of  this  year,  72  per  cent 
higher  than  prior  to  the  war. 

“There  has  been  much  depression  in 
industry  in  the  United  States  as  there 
has  been  all  over  the  world.  But  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
any  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
being  seriously  affected  by  reason  of 
importation.  Moreover,  world  prices 
and  conditions  are  such  that  the  indus¬ 
tries  are  not,  and  cannot,  be  menaced 
by  impoi’tation. 

“Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  world 
conditions,  including  those  in  the 
United  States,  must  realize  that  no 
benefit  may  be  expected,  but  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  many  baneful 
results  from  a  general  upward  revision 
of  the  existing  tariff  law.  Until  the 
recent  strikes  we  were  reading  every 
day  of  increased  activity  in  substan¬ 


tially  all  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Unemployment  was  continually 
decreasing.  This  increase,  however, 
was  due  principally  to  the  increased 
demands  of  the  American  people.” 

Substitute  Valuation  Plan  Suggested 
for  Tariff  Bill 

A  compromise  which  would  base  all 
ad  valorem  duties  in  the  tariff  bill  on 
the  American  wholesale  selling  price 
of  the  commodity  imported  has  been 
suggested  by  Senator  Oddie  of  Nev¬ 
ada  as  a  substitute  both  for  the  for¬ 
eign  valuation  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  American  valuation  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  House.  Both  the  Ford- 
ney  plan  for  American  valuation  and 
the  McCumber  plan  for  foreign  valua¬ 
tion  should  be  displaced  by  a  method 
which  would  fix  rates  on  the  basis  of 
the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  im¬ 
ported  article  in  the  American  market, 
declared  the  Senator  in  submitting  his 
proposal.  This  basis,  he  claimed, 
would  overcome  the  administrative  im¬ 
practicabilities  of  the  Fordney  plan, 
and  would  correct  the  abuses  of  un¬ 
dervaluation  and  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tive  advantages  which  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  could  seize  upon  should  the  for¬ 
eign  valuation  basis  be  adopted. 

“The  advantages  of  this  method,” 
stated  Senator  Oddie,  “may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  as  follows: 

1.  All  foreign  nations,  irrespective 
of  the  condition  of  their  currencies  or 
their  cost  of  production,  will  pay  an 
equal  amount  of  duty  on  similar  ar¬ 
ticles. 

2.  As  only  about  12  per  cent  of  our 


annual  imports  are  subject  to  ad  'val¬ 
orem  duties,  and  therefore  affected  by 
foreign  or  American  valuation,  the 
basing  of  valuation  on  the  wholesale 
selling  price  of  foreign  articles  in  the 
American  market  would  not  decrease 
the  bulk  of  our  imports. 

3.  This  method  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  because  it  would  make 
fraudulent  invoices  useless.  Last  year, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  customhouses  had  to  advance  in 
value  over  6,900  invoices  of  foreign 
merchandise. 

4.  The  simplicity  of  the  suggested 
method  of  determining  a  basis  of  levy¬ 
ing  duties  is  obvious. 

5.  The  proposed  compromise  will 
make  it  possible  for  Congress  to  write 
lower  rates  of  duty  in  the  pending  bill, 
and  make  the  determination  duty 
more  scientific  and  accurate. 

“The  principle  which  I  have  outlined 
in  my  compromise,”  concluded  the 
Senator,  “will,  I  believe,  meet  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  leading  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  who  need  the 
protection  of  American  laws  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  compete  with  every  other 
country  in  the  world  in  the  American 
market.” 

Changes  Likely  in  the  Food  Schedules 

When  the  conference  committee 
which  is  working  on  the  tariff  bill 
reaches  Schedule  7,  dealing  with  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  provisions,  it 
will  have  214  amendments  to  deal  with, 
of  which  some  175  are  of  real  import¬ 
ance,  the  remainder  relating  to 
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changes  in  the  numbers  of  paragraphs. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  food  schedule  directly, 
the  conferees  will  also  have  to  settle 
the  basis  of  valuation  on  which  duties 
are  to  be  assessed.  As  many  of  the 
food  duties  are  ad  valorem,  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  materially  affected  by  the 
decision  of  the  conference  committee 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  long  run 
the  foreign  valuation,  which  is  now 
used  in  assessing  duties,  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  only  after  Representative 
Fordney,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  leader  of  the 
House’s  representation  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  has  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  fight  for  American  valuation, 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  Should  the 
foreign  valuation  be  adopted  it  will 
do  much  to  offset  the  higher  rates 
which  in  many  instances  were  substi¬ 
tuted  by  the  Senate  for  the  ad  valorem 
duties  in  the  House  bill.  The  basis 
of  valuation,  of  course,  will  have  no 
effect  upon  the  specific  duties  imposed 
by  the  measure,  whichc  are  based  on 
the  unit  of  weight  or  measure. 


In  connection  with  the  valuation  ba¬ 
sis,  the  conferees  will  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  powers  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  President  to  cope  with  condi¬ 
tions  of  unfair  competition  in  importa¬ 
tion  or  sale  of  imported  commodities, 
retaliatory  tariffs,  etc.  The  Senate 
bill  confers  wide  powers  upon  him  in 
this  respect. 

The  President’s  Powers  Defined 

When  it  is  believed  that  the  duties 
fixed  in  the  bill  do  not  equalize  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  and  the  cost 
abroad,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to 
make  an  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  of  such  dif¬ 
ference  and  where  the  duties  are  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  cover  it  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  proclaim  changes 
in  duties  sufficient  to  do  so.  He  may 
also  reduce  duties  where  it  is  found 
that  the  duty  fixed  by  the  bill  is  too 
great  in  view  of  the  differences  in  costs 
of  production.  In  no  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  may  such  increase  or  decrease 
be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  duty 
fixed  by  the  bill,  nor  may  he  transfer 
an  article  from  the  free  list  to  the  du¬ 
tiable  schedules,  or  vice  versa,  nor 


change  a  specific  duty  for  an  ad  valor¬ 
em  duty.  These  provisions  would  re¬ 
main  in  force  until  July  1,  1924,  after 
which  changes  could  be  made  only  by 
Congress,  as  in  the  past. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
also  provides  methods  for  dealing  with 
cases  of  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of 
merchandise  or  its  sale  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  effect  or  tendency  of  which  is 
to  destroy  or  substantially  injure  an 
American  industry.  Whenever  such  un¬ 
fair  method  or  act  is  discovered  the 
President  may  establish  a  rate  of  ad¬ 
ditional  duty,  not  exceeding  50  nor  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  involved. 

Retaliation  for  export  duties  or  re¬ 
restrictions  placed  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  upon  goods  destined  for  the 
United  States  is  also  provided  for.  All 
articles  of  merchandise  imported  under 
such  conditions  are  to  be  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  extra  duties  which  will  offset 
the  export  duty  placed  by  the  foreign 
government  but  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent,  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  order  an  embargo 
against  such  imports. 


Taxes  on  Margarin  Fell  off  $800,030 


Internal  revenue  taxes  collected  on 
oleomai’garine  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  last,  fell  off  more  than 
$800,000  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  according  to 
a  report  which  has  just  been  made 
public  by  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  David  Blair.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  report  shows  that  $493,988.70 
was  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922  on  colored  oleomargarine,  against 
$921,192.25  in  1921,  a  decrease  of 
$427,203.55.  Uncolored  oleomargarine 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922  paid  $452,- 
774.47  against  $655,427.08  in  1921,  a 
reduction  of  $202,652.61.  A  total  of 
$1,159,940.69  was  collected  in  special 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  against  $1,409,846.02  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $249,905.33.  During  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  also  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
revenue  collected  $33,455.56  from 
adulterated  and  processed  or  renovated 
butter  and  mixed  flour,  against  $50,- 
977.37  in  1921,  a  decline  of  $17,521.81. 

Total  collections  from  all  tax 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1922 
amounted  to  $3,197,451,083,  a  decrease 
of  $1,397,905,978  from  the  .collections 
of  1921,  when  $4,595,397,061  was  re¬ 
ported.  Deducting  $48,134,127  refund¬ 
ed  during  the  year,  the  net  collections 
were  $3,194,625,411.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  collections  was  due  to  de¬ 
creased  income  and  profit  taxes,  the 
1922  receipts  from  those  sources  being 
$2,087,946,243,  against  $3,228,137,673,  a 
falling  off  of  $1,140,191,429. 


In  addition  to  the  taxes  above  cited, 
the  food  industry  during  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  contributed  heavily 
toward  the  transportation  and  other 
taxes  which  were  enforced  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  last.  During  the  six  months  in 
which  these  taxes  were  effective,  they 
returned  to  the  Government  $95,291,- 
894  from  freight  shipments,  $12,475,- 
868  from  express  matter,  $58,042,159 
for  personal  transportation,  $5,991,576 
from  berths  and  staterooms,  and  $28,- 
086,182  for  telegraph  and  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  messages,  the  last 
named  tax  being  still  in  force. 

The  cost  of  administering  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  laws  for  the  fiscal  year 
1922  was  approximately  $41,435,000.  On 
this  basis,  the  cost  of  collection  was 
$1.30  per  hundred  dollars  collected, 
compared  with  87  cents  per  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  However,  more  than  $7,000,000 
was  spent  in  enforcing  the  prohibition 
and  narcotic  laws  and  $650,000  for  the 
Child  Labor  law,  which  are  not,  strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  revenue  measures,  so 
that  the  actual  cost  of  collection  a 
year  was  reduced  to  $34,262,000  or 
$1.07  per  hundred  dollars  collected.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  cost  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  was  72  cents  per  hundred 
dollars.  The  difference  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  for  the  two  years,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  was  due  mainly  to  the  very 
large  reduction  in  revenues,  which, 
however,  did  not  permit  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  the  force  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  collection. 


Blitter  Standards  Bill  is  Favor¬ 
ably  Reported 

A  favorable  report  on  the  Sterling 
bill  to  define  butter  and  to  provide  a 
standard  therefor  has  been  made  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  This  bill  is  the 
same  as  the  bill  which  is  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  made  a  favorable  report  on 
June  24. 

The  Senate  committee  adopted  as  its 
own  the  report  of  the  House  commit¬ 
tee,  adding  only  that  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  believed  that  a  minimum  but¬ 
ter  fat  content  of  butter  should  be  def¬ 
initely  established  and  agreed  to  the 
recommendation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  this  minimum  be  80 
per  cent.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
requirement  accords  with  the  custom 
of  the  trade  and  meets  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  approval  of  the  representatives  of 
the  butter  industry. 


Investigation  of  Express  Rates 
to  Come  Soon 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  make  an 
extended  investigation  into  express 
rates  until  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
are  settled.  Some  days  ago  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  about  to  be  underta¬ 
ken  at  the  request  of  numerous  ship¬ 
pers  in  various  industries  who  had 
pointed  out  to  the  commission  that 
while  freight  rates  were  reduced  10 
per  cent  recently,  express  rates  were 
still  as  high  as  they  had  been  at  any 
time  during  and  after  the  war. 


EDITORIAL 


Importance  of  Care  in  Preparing  Material  for 
Food  Advertising 

JT  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  advertisement  of  our 
common  foodstuffs  is  entirely  without  effect,  whether  for 
good  or  ill.  This  effect  may  be  registered  mainly  on  the 
subconsciousness  of  the  public  or  it  may  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  immediate  changes  in  the  food  habits  of 
any  number  of  individuals.  It  therefore  behooves  manufac¬ 
turers  to  exercise  scrupulous  care  when  sending  out  mate¬ 
rial  relating  to  their  products. 

Food  advertisements  fall  roughly  into  a  half  dozen  or 
more  groups. 

There  is  the  advertisement  that  makes  no  claim  to  the 
dispensing  of  dietary  information,  as  for  example: 

“Wesson  Oil:  Pure  Delicious  Vegetable  Fat/’  or 

“Armour’s  Simon  Pure  Leaf  Lard  for  Frying.” 

Such  advertisements  leave  the  troublesome  question  of 
the  relative  digestibility  of  vegetables  and  animal  fats  to 
the  technician.  The  housewife,  seeking  a  vegetable  short¬ 
ening,  knows  that  in  Wesson  Oil  she  may  find  such  a  short¬ 
ening.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  desires  lard  the  statement 
that  Armour  &  Company  put  out  “pure  leaf  lard”  lingers  in 
her  mind  and  she  finds  the  information  helpful. 

These  advertisements  score  because  of  their  very  re¬ 
straint. 

Then  we  have  the  advertisement  which,  without  touching 
upon  the  place  occupied  by  the  product  in  the  dietary,  dis¬ 
penses  information  that  indirectly  calls  attention  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  under  consideration. 

When  we  read,  for  example,  that  “A  Heinz  Kitchen  Is  a 
Pleasant  Place,”  when  these  words  are  surrounded  by  a  bor¬ 
der  of  cheery  nasturtiums,  depending  from  a  glowing  win¬ 
dow  box,  we  at  once  visualize  that  kitchen  as  being  one 
where  order  and  cleanliness  and  beauty  prevail.  Products 
from  such  a  kitchen  are  already  well  along  the  way  that 
leads  to  complete  digestion. 

Next,  when  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  show  us  “Four  New 
Ways  to  Fill  the  Lunch  Box,”  or  the  Association  of  Pine¬ 
apple  Growers  announces  “Treats  for  Summer  Appetites,” 
these  manufacturers  are  giving  constructive  information 
sure  to  prove  helpful  in  the  administration  of  the  household. 

It  is  those  advertisements  that  dip  into  dietetics,  however, 
that  present  the  most  complicated  problem.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  food  advertisement  is  one  important  avenue  along 
which  valuable  information  may  travel  to  the  consumer.  The 
opportunity  for  public  service  is  so  great  in  this  field  that 
The  American  Food  Journal  urges  manufacturers  to  study 
it  carefully. 

Sometimes  the  most  unpretentious  advertisement  carries 
a  needed  lesson;  as,  for  example,  when  Aunt  Jemima  says 
smilingly,  “Pancakes  is  good  fo’  chillern — dependin’  on  de 
pancakes  an’  how  dey’s  cooked,”  she  has  voiced  a  great 
truth,  one  that  is  repeatedly  stated  by  teachers  of  cookery. 

When  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  tell  the  housewife 
that  “Raisins  Make  ‘A  New  Dish’  of  Oatmeal,”  and  then 
proceed  to  tell  how  to  serve  this  combination,  featuring  the 
value  of  oatmeal  as  well  as  of  raisins,  they  are  helping  dieti¬ 
tians  “put  across”  something  for  which  they  have  labored 
for  years;  that  is,  the  teaching  of  cereal  values  to  children 
who  “do  not  like  mush.”  This  is  true  scientific  instruction 
and  good  advertising  to  boot. 

We  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  consideration  of 
those  advertisements  that  unconsciously  but  none  the  less 


certainly  do  harm  by  the  mere  statement  of  half  truths. 

In  this  group  we  find  advertisements  employing  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  laboratory,  the  writers  assuming  the  mantles 
of  the  scientists,  borrowing  their  phraseology,  while  pos¬ 
sessing  but  a  tithe  of  their  background  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  we  feel  that  such  advertisements 
are  deliberately  misleading.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  adopt 
certain  scientific  phrases,  without  in  the  least  understanding 
their  significance. 

A  Society  for  Promotion  of  Accurate  Information  Among 
Food  Advertisers  would  accomplish  much  for  all  concerned. 

To  further  illustrate  the  point:  the  statement  that  any 
food  is  “Four  times  more  effective  than  any  other  food”  is 
entiiely  misleading,  although  not  in  any  sense  insincerely 
stated. 

No  one  food  can  be  said  to  be  “more  effective”  than  any 
other  one  food.  Isolated  statements  are  dangerous  as  lim¬ 
iting  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  and  the  truth  concerning 
the  food  in  question.  Facts  about  food  should  be  considered 
relatively  as  well  as  individually. 

Another  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  a  certain 
cereal  product  three  times  a  day  constitutes  a  good  health 
insurance  policy  is  more  than  misleading,  it  is  bad,  dietetics. 
Such  advice  goes  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  employed 
when  planning  the  vitally  necessary  “mixed  diet.” 

Again,  to  announce  that  milk  is  a  “complete  food”  or  a 
“perfect  food”  is  sure  to  lead  to  misconceptions.  No  food 
is  either  perfect  or  complete  and  vitally  necessary  to  growth 
as  is  milk,  these  statements  are  not  true. 

To  be  “complete”  a  food  must  supply  all  the  bodily  needs 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  life  and  no  one  could  di¬ 
gest  milk  in  sufficient  quatities  to  accomplish  this. 

So  let  the  progressive  food  manufacturer  be  alive  to  his 
opportunities.  It  is  both  possible  and  worth  while  to  build 
food  advertising  on  foundations  so  steady,  to  exercise  such 
scrupulous  care  in  preparing  copy,  submitting  it  to  those 
who  are  qualified  as  scientists  to  pass  judgment,  and  in 
short,  to  so  direct  the  entire  matter  that  results  will  be 
directly  beneficial  to  public  welfare. 


Looking  Forward  in  the  Field  of  Food  Manufacture 

'J'HE  inspiration  implied  by  the  words  a  “fresh  start” 
holds  good  in  the  field  of  food  manufacture  as  in  all 
others. 

The  autumn  is  a  time  for  looking  backward  that  we  may 
build  on  our  mistakes  firmer  structures  for  the  future;  it 
is  a  time  for  looking  forward  that  we  may  exchange  experi¬ 
ences,  profiting  by  the  advice  of  our  co-workers,  passing 
on  to  them  all  possible  help. 

So  it  is  with  the  food  manufacturer. 

The  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Offi¬ 
cials,  meeting  in  Kansas  City  during  the  first  week  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  will  discuss  many  of  the  most  impoi’tant  questions  of' 
the  moment,  such  as  uniform  food  laws,  food  poisoning,  state 
drug  laws,  etc. 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  at  Atlantic  City  in  November,  will  take  up  matters 
equally  important  to  the  public  and  to  the  trade. 

These  two  powerful  organizations,  working  shoulder  to. 
shoulder  have  a  potential  power  impossible  to  estimate.  Pre- 
( Concluded  on  Page  31) 
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Use  of  Vacuum  Pan  For  Fruit 
Products 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
the  preheating  kettles  and  the  product 
is  then  processed  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  methods. 

An  enameled  vacuum  pan  has  also 
been  found  to  possess  remarkable  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  preparation  of  fruit 
sirups  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  en¬ 
abled  the  production  of  satisfactory 
sirups  from  some  varieties  of  fruit 
juices  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
concentrate  satisfactorily  heretofore. 
When  manufacturing  some  types  of 
sirups,  as  for  instance  the  concentia- 
tion  of  grape  juice  containing  added 
sugar,  so  as  to  produce  a  soda  foun¬ 
tain  sirup,  it  is  a  matter  of  concentra¬ 
ting  the  juice  under  vacuum  down  to  2 
or  3  to  1.  This  can  be  done  according 
to  the  same  general  procedure  as  usea 
for  vacuum  jelly  manufacture  hereto¬ 
fore  described. 

In  the  case  of  grapefruit  or  orange 
sirups,  the  juice  is  reduced  6  or  8  to  1 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  sirup  which  can  be  shipped 
economically  and  later  re-diluted  to 
form  a  grapefruit  or  orange  drink. 
These  juices  have  rather  delicate  fla¬ 
vors  and  colors.  They  must  be  kept 
away  from  contact  with  all  metal.  The 
heating  period  must  not  be  too  long. 
No  portion  of  the  juice  must  be  ovei- 
heated  at  any  stage  of  the  operation. 

For  such  work  the  pan  with  double 
jacket  has  been  designed  as  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  line  drawing  (fig¬ 
ure  III).  In  its  general  operating  fea¬ 
tures  this  pan  is  very  similar  to  the 
jam  and  jelly  vacuum  pan.  The  main 
difference  lies  in  the  double  jacket. 
When  using  such  a  pan,  the  unit  is 
filled  to  the  high  jacket  level  with 
juice.  As  the  boiling  continues  the 
liquid  level  recedes  until  the  foam  no 
longer  covers  the  heating  wall.  The 
steam  in  the  high  jacket  is  then 
turned  off  and  the  concentration  car¬ 
ried  to  its  final  state  using  only  the 
bottom  jacket.  An  enameled  vacuum 
pan  operated  in  this  way  will  produce 
high  quality  sirups  from  juices  such 
as  orange  juice  which  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob¬ 
lem. 

Still  another  function  performed  by 
the  pan  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  fla¬ 
vors.  The  flavors  are  first  extracted 
by  boiling  or  treating  the  fruit  skins 
or  whole  fruit  with  water  or  alcoholic 
solutions.  The  extract  must  then  be 
concentrated  to  a  much  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  than  the  original  liquid.  An  enam¬ 
eled  vacuum  pan  with  double  jacket  or 
with  only  the  bottom  jacket  is  suitable 
for  such  work.  The  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
tract  frequently  produces  a  product 
quite  high  in  acid  content.  In  order 

to  make  a  product  of  the  best  quality 
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an  enameled  vacuum  pan  is  required 
because  of  its  acid  resistance  as  well 
as  to  avoid  too  intensive  heating  which 
might  darken  the  color. 

A  glass  enameled  vacuum  pan  pre¬ 
sents  many  new  and  advantageous  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  fruit  products  industry. 
It  is  a  simple  pan  which  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  without  specially  skilled  em¬ 
ployees,  once  the  system  is  installed. 
A  jam  or  jelly  made  under  vacuum 
has  a  rich  natural  color  which  the  open 
kettle  system  cannot  produce.  The 
original  fruit  flavor  is  present  whereas 
in  the  open  kettle  jelly  the  delicate 
fruit  flavors  are  largely  boiled  off  and 
destroyed  or  overshadowed  by  sweet 
caramel  like  tastes.  The  absence  of 
metal  plays  an  important  part  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  fruit  flavor.  The  product 
has  a  better  jell  because  the  pectin 
has  not  been  heated  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  pan  heats  very  uni¬ 
formly  and  does  not  have  to  be 
watched  continuously  to  avoid  burning. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cool  the  finished 
jam  as  the  product  is  just  at  the  right 
temperature  for  filling.  In  the  case  of 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  sirups  the 
enameled  vacuum  pan  presents  an  acid 
resistant  glass  surface  which  prevents 
contamination  of  product  or  loss  of 
color  due  to  metal.  The  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  stronger  and  richer  in  color  and 
will  give  a  more  brilliant  color  on  re¬ 
dilution.  An  enameled  vacuum  pan 
presents  a  new  processing  unit  for  the 
fruit  products  manufacturers  which 
will  permit  economical  production  of 
a  finished  jam,  jelly  or  fruit  sirup  of  a 
uniform  quality. 


Book  Reviews 


Story  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographical  Aspects  of 
Foodstuffs 

Food  Products  from  Afar.  A  Pop¬ 
ular  Account  of  Fruits  and  Other  Food¬ 
stuffs  from  Foreign  Lands.  By  E.  H. 
S.  Bailey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  University  of  Kansas,  and  Herbert 
S.  Bailey,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Chief  Chemist, 
The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company. 
Ulus.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

Beginning  with  a  clear  statement  of 
America’s  food  problem  the  authors 
of  this  timely  study  show  us  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  for  any  country  to  be 
in  large  measure  independent  as  to  its 
food  supply.  That  the  United  States 
is  far  from  complete  independence  in 
this  regard  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many.  After  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation,  coupled  with  sound  ad¬ 
vice  concerning  crops  and  markets,  the 
book  proceeds  to  the  main  body  of  its 


task,  the  telling  in  fascinating  fash¬ 
ion  the  “human  interest”  and  romantic 
sides  of  the  food  story. 

The  origin  of  many  of  our  common 
foods  is  traced;  geographical  back¬ 
ground  is  sketched  in  with  a  sure 
touch;  legends  are  recounted:  histoi’i- 
cal  facts  related. 

The  macaroni  of  Italy,  the  nuts  of 
California,  olives  and  cheeses,  pome¬ 
granates  and  truffles,  millet  and  dash- 
een,  sugars,  stimulants  and  sedatives; 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  foodstuffs 
studied. 

By  the  time  we  have  journeyed  with 
the  authors  to  Arabia  and  the  Far 
East,  to  tropical  islands  and  Oriental 
cities;  when  we  have  “filled  our  coffee 
cup  from  Brazil”  and  “lived  with  our 
Latin-American  neighbors,”  we  begin 
to  realize  that  while  we  shall  always 
be  dependent  on  our  neighbors  for 
certain  foods,  nevertheless  our  present 
thoughtl'ess  and  haphazard  habit  of 
importing  foods  which  we  might  well 
raise  at  home  is  both  wasteful  and  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  chapter  on  “What  Other  People 
Eat,”  carries  on  consistently  the  plan 
of  the  authors,  that  of  broadening  our 
horizon  while  giving  us  new  light  on 
the  local  problems  of  every  day. 


Helping  People  to  Keep  Well 

The  New  Cookery.  By  Lenna  Fran¬ 
ces  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Head  Dietitian  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium.  Eighth  edition,  re¬ 
vised.  Illus.  The  Modern  Medicine 
Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“The  question  of  diet,”  writes  Miss 
Cooper  in  her  preface,  “which  used  to 
be  one  to  which  only  physicians  and 
invalids  gave  thought,  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  important,  if  not 
the  most  important  which  the  average 
man  or  woman  has  to  consider.” 

The  present  volume  is  not  intended 
as  a  book  of  recipes  for  the  sick,  but 
aims  to  suggest  those  foods  that  make 
for  health,  strength,  endurance  and 
efficiency.  The  fact  that  these  same 
foods  may  fail  of  accomplishing  such 
a  program  if  they  are  subjected  to  im¬ 
proper  preparation  is  the  reason  for 
the  book  itself. 

Not  only  does  Miss  Cooper  state 
clearly  the  proper  method  for  cooking 
each  food,  but  each  recipe  gives  a  ta¬ 
ble  setting  forth  the  food  energy  value 
of  a  portion  and  of  the  recipe  as  a 
whole. 

Practical  chapters  on  Food  Values,  on 
The  Art  of  Preparing  Foods,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  various  cookery  processes, 
directions  for  using  a  gas  range  and 
many  other  helpful  features  give  the 
book  added  value. 

Dietitians  and  housewives  will  unite 
in  welcoming  this  new  edition  of  a 
handbook  that  is  probably  destined  to 
become  a  classic  in  its  field. 


Food  Flavors:  Their  Source,  Composition 

and  Adulteration 


Composition  of  Various  Products  as  Set  Forth  in  Standards  of 

Department  of  Agriculture 

By  J.  W.  SALE  and  W.  W.  SKINNER 

Chemist  in  Charge  of  Water  and  Beverage  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau 

PART  IV 


First  article  published  in  May;  second  in  June;  third  in  July. 


IN  Parts  I,  II  and  III,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  food  flavors  of  nat¬ 
ural  origin,  we  discussed  sixty-two 
individual  flavors  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  last  one  being  marjoram.  The 
great  majority  of  the  products  which 
have  been  described  and  those  which 
follow  yield  essential  oils  in  which  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  rhizome,  wood,  leaf, 
flower  or  other  part  of  the  plant  is 
present  in  a  highly  concentrated  form. 
The  term  “oil”  is,  of  course,  very 
broad  and  is  applied  generally  to 
liquids  which  are  insoluble  or  nearly 
so  in  water,  and  which  are  of  vegeta¬ 
ble,  animal  or  mineral  origin.  The  oils 
of  vegetable  origin  are  usually  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely  essential  or 
volatile  oils,  and  the  fixed  oils.  The 
latter,  such  as  olive  oil,  peanut  oil,  and 
corn  oil,  are  of  great  importance  from 
a  food  standpoint,  as  dressings  for 
food,  vehicles  in  the  manufacture  of 
non-alcoholic  flavors,  etc.,  but  they  pos¬ 
sess  little  or  no  flavor  and  are  entirely 
different  in  composition  and  properties 
from  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  which 
are  used  for  flavoring.  For  example, 
when  the  kernels  or  bitter  almonds 
are  ground  and  pressed  cold  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  350  atmospheres,  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  bland  fixed  oil  is  obtained 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  glyceryl 
ester  of  oleic  acid,  and  which  is  used 
especially  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
When  the  pressed  cake  is  ground,  mix¬ 
ed  with  water  and  distilled,  an  odorous 
essential  oil  is  obtained  which  consists 
chiefly  of  benzaldehyde.  These  two 
oils  obtained  from  the  same  kernels 
having  nothing-  in  common  except  that 
both  have  the  general  appearance  of 
oils.  Other  fruits  yielding  both  fatty 
or  fixed  oils  and  essential  or  volatile 
oils  are  apricot  and  peach  kernels  and 
mustard  seeds.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  a  more  or  less  prevalent  custom 
to  apply  the  term  “oil”  to  solutions  of 
synthetic  flavoring  chemicals  such  as 
the  esters  of  amyl  and  other  alcohols. 
The  resulting  products  were  labeled, 
apple  oil,  blackberry  oil,  currant  oil, 
grape  oil,  gooseberry,  oil,  etc.  These 
names  were,  of  course,  untrue  and 
misleading  as  applied  to  such  articles, 
and  the  practice  has  been  discontinued 
since  it  is  illegal  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  A  continu¬ 


ation  of  the  discussion  on  individual 
flavors  follows: 

63.  Musk:  Musk  is  a  dried  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  male  musk  deer,  an  animal 
usually  not  over  twenty  inches  high. 
Two  commercial  varieties  of  musk  are 
known  as  Chinese,  Thibet  or  Tonquin 
musk,  and  Russian  or  Siberian  musk. 
Musk  is  soft  and  unctious,  reddish 
brown  in  color,  and  has  a  strong,  pene¬ 
trating  and  highly  diffusive  odor.  It 
has  been  found  adulterated  with  dried 
blood,  animal  membrane,  tobacco,  and 
numerous  other  materials.  Musk  is 
employed  as  a  medicine,  also  in  per¬ 
fumes  and  cosmetic  essences,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent  in  beverage  flavors. 
The  term  “artificial  musk”  is  applied 
to  several  closely  related  compounds 
derived  from  butyl  toluene. 

64.  Mustard:  Both  black  and  white 
mustard  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
America  in  our  gardens.  The  seed-like 
fruits  are  important  condimental  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  an  annual  herb  three  to  six 
feet  high  bearing  yellow  flowers  and 
slender  pods  containing  spherical  seeds. 
Mustard  seed  is  defined  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Cir¬ 
cular  136  as  the  seed  of  Sinapis  alba  L. 
(white  mustard),  Brassica  nigra  (L.) 
Koch  (black  mustard),  Brassica  juncea 
Hook  f.  et  Th.,  or  varieties  or  closely 
related  species  of  the  types  of  Brassica 
nigra  and  Brassica  juncea.  Neither 
white  nor  black  mustard  should  con¬ 
tain  more  than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of 
total  ash,  or  more  than  one  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  (1.5%)  of  ash  insolu¬ 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Black  mus¬ 
tard  (Brassica  nigra)  and  Brassica 
juncea  yield  0.6  per  cent  or  more  of 
volatile  mustard  oil  calculated  as  ally- 
lisothiocyanate.  The  essential  oil  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  the 
several  species  of  Brassica,  chiefly 
Brassica  nigra,  with  steam.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  smelling  liquid  of  great 
pungency,  the  chief  constituent  being 
allyl  iso-thiocyanate.  Artificial  oil  of 
mustard  consists  of  allyl  iso-thiocyan¬ 
ate  made  synthetically.  The  essential 
oil  is  not  present  in  the  seeds  as  such, 
but  is  formed  in  the  case  of  black 
mustard  from  potassium  myronate  in 
the  presence  of  the  ferment  myrosin 
and  water.  Chinese  and  Indian  oil 
seeds  containing  crotonyl  iso-thiocyan¬ 
ate  have  been  found  as  adulterants. 

65.  Neroli  oil:  True  oil  of  neroli  is 
obtained  chiefly  by  distilling  the  fresh 
flowers  of  the  hitter  orange  (oil  of 


Neroli  Bigarade)  and  of  the  sweet 
orange  (oil  of  neroli,  Portgual,  or  ne- 
li  petals),  the  former  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  commercial  variety,  although  the 
latter  is  specified  in  some  beverage  fla¬ 
vors.  The  yield  of  oil — Neroli  Biga¬ 
rade — is  from  about  0.02  to  0.1  per  cent 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  undried 
flowers.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  oil  is  dissolved  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion  water.  This  flavored  water  is  not 
processed  (cohobated)  to  recover  the 
oil,  but  is  sold  as  orange  flower  water. 
The  commercial  oil  is  slightly  fluores¬ 
cent  and  is  stated  to  contain  0.45  to  1.1 
per  cent  methyl  anthranilate,  an  ester 
which  is  widely  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  imitation  grape  flavors,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  produced  syntheti¬ 
cally.  The  fluorescence  of  the  oil  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  this  ester.  The 
composition  of  the  oil  (Bigarade) 
which  follows  is  quoted  from  a  stand¬ 
ard  text:  Hydrocarbons,  35  per  cent 
(pinene,  camphene,  dipentene,  paraffin, 
C27);  Terpene  alcohols  and  their  ace¬ 
tates,  47  per  cent  (1 — lilalool,  1 — lina- 
lyl  acetate,  d — terpineol,  geraniol  and 
nerol,  geranyl  acetate  and  neryl  ace¬ 
tate)  ;  Sesquiterpene  compounds,  6  per 
cent  (d — nerolidol);  Nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds,  0.7  per  cent  (methyl  anthran¬ 
ilate,  idol);  Acids  and  phenols,  0.1  per 
cent  (acetic  and  palmitic  acids);  other 
constituents,  11.2  per  cent  (esters  of 
phenyl  acetic  acid  and  benzoic  acid, 
jasmone  farnesol,  etc.).  Oil  of  neroli 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
ingredient  of  perfumes  and  of  bever¬ 
age  flavors.  An  imitation  neroli  oil 
can  be  purchased  on  the  market. 

Nutmeg:  See  Mace  and  Nutmeg,  No. 
61. 

66.  Onion:  An  essential  oil  can  be 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  0.05 
per  cent  by  distilling  the  bulb  and 
fresh  onion  plant.  It  has  an  acrid  and 
rather  unpleasant  odor.  It  is  used  like 
oil  of  garlic,  but  not  to  our  knowledge 
in  beverage  flavors. 

Orange  Flower  Water:  See  Neroli 
No.  65. 

67.  Orris  Root:  Orris  root  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  species  of  Iris, 
sometimes  called  fleur-de-lis,  a  plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  its  fleshy  root  stalks.  Orris 
root  is  exported  also  from  Morocco 
and  East  India.  In  the  process  of 
drying  the  rhizome  develops  a  violet 
odor.  The  yield  of  essential  oid  from 
the  rhizome  is  from  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent. 
The  volatile  oil  is  reported  as  con- 
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taining  a  large  amount  of  myristic 
acid,  and  its  methyl  ester,  oleic 
acid,  an  oleic  ester,  oleic  aldehyde  and 
an  odorous  constituent  termed  irone. 
Orris  is  important  commercially,  as  it 
is  widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes  and  certain  types  of  bever¬ 
age  flavors,  both  for  its  aroma  and  a» 
a  fixative. 

Otto  of  Roses:  See  Rose,  No.  74. 

68.  Paradise  Grains:  Grains  of 
Paradise  are  imported  under  this 
name  and  as  Guinea  grains  and  Mele- 
gueta  or  Mallaguetta  pepper  from 
West  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  usually  used  as  a  condiment.  An 
extract  of  the  seeds  is  employed  to 
give  a  hot  taste  to  beverages  in  the 
same  manner  as  extracts  of  red  and 
black  peppers. 

69.  Parsley:  The  common  parsley 
used  for  culinary  purposes  is  a  hardy 
biennial,  the  flowering  and  fruiting 
plant  being  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height.  It  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
sweet  herb  from  the  earliest  times.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  contain  a  volatile 
oil  to  which  the  desirable  odor  of  the 
herb  is  due.  The  yield  of  oil  from  the 
jeeds  is  from  two  to  six  per  cent  ana 
it  contains  pinene  and  apiol.  Parsley 
is  used  in  garnishing  and  flavoring 
foods. 

70.  Patchouly:  This  plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
in  Penang.  The  oil  is  of  value  to  the 
perfume  and  flavor  industries,  mainly 
as  a  fixative. 

Paprika.  See  Capsicum,  No.  19. 

Pepper.  See  Capsicum,  No.  19. 

71.  Peppermint:  Peppermint  is  the 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Mentha 
piperita  Linne.  There  are  at  least 
fifteen  species  of  the  genus  Mentha  of 
which  there  are  numerous  varieties. 
Peppermint  is  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  producing  stolons.  It  grows  wild 
in  almost  all  countries  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone,  but  the  principal  commercial 
supplies  of  the  oil  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  In  this 
country  it  is  cultivated  especially  in 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  New  York. 
About  325  pounds  of  peppermint  will 
usually  produce  a  pound  of  oil  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice,  but  the  yield  varies. 
Peppern£nt  oil  according  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
standard,  should  contain  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  by  weight  of  menthol  and 
Peppermint  oil  according  to  the  Uni¬ 
flavoring  extract  prepared  from  oil  of 
peppermint,  or  from  peppermint,  or 
both,  and  contains  not  less  than  three 
per  cent  (3%)  by  volume  of  oil  of 
peppermint.  Large  quantities  of  pep¬ 
permint  oil  are  used  in  flavoring  bev¬ 
erages  and  confectionery.  Peppermint 
leaves  are  frequently  adulterated 
with  spearmint  leaves  prior  to  distil¬ 
lation  of  the  essential  oil. 

72.  Petit-grain:  Petit-grain  oil  is 
distilled  from  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  the  bitter  orange,  in  the 
south  of  France,  Algeria,  Spain  and 
Paraguay.  The  oil  contains  camphene, 
beta-pinene,  di-pentene,  limonene,  1-li- 
nalol,  d-a-terpineol,  geraniol,  esters  of 
linalol  and  geraniol,  a  sesquiterpene 
and  methyl  anthranilate.  Oil  of  petit- 
grain  citronnier  is  a  fragrant  oil  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
lemon  tree  and  closely  resembles  oil 


of  petit-grain.  These  oils  are  used  in 
compounding  beverage  flavors. 

Pimento.  See  Allspice,  No.  1. 

73.  Prickly  Ash  Bark  (Xanthoxy- 

lum):  Northern  prickly  ash  is  a 

shrub  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height  which  grows  in  woods  and  in 
moist  shady  places  throughout  the 
northern,  middle  and  western  states. 
Southern  prickly  ash  varies  in  size 
from  a  large  bush  to  a  small  tree  and 
grows  on  dry  soil  in  the  south  and 
southwest.  Both  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  prickly  ash  barks  are  commercial 
articles.  The  fluid  extracts  are  used 
in  medicine,  but  are  of  interest  to  us 
chiefly  in  that  they  are  ingredients  of 
a  certain  type  of  beverage  flavor  to 
which  they  impart  a  medicinal  taste. 

74.  Rose:  Otto  of  roses  is  the  vola¬ 
tile  oil  obtained  from  the  petals  of 
Rosa  damascena  Mill,  R  centifolia  L. 
or  R.  moschata  Herrm.  This  oil  is 
distilled  almost  entirely  in  Bulgaria 
and  France.  It  is  stated  that  an  acre 
of  roses  well  planted  will  yield  about 
100  pounds  of  flowers  every  day  for 
three  weeks.  The  composition  of  otto 
of  rose  varies  considerably.  A  typical 
Bulgarian  oil  is  reported  to  have  the 
following  composition:  total  alcohols, 
68-78  per  cent;  citronellol,  28-34  per 
cent;  stearoptene,  15-20  per  cent.  Otto 
of  roses  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
peraniol,  citronellol,  spermaceti,  guia- 
cum,  wood  oil,  etc.  The  oil  is  used  in 
compounding  imitation  fruit  flavors, 
ginger  ale  and  other  beverage  flavors. 

75.  Rosemary:  This  perfume  oil  is 
distilled  from  the  flowering  tops  of  the 
plant  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  chiefly  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  average 
yield  is  from  1  to  1.8  per  cent.  The 
oil  contains  pinene,  camphene,  cineol, 
camphor,  borneol  and  traces  of  esters. 

Russian  Oil  of  Tar.  See  Tar. 

76.  Saffron:  Saffron  is  the  dried 
stigma  of  Crocus  sativus  L.  It  should 
contain  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
yellow  styles  and  other  foreign  matter, 
not  more  than  14  per  cent  of  volatile 
matter  when  dried  at  100  deg.  C.,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  total  ash  nor 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  plant,  which 
is  a  perennial,  is  cultivated  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  countries  of  Europe,  Egypt  and 
Persia.  In  this  country  it  is  cultivated 
as  a  flower.  Saffron  has  a  peculiar, 
sweetish,  aromatic  odor,  a  warm,  pun¬ 
gent,  bitter  taste,  and  a  rich  deep  or¬ 
ange  color,  which  it  imparts  to  the 
saliva  when  chewed.  It  is  stated  to 
contain  about  10  per  cent  of  an  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  a  glucoside  (crocin),  sugar  and 
a  bitter  principle  (picro  crocin  or  saf¬ 
fron  bitter).  It  is  high  priced  and  fre¬ 
quently  adulterated  with  dyed  flowers 
of  other  plants. 

77.  Sage:  Sage  (salvia  officinalis 
L.)  is  a  perennial  plant  about  two  feet 
high  with  blue  flowers,  which  is  widely 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  condimental 
purposes.  Austrian,  Italian,  French 
and  Greek  are  commercial  varieties  of 
sage.  The  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
plant  yield  1  to  3  per  cent  of  oil,  which 
contains  thujone,  camphor,  and  ter- 
penes.  The  oil  or  herb  is  used  in  fla- 
voi’ing  meats  such  as  sausage. 

78.  Saint  Johns  Bread:  The  carob- 
tree  (so-called  from  the  horn  shaped 


pods)  is  a  native  of  Mediterranean 
countries.  The  pods,  often  called  lo¬ 
cust  beans  and  Saint  John’s  bread,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  They 
contain  a  sweet  nutritious  pulp.  When 
the  beans  are  mashed  or  cut,  and  mac¬ 
erated  and  extracted  with  water  and 
alcohol,  an  aromatic  tincture  is  ob¬ 
tained  which  is  used  in  preparing  imi¬ 
tation  fruit  and  other  flavors. 

79.  Sarsaparilla:  The  term  sarsa¬ 
parilla  is  derived  from  two  Spanish 
words,  zarza  and  parilla,  which  mean 
a  small  thorny  vine.  Sarsaparilla  is 
the  dried  root  of  several  species  of  Smi- 
lax  growing  in  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  the  warm  latitudes  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  entire  root  with  the  rhizome 
is  usually  dug  up.  Jamaica  sarsaparilla 
has  been  shown  to  contain  a  glucoside 
(sarsaponin),  certain  other  constitu¬ 
ents  and  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids.  Com¬ 
mercial  varieties  of  the  root  are  known 
respectively  as  Mexican,  Honduras  and 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla.  Extract  of  sarsa¬ 
parilla  ^is  used  in  medicine  and  in  fla¬ 
vors.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  standard  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  soda  water  flavor  labeled  sar¬ 
saparilla  flavor  to  contain  any  sarsa¬ 
parilla.  The  standards  defines  sarsa¬ 
parilla  flavor  as  the  water-soluble  prod¬ 
uct  prepared  with  oil  of  sassafras  and 
methyl  salicylate  or  oil  of  winter- 
green  or  oil  of  sweet  birch  and  with 
or  without  other  essential  oils  or  ex¬ 
tract  or  sarsaparilla.  Long  usage  war¬ 
rants  this  definition. 

80.  Sassafras:  This  is  an  indigen¬ 
ous  tree  growing  seventy-five  feet  high 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  United 
States,  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  of  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  flavors  and  beverages. 
An  essential  oil,  oil  of  sassafras,  is  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  root  bark  and  the  wood 
in  Maryland  chiefly,  but  also  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  princi¬ 
pal  constituent  of  sassafras  oil  is  saf- 
rol  (about  80  per  cent)  which  is  found 
also  in  camphor  oil,.  Other  constitu¬ 
ents  of  sassafras  oil  are  pinene  and 
phellandrene  (10  per  cent),  dextro 
camphor  (7  per  cent),  eugenol  (0.5  per 
cent)  and  probably  cadinene  (2.5  per 
cent).  Large  quantities  of  the  oil  are 
used  for  soap  perfumery,  as  is  also 
safrol  obtained  from  camphor  oil.  Sas¬ 
safras  oil  is  employed  in  compounding 
beverage  flavors  such  as  sarsaparilla, 
root  beer,  birch  beer,  spruce  beer,  etc. 

81.  Savory  (Summer  Savory) :  This 
is  the  dried  leaf  and  flowering  tops  of 
Satureja  hortensis  L.,  an  annual  plant 
resembling  thyme  in  odor  and  flavor. 
It  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a 
culinary  herb.  An  essential  oil  can 
be  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  green 
herb,  which  contains  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  phenol,  carvacrol,  together  with 
one  or  more  terpenes.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
standard,  defines  savory  extract  as  the 
flavoring  extract  prepared  from  oil  of 
savory,  or  from  savory,  or  both,  and 
contains  not  less  than  thirty-five  hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent  (0.35%)  by  volume 
of  oil  of  savory. 

(To  be  continued) 


Food  Subjects  Discussed  by  Chemists 

Papers  on  Varied  Topics  Read  Before  Convention  of  American 

Chemical  Society 


A  NUMBER  of  valuable  papers  on 
food  subjects  were  read  before 
the  biological  and  agricultural 
and  food  chemistry  sections  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  Septem¬ 
ber  4  to  9,  inclusive.  Abstracts  of 
some  of  these  papers  follow. 

“Edible  Fats  in  the  Baking  Indus¬ 
try'’  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Charles  A.  Glabau.  The  paper  de¬ 
scribed  the  various  kinds  of  bakery 
products  in  which  edible  fats  are  used; 
told  why  such  fats  are  added  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  introduced 
into  the  product;  the  results  obtained 
by  adding  graduated  quantities  of  fat 
to  bread  doughs;  the  use  of  the  homo- 
genizer  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
homogeneous  mixture  of  the  fat, 
liquid,  milk  solids  and  carbohydrates 
used  in  dough,  and  in  conclusion  tables 
and  photographic  views  of  loaves  of 
bread  were  presented  showing  the  vol¬ 
ume  obtained  with  graduated  quanti¬ 
ties  of  edible  fats  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  edible  fats  introduced  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion  and  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  way  in  baking  practice. 

Robert  H.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Analytical  Detection  of  Rancid¬ 
ity,”  in  which  he  described  the  analyt¬ 
ical  tests  used  for  the  recognition  of 
rancidity,  the  chemical  and  physical 
differences  between  rancid  and  sweet 
fats  and  also  gave  consideration  to  the 
mechanism  of  rancidity  and  the 
changes  involved  in  its  development. 
The  Storage  of  Eggs 
F.  C.  Cook  and  J.  B.  Wilson  discus¬ 
sed  the  “Changes  in  Hens’  Eggs 
Stored  in  Water  Glass  and  in  Lime  So¬ 
lutions,”  an  abstract  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

Strictly  fresh  and  commercial  eggs, 
which  were  preserved  in  water  glass 
(1-10,  1-13,  and  1-20)  and  saturated 
lime  solutions.  Separate  jars  of  each 
were  stored  in  the  laboratory  and  in  a 
cellar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  after  various  periods 
samples  of  the  eggs  were  examined 
physically,  bacteriologically  and  chem¬ 
ically.  Best  results  were  obtained  by 
holding  strictly  fresh  eggs  in  a  1-10 
water  glass  solution  at  cellar  tempera¬ 
ture.  Changes  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  were  found  in  water,  ash,  and 
nitrogen  contents  of  both  whites  and 
yolks.  Bacteria  were  not  found  to  be 
a  factor  of  deterioration.  Ammonia 
nitrogen  and  acidity  of  fat  proved  to 
be  the  best  indices  of  decomposition. 

“Corn  Oil,  Its  Preparation  and 
Uses,”  was  discussed  by  A.  F.  Sievers. 

Corn  oil,  he  said,  is  produced  as  a 
by-product  in  the  hominy  and  corn¬ 
starch  industries.  From  eighty  to 
one  hundred  million  pounds  ai’e  pro¬ 


duced  annually,  of  which  about  70  per 
cent  is  refined  for  food  purposes. 

Corn  oil  is  classed  as  a  semi-drying 
oil  but  has  poor  drying  qualities  and 
therefore  does  not  enter  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  paints.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  in 
making  its  greatest  progress,  for  prac¬ 
tically  serving  the  same  purposes  as 
cottonseed  and  peanut  oils. 

Its  physical  and  chemical  properties 
are  similar  to  cottonseed  and  soya 
bean  oils.  The  oil  prepared  from  dry 
process  germs  is  generally  lighter  in 
color  and  contains  less  free  acid  than 
that  made  from  wet  process  germs. 

Jerome  Alexander  read  a  paper  on 
“Milk  and  Ice  Cream  as  Fatty  Foods,” 
in  which  he  said  that  since  milk  con¬ 
tains  88  per  cent  of  water  the  legal  3 
per  cent  fat  means  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  solids  so  that  milk  is  a  fatty  food, 
and  said  further: 

When  the  casein  coagulates  it  me¬ 
chanically  entraps  the  fat  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  greasy  curd  which  is  hard  to  di¬ 
gest.  Cows’  milk  has  a  low  protective 
ratio,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  casein  to  lac- 
talbumin,  and  therefore  readily  forms 
greasy  curds  unsuitable  for  the  human 
stomach.  Increasing  the  protective 
ratio  by  adding  any  colloidal  protector 
(gelatine,  grim  ,eggs,  etc.)  prevents 
this  difficulty,  and  is  of  especial  import¬ 
ance  in  ice  cream  where  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  is  much  higher  than  in  milk. 

The  effect  of  colloidal  protection  in 
artificial  milks  and  cheese  is  still  to  be 
worked  out. 

“The  Use  of  Frozen  Eggs  in  Mayon¬ 
naise,”  was  discussed  by  S.  K.  Robin¬ 
son: 

Comparisons  between  the  fresh  and 
frozen  eggs  were  made  on  batches  of 
mayonnaise.  No  difference  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  noticeable,  immediately  after 
preparation.  Both  products  were  well 
emulsified  and  had  good  body.  The 
following  physical  tests  were  then  ap¬ 
plied;  microscopic  examination,  freez¬ 
ing  test,  incubation,  shaking  test,  and 
effect  of  air  and  light.  Not  any  of 
these  tests  put  the  frozen  egg  product 
°t  a  disadvantage.  Mayonnaise  made 
from  frozen  eggs  held  well  in  a  warm 
room  for  thirty  days. 

Fats  in  Evaporated  Milk 

“Certain  Physical  and  Chemical  Re- 
ouirements  of  Fats  in  the  Evaporated 
Milk  Industry”  was  a  subject  discussed 
by  Harper  F.  Zoller.  An  abstract  of 
this  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  evaporation  of  milk  in  a  vacuum 
pan  at  the  temperature  and  pressure 
under  factory  operation  necessitates 
the  consideration  of  factors  fn  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  constitution  and  physical 
make  up  of  fats  which  are  uncommon 
in  all  other  industries  in  which  fats 
are  used. 

The  fat  should  have  an  iodine  ab¬ 
sorption  number  below  30.  It  must  con¬ 
tain  a  minimum  of  fatty  acid  esters 
which,  when  hydrolyzed,  will  yield  fat¬ 
ty  acids,  possessing  unusual  flavors  or 
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odors  (eg.  g.  arachidic,  theobromic,  eru- 
cic,  ricinoleic,  etc.).  Its  “ethyl  ester 
value”  should  be  quite  high,  preferably, 
in  the  purified  natural  fat,  above  12. 
The  content  of  stearin  and  pulmitin 
should  not  be  high  enough  to  raise  the 
melting  point  above  50  deg.  C.  It 
should  be  a  fat  which  is  readily  puri¬ 
fied  and  should  not  therefore  contain 
substance  such  as  phytosterol,  sitos¬ 
terol,  alkyl  amines,  etc.  Happily 
enough,  cocoanut  oil  and  palm  nut  oil 
which  are  widely  used  in  the  margarin 
industry  because  of  their  availability 
and  physical  properties  come  closer  to 
these  requirements  than  do  any  of  the 
commercial  fats  save  butter  fat.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  margarin  industry 
used  cocoanut  oil  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  compound  milk  industry 
should  chose  it.  From  the  standpoint 
of  condensation  in  the  vacuum  pan  in 
the  presence  of  the  milk,  a  good  grade 
of  cocoanut  oil  works  more  admirably 
than  does  butter  fat  itself.  The  same 
mav  be  said  of  palm  nut  oil.  The  high 
iodine  number  of  some  butter  fats,  28- 
42,  renders  it  subject  to  slight  rancidi- 
fication  (hydrolysis)  in  theJ  vacuum 
pan  and  subsequent  sterilization. 

Partially  hydrogenated  cotton  oil 
may  be  used  providing  its  iodine  num¬ 
ber  is  kept  about  30.  so  that  its  melt¬ 
ing  point  will  not  interfere  with  the 
pan  process. 

“Rancidity  and  a  Method  for  Its 
Detection,”  was  discussed  by  H.  C. 
Bashioum  and  R.  J.  Noble. 

Rancidity  of  two  types,  “A”  and  “B.” 
“A,”  due  to  Volatile  Fatty  Acids.  “B,” 
due  to  Volatile  Fatty  Acids  and  Alde¬ 
hydes. 

Rancidity  “B”  detected  and  compara¬ 
tively  estimated  by  means  of  Schiff’s 
Reagent  (Pararosaniline  Acetate  dis¬ 
solved  in  dilute  sulphurous  acid  solu¬ 
tion).  A  0. 5-1.0  per  cent  solution  of 
the  oil  in  kerosene  or  preferably  ben¬ 
zine  is  shaken  with  an  equal  volume 
of  the  reagent  in  a  separatory  funnel, 
continuously  or  intermittently  for  30 
minutes.  If  the  oil  be  rancid,  a  violet 
to  blue  coloration  will  appear  immedi¬ 
ately  or  within  a  few  minutes  in  the 
benzene  or  kerosene  layer.  The  color 
developed  is  proportional,  within  limits, 
to  the  degree  of  rancidity.  The  test 
is  very  delicate  and  especially  suitable 
for  the  detection  of  “B”  in  cereal 
products  containing  small  amounts  of 
oil. 

Refining  Losses  in  Manufacture  of 
Edible  Oils 

B.  H.  Thurman  discussed  the  “Re¬ 
fining  Losses  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Edible  Oils.” 

Each  step  through  the  refining  pro¬ 
cess  was  discussed  relative  to  various 
vegetable  oils,  cotton,  peanut,  soya 
bean  and  cocoanut.  The  action  of  re¬ 
fining  materials  in  removing  undesir¬ 
able  products  and  impurities  is  the 
lai'gest  source  of  shrinkage  on  most 
oils.  Methods  for  determining  and  also 
the  percentage  of  impurities,  such  as 
lecitho-proteins  and  coloring  matter 
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were  given,  both  from  laboratory  and 
factox-y  determinations. 

There  are  emulsions  formed  and  bro¬ 
ken,  which  were  described  in  detail, 
giving  some  experiences  of  handling 
them  in  the  factory.  One  that  is  not 
yet  handled  successfully  and  causes 
loss,  should  be  interesting  to  the  col- 
odial  chemist.  Another  step  in  the 
pi’ocess  illustrated  selective  absorption 
by  Fuller’s  earth  and  cai’bon  black. 

Losses  due  to  volatility  and  solubil¬ 
ity  were  accounted  for  with  avei’ages 
for  different  vegetable  oils. 

Washington  Platt  and  R.  S.  Fleming 
of  the  MeiTell-Soule  Company,  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  Action  of  Shortening  in 
the  Light  of  the  Newer  Theories  of 
Surface  Phenomena,”  the  following  be¬ 
ing  an  abstract: 

The  following  definition  of  shorten¬ 
ing  ana  snortness  is  used.  “Shorten¬ 
ing  is  any  tat  or  fixed  oil  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  baked  products.”  That 
material  has  the  greatest  shortening 
power  which,  when  baked  in  a  dougn 
under  standard  conditions,  gives  to  the 
product  a  minimum  breaking  strength 
and  a  minimum  crushing  strength.”  No 
explanation  has  been  previously  put 
toiward  to  account  for  the  action  of 
shortening  in  baked  products,  or  to 
account  tor  the  well  known  difference 
between  the  shortening  power  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fats.  The  present  study  is  con¬ 
fined  to  such  products  as  sugar  cookies. 

A  cookie  is  seen  to  be  essentially  a 
mass  of  gluten  and  starch,  soaked  in 
a  concentrated  sugar  solution.  Short¬ 
ening  is  the  only  material  in  dough  not 
soluble  in  water  or  wetted  by  it.  Short¬ 
ening  brings  about  its  effects  by  ex¬ 
tending  throughout  this  dough  or  cake 
in  layers  which  separate  the  particles 
of  the  dough  or  cake  from  one  another 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  solid  mass. 

When  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
change  of  the  specimen  on  mounting, 
the  fat  may  be  seen  microscopically  in 
the  dough  and  cake,  extending  in  films 
around  the  starch  grains. 

An  investigation  was  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  shortening  power  of  the 
common  fats.  Viscosity,  Surface  Ten¬ 
sion,  vs.  Air  and  Melting  Point  consid¬ 
ered  alone,  are  seen  to  be  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  Plasticity  is  seen  to  be  a 
more  important  factor. 

The  work  of  Langmuir  and  of  Har¬ 
kins  on  phenomena  at  liquid  interfaces, 
is  correlated  with  the  differences  in 
shortening  power.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  for  fats  that  are  not  plastic  in  the 
dough,  the  relative  shortening  power 
of  the  commonly  used  fats  is  given 
accurately  by  their  percentage  content 
of  unsaturated  glycerides.  For  plastic 
fats,  the  shortening  power  is  deter¬ 
mined  both  by  the  plasticity  and  by  the 
unsaturated  glyceride  content. 

The  close  connection  between  the 
action  of  shortenings  and  of  lubricants 
is  emphasized. 

“The  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Syn¬ 
thesis  of  Vitamine  A  in  Sprouting 
White  and  Yellow  Corn,”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  J.  S.  Hughes  and  W.  R.  Hor- 
1  acker. 

A  sample  of  yellow  corn  having  a 
high  vitamine  A  content  and  one  of 
white  corn  having  a  low  vitamine  A 
content  were  sprouted  both  in  the  light 
and  dark. 


The  vitamine  A  content  of  the 
sprouts  not  including  the  grain  was 
tested  by  the  usual  feeding  test  with 
rats. 

The  sprouts  from  both  the  white  and 
yellow  corn  grown  in  the  light  had  a 
high  vitamine  A  content.  The  sprouts 
from  neither  the  white  nor  yellow  corn 
grown  in  the  dark  contained  much  ot 
this  vitamine. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  vita¬ 
mine  A  content  of  the  seed  has  very 
little  influence  on  the  vitamine  A  con¬ 
tent  of  the  sprout  but  that  the  sunlight 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  synthesis 
of  vitamine  A. 

Suggestions  in  Technic  Vitamine  Work 

“Suggestions  in  Technic  Vitamine 
Work,”  was  discussed  by  Edward  F. 
Kohman,  who  said: 

We  hear  much  about  the  destruction 
of  vitamines  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
oxidation.  Vitamine  A  is  said  to  be 
especially  sensitive  to  oxidation,  and 
vitamine  C  to  both  heat  and  oxidation. 
But  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
instances,  the  experiments  from  which 
such  conclusions  are  derived  do  not 
justify  an  assumption  as  to  whether 
the  destruction  noted  was  really  the 
result  of  heat  or  oxidation.  No  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  found  in  any  experi¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  effect  of  heat  and 
oxidation  in  which  the  oxygen  content 
of  the  product  or  of  the  cooking  water 
has  been  taken  into  account. 

Practically  all  fruits  contain  more 
or  less  atmospheric  oxygen  both  in  so¬ 
lution  and  mechanically  trapped.  To 
eliminate  this,  a  high  vacuum  is  not 
sufficient  unless  the  container  is  jarred 
by  rather  sharp  blows.  More  import¬ 
ant  is  the  oxygen  held  in  solution  by 
the  water  used  for  cooking.  This  can¬ 
not  be  removed  with  less  than  five 
minutes  boiling,  nor  is  a  vacuum  ef¬ 
fective  unless  the  container  is  jarred. 
For  temperatures  less  than  boiling, 
hours  are  required,  and  during  this 
time  the  dissolved  oxygen  would  be 
more  available  for  oxidation  of  the  vi¬ 
tamine  than  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  surface. 
Air-free  water  dissolves  air  very  read¬ 
ily  and  therefore  must  be  kept  out  of 
contact  with  air  until  used. 

Composition  of  Soya  Bean  Oil 

“The  Chemical  Composition  of  Soya 
Bean  Oil,”  was  the  subject  of  Walter 
F.  Baughmann  and  George  S.  Jamie¬ 
son.  The  abstract  follows: 

The  oil  was  pressed  from  mammoth 
yellow  variety  of  soya  beans  by  an  ex- 
peller.  Specific  gravity,  25  deg./25 
deg.,  .9203;  refractive  index,  20  deg., 
1.4736;  iodine  number  (Hanus),  128.0; 
saponification  value,  189.5;  unsaponi- 
fiable  matter,  0.6  per  cent;  saturated 
acids,  11.5  per  cent;  unsaturated 
acids,  83.5  per  cent;  iodine  numbers 
of  unsaturated  acids,  148.7.  Bro¬ 
mine  addition  derivatives  of  unsat¬ 
urated  acids  were  made  and  analyzed. 
The  methyl  esters  of  saturated  acids 
were  fractionally  distilled  under  dim¬ 
inished  pressure  and  fractions  analyzed. 
Oil  was  found  to  consist  of  glycerides 
of  following  acids:  linolenic,  2.3  per 
cent;  linolic,  51.5  per  cent;  oleic,  33.4 
per  cent;  palmitic,  6.8  per  cent;  stearic, 
4.4  per  cent;  arachidic,  0.7  per  cent; 
lignoceric,  0.1  per  cent. 

The  same  authors  had  two  other  pa¬ 
pers,  one  was  on  “The  Chemical  Com¬ 


position  of  Sunflower  Seed  Oil,”  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Sunflower  seed  oil  is  used  in  various 
foreign  countries  as  a  food  oil  and  in 
making  butter  substitutes,  soaps,  var¬ 
nishes  and  enamels.  Several  million 
pounds  of  the  seed  are  produced  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States  for  poul¬ 
try  feed  and  the  production  could  be 
graatly  increased.  The  whole  seed 
contains  27  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  oil 
and  the  kernels  which  constitute  about 
53  per  cent  of  the  seed  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  53  per  cent  oil.  It  is  a 
drying  oil.  S.  G.  25/25  is  0.9193;  re¬ 
fractive  index,  20  deg.,  1.4736;  iodine 
number  (Hanus),  130.8;  saponification 
number,  188.0;  unsaponifiable  matter, 
1.2  per  cent;  saturated  acids,  7.1  per 
cent;  unsaturated  acids,  86.6  per  cent; 
iodine  number  of  unsaturated  acids, 
147.9.  The  oil  consists  of  glycerides 
of  the  following  acids:  oleic,  33.4  per 
cent;  linolic,  57.5  per  cent;  palmitic, 
3.5  per  cent;  stearic,  2.9  per  cent;  ara¬ 
chidic,  0.6  per  cent;  lignoceric,  0.4  per 
cent. 

They  also  discussed  the  “Oil,  Fat  and 
Wax  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Its  Relations  to  the  Vegetable  Oil  and 
Fat  Industry.”  The  abstract  follows: 

An  account  of  the  vegetable  oil  and 
fat  investigations  conducted  by  this 
laboratory,  discussed  under  three 
heads:  Olive  oil  and  its  substitutes, 
supply  of  fats  and  oils  during  the  war, 
and  fundamental  investigations.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  adulterated 
olive  oil  past  the  barriers  at  our  ports. 
The  small  amount  of  adulterated  oil 
on  the  market  is  sophisticated  in  this 
country  by  small  firms.  During  the 
war  our  imports  of  fats  and  oils  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  exports.  The  first  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  fat  and  oil  industry 
was  made.  It  was  not  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  cottonseed  oil  but 
production  and  importation  of  peanut 
and  soya  bean  oils  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Many  new  possible  sources, 
of  oil  were  investigated.  The  chemical 
composition  of  some  of  the  vegetable 
oils  have  been  determined.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  number  of  authentic  samples 
of  cottonseed  and  peanut  oils  have  been 
analyzed  to  establish  the  limits  of  va¬ 
riations  in  the  chemical  and  physical 
characteristics  of  these  two  oils.  A 
new  method  has  been  developed  for 
determining  the  amount  of  neutral  oil 
in  crude  oils.  Work  is  in  progress  on 
the  isolation  and  identification  of  all 
constituents  of  cottonseed  oil  and  their 
effect  on  refining. 

Studies  of  the  Vitamine  Potency  of 
Cod  Liver  Oils,”  and  “The  Effect  of 
Season  on  the  Vitamine  Potency  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil— Spring  Oil,”  were' dis¬ 
cussed  by  Arthur  D.  Holmes,  his  paper 
being  one  of  a  series  reporting  ex¬ 
periments  undertaken  to  determine  the 
vitamine  “A”  potency  of  cod  liver  oils 
obtained  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  To  obtain  oils  of  known  origin 
the  author  personally  obtained  oils,  cod 
livers  from  cod  fish,  and  rendered  the 
oils  under  laboratory  conditions.  At¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  other  factors 
which  vary  during  the  year,  such  as 
physical  condition,  sexual  activity,  and 
diet  of  fish.  Tests  with  early  spring 
oil  from  emaciated  fish  show  that 
.00202  grams  of  oil  daily  is  fully  ade- 
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quate  for  the  vitamine  “A”  growth  re¬ 
quirements  of  Albino  rats. 

“The  Application  of  Certain  Com¬ 
mercial  Dyes  to  the  Reductase  Test 
on  Milk,”  by  Minnie  F.  Dressier  and 
H.  A.  Webb.  The  abstract  follows-. 

The  decolorization  of  methylene  blue 
by  the  reductase  in  milk  furnishes  a 
rapid  approximate  determination  of 
its  bacterial  age.  In  order  to  make 
the  test  more  convenient  for  bakers, 
grocers,  restaurant  keepers,  cooking 
classes  or  housewives,  who  might  wish 
to  test  milk  claimed  to  be  fresh  on  de¬ 
livery,  eighty-four  dyestuffs  sold  un¬ 
der  trade  names  for  household  use 
were  tested.  By  a  series  of  elimina¬ 
tions,  the  most  satisfactory  ones  were 
determined,  eight  in  number.  They 
are:  “Diamond  Dyes,”  (wool  and  silk); 
Cardinal,  Garnet,  Orange,  Turkey  Red; 
“Rit”  dyes:  Blue,  Flesh,  Lavender,  Red. 

The  decoloi'ization  times,  which  vary 
for  each,  but  are  reasonable,  and  the 
effect  on  various  types  of  milk-whole, 
skimmer,  cream,  pasteurized,  boiled, 
melted,  condensed,  evaporated,  were 


A  RECENT  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents  in  connection 
with  a  controversy  between  the  Bor¬ 
den  and  Horlick  companies  over  the 
words  “Malted  Milk”  is  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  trade-mark  owners  because 
of  the  originality  of  its  holdings  and 
because  it  decrees  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  cancellation  of  a  registra¬ 
tion  that  had  not  only  endurejd 
throughout  its  original  term  of  thirty 
years  as  provided  by  the  1881  law  but 
had  been  renewed  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty  years  under  the  1905  law. 

The  registration  in  question  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  1887  by  the  Horlick  Company 
and  described  as  the  essential  features 
of  the  mark  “the  letters  M.  M.  and 
the  words  ‘Malted  Milk.’  ”  At  the' 
time  this  registration  was  taken  out, 
the  Horlick  Company  had  just  begun 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  a 
powdered  extract  of  malt,  flour  and 
milk,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  Malt¬ 
ed  Milk,  a  patent  having  been  taken 
out  under  date  of  June  5,  1883.  At 
the  time  the  registration  was  taken 
out  and  for  many  years  after,  the  Hor- 


determined.  Suggestions  for  the  use 
of  the  test  by  nontechnical  people  were 
given. 

Paul  F.  Sharp  and  Ross  Aiken  Gort- 
ner  discussed  “The  Physical  State  of 
■Gluten  as  Affecting  Loaf  Volume  of 
Bread.”  The  abstract  follows: 

Experiments  by  other  workers  have 
shown  that  an  inferior  loaf  results 
when  gliadin  is  removed  from  a  flour 
by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  the  glia- 
din-free  flour  is  dried,  remilled  and 
baked.  This  has  been  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  absence  of  gliadin 
is  the  determining  factor  of  the  poor 
baking  results.  We  have  found  that 
essentially  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  when  flour  is  doughed  up  with 
85  per  cent  alcohol  and  the  whole  mass 
dried,  remilled  and  baked.  Here  noth¬ 
ing  was  added  to  or  taken  from  the 
flour.  Nevertheless  the  flour  “strength” 
is  destroyed.  The  alcohol  treatment 
has  destroyed  the  colloidal  properties 
of  the  glutenin  and  any  agent  which 
influences  the  colloidal  properties  of 
the  glutenin  will  affect  loaf  volume. 


lick  Company  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  words  Malted  Milk  and 
have  never  since  willingly  abandoned 
its  claim  to  the  right  to  such  use. 
However,  in  1903,  three  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  patent  referred 
to,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  held 
that  whatever  right  there  may  have 
been  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
name  during  the  life  of  said  patent 
expired  with  the  patent  even  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preparation 
was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the 
patent,  and  refused  to  enjoin  the  El¬ 
gin  Milkine  Company  from  the  use  of 
the  name  on  a  similar  preparation. 

Following  this  decision,  others  com¬ 
menced  to  put  Malted  Milk  on  the 
market,  notably  the  Borden  Company, 
which  now  enjoys  a  wide  distribution 
of  its  malted  milk,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  developing  for¬ 
eign  markets,  however,  the  Borden 
Company  has  apparently  encountered 
difficulties  owing  to  the  fact  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  position  of  the  term 
Malted  Milk  in  the  United  States,  the 


Horlick  Company  has  succeeded  in  as¬ 
serting  and  maintaining  in  many  for¬ 
eign  countries  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  term,  being  able  to  present 
where  requested  a  certified  copy  of  its 
registi’ation  in  the  United  States  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
its  ownership  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  Patent  Office  might  in 
connection  with  the  application  for  re¬ 
newal  of  the  registration  in  1917  have 
raised  the  question  of  the  right  to  re¬ 
newal  in  view  of  the  decision  in  the 
Elgin  Milkine  case,  it  did  not  do  so, 
but  granted  renewal  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Borden  Applies  for  Cancellation  of 
Registration 

Thereupon,  the  Borden  Company 
applied  for  cancellation  of  this  regis¬ 
tration  and  the  issue  came  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  on  appeal. 
The  Horlick  Company  i-aised  little  or 
no  opposition  to  the  question  of  the 
status  of  the  term  Malted  Milk,  appar¬ 
ently  realizing  the  futility  of  any  ar¬ 
guments  on  this  score,  but  took  the 
position  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
present  a  disclaimer  of  the  right  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  these  words  to  be 
endorsed  on  the  registration,  instead 
of  having  to  submit  to  cancellation  of 
the  whole  registration  with  the  result¬ 
ing  necessity  of  re-registering  the  let¬ 
ters  “M.  M.”  and  with  consequent  loss 
of  its  prima  facie  evidence  date  and 
possible  jeopardization  of  foreign  reg¬ 
istrations  based  on  the  original  certi¬ 
ficate.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
held,  however,  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  that  would  permit  the 
entering  of  a  disclaimer  after  regis¬ 
tration,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  pat¬ 
ents  and  that  while  the  Supreme 
Court  has  approved  the  acceptance  of 
though  not  specifically  authorized  by 
disclaimers  prior  to  I’egistration  al- 
law,  this  approval  cannot  be  held  to  af¬ 
ford  authority  for  the  entry  of  dis¬ 
claimers  subsequent  to  registration. 
The  -  registration,  therefore,  was  can¬ 
celled. 

It  follows  from  this  decision,  which 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  appeal,  that 
the  fact  that  a  trademark  has  been  on 
the  register  for  thirty  days  or  more, 
and  has  even  been  renewed,  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  the  registration  is  safe 
from  attack. 


"Malted  Milk”  Registration  Cancelled  by 

Patent  Office 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued 

senting  a  united  front  they  may  analyze  the  various  phases 
of  the  food  problem;  make  individual  and  joint  programs  for 
constructive  work;  hasten  the  time  when  pending  food  legis¬ 
lation  shall  be  accomplished;  pull  together  for  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  popular  information  regarding  food,  so  that  the 
public  may  form  intelligent  rather  than  biased  opinions  on 
matters  of  nuti'ition;  offer  a  strong  connecting  link  between 
the  distributor  and  consumer  and  in  short,  both  individually 
and  collectively  these  groups  and  the  interests  represented 
by  them  have  an  opportunity  to  sweep  the  food  industry 
forward  to  undreamed-of  accomplishments. 


from  page  25) 

Then  there  are  any  number  of  other  forms  of  service 
which  the  manufacturer  may  render.  He  may  set  standards 
of  high  order  for  sanitary  factories  and  well  fed  employees; 
he  may  make  definite  contribution  to  the  literature  of  food 
costs;  he  may  compile  data  and  broadcast  information  re¬ 
garding  such  matters  as  scientific  control;  he  may  lead  in 
developing  new  by-products  from  particular  products;  he 
may  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  scientific  research;  and,  in 
brief,  the  food  manufacturer  may  make  of  himself  an  im¬ 
portant  force  in  the  economic,  the  sanitary,  and  the  nutri¬ 
tional  phases  of  public  health. 
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New  Whole  Wheat  Macaroni  Produced 


through  jobbers,  rather  than  direct  to 
the  retail  trade.” 


The  Food  Service  Bureau  of  The 
American  Food  Journal  has  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  co-operating  in  the 
launching  of  this  new  product,  having 
prepared  a  leaflet  containing  recipes 
and  suggestions  for  cooking. 


Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Putting  Out 
New  Bran  Product 

A  new  form  of  bran  product  is  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  the  Aunt  Jemima 
Mills  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

In  describing  the  product  G.  A.  Ayls- 
worth,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
said: 

“There  is  in  the  public  mind  now,  as 
you  know,  a  rapidly-growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  bran  as  an  aid  to  health.  Doc¬ 
tors  are  recommending  it  daily.  Maga¬ 
zines  are  publishing  articles  about  it. 
And  advertisers  have  been  trying  hard 
to  develop  a  really  big  market  for 
bran. 


The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  the  macaroni  is  to  mix  the  mass  of 

dough  in  a 


A  NEW  macaroni  made  from  the  en- 
tire  wheat  is  being  put  on  the 
market  by  The  Atlantic  Macaroni  Co., 
Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  a 

According  to  Morgan  C.  Lombardi, 
secretary  of  the  company,  this  prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  known  as  the  Capitol 
Brand,  has  unusual  qualities,  in  that 
it  is  the  first  macaroni  to  be  made 
from  the  whole  grain. 

In  describing  the  manufacture  of 
Capitol  Brand  macaroni,  Mr.  Lombardi 
said  recently: 

“The  Atlantic  Macaroni  Company  is 
fortunate  in  owning  its  mill,  one  with 
a  capacity  of  600  barrels  as  well  as 
the  docks  on  the  river.  This  gives 
opportunity  for  close  supervision  oi 
the  smallest  detail  in  preparing  all  our 
products  for  the  market. 

“Capitol  Brand  macaroni,”  continued 
Mr.  Lombardi,  “is  made  from  amber 
durum  wheat.  The  wheat  is  first 
cleaned  by  machinery,  all  chaff,  dust, 
oats  and  other  foreign  seeds  being 
thus  removed.  Approximately  three: 
per  cent  dockage  or  waste  is  allowed 
but  this  is  all  removed. 

“The  wheat  is  washed  in  water  and 
cleaned  in  a  Wolf-Dawson  machine  by 
centrifugal  force.  After  this,  the 
wheat  to  be  used  in  making  Capitol 
brand  macaroni  is  simply  ground, 
making  a  100  per  cent  product. 

“The  first  step  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  macaroni  itself  is  to  mix  the 
mass  of  dough  in  a  mixer,  using  luke¬ 
warm  water  to  make  it  of  the  desired 
consistency,  that  is  a  homogeneous 
mass.  It  is  next  kneaded  in  a  special¬ 
ly  constructed  kneader. 

“The  dough  is  then  placed  in  a  hy¬ 
draulic  press  and  forced  through  a 
bronze  die  under  pressure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

“The  tubes  are  next  hung  on  dowels 
and  taken  to  a  preliminary  drying 


mixer. 

room,  where  they  are  case-hardened 
with  the  aid  of  fast  revolving  fans. 

“The  macaroni  is  then  placed  on 
trucks  and  taken  to  drying  rooms, 
these  rooms  holding  eight  large  trucks. 
The  product  remains  in  the  drying- 
room  until  the  moisture  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  drawn  out.  Then  fans  are 
started,  drying  the  surface  again. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  mac¬ 
aroni  is  completely  dry,  a  result  that 
is  obtained,  according  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  in  from  three  to  four  days. 

“Finally,  the  macaroni  is  removed 
from  the  sticks,  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  weighed  and  placed  in  cartons 
which  are  wrapped  automatically  by 
machines. 

“Capitol  Brand  macaroni  is  sold 


“Yet  today,  most  of  the  bran  that’s 
produced  in  our  15,000  or  more  flour 
mills  is  going  back  to  the  farms  for 
the  cows  and  calves.  Millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  bran  should  have  a 
place  in  their  diet,  are  not  eating  it! 

“As  manufacturers  of  edible  bran 
in  packages  for  a  number  of  years  we 
charge  ourselves  equally  with  others 
when  we  confess  that  bran  has  not 
been  edible  enough — that  it  hasn’t 
been  made  sufficiently  tempting  to  the 
palate. 

“If  now,  in  Bran  Fluffs,  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  bran  in  a  form  so  attractive,  so 
palatable  as  to  overcome  the  greatest 
objection  to  products  of  its  kind,  then 
we  have  accomplished  something  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  grocery  trade 
than  to  ourselves.” 

The  Bran  Fluffs  are  puffy  golden 
brown  bits,  palatable  and  attractive. 


The  macaroni  is  cut  into  proper  length  s,  weighed  and  placed  in  cartons, 
which  are  wrapped  automatically  by  machines. 
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Tomatoes, 

fresh  and  field  ripened 

This  is  the  tomato  season.  It  is  a  busy  time  for 
Heinz  workers,  for  while  it  continues,  pride  in  the 
product  supersedes  all  other  interests.  The  to¬ 
matoes,  grown  from  special  Heinz  seed,  are  red 
ripe  on  the  plants  before  they  are  picked.  Then 
delivery  to  the  Plants  is  made  with  all  possible 
speed.  In  most  cases  no  more  than  24  hours 
elapse  from  the  time  the  tomatoes  are  picked  until 
they  have  been  cooked  with  freshly  ground  spices 
and  bottled  as  Heinz  Ketchup  and  Chili  Sauce. 

It  is  the  care  in  the  selection  of  products  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  handled  that  give  the 
57  Varieties  their  quality  and  make  them  so  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  consumer. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company 

57  Varieties 


Condiments  That  Add 
To  the  Flavor  of  Your  Food 

In  Libby’s  Farm  Kitchen  at  Blue  Is¬ 
land,  Illinois,  choice  spices  from  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  are  blended  to 
give  just  that  degree  of  piquancy  to 
LIBBY’S  CATCHUP,  and  CHILI 
SAUCE,-  LIBBY’S  PICKLES,  and 
LIBBY  S  MUSTARD,  which  will 
please  you  most.  Four  condiments 
from  a  famous  line  of  food  products, 
which  will  add  to  rather  than  cover  up 
the  natural  flavor  of  your  food. 

» 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 


were  your  child 


would  you  let  strangers  feed  her  ? 


C\F  COURSE  NOT!  You  would  select  her 
^  food  yourself — for  you  know  how  much 
depends  on  proper  food  for  the  growing 
years. 

When  ordering  just  “oats”  or  “oatmeal” 
are  you  not  depending  upon  strangers? 
H-0  (Hornby’s  Oats)  is  an  old  and 
trusted  friend — the  only  oats  especially 
prepared  for  the  food  needs  of  children. 

Steam  cooking  under  high  pressure 
breaks  down  the  starch  cells  and  dextrinizes 
the  starch,  making  H-0  digestible  and  nour¬ 
ishing— that’s  why  H-0  is  different  from 
ordinary-priced  oats. 

Slow  toasting  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
over  coal  fires  makes  H-0  golden-brown  in 
color  and  gives  that  delicious  H-0  flavor. 

H-0  is  light  and  creamy,  each  flake  by 
itself,  and  never  cooks  up  sticky  and  pasty. 

Every  home  can  afford  H-O..  Health  is 
cheap  at  any  price. 


THE  H-O  CEREAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Ayr,  Canada 
Also  Makers 

FORCE  Whole  Wheat  Flakes  PRESTO  Self-Rising  Flour 


Steam  Cooked  a  Pan  Toasted 

A  HEALTH  vJ/\{  A'  FLAVOR 


H-0  is  packed  in  new  improved  label-mur  apped  and  corner-sealed  package 


This  advertisement  is  appearing  this  month  in  the  following 
publications :  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review,  Good 
Housekeeping,  American  Magazine,  Sunset,  Scribner’s,  Harp¬ 
er’s  and  American  Cookery. 


Foods  Around  the  World 

Interesting  Items  Gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

From  All  Quarters  of  the  Globe 


rrFood  in  Packages”  Idea  Be¬ 
coming  World  Wide 

The  American  idea  of  foodstuffs  in  pack¬ 
ages — sealed,  airtight,  and  bug  proof — is 
•gradually  being  adopted  throughout  the 
world.  The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  recently  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  growing  favor  of  packaged 
goods  in  China,  and  now  a  report  has  been 
received  from  R.  S.  Smith  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legation  at  Santiago,  Chile,  to  the 
effect  that  packaged  goods,  hitherto  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  there,  are  gradually  being 
demanded.  According  to  the  report,  this 
modern  idea  is  being  received  with  min¬ 
gled  feelings  among  those  concerned — the 
wealthy  and  middle  classes  welcome  the 
method,  the  poorer  classes  continue  pre¬ 
ferring  foodstuffs  in  bulk  which  are  a 
trifle  cheaper,  the  small  storekeepers  don’t 
quite  relish  the  packaged  goods  as  they 
-spell  Waterloo  to  the  ancient  and  honorable 
practices  of  short-weighing  and  adultera¬ 
tion.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  packaged  foods  that  several  well- 
equipped  factories  are  busy  turning  out 
cans  and  cartons.  Am  interesting  feature 
of  this  industry  is  that  many  of  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  marked  in  a  way  to  indicate 
foreign  origin,  using  therefor  the  language 
of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are 
supposed  to  have  come.  The  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  native 
manufactures  and  a  feeling  that  imported 
goods  are  necessarily  superior  is  the  reason 
Tor  this  “aim  to  please.” 

Chocolate  Bars  Replacing  Sauer¬ 
kraut  in  Germany 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
living  in  Germany,  many  people  are  now 
-substituting  bars  of  chocolates  for  regular 
meals,  American  Consul  Donegan,  Konigs- 
berg,  informs  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  1919  great  quantities  of  American  choco¬ 
late,  smuggled  after  the  armistice  into  West 
Germany  where  importation  of  chocolate  is 
prohibited,  were  sold  in  East  Prussia,  and  a 
heavy  demand  with  splendid  prospects  of  a 
permanent  importation  of  American  choco¬ 
late  existed. 

Dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  good 
market  can  now  be  built  up  for  American 
chocolate  tablets  and  cocoa  of  first  class 
quality,  if  they  can  compete  with  German 
products  and  secure  import  licenses.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  chocolate  is  increasing  con¬ 
stantly.  In  1921,  127,000  metric  tons  of  co¬ 
coa-beans  were  imported  into  Germany, 
whereas  in  1913  only  52,500  metric  tons  were 
imported.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
large  sections  of  Germany  have  been  ampu¬ 
tated  from  that  country  since  1913,  the  per 
capita  consumption  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  300  per  cent. 


To  Study  Tropical  Plant  Culture 

Experiment  stations  have  recently  been 
put  into  operation  by  the  government  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  a  dozen  points 
throughout  the  islands  where  practically 
every  phase  of  tropical  agriculture  will  be 
studied,  Consul  Parker  W  Burhman,  Java, 
has  informed  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  important  results  obtained  by 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
scattered  all  over  this  country  have  no 
doubt  lent  a  helping  influence  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
growing  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  rubber,  to¬ 
bacco,  sugar  cane,  and  the  other  tropical 
products  which  grow  there  so  profusely. 


Oleomargarine  Production 
Turns  the  Corner 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
for  May,  1922,  was  448,330  pounds  more 
than  it  was  for  May,  1921.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  1920  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  monthly  production  over 
the  production  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  margarin  industry  is  making  vig¬ 
orous  efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of 
quality  of  oleomargarine  and  to  improve 
upon  the  present  methods  of  marketing  it 
so  that  it  will  reach  the  consumer  in  a 
better  condition. 


Britain  Seeks  World  Cocoa 
Trade 

Great  Britain’s  reduction  of  the  import 
duty  on  cocoa  is  causing  considerable  feel¬ 
ing  among  her  West  African  colonies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vice  Consul  Coulter,  London, 
who  states  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  it  is  desired  to  encourage 
the  production  of  cocoa  within  th3  Brit'sh 
Emipire  and  that  the  large  volume  of  cocoas 
produced  in  West  Africa  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  protective  tariff.  The  Gold  Coast 
supplies  more  cocoa  than  any  other  single 
country  and  altogether  the  production  of  the 
British  Empire  accounted  for  200,000  metric 
tons  of  the  world’s  yield  of  387,000  in  1921. 

In  the  cocoa  trade,  the  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the 
cocoa  market  is  governed  principally  by 
the  formulae  of  the  manufacturers.  Drink¬ 
ing  cocoa  of  a  particular  brand  is  made  up 
of  various  cocoas,  half  of  the  mixture  being 
usually  a  cocoa  of  mild  variety  such  as  the 
West  African  cocoas.  Stronger  cocoa  comes 
from  Bahia  and  San  Thome — most  of  which 
goes  to  Portugal.  Venezuela  and  Ceylon 
cocoas  •  are  of  a  very  high  grade,  while 
Guayaquil  cocoa  has  been  used  without 
blending  for  drinking.  The  two  varieties 
used  to  “lift”  the  chocolate  mixture  and  to 
determine  the  flavor  come  from  Trinidad 
and  Grenada.  Cocoa  from  the  Camaroon, 
of  a  very  peculiar,  strong  flavor  and  rich¬ 
ness  is  favored  in  Germany  but  is  shunned 
in  the  British  market. 


Canned  Foods  Aid  Persian  Hospitality 

In  Persia,  when  a  foreigner  is  being  en¬ 
tertained,  the  native  does  not  place  be¬ 
fore  him  foods  peculiar  to  that  country, 
but  offers  him  canned  fish,  meats,  fruits 
and  vegetables  packed  in  the  country 
from  which  the  foreigner  hails,  or  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  eat,  says  the  canned 
foods  unit  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  native  Persian  has  not  yet  cul¬ 
tivated  a  taste  for  American  dishes,  al¬ 
though  much  canned  foods,  chiefly  of  Brit¬ 
ish  origin,  is  sold  to  the  various  foreign 
colonies. 


Paraguay  Grants  Concession  to 
Meat  Packers 

To  help  solve  the  crisis  which  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  hampering  the*  cattle 
industry  of  Paraguay,  the  President  of 
that  country,  has  offered  a  concession  to 
a  British  meat  packing  company  involving 
exemption  from  all  import  duties  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
plant,  exemption  from  duties  on  imported 
cattle;  exemption  from  all  state  and  muni¬ 
cipal  taxes,  navigation,  port  and  docking 
fees,  etc.  Free  exportation  of  meat  ex¬ 
tracts,  canned  meat  and  other  products  of 
the  company  is  also  granted. 

According  to  American  Consul  W.  J. 
O’Toole,  Ascuncion,  the  President  believes 
that  the  establishment  of  this  plant  would 
contribute  in  no  small  way  to  the  relief 
of  the  economic  situation  facing  the  meat 
industry  of  Paraguay. 

Wheat  Exporting  Korea  Has  to 
Import  Flour 

A  peculiar  trade  situation  exists  in  Ko¬ 
rea  today  with  respect  to  wheat  and  flour 
markets.  The  country  has  two  flour  mills 
with  a  capacity  of  800  barrels  a  day,  which 
if  running  on  full  time  could  supply  all 
the  flour  needed  in  that  country,  and  yet 
they  are  running  only  on  part  time  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  obtain  the  wheat  which 
they  need,  says  Vice-Consul  Beck,  Seoul, 
Korea,  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  although  Korea  produced  in 
1921  over  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  This 
would  be  ample  to  supply  the  mills,  but 
the  fact  that  Korean  wheat  sells  in  Japan, 
England,  and  Central  Russia  for  more  than 
the  local  millers  can  afford  to  pay,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  wheat  not  being  ground 
in  Korea.  American  flour  is  being  import¬ 
ed  into  Korea  by  Japanese  merchants. 

Mexican  Millers  Fear  American 
Flour  Imports 

Mexican  millers  are  vigorously  protest¬ 
ing  the  recent  action  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
renment  in  placing  an  importation  impost 
of  two  and  four  centavos  (one  centavo 
equals  one-half  cent  U.  S.  currency)  per 
kilo  respectively  on  corn  and  wheat  and 
not  also  taxing  flour  from  the  United 
States.  In  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Consul  George  T.  Summerlin, 
Mexico  City,  states  that  the  millers  fear 
they  cannot  compete  against  American 
flour  by  virtue  of  the  new  tax  upon  im¬ 
ported  grain. 

Ireland  Prefers  American 
Foodstuffs 

Ireland  is  now  endeavoring  to  import  di¬ 
rectly  through  Belfast  and  other  large  Irish 
cities  and  to  encourage  the  larger  consum¬ 
ers  to  import  direct  in  cargo  or  part  cargo 
lots,  says  Vice  Consul  Barringer,  Belfast, 
in  a  report  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  flour  in  Belfast  and  if  the 
large  bakeries  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  im¬ 
port  their  flour  direct  from  American 
sources,  this  market  will  increase.  Some  of 
the  flour  connections,  through  middlemen 
located  in  Great  Britain,  extend  for  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years  and  now  the  Irish 
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It  is  rather  pleasant  to 
be  a  pioneer,  espe¬ 
cially  a  pioneer  in  a 
cause  as  worthy  as 
the  pure  food  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  in  1891 
that  a  little  group  of 
Canajoharie  people,  in 
a  building  40  feet 
square,  first  put  into 
practice  the  Beech-Nut 
method  of  curing  hams  and  bacon. 

From  this  beginning  grew  the  shining  Beech- 
Nut  kitchens  of  today,  famous  for  their 
ability  to  take  an  ordinary,  every-day  food 
and  translate  it  into  a  tempting  delicacy. 

In  the  interests  of  the  pure  food  movement, 
the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company  will  fur¬ 
nish  without  cost,  macaroni  and  peanut 
butter  exhibits  to  domestic  science  teachers, 
dietitians,  and  others  engaged  in  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  pure  food  information. 


Pure  food 
pioneers 
of  the 
“Eighteen 
Nineties”. 


Beech-Nut 


“Foods  and  Confections  of  Finest  Flavor  ’ 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
Canajoharie  New  York 


"The  Wholesome  Spread  for  Bread" 


1922  NUCOA  SALES 

Deal  ers  handling  NUCOA  ex¬ 
clusively  are  enjoying  a  good 
business.  We  are  honest  when 
we  say  there  is  no  substitute 
for  NUCOA. 

Exercise  the  same  care  in  stock¬ 
ing  margarine  you  do  creamery 
butter.  NUCOA  is  the  an¬ 
swer. 

THE  NUCOA 
BUTTER  COMPANY 

NUCOA  BUILDING 
23rd  St.  at  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


The  Diet  Problem  of 
Delicate  Children 

is  largely  solved  with  Knox  Sparkling  Gela¬ 
tine. 

Breakfast  foods  which  they  often  refuse  are 
made  highly  attractive  and  even  more  valu¬ 
able  in  strength  restoration  when  prepared 
with  this  purest  of  gelatines. 

Food  authorities,  dietitians  and  physicians 
generally  recognize  the  health  giving  quali¬ 
ties  of 


KNO 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


Free  Recipe  Books 

Send  for  the  Knox  Books  “Dainty  Desserts” 
and  “Food  Economy”  which  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  delightful  recipes  for  all  kinds  of 
desserts,  salads,  meat  dishes,  candies  and  in¬ 
valid  dishes.  They  are  free  if  you  will  send 
4  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  may  have  suffi¬ 
cient  gelatine  for  her  class — free — if  she  will 
write  on  school  stationery,  stating  quantity 
and  when  needed. 


The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


Ill  Knox  Ave., 


Johnstown,  New  York 


tIKfelli 

GEutiKE 

•  .■  ’  :  »amio  by 


Plain  for  general  use.  The  orig¬ 
inal  unflayored,  unsweetened 
package. 


The  "Busy  Housekeeper’s” 
package.  Contains  Lemon  Fla- 
yoring  in  separate  enyelope.  No 
Lemons  required. 


Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 
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wish  to  do  their  own  buying.  The  consul 
believes  that  it  would  "certainly  pay  for 
American  flour  exporters  to  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Belfast  field  at  the  present 
time.” 


Fish  Exporting  Country  Exports 
Fish 


Although  Portugal  exports  canned  and 
preserved  fish — sardines,  tunny,  anchovies, 
etc. — by  the  shipload  all  over  the  world,  her 
inhabitants  have  such  a  fondness  for  salt 
codfish  that  they  send  fishing  fleets  way 
off  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  to  catch 
the  cod  which  does  not  approach  Portu¬ 
guese  waters.  Millions  of  pounds  of  dried 
codfish  are  brought  into  that  country  every 
year  besides  what  are  caught  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  boats  at  Newfoundland,  says  Consul 
General  Hollis,  Lisbon,  in  a  report  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  to  280  vessels  the 
present  60  now  engaged  on  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Banks  before  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  salt  cod  would  be  satisfied.  Fish¬ 
ing  is  Portugal’s  secondary  industry,  being 
next  to  agriculture. 


Germans  Gain  Colombian  Rice 
Trade 

German  efforts  to  “come  back”  in  South 
America  are  apparently  succeeding  along 
certain  lines.  In  Colombia,  the  rice  trade 
is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
who  were  able  to  place  Chinese  rice  on  the 
local  market  much  lower  than  American 
dealers  could,  says  Consul. Stafford,  Barran. 
quilla,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Freight  rates  largely  entered 
in  this  state  of  affairs  and  Americans  who 
once  enjoyed  a  large  business  in  rice  have 
seen  most  of  it  taken  away  from  them. 


British  Want  Better  Canned  Milk 

Aroused  by  the  growing  sales  in  London 
of  canned  cream  as  low  a  percentage  as 
27  per  cent  of  fat,  the  Government  author¬ 
ities  have  submitted  recommendations  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health  calling  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard  for  canned  cream.  The 
recommendations,  according  to  advices 
reaching  the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  also  provide  for  a 
minimum  of  9  per  cent  milk  fat  in  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  specify  the  total  milk 
solids.  Canned  skim  milk  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  labeled  as  such,  and  must 
bear  prominently  a  statement  that  such 
milk  is  not  a  fit  food  for  infants. 


Discoveries  Will  Improve  Coffee 

The  coffee  beetle  which  has  for  years 
been  destroying  uninterruptedly  coffee 
plantations  throughout  Africa,  the  East  In¬ 
dies  and  other  coffee-growing  districts, 
may  at  last  be  curbed  by  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery  in  Java,  details  of  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  has  just  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Consul  Starrett,  Batavia.  The 
beetle  breeds  in  the  earliest  ripened  ber¬ 
ries.  It  feeds  on  the  younger  berries,  and 
some  trees  due  to  the  plague  suffer  a  70 
to  90  per  cent  diminution. 

A  new  method  of  refining  or  cleaning  raw 
coffee,  which  is  claimed  to  be  far  superior 
to  the  present  method  is  also  announced. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  a  definite  refin¬ 
ing  process  to  raw  coffee  without  spoiling 
the  quality  has  apparently  been  solved. 


Too  Many  Cattle  in  Australia 

The  East  is  being  looked  to  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  Australia’s  live  stock  problem.  With 
tremendous  herds  of  cattle  roaming  the 
country  and  her  usual  markets  already 


well  supplied,  Australia  is  seeking  for  new 
markets  for  the  overstock  and  meat  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Grazier’s  Association  of  New 
South  Wales  is  inquiring  into  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  Java,  Japan,  and  China  as  markets. 
For  a  number  of  years  livestock  has  been 
sent  to  Java  and  Japan  recently  took  one 
hundred  tons  of  Australian  frozen  beef,  R. 
H.  Fisher  of  the  American  Consulate  at 
Sydney  informs  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  In  China  canned  meats  are  al¬ 
ready  selling  in  many  of  the  big  cities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Sydney  paper.  American  and 
Canadian  competition  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  for  the  paper  remarks  that  “Amer¬ 
ica  and  Canada  are  already  shipping  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  meat  to  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  at  prices  practically  the  same 
as  Queensland  cattle  -would  bring,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  low  price  of  cattle  in  that 
state.” 


Fishing  and  Fish-Canning  in  Spain,  1921 

Canned  sardines  and  tunny  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items  of  Spain’s  fishing  industry,  says 
Vice  Consul  Bucher,  Barcelona,  in  a  report 
to  the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Vigo  being  the  center  for 
sardines  and  Cadiz  for  tunny.  Sardines, 
hake,  sturgeon,  and  redfish  are  also  caught 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  region  of 
Corunna  and  Ferrol. 

In  1921,  there  were  8,043  tons  of  salted 
and  canned  sardines,  valued  at  3,217,332 
pesetas,  exported  from  Spain,  over  half  of 
this  amount  going  to  Italy,  and  but  411  tons 
to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  all  other 
canned  or  preserved  fish  in  1921  amounted 
to  2,554  tons  valued  at  2,299,007  pesetas; 
1,163  tons  being  taken  by  Italy,  and  296 
tons  by  the  United  States.  Of  the  1,452 
tons  of  fresh  fish  exported  in  1921,  1,112 
tons  went  to  France  and  309  tons  to  Portu¬ 
gal.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
125,000  persons  are  engaged  actively  in  the 
Spanish  fishing  industry. 

According  to  latest  statistics,  the  total 
catch  in  1920  was  403,594  metric  tons  val¬ 
ued  at  374,079,838  pesetas,  as  compared 
with  a  total  catch  of  283,822  tons  in  1918. 
Figures  for  1919  are  not  available. 


Norwegian  Sardines  for  the  United  States 

Norwegian  sardines,  now  unfamiliar  to 
many  housewives  of  this  country,  will 
shortly  be  offered  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  of  a  large  chain  of  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  following  the  recent  signing  of 
a  contract  between  the  American  concern 
and  Norwegian  canneries  for  12,500  cases 
of  sardines.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Sorensen,  informed  the  canned  foods  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Sauced 
mackerel  and  kippered  herring  will  also 
be  sent  to  this  country. 


Milk  Crisis  Facing  Berlin  This 
Winter 

Milk  will  cost  25  marks  a  liter  this  com¬ 
ing  winter  in  Berlin,  Germany,  according  to 
a  declaration  of  the  municipal  milk  bureau 
just  received  at  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  its  Commercial  Attache  in 
Berlin.  In  view  of  the  recent  enormous 
mark  drop  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  price  will  be  much  higher.  The  daily 
pre-war  consumption  of  Greater  Berlin  was 
1,400,000  liters,  and  today  the  entire  sup¬ 
ply  amounts  to  but  450,000  liters,  of  which 
350,000  liters  are  brought  in  from  the 
country  and  the  remainder  furnished  by 
city  dairymen  who  keep  their  cows  in 
stalls  in  the  city  and  bring  in  fodder  from 
the  country.  Berlin  granted  a  subsidy  to 
these  cty  dairymen  to  overcome  the  higher 
cost  of  production.  They  in  return  deliver 
3  %  liters  of  milk  per  cow  each  day  for 


distribution  to  families  with  children,  to 
whom  milk  cards  were  issued.  Economic 
stringencies  make  it  out  of  the  question 
for  the  continuance  of  this  and  other  food 
subsidies,  and  the  milk  subsidy  is  almost 
certain  to  lapse  entirely.  This  action  will 
mean  further  privation  and  malnutrition, 
and  a  return  to  scanty  war  rations,  the 
attache  predicts. 


United  States  Flour  for  the 
Azores 

Decreasing  wheat  crops  from  year  to  year 
in  the  Azores  has  forced  continued  imports 
of  flour,  largely  from  the  United  States. 
As  a  precautionary  measure  against  possi¬ 
ble  combinations  by  importers  and  dealers, 
the  government  is  doing  the  importing  and 
delivers  the  flour  to  licensed  bakers  exclu¬ 
sively,  Consul  Linard,  St,  Michael’s,  in¬ 
forms  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Short¬ 
age  of  farm  labor  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
creased  acreage  has  limited  the  local  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  to  the  point  where  flour 
must  now  be  imported. 


African  Fruits  are  Circling  the 
World 

South  African  fruits,  maturing  at  the 
time  when  American  and  Mediterranean 
fruits  are  not  available  are  now  being 
shipped  around  the  world — over  800,000 
boxes  having  been  exported  in  1921.  Consul 
Charles  J.  Pisar  states.  The  fertile  velds 
used  by  the  Boers  as  grazing  lands  are 
now  sustaining  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fruit  trees.  South  Africa’s  orchards  con¬ 
tain  116,320  lemon  trees,  1,382,410  orange 
trees,  323,300  tangerine  trees,  1,211,550  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  907,800  apricot,  105,300  mango, 
57,560  nectarine,  2,411,270  peach,  542,420 
pear,  and  995,570  plum  trees,  according  to 
the  Government  census.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  grapes  and  currants, 
and  the  South  African  dried  fruit  exports, 
the  bulk  of  which  goes  to  England,  are 
growing  larger. 


Belgium  Turns  from  Frozen  to  Fresh  Beef 

If  its  Parliament  approves  the  report  of 
a  commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  government  continuing  to 
import  and  market  frozen  meat,  Belgium 
will  very  likely  go  out  of  the  meat  business. 
Consul  Messersmith,  Antwerp,  reports  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  cold 
storage  plants,  camions,  cars,  and  all 
equipment  should  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  commission  recommends. 

Imports  of  live  cattle  from  Argentina  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  the 
Belgian  Ambassador  to  Argentina  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  proper  kind 
of  animals  to  ship.  Late  shipments  con¬ 
sisted  of  animals  too  old  and  too  heavy, 
whereas  young  steers  of  about  1,200  pounds 
were  most  desired.  The  first  shipments  of 
Argentina  cattle  caused  prices  of  cattle  to 
fall  one  franc  a  kilo  in  Belgium. 
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Russian  Beet  Sugar  Industry 

Under  Soviet  Rule  it  Borders  on  Almost  Complete  Collapse — 

Concessions  Considered 


A  recent  report  received  by  the  Food¬ 
stuff  Division  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  casts  considerable  light  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  report  says  in  part: 

By  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1907  the 
European  powers  bound  Russia  over  to 
limit  its  total  exports  of  beet  sugar  for 
six  years  to  1,000,000  tons — 200,000  tons 
annually  after  the  first  year.  In  1911,  two 
years  before  the  expiration  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  the  failure  of  the  sugar-beet  crop 
in  other  European  countries  and  its  own 
bumper  crop  of  2,108,000  tons  impelled 
Russia  to  apply  for  permission  to  export  an 
additional  quantity  of  500,000  tons. 

The  request  was  favorably  received  by 
England,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
Brussels  Convention  refused  to  consider  it 
unless  Russia  undertook  to  renew  the  con¬ 
vention  for  another  five  years — that  is.  till 
September,  1918 — in  which  case  sugar  ex¬ 
ports  would  have  to  be  limited  to  200  000 
tons  annually,  as  before,  plus  an  additional 
quantity  of  only  250,000  tons  spread  over 
three  years.  Although  this  was  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Russian  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Eng¬ 
land,  the  limitation  was  accepted  and  the 
renewed  convention  signed.  (“The  Times 
Book  of  Russia,”  1916.) 

Within  three  years  after  the  expiration 
of  this  agreement — that  is,  by  1921 — Rus¬ 
sia’s  gross  output  of  beet  sugar  had  sunk 
to  49,000  long  tons. 

Causes  of  Reduced  Production 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
decline  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  but 
notably  the  inferiority  of  seed  used  and  the 
inefficient  cultivation  by  peasants. 

Before  1917  only  15  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  sugar-beet  cultivation  was  sown  by  the 
peasantry,  while  85  per  cent  was  planted 
by  large  estates.  Owing  to  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  and  progressive  methods  of 
cultivation  the  average  yield  on  the  large 
plantation  was  1,200  poods  per  dessiatine, 
with  a  maximum  of  2,200  poods  (7  1-6  long 
tons  and  13  1-7  tons,  respectively,  per  acre) ; 
the  average  content  of  sugar  in  the  beet 
was  from  18  per  cent  to  19  per  cent  by 
weight,  with  a  maximum  of  23  per  cent.  On 
the  peasant  farms  the  yield  of  the  sugar 
beet  averaged  from  600  to  700  poods  per 
dessiatine,  with  a  maximum  of  1,200  poods 
(3  3-5  tons,  4  1-6  tons,  and  7  1-6  tons,  re¬ 
spectively,  per  acre) ;  the  average  content 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  fluctuated  between  12 
and  13  per  cent  (11  per  cent  or  less 
is  considered  unprofitable  for  cultivation). 
In  other  words,  the  average  yield  of  sugar 
beet  per  dessiatine  (or  per.  acre)  on  the 
large  estate  was  on  a  level  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  of  the  peasant  farm. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  supply  of  beet 
seed  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Ger¬ 
man  seed  cultivators,  who  derived  heavy 
profits  from  supplying  it  to  Russian  plant¬ 
ers.  The  firms  chiefly  interested  were  Ra- 
betke  &  Gieseke  and  that  of  Dippe;  also  a 
few  Polish,  Swedish,  and  French  firms. 
There  were  also  about  500  planters  in  the 
right-shore  -section  of  the  Ukraine  (that 
part  west  of  the  Dnieper)  who  developed 
the  cultivation  of  seed  for  their  own  needs. 
These  were  the  best-equipped  and  most 
progressively,  managed  properties.  The 
seed  used  by  the  peasantry,  especially 
since  the  revolution,  has  been  of  poor 


quality  and  bad  selection,  and  this  has 
enhanced  the  effect  of  curtailed  acreage. 
(“Economic  Life,”  May  7.)  The  Soviet 
Government  nationalized  all  the  large  es¬ 
tates  but  was  entirely  unprepared  for  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  enormous  fields,  and  the 
sowing  area  had  to  be  curtailed  from  year 
to  year. 

Recent  Efforts  Toward  Improvement 

Since  the  inception  of  the  “new  economic 
policy”  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1921  and 
the  concentration  of  fullest  administrative 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  management, 
regional  and  factory,  serjous  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  experts  in  charge  to  im¬ 
prove  not  only  the  cultivation  of  beets  but 
especially  the  technical  side  of  sugar  ex¬ 
traction.  Despite  the  disastrous  outcome 
of  the  1921  to  1922  campaign  these  steps 
are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  many  respects. 

By  January,  1922,  there  were  fully  equip¬ 
ped  and  in  operation  13  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  distributed  as  follows:  Kiev  Govern¬ 
ment,  6;  Vinnitsa,  4;  Kharkov,  1;  Kursk, 

1 ;  and  Poltava,  1— the  largest  of  all.  These 
stations  had  as  much  as  5,404  dessiatines 
(14,590  acres)  of  land  and  employed  609 
experts. 

During  the  last  year  these  stations  pro¬ 
duced  242  %  poods  (3.91  long  tons)  of  so- 
called  “station  elite”  seed,  which  cost  be¬ 
fore  the  war  1,500  gold  rubles  per  pood 
(about  $21.40  per  pound).  They  also  turn¬ 
ed  out  8,451  poods  (136  tons)  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  (transplanting  or  “mother”)  roots.  In 
the  fall  of  1921  the  stations  distributed 
among  sugar  factories  22,000  poods  (355 
tons)  of  fall  seeding  material  and  2.500 
poods  (40  tons)  direct  to  peasant  farmers, 
as  well  as  9,000  poods  (145  tons)  of  re¬ 
producing  beets  for  the  1922  to  1923  cam¬ 
paign.  The  capacity  of  the  existing  labora¬ 
tories  was  stated  to  be  over  50  per  cent 
that  of  pre-war  Russia,  including  Poland. 

Since  the  fall  of  1920  there  has  been 
functioning  a  school  of  sugar-beet  agrono¬ 
mists.  The  first  class  of  60  was  recently 
graduated,  and  30  have  been  sent  to  ex¬ 
periment  stations  as  junior  assistants, 
while  the  other  30  have  been  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  a  postgraduate  course. 

Projected  Rehabilitation  by  Concessions 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  share  allot - 
table  to  the  causes  mentioned  above  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  steadily  dropping  production 
of  sugar,  at  the  present  time  production  has 
reached  a  point  bordering  on  complete  col¬ 
lapse;  and  the  question  is  being  aired  in 
the  Bolshevist  press  as  to  whether  the  in¬ 
dustry  can  survive  at  all. 

Numerous  projects  are  being  suggested. 
Of  these,  the  one  most  frequently  alluded 
to  is  a  concession  to  a  German  syndicate 
composed  largely  of  former  cultivators  of 
beets.  The  German  firm  of  Rabetke  & 
Gieseke  has  recently  applied  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Boersen  Zeitung  (Berlin)  of  May  12,  with 
the  project  of  organizing  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  to  which  will  be  given  a  monopoly 
concession  for  the  production  of  beet  seed. 
Another  project  deals  with  a  concession  to 
a  series  of  exploiting  syndicates. 

Yet  another  deals  with  the  leasing  of  the 
plants  to  their  former  owners  on  especially 
advantageous  terms.  Meanwhile,  former 
owners  have  been  negotiating  with  foreign 
capital  in  anticipation  of  some  possible 


change  in  the  power  or  the  policy  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government.  The  Soviet  of  the 
Ukraine  was  reported  to  be  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  a  Dutch  sugar  syndicate  (the 
Central  Suiker  Syndicate)  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  20  sugar  factories  which  were 
formerly  the  property  of  Folish  interests, 
at  the  same  time  negotiating  with  the 
former  owners  for  release  of  their  funds. 

Packer  and  Retailer  Combining 
in  Consumer’s  Interest 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  work  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
appears  in  “The  National  Provisioner,”  for 
August  26,  1922.  To  quote: 

“Something  that  could  not  have  occurred 
if  there  were  no  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  something  that  could  not  have 
occurred  if  there  were  no  Meat  Councils, 
has  taken  place.  The  entire  meat  packing 
trade  of  the  United  States — or  such  part  of 
it  as  is  interested  in  pork,  including  both 
packers  and  retailers — has  functioned  as  a 
unit  to  achieve  a  common,  constructive 
purpose.  All  factors  in  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  meat  are  co-operating  to  move  hams. 

“Public,  dealer,  packer  and  producer  will 
benefit.  The  consumer  will  get  a  good  bar¬ 
gain;  the  dealer  will  make  many  satisfied 
customers;  the  packer  will  move  his  stock, 
which  is  economically  advantageous  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers;  and  the  stockman 
obviously  will  be  benefited. 

“How  is  the  job  being  done? 

“It  is  being  done  in  many  ways,  some  of 
them  quite  graphic,  and  all  of  them  inter¬ 
esting.  Here  is  the  whole  story: 

“When  the  month  of  July  closed,  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  began 
preparation  of  the  regular  monthly  Review 
of  the  Meat  and  Livestock  Situation,  an 
abstract  of  which  is  always  given  to  the 
nation’s  press.  This  time  the  introduction 
was  focused  sharply  on  hams.  Consumers 
were  told  in  no  unmistakable  way  that 
hams  had  declined  and  were  a  good  buy. 

“About  the  same  time  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  by  the  head  of  a  member 
company  of  the  Institute. 

How  the  Campaign  Was  Pushed 
“The  public  now  had  been  informed  of  the 
decline  and  had  been  advised  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  bargains  which  hams  of¬ 
fered.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  home  the 
advice  and  to  get  dealers  co-operating  so 
that  the  ‘sale  might  be  consummated.’ 

“Several  packer  members  of  the  meat 
councils  requested  W.  W.  Woods,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Meat  Coun¬ 
cils,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
councils. 

“Mr.  Woods  brought  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  the  local  meat  councils  for  decision  by 
each  council  as  a  local  policy.  A  telegram 
received  from  him  by  an  Eastern  meat 
council  is  typical  of  the  messages  which 
started  prompt  action  in  nearly  a  dozen 
big  consuming  centers.  It  read  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows: 

“  ‘Packer  members  several  meat  coun¬ 
cils  advise  National  Association  Meat  coun¬ 
cils  that  hams  are  dragging  at  bargain  val¬ 
ues.  Is  this  condition  true  of  your  city? 
If  so,  cannot  meat  council  get  dealers  to 
feature  hams,  issue  statements  about  their 
cheapness  and  furnish  window  posters  to 
dealers?’ 

“This  proposal  was  speedily  transmitted 
to  the  meat  councils  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  meat  packers  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Preparation,  printing  and  distribution 
of  posters  and  material  were  planned  and 
handled  for  both  organizations  after  a  se¬ 
ries  of  meetings  by  the  Institute’s  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Association.” 
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Food  Manufacturers 

are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
broadened  facilities  of  the 

Food  Service  Bureau 


of 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 
Director 

A  LETTER  addressed  to  The  American  Food  Journal  will  bring  you  a 
constructive  reply  showing  how  The  Food  Service  Bureau  can  cooper¬ 
ate  with  existing  departments  of  your  company  or  in  developing  new  de¬ 
partments  for  handling  specific  work.  Among  other  things,  the  Bureau  can 
furnish  any  of  the  following  services : 


Scientific  Investigation  into  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  your  product,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
featuring  the  results  in  educational 
advertising. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes, 
combinations  with  other  foods  and  sci¬ 
entific  facts  regarding  your  product. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge 
character  appealing  to  the  housewife  or 
to  the  professional  food  educator. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  your  product  and  its 
nutritional  possibilities. 


Publicity  backed  by  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
your  particular  product,  informing  the 
public  of  the  place  of  that  product  in  a 
well-rounded  dietary. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers  in 
charge  of  nurses  or  others  prepared  to 
give  the  public  purchasers  sound  scien¬ 
tific  information. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as 
hospitals  and  charitable  organizations, 
which  would  quickly  accept  in  large 
quantities  foods  of  proven  worth  and 
recognized  nutritional  values. 


Food  Service  Bureau  of  The  American  Food  Journal 

25  EAST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Meat  Exports  Decline  but  Grains 
Show  Increase 

According  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  exports 
of  principal  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  for  July  and  the  seven  months  end¬ 
ing  with  July  are  characterized  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  decline  in  the  exports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  both  for  July  and  for  the 
seven  months’  period,  compared  with  the 
Same  period  of  last  year.  There  has  been 
a  large  increase,  however,  in  exports  for 
the  past  seven  months,  through  July  of 
coarse  grains,  such  as  corn  and  oats,  with 
considerable  increase  in  exports  of  rye. 
Wheat  exports  have  been  relatively  low 
for  the  past  seven  months,  compared  with 
recent  years,  although  still  in  excess  of  the 
pre-war  period. 

Lard  decreased  in  July,  1922,  to  66,057,686 
pounds  from  83,329,134  pounds  in  July  last 
year.  Neutral  lard  increased  for  the  same 
periods  from  1,470,900  pounds  last  year  to 
2,188,647  pounds  this  year.  Margarin 
made  from  animal  fats  also  registered  a 
slight  increase,  the  exports  in  July  of  this 
year  having  reached  180,834  pounds  com¬ 
pared  with  125,031  pounds  for  July  of 
last  year.  This  figure  looms  slightly  larger 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  figures  on 
this  product  prior  to  January,  1922,  in¬ 
cluded  margarin  from  vegetable  fats 
also.  The  figures  on  margarin  from  veg¬ 
etable  fats  for  July,  1922,  was  22,918 
pounds,  bringing  the  total  up  to  203,752 
pounds  against  125,031  pounds  in  July, 
1921. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  of  ,The  American  Food  Journal  re¬ 
cently  were  issued  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and 
trade-mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  each.  State  number  of  patent  and 
name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,423,810.  Method  of  producing  a  con¬ 
densed-milk  product.  Howard  S.  Mellott, 
Morenci,  Mich,  assignor  to  By-Products 
Recovery  Co.,  Toledo,.  Ohio. 

1.423,818.  Coffee-roaster.  Nathaniel  B. 
Post,  Chicago. 

1,423,830.  Rice-preservation  process. 
Sander  I.  Christensen,  Willows,  Cal. 

1,424,132.  Process  of  cooking  grain  and 
a  product  for  effecting  the  same.  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Greene,  Portland,  Ore. 

1,424,232.  Apparatus  for  coating  cakes, 
etc.  Frederick  Beers,  New  Rochelle,  and 
Howard  L.  Powell,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
signors  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  New  York. 

1.424,286.  Process  and  machine  for  coat¬ 
ing  bonbons  and  the  like.  Charles  A.  Fank- 
hauser,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

1,424,484.  Preserved  egg  and  process  of 
producing  the  same.  Morris  Kasser,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

1,424,602.  Process  of  producing  ice-cream 
mix.  Paul  W.  Turney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,424  603.  Ice-cream  mix  and  process  of 
making  it.  Paul  W.  Turney,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

1,424,806.  Dough-forming  machine.  Louis 
de  Vito,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1,424,927.  Food  product  and  process  of 
preparing  same.  Sigmund  Luft,  Maywood, 
Ill. 

1,425,053.  Vegetable  albuminoid  and 
process  of  producing  it.  Ansil  Moffatt,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ihd. 


1,425,065.  Growing  of  yeast.  Bert  A. 
Stagner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assignor  to  Na¬ 
tional  Retarder  Co.,  Chicago. 

1,425,395.  Machine  for  molding  choco¬ 
late  and  similar  products.  Louis  Levy, 
Paris,  France. 

1,425,497.  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 
dextrin.  John  J.  Merrill,  Chicago. 

1,425.814.  Ice-cream  freezer.  Theodore 

L.  Valerius  and  Olaf  Larsen,  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  assignors  to  Creamery  Package  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago. 

1,424,998.  Candy-machine.  Carlos  C.  Mo- 
rian,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

1,426,006.  Method  of  making  pudding 
compositions.  Eduard  Polak,  Groningen, 
Netherlands. 

1,426,011.  Method  of  roasting  and  pack¬ 
ing  ground  or  whole  coffee.  John  A.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Detroit.  Mich. 

1,426,118.  Machine  for  mixing  chocolate 
or  other  material.  Asbjorn  Sonsthagen, 
Leytonstone,  England. 


Complaint  Against  Borden  Company  Is 
Dismissed 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  dismissal  of  its  formal  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Borden’s  Farm  Products 


American  Association  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers,  Continental  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Nov.  28. 
Secretary,  George  L.  McKay. 

American  Bakers’  Association,  1135  Ful¬ 
lerton  avenue,  Chicago.  Business  mana¬ 
ger,  H.  E.  Barnard. 

American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary, 
Charles  L.  Parsons. 

American  Corn  Millers*  Federation,  332 

South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Convention 
in  November.  Secretary,  T.  M.  Chiving- 
ton. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting  at  New  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel,  Washington,  Oct.  16  to  18.  Ex¬ 
hibits  of  equipment,  food  materials  and 
charts.  Chairman  Publicity  Committee, 
Clyde  B.  Schumm. 

American  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  26  Front  street,  Brooklyn.  Con¬ 
vention  date  not  yet  set.  Secretary,  Ed¬ 
ward  Z.  Vermylen. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Products  from  Corn,  208  South  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  early  in 
the  year.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  P.  Cutler. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers'  As¬ 
sociation,  53  Park  place,  New  York.  Next 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  in  November.  Sec¬ 
retary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 

Association  of  Operative  Millers,  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Next 
convention,  June  4  to  9,  1923.  Secretary, 

M.  F.  Dillon. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  90  West  Broadway, 
New  York.  Convention  date  to  be  set  by 
board  of  directors.  Secretary,  R.  T. 
Stokes. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States.  Date  of  next 
convention  to  be  set  in  January.  Secretary, 
Gordon  M.  Day,  Day-Bergwall  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  509 
South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Conven¬ 
tion  Oct.  9,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago.  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  W.  Woods. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manu¬ 
facturers,  155  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 


Company,  manufacturers  of  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City.  Commissioner  Murdock  dissented. 


Food  Brokers’  Directory  Is  Nearing 
Completion 

The  new  directory  of  food  brokers  be¬ 
ing  compiled  by  the  National  Food  Bro¬ 
kers  Association,  326  West  Madison  street, 
Chicago,  is  reported  to  be  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  Proofs  have  been  sent  to  members 
listed.  Companies  elected  to  membership 
in  the  association  up  until  time  of  publi¬ 
cation  cf  the  directory  are  being  included 
in  the  listing. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Has  Not  Ap¬ 
proved  New  Type  of  Milk  Bottle 

A  number  of  inquiries  recently  received 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  seem  to  be  based  upon  newspaper 
i  eports  that  the  Government  had  approved 
a  new  kind  of  milk  container  made  of  pa¬ 
per.  So  far  as  the  department  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  statement  of  either  approval  or 
disapproval  has  been  made  regarding  any 
specific  type  of  milk  container,  from  either 
the  sanitary  or  the  economic  standpoint. 


Annual  convention  at  Hotel  Hollenden, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  16  to  18.  Secretary’, 

N.  Lowenstein. 

National  Canners’  Association,  1739  H 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the  week 
of  January  22,  1923.  Secretary,  Frank  E. 
Gorrell. 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  64 

Water  street.  New  York.  Convention  in 
New  Orleans,  Nov.  22  to  24.  Manager, 
Felix  Coste. 

National  Confectioners’  Association,  11 

West  Washington  street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  date  not  set  Secretary,  Walter  C. 
Hughes. 

National  Dairy  Council,  910  South  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Annual  meeting, 
Dec.  7,  Chicago.  National  Dairy  Show,  Oct." 
7  to  14,  St.  Paul.  Secretary,  M.  O.  Maugha,.. 

National  Dairy  Union,  630  Louisiana  ave¬ 
nue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  meeting  prob¬ 
ably  at  National  Dairy  Exposition,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Oct.  12,  in  connection  with  meeting 
of  National  Creamery  Buttermakers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Secretary,  A.  M.  Loomis. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association,  326 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Convention 
to  be  held  simultaneously  with  conventions 
of  National  Canners’  Association  and  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the  week  of 
January  22,  1923.  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Braidwood,  Ill.  Next  meeting,  June 
1923.  Secretary,  M.  J.  Donna. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  1731 
I  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  An¬ 
nual  convention  in  November.  Place  not 
yet  selected.  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Hol¬ 
man. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  112  North  Broad  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Annual  convention,  May  9  to  11. 
1923,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sec¬ 
retary,  William  W.  Baird. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association,  326 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Meets  with 
National  Canners’  Association  at  Atlantic 
City,  January  22,  1923.  Secretary,  F.  A. 
Vickers. 

Rice  Millers’  Association,  609  Maison 

Blanche  Annex,  New  Orleans,  La.  Conven¬ 
tion,  May  31,  1923.  Secretary,  F.  B.  Wise. 
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WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 


Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


K.  V.  P. 


Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 
and  Pure  Waxed  Papers 

Solve  the 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 


Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PET  Brand 
Evaporated  Milk 


Tk< 


lere  is  Cleanliness, 
Health  Insurance,  Econ¬ 
omy  and  Convenience  in 


Pet  Brand  Evaporated 
Milk— 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade 
on  account  of  its  supe¬ 
rior  quality. 

Prepared  by 

The  Helvetia  Company 

General  Offices 

St.  Louis 


Originators  oj 
the  evaporated 
milk  industry 
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Ways  to  Kill  an  Association 

Food  Broker  Suggests  Rules  and  Regulations  lor  Its  Reducing 

and  Effectiveness 


A  member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association.  Chicago,  who  modestly  re¬ 
frains  from  having  his  name  mentioned,  has 
submitted  the  following  “Ways  to  Kill  an 
Association,”  to  the  secretary.  “They 
are,”  says  the  secretary,  “both  informing 
and  amusing.” 

Don’t  come  to  the  meetings. 

If  you  do  come,  come  late. 

If  the  weather  doesn’t  suit  you,  don’t 
think  of  coming. 

If  you  do  attend  a  meeting,  find  fault 
with  the  work  of  the  officers  and  other 
members. 

Never  accept  an  office,  as  it  is  easier  to 
criticise  than  to  do  things. 

Nevertheless,  get  sore  if  you  are  not  ap¬ 
pointed  on  a  committee,  but  if  you  are,  do 
not  attend  committee  meetings. 

If  asked  by  the  chairman  to  give  your 
opinion  regarding  some  important  matters, 
tell  him  you  have  nothing  to  say.  After 
the  meeting,  tell  everyone  how  things 
ought  to  be. 

Do  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary;  but  when  other  members  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  willingly,  unselfishly,  use 
their  ability  to  help  matters  along,  howl 
that  the  association  is  run  by  a  clique. 

Hold  back  your  dues  as  long  as  possible 
or  don’t  pay  at  all. 

Don’t  bother  about  getting  new  members. 
Let  the  secretary  do  it. 

When  a  banquet  is  given,  tell  everybody 
money  is  being  wasted  on  blowouts  which 
make  a  big  noise  and  accomplish  nothing. 

When  no  banquets  are  given  say  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  dead  and  needs  a  can  tied  to  it. 


Salmon  Packers  Win  Suit  over 
Alleged  Poisoning 

The  Alaska  Packers  Association,  San 
Francisco,  recently  successfully  defended 
a  suit  brought  against  it  by  individuals 
who  claimed  to  have  been  poisoned  through 
eating  a  can  of  salmon  put  up  by  the 
Alaska  Packers.  The  Alaska  Packers 
referred  the  case  to  the  National 
Canners  Association,  which  carried  out 
an  investigation.  When  the  case  was 
tried  it  developed  that  the  illness  began 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  eating  the 
suspected  salmon,  the  symptoms  resembling 
those  caused  by  some  irritant  poisoning 
and  also  by  a  type  of  influenza  prevalent 
in  New  York  at  that  time.  The  New  York 
City  Health  Department  had  secured  the 
salmon  can  containing  a  small  amount  of 
the  contents  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which 
upon  examination  found  nothing  in  the 
product  which  would  account  for  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  illness  reported. 

Testimony  of  the  medical  expert  for  the 
defense  indicated  that  the  illness  must 
have  been  from  other  causes  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  bacteriologist  showed  that,  as 
the  plaintiffs  all  admitted  that  the  salmon 
was  apparently  sound  and  wholesome, 
their  ailment  could  not  have  been  botulism 
as  claimed  by  one  witness  for  the  plaintiff; 
that  the  period  of  incubation  was  too  short 
for  the  illness  to  be  due  to  organisms  com¬ 
monly  causing  acute  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances;  and  that  even  if  such  organisms  had 
been  the  cause  they  must  have  gained  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  salmon  after  it  was  opened,  as 
the  ordinary  process  to  which  canned  sal¬ 
mon  is  subjected  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
kill  organisms  of  that  type. 


Don’t  ask  for  a  banquet  ticket  until  all 
are  sold. 

Then  swear  you’ve  been  cheated  out  of 
yours. 

If  you  do  get  a  ticket,  don’t  pay  for  it. 

If  asked  to  sit  at  the  speakers’  table, 
modestly  refuse. 

If  you  are  not  asked,  resign  from  the 
association. 

Don’t  tell  the  association  how  it  can 
help  you;  but  if  it  doesn’t  help  you,,  resign. 

Iff  you  receive  service  without  joining, 
don’t  think  of  joining. 

If  the  association  does  not  correct  abuses 
in  your  neighbor’s  business,  howl  that 
nothing  is  done. 

If  it  calls  attention  to  abuses  in  your  own 
resign  from  the  association. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  something 
wrong  and  when  you  find  it,  resign. 

At  every  opportunity  threaten  to  resign 
and  then  get  your  friends  to. 

When  you  attend  a  meeting,  vote  to  do 
something  and  then  go  nome  and  do  the 
opposite. 

Agree  to  everything  said  at  the  meeting 
and  disagree  with  it  outside. 

When  asked  for  information,  don’t  give  it. 

Curse  the  association  for  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  its  information. 

Get  all  the  association  gives  you  but  don’t 
give  it  anything. 

Talk  co-operation  for  the  other  fellow 
with  you;  but  never  co-operate  with  him. 

When  everything  else  fails,  cuss  the 
secretary. 


Depends  on  Whose  Bait  Looks 
Best 

When  is  a  sockeye  not  a  sockeye?  This 
question  is  agitating  American  salmon 
packers,  although  the  Canadian  canners 
are  not  at  all  worked  up  about  it.  Can¬ 
ada’s  recent  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  canned  Alaskan  red  sockeyes  labelled 
“sockeye”  will  bar  from  that  country 
identically  the  same  fish  caught  and  can¬ 
ned  in  British  Columbia.  Salmon  caught 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loring,  Wrangell,  and 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  and  labelled  Alaska 
Sockeyes  may  swim  a  few  miles  south  and 
go  into  the  Skeena  River — when  they  be¬ 
come  British  Columbia  Sockeyes.  The 
sockeye  salmon  is  noted  for  its  deep  red 
color  and  rich  oil,  and  the  species  is  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing.  The  fish  caught  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  labelled  simply  “sockeye  sal¬ 
mon,”  are  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
American  Consul  General  Ryder,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  advises  that  the  British  markets  are 
glutted  with  Siberian  red  salmon  in  com¬ 
petition  with  British  Columbia  sockeyes — 
the  Japanese  interests  having  launched  a 
well-organized  campaign  for  the  British 
trade  and  the  movement  reaching  serious 
proportions.  Japanese  packers  pay  only 
one  cent  each  for  the  Siberian  fish  while 
sockeyes  cost  the  British  Columbian 
packers  thirty-five  to  forty-five  cents  each. 


Food  Products  Institute  of  New  Jersey 
Issues  Paper 

“The  Food  World”  is  the  title  of  the  new 
official  organ  of  the  Food  Products  Insti¬ 
tute  of  New  Jersey,  96  Academy  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  first  issue  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,  which  is  dated  for  September,  is 
of  eight  pages  and  besides  a  greeting  to  all 


makers  of  foods,  there  is  a  complete  state¬ 
ment  of  the  aims  of  the  Food  Products  In¬ 
stitute  of  New  Jersey  and  a  list  of  the 
various  departments  in  the  institute  with 
the  names  of  those  in  charge.  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Dannerth  is  general  manager  of  the 
institute. 

Regulation  of  Butter  Substitutes 
in  Canada 

Under  the  regulations  effective  August 
19,  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
margarin  in  Canada  shall  be  by  special 
license  only,  and  the  manufacture  of  nut 
butters  and  oleomargarines  is  prohibited 
wherever  the  manufacture  of  butter  or 
the  reworking  of  rancid  butter  takes  place, 
Vice  Consul  Vyse,  Ottawa,  informs  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Even  the  materials  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  butter  substitute 
must  undergo  official  government  inspec¬ 
tion  and  approval,  so  interested  are  the 
dairies  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
people  preferring  nut  butters.  If  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  cow  or  the  name  of  any  breed 
of  cattle  or  the  words  “butter,”  “cream¬ 
ery,”  or  “dairy”  appear  upon  the  package 
of  dairy  butter  substitute  or  is  used  in 
advertising  the  article,  the  manufacturers 
are  heavily  liable.  Among  the  many  sale 
restrictions  there  is  one  that  margarin 
must  be  sold  in  the  original  package,  must 
be  stamped  with  the  official  inspection  seal 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  must  conspicuously  bear 
the  word  “oleomargarine.”  If  a  restaurant, 
hotel,  or  lunch  room  serves  margarin  and 
doesn’t  announce  that  fact  by  prominent 
notices  around  the  walls  of  the  dining 
rooms,  in  the  kitchens  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  “law”  and  will  cost 
about  $500. 

Smyrna  Fig  and  Raisin  Crops 

Government  officials  in  Smyrna  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  checking  up  export  figures, 
particularly  with  regard  to  figs.  Although 
the  total  production  of  figs  for  1921  was 
officially  recognized  at  44,950,000  pounds,  the 
actual  exports  reached  a  total  of  51,193,000 
pounds.  This  difference  of  over  6,000,000 
pounds  is  accounted  for  by  the  shipments 
from  certain  unscrupulous  exporters  who 
deliver  “hordas”- — culls — in  place  of  figs. 
This  procedure  has  greatly  embarrassed 
the  government  and  the  better  class  of 
exporters,  who  desire  to  maintain  their 
good  reputation.  These  exporters  natural¬ 
ly  prefer  to  refuse  business  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  unworthy  conduct,  not  only  on 
the  principle  of  honesty,  but  to  maintain 
the  popularity  of  their  respective  brands  of 
figs,  says  the  American  Consulate  at  Smyr¬ 
na,  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

It  is  believed  that  this  year’s  crop  will 
be  between  50,000,000  and  55,000,000  pounds. 
However,  if  the  expected  rain  fails  to  come 
this  crop  will  be  reduced  to  between  37,500,- 
000  and  42,500,000  pounds.  The  expected 
rain  also  will  affect  the  raisin  crop  simi¬ 
larly.  _ 

Salmon  Canneries  Swamped 

Nearly  8,000,000  pounds  of  fish  is  the 
tremendous  catch  landed  at  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  during  July,  nearly 
6,000,000  pounds  being  salmon,  says  Consul 
Wakefield,  in  a  report  to  the  canned  foods 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
bulk  of  the  salmon  catch  was  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  canneries  in  the  Prince  Rupert 
District.  Taxed  to  capacity  the  canneries 
were  hot  able  to  handle  such  quantities 
and  thousands  of  pounds  of  the  fish  were 
thrown  away  during  the  month.  Over 
2,000,000  pounds  of  halibut,  flounders,  and 
cod  were  netted. 
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Summarizing  Arguments  Against  “Free  Deals’ 


Writing  in  the  Bulletin  of  The  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  for  August, 
1922,  a  prominent  wholesale  grocer  (the 
article  is  not  signed)  'shows  by  figures  that 
money  invested  in  quicker  moving  goods 
pays  better  than  in  deals.  Opening  his  ar¬ 
gument  the  author  writes: 

When  a  jobber’s  salesman  goes  out  with 
a  free  deal,  he  very  seldom  considers  seri¬ 
ously  whether  this  customer  or  that  cus¬ 
tomer  is  able  to  handle  successfully  for  a 
quick  turnover,  but  his  whole  thought  Is 
to  turn  in  orders,  and  let  the  credit  man 
wrestle  with  the  customer  when  his  ac¬ 
count  gets  in  bad  shape.  I  can  recall  quite 
a  few  merchants  who  have  become  finan  - 
cially  embarrassed  on  account  of  buying  too 
many  free  deals.  They  would  have  several 
5-  or  10-case  shipments  on  their  floor,  and 
be  out  of  other  necessary  articles,  and  the 
jobber  would  hesitate  to  make  further  ship¬ 
ments  because  the  merchant  was  unable  to 
pay  his  past  due  account. 

In  some  cases  the  manufacturer  otters 
free  deals  to  the  retailer  exclusively  on  a 
basis  that  makes  the  retailer’s  net  cost  less 
than  the  jobbers.  This  naturally  makes 
the  retailer  a  competitor  of  the  wholesale 
grocer  and  also  helps  to  demoralize  busi¬ 
ness  among  the  retailers. 

Difficult  Records 

Certain  free  deals  place  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  wholesale  grocer  in  trying  to  keep 
r<  cords  correctly,  then  again  we  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  our  customers.  Some  times  we  sell 
a  customer  two  or  three  cases  of  a  certain 
item  and  after  he  has  had  the  shipment  but 
two  or  three  days,  the  factory  sends  out  a 
free  deal  notice  on  this  very  item,  which 
makes  the  retailer  dissatisfied,  as  his  com¬ 
petitor  will  doubtless  buy  the  free  deal 
and  be  in  position  to  undersell  him.  My 
firm  has  actually  lost  customers  for  the 
reason  fhat  we  could  not  refund  our  cus¬ 
tomer  on  merchandise  shipped  just  prior  to 
announcement  of  a  free  deal. 

Idle  stock  in  a  grocery  store  is  as  worth¬ 
less  to  that  store  as  an  idle  man  is  to  a 
community  in  which  he  lives.  Quick  turn¬ 
over  is  one  of  the  necessary  factors  in  ad¬ 
justing  our  business  to  present  conditions 
and  we  should  discourage  the  small  retailer 
from  overloading  on  free  deals. 

As  an  illustration,  we  furnish  below  fig¬ 
ures  showing  what  quick  turnover  means 
to  either  the  wholesale  or  retail  grocer. 

10  Cases  soap,  100s  .  $4.50  $45.00 

2  Cases  soap,  100s — free. 

1200  Cakes  retailed  at  5c  equal .  60.00 

Cost  .  45.00 

Profit  25  per  cent.,  or  $15.00 


Now  we  will  take  this  $45.00  and  invest 
same  in  various  grocery  items  at  current 
prices. 


1  Case 

crackers  . 

4 

$0.60 

$2.40 

$3.60 

1  Case 

lemon  snaps... 

4 

.60 

2.40 

3.60 

1  Case 

black  pepper. . 

2 

.75 

1.50 

2.40 

1  Case 

table  salt . 

1.15 

2.40 

1  Case 

tomatoes  . 

2 

1.35 

2.70 

3.60 

1  Case 

E.  J.  peas.... 

2 

1.85 

3.70 

4.80 

1  Case 

fancy  corn  . . . 

2 

1.40 

2.80 

4.80 

1  Case 

soap  . 

4.85 

6.00 

1  Case 

washing  pwdr. 

3.90 

5.00 

1  Case 

lye  . 

3.75 

4.80 

1  Case 

starch  . 

3.10 

4.80 

1  Case 

macaroni  . 

1.65 

2.40 

1  Case 

candy  . 

3.00 

5.00 

1  Case 

popcorn  . 

1.90 

2.50 

1  Box 

cigars  . 

1.75 

2.50 

1  Case 

catsup  . 

2 

1.25 

2.50 

3.60 

1  Case 

grits  . 

2.00 

3.00 

17  $45.05  $64.08 


Most  of  these  items  would  turn  in  less 
than  30  days  or  one  month,  where  the  12 
cases  of  soap  would  last  this  same  size 
merchant  at  least  four  months.  The  as¬ 
sortment  brings  the  retailer  a  gross  profit 
of  $19.03  each  month,  while  the  shipment 
brings  a  gross  profit  of  $15  every  four 
months.  Four  months  on  the  assortment 
would  bring  the  retailer  four  times  $19.03 
of  $76.12  or  nearly  five  times  the  gross  profit 
as  received  on  the  soap  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Figure  Everything 

Storage  room,  insurance,  rattage,  change 
in  price  and  style  of  package  should  also 
be  considered.  Another  bad  feature  with 
the  free  deal  is  that  when  a  retailer  finds 
that  he  is  overloaded  and  needs  money  to 
meet  his  past  due  obligations,  his  first 
thought  is  to  cut  the  price  on  the  goods 
which  has  been  a  burden  to  him,  this  nec¬ 
essarily  demoralizes  the  market.  Some 
other  merchant  will  meet  this  cut  price, 
and  the  first  thing  we  know  the  temporary 
cut  price  becomes  an  established  price  and 
the  merchant  continues  to  handle  the  item 
at  or  near  cost. 

On  some  free  deals  the  retail  merchant 
buys  his  goods  as  cheap  as  the  jobber. 
Take  A.  &  H.  Soda  for  instance.  Jobber’s 
cost  $4.10  less  10  per  cent  equals  $3.69.  Re¬ 
tailer’s  cost,  $4.10  per  case,  one  case  free 
with  nine,  equals  $3.69. 

On  many  items  the  factory  fixes  the  list 
price,  showing  scale  of  prices  in  different 
quantities,  although  the  jobber  is  charged 
on  the  basis  of  the  single  case  price.  An 
item  at  $3.90  is  listed  in  25-case  lots  at 
$3.75,  or  practically  4  per  cent  off  the  job¬ 
ber’s  list  cost  price.  We  have  known  some 
jobbers  to  offer  5  per  cent  off  of  the  scale 
price,  but  we  cannot  believe  but  that  it  was 
through  ignorance,  thinking  that  he  was 
receiving  10  per  cent  off  of  the  $3.75  price 
instead  of  10  per  cent  off  of  the  $3.90  price. 

Another  Angle 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a 
free  deal  put  on  in  two  Southwestern 
States,  where  the  manufacturer  authorizes 
the  jobber  to  offer  five  cases  free  with  five 
cases  purchased  and  ten  cases  free  with 
ten  cases  purchased.  Here  is  where  the 
jobber  is  distributing  20  cases  and  only 
compensated  for  10  cases.  In  other  words, 
on  $48  worth  of  business  the  jobber  receives 
$2.16.  In  my  opinion  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  declare  the  free  deal 
practice  unfair  competition.  It  is  contrary 
to  law  for  a  railroad  company  to  issue  a 
pass  to  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  con¬ 
cern  who  does  considerable  shipping  in 
order  to  influence  business  over  that  par¬ 
ticular  road,  and  it  is  equally  a  violation 
for  a  manufacturer  to  give  certain  items 
of  merchandise  to  a  customer  in  order  to 
influence  an  order  for  that  particular  line 
of  merchandise. 

Another  Deal 

Then  again  we  have  manufacturers  who 
solicit  business  from  the  jobber  guarantee¬ 
ing  against  decline  in  price  for  a  certain 
period  in  order  to  get  the  jobber  to  stock 
up  a  little  heavier  than  he  would  without 
the  protection  against  decline.  After  all 
of  the  jobbers  have  been  supplied  and  busi¬ 
ness  gets  dull  with  the  manufacturer,  he 
becomes  anxious  to  stimulate  business,  and 
rather  than  offering  a  reduced  price,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  will  have  to  rebate  the  jobber, 
he  puts  the  decline  in  effect  in  the  form  of 
a  free  deal  of  one  case  free  with  ten  or 
one  case  free  with  five,  whichever  the 


case  may  be.  The  manufacturer  will  not 
supply  free  goods  to  cover  the  stock  we 
have  on  hand,  but  we  must  buy  additional 
goods  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
price. 

Then  again,  free  deals  hinder  the  uniform 
flow  of  merchandise  from  the  wholesale 
grocer  to  the  retailer.  In  such  cases  where 
the  manufacturers  authorize  free  deals 
through  their  specialty  men  only,  the  mer¬ 
chant  will  oftentimes  remain  out  of  mer¬ 
chandise  two  or  three  weeks  waiting  for 
the  specialty  man  to  come  around  so  he 
can  secure  a  few  cents  worth  of  free  goods 
that  the  jobber  is  not  authorized  to  offer. 


Hungary  Needs  American  Foodstuffs 

With  a  current  lack  of  rice,  sugar,  fats, 
oils,  flour,  and  other  foodstuffs,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  market  anticipates  a  considerable 
import  movement  within  the  near  future, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Consul  Kemp,  Buda¬ 
pest,  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

If  American  products  are  to  receive  con¬ 
sideration,  prices  must  not  be  too  prohibi¬ 
tive  and  terms  of  payment  must  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  given  by 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  i.  e.,  short 
term  credits  to  new  purchasers  and  from 
two  to  three  months  to  old  and  reliable 
customers.  German  and  other  exporters 
ship  large  consignments  to  local  banks  in 
Hungary  in  order  to  guarantee  immediate 
delivery  at  warehouse  against  cash  pay¬ 
ment. 


British  Candies  Giving  Our  Sweets  Hard 
Run  in  Honduras 

The  way  American  candy  manufacturers 
are  losing  out  down  in  Belize,  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  is  worrying  our  consul  at  that  point. 
High  and  low  grade  American  candies,  he 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
melt  and  run  together  within  a  short  time. 
British  candies  don’t.  The  Americans  don’t 
bother  packing  the  candies  in  air  tight  con¬ 
tainers.  Some  of  the  British  candies  keep 
for  years  in  that  climate  without  the  slight¬ 
est  deterioration.  Years  ago,  the  English 
product  used  to  deteriorate  rapidly  the  same 
as  the  American  goods  do  now,  but  an  ex¬ 
pert  was  sent  down  from  England  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  and  after  the  submission 
of  his  report  there  was  no  further  ground 
for  complaint. 


Would  Use  Evaporated  Milk  If  Cans  Were 
Small  Enough 

Down  in  Trinidad,  the  people  are  very 
fond  of  evaporated  milk  Put  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  so  perishable  an  article.  If 
an  American  canner  would  put  up  a  very 
small  can  of  milk — just  sufficient  to  serve 
three  or  four  persons  for  one  meal — and 
send  it  down  there,  our  consul  informs 
the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  it  would  give  a  decided  im¬ 
petus  to  the  present  trade  now  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans  and  which  amounts 
at  the  present  time  to  supplying  a  food 
for  practically  babies  only. 


New  Zealand  Exports  Butter  and  Cheese 

A  record  butter  output  for  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  is  reported  for  the  dairying  year 
ending  June,  1922,  when  1,115,034  boxes  were 
produced,  an  advance  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  over  1921  figures.  Since  1906,  the  but¬ 
ter  industry  has  shown  phenomenal  prog¬ 
ress,  Consul  MacVitty,  Auckland,  informs 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Shipments 
abroad  took  all  but  about  4,000  boxes.  Over 
150,000  crates  of  cheese  were  graded  in 
Auckland  during  the  same  period,  compared 
with  155,805  for  the  previous  year.  A  total 
of  144,345  crates  were  shipped  abroad. 
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wonderful  product— 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  is  really  a  remarkable  product. 

The  origin  of  ROYAL  begins  with  the  grapes  on  the  vine. 
Their  purity  comes  to  you  unsullied. 

The  leavening  power  of  ROYAL  is  balanced  to  the  exactness  of 
an  atom,  never  varying  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  wholesomeness  of  ROYAL  is  recognized  and  acclaimed  by  the 
noted  physicians  and  diet  experts  of  the  world. 

The  economy  of  ROYAL  is  in  the  prevention  of  waste  in  keeping 
baked  foods  fresh  longer  and  making  home  baking  so  satisfying 
that  it  takes  the  place  of  more  expensive  foods. 

It  surely  pays  to  use 

ROYAL  Baking  Powder 

g Absolutely  cPure 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar  derived  from  grapes 

Contains  No  Alum  Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


Back  to  Nature! 


Nature  put  into  two  foods — the  whole  wheat  berry 
and  milk — practically  everything  needed  for  nor¬ 
mal  human  nutrition.  These  two  great  foods  are 
now  combined  in  a  delicious  new  whole  wheat  loaf 


WARD’S 

HOMESPUN  BREAD 

THE  100%  WHOLE  WHEAT  LOAF 
“Nothing  Added — Nothing  Taken  Away” 


WARD’S  HOMESPUN  BREAD  is  made  from  whole  wheat 
flour  only,  specially  milled  from  the  highest  grade  No.  1 
Northern  Hard  Spring  Wheat.  It  is  a  loaf  supreme  in  food- 
value  and  delicious  in  flavor — a  real  whole  wheat  bread,  not 
just  a  name.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  pure  nourishment. 

HOMESPUN  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  work  by 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  in 


the  effort  to  produce  an  honest,  perfect  and  palatable  loaf 
of  100  per  cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread — an  effort  now  crowned 
by  complete  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  loaf. 

“A  noble  loaf.  ...  A  more  honest  bread  has  never  been  baked. 
This  is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  really  wants 
bread  perfection.” — Alfred  W.  McCann,  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 
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What  the  Baking  Industry  Has  Accomplished 

Intelligent  Cooperative  Effort  Has  Brought  it  From  Eighteenth  to  Eighth 

O  o 

Place  Among  American  Trades 


By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 

Associate  Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  The  American  Food  Journal  will  publish  on  “Accomplishments  in  the 
Food  Industry,  telling  of  what  has  been  done  in  various  branches  of  the  country’s  greatest  business.  The  series  will 
include  articles  on  the  dairy  industry,  the  milling,  packing,  sugar,  baking  powder,  canning,  spice,  nut,  cheese  and  mar- 
gann  industries,  giving  only  the  recent  and  striking  accomplishments,  so  that  the  series  as  a  whole  will  form  an  up-to- 
date  history  or  activities  in  the  field  of  American  food. 


IN  1912  Jay  Burns,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Master  Bakers,  in  con¬ 
vention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  in  part: 

“Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  few  far- 
sighted.  earnest,  progressive  bakers 
saw  the  great  possibilities  for  growth 
and  development  in  the  baking  indus¬ 
try,  met  in  Boston  and  formed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Master  Bakers. 
These  men  had  faith  in  the  future  and 
confidence  in  themselves.  *  *  *  I 
doubt  if  they  then  realized  the  power¬ 
ful  influence  the  organization  was  des¬ 
tined  to  exert  in  the  wonderful  strides 
which  have  been  made  these  fifteen 
years.  These  men  saw  a  great  industry, 
as  old  almost  as  man  himself,  groping 
in  a  fog  of  lethargy,  ignorance,  obso¬ 
lete  methods,  and  jealousies,  lacking 
both  the  ambition  and  the  energy  to 
try  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  rut  in  which 
it  had  fallen. 

“Today  they  see  that  industry  awak¬ 
ened,  militant  and  agressive,  making 
the  greatest  advances  and  showing  the 
most  wonderful  development  of  any 
industry  in  this  generation  engaged  in 
a  production  of  a  staple  article.  These 
changed  conditions,  this  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance,  are  traceable  almost  directly  to 
the  association  and  its  influences,  to 
the  inspirations  which  have  come  asso¬ 
ciating  with  progressive  and  aggres¬ 
sive  men.” 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr. 
Burns  showed  that  the  association 
formed  in  1  897  was  extremely  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Trac¬ 
ing  tangible  results,  he  announced  that 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  best  way  to  uproot  the  prejudice 
then  existing  regarding  bakery  prod- 
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The  emblem  of  the  American  Bakers’ 
Association 

ucts  was  to  face  the  case  squarely,  ad¬ 
mit  every  charge,  if  conditions  pointed 
to  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  then  to 
go  after  the  insanitary  conditions  with 
the  full  force  of  the  association’s  mem¬ 
bership. 

A  Plea  for  Consumer  Education 

Mr.  Burns’s  next  plea  was  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  Urging  the  necessary  inspec¬ 
tion  and  reform,  the  comprehensive 
advertising  and  the  separating  of  good 
bakeries  from  the  bad,  the  speaker 
concluded: 

“To  carry  out  effectively  such  a 
campaign  would  entail  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money;  it  would  necessitate  the 
maintenance  of  a  general  office  with  a 
directing  head,  and  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  inspectors  to  cover  the  field.  It 
would  also  require  the  appropriation 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  advertis¬ 
ing.” 


The  press  of  that  period  united  to 
commend  the  forward  looking  baker, 
the  man  with  a  sense  of  values  that 
led  to  his  appreciation  of  past  accom¬ 
plishments  and  to  ambitions  for  the 
future. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1921  that 
the  hopes  of  the  pioneers  were  nearing 
fulfillment.  Today,  “the  industry  has 
come  out  of  its  gloomy  cellars  and  into 
the  broad  sunlight.  Today  it  sums  up 
the  value  of  its  production  at  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars.  Millions  are  in¬ 
vested  in  modern  plants,  equipment 
and  advertising.” 

Aims  of  the  Association 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  era 
of  advance  the  aimis  of  the  association 
were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  change  of  name  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bakers  Association. 

2.  The  adoption  of  rigid  standards 
regarding  cleanliness  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
inspection  service  to  see  to  their 
enforcement.  This  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  will  make  each  member  re¬ 
ceiving  the  franchise  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  standards. 

?>.  1  he  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethical 
business  practices. 

4.  The  granting  of  licenses  to  use 
the  association  label  to  signify 
compliance  with  these  standards. 

5.  Through  advertising  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  meaning  of 
membership  in  the  association 
and  the  significance  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  association  label. 

Summed  up  the  association  has  set 
out  to  elevate,  safeguard  and  expand 
the  baking  industry;  that  it  is  suc- 
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ceeding  is  now  a  matter  of  public  rec¬ 
ord. 

Briefly,  the  efforts  toward  elevating 
the  industry  are  centered  on  securing 
a  high  order  of  sanitary  and  scientific 
production.  The  high  character  of  the 
men  who  are  leading  the  movement 
assures  continuous  work  for  ideals  and 
practical  accomplishment  in  the  field. 

As  to  the  plans  for  safeguarding  the 
industry  the  directors  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  considering  schemes  for  po¬ 
licing  the  baking  trade  from  within 
and  are  cooperating  in  a  wholehearted 
manner  with  all  governmental  mea¬ 
sures  that  look  toward  sound  legisla¬ 
tion. 

When  it  comes  to  the  expanding  of 
the  industry,  statistics  that  mark  its 
growth  are  truly  amazing.  In  1900  it 
ranked  eighteenth  in  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country.  In  1919  it 
had  advanced  to  eighth,  while  between 
1914  and  1919  there  was  an  increase 
of  186  per  cent. 

Possibilities  Only  Touched  Upon 

In  the  opinion  of  the  leading  offi¬ 
cials  the  possibilities  of  bread  con¬ 
sumption  have  been  merely  touched 
upon,  as  in  1916  statistics  showed 
that,  leaving  out  the  farmers,  who  as 
a  class  are  home  bakers,  50  per  cent 
of  the  bread  consumed  in  cities  and 
towns  was  baked  at  home. 

The  association  worked  out  elabo¬ 
rate  means  for  financing  its  plan,  in¬ 
cluding  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  and  according  to  its  official  or¬ 
gan  this  plan  is  working  well. 

The  constitution  provides  for  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  through  advertis¬ 
ing  with  the  association  emblem  and 
what  membership  in  the  association 
means.  The  emblem  adopted  is  re¬ 
produced,  together  with  a  suggested 
card  of  membership.  This  was  adopt¬ 
ed  a  few  years  ago  and  in  adver- 
tisements  prepared  for  use  by  the 
trade  bakers  are  shown  bow  to  cash  in 
on  their  membership  and  on  the  asso¬ 
ciation  label. 

Opening  of  The  American  Institute 

After  26  years  of  organized  effort 
the  bakers  of  the  United  States  ha'0 
a  permanent  home.  This  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  building  of  the  Wahl- 
Ilenius  Institute  in  Chicago  and  the 
transfer  of  the  building  io  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bakers  Association  marked  an  in¬ 
teresting  epoch  in  industry,  for  this 
well  equipped  building  was  planned 
and  erected  for  the  use  of  a  college  of 
Brewing  and  when  prohibition  forced 
the  Institute  to  close  its  doors  the 
splendid  plant  was  ideally  fitted  for 
the  use  of  the  new  American  Institute 
of  Baking. 

The  acquisition  of  the  new  head¬ 
quarters,  with  its  wealth  of  scientific 
equipment,  is  not  the  only  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  enthusiastic  activities  of 
the  board  and  committee.  Coincident 
with  the  purchase  of  this  building  and 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
an  all-star  organization  was  perfected, 
consisting  of  27  of  the  leading  bakers 


in  the  United  States.  These  men  were 
in  session  from  November  13  to  16, 
working  zealously  four  solid  days,  to 
evolve  a  masterful  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  permanent  staff  of  officers 
and  operating  force  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  association. 

Establishing  An  Official  Organ 

The  next  step  in  this  program  of 
advancement  was  the  establishing  of 
monthly  magazine,  “Baking  Technol¬ 
ogy,’’  as  the  official  organ  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  magazine,  published  by 
the  Institute  and  edited  by  I.  K.  Rus¬ 
sell,  is  a  30-page  publication,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  Ba¬ 
kers  Association  and  presenting  in¬ 
formation  on  technical  problems,  out¬ 
lining  plans  for  future  developments, 
recounting  histories  of  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments  and,  in  short,  serving 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  baker 
and  the  Institute  as  well  as  between 
the  baker  and  the  entire  scientific 
world.  It  is  “the  common  voice  of  the 
baking  industry.” 

Educational  Work  of  the  Institute 

At  first  the  individual  bakers  were 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  baking 
courses,  maintaining  that  they  “knew 
it  all  in  their  own  shops  and  could 
train  new  men  in  the  shop  as  they  were 
needed.”  The  most  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  pioneer  class  was  a  baker 
with  an  experience  of  eighteen  years 
to  his  credit  and  the  efforts  of  this 
man  and  others  like  him  showed  the 
bakers  that  it  was  good  business  to 
study  the  industry  as  any  other  tech¬ 
nical  operation  is  studied. 

The  course  of  study  is  outlined  as 
follows: 

Four  Months’  Course  of  Study 

1.  The  Commercial  Manufacture  of 
Bread. 

Report  for  work  in  shop,  6:30  A.  M. 

Shop  Superintendents’  Class,  8:15  to 

10:15. 


Lunch,  by  arrangement  with  instructor. 

Shop  work  completed,  3:30  P.  M. 

General  Class,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M. 

This  unit  comprises  the  study  of  the 
manipulative  portion  of  the  work  and 
involves  the  familiarization  on  the  part 
of  the  student  with  the  following  op¬ 
erations  by  actual  manufacture  of 
bread  by  both  hand  and  machine  in  a 
shop  fully  equipped  with  regular  com¬ 
mercial  machinery,  corresponding  to  a 
commercial  wholesale  10,000  loaf 
shop. 

A.  Storage  and  handling  of  flour,  su¬ 
gar,  salt,  yeast,  milk  products,  malt 
products,  etc. 

B.  Blending,  sifting  and  weighing  flour. 

C.  Tempering  and  weighing  water. 

D.  Preparing  ingredients  other  than 
flour  for  mixing  dough. 

E.  Mixing  sponge  and  straight  doughs. 

P.  Bench  work  in  making  bread,  rolls, 
etc.,  by  hand. 

G.  Fermentation  of  sponge  and  straight 
doughs. 

H.  Use  of  mechanical  dough  dividing 
machine. 

I.  Use  of  mechanical  dough  rounding 
machine. 

Iv.  Use  of  mechanical  dough  proofing 
machine. 

L.  Use  of  mechanical  dough  moulding 
machine. 

M.  Panning  bread. 

N.  Proofing  bread  in  merry-gi  -round 
proofers. 

O.  Proofing  bread  in  steam  chambers. 

P.  “Peeling”  (feeding)  bread  into  ov¬ 
ens. 

Q.  Baking  bread  in  patent  and  in  port¬ 
able  ovens,  using  coal,  coke,  wood, 
gas  and  electricity  as  fuel. 

R.  Unloading  ovens. 

S.  Use  of  mechanical  bread  cooling  ma¬ 
chine. 

T.  Cleaning  and  preparation  of  bread 
pans. 

U.  Use  of  non-automatic  bread  sealing 
machine. 
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V.  Use  of  semi-automatic  oreatl  wrap 
ping  and  sealing  machine. 

W.  Use  of  fully  automatic  bread  wrap¬ 
ping  and  sealing  machine. 

X.  Packing  and  shipping  bread. 

Y.  Use  of  cake  mixing  machines. 

7j.  Use  of  and  care  of  temperature  and 
humidity  recording  instruments. 

AA.  Use  and  care  of  dough  troughs. 

BR.  Use  of  bread  labels. 

CO.  Firing  ovens. 

DD.  Experimentation  with  new  processes 
such  as  homogenization,  etc. 

The  class  work  in  unit  one  consists 
of  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
bakery  superintendent,  such  as: 

A.  Figuring  in  the  bake  shop. 

B.  Calculation  of  dough  formulas. 

C.  Calculation  of  shop  schedules. 

D.  Preparation  of  special  schedules  to 
meet  unusual  conditions,  such  as 
shortages  on  delivery  orders,  etc. 

si.  Detection,  elimination  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  bread  diseases,  such  as  rope. 

F.  Construction,  use  of,  and  care  of 
bake  shop  machinery. 

G.  Records  in  use  in  the  shop. 

H.  Proper  and  improper  formulas  for 
the  various  baked  products. 

Unit  2.  Experimental  Baking. 

Report,  for  work,  8:00  A.  M. 

Class,  9:30  to  10.30. 

Laboratory  work  completed,  3:30  P.  M. 

General  class.  3:30  to  4:30. 

Xote:  Students  assigned  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  bakery  have  no  time  to  go  to 
lunch.  They  must  bring  their  lunch  and 
eat  on  the  job. 

This  unit  comprises  the  study  of  ac¬ 
tual  personal  experience  of  the  effect 
of  variation  of  process  and  ingredients 
in  bread  doughs,  and  teaches  methods 
of  evaluating  all  ingredients.  The 
work  is  done  in  a  baking  laboratory, 
where  each  student  has  individual 
equipment  even  to  the  extent  of  scales 
and  ovens. 

A.  The  baking-  test.  Preliminary  runs 
for  three  days  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  equipment  and 
method  of  testing. 

B.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  baking 
bread  from  doughs  of  different 
stiffness. 

C.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  baking 
bread  from  doughs  fermented  at  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures. 

D.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  varying 
the  time  of  fermentation  on  strong 
and  also  on  weak  flours. 

E.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  varying 
the  percentage  of  yeast  in  the  dough. 

F.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  varying 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dough. 

G.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  using 
different  kinds  of  sugar  in  the 
dough. 

H.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  varying 
the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  dough. 

I.  The  study  of  the  use  of  diastatic 
malt  extract  in  bread  doughs. 

K.  The  study  of  the  use  of  sweet  raw 
milk  in  bread  dough. 

L.  The  study  of  the  use  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk  in  bread  doughs. 

M.  The  study  of  the  use  of  milk  pow¬ 
der  in  bread  dough. 

X.  The  study  of  the  use  of  shortenings 
in  bread  doughs  as  to  amount. 

O.  The  study  of  the  use  of  shortenings 
in  bread  doughs  as  to  kind. 

P.  The  study  of  the  use  of  processed 
corn  flour  in  bread  doughs. 

Q.  The  study  of  the  use  of  malt  ex¬ 
tract  in  connection  with  processed 
corn  flour. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Director  of  the 
American  Baking  Institute 

R.  The  study  of  the  use  of  dextrinized 
corn  starch  in  bread  doughs. 

S.  The  study  of  means  of  eliminating 
granulated  sugar  from  bread  dough. 

T.  The  study  of  the  use  of  certain  min¬ 
eral  salts  in  bread  doughs. 

U.  The  study  of  the  use  of  commercial 
yeast  foods. 

V.  The  study  of  the  saving  of  time  or 
yeast  when  using  commercial  yeast 
foods. 

AY.  The  study  of  sponge  and  straight 
doughs. 

X.  The  determination  of  proper  formu¬ 
la  and  procedure  of  baking  for  a 
sample  of  unknown  flour. 

Y.  Class  work  each  day  during  this 
unit  when  the  work  of  the  preceding 
day  is  discussed  in  detail,  and  the 
work  for  the  next  day  outlined. 

Unit  3.  Related  subjects. 

This  unit  consists  of  lectures  and 


Glh  is  label  on  bread  is  your  protection 
and  safeguard 


ar. 


star- 

American  Hakcr>  Assodau. 


An  example  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  done  to  promote  increased 
use  of  bakers’  bread. 


exercises  in  th  efollowing  subjects.  A 
total  of  81  hours  is  given  to  this  work. 

A.  Bake  shop  mathematics. 

B.  Nutrition  (the  food  value  of  bread). 

C.  Weight  laws. 

1).  Labor  problems. 

E.  First  aid  to  the  injured. 

F.  Sanitary  laws. 

G.  Trade  ethics. 

H.  Business  laws. 

I.  Bake  shop  mechanics 

K.  Personal  hygiene. 

L.  Standards  for  materials. 

M.  Sales  problems 

N.  Factory  sanitation. 

O.  Unfair  competition. 

P.  Trade  associations 

Q.  Bake  shop  accounting. 

R.  Bakers’  machinery. 

S.  Care  of  employes. 

T.  Application  of  science  to  baking. 

U.  Social  relations  of  the  baker. 

V.  Medical  supervision  for  the  baking 
industry. 

Unit  4.  The  chemistry  of  bread. 

Baking  chemistry  class,  8:30 — 9:30 

A.  M. 

Baking  materials  class,  9:40 — 10:40 

A.  M. 

Laboratory  conference,  10:50 — 11:50 
A.  M. 

Lunch,  12:00 — 1:00  p.  M. 

Laboratory  exercises,  1:00 — 3:20  P.  M. 
General  -Class,  3:30 — 4:30. 

This  unit  comprises  the  study  of  the 
chemistry  of  bread  and  of  the  manu¬ 
facture,  properties  and  methods  of 
testing  bread  ingredients. 

A.  Elementary  chemical  definitions. 

B.  Chemical  equations. 

C.  Properties  of  and  application  to  ba¬ 
king-  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  sodium,  potas 
siurn  calcium,  phosphorous,  chlor¬ 
ine,  bromine,  and  their  compounds. 

D.  Study  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts. 

L.  Elementary  organic  chemistry  as 

far  as  it  is  applied  to  baking. 

F.  Chemical  mathematics  as  far  as  it 
is  applied  to  baking. 

G.  The  chemistry  of  fermentation. 

H.  The  chemistry  of  bread  diseases. 
The  class  in  baking  materials  stu¬ 
dies: 

A.  The  manufacture,  properties,  and 
methods  of  testing  of  flour,  sugars, 
salt,  yeast,  milk  products,  malt 
products,  baking  powders,  yeast 
foods,  starch  products,  water,  etc. 

B.  The  microscopy  of  moulds,  yeasts, 
and  bacteria. 

C.  Laboratory  work  consisting  in  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  testing  methods  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  the  class  work. 

During  the  course  each  student  par¬ 
ticipates  personally  in  the  manufacture 
of  approximately  30,000  pounds  of 
bread,  visits  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor  many  commercial  ba¬ 
keries,  and  comes  in  contact  with  visi¬ 
tors  of  prominence,  who  are  asked  to 
discuss  problems  of  the  hour  before 
the  classes. 

No  student  is  given  a  certificate  un¬ 
til  he  has  taken  charge  of  our  school 
bakery  and  pro.duced  a  day’s  run  of 
baked  products  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner. 

The  equipment  of  the  School  ol 
Baking  consists  of  a  fully  equipped 
mechanical  bakery  of  about  10,000 
loaves  capacity,  an  experimental  ba¬ 
kery  with  six  commercial  electrically 
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—  the  kind 
your  Baker 
,  makes. 

Its&'-tf  When  made  WiiT. 

FIEISCH MANNS  YEAST 


C  ar  cards  advertising  bread  furnished  by  the  Fleischmann  Company  to  local  bakers 


heated  ovens,  a  chemical  laboratory 
capable  of  accommodating  twenty-four 
students  at  one  time,  a  room  specially 
equipped  for  microscopical  work,  two 
class  rooms,  club  room  for  the  men, 
and  the  usual  offices,  library  and  sani¬ 
tary  facilities. 

Any  one  who  is  of  mature  age,  who 
is  interested  in  and,  if  possible,  can 
show  some  proficiency  in  the  baking 
trade,  is  eligible  for  entrance  in  the 
regular  baker’s  course.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  courses  in  cereal 
chemistry  and  technology  and  in  the 
research  department  should  send  a  full 
statement  of  their  education  and  ex¬ 
perience,  upon  which  their  application 
will  then  be  considered. 


The  fact  that  the  Institute  is  offer¬ 
ing  such  valuable  work  and  work  that 
is  organized  and  supervised  as  care¬ 
fully  as  are  the  curricula  of  the  best 
of  our  great  universities  and  technical 
schools  means,  in  the  last  analysis, 
just  one  thing  and  that  is  better  bread 
and  consequent  better  health  for  the 
nation. 

The  Bakers’  Convention 

In  September,  1922,  the  American 
Bakers’  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  at  Chicago  at  which  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  machinery  broke  all  records. 

Plans  were  laid  for  developing  the 
work  of  the  association  and  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  during  1923. 


“This  is  a  campaign  from  which  you 
will  derive  direct  benefit  and  if  you 
will  come  in  with  us  we  can  help  you 
by  placing  at  your  disposal  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  large  organization,  so 
that  you  can  cash  in  locally  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  national  advertising.” 

Trade  interest  being  secured,  the  ba¬ 
kers  asked  for  material.  This  was  a 
problem  but  the  Fleischmann  Company 
worked  out  a  bakers’  advertising  de¬ 
partment  which  functions  like  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  except  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  furnished  free  of  charge. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  depart¬ 
ment,  let  us  take,  for  example,  a  small 
baker  who  serves  50  shops.  In  need 
of  advertising  matter  similar  to  the 
street  car  card  pictured  on  this  page, 
this  baker  finds  that  50  cards  will  cost 
him  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $3.00 
each,  whereas  the  Fleischmann  Com¬ 
pany  can  print  them  in  lots  of  50,000, 
charging  the  individual  baker  only  15 
cents  per  card.  Furthermore,'  the 
Fleischmann  Company  is  careful  to 
safeguard  the  baker  by  refraining 
from  the  selling  of  duplicate  advertis¬ 
ing  cards  to  other  bakers  in  the  same 
territory. 

In  1919  the  Fleischman  Company 
succeeded  in  interesting  only  eight 
bakers  in  the  entire  Eastern  section, 
today  there  are  more  than  2,000  using 
the  service. 

Study  of  the  Bread  .Market  in  United 
States 

The  Fleischmann  Company  recently 
undertook  a  thorough  study  of  the 
bread  market  in  the  United  States  to 
determine : 

1.  The  amount  of  bread  eaten  per 
person  in  this  country. 

2.  The  percentage  of  the  bread  mar¬ 
ket  enjoyed  by  the  commercial 
bakers. 

3.  How  commercial  bakers  may  en¬ 
joy  a  still  greater  percentage  of 
the  bread  market. 

The  details  of  this  study  are  to  be 
published  in  a  future  issue  of  The 
American  Food  Journal,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  “The  Conference  Table.” 

In  conclusion  it  only  remains  to  say 
that  the  baking  industry  as  a  whole  is 
setting  a  new  standard  for  American 
food  and  is  taking  its  place  as  a  force 
in  the  field  of  public  health. 


Among  the  important  exhibits  was 
that  of  the  Fleischmann  Company,  and 
this  brings  us  to  another  interesting 
feature  of  the  bakers’  accomplish¬ 
ments,  that  of  individual  cooperation 
from  an  individual  manufacturer  in  an 
allied  field. 

Work  of  the  Fleischmann  Company 

In  1919  the  Fleischmann  Company, 
realizing  that  nation  wide  advertising 
of  bread  products  would  directly  bene¬ 
fit  its  own  business,  was  instrumental 
in  launching  a  campaign  of  national 
advertising.  During  the  first  year  this 
advertising  was  carried  on  in  the 
leading  magazines,  during  1920  and 
1921  in  street  cars  and  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  a  campaign  of  bill  board  ad¬ 
vertising  is  planned.  The  company 
said  to  the  bakers: 


Some  of  the 
magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements  to 
boost  bread 
used  by  the 
Fleischmann 
Company 


Food  Control  Officials  Meet  in  Kansas  City 

Listen  to  Many  Excellent  Papers  on  Technical  Subjects;  I.  L.  Miller 

of  Indiana  Elected  President 


THE  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  officials  held  its 
twenty-sixth  annual  convention  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  3,  4,  5  and 
6.  No  action  was  taken  on  uniform 
food  legislation  or  other  important 
matters  affecting  the  food  industry, 
but  the  food  control  officials  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  profitably  in  listening  to  pa¬ 
pers  and  discussions,  mostly  on  techni¬ 
cal  subjects. 

I.  L.  Miller,  food  commissioner  of 
Indiana,  was  elected  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Capt.  R.  E.  Rose  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  Other  officers  elected  are:  first 
vice-president,  A.  D.  Sibbald,  Minne¬ 
sota;  second  vice-president,  A.  L.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Maryland;  third  vice-president, 
D.  J.  Frazier,  Tennessee;  secretary, 
W.  C.  Gaegley,  Michigan;  treasurer, 
H.  E.  Wiedemann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr. 
S.  J.  Crumbine  of  Kansas  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Among  the  foremost  papers  on  food 
subjects,  some  of  which  are  printed  in 
this  issue,  with  others  to  come  in  the 
November  issue,  are  the  following: 

“Food  Poisoning,”  by  Dr.  Charles 
Thom,  mycologist  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

“Proper  Procedure  for  State  Officials 
in  Cases  of  Food  Poisoning,”  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Crumbine,  secretary  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Kansas. 

“Uniform  Food  Laws,”  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Bryan,  chief  chemist,  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Company,  Chicago. 

“How  Industries  Can  Cooperate 
with  Officials,”  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 
American  Bakers’  Association. 


^/CONSIDERING  the  comparatively 
^  short  time  since  the  adoption  of 
the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Law, 
June  30,  1906 — sixteen  years — and  also 
considering  the  various  conflicting, 
often  diametrically  opposed,  State 
laws  then  existing:  the  result  of  these 
annual  conferences  has  largely  simpli¬ 
fied  our  labor  by  the  exchange  of 
views  and  experiences,  and  has,  by 
such  cooperation,  largely  simplified 
our  procedures,  resulting  to  a  large 
degree  in  more  uniform  rules,  defini¬ 
tions,  and  standards,  regulations  and 
practices;  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
legitimate  manufacturer  of  honest 
goods,  truthfully  labeled,  and  of  the 
consumer. 

An  Official  Organization  Suggested 
“As  stated  at  our  convention  at 
Miami  last  year,  ‘while  this  was  orig¬ 
inally  an  association  of  officials,  it  was 
not  then  (nor  is  it  now)  an  official  as- 


I.  L.  Miller  of  Indiana,  New  President 
of  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials. 

“What  Producers  Expect  of  Dairy 
and  Food  Control  Officials,”  by  Dr.  J. 

S.  Abbott,  secretary,  Institute  of  Mar- 
garin  Manufacturers. 

“Corn  Sirup  vs.  Glucose,”  by  Dr.  W. 

P.  Cutler,  secretary  American  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  Products 
from  Corn. 

The  President’s  Address 

sociation,  being  simply  a  voluntary  as¬ 
sociation  of  National  and  State  offi¬ 
cials,  striving  to  correct  the  various 
abuses  then  so  prevalent  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.’ 

“To  a  lesser  degree,  similar  condi¬ 
tions  still  exist.  The  necessity  is  evi¬ 
dent  for  organizing  this  voluntary  as¬ 
sociation  into  an  official  association, 
recognized  by  the  Nation  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  of  the  Union  as  their  offi¬ 
cial  representative  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  administration  of  National 
and  State  dairy,  food  and  drug  laws; 
and  to  thus  obtain  more  uniformity 
in  procedure  in  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  of  dairy  food  and  drug 
products,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
honest  goods  truthfully  labeled;  and 
particularly  to  provide  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  appropriation  by  the  na¬ 
tion  and  various  states,  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 


“Cooperation  of  Food  Officials  With 
Manufacturers,”  by  William  H.  Long, 
law  department,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Lib¬ 
by,  Chicago. 

“Sanitary  Service  and  the  Indus¬ 
tries,”  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Witte,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

“The  Constitutional  Rights  of  States 
in  Food  Legislation,”  by  J.  Q.  Emery, 
food  and  dairy  commissioner  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

“Development  of  Food  Law  Control,” 
by  Walter  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

“Municipal  Food  and  Drug  Control,” 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Knapp,  chief  diagnostician 
municipal  laboratories,  Cleveland. 

“Medical  Examination  of  Food  Hand¬ 
lers,”  by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Craster,  health 
officer,  Newark  N.  J. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  final  executive  session  was  one 
which  provoked  considerable  discussion 
as  it  proposed  delegating  authority  for 
one  year  to  the  association’s  members 
of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on 
Standards,  who  are  named  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  with  power  to 
act  with  the  assurance  that  any  action 
they  may  take  will  be  ratified  by  the 
executive  board  and  later  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  recommendation  was 
finally  adopted. 

Despite  considerable  competition 
from  other  prominent  cities,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  was  selected  as  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  association. 

The  address  of  President  Rose  was 
in  part  as  follows: 


1  trust  this  suggestion  will  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  members  of 
the  association. 

Cooperation 

“The  idea  of  National  and  State  co¬ 
operation  was  first  advanced  by  this 
association.  Its  usefulness  is  now  ac¬ 
knowledged,  I  believe,  by  all.  The 
Office  of  Cooperation,  first  established 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of 
this  association,  has  become  of  vast 
importance  to  the  nation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  various  States  who  now  are 
enabled  to  get  prompt  information  of 
the  activities  of  the  various  National 
and  State  dairy,  food  and  drug  offi¬ 
cials.  Reports  of  violations,  results 
of  prosecutions,  etc.,  are  promptly  re¬ 
ported  to  each  State  official  for  his 
guidance  under  similar  conditions.  I, 
however,  fear  that  a  number  of  our 
State  officials  do  not  promptly  give 
such  information  to  the  Office  of  Co¬ 
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operation  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  All  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
dairy,  food  and  drug  laws,  either  Na¬ 
tional  or  State,  should  promptly  re¬ 
port  any  action  taken  by  them  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  and  hon¬ 
est  manufacturer  of  wholesome,  truth¬ 
fully  labeled  dairy,  food  and  drug 
products,  to  the  Office  of  Cooperation, 
in  order  that  all  control  officials  may 
be  advised  of  the  results  of  such  ac¬ 
tion. 

“With  the  recent  organization  of 
three  distinct  branches  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco; 
with  sixteen  food  inspection  stations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  conven¬ 
iently  located  at  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
Savannah  and  Seattle,  together  with 
the  office  of  Cooperation  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  State  con¬ 
trol  official  cannot  obtain  prompt  and 
efficient  cooperation  with  National  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties;  in  the  protection  of  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  his  State,  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  honest  goods,  truthfully  labeled. 

“My  personal  opinion  is  that  we 
now  have  a  system  of  cooperation  by 
which,  if  we  as  State  Officials  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  do  our  part  of  co¬ 
operation  (by  promptly  consulting  the 
Office  of  Cooperation  or  the  nearest 
food  inspection  station),  we  can  cor¬ 
rect  many  abuses,  and  doubtless  teach 
manufacturers  of  questionable  food 
products  that  ‘honesty  is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy.’  Florida  has  found  that  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Southeastern  food  in¬ 
spection  station  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
prompt  action  has  been  had  in  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses  and  violations  of 
both  National  and  State  laws. 

“While  much  has  been  done,  there 
still  remains  much  to  be  accomplished 
to  reach  anything  like  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  control  of  the  dairy,  food  and 
drug  products  of  the  Nation  and  the 
various  States.  Such  efficient  control, 
in  my  opinion,  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  more  perfect  system  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Nation  and  the 
States,  in  Ihe  enforcement  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  various  State  laws.  Par¬ 
ticularly  does  this  apply  to  that  enor¬ 
mous  portion  of  dairy  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
Few,  if  any,  manufacturers  of  staple 
goods  now  confine  their  trade  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  State,  hence  must  comply  with 
both  National  and  State  laws  to  legal¬ 
ly  ship  their  goods  in  interstate  and 
intra-state  commerce.  A.  number  of 
our  States  have  adopted  regulations, 
standards  and  definitions  in  harmony 
with  the  National  law  and  regulations 
thereunder;  which  has  largely  simpli¬ 
fied  the  work  of  both  National  and 
State  officials. 


Uniform  Rules,  Regulations,  Standards 
and  Definitions 

“Those  States  which  have  adopted 
the  rules,  regulations,  standards  and 
definitions  of  the  National  food  and 
drugs  authorities  (not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  local  State 
laws)  have  doubtless  succeeded  best  in 
protecting  the  citizens  of  their  State 
from  illegal  goods  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  into  their  own  and 
neighboring  or  adjoining  States;  while 
they  readily  control  such  local  manu¬ 
facturers  as  confine  their  products  to 
local  or  intrastate  sale.  Such  local 
manufacturers  can  promptly  comply 
with  the  National  law,  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  standards  and  definitions  when 
their  product  is  of  such  excellence  and 
reputation  as  to  create  a  demand  for 
their  goods  by  other  than  their  home 
State. 

Uniform  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Laws 

“I  am  impressed  that  a  uniform 
law  for  the  Nation  and  all  States  is 
not  practical,  and  will  probably  never 
be  enacted,  ^acceptable  generally  to 
the  States. 

“As  well  known  to  most,  if  not  each 
of  you,  our  American  Bar  Association 
and  many  State  bar  associations  have 
advocated  uniform)  laws  on  various 
subjects,  particularly  commercial  sub¬ 
jects;  and  notoriously,  the  various 
divorce  laws,  for  years,  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  progress  desired  towards  uni¬ 
formity.  Many  States  have  local  or 
intrastate  banking  laws,  differing 
from  those  governing  National  bank¬ 
ing. 

“States  may,  and  doubtless  have, 
adopted  many  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
standards  and  definitions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  laws;  while  the  State  statute 
differs  in  many  provisions.  Differences 
have  occurred  simply  in  nomenclature; 
names  or  definitions  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance;  the  name  selected  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  being  a  misbranding  under 
the  State  law. 

“I  am,  therefore,  impressed  that 
the  subject  of  uniform  laws,  at  the 
present  time,  is  not  practical.  As  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  divers  conditions, 
the  various  products,  agricultural  and 
industrial,  of  the  forty-eight  different 
States  of  this  immense  Union  of 
States,  I  need  not  call  your  attention 
to  conditions,  legal  in  one  State, 
which  are  illegal  in  others. 

Divers  Conditions  of  Climate,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Products  and  Manufacturer 

“When  we  consider  the  enormous 
area  of  this  Nation,  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  and  into  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  her  island 
possessions  in  tropical  seas,  the  Gulf 
and  the  Pacific — Hawaii,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Cuba  (which,  under  her  consti¬ 
tution,  is  but  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  liable  at  any  time  to  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  interests  of  our  own  or  Cuba’s  citi¬ 
zens)  ;  when  we  consider  the  vast  di¬ 


versity  of  our  agricultural  products — 
the  hard  wheats  of  the  North  and 
Northwest;  the  soft  wheats  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southeastern  States;  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  Northeastern  and 
Western  States;  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  East,  South  and  Northwestern 
States;  the  cotton  of  the  South,  with 
its  valuable  food  products — cotton 
seed  oil  and  meal,  most  valuable  hu¬ 
man  and  stock  food;  the  citrus  and 
other  fruits  of  California  and  Florida; 
without  mentioning  other  staple  ag¬ 
ricultural  food  products,  peanuts,  soy 
beans,  and  the  enormous  commerce  in 
winter  vegetables,  particularly  toma¬ 
toes,  early  potatoes,  with  various  trop¬ 
ical  fruits,  nuts  and  oils  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Florida,  and  particularly  from 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  other 
tropical  colonies  and  possessions;  with 
all  the  various  conflicting  interests  of 
American  citizens  producing,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transporting  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  these  divers  dairy  an,d 
food  products,  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
factured,  from  American  States  and 
territories;  all  under  the  protection  of. 
and  also  liable  to  the  penalties  of  our 
laws,  National  and  State,  under  which 
the  rights  of  all  American  citizens  are 
protected,  under  the  law;  as  I  say, 
when  we  consider  all  these  divers  con¬ 
ditions,  in  my  opinion,  any  legisla¬ 
tion,  National  or  State,  that  attempts 
to  debar  or  prevent  the  sale  of  any 
recognized  wholesome  food  pro, duct, 
properly  and  truthfully  labeled,  with 
no  misrepresentation  by  ‘design  or  de¬ 
vice,’  misleading  illustration  or  pic¬ 
ture,  or  otherwise  deceptive,  would  be 
‘an  economic  blunder,  bearing  heavily 
upon  the  manufacturer  (or  producer)  of 
these  valuable  foods,  and  particularly 
upon  the  consumer  of  these  valuable 
and  well-known  food  products;  an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  of  most  valuable  food,’ 
and  would  violate  the  rights  of  many 
of  our  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  loods,  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
generally.  We  should  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  ‘where  the  rights  of  one  citi¬ 
zen  end,  the  rights  of  all  other  citizens 
begin.’ 

Vitamimes  A,  B,  C  and  D 
During  the  last  few  years  much 
has  been  discovered  and  published  by 
eminent  scientists,  particularly  biolo¬ 
gists  and  dietitians,  in  reference  to 
vitamines;  much  has  been  published 
in  various  popular  journals;  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  of  certain  proprietary  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  advertised;  certain 
preparations  have  been  extensively 
lauded  for  their  wonderful  value  as 
food  auxiliaries  for  the  cure  of  vari¬ 
ous  alimentary  disturbances,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  indigestion,  etc.  The  subject  has 
been  threshed  out  in  Congress  and  be¬ 
fore  State  Legislatures,  by  eminent 
scientists,  pro  and  con.  Scientists  of 
equal  ability,  experience  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  retained  by  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  have  not  agreed;  while  propa- 
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ganda  has  been  used  extensively  by 
both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

“Comparatively  few  scientists,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  American 
public,  have  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  follow  the  discoveries,  much  less  to 
study  the  results  of  various  experi¬ 
ments,  nor  to  draw  intelligent  conclu¬ 
sions  therefrom.  The  field  opened  is 
a  broad  one,  and  apparently  rapidly 
broadening,  until  there  are  now  four 
of  these  unknown,  non-isolated  sub¬ 
stances  recognized  by  most  eminent 
biologists. 

"The  literature  published  during 
comparatively  recent  years  has  been 
voluminous.  With  the  limited  time  at 


my  disposal,  I  have  carefully  read  ‘The 
Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,’  by  E. 
V.  McCollum,  1919;  ‘The  Vitamines,’ 
by  Casimir  Funk,  Associate  in  Biologi¬ 
cal  Chemistry,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  1922; 
and  particularly  ‘The  Vitamins,’  by  H. 
C.  Sherman,  Professor  of  Food  Chemis¬ 
try,  University  of  Columbia,  and  S.  L. 
Smith,  Specialist  in  Biological  and 
Food  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(Capt.  Rose  quoted  at  length  from 
the  last-named  book.) 

“The  position  assumed  by  myself  in 
my  remarks  at  Miami  last  November 
on  this  subject  has  not  been  changed 


by  more  extensive  study  0f  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Until  more  definite 
and  positive  information  has  been  had 
as  to  what  effect  modern  milling  of 
grain — wheat,  nnaize  and  rice — or  re¬ 
fining  of  vegetable  oils — cottonseed, 
peanut,  soy  bean,  cocoanut  and  palm 
oils  has  upon  these  important  sub¬ 
stances,  vitamines  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  it 
will  be  well  for  legislative  bodies,  Na¬ 
tional  and  State,  in  the  interest  of  ‘all 
the  people’  (i.  e.,  the  consumers)  to 
consider  carefully  any  action  which 
will  tend  towards  increasing  the  cost 
of  food  by  preventing  the  sale  of  any 
wholesome  food  product,  truthfully  la¬ 
beled.” 


Cooperation  of  Food  Officials  ^ith  Manufacturers 


Speaker  at  Convention  Points  Out  Ways  in  Which  Each  Group  May 

Help  the  Other 


ANY  one  who  looks  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  trade 
delegates  are  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
cooperation,  but  cooperation  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  term.  The  manufacturer 
thinks  of  cooperation  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  his  business,  while  food  offi¬ 
cials  think  of  cooperation  as  assistance 
fromi  manufacturers  in  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  Both  manufacturers  and  food 
officials  sometimes  overlook  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  purpose  of  all  cooperation 
between  the  trade  and  National  and 
State  officials  should  be  for  the  public 
good. 

Not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  papers  there  appeared  a 
diatribe  against  a  certain  government¬ 
al  department  for  the  reason  this  par¬ 
ticular  department  had  shown  itself 
friendly  disposed,  or  was  thought  to 
have  shown  itself  friendly  to  certain 
manufacturers.  Possibly  such  articles 
are  common.  This  farm  journal 
seems  to  think  Government  depart¬ 
ments  exist  merely  to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  one  class.  Such  an  attitude 
is  unfair  and  unjust.  I  do  not  mean 
by  cooperation,  favoritism  or  special 
privilege,  but  if  this  is  a  government 
for  the  people  it  exists  as  much  for  the 
manufacturer  as  for  the  farmer  or  the 
public  in  general. 

An  Example  of  Negative  Cooperation 
The  company  I  represent  has  some 
interesting  experiences  in  the  matter 
of  cooperation.  As  an  illustration  of 
negative  cooperation  I  might  mention 
within  the  last  few  weeks  that  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  enter  one  of  the  mid- 
Western  cities  for  the  sale  of  con- 
Address  at  convention  of  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Pood  and  Drug  Offi¬ 
cials,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  3-6. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  LONG 

Law  Department,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 


William  H.  Long 


densed  and  evaporated  milk.  This 
particular  city  has  an  ordinance  that 
is  probably  unconstitutional.  The  or¬ 
dinance  prohibits  the  sale  of  evapo¬ 
rated  or  condensed  milk  if  from 
sources  that  have  not  been  inspected 
by  city  authorities.  This  question  has 
been  passed  upon  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  a  number  of  times  and 
it  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  in  this 
case  was  to  point  out  to  the  city  offic¬ 
ials  in  question  the  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court.  This  health  commission¬ 
er,  however,  refused  absolutely  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  validity  of  the  ordinance.  He 
said  he  was  for  State  rights  and  city 
rights,  that  he  had  written  the  ordin¬ 
ance  and  didn’t  care  particularly 
whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not 
and  would  not  consent  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  either  formally  or  informally 
with  the  corporation  counsel. 

As  he  left  the  matter,  we  had  our 
choice  of  abandoning  our  constitution¬ 
al  rights  or  resorting  to  litigation,  and 
everybody  knows  no  one  desires  un¬ 
necessarily  to  embark  in  litigation.  Al¬ 
though  this  particular  city  officer  may 
be  public  spirited  and  doubtless  is  do¬ 
ing  a  great  work  in  protecting  his  city 
from  contaminated  fresh  milk,  there 
should  be  some  way  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  and  still  permit  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  his  city  of  pure,  wholesome 
canned  milk  even  if  from  a  source 
outside  his  State  and  uninspected  by 
him.  This  ia  clearly  a  case  that  calls 
for  cooperation.  A  food  manufactur¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
rights  the  constitution  and  statute  al¬ 
low  and  is  entitled  to  look  to  food  of¬ 
ficials  for  cooperation  in  obtaining 
such  rights. 

An  Experience  With  Positive 
Cooperation 

At  or  about  the  time  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned  arose,  we  were  af¬ 
forded  in  an  adjoining  State  one  of 
the  clearest  illustrations  possible  of 
positive  cooperation  on  the  part  of  a 
food  official.  We  received  word  from 
one  of  our  customers  that  State  in¬ 
spectors  were  making  the  rounds  ad¬ 
vising  dealers  that  since  certain  of 
our  canned  meats  did  not  carry  a  pa¬ 
per  label,  although  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  was  imprinted  on  the  can, 
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the  samie  could  not  be  sold.  We  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  with  the  State 
food  commissioner,  called  his  attention 
to  the  matter  and  asked  for  a  con¬ 
struction  of  the  statute.  Within  thir¬ 
ty-six  hours  we  received  a  reply  from 
him  that  he  had  called  the  inspector 
in,  found  the  facts  to  be  as  we  had 
stated  them,  and  had  sent  the  inspec¬ 
tor  back  over  the  same  trail  he  had 
come  to  advise  the  various  merchants 

that  our  goods  were  correctly  labeled. 

Frequently  cases  arise  where  food 
commission  employees,  just  like  em¬ 
ployees  of  an  industrial  concern  slip 
over  the  traces  and  through  a  mistake 
stop  the  sale  of  goods  or  make  dispar¬ 
aging  statements  without  official  sanc¬ 
tion.  Often  no  positive  steps  are  ta¬ 
ken  to  correct  the  injury,  but  you  can 
well  understand  where  we  get  cooper¬ 
ation  such  as  from  the  official  just 
mentioned  above  we  scrupulously  seek 
to  meet  the  State  food  department 
more  than  half  way  in  any  matters 
that  may  arise  thereafter. 

Industry  Should  Be  Encouraged  by 
the  Commissioner 

The  laws  of  the  State  just  referred 
to  carry  provisions  I  would  like  to  see 
written  in  statutes  of  every  State.  One 
section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  food 
commissioner  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  dairy  industry  and  to  investigate 
general  conditions  of  creameries  and 
condensaries.  Another  section  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  State  commissioner 
to  foster  and  encourage  canning  and 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  welfare  and  well  being  of  the 
industry. 

Even  where  food  officials  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  take  positive  steps  for 
the  furthering  of  food  industries  they 
can  do  nnuch  to  smooth  the  way  of 
needless  and  burdensome  restrictions 
under  the  statutes.  With  very  few 
exceptions  food  officials  generally  en¬ 


deavor  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  and  overlook  minor  infractions, 
nevertheless  there  was  one  instance 
this  year  where  the  sale  of  our  goods 
was  stopped  by  Canadian  officials  be¬ 
cause  the  type  on  the  label  was  short 
by  l-64th  of  an  inch. 

Whenever  the  sale  of  goods  is  held 
up  the  manufacturer  becomes  vexed 
and  irritated  but  when  these  instances 
are  forgotten  we  realize  that  most  of 
the  restrictions  in  the  end  result  in 
good  for  the  industry.  In  fact  most 
manufacturers  are  in  accord  with  the 
purpose  of  all  such  laws.  My  own 
company  constantly  strives  to  raise 
and  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standard  for  its  products. 

Disgruntled  Customers  Often  Use  Food 
Officials 

Few  people  realize  how  frequently 
disgruntled  customers  attempt  to  use 
food  officials  as  collectors.  In  some 
instances  it  amounts  to  blackmail. 
Last  year  one  customer  induced  the 
food  commissioner  of  his  State  to  libel 
several  barrels  of  milk  powder  he  had 
improvidently  stored  in  a  damp  base¬ 
ment.  Investigation  showed  this  milk 
had  been  sent  out  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  In  another  instance  a  State’s 
attorney  threatened  us  with  criminal 
prosecution  unless  we  would  pay  $2,- 
0  00  to  a  client  on  an  entirely  baseless 
claim.  In  still  another  proceeding  a 
tlsh  canner  over-bought  mustard  made 
according  to  his  own  specifications.  He 
appealed  to  the  food  department  and 
we  had  to  refund  his  money  merely 
because  the  barrels  had  not  been  sten¬ 
ciled  correctly. 

One  of  our  managers  received  a 
claim  from  a  certain  party  who  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  editor,  lecturer  and 
publisher.  In  the  first  letter  he  de¬ 
picted  the  results  of  eating  the  prod¬ 
uct.  He  said: 

It  took  my  strength,  affected  my  head, 


my  eyes,  and  nerves.  Eight  days  after 
eating  many  hives  the  size  of  dimes 
appeared  on  my  body.  Before  this  af¬ 
fliction  I  was  tireless — capable  of  pro¬ 
longed  effort.  Now  a  very  little  effort 
fatigues  me. 

In  his  second  letter  a  month  later 
we  get  this  delicate  reference: 

Gentlemen: 

T1  e  potency  of  voice  and  pen  for  the 
c  jming  years  of  an  enthusiastic  pub¬ 
licist  who  will  greatly  appreciate  prompt 
amends  for  a  personal  injury  is  apparent 
to  every  one  as  a  priceless  asset.  I 
have  ful  confide. ice  in  your  desire  to  do 
complete  justice. 

We  had  the  case  investigated  by  the 
United  States  Health  Service.  The 
man’s  own  doctor  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  the 
food  w~s  absolutely  all  right. 

Officials  Should  Further  Development 
of  New  Foods 

Viewed  in  the  abstract  I  sometimes 
think  food  officials  as  a  who’e  overlook 
one  important  service  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
particularly  within  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  food  officials  to  further  the 
production  of  cheap  foods.  Let  me 
sav  the  corporation  I  represent  manu¬ 
factures  no  substitutes  and  is  opnosed 
to  imitations  but  as  an  individual  I 
believe  as  our  population  increases 
cheaper  foods  will  become  more  and 
more  necessary.  There  are  organized 
minorities  that  oppose  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  foods,  particularly  if  they 
come  under  the  condemnation  or 
within  the  category  of  substitutes  or 
imitations.  Years  ago  my  imagination 
was  stimulated  by  the  prophesy  of 
Jules  Verne  that  in  years  to  come  the 
human  race  would  be  fed  with  nitrates 
manufactured  out  of  the  air.  This 
may  never  be  realized  but  there  are 
discoveries  just  as  wonderful  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  food  officials  to 
further  the  development  of  new  foods 
for  the  human  race. 


The  Medical  Examination  of  Food  Handlers 


T  T  has  been  asked:  “Is  the  physical  ex- 
amination  of  food  handlers  possible 
for  small  communities  in  the  light  of 
its  cost  for  specialized  assistance?” 
The  answer  will  depend  upon  the  point 
of  view  and  whether  a  medical  or  a 
sanitary  inspection  is  contemplated.  If 
the  latter,  the  necessary  examinations 
may  be  made  by  any  well-equipped 
physician  employed  by  a  local  board  of 
health,  assisted  by  a  good  laboratory, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  is  routine  laboratory  tests 
for  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  and  vener¬ 
eal  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
complete  medical  examination  means 
the  employment  of  many  experts. 

Summary  of  a  paper  read  at  conven¬ 
tion  of  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  October  3-6. 


By  CHARLES  V.  CASTER,  M.D. 

Health  Officer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Granted  that  the  expense  for  this 
special  preventive  activity  can  be  met, 
are  the  results  worth  while? 

Although  the  findings  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  a  period  of  two  years 
in  the  City  of  Newark  indicate  that 
contagion  is  not  more  prevalent  among 
food  handlers  than  among  any  other 
body  of  industrial  workers,  the  evi¬ 
dence  gathered  shows  that  many  of 
them  were  found  to  be  employed  whilst 
in  a  diseased  condition.  In  as  much 
as  in  no  other  business  is  there  so  much 
danger  of  spreading  infection  as  be¬ 
tween  infected  food  handlers  and  the 
consumer,  the  safeguarding  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  way  is  well  worth  while.  It 
has  been  shown  that  even  in  its  early 
stages  it  has  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  food 
handlers,  eliminating  from  this  group 


of  workers  the  cheap  labor  of  diseased 
persons  from  other  occupations  who 
might  seek  the  lighter  and  more  elas¬ 
tic  hours  of  food  handling.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  food  handlers  for 
the  reason  that  many  are  part-time 
being  frequently  recruited  from  the 
married  women  and  mothers  of  fam¬ 
ilies  who  have  some  of  their  day  at 
their  disposal  for  industrial  purposes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  preven¬ 
tive  medicine,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  physical  examination  of  food 
handlers  has  come  to  stay,  taking  its 
place  with  the  supervision  of  mother 
and  baby,  and  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  as  a  community  ef¬ 
fort  to  control  disease  and  prolong  the 
span  of  life  which  the  public  can  justly 
demand  as  a  necessary  municipal  un¬ 
dertaking. 


Developments  in  Food  Law  Control 

Task  Has  Become  Tremendous  in  Industry  Which  Has  67,453 

Manufacturing  Establishments 

By  WALTER  G.  CAMPBELL 

Acting  Chief,  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 


A  CASUAL  review  of  the  progress 
made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  food  law  control  will  indicate 
certain  very  significant  developments. 
The  most  outstanding  of  these  has 
been  the  effort  to  unify  legislation. 
This  tendency  is  natural  and  is  the 
outcome  of  a  realization  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  fitness  of  certain  forms 
of  legislative  expression  to  control 
more  adequately  traffic  in  dairy,  food 
and  drug  products  than  could  be 
claimed  for  the  initial  acts.  There  was 
a  pronounced  dissimilarity  in  form  and 
context  of  the  state  laws  as  originally 
enacted,  notwithstanding  the  purpose 
in  most  instances  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
mon  end.  Efforts  to  effect  amendatory 
legislation  as  existing  deficiencies 
were  recognized  resulted  eventually  in 
the  enactment  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  most  of  the  states  of  measures 
which  in  their  general  character  were 
very  much  alike. 

One  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  this  association  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  was  to  bring  about  such  uni¬ 
formity  in  legislation.  Committees 
have  reported  model  bills  which  were 
usually  accepted  by  those  states  under¬ 
taking  new  legislation  of  this  kind, 
until  today  with  a  few  exceptions  in 
which  certain  prohibitions  have  been 
particularized  all  food  and  drug  control 
measures  are  comparable  in  their  cast. 
This  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  perfection  in  these  statutes. 
It  indicates  rather  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  laws  with  common  exactions 
permit  more  efficient  supervision  uni¬ 
versally  of  the  traffic  in  foods  and 
drugs.  This  has  the  dual  advantage  of 
guaranteeing  a  uniformly  high  mea¬ 
sure  of  protection  to  the  public  and 
at  the  same  time  interfering  in  the 
least  possible  way  with  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  producing  and  distribu¬ 
ting  foods  and  drugs.  Undoubtedly, 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  law  has 
had  a  marked  influence  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  That  law  was  not  passed  until 
after  legislation  by  several  of  the 
States  had  been  enacted.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  law  is  a  supplement  to  the  State 
laws,  and  due  to  the  limitations  which 
a  statute  of  this  character  inherently 
possesses  it  can  guarantee  only  in 
part  protection  to  consumers. 


Paper  read  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug-  Officials,  Kansas  City,  Mo  , 
Oct.  3-6. 


The  Magnitude  of  Eood  Control 
Work 

A  LWAYS  the  work  of  food  law 
control  has  made  an  appeal  to 
the  earnest  conscientious  quality, 
and  never  more  so  than  today,  says 
Walter  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
in  his  paper,  reproduced  here, 
which  was  read  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Of¬ 
ficials  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Campbell  points  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  present  task  of  food 
law  control  by  citing  the  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census  for  1919, 
showing  that  67,453  establishments 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  having  a  total  value 
of  upwards  of  13  billions  of  dollars, 
not  taking  into  account  non-manu- 
factured  foods  such  as  milk,  fresh 
milk,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Added  to  these  are  for¬ 
eign  foods  to  the  value  of  $672,975,- 
000,  which  were  imported  during 
1921. 

Mr.  Campbell  suggested  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  effort  to  weld  all  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
food  administrations  into  a  compact 
unit  whose  purpose  can  be  made 
identical  without  the  impairment  of 
the  independence  of  individual  di¬ 
rection.  His  paper,  which  suggests 
the  future  development  of  official 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  study  of 
proper  guardianship  over  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  supply. — THE  EDITOR. 


Identical  Laws  Not  Always  Desirable 
The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
like  all  legislative  measures  which  en¬ 
counter  opposition,  is  the  result  of 
compromise.  Compromise  measures 
are  never  wholly  satisfactory.  There 
are  a  great  many  features  in  which 
the  Federal  law  could  and  should  be 
improved.  If  it  should  ever  reach 
that  form  of  perfection  which  would 
give  in  no  particular  a  basis  for  seri¬ 
ous  criticism,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
continuation  of  the  effort  thus  far 
manifested  for  uniformity  in  legisla¬ 
tion  should  extend  to  the  point  where 
the  state  laws  would  in  all  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  be  identical.  On  account 
of  our  diversified  life  and  varied  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  practices;  on 
account  of  the  preponderance  of  cer¬ 


tain  food  producing  industries  in  one 
section  and  the  total  lack  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  in  another;  on  account  of  tne 
fact  that  there  inevitably  will  be  con¬ 
ditions,  both  social  and  industrial,  in 
some  portions  of  the  country  which 
may  be  regarded  as  unique  to  such  lo¬ 
calities,  there  unquestionably  will  be, 
and  in  my  judgment  should  be,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  enact  special  laws  which 
will  permit  adequate  control  of  these 
conditions,  the  necessity  for  which  may 
not  obtain  in  any  other  section. 

Food  and  drug  control  legislation  in 
this  country  was  an  innovation,  and 
like  all  pioneering  enterprises  under¬ 
went  in  its  earlier  stages  those  trans¬ 
formations  which  dealt  largely,  if  not 
exclusively,  with  fundamental  matters. 
Conflict  in  the  provisions  of  food  laws 
may  at  this  time  present  both  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  to  officials  who  natural¬ 
ly  are  concerned  with  the  degree  of 
protection  assured  to  the  public,  a  very 
real  problem.  This  body  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  correction  of  this 
condition  and  time  undoubtedly  will 
bring  it  about. 

Uniform  Administrative  Policies 
Attainable 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  the 
period  when  consideration  very  seri¬ 
ously  should  be  given  to  other  methods 
by  which  community  in  purpose  and  in 
results  may  be  guaranteed.  There  can 
be  nothing  which  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  immediately  of 
uniform  administrative  policies.  The 
laws  are  sufficiently  alike  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  their  observation  suffi¬ 
ciently  general  on  the  part  of  produc¬ 
ers  to  make  possible  the  adoption  with¬ 
out  delay  of  uniform  administrative 
policies,  which  in  some  respect  will 
neutralize  the  incidental  variations  in 
statutes. 

For  instance,  it  is  possible  for  us 
even  though  working  under  varying 
laws  to  have  practically  the  same 
standards.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances 
that  food  standards  are  prescribed  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
was  created  for  the  very  purpose  of 
providing  uniform  definitions  and 
standards  for  all  food  and  drug  control 
'officials. 

Changed  Standards  to  Meet  Changed 
Conditions 

This  committee,  as  you  know,  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  this 
Association,  from  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  conclusions  of  the  committee,  if 
approved  by  these  associations  in  their 
annual  conventions  and  by  the  depart- 
ment,  are  promulgated  as  official 
standards.  These  standards  give  no¬ 
tice  to  the  public  and  to  manufacturers 
of  the  tolerances  or  the  minimum  lim¬ 
its  which  should  obtain  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  food  products. 

It  is  assumed  that  articles  failing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  stand¬ 
ards  are  in  violation,  of  the  law.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  departmental  representation 
on  this  committee  consists  of  members 
of  that  organization,  has  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  very  real  interest  in  the  de¬ 
liberation  of  the  committee  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  whatsoever.  It  has,  however,  a 
concern  of  another  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  type.  As  the  designated  enforc¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  Federal  law  it  be¬ 
comes  its  duty  to  uphold  these  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  compel  through  the  . 
terms  of  the  law  their  observation. 

This  committee  has  performed,  and 
is  performing,  a  most  worthy  service. 
Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  requirement  of  a  service  of  this 
character,  which  was  very  definitely 
realized  in  the  actual  enforcement  of 
the  act,  Congress  authorized  by  spe¬ 
cific  appropriation  the  expense  incident 
to  the  work  of  such  a  body.  A  great 
many  of  the  standards  upon  which  we 
gre  now  operating  were  standards  tha-. 
were  conceived  and  promulgated  by 
the  original  committee.  This  is  a 
splendid  testimonial  to  the  cborougn- 
ness  with  which  it  discharged  its  duty. 

As  time  progressed,  however,  there 
were  recorded  not  alone  those  changes 
in  manufacturing  practices  necessary 
for  meeting  in  general  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  but  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  progress  promoted  by  competi¬ 
tion  or  a  natural  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  a  wish  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  change  because  the  old  method 
was  outlawed.  These  changes  fre¬ 
quently  were  material,  and  presented 
advantages  from  both  an  economic  and 
a  nutritional  standpoint.  Such  modi¬ 
fications,  however,  in  sevei’al  instances 
were  not  permitted  by  the  literal 
terms  of  the  standard. 

I  take  it  that  in  safeguarding  the 
food  supply  of  the  public  there  is  no 
feature  of  food  and  drug  legislation 
which  wTould  discourage  or  deny  prog¬ 
ress  where  it  was  to  the  advantage 
rather  than  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
executive  who  has  not  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  required  to  express  his 
attitude  with  respect  to  meritorious 
innovations  in  manufacturing  prac¬ 
tices,  which  in  some  particular  were  * 
in  conflict  with  or  not  provided  for  by 
the  standards  under  which  he  was  op¬ 
erating.  Since  the  standards  as  they 
are  promulgated  today  represent  the 
views  and  expressions  of  state  officials 
in  the  same  degree  that  they  do  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  since  under 


the  present  procedure  attempts  at  re¬ 
vising  standards  which  may  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete  or  for  other  reasons  are 
insufficient  or  inadequate  are  attended 
with  delays,  I  offer  the  suggestion  that 
one  of  the  measures  which  this  asso¬ 
ciation  very  appropriately  may  consid¬ 
er  in  its  effort  to  prescribe  ways  and 
means  for  dealing  effectively  under  ex¬ 
isting  laws  with  current  conditions  is 
the  determination  of  some  procedure 
by  which  a  revision  of  old  standards  or 
the  adoption  of  new  ones  may  be 
brought  about  more  expeditiously. 

New  Plans  to  Meet  New  Conditions 

Not  alone  in  the  matter  of  stan¬ 
dards,  however,  can  changes  be  made 
advantageously  to  meet  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  The  efficient  enforcement  of 
food  laws  require  the  creation  of  a 
proper  organization  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  adequate  administrative  plans. 
I  am  sure  that  the  experience  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  law  has  been  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  various  State  com¬ 
missioners. 

Conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  were  quite  different  from 
those  which  obtain  today.  Manufac¬ 
turers  awoke  to  the  fact  that  overnight 
practices  which  had  prevailed  in  their 
factories  for  years,  perhaps  genera¬ 
tions,  were  outlawed.  Products  which 
had  been  made  under  a  definite  for¬ 
mula  and  for  the  sale  of  which  a  very 
substantial  trade  had  been  created 
were  under  the  terms  of  this  law  adul¬ 
terated  and  their  continued  marketing 
prohibited.  Labels  which  had  become 
characteristic  of  the  products  of  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  and  which  represented  a 
substantial  good  will  were  condemned. 
The  food  or  drug  product  not  techni¬ 
cally  or  substantially  in  contravention 
of  the  law  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  In  short,  there  was  re¬ 
quired  a  readjustment  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  food  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts  which  was  slightly  short  of  revo¬ 
lutionary.  There  followed  immediate¬ 
ly  a  period  of  industrial  reorganiza¬ 
tion  through  which  most  manufactur¬ 
ers  voluntarily  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  requirements  of  this  law 
in  so  far  as  its  requirements  at  that 
time  could  be  determined. 

While  the  law  is  criminal  in  caste  it 
is  recognized  more  as  a  corrective 
than  a  penal  measure.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  realized  its  obligation  to 
acquaint  food  manufacturers  in  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  with  the 
nature  of  its  exactions.  This  under¬ 
taking  due  to  the  decisions  of  appel¬ 
late  courts  became  less  of  a  conjec¬ 
ture  and  more  of  a  fact  as  time 
elapsed.  Eventually  the  scope  of  vio¬ 
lation  was  reduced  until  the  ordinary 
case  was  one  which  came  within  a  de¬ 
batable  zone.  This  necessitated  a  new 
consideration  based  upon  more  exten¬ 
sive  information  concerning  manufac¬ 


turing  practices  and  greater  knowledge 
of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

Such  a  change  in  conditions  required 
a  corresponding  change  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  was  attended  by  corre¬ 
sponding  modifications  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  administration.  On  account 
of  the  territorial  expanse  covered  by 
the  bureau’s  activities  it  was  necessary, 
if  expedition  were  to  be  considered,  to 
create  proper  methods  for  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  administrative  au¬ 
thority  as  exemplified  in  the  decen¬ 
tralized  system  now  in  vogue.  Effec¬ 
tive  administration  of  an  organization 
of  this  character  necessitates  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  means  by  which  unity 
in  viewpoint  is  assured  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  phases  of  work  in  all 
branches  guaranteed.  Otherwise  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  dictated  by  opportunism 
with  different  subdivisions  proceeding 
on  varying  subjects  in  individual  and 
varying  ways  to  conclusions  inevitably 
unsatisfactory  and  perhaps  contradic¬ 
tory. 

Plan  Program  of  Work  by  Projects 

To  provide  for  systematic  investi¬ 
gations,  uniform  procedure  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  administration  in  every  unit, 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  adopted 
a  project  plan  of  work.  This  simply 
means  that  there  has  been  determined 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
an  outline  of  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  every  station  of  every  district  and 
contemplates  that  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  individual  topics  of  this 
project  or  schedule  of  work  in  every 
section  of  the  country  at  the  same 
time.  Before  laying  out  a  campaign 
to  correct  any  particular  trade  abuse 
which  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  industry  involved  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  the  violation  and 
jts  effect  on  consumers  and  the  trade 
is  made  by  the  units  of  the  field  force 
that  are  in  best  position  to  do  it  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  a  preliminary  plan  of 
action  prepared.  This  plan  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  bureau  and  by  the  staff  specialists 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  survey  and  investigations 
in  the  staff  laboratories.  The  value  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  obtained  is  determined  and 
a  definite  plan  of  action  provided.  It 
then  becomes  a  part  of  the  schedule 
of  work  for  the  year  and  the  districts 
proceed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  success  of  this  plan  of  control 
involves  a  proper  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
field  and  those  in  Washington.  This 
is  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  special 
or  staff  laboratories  and  the  officers  of 
the  bureau  whose  services  are  of  a 
liaison  character.  The  plan  is  thor¬ 
oughly  co-operative  and  contemplates 
a  proper  articulation  of  every  agency 
whose  work  has  any  bearing  on  any 
one  of  the  schedules.  This  system  of 
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administrative  control  is  now  definite¬ 
ly  established.  The  change  to  it  was 
not  revolutionary,  but  took  place  grad¬ 
ually  with  a  realization  that  the  in¬ 
dustrial  developments  necessitated  a 
more  comprehensive  study  of  manufac¬ 
turing  practices  than  it  was  possible 
to  make  under  the  organization  and 
administrative  arrangements  which  had 
previously  existed. 

Very  naturally  the  field  stations 
have  always  had  a  primary  interest  in 
the  food  producing  enterprises  that 
characterize  their  localities.  Under 
any  plan  of  administration  the  shell¬ 
fish  industry  will  be  of  importance  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  stations  and  the 
production  and  shipment  of  citrus  fruit 
a  matter  of  first  concern  to  the  field 
forces  operating  in  California  and 
Florida.  The  production  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  however,  is  seasonal.  A  proper 
utilization  of  the  time  of  employes  no 
matter  where  located  requires  that 
their  operations  through  periods  when 
concern  with  such  seasonal  food  sup¬ 
plies  is  not  necessary  to  be  determined 
in  a  definite  way.  If  the  adjacent  sta¬ 
tions  alone  are  expected  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  food  supplies  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  locality,  inevitably  in¬ 
formation  will  be  lacking  concerning 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  such 
products  find  their  way  into  interstate 
commerce  and  eventually  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer. 

No  matter  how  localized  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  food  product  may  be,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  little  interest  one  State  may 
have  in  such  an  enterprise  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  sort  within  its  borders, 
we  know  that  the  existing  commercial 
facilities  which  will  permit  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  even  the  most  perishable 
products  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
country  make  the  matter  of  regulating 
the  sale  and  the  consumption  of  such 
articles  a  matter  of  common  interest. 

While  Missouri  and  Kansas  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  food  control  or¬ 
ganizations  may  not  be  interested  in 
the  appropriate  regulation  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  chocolate,  the  canning  of 
shrimp  and  innumerable  other  articles 
which  constitute  a  daily  or  a  frequent 
diet  for  the  consuming  public,  such 
States  will  be  the  better  prepared  to 
prescribe  equitable  and  effective  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
such  products  if  they  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  knowledge  acquired 
by  those  organizations  under  whose 
supervision  or  control  such  products 
are  manufactured  or  produced.  That 
full  information  upon  which  the  admin¬ 
istrative  decisions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  are  based  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  requires  knowledge  of  both  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  conditions,  and 
this  can  be  obtained  only  by  employ¬ 
ing  in  a  common  cause  and  under  a 
common  plan  the  forces  frequently  of 
the  most  remote  field  stations. 


In  evolving  this  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  the  bureau  directed,  after  suffi¬ 
cient  progress  had  been  made,  that  ap¬ 
propriate  stations  acquaint  the  State 
officials  within  their  territorial  limits 
of  the  character  of  the  project  plan. 
This  was  done  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  it  was  conceived  that  in  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  fullest  degree  that  co¬ 
operation  between  city,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  to  which  the  bureau  is  so 
definitely  committed,  they  should  have 
knowledge  of  our  program;  second,  it 
was  felt  that  such  virtue  as  this  plan 
possessed  within  itself  as  a  means  for 
more  effective  universal  control  would 
be  recognized  by  State  officials  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  such  partic¬ 
ipation  as  they  might  take  in  any  in¬ 
vestigation  common  to  themselves  and 
the  appropriate  bureau  field  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  with  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  purpose  of  such  work. 

Huge  Task  Requires  Concerted  Effort 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  valuable 
realizations  from  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  within  the  bureau  has  been  the 
emphasis  with  which  there  was  reveal¬ 
ed  to  every  unit  of  the  field  organiza¬ 
tion  the  enormity  of  the  volume  of 
work  to  be  done.  Formerly  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  a  particular  unit  was  dependent 
very  largely  if  not  entirely  upon  the 
conception  which  its  head  entertained 
concerning  the  scope  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  own  activities.  Never  to  the 
extent  that  it  exists  today  has  there 
been  on  the  part  of  officers  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  a  realization  of  the  total 
inadequacy  of  our  force. 

In  order  that  you  may  entertain 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
with  which  we  are  confronted,  you  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  la¬ 
test  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 
of  certain  manufacturing  industries 
show  that  in  1919,  67,453  establish¬ 
ments  were  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  food  products,  the  value  of  the 
annual  output  of  which  was  $13,391,- 
914,000.  These  figures  relate  to  manu¬ 
factured  foods  only  and  do  not  take 
into  account  that  great  volume  of  com¬ 
merce  in  non-manufactured  foods  such 
as  milk,  fresh  fish,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  like. 
Add  to  these  the  bulk  of  food  products 
imported  into  this  country,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  of  1921  were 
valued  at  $672,975,000.  From  the  Fed¬ 
eral  standpoint  alone  the  cost  of  su¬ 
pervision  has  been  less  than  one-hun- 
riredth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
these  products. 

Our  combined  task  is  large.  If  the 
public  is  to  realize  that  benefit  which 
it  contemplates  through  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
perative  that  the  effort  of  every  agen¬ 
cy,  whether  State,  city  or  Federal,  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  aggregate  the  greatest  re¬ 
sults.  The  fact  that  effective  and 
equitable  administration  requires  ex¬ 
haustive  investigations  which  were  not 
always  formerly  needed  makes  food 


law  enforcement  today  a  more  difficult 
and  a  more  expensive  undertaking  than 
it  was  yesterday.  Continued  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  direction,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  are  assured,  emphatically 
point  to  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
some  provision  existing  between  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  municipal  authorities 
which  will  make  possible  a  realization 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term  of 
genuine  co-operative  effort. 

I  have  always  felt  that  aside  from 
the  commendable  purpose  which  was 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  kind,  aside  from  those 
fairminded  and  judicial  instincts  that 
are  prerequisite  absolutely  to  the  prop¬ 
er  administration  of  such  laws,  the  task 
itself  is  one  worthy  of  the  effort  of 
any  man  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  social  and 
commercial  improvement  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Always  this  work  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  earnest  conscientious 
qualities,  and  never  more  so  than  to¬ 
day. 

A  Common  Plan  for  a  Common  Object 

One  of  the  signal  achievements  of 
these  deliberations  which  may  result, 
from  a  convention  of  officials  interested, 
in  this  common  purpose  in  my  opinion 
would  be  the  determination  of  some 
means  by  which  not  only  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  could  be  developed  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  organizations,  Federal,  State 
and  city,  but  in  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  proper  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  articulation  of  their  work.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  recognizing  the 
common  character  of  the  task  with, 
which  all  food  law  enforcing  agencies 
are  confronted.  From  the  experience 
which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  its 
particular  sphere  has  had  I  venture 
the  presumption  that  the  promotion  of 
an  effort  to  weld  these  multiple  or¬ 
ganizations  into  a  compact  unit  whose 
purpose  can  be  made  identical  without 
impairment  of  the  independence  of  in¬ 
dividual  direction,  can  most  effectively 
be  accomplished  by  the  inauguration 
on  the  part  of  States  and  cities  where 
such  is  not  now  the  case  of  programs 
of  work  comparable  in  scope  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  the  project  scheme  at 
present  in  vogue  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  The  establishment  of  city 
and  State  organizations  upon  an  admin¬ 
istrative  plan  of  this  character  will  ob¬ 
viate  such  tendency  as  would  otherwise 
exist  toward  the  creation  of  lost  mo¬ 
tion  by  duplication  or  through  the- 
failure  to  obtain  that  concerted  action 
of  all  regulatory  agencies  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.  This  will  give  sta¬ 
bility  and  permanency  to  the  under¬ 
taking  even  though  it  be  localized. 

A  program  of  this  character  con¬ 
templates  concentration  in  attention 
and  effort  with  the  consequent  result 
that  service  in  this  fashion  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of 
better  experience.  Experience  in  turn 
asserts  its  own  value,  and  will  have  a 
tendency  toward  directing  recognition 
by  appropriate  authority  of  the  import- 
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ance  of  perpetuating  competent  State 
and  city  officials  in  office.  Because  of 
its  specialized  character  in  which 
training  through  experience  is  of  the 
first  importance  there  should  be  in 
those  localities,  where  it  at  present  is 
not  the  case,  some  means  of  continu¬ 
ing  permanently  in  all  positions  those 
officers  who  because  of  their  expeid- 
ence  and  fitness  are  best  qualified  to 
place  and  maintain  State  and  city  food 
and  drug  control  work  upon  the  highest 
plane  of  efficiency. 

In  its  conception  of  a  proper  co-op¬ 
erative  relationship  with  State  officials 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  through  the 
Office  of  Co-operation  has  sought  to 
make  available  to  the  State  organiza¬ 


tions  that  material  of  a  scientific  char¬ 
acter  which  it  had  obtained  in  the 
course  of  its  investigations.  Because 
of  its  specialized  staff  laboratories  and 
the  opportunity  which  such  laborato¬ 
ries  have  had  for  protracted  periods 
without  interruptions  to  study  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  manufacturing  and  of  a  lab¬ 
oratory  character,  the  bureau  has  ob¬ 
tained  perhaps  more  information  of  a 
kind  badly  needed  by  all  administra¬ 
tive  units  than  it  would  have  been 
practicable  for  the  states  either  inde¬ 
pendently  or  in  concert  to  have  ob¬ 
tained.  The  dissemination  of  such  in¬ 
formation,  in  short  making  available 
to  State  and  city  officials  knowledge  of 
whatever  kind  the  bureau  might  have 


on  any  question  whatsoever  has  been  a 
service  which  the  appropriate  unit  of 
the  bureau  has  sought  to  perform 
most  conscientiously.  I  have,  of  course, 
no  knowledge  of  the  specific  value  with 
which  such  material  has  been  ap¬ 
praised.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
state  and  city  officials  of  the  schedule 
of  work  outlined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  would  make  such  material 
of  greater  value  because  of  their  con¬ 
crete  knowledge  of  its  purpose.  This 
especially  would  be  true  if  the  city  or 
State  organizations  could  consider  sym¬ 
pathetically  such  data  as  a  result  of 
their  operations  under  a  comparable 
plan  of  control. 


Sanitation  in  the  Baking  Industry 

Results  of  an  Investigation  Conducted  by  Public  Health  Service  for 

American  Bakers’  Association 


THOSE  industries  producing  and 
distributing  foodstuffs  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  especially  when  the 
food  is  prepared  and  is  to  be  eaten 
without  further  cooking  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  should  have  a  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  of  sanitation. 
There  are  three  distinct  reason;  for 
sanitary  practices  in  these  industries: 

1.  Sanitation  protects  the  product 

from  contamination  and  spoilage 

and  means  money  in  the  pocket  of 
the  employer. 

2.  Sanitation  provides  a  clean  and 

wholesome  product  and  thereby 

protects  the  public  health  which  is 
a  moral  obligation  each  manufac¬ 
turer  or  producer  owes  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

3.  Sanitation  protects  the  health  of 
the  worker  in  the  industry  and  the 
employee  has  a  right  to  expect 
this  protection. 

Sanitation  is  defined  as  “the  devis¬ 
ing  of  measures  for  preserving  or  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  health.”  Better  still, 
it  may  be  defined  as  the  “common 
sense  application  of  the  principles  of 
cleanliness.”  The  present  interest  in 
sanitation  and  sanitary  practices  is  of 
fairly  recent  origin.  Previously  the  av¬ 
erage  employer  and  employee  had  giv¬ 
en  but  little  attention  to  the  matter  of 
health  and  sanitation.  The  employer 
felt  that  the  introduction  of  modern¬ 
ized  equipment  and  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  the  employee  would  crip¬ 
ple  industry,  require  increased  wages 
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and  perhaps  lower  the  morale  of  the 
worker.  The  employee  looked  upon 
the  introduction  of  health  standards 
and  sanitary  requirements  as  an  en¬ 
croachment  on  his  personal  liberty. 
Through  the  efforts  of  farsighted  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  and  by  education  of  the 
general  public,  sanitary  practices  have 
been  required  by  law  and  the  public  has 
come  to  require  its  food  to  be  handled 
in  a  cleanly  manner. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  World  War  has  very  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  genera) 
public  the  needs  of  sanitation  and  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  sanitary 
practices.  The  soldiers  were  taught 
that  cleanliness  of  environment  and 
cleanliness  of  person  would  do  much 
to  reduce  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases.  They  were  also  taught  that 
the  use  of  vaccines  and  serum  was  an 
adjuvant  in  the  prevention  of  certain 
communicable  diseases.  Prevention  of 
disease,  personal  hygiene  and  sanita¬ 
tion  are  now  being  taught  in  most  of 
our  public  schools.  Public  lectures  on 
this  subject  are  now  receiving  favor¬ 
able  reaction  and  it  is  thought  that 
in  the  immediate  future  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  functions  of  the  nation. 

Certain  industries  are  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more  the  needs  for 
adoption  of  sanitary  practices  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
attempt  the  regulation  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  within  their  own  industry.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  the  action 
of  the  American  Bakers’  Association 
in  adopting  a  sanitary  code,  which 
code  is  subscribed  to  by  each  member 


of  the  association,  with  a  view  to  rais¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  standards  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  doing  away  with  insanitary 
practices. 

The  Public  Health  Service  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  assist  this  industry  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  code 
and  I  was  detailed  for  this  purpose. 
In  order  to  begin  the  work,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  at  present  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  industry,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  aid 
of  the  already  existing  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  States  and  mu¬ 
nicipalities  of  the  country. 

Survey  Made  of  Sanitation  in  Baking 
Industry 

Through  cooperation  with  the  food, 
drug  and  dairy  commissioners  of  the 
several  States  I  have  secured  a  fairly 
representative  survey  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  existing  at  present  in  the 
baking  industry.  May  I  at  this  point 
extend  to  the  commissioners  and  their 
assistants  assembled  here  my  acknowl¬ 
edgment  and  the  thanks  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Baking  for  the  splen¬ 
did  way  in  which  they  have  given  of 
their  services  to  make  this  survey  a 
success.  This  survey  includes  plants 
of  all  kinds  from  small  I'etail  bakeries 
to  wholesale  bread  factories  employ¬ 
ing  over  two  hundred  men  and  women. 
The  buildings  housing  these  plants  vary 
from  old  dilapidated  frame  store 
buildings  to  the  most  modern  of  factory 
construction.  The  investigation  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  included  notations 
regarding  employment  records,  physi¬ 
cal  character  of  building,  storage  of 
raw  mateidals,  sanitation  of  work 
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rooms,  process,  handling  of  product 
and  waste  products,  personal  service 
facilities,  and  data  concerning  medical 
supervision  of  employees. 

The  blank  which  was  to  be  used  for 
the  securing  of  this  data  was  devised 
by  the  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanita¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  While  this  blank  was  consid¬ 
ered  more  or  less  complicated  by  some 
of  the  State  officials,  yet  it  was  desired 
that  it  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  secui’e  data  concerning  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  various 
plants  in  so  far  as  they  would  affect 
production  and  the  health  and  hygiene 
of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  paper 
to  give  a  detailed  report  of  this  sur¬ 
vey.  However,  there  are  several  items 
which  are  of  more  than  passing  inter¬ 
est.  The  employment  records  did  not 
give  much  opportunity  for  study  of  la¬ 
bor  turnover  or  absenteeism,  and  it  is 
felt  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
I’eceive  some  consideration  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  by  such  study  it  is  possible 
to  determine  conditions  relative  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  and  the  hazards 
of  the  industry. 

Findings  of  the  Survey  of  Bakeries 

The  reports  showed  that  the  baker 
is  improving  his  method  of  handling 
raw  materials  so  as  to  prevent  spoil¬ 
age  and  depredation  by  insects  and  ro- 
Jents.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  better  bakery  sanitation.  Chapman 
in  Bulletin  No.  193  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment¬ 
al  Station  shows  how  the  business  of 
the  baker  is  injured  by  insects  in  flour 
and  other  raw  materials  that  contam¬ 
inate  his  finished  product.  He  states 
that  insects  are  usually  brought  into 
the  bakery  with  the  flour  and  he 
stresses  the  necessity  for  cleaning 
flour  sacks  and  bakery  cleanliness  in 
general. 

The  general  sanitation  of  the  work 
rooms  was  reported  as  fair.  Most  ba¬ 
keries  were  using  machinery  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread;  in  some  the 
process  was  entii’ely  machine  in  char¬ 
acter;  some  reports  showed  a  dust 
hazard  present  in  the  work  rooms  and 
in  some  it  was  reported  that  these 
rooms  were  dusty  and  very  untidy. 
The  baker  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
sanitation  of  the  work  rooms  is  an  es¬ 
sential  factor  in  the  protection  of  his 
product  from  spoilage  by  molds.  A 
report  of  the  investigation  of  “Molds 
in  Bakeries”  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Prescott  brings 
out  very  forcibly  the  necessity  for  ba¬ 
kery  sanitation. 

I  desire  to  quote  several  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  this  study: 

1.  “The  amount  of  mold  infection  is 
proportional  to  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bakery  and  decreases 
as  this  condition  approaches  ex¬ 
cellence.” 

2.  “Infection  is  due  to  air,  handling, 
racks,  machines  and  paper.” 
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3.  “Clean,  cool  air  and  sunlight  have 
an  inhibitory  action  on  the  growth 
of  molds.” 

4.  “Mold  infection  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  to  a  large  extent  by  sanitary 
precautions,  such  as  daily  scrub¬ 
bing  of  floors;  frequent  washings 
of  walls  and  ceilings  with  anti¬ 
septic  solutions;  filtering  and 
washing  of  air  in  cooling  and 
wrapping  rooms;  and  use  of  live 
steam  on  machinery,  conveyors, 
racks,  etc.” 

It  is  obvious  that  insect  pests,  ro¬ 
dents  and  molds  are  expensive  to  the 
baker  and  he  should  know  that  clean 
shops,  clean  workers  and  sanitary 
practices  will  do  much  to  overcome 
them. 

Some  Sources  of  Contamination 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
sanitary  conditions  in  a  bakery  or  oth¬ 
er  food  establishment  to  the  extent 
that  _  they  are  required  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  of  a  hospital,  yet  the  nearer 
these  practices  approach  that  condi¬ 
tion  the  less  will  be  the  dangers  from 
contamination,  dissemination  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases  and  injury  of  the 
health  of  the  worker.  Workers  with 
clean  personal  habits  will  not  indulge 
in  insanitary  practices.  Carelessness 
in  matters  of  personal  hygiene  encour¬ 
age  carelessness  of  sanitation  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  two  bring  about 
the  existence  of  insanitary  practices 
which  are  to  be  condemned.  The  work¬ 
er  should  be  taught  that  through  un¬ 
clean  hands,  the  finished  product  may 
be  contaminated  and  public  health  may 
be  endangered.  Bakery  equipment,  if 
unclean,  is  a  mechanical  transmitter 
of  filth  and  disease.  Flies  in  the  bake 
shop  are  a  source  of  danger,  not  only 
to  the  product  but  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  because  of  their  well  known  activ¬ 
ity  as  a  mechanical  conveyor  of  infec¬ 
tion.  It  is  noted  that  most  states  re¬ 
quire  by  law  protection  of  foodstuffs 
from  flies,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  our  report  reveals  that  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  the  bakeries  were  completely 
screened. 

The  personal  service  facilities  of 
bakeries  need  considerable  improve¬ 
ment.  Our  survey  shows  that  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  toilet  rooms  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  clean,  and  only  70  per  cent 
were  properly  located  as  to  work  proc¬ 
ess.  While  washing  facilities  of  some 
sort  were  provided  in  all  plants,  38  per 
cent  showed  common  towels  still  in 
use.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  plants 
made  provision  for  bathing  by  provid¬ 
ing  either  shower  or  tub  baths.  With 
regard  to  drinking  facilities,  sanitary 
bubbling  fountains  were  found  in  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  plants;  common 
cups  w«re  in  use  in  52  per  cent.  Rest 
rooms  and  rest  periods  for  workers 
were  reported  as  present  in  only  a  very 
few  plants. 

Health  Conditions  Among  Workers 

Medical  supervision  of  employees  is 
'n  a  measure  required  by  several 
States,  either  by  Workmen’s  compen- 
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sation  act  or  State  laws  requiring- 
physical  examination  of  employees,  or 
laws  lequiring  furnishing  of  medical 
certificates  by  employees  before  em¬ 
ployment.  The  physical  condition  of 
bakery  workers  is  noted  in  a  report 
relative  to  the  “Health  of  Food  Han¬ 
dlers”  prepared  by  Doctors  Harris  and 
Dublin.  They  show  that  of  274  bak¬ 
ers  examined,  207  gave  evidence  of 
some  disease  or  defect,  while  only  67 
were  entirely  free  from  disease  or  de¬ 
fect.  The  common  conditions  found 
were  pharyngitis,  organic  disease  of 
the  heait,  anemia,  pulmonary  emphy¬ 
sema  and  poor  oral  hygiene.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  hygiene  of  bakery  workers  is 
an  important  one  and  should  receive 
caieful  consideration,  with  a  view  of 
adoption  of  uniform  State  laws  requir¬ 
ing  physical  examination  of  workers 
and  the  furnishing  of  medical  certifi¬ 
cates  by  all  persons  handling  food 
products. 

With  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the 
industry  to  the  workers  engaged,  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Our  survey 
notes  dust  hazards  in  work  rooms  and 
blending  rooms,  and  heat  hazards  in 
oven  rooms.  Bulletin  No.  306  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
notes  the  following  hazards  of  the 
baking-  industry: 

1.  Sudden  variations  of  temperature 
which  might  be  responsible  for 
congestion  of  internal  organs,  ca¬ 
tarrh,  neuralgia  and  rheumatic 
affections,  pneumonia  and  Bright’s 
disease. 

2.  Organic  dust  which  might  cause 
dryness  of  nose,  throat  and  mouth, 
cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  emphy¬ 
sema  and  tuberculosis. 

3.  Carbon  monoxide  gas  which  might 
aiise  from  faulty  oven  conditions 
which  would  cause  headaches,  diz¬ 
ziness,  fatigue  and  general  weak¬ 
ness. 

In  this  connection  it  was  desired  to 
determine  the  reaction  of  the  larger 
insurance  companies  as  related  to  the 
insurance  risk  of  workers  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  industry.  An  inquiry  was  there¬ 
fore  addressed  to  four  of  the  larger 
insurance  companies  regarding  the  in¬ 
surance  risk  of  workers  in  bakeries. 
One  company  reports  “while  the  loss¬ 
es  indicate  that  they  are  hazardous  as 
compared  with  most  of  our  selected 
occupations,  we  do  not  make  any  par¬ 
ticular  extra  charge  for  them.”  An¬ 
other  reports  that  they  consider  jour¬ 
neymen  bakers  as  only  fair  risks  and 
offer  standard  insurance  to  only  the 
best.  Still  another  reports,  “There  is 
a  general  impression  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  working  bakers  is  high 
because  of  the  confinement  and  of  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  temperature  to  which 
they  are  subjected.”  The  other  com¬ 
pany  reports,  “with  regard  to  the  at¬ 
titude  of  insurance  companies,  we 
would  say  that  so  far  as  we  know, 
most  of  the  large  insurance  companies 
do  not  charge  an  additional  premium 
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for  bakers  nor  do  they  have  any  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  in  their  policies  for  any 
known  hazard  among  bakery  em¬ 
ployees.” 

The  statements  of  these  insurance 
companies  is  based  on  experience  ta¬ 
bles  compiled  by  their  various  com¬ 
panies  or  special  investigating  com¬ 
mittees,  showing  the  relation  of  ac¬ 
tual  to  expected  deaths.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  based  on  selected  risks, 
men  who  were  physically  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  at  the  time  of  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  policy. 

It  might  be  stated  also  that  the 
hours  of  employment  in  bakeries  has 
some  effect  on  hazards  in  that  most  of 
our  survey  reports  show  nine  and  ten- 
hour  work  days  which  will  increase 
fatigue  and  they  also  show  that  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  work  is  done  during 
night  hours.  The  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  health  of  bakers,  the 


controversy  regarding  the  dangers 
from  flour  dust,  and  the  mortality  sta¬ 
tistics  which  show  high  percentage  of 
death  from  respiratory  diseases  among 
bakers  would  indicate  that  further 
study  should  be  made. 

Gradual  Improvement  In  Sanitation 
Evident 

To  summarize,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  a  gradual  improvement  being 
noted  in  sanitation  of  food  establish¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  improvement  has 
been  brought  about  by  State  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  legislation,  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  most  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  are  complying  with  these  regu¬ 
lations.  I  would  suggest  education  of 
food  handlers  in  matters  of  sanitation. 
In  other  words,  assist  the  employer 
and  employee  to  develop  a  sanitary 
conscience.  I  would  also  suggest  the 
adoption  of  uniform  laws  regarding 
hygiene  of  food  handlers  and  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  existing  laws  and  regu¬ 


lations  regarding  abolishment  of  the 
common  towel  and  the  common  drink¬ 
ing  cup. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Bakers’  Association,  at  the 
last  annual  convention,  Sept.  11  to  16, 
1922,  reiterated  its  stand  regarding 
sanitation,  but  modified  the  form  of 
application  for  membership  so  as  to 
make  the  sanitary  code  declaratory  as 
the  basis  for  an  educational  campaign 
among  the  membership  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  throughout  the  baking  in¬ 
dustry,  instead  of  mandatory  and 
obligatory  as  conditions  precedent  to 
membership.  Their  stand  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  commended,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  they  be  encouraged  in 
this  and  that  the  states  organize  an 
educational  campaign  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  interest  in  matters 
of  sanitation,  not  only  among  the  in¬ 
dustries  involved  but  also  among  the 
general  public. 


Advocates  Uniform  Food  Laws 


Manufacturer  Points  Out  to  Food  Control  Officials  the  Contradictory 

State  Regulations  in  Force 


DURING  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  food  laws 
were  enacted  in  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  adulteration 
of  food  and  likewise  the  agitation  for 
legislation  against  sophisticated,  cheap¬ 
ened  and  misbranded  foods  reached 
their  height  during  the  first  years  of 
the  present  century.  The  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Of¬ 
ficials,  formed  twenty-six  years  ago, 
had  for  one  of  its  principal  objects  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  would  amply 
protect  the  public  against  this  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding.  Another 
primary  object  of  the  association  was 
to  bring  about  uniformity  in  these 
laws  and  in  the  enforcement  of  them. 

Nevertheless  up  to  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  in  1906,  food  laws  differed 
radically  in  all  the  different  States  in 
which  they  had  been  enacted.  The 
members  of  this  association  deserve 
most  honorable  mention  in  the  efforts 
which  they  put  forth  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  for  this  marked  the  first 
real  step  toward  uniformity  of  laws 
between  the  states  themselves.  Many 
of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States 
soon  enacted  laws  modeled  after  the 
Federal  act  and  a  few  of  the  other 
states  revised  their  laws  along  similar 
lines.  The  improvement  along  the 
lines  of  uniformity  was  very  marked 
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and  the  progress  of  events  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  most  reputable  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  a  belief  that  the  Federal  law 
would  form  a  model  for  State  legisla¬ 


tion  and  regulation  that  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  and  followed.  It 
was  believed  that  differences  in  indi¬ 
vidual  states  because  of  the  lack  of 
uniformity  would  not  long  be  experi¬ 
enced  for  that  great  bulk  of  package 
foodstuffs  which  are  transported  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  progress  toward  uniformity 
seemed,  however,  abruptly  to  come  to 
an  end.  A  large  force  of  State  and 
Federal  inspectors  and  chemists  delv¬ 
ing  into  the  conditions  of  the  food 
world  found  sophistications  and  mis¬ 
representations  in  unexpected  fields 
and  even  the  large  number  of  officials 
enforcing  these  laws  was  not  sufficient 
to  make  progress  with  the  great  rap¬ 
idity  desired  by  those  who  knew  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  were.  To  make  en¬ 
forcement  easier,  specific  laws  were 
enacted  in  many  cases  already  covered 
by  general  terms  of  the  laws  upon  the 
statute  books.  Reformers  who  were  not 
well  informed  and  manufacturers  de¬ 
siring  special  privileges  caused  bills 
to  be  introduced  in  legislatures  the 
country  over  and  it  was  poor  politics 
for  any  legislator  to  vote  against  any 
bill  which  purported  to  do  away  with 
adulterated  foods.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
with  forty-eight  States  taking  independ¬ 
ent  action  a  state  of  affairs  should  now 
exist  in  which  a  manufacturer  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  label  his  goods  in  one  state 
in  the  way  in  which  he  is  required  to 
label  it  in  another?  Such  a  condition 
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requires  a  manufacturer  doing  an  in¬ 
terstate  business  to  do  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  His  goods  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  established  whole¬ 
sale  channels  and  he  is  generally  with¬ 
out  control  over  the  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  goods.  A  jobber  in  Chi¬ 
cago  distributes  the  goods  of  an  In¬ 
diana  manufacturer  throughout  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  Dako¬ 
tas.  The  breadth  of  his  field  is  re¬ 
stricted  only  by  his  resources  and  be¬ 
cause  of  transportation.  The  Indiana 
manufacturer  prepares  and  labels  his 
products  truthfully  so  as  to  comply 
with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
pure  food  laws.  Unfortunately  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  laws  and  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  State  food  regulations,  his  product 
which  is  legal  both  as  to  composition 
and  labelling  both  under  Indiana  and 
Federal  laws  frequently  becomes  con¬ 
traband  when  offei’ed  for  sale  in  ad¬ 
joining  states  which  are  within  his  dis¬ 
tribution  area.  Such  goods  are  then 
subject  to  confiscation  and  destruction 
just  as  much  as  if  they  were  poison¬ 
ous  or  contained  prohibited  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs. 

Contradictory  State  Regulations 

A  few  examples  of  this  remarkable 
situation  illustrate  the  difficulties  im¬ 
posed  upon  even  the  most  honest  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Food  products  which  are 
artificially  colored  with  coal  tar  colors 
which  have  been  certified  as  to  purity 
by  the  Federal  Government,  may  not 
be  sold  in  Minnesota  or  North  Dakota. 
A  food  product  so  colored  is  both  le¬ 
gal  and  unquestionably  wholesome  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  in  fact  in 
all  other  states.  There  is  a  peculiar 
pheomenon  to  be  noted  in  this  prod¬ 
uct,  however,  when  it  passes  the  geo¬ 
graphical  line  which  separates  Wis¬ 
consin  from  Minnesota.  This  whole¬ 
some  product  immediately  becomes  de¬ 
leterious  to  health  and  is  declared  con¬ 
traband  by  Minnesota  and  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

The  wholesome  and  appetizing  coch¬ 
ineal  bug  seems  to  be  much  preferred 
as  a  food  coloring  matter  in  the  North¬ 
west  over  synthetic  coal  tar  colors  of 
known  and  certified  purity,  and  whole¬ 
someness.  Benzoate  of  soda  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  wholesome  and  legal  pre¬ 
servative  in  food  products  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  by  all  of  the 
States  except  Wisconsin  and  North  Da¬ 
kota.  In  Wisconsin  a  food  containing 
the  slightest  trace  of  benzoate  of  soda 
is  deleterious  to  health  but  that  same 
food,  if  in  bulk  form  and  prepared 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is 
perfectly  wholesome  in  North  Dakota. 
If  sold  in  package  form,  however,  it 
again  becomes  unwholesome  in  the 
latter  state. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  molasses  manufacturers 
of  Louisiana  seek  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  products  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  sulphur  dioxid.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  practically  all  of 


Is  Food  Law  Uniformity  Getting 
Anywhere? 

ALTHOUGH  it  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  for  years,  the  question 
of  uniform  food  legislation  has  real¬ 
ly  made  little  progress,  much  of  the 
opposition  to  any  form  of  uniform 
Federal  law  coming  from  the  State 
food  control  officials,  who  at  their 
convention  in  St.  Louis  two  years 
ago  pledged  themselves  to  work 
toward  that  end.  The  complications 
seem  too  difficult  to  overcome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  whose  zeal  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  their  own 
States  exceeds  their  desire  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  muddle  of  conflicting  and 
contradictory  laws  in  the  various 
States. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan,  chief  chemist  of 
the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  who  was  invited  to 
address  the  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  at  Kansas  City  point¬ 
ed  to  the  anomalies  existent  in  pres¬ 
ent  food  laws,  and  predicted  that 
soon  the  question  of  uniform  food 
legislation  is  certain  to  become  a 
real  issue  “on  which  manufacturers 
and  food  commissioners  alike  must 
take  a  stand.” — THE  EDITOR. 


the  States  recognize  such  treatment  as 
perfectly  legitimate  and  the  food  so 
treated  is  wholesome.  These  fruits  and 
molasses,  however,  cannot  be  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  no  matter  how  small  an 
amount  of  sulphur  remains  in  the  prod¬ 
uct.  If  a  manufacturer  of  Ohio  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  use  molasses  con¬ 
taining  this  ingredient  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  candy,  his  product  is  as  much 
subject  to  confiscation  and  seizure  in 
Pittsburg  as  though  it  contained  ar¬ 
senic.  Such  remarkable  changes  from 
wholesome  to  unwholesome  food  prod¬ 
ucts  dependent  upon  geographical  lo¬ 
cation  might  be  multiplied. 

Scope  of  Federal  Act  Not  at  First 
Known 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  discovery 
of  new  forms  of  sophisticated  foods, 
more  and  more  laws  at  variance  with 
each  other  were  placed  upon  the  sta¬ 
tute  books  of  the  different  states.  The 
reason  for  these  laws  was  not  that 
these  sophistications  and  adulterations 
could  not  be  prevented  under  laws 
which  already  existed,  but  to  make  the 
enforcement  of  the  general  provisions 
easier  and  more  speedy  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  food  officials.  In  acquir¬ 
ing  this  ease  and  speed  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  uniformity  was  necessarily  sac¬ 
rificed  when  so  many  different  legis¬ 
latures  were  acting  along  the  same 
lines  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  this 
legislation  was  being  enacted  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act  had  not  been 
in  force  for  any  length  of  time  and 


the  wide  scope  of  the  field  it  covered 
had  not  been  determined  by  court  de¬ 
cisions  with  the  great  fullness  that 
has  been  accomplished  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  we 
ask  ourselves  what  added  protection 
against  harmful  food  or  against 
sophisticated  food  the  special  law  of 
any  State  gives  today  over  and  above 
what  can  be  secured  under  the  Federal 
act  if  the  goods  enter  into  interstate 
commerce,  or  under  a  State  law  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Federal  act  when 
goods  are  intrastate.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  asks  of  the  food  commissioner 
today  that  he  lend  his  aid  in  securing 
laws  uniform  with  the  Federal  law  ir. 
all  cases  where  special  State  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  give  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tional  and  needed  protection  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  purpose  of  all  food  regulatory 
measures,  whether  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions,  should  be  to  require  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  foods  to  prepare  a  whole¬ 
some  article  and  to  honestly  inform 
the  public  as  to  the  character,  type, 
strength  and  kind  of  food  offered  for 
sale.  It  would  seem  that  such  food  so 
labeled,  which  is  wholesome  and  hon¬ 
estly  and  completely  labeled  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  should  be  equally 
wholesome  and  completely  and  honest¬ 
ly  labeled  in  Michigan  and  that  the 
purchasing  public  of  Michigan  would 
be  as  fully  capable  of  understanding 
this  label  as  the  purchasing  public  of 
Illinois  or  any  other  State.  The  laws 
of  the  different  States,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  enacted  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  such  is  not  the  case.  North 
Dakota  requires  that  labels  on  food 
products  shall  be  of  white  paper  and 
printed  with  black  ink.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  declares  the  contents  of  his 
package  in  the  words  “contains  one 
quart”  has  not  sufficiently  appraised 
the  purchaser  of  South  Dakota  of  the 
fact  that  that  package  contains  one 
quart  of  material  as  the  South  Dakota 
law  requires  that  the  net  weight  of 
contents  be  stated  in  the  precise  words 
“net  weight  one  quart.” 

Label  Legal  in  One  State  Is  Illegal  In 
Another 

Some  states  require  the  label  to 
show  the  name  and  address  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  manufacturer  and  it  is  not  enough 
to  disclose  the  name  of  the  jobber  or 
distributor.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  makes  illegal  a  great  many  labels 
which  are  legal  under  the  national  law 
and  the  laws  of  the  other  States  and 
subjects  the  seller  to  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment,  many  feel  that  it  places  an 
unnecessary  restraint  upon  the  dis¬ 
tributor  who  ordinarily  gains  himself 
advertising  by  being  known  as  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  product.  It  would  or¬ 
dinarily  seem  that  a  declaration  upon 
a  label  which  is  printed  in  plain  and 
readable  type  and  conspicuous  to  the 
housewife  of  one  State,  would  be 
equally  plain  and  conspicuous  to  the 
housewife  of  other  States.  The  legis¬ 
latures  of  some  States,  in  their  su¬ 
preme  wisdom,  have  decided  otherwise. 
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In  some  localities  the  declaration  of 
certain  ingredients  must  appear  at 
particular  places  on  a  label  and  in 
other  States  such  declarations  must 
appear  in  definite  sized  type.  Twenty- 
two  States  require  eight-point  type 
(brevier).  Twenty  States  have  no  spe¬ 
cific  law,  four  States  require  heavy 
gothic  type,  and  Massachusetts  insists 
that  the  type  and  special  declarations 
required  under  the  law  shall  be  one- 
quarter  inch  in  size.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  combines  maple  and  cane 
sirup  and  offers  it  for  sale  in  Ohio  can¬ 
not  employ  the  word  “maple”  on  any 
part  of  his  label.  In  other  States,  the 
same  manufacturer  is  compelled  by 
law  to  declare  the  presence  of  maple. 
In  Wisconsin  if  maple  sirup  or  any 
other  sirup  is  mixed  with  corn  sirup 
the  names  of  the  constituents  of  the 
sirup  must  not  only  be  declared  in 
gothic  type,  bold  face,  and  not  less 
than  one-quarter  inch  in  height,  but 
such  declarations  must  not  be  mingled 
with  any  other  reading  matter. 

The  leavening  strength  of  baking 
powder  has  been  standardized  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  so  that  10  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  carbon  dioxid  is  required  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  Missouri  and  In¬ 
diana  require  only  8  per  cent.  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Vermont, 
Utah,  Virginia  and  Wyoming  require 
10  per  cent  and  North  Dakota  14  per 
cent.  Utah  and  Wisconsin  require  that 
sodium  aluminum  sulphate  be  declared 
on  the  labels  as  alum,  despite  the  fact 
that  sodium  aluminum  sulphate  is  not 
alum.  Pennsylvania  prohibits  alum  as 
an  ingredient  of  food.  The  courts  of 
that  state  have  held  very  properly  that 
sodium  aluminum  sulphate  is  not  alum. 
Yet  we  find  two  States  requiring  bak¬ 
ing  powder  manufacturers  to  tell  the 
consumer  that  sodium  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate  is  alum,  i.  e.,  potassium  alum 
or  the  alum  of  the  drug  store  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  isn’t  that  any  more 
than  ethyl  alcohol  is  methyl  alcohol. 
It  is  not  an  alum  at  all.  A  legal  lie  is 
forced  upon  manufacturers  by  these 
two  States.  In  order  to  add  additional 
complexities  to  an  already  complex  sit¬ 
uation  the  label  forced  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer  by  the  two  States  just  men¬ 
tioned  would  advise  the  consumer  in 
Pennsylvania  that  the  product  bearing 
that  label  contains  something  which  is 
prohibited  under  the  State  law. 

Possibly  to  encourage  the  use  of 
flavoring  extracts  as  substitutes  for  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  some  States  require 
a  declaration  of  the  alcoholic  content  of 
flavoring  extracts.  Other  States  have 
no  such  provision. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  without 
regard  to  wholesomeness  of  product 
or  honesty  of  label,  it  is  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  provide 
a  label  which  will  be  legal  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  To  follow  out  the 
above  few  examples  of  discord,  the 
manufacturer  of  a  pi'oduct  containing 
a  coal  tar  color,  fruit  which  had  been 
treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  corn 


sirup,  all  preserved  with  benzoate  of 
soda  and  packed  in  closed  containers, 
legal  under  the  National  law,  whole¬ 
some  without  dispute  and  so  plainly 
labeled  as  to  completely  advise  me 
consumer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  name  of  the  distributor, 
would  be  illegal  in  state  after  state  if 
not  for  the  reason  of  coal  tar  color, 
then  because  the  name  of,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  declared;  or  the  names 
and  percentage  of  ingredients  not 
shown;  or  size  of  type  not  exactly  cor¬ 
rect;  or  that  contents  not  in  the  exact 
verbiage  required;  or  because  of  the 
presence  of  an  unmeasurable  amount 
of  sulphur  dioxide;  or  etc.,  etc.,  ad 
nauseum. 

Situation  Further  Complicated  by 
Special  Rulings 

This  condition,  ridiculous  and  ex¬ 
treme  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  State  food 
commissioners  by  virtue  of  statutory 
authorities  specifically  given  or  in  some 
cases  assumed  without  such  legislative 
permission,  promulgate  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  apparently  without  thought 
of  uniformity.  The  result  is  that  the 
food  manufacturer  is  not  only  facea 
with  a  multiplicity  of  statutory  varia¬ 
tions  which  require  special  treatment 
and  special  labels  for  special  states; 
but  he  is  expected  to  keep  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  administrative  rulings  which 
in  some  cases  are  not  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  and  even  if  published  have  re¬ 
stricted  circulation. 

Almost  every  time  a  State  legisla¬ 
ture  meets,  an  effort  is  made  to  pass 
a  measure  regulating  foods  or  drugs. 
Some  of  these  measures  are  very  prop¬ 
er  regulations  but  more  often  than  not 
they  represent  ideas  inconsistent  with 
the  experience  of  good  manufacturing 
practices  and  would  seriously  hamper, 
if  not  completely  eliminate,  some  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  food  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry.  Even  more  generous  and 
unnecessary  restrictions  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  with  the  result  that  the  food 
manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  fighting  for 
self-preservation  instead  of  developing 
industry  along  constructive  lines.  In¬ 
dividual  food  enforcement  officials 
among  the  States  and  even  collective 
bodies  of  them,  agree  that  uniformity 
should  be  established;  but  from  the 
opposition  which  comes  with  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  uniformity  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  each  enforcement  officer  has 
a  pet  subject  and  whether  he  be  the 
only  one  who  entertains  it  or  not,  he 
will  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  general  good. 
There  is  apparently  a  disposition  to 
openly  approve  uniformity  on  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  to  demand  that  all 
those  having  laws  differing  from  his 
own  shall  rewrite  their  laws  to  be  uni¬ 
form  with  his. 

Uniform  Federal  Law  the  Solution 

Why  not  sift  all  these  differences 
down;  find  out  what  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  consumer;  have  the 
Federal  law  amended  to  secure  this 
protection,  and  then  have  all  State 


laws  and  regulations  follow  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ones  verbatim  ?  Is  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  practical  ? 

One  thing  is  sure,  efforts  toward 
uniformity  in  laws  and  regulations, 
have  been  practically  without  result 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  Indi¬ 
vidual  food  officials  are  generally  un¬ 
willing  to  change  their  State  laws.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  in  the  absence  of 
anything  more  matei’ial  than  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  this  association,  some 
manufacturers  recently  fathered  a  bill 
in  congress,  the  Calder  bill,  which  would 
materially  limit  the  activities  of  State 
food  officials  and  forever  put  to  an  end 
the  dangers  of  promiscuous  legislation 
by  the  States  against  interstate  foods. 
Senator  Ladd  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
poses  a  bill  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  all  interstate 
shipments,  a  bill  which  would  make 
the  States  almost  supreme  in  the  food 
world  and  render  uniformity  an  im¬ 
possible  dream. 

The  issue  is  accordingly  now  formal¬ 
ly  before  Congress.  Perhaps,  nay 
probably,  neither  of  these  bills  will  be 
enacted  into  law;  but  in  any  case  the 
matter  is  certain  to  become  a  real  is¬ 
sue  on  which  manufacturers  and  food 
commissioners  alike  must  take  a  stand. 

Will  this  association  take  a  stand 
for  uniformity  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  constitution  and  the 
many  resolutions  passed  at  its  annual 
conventions,  or  will  it  reverse  itself? 

Will  this  association  favor  a  Federal 
law  that  will  make  Federal  law  su¬ 
preme  on  interstate  foods  from  manu¬ 
facturer  to  consumer  if  State  officials 
are  given  a  hand  in  enforcing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  and  rulings?  If  not,  will 
this  association  present  some  practi¬ 
cal  working  method  of  getting  such 
uniformity  without  such  a  Federal  law? 
The  food  manufacturers  and  dealers 
await  your  authoritative  reply  to  these 
questions. 

Extract  Manufacturers  Get 
Treasury  Decision  Rescinded 

In  its  effort  to  have  Prohibition 
Mimeograph  282,  governing  users  of 
non-beverage  alcohol  rescinded,  the 
Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States,  reports 
that  it  has  been  successful.  This  mi¬ 
meograph  of  the  Treasury  Department 
which  required  the  keeping  of  burden¬ 
some  records  was  officially  rescinded 
by  Treasury  Decision  3396  and  in  place 
of  it  there  is  provision  that  a  recorn 
shall  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  alcohol 
received;  amount  on  hand  at  all  times; 
the  name  of. products  in  which  the  al¬ 
cohol  is  used;  and  the  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  or  amount  of  the  product  manu¬ 
factured. 

Gordon  M.  Day,  president  of  the  Fla¬ 
voring  Extract  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  points  out  that  about  42 
State  legislatures  will  be  in  regular 
session  during  the  coming  winter  and 
in  addition  several  bills  affecting  the 
manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts 
will  be  considered  at  Washington. 
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The  Constitutional  Rights  of  States  as  to 

Food  Law  Legislation 

Discussion  of  Various  Court  Decisions  Including  That  of  the  Wisconsin 

Supreme  Court  in  "  Filled  Milk”  Case 


LAW  is  a  rule  of  conduct  or  action 
which  is  prescribed,  or  is  formal¬ 
ly  recognized  as  binding,  by  the 
supreme  governing  authority. 

It  is  but  commonplace  to  state  that 
the  Legislature  is  the  law  making 
body  of  the  state;  and  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  derives  all  its  law  making  pow¬ 
ers  from  the  State  constitution  as 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

State  food  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
State  Legislature  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  within  constitu¬ 
tional  limitations.  The  police  power 
is  of  such  peculiar  character  as  to  be 
incapable  of  exact  definition,  although 
its  general  characteristics  may  be  set 
forth. 

Defining  the  Police  Power 

In  Sligh  vs.  Kirkwood,  23  U.  S., 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“At  an  early  date  the  police  power  was 
held  to  embrace  every  law  or  statute 
which  concerns  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  people,  whether  it  related  to  their 
rights  or  duties,  whether  it  respected 
them  as  men  or  citizens  of  the  state, 
whether  in  their  public  or  private  rela¬ 
tions,  whether  it  related  to  the  rights  of 
persons  or  property  of  the  public  or  any 
individual  within  the  state.  The  police 
power,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  all 
legislation  and  almost  every  function  of 
civil  government.  It  is  not  subject  to 
definite  limitations,  but  is  coextensive 
with  the  necessities  of  ‘the  case  and  the 
safeguards  of  public  interest.  It  em¬ 
braces  regulations  designed  to  promote 
public  convenience  or  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  or  welfare,  as  well  as  those  speci¬ 
fically  intended  to  promote  the  public 
safety  or  the  public  health.  In  one  of 
the  latest  utterances  of  this  court  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  said:  ‘Whether  it  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  the 
question  in  the  case,  and  that  power  we 
have  defined,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  defined  by  general  words,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  precision.  It  extends  we 
have  said,  not  only  to  regulations  which 
promote  the  public  health,  morals,  and 
safety,  but  to  those  which  promote  the 
public  convenience  or  the  general  pros¬ 
perity.  .  .  And  further,  ‘It  is  the  most 
essential  of  powers,  at  times  the  most  in¬ 
sistent,  and  always  one  of  the  least  lim- 
itable  of  the  powers  of  government.’  ” 

In  Mugler  vs.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

‘‘But  by  whom,  or  by  what  authority, 
is  it  to  be  determined  whether  the  manu- 
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facture  of  particular  articles  of  drink, 
either  for  general  use  or  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  the  maker  will  injuriously 
affect  the  public?  Power  to  determine 
such  questions,  so  as  to  bind  all,  must 
exist  somewhere:  else  society  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  few,  who,  regarding 
only  their  own  appetites  or  passions  may 
be  willing  to  imperil  the  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  many,  provided  only  they 
are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please.  Under 
our  system  that  power  is  lodged  with 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
It  belongs  to  that  department  to  exert 
what  are  known  as  the  police  powers  of 
the  State,  and  to  determine  primarily 
what  measures  are  appropriate  or  need¬ 
ful  for  the  protection  of  the  public  mor¬ 
als,  the  public  health,  or  the  public 
safety.” 

Scope  of  Police  Power 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  by 
Mr.  Justice  Crownhart,  in  the  recent 
Wisconsin  so-called  “filled  milk”  case 
with  citations  said: 

“The  police  power  covers  all  matters 
having  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  health,  safety  or 
welfare. 


“As  applied  to  food  this  authority  ex¬ 
tends  to  requiring  a  fixed  minimum 
amount  of  nutritional  elements. 

“The  police  power  also  has  an  especial¬ 
ly  appropriate  field  of  action  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  fraud  and  deception. 

“It  may  be  legitimately  exercised 
against  even  the  occasional  fraud  not 
inherent  in  the  business  or  product,  and 
a  fortiori  against  the  fraud  that  is  in¬ 
herent  in  it. 

“It  extends  farther,  and  embraces  the 
right  to  prohibit  all  things  which  con¬ 
stitute  obstacles  to  a  greater  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  to  do  whatever  will  promote  the 
general  convenience  or  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  including  even  such  matters  as  the 
preservation  of  the  reputation  of  a  great 
industry  of  the  state  against  injury  in 
markets  outside  of  the  state.” 

In  connection  with  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  I  wish  to  consider  the  constitu¬ 
tional  limitation  of  courts  as  to  de¬ 
claring  invalid  laws  that  have  been  du¬ 
ly  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature. 

In  Powell  vs.  Pennsylvania,  127  U. 
S.,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
said: 

“Whether  the  manufacture  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  imitation  butter,  of  the  kind 
described  in  the  statute,  is,  or  may  be, 
conducted  in  such  a  way  or  with  such 
skill  and  secrecy  as  to  baffle  ordinary 
inspections,  or  whether  it  involves  such 
danger  to  the  public  health  as  to  require 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  the  en¬ 
tire  suppression  of  the  business,  rather 
than  its  regu’ation  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  that  class  that  do  not  contain 
noxious  ingredients,  are  questions  of  fact 
and  of  public  policy  which  belong  to  the 
legislative  department  to  determine.  And 
as  it  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of 
the  statute,  or  from  any  facts  of  which 
the  court  must  take  judicial  cognizance, 
that  it  infringes  rights  secured  by  the 
fundamental  law,  the  legislative  deter¬ 
mination  of  those  questions  is  conclu¬ 
sive  upon  the  courts.  *  *  * 

“If  all  that  can  be  said  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  unwise,  or  unnecessarily 
oppressive  to  'those  manufacturing  or 
selling  wholesome  oleomargarine,  as  an 
article  of  food,  their  appeal  must  be  to 
the  Legislature,  or  to  the  ballot-box,  not 
to  the  judiciary.  The  latter  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  without  usurping  powers  committed 
to  another  department  of  government.” 

An  Oleomargarine  Decision 
In  the  case  Hammond  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  Montana,  233  U.  S.,  the 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“Apart  from  interference  with  com¬ 
merce  among-  the  States,  a  S'tate  may  re¬ 
strict  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
in  a  way  in  which  i't  does  not  hamper 
that  of  butter.  It  even  may  forbid  the 
manufacture  altogether.  It  may  express 
and  carry  out  its  policy  as  well  in  a  rev¬ 
enue  as  in  a  police  law.” 

In  Booth  vs.  Illinois,  184  U.  S.,  the 
United  States  Supreme  court  said: 

“Is  it  true  that  the  Legislature  is  with¬ 
out  power  to  forbid  or  suppress  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  business  where  such  business 
properly  and  honestly  conducted,  may 
not.  in  itself  be  immoral?  We  think  not. 
A  calling  may  not  in  itself  be  immoral 
and  yet  the  tendency  of  what  is  general¬ 
ly  or  ordinarily  or  often  done  in  pursu¬ 
ing  that  calling  may  be  towards  that 
which  is  admittedly  immoral  or  perni¬ 
cious.  If,  looking  at  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  attend,  or  which  may  ordin¬ 
arily  attend,  the  pursuit  of  a  particular 
calling  the  State  thinks  that  certain  ad¬ 
mitted  evils  cannot  be  successfully 
reached  un'ess  that  calling  be  actually 
prohibited,  the  courts  cannot  interfere, 
unless,  looking  through  mere  forms  and 
at  the  substance  of  the  matter,  they  can 
say  that  the  statute  enacted  professedly 
to  protect  the  public  morals  has  no  real 
or  substantial  relation  to  that  object, 
but  is  a  clear,  unmistakable  infringe¬ 
ment  of  rights  secured  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  law.” 

Considerable  Latitude  Allowed 

In  the  case  Otis  vs.  Parker,  187  U. 
S.,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
said: 

“While  the  courts  must  exercise  a 
judgment  of  their  own,  it  by  no  means  is 
true  that  every  law  is  void  which  may 
seem  to  the  judges  who  pass  upon  it  ex¬ 
cessive,  unsuited  to  its  ostensible  end, 
or  based  upon  conceptions  of  morality 
with  which  they  disagree.  Considerable 
latitude  must  be  allowed  for  differences 
of  view  as  well  as  for  possible  peculiar 
conditions  which  this  court  can  know 
but  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  Otherwise  a 
constitution,  instead  of  embodying  only 
relatively  fundamental  rules  of  right,  as 
generally  understood  by  all  English- 
speaking  communities,  would  become  the 
partisan  of  a  particular  set  of  ethical  or 
economical  opinions,  which  by  no  meana 
are  held  semper  Ubique  et  ab  omnibus.” 

“If  the  State  thinks  that  an  admitted 
evil  cannot  be  prevented  except  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  calling  or  transaction  not  in 
itself  necessarily  objectionable,  the 
courts  cannot  interfere,  unless,  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  substance  of  the  matter,  they 
can  see  that  it  ‘is  a  clear,  unmistakable 
infringement  of  rights  secured  by  the 
fundamental  law.’  ” 

In  Silz  vs.  Hesterberg,  211  U.  S., 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“The  Legislature  of  the  S'tate  is  author¬ 
ized  to  pass  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  the  S'tate  in  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power,  and  is  itself  the 
judge  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
the  means  adopted.” 

In  McLean  vs.  State  of  Arkansas, 
211  U.  S.,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said: 

“The  Legislature  being  familiar  with 
local  conditions  is,  primarily,  the  judge 
of  the  necessity  of  such  enactments.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  court  may  differ  with 
the  legislature  in  its  views  of  public 
policy,  or  that  judges  may  hold  views  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  propriety  of  the  leg¬ 


islation  in  question,  affords  no  ground 
for  judicial  interference,  unless  the  act 
in  question  is  unmistakably  and  palpab¬ 
ly  in  excess  of  legislative  power. 

“If  the  law  in  controversy  has  a  rea¬ 
sonable  relation  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety  or  welfare,  it  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  because  the  judiciary  may 
be  of  opinion  that  the  act  will  fail  of  its 
purpose,  or  because  it  is  thought  to  be 
an  unwise  exertion  of  the  authority  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Judicial  Opinion  Must  Not  Displace 
Will  of  Legislature 

In  Purity  Extract  and  Tonic  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  Lynch,  226  U.  S.,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“It  is  well  established  that,  when  a 
.State  exerting  its  recognized  authority 
undertakes  to  suppress  what  it  is  free  to 
regard  as  a  public  evil,  it  may  adopt 
such  measures  having  reasonable  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  end  as  it  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  its  action  effec¬ 
tive.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
transaction  separately  considered  is  in¬ 
nocuous  it  may  not  be  included  in  a  pro¬ 
hibition  the  scope  of  which  is  regarded 
as  essential  in  the  legislative  judgment 
to  accomplish  a  purpose  within  the  ad¬ 
mitted  power  of  the  Government.  With 
the  wisdom  of  the  exercise  of  that  judg¬ 
ment  the  court  has  no  concern;  and  un¬ 
less  it  clearly  appears  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  has  no  substantial  re’ation  to  a 
proper  purpose,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  limits  of  legislative  power  have  been 
transcended.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
he  to  substitute  judicial  opinion  of  expe¬ 
diency  for  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  a 
notion  foreign  to  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem.” 

In  Rast  vs.  Van  Deman  and  Lewis, 
240  U.  S.,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said: 

“It  is  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
Legislature  to  discern  and  correct  evils, 
and  by  evils  we  do  not  mean  some  defi¬ 
nite  injury  but  obstacles  to  a  greater 
pubUc  welfare  *  *  *  It  is  not  required 
that  we  should  be  sure  as  to  the  precise 
reasons  for  such  judgment  or  that  we 
should  certainly  know  them  or  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation.” 

In  Hutchinson  Ice  Cream  Company 
vs.  Iowa,  242  U.  S.,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  said: 

“Laws  designed  to  prevent  persons 
from  being  misled  in  respect  to  the 
weight,  measurement,  quality  or  ingre¬ 
dients  of  an  article  of  general  consump¬ 
tion  are  a  common  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  The  legislature  defines  the  stand¬ 
ard  article  or  fixes  some  of  its  character¬ 
istics;  and  it  may  conclude  that  fraud  or 
mistake  can  be  effectively  prevented  only 
by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  article 
under  the  usual  trade  name,  if  it  fails 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  set.  Laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
milk  or  cream  containing  less  than  fixed 
percentages  of  butter-fat  present  a  fa¬ 
miliar  instance  of  such  legislation.” 

Prevention  of  Deception 

In  Hall  vs.  Geiger-Jones  Company, 
242  U.  S.,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said: 

“We  shall  not  pause  to  do  more  than 
state  that  the  prevention  of  deception  is 
within  the  competency  of  government  and 
that  the  appreciation  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it  is  not  open  for  our  review. 
*  *  *  Against  counterfeits  of  value  the 
law  can  give  protection.” 


In  the  case  of  Merrick  vs.  Halsey 
and  Company,  242  U.  S.,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“It  may  be  that  there  are  better  ways 
to  meet  the  evils  at  which  the  statute  is 
directed  and  counsel  have  felt  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  them  to  suggest  a  better  way. 
We  can  only  reply  that  it  is  not  our 
function  to  decide  between  measures  and 
upon  a  comparison  of  their  utility  and 
adequacy  determine  their  legality.” 

In  Hebe  Company  vs.  Shaw,  248  U. 
S.,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
said: 

“It  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  question 
of  fraud  is  concerned  the  label  on  the 
plaintiffs’  cans  tells  the  truth — but  the 
consumer  in  many  cases  never  sees  it. 
Moreover,  when  the  label  tells  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  use  Hebe  for  purposes  to  which 
condensed  milk  is  applied  and  states  of 
what  Hebe  is  made,  it  more  than  half 
recognizes  the  plain  fact  that  Hebe  is 
nothing  but  condensed  milk  of  a  cheaper 
sort.  *  *  *  The  purposes  to  secure  a 
certain  minimum  of  nutritive  elements 
and  to  prevent  fraud  may  be  carried  out 
in  this  way  even  though  condensed 
skimmed  milk  and  Hebe  both  should  be 
admitted  to  be  wholesome.  The  power 
of  the  Legislature  is  not  to  be  denied  sim¬ 
ply  because  some  innocent  articles  or 
transactions  may  be  found  within  the 
prescribed  class.  The  inquiry  must  be 
whether,  considering  the  end  in  view,  the 
statute  passes  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
assumes  the  character  of  a  merely  arbi¬ 
trary  fiat.  If  the  character  or  effect  of 
the  article  as  intended  to  be  used  ‘be  de¬ 
batable,’  the  Legislature  is  entitled  to  its 
own  judgment,  and  that  judgment  is  not 
to  be  superseded  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  or,  we  may  add,  by  the  personal 
opinion  of  judges,  ‘upon  the  issue  which 
the  Legislature  has  decided.’  The  answer 
to  the  inquiry  is  that  the  provisions  are 
of  a  kind  familiar  to  legislation  and 
often  sustained,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  court  to  say  that  they  might  not 
be  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  desired  ends.” 

Reasons  for  Law  Up  to  Legislature 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  State  of  Wisconsin  vs.  Cur¬ 
rans,  111  Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Dodge  said: 

“The  reasons  for  a  given  statute  are 
for  the  Legislature  if  there  are  any  which 
can  fairly  have  weight.  They  are  not 
for  the  courts.  The  latter  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  validity  of  a  law  unless 
'they  can  say  with  substantial  certainty 
that  no  argument  or  consideration  of 
public  policy  exists  which  could  have 
weight  with  any  reasonable  and  honest 
man.  If  any  such  argument  or  reason 
can  be  suggested,  its  weight  or  sufficien¬ 
cy  is  not  debatable  in  the  courts.  The 
existence  of  legitimate  and  adequate 
reasons  for  any  law  should  not  lightly 
be  denied.  Human  minds  differ,  and 
what  may  seem  inadequate  or  irrelevant 
to  one  may  seem  cogent  to  another.  One 
is  not  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming 
that  all  who  differ  from  him  are  unrea¬ 
sonable  or  are  not  acting  in  good  faith. 
It  is  from  such  considerations  as  these 
that  the  courts  have  laid  down  for  them¬ 
selves  the  rule  that  only  in  a  clear  case 
— clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt — will 
they  venture  to  assert  that  a  law  is  with¬ 
out  reason  to  support  either  its  purpose 
or  the  classifications  it  may  make.” 

In  the  case  State  vs.  Cary,  126  Wis- 
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consin,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  states: 

“The  exercise  of  this  legislative  power 
being  approved  and  sanctioned,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  that  the  Legislature  is 
vested  with  the  power  to  legislate 
against  the  injurious  consequences  that 
inhere  in  the  conduct  of  such  business, 
and  possesses  discretion  to  determine 
what  means  are  necessary  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  end,  and  its  action  is 
valid,  unless  it  has  exceeded  its  author¬ 
ity  by  imposing  such  arbitrary  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  individual  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  as  are  palpably  for¬ 
eign  to  the  legitimate  purposes  sought 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  legislation.” 

Court  Cannot  Try  Legislature 

In  the  recent  filled  milk  case  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  by  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Crownhart  giving  citations,  stated: 

“If  there  is  any  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  the  legislation  may  constitution¬ 
ally  rest,  the  court  must  assume  that  the 
Legislature  had  such  fact  in  mind  and 
passed  the  act  pursuant  thereto.  The 
court  cannot  try  the  Legislature  and 
reverse  its  decision  as  to  the  facts.  All 
facts  necessary  to  sustain  the  act  must 
be  taken  as  conclusively  found  by  the 
Legislature,  if  any  such  facts  may  be 
reasonably  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the 
court.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
exercise  of  all  these  constitutional  leg¬ 
islative  powers,  the  State  Legislature 
in  the  field  of  its  own  jurisdiction  is 
supreme.  Also  the  Congress  in  its 
own  field  of  jurisdiction  is  supreme. 
This  proposition  has  been  fully  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  numerous  decisions, 
especially  in  Savage  vs.  Jones,  225 
U.  S.,  McDermott  vs.  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Weigle  vs.  Curtice  Brothers 
Company. 

In  the  case  of  Savage  vs.  Jones,  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Indiana  to  require  specified  la¬ 
beling  on  certain  stock  foods  shipped 
into  Indiana  in  interstate  commerce 
was  the  issue.  I  present  this  matter 
because  the  frivolous  claim  has  been 
set  up  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
State  has  no  authority  to  enact  laws 
requiring  any  other  labeling  than  that 
used  in  interstate  commerce  on  food 
products,  which  food  products  have 
been  shipped  into  that  state  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  In  Savage  vs.  Jones, 
the  right  of  the  state  to  enact  reason¬ 
able  law  in  this  respect  was  most  clear¬ 
ly  and  emphatically  maintained  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
was  in  effect  as  follows  as  set  forth 
in  the  syllabus: 

“Where  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to 
a  subject  on  which  the  state  may  act 
also,  limits  its  prohibitions,  it  leaves  the 
subject  open  to  state  regulation  as  to 
the  prohibitions  which  are  unenumer¬ 
ated. 

“The  statulte  of  Indiana  regulating 
the  sale,  and  requiring  formula  of  ingre¬ 
dients  of  concentrated  commercial  stock 
food  is  a  proper  and  reasonable  exercise 
of  legislative  police  authority  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The 
act  is  not  unconstitutional  as  depriving 
a  vendor  of  such  food  who  lives  in  an¬ 
other  state  and  ships  it  therefrom  to 


Indiana,  either  as  a  regulation  of,  or 
burden  upon,  interstate  commerce,  as  de¬ 
priving  any  vendor  thereof  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law,  or  as  a 
revenue  measure  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State,  uor  does  the  requirement  for 
publishing  the  ingredients  conflict  in  any 
manner  with  the  food  and  drug  act  of 
1000.” 

Congress  and  the  Legislatures 

In  that  decision  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

“The  intent  to  supersede  the  exercise 
by  the  state  of  its  police  power  as  to 
matters  not  covered  by  the  Federal  Leg¬ 
islature  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  a 
mere  fact  that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
circumscribe  its  regulation  and  to  occupy 
a  limited  field.  In  other  words,  such  in¬ 
tent  is  not  to  be  implied  unless  the  act 
of  Congress,  fairly  interpreted,  is  in  ac¬ 
tual  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  state.” 

In  the  case  George  McDermott  vs. 
State  of  Wisconsin,  referring  to  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“The  object  of  the  statute  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  misuse  of  the  facilities  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  in  conveying  to  and 
placing  before  the  consumer  misbranded 
and  adulterated  articles  or  medicine  or 
food,  and  in  order  that  its  protection  may 
be  afforded  to  those  who  are  intended  to 
receive  its  benefits  the  brands  regulated 
must  be  upon  the  packages  intended  to 
reach  the  purchaser.  *  *  *  While  these 
regulations  are  within  the  power  of 
Congress,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  State  is  not  permitted  to  make  regu¬ 
lations  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
its  people  against  fraud  or  imposition  by 
impure  food  or  drugs.  This  subject  was 
fully  considered  by  this  court  in  Savage 
vs.  Jones,  225  U.  S.  501,  in  which  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  State  to  make  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  subject-matter,  rea¬ 
sonable  in  their  terms  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  acts  of  Congress,  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  stated,  and  certain  regulations 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  were  held  not 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act'  of  Congress.” 

Wisconsin  Maintains  States’  Rights 

The  constitutional  rights  of  the  State 
in  State  food  law  legislation,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  insistently  maintained.  Main¬ 
taining  that  in  food  law  legislation, 
effective  protection  of  the  consuming 
public  against  the  harmful  conse¬ 
quences  of  adulteration  and  fraud  is 
the  paramount  issue,  Wisconsin  has 
persistently  refused  to  surrender  her 
constitutional  birthright  and  follow 
that  ignis  fatuus,  that  will-o’-the-wisp, 
uniformity.  Among  the  more  conspic¬ 
uous  Wisconsin  food  laws  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  certain  articles  of  food 
which  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  food  law,  is  the  law  before 
mentioned  forbidding  the  sale  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  containing  benzoate  of 
soda;  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  con¬ 
taining  saccharin;  the  sale  of  any  can¬ 
ned  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish  or 
shell  fish  containing  any  artificial  col¬ 
oring  or  any  bleaching  compound  ot 
any  chemical  preservative;  any  foods 
that  are  artificially  colored  and  fla¬ 
vored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  color 
and  flavor  of  another  article;  the  sale 
of  flour  that  has  been  artificially 
bleached;  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 


which  shall  be  in  imitation  of  yellow 
butter;  the  manufacture  and  sa^  of 
cheese  containing  more  than  38  per 
cent  moisture;  a  similar  law  relating 
to  the  sale  of  butter  containing  less 
than  SO  per  cent  of  outter  fat;  the  sale 
of  filled  cheese;  and  the  recent  law  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
after  a  teiiific  legislative  battle  which 
forbids  the  sale  of  so-called  fillet! 
milk  and  which  law  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
and  admittedly  no  appeal  from  this 
decision  is  to  be  taken  to  the  higher 
courts. 

Decision  in  “Filled  Milk’’  Case 

Certain  facts  in  relation  to  this  lat¬ 
ter  case  as  set  forth  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Supreme  Court  on  the  evidence 
submitted  are  pertinent  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.  The  law  in  question  prohibits 
the  manufacture  and  sale  among  other 
things  of  condensed  skim  milk  to 
which  has  been  added  any  fat  or  oil 
other  than  milk  fat  either  under  the 
name  of  said  products  or  articles  or 
derivatives  thereof  or  under  any  ficti¬ 
tious  or  trade  name  whatsoever.  The 
court  found: 

“The  plaintiffs  manufacture  and  have 
in  their  possession  for  sale  Hebe,  which 
is  a  compound  composed  chiefly  of  milk 
from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  and  cocoanut  oil  injected  in  place 
of  the  butter  fat. 

“The  compound  contains  92.2  per  cent 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  and  7.8  per 
cent  of  cocoanut  oil  similarly  evaporated 
as  condensed  milk.  It  is  similar  in  taste, 
odor,  appearance,  consistency  and  man¬ 
ner  of  packing  to  evaporated  milk.  The 
butter  fat  extracted  from  the  milk  is 
much  more  expensive  than  the  cocoanut 
oil  injected  into  the  milk  to  take  the 
place  of  the  butter  fat.  Hebe  can  there¬ 
fore  be  sold  and  is  sold  to  the  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  retailers  cheaper  than  the  genu¬ 
ine  evaporated  condensed  milk.  The 
compound  is  not  deleterious  in  itself  but 
is  not  of  the  same  quality  of  food  value 
as  the  genuine  evaporated  milk.  It  is 
lacking  in  a  certain  chemical  substance 
known  as  vitamine  A,  which  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  a  proper  dietary.  This 
vitamine  may  be  supplied  by  other  foods. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  compound  is  not 
a  proper  substitute  for  the  genuine.  Hebe 
has  been  extensively  advertised  as  a 
substitute  for  milk  through  the  press 
and  magazines  and  by  means  of  cook 
books  prepared  by  the  Hebe  Company. 
It  has  been  advertised  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Wisconsin  as  ‘milk,’  ‘milk  com¬ 
pound’  and  ‘compound  of  milk.’  It  has 
been  sold  by  the  retailers  of  Wisconsin 
as  milk  or  evaporated  milk.  There  have 
also  been  advertised  and  sold  four  other 
similar  compounds  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  either  as'  ‘milk’  or  ‘compound  of 
milk.’  These  compounds  are  also  ship¬ 
ped  out  of  the  state  and  advertised  and 
sold  in  other  states  as  substitutes  for 
evaporated  milk. 

“In  some  cases  the  compounds  are  sold 
by  the  retailers  at  the  same  price  as  the 
genuine  evaporated  milk.  Compounds 
have  been  labeled  at  different  times  to 
indicate  that  they  are  more  or  less  equiv¬ 
alent  to  or  better  than  the  genuine  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  At  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  action  Hebe  was  la¬ 
beled,  ‘a  compound  of  evaporated  skim 
milk  and  vegetable  fat.  Contains  7.8 
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per  cent  vegetable  fat.  25.5  per  cent  total 
solids.’  On  the  margin  of  the  label  was 
printed  ‘For  cooking  and  baking.  Do  not 
use  in  place  of  milk  for  infants!’” 

The  following  is  also  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  in  that  case: 

“The  advertisements  of  cocoanut  oil 
compounds  have  been  skillfully  prepared 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  com¬ 
pounds  are  equal  if  not  better  than  the 
genuine  dairy  product.  For  instance,  a 
full  page  advertisement  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  contains  a  typical  gem  of  the 
advertisers’  art.  ‘Nutro  is  a  delicious 
and  nutritious  new  milk  product.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  rich  dairying  districts  of 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana  and  made  of  pure 
fresh  cow’s  milk  with  the  animal  fats 
extracted  and  essential  food  value  re¬ 
placed  by  a  refined  sweet  rich  pure  vege¬ 
table  cocoanut  fat. 

“  ‘Nutro  is  pure,  delicious,  wholesome. 
It  is  prepared  in  modern  condensaries 
from  pure  cow’s  milk  evaporated  to  dou¬ 
ble  strength  with  the  animal  fats  ex¬ 
tracted  and  then  enriched  with  sweet, 
edible,  highly  refined  vegetable  fat.’  ” 

Comment  is  unnecessary  says  the 
court  other  than  to  say  that  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  equally  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  public 
that  pure,  fresh  cow’s  milk  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  been  enriched  and  improved 
by  the  injection  of  sweet,  edible,  high¬ 
ly  refined  cocoanut  fat. 

Theory  of  Court’s  Decision 

The  theory  upon  which  the  law  of 
Wisconsin  prohibiting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  so-called  “filled  milk,” 
in  keeping  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  states  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  which  was  enacted  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Legislature  of  1921  and  the 
validity  of  which  law  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 


Court  was  very  clearly  and  tersely  set 
forth  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Hoyt,  that  the  product  was  of  an  in¬ 
herently  fraudulent  nature  being  an 
imitation  of  a  long  established  and 
well  known  food  product;  that  it  was 
actually  although  not  admittedly  sold 
upon  the  market  for  the  product  of 
which  it  is  a  perfect  physical  imita¬ 
tion;  that  it  was  sold  at  retail,  ad¬ 
vertised  by  retailers  not  once  but  many 
times  in  a  fraudulent  manner  consist¬ 
ent  with  its  own  deceptive  nature; 
that  it  was  not  only  an  imitation  and 
a  substitute  but  an  inferior  imitation, 
not  of  an  ordinary  and  comparatively 
unimportant  food,  but  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  most  perfect  article 
of  food  that  has  been  supplied  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  use  of  mankind;  and  that 
the  inferiority  of  the  imitation  lies  in 
a  deficiency  of  nutritive  value  which 
brings  the  question  of  prohibiting  or 
permitting  its  manufacture  and  sale 
into  a  vital  relationship  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  health. 

It  is  well  established  by  the  judicial 
decisions  which  I  have  quoted  that 
legislation  to  correct  such  conditions, 
even  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  such  an  arti¬ 
cle  within  the  state,  is  within  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  state. 

Disinction  Between  Domestic  and 
Interstate  Commerce 

In  the  case  Weigle  vs.  Curtice  Bro¬ 
thers  Company,  248  United  States,  in 
which  the  defendant  disavowed  any 
contention  that  the  state  laws  affected 
or  purported  to  affect  sales  by  the  im¬ 
porter  in  the  unbroken  wooden  pack¬ 
ages  containing  the  bottles  the  decree 
treated  that  subject  as  taken  out  of 


the  case.  “But  the  bill  went  further 
and  setting  up  a  decision  incorporated 
in  a  regulation  under  the  act  if  each 
container  should  be  plainly  labeled, 
contended  that  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  constitution,  the  Wisconsin  law 
was  invalid  even  as  applied  to  domes¬ 
tic  retail  trade  in  single  bottles  or  the 
contents  of  single  bottles  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  goods.”  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  disposed  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  in  the  following  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  which  fully  and  conclusively 
sustains  all  the  contentions  I  have 
made  in  this  paper  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  states  in  food  law 
legislation: 

“The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  indicates  its 
intent  to  respect  the  recognized  line  of 
distinction  between  domestic  and  inter¬ 
state  commerce  too  clearly  to  need  argu¬ 
ment  or  an  examination  of  its  language. 
It  naturally  would,  as  the  distinction  is 
constitutional.  The  fact  that  a  food  or 
drug  might  be  condemned  by  Congress 
if  it  passed  from  state  to  state,  does  not 
carry  an  immunity  of  foods  or  drugs, 
making  the  same  passage,  that  it  does 
not  condemn.  Neither  the  silence  of 
Congress  nor  the  decisions  of  officers  of 
the  United  States  have  any  authority  be¬ 
yond  tiie  domain  established  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  When  objects  of  commerce  get 
within  the  sphere  of  State  legislation  the 
State  may  exercise  its  independent  judg¬ 
ment  and  prohibit  what  Congress  did  not 
see  fit  to  forbid.  When  they  get  within 
that  sphere  is  determined,  as  we  have 
said,  by  the  old  long-established  criteria. 
The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  State  regulation  of  selling  at 
retail.  Such  regulation  is  not  an  attempt 
to  supplement  the  action  of  Congress  in 
interstate  commerce  but  the  exercise  of 
an  authority  outside  of  that  commerce 
that  always  has  remained  in  the  States.” 


Conflicting  Laws  Affecting  Margarin 

Some  States  Have  Regulations  So  Confusing  That  to  Comply  With  One 

is  to  Violate  Another 


By  J.  S.  ABBOTT 

Secretary,  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers 


PRODUCERS,  those  who  sow  and 
reap,  manufacture  and  sell,  ex¬ 
pect  food  control  officials  to  pos¬ 
sess  those  qualifications  that  have  been 
set  down  by  all  great  thinkers  as  in¬ 
dispensable  in  all  good  public  officers 
and  to  enforce  the  laws  which  they  are 
commissioned  to  enforce  in  harmony 
with  such  qualifications. 

The  qualifications  which  William 
Penn  said  public  officials  should  have 
are  “ability,  honesty,  dispatch,  pa¬ 
tience  and  impartiality.”  His  opinion 
is  perhaps  a  good  “composite”  of  the 
opinions  of  all  great  thinkers.  “A  ru¬ 
ler  who  appoints  any  man  to  an  office, 

Address  delivered  at  annual  convention 
of  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Oct.  3-6. 


when  there  is  in  his  dominions  another 
man  better  qualified  for  it,  sins  against 
God  and  against  the  State,”  is  a  max¬ 
im  of  the  Koran. 

Pres.  Wilson  once  remarked  rather 
humorously  but  philosophically  that  all 
any  man  can  do  in  the  appointment  of 
public  officials  is  to  appoint  the  best 
men  he  can  find  and  then  watch  and 
see  whether  they  grow  or  just  swell 
up.  Officials  selected  with  these  con¬ 
siderations  in  mind  will  enforce  the 
laws  in  harmony  with  the  sound 
American  doctrine  of  a  “square  deal” 
which  was  emphasized  by  that  distin¬ 
guished  American  citizen,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  put  that  doctrine  in  the 
following  language: 

“In  a  Republic  such  as  ours  the  only 


safety  is  to  stand  neither  for  nor 
against  any  man  because  he  is  rich  or 
because  he  is  poor,  because  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  one  occupation  or  another, 
because  he  works  with  his  brains  or 
because  he  works  with  his  hands.  We 
must  treat  each  man  on  his  worth  and 
merit  as  a  man.  We  must  see  that 
each  is  given  a  square  deal,  because 
he  is  entitled  to  no  more  and  should 
receive  no  less. 

“We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  is 
the  worst  enemy  of  this  country  who 
would  strive  to  separate  its  people 
along  the  lines  of  section  against  sec¬ 
tion,  of  creed  against  creed,  or  of  class 
against  class.” 

Food  Control  Officials  Must  Grow 

On  the  matter  of  ability,  food  con- 
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trol  officials  entering  upon  their  offi¬ 
cial  duties  are  expected  to  grow  rather 
than  to  just  swell  up.  According  to 
William  Penn,  “he  that  understands 
not  his  employment,  whatever  else  he 
knows,  must  be  unfit  for  it,  and  the 
public  suffers  by  his  inexpertness.”  A 
food  official  once  remarked  in  my  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  felt  very  incompetent  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  He 
had  not  had  time  to  get  more  than  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  different  kinds  of  indus¬ 
tries  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
supervise.  He  was,  he  said,  like  a 
Geoi'gia  fish  pond,  covering  the  whole 
world  and  not  knee  deep  anywhere.  It 
is  a  big  job  for  anyone  to  learn  what 
it  is  necessary  for  a  food  official  to 
know  about  these  numerous  industries. 
The  more  he  knows  about  them  and 
about  the  men  who  are  running  them, 
the  saner  he  will  be  in  his  evaluation 
of  business  men  and  the  less  bureau¬ 
cratic  he  will  be  in  his  administration 
of  the  laws. 

The  growth  of  officials  will  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  co-operation  between 
them  and  the  trade  as  well  as  between 
each  other.  The  trade  expects  officials 
to  meet  it  halfway.  When  such  co¬ 
operation  gets  under  good  headway  it 
will  soon  be  learned  that  officials  are 
not  the  only  citizens  rendering  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  trade  is  rendering  just 
about  as  valuable  a  public  service  as 
that  which  public  officials  in  any  capac¬ 
ity  are  rendering.  Those  who  sow  and 
reap,  manufacture  and  sell,  are  just 
about  as  important  units  in  a  body 
politic  as  those  who  are  employed  by 
the  State,  especially  so  in  this  age  of 
a  very  great  division  of  labor. 

Food  Officials  Today  Take  Broader 
View  of  Duty 

It  is  not  enough  that  food  control 
officials  know  the  composition  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  the  manufacturing  processes 
used  in  their  preparation  for  market 
and  for  consumption.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  know  the  nomenclature,  tech¬ 
nical  and  current,  used  in  their  identi¬ 
fication.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
know  the  particular  laws  that  they 
have  to  enforce.  These  requirements 
of  them  are  matters  of  course.  There 
was  a  time,  however,  when  a  food  of¬ 
ficial  felt  that  he  had  performed  his 
whole  duty  whenever  he  had  driven  a 
carload  of  adulterated  foodstuffs  out 
of  his  own  state  or  district  regardless 
of  how'  many  American  citizens  in 
other  jurisdictions  were  injured  or  de¬ 
frauded  in  it.  There  was  a  time  when 
an  official  who  had  discovered  that  a 
particular  dairy  was  the  source  of  a 
diphtheria  epidemic  would  stop  the 
sale  of  the  milk  in  his  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  consider  it  none  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  where  such  milk  went  or  whose 
lives  it  endangered  outside  of  his  own 
bailiwick.  But  a  broader  conception 
of  his  responsibility  now  obtains  and 
a  sane  official  knows  that  if  he  helps 
his  neighbor  official  to  protect  his 
neighbor’s  tribe  he  may  in  turn  receive 


A  Practical  Suggestion  for  Re¬ 
medying  Tangle  of  Food 
Regulations 

S.  ABBOTT,  secretary  of  the 
*  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufac¬ 
turers,  himself  once  a  food  control 
official,  made  a  practical  suggestion 
to  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  as 
to  arriving  at  some  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  conflicting  tan¬ 
gle  of  food  laws  and  regulations. 

He  suggests  that  every  important 
group  of  food  producers  present  a 
brief  on  the  “conflicting  and  useless 
phases  of  law  and  regulations  that 
work  an  actual,  not  a  theoretical 
hardship,  on  industry  without  any 
consequent  protection  whatever  to 
the  consumer  or  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Then,  says  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
food  control  officials  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  such  conflict¬ 
ing  laws  and  recommend  a  remedy. 

—THE  EDITOR.' 


help  from  his  neighbor  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  tribe. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
difficulties  and  requirements  of  mar¬ 
keting  foodstuffs  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  entire  country  is 
highly  important  to  those  who  want 
to  administer  laws  with  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  and  with 
justice  as  well  as  with  vigor.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  knowledge  of  laws 
and  regulations  could  be  illustrated  by 
almost  any  man  in  any  industry  in  this 
country.  You  will  of  course  excuse  me 
for  confining  my  illustrations  to  the 
oleomargarine  industry,  for  the  good 
reason  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which 
I  have  had  any  practical  and  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

There  are  many  State  and  Federal 
laws  relating  to  Ure  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  They  would 
make  a  volume.  And  the  regulations  for 
their  enforcement  would  make  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  There  is  the  Federal  oleo¬ 
margarine  law,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department. 
There  are  several  revenue  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  levying  and  the  collecting 
of  taxes,  affecting  it  and  administered 
by  the  same  bui’eau.  There  is  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Meat  Inspection  Act,  administered, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  There  is  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  same  de¬ 
partment.  There  are  the  oleomargarine 
laws  and  the  general  food  laws  of  each 
of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  (with  only  a  few  exceptions), 
administered  by  food,  dairy  and  drug 
officials. 

Some  of  these  oleomargarine  law's 
are  actually  administered  by  officials 
who  are  by  law  commissioned  and  di¬ 
rected  to  promote  the  development  of 


industries  in  competition  with  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry.  More  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
tured  is  now  packed  in  cartons.  The 
labels  of  every  one  of  these  cartons 
have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Every  one  that  is 
used  for  packing  oleomargarine  con¬ 
taining  any  animal  fat  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  and  bears  the  legend,  “U.  S.  In¬ 
spected  and  Passed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,”  which  means  that 
every  ingredient  of  the  product  as  well 
as  the  buildings  in  which  the  product 
is  made  comes  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Oleomargarine  Rigidly  Controlled 

If  a  margarin  manufacturer  does  not 
do  what  either  one  of  these  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  tells  him  to  do,  the  bu¬ 
reau  can  close  up  his  factory  without 
a  trial  by  a  judge  or  a  jury.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  requires  of 
wholesale  dealers  in  and  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine  a  report  of  what 
amounts  to  a  copy  of  the  invoice  of 
each  and  every  shipment  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  manufactured  or  sold  by  them, 
that  is,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consignee  and  the  quantity  shipped. 
The  Federal  Government  in  other 
words  controls  the  manufacturing  and 
labeling  of  oleomargarine  and  follows 
it  right  down  to  the  small  retailer  who 
is  also  under  license  and  consequent 
rigid  control.  The  Federal  Government 
even  requires  manufacturers  to  report 
monthly  the  kinds  and  the  quantities 
of  the  several  ingredients  used  in 
making  the  product. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  no  sign 
or  device  or  word  can  be  put  on  a 
shipping  case  of  oleomargarine  unless 
the  word  oleomargarine  appears  un¬ 
derneath  it.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
put  the  word  oleomargarine  above  it, 
or  to  the  left  of  it,  or  to  the  right  of 
it.  If  we  put  the  word  oleomargarine 
underneath  it,  we  are,  under  certain 
circumstances,  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  to  print  other 
matter  with  it.  By  the  time  we  comply 
with  all  of  the  regulations  concerning 
it,  it  would  be  just  about  as  visible  as 
a  black  cat  in  a  midnight  storm.  Again, 
not  a  single  pound  of  oleomargarine 
can  be  removed  from  a  shipping  case 
except  and  until  it  is  sold  and  ready 
to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  The 
dealer  will  not  put  the  whole  case  into 
a  small  refrigerator  to  protect  the 
goods.  He  is  not  allowed  to  take  out 
the  unit  carton  packages  as  he  does 
butter  packages  and  put  them  into  the 
ice  box.  So  he  either  will  not  handle 
oleomargarine  or  he  lets  it  stay  out  on 
the  counter  with  the  crackers.  The 
margarin  industry  is  on  record  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  retail  package,  and  no  other, 
sealed  with  a  revenue  stamp  so  that 
this  difficulty  of  marketing  can  be  ob¬ 
viated.  But  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  committee  of  Congress  to  give 
us  even  a  hearing  for  such  relief. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  required  retail  dealers  in  oleo- 
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margarine  to  put  the  word  oleomar¬ 
garine,  the  net  weight,  and  .the  name 
and  address  of  the  retail  dealer  on  the 
paper  bag  or  on  the  sheet  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  used  by  the  dealer  for 
wrapping  oleomargarine  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  was  so  even  in  cases  of 
prints  of  margarin  in  cartons,  which 
cartons  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  now  requires  and  always  has  re¬ 
quired  to  bear  a  statement  of  the  net 
weight  and  the  word  oleomargarine. 
Such  a  duplication  of  statements  was 
clearly  an  unnecessary  and  trouble¬ 
some  expense.  It  cost  the  margarin 
industry  $50,000  or  $60,000  per  annum, 
and  did  not  help  anybody  but  the  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  manufacturers.  Three 
States  still  have  the  requirement,  but 
it  has  been  abolished  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Contradictory  State  Margarin  Laws 

The  State  of  Iowa  says  we  must  la¬ 
bel  oleomargarine  with  the  words,  “A 
substitute  for  butter.”  Minnesota,  next 
door  has  made  such  a  label  unlawful 
in  its  confines.  You  can  imagine  how 
difficult  or  annoying  it  is  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  in  oleomargarine  in  Keo¬ 
kuk  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  both 
States.  If  by  chance  a  careless  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  ships  the  wrong  package 
into  one  of  these  States,  a  dealer  is 
prosecuted  and  convicted  and  branded 
as  a  bad  citizen  and  every  dairy  jour¬ 
nal  in  the  land  features  the  case  as  an 
indication  of  what  a  bad  set  we  are. 

The  oleomargarine  industry  is  even 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  some  states 
from  telling  what  oleomargarine  is. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  pound  of  oleomargarine  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  country  but  what  milk,  or 
skimmed  milk,  or  butter  or  two  of 
these  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  wholesome 
edible  fats  and  oils  are  used  in  its 
manufacture,  some  states  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  advertise  this  fact.  We  have 
actually  been  prosecuted  for  using  the 
word  “churned”  in  advertising  our 
product,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  put  ripened  milk  and  fats  and  oils 
in  a  sure  enough  cow  churn  and  turn 
the  churn  until  the  mixture  is  what  is 
called  oleomargarine.  The’  laws  do 
not  provide  that  we  shall  not  use  such 
terms  in  a  way  that  is  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing.  That  would  be  a  perfectly  proper 
provision.  They  provide  that  we  shall 
not  use  them  in  any  manner.  One  of 
the  states  that  has  such  a  law  has 
another  law  requiring  us  to  name  the 
ingredients  on  the  label  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine.  If  we  comply  with  one  of  these 
laws  we  violate  the  other  and  are  ad¬ 
vertised  as  crooks. 

If  everything  were  put  on  a  package 
of  oleomargarine  that  is  required  by 
the  various  States  and  by  the  Federal 
Government,  you  could  not  tell  it  from 
a  Chinese  rebus.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  margarin  manufacturer  doing 
business  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
to  use  a  standard  container. 

Food  Officials  Wield  Powerful  Influence 

But  what  is  the  answer  and  what 
have  food  control  officials  to  do  with 
these  conditions?  On  the  theory  as 


set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper 
that  officials  are  able,  honest,  and  im¬ 
partial,  that  they  do  not  represent  any 
class  or  creed  or  sect,  that  they  give 
every  man  a  square  deal,  that  they  do 
not  oppress  a  legalized  industry  help¬ 
ing  to  market  agricultural  products  in 
a  palatable  and  wholesome  form,  they 
should  have  and  do  have  much  to  do 
with  such  laws  and  regulations,  not 
only  as  they  affect  the  oleomargarine 
industry  but  as  they  affect  every  other 
food  industry  in  this  country.  In  many 
places  food  officials  have  actually  and 
properly  drafted  some  good  and  whole¬ 
some  bills  that  have  been  enacted  into 
law  on  their  recommendations.  Their 
counsel  is  always  desired  and  earnestly 
sought  by  lawmakers,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral,  in  all  matters  relating  to  food 
control.  They  and  those  who  have 
gone  before  them  are  responsible  for 
many  of  these  laws  and  regulations. 
And  they  will  continue  to  wield,  and 
very  properly  so,  a  powerful  influence 
in  this  particular  field. 

Co-operation  Necessary  Between  Offi¬ 
cials  and  Trade 

The  important  question  to  the  trade 
is,  “How  can  these  laws  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  their  enforcement  be  made 
effective  and  uniform,  or  at  least  un¬ 
conflicting?”  In  my  humble  opinion 
there  is  but  one  answer.  I  have  given 
it  and  repeated  it  so  often,  as  an  offi¬ 
cial  and  as  a  member  of  the  “Third 
House,”  that  I  hesitate  to  do  so  again. 
It  is  “cooperation  between  food  con¬ 
trol  officials  and  the  trade.”  And  1 
know  of  but  one  way  for  these 
two  groups  to  begin  functioning  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  such  a  goal.  You 
can  invite  the  trade  associations  of 
all  or  of  the  important  food  industries 
of  this  country  to  prepare  briefs  for 
you  on  the  “Difficulties  of  Complying 
with  the  Food  Laws  of  This  Country.” 
Ask  them  to  write  such  briefs  in  plain 
language,  pointing  out  comprehensive¬ 
ly,  as  I  have  tried  to  do  very  briefly 
for  illustration,  the  conflicting  and  use¬ 
less  phases  of  law  and  regulations  that 
work  an  actual,  not  a  theoretical  hard¬ 
ship,  on  industry  without  any  conse¬ 
quent  protection  whatever  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  to  the  Government.  Then 
appoint  appropriate  committees  of 
your  fellow  officials  to  study  such 
briefs  and  report  back  to  you  their 
findings  with  their  recommendations. 
The  industries  can  publish  such  re¬ 
ports  if  you  cannot  and  make  them  a 
part  of  the  literature  on  this  great 
problem  of  food  control.  Information 
of  this  nature  would  appear  to  be  most 
valuable  to  you  and  to  your  successors 
in  office  when  your  counsel  is  sought 
by  lawmakers  and  when  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  up  your  own  administrative  regu¬ 
lations. 

Such  a  procedure  would  undoubtedly 
bring  about  such  uniformity  with  a 
consequent  increased  efficiency  in  the 
regulation  of  those  industries  engaged 
in  marketing  foodstuffs  that  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States. 

While  it  may  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  do  so  in  this  sort  of  paper,  I 


want  to  make  one  specific  recommend¬ 
ation  of  a  policy  which  I  think  food 
control  officials  should  adopt  more 
generally.  I  refer  to  the  policy  of 
approving  labels  of  foodstuffs.  There 
are  the  usual  pros  and  cons  on  this 
subject.  But  it  would  appear  to  me 
from  my  “Third  House”  experience 
that  the  pros  are  more  weighty  than 
the  cons.  It  does  not  help  trade  and 
it  does  not  increase  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  official  efficiency  for  an  offi¬ 
cial  to  write  as  follows  back  to  an  hon¬ 
est  man  in  trade  who  has  earnestly 
sought  information  as  to  the  legality  of 
a  certain  label  in  a  certain  State: 

“Your  recent  letter  asking  if  your 
label  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
law  of  this  State  has  been  received. 
In  reply  to  the  same,  I  beg  to  enclose 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  law.”  If  the 
law  sent  back  were  the  only  law  and 
if  it  were  so  stated,  it  would  not  be 
so  bad.  But  it  frequently  happens  that 
it  is  not  the  only  law  governing  the 
product  in  question.  And  some  bulle¬ 
tins  of  laws  are  so  printed  that  one 
cannot  tell  a  section  of  the  law  from 
a  section  of  the  regulations  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  with  a 
more  just  or  philosophic  paragraph 
than  that  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  some¬ 
time  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  follows: 

“The  most  important  thing  the  food 
producer  expects  from  the  food  con¬ 
trol  official  is  a  fair  deal,  that  is  to 
say  that  all  should  be  treated  alike. 
This  means  more  than  merely  that  the 
food  control  official  must  be  honest.  It 
means  that  he  must  be  vigilant  so  as 
not  to  be  made  a  catspaw  by  one  side 
of  a  trade  controversy.  He  should, 
therefore,  never  make  a  decision  fa¬ 
vored  by  one  group  of  the  trade  until 
after  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  judgment  on  the  proposed 
decision  from  all  the  other  interested 
groups.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he 
should  make  no  sudden  decisions.  It 
is  important  for  him  to  give  everyone 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Once  he 
has  decided  what  the  proper  decision 
is  under  any  given  set  of  circum¬ 
stances,  he  should  make  the  decision 
known  in  such  a  way  that  all  branches 
of  the  industry  receive  it  simultaneous¬ 
ly  and  that  no  one  through  premature 
knowledge  has  an  advantage.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  arrange  that  de¬ 
cisions  go  into  effect  after  due  warn¬ 
ing  and  in  a  manner  which  will  cause 
no  economic  waste.  This  matter  of 
economic  waste  he  should  always  have 
in  mind.  Economic  waste  is  always  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  consumer.  In  making  a 
decision  that  changes  an  old  establish¬ 
ed  practice,  he  should  consider  not 
merely  the  absolute  abstract  justice  of 
the  proposed  change  but  also  its  eco¬ 
nomic  effect.  Sometimes  the  economic 
effect  of  a  decision  may  be  so  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  consumer  that  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  it  would  not 
be  to  the  public  interest  to  forego  a 
given  more  or  less  technical  reform.” 


Suggests  Legal  Curb  on  Food  Advertising 

Cleveland  Health  Official  Declares  Statements  Are  Published  Which 

Present  Laws  Do  Not  Reach 

By  HAROLD  J.  KNAPP,  M.D. 

Chief  Diagnostician  of  Municipal  Laboratories,  Cleveland 


THE  aim  of  any  intelligent  vfood 
and  drug  administration  should 
be  to  secure  safe  commodities  for 
public  ,  consumption  at  reasonable  cost. 
It  is  well  established  fact  that  these 
commodities  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  potentially  causative  factors  of 
disease.  In  order,  therefore,  that  such 
an  agency  may  fulfill  its  function,  it 
is  necessary  that  intelligent  and  fre¬ 
quent  inspection  of  all  establishments 
handling  such  products  be  made. 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  efficient 
administration  is  primarily  one  of  in¬ 
spection.  Inspections  must  be  frequent 
and  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  volume 
distribution  and  relative  importance  of 
the  respective  food  or  drug  to  the  hu¬ 
man  being.  If  this  premise  is  tenable, 
it  is  patent  that  in  any  health  admin¬ 
istration  where  the  budget  is  not  limit¬ 
less,  efforts  must  be  concentrated  on 
places  of  production  in  the  order  of 
relative  importance. 

The  greatest  defects  in  food  and  drug 
administration  as  carried  on  at  the 
present  time,  lie  in  intrastate  inad¬ 
equacy,  this  inadequacy  is  especially 
noticable  in  the  municipality.  Some 
explanations  of  this  apparent  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  food  and  drug  administration 
should  be  forthcoming  and  may  be  tab¬ 
ulated  as  follows: 

1.  This  problem  is  not  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  health  measure  and  fre¬ 
quently  technical  violations  are  corrected 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  true 
health  aspect  of  the  case. 

2.  Many  States  and  cities  provide  an 
altogether  inadequate  budget  for  the 
proper  administration  of  such  a  problem. 

3.  Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  in 
the  past,  upon  chemical  findings  when 
the  sanitary  and  bacteriological  findings 
have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

4.  States  and  municipalities  exercise 
little  or  no  control  over  the  advertising 
■of  merchandise  of  this  sort,  except  such 
advertising  as  may  be  present  upon  car¬ 
ton  or  label. 

5.  License  laws  with  power  of  revoca¬ 
tion  over  food  and  drug  handlers  are  in 
force,  in  but  few  localities. 

6.  In  most  communities  technical  and 
inspectional  work  have  not  been  closely 
correlated,  resulting  in  disjointed  and  in¬ 
efficient  enforcement. 

Possible  Remedies  Suggested 
Since  defects  in  present  enforcement 
systems  have  been  pointed  out,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  subject  constructively  and  to  point 
out  possible  remedies. 

In  consideration  of  the  first  defect, 
especial  emphasis  should  be  made  upon 
importance  of  the  subordination  of 
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every  municipal  food  and  drug  admin¬ 
istration  to  the  local  health  depart¬ 
ment.  Health  departments  should  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  this  end  of 
the  work  and  see  that  sufficient  appro¬ 
priation  is  delegated  for  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  food  and  drug  problems. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  taking 
as  a  unit  a  city  of  one  million  popula¬ 
tion  and  allowing  the  reasonable  sum 
of  seventy-five  cents  per  capita  for 
health  administration,  twenty  ctr.its 
per  capita  should  be  set  aside  for  la¬ 
boratory  and  inspectional  work.  If  such 
a  budget  be  allowed,  the  sum  set  aside, 
should  be  ample  for  proper  food  and 
drug  administration  and  included  in 
twenty  cents.  Take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  city  for  other  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  work  such  as  laboratories 
would  be  called  upon  to  perform,  These 
statements  manifestly  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  a  central  system 
of  laboratories  is  to  be  instituted 
and  that  such  laboratories  are  to 
be  subservient  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  that  the  laboratories 
will  perform  other  work  in  addition 
to  food  and  drug  control.  It  may  be 
stated  that  at  the  present  time,  some 
cities  have  instituted  such  a  system  of 
central  laboratories  and  have  found 


the  system  not  only  economical,  but 
also  highly  effective. 

As  to  the  second  statement,  that 
most  States  and  cities  have  inadequate 
appropriations  for  the  administration 
of  this  problem,  little  further  explana¬ 
tion  is  needed.  Generally  speaking, 
most  of  the  larger  cities,  aided  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus,  such  as  the  Bureaus 
of  Chemistry  and  Animal  Industries 
have  greatly  improved  their  meat  and 
dairy  inspection  and  such  work  is  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  As  to  milk  inspection, 
however,  much  further  improvement  is 
needed  and  as  yet  the  field  of  general 
food  and  drug  administration  is  largely 
untouched.  The  explanation  of  this 
seeming  neglect  is  scanty  budget. 

As  to  the  third  statement,  that  too 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
purely  technical  findings  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  neglect  of  the  sanitary  and 
bacteriological  facts,  the  explanation 
may  be  made  in  a  few  words:  Absence 
of  existing  bacteriological  standards, 
coupled  with  neglect  on  the  part  of 
health  agencies  to  properly  educate 
courts  and  people  as  to  the  true 
facts  and  importance  of  these 
facts.  If  such  statements  be  cor¬ 
rect,  manifestly,  the  efforts  of  any  food 
and  drug  administration  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  proper  education  of 
courts  and  until  such  propaganda  is 
fulfilled,  technical  standards  must  be 
the  basis  for  enforcement.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer,  food  administration 
in  the  near  future  will  be  based  prim¬ 
arily  upon  sanitary  and  bacteriological 
findings.  Before  enforcement  based 
on  such  standards  can  be  undertaken, 
intelligent  regulations  and  standards 
must  be  drawn  up. 

Uniform  Standards  Desirable 

In  the  proposed  adoption  of  stan¬ 
dards  based  upon  bacteriological  find¬ 
ings,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
should  be  a  great  aid,  since  the  policy 
of  this  bureau  for  several  years  has 
been  to  set  the  pace  in  food  and  drug 
investigation.  In  any  proposed  stand¬ 
ard  adoption,  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  the 
watch-word,  since  by  all  means,  uni¬ 
form  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
standards  are  not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary  for  concerted  and  efficient 
administration.  For  investigational 
work  with  the  end  in  view  of  new 
standards,  in  most  instances,  munici¬ 
palities  must  depend  upon  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  set  the  pace,  since  municipal 
work  is  intensive  and  appropriations 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  Federal 
and  State  policies  are  extensive  and 
these  agencies  should  set  the  pace,  in 
the  adoption  of  new  standards  and 
regulations. 

As  a  final  word  on  the  subject  of 
technical  versus  bacteriological  find¬ 
ings,  it  may  be  stated  that  most  en¬ 
forcement  officials  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  timorous  in  the  enforcement 
of  bacteriological  standards  which  are 
already  in  existence,  thus  relegating 
such  standards  to  the  status  of  dead- 
letter  regulations. 

The  fourth  statement,  that  in  tiie  past 
States  and  municipalities  have  exer¬ 
cised  little  or  no  control  over  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  food  and  drugs  cannot  be 
logically  contradicated.  Advertise¬ 
ment  by  newspaper,  magazine  or  word 
to  mouth,  has  always  been  an  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  mer¬ 
chandiser.  Advertising  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds  is  not  only  legitimate 
but  also  necessary  to  the  life  of  any 
business.  We  as  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  should  not  interfere  with  or  ham¬ 
per  legitimate  business,  but  should  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  diligence  in  the 
proper  regulation  of  any  activity  which 
has  such  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  health  of  the  community. 

The  Nostrum  Advertising  Evil 

A  consideration  of  the  nostrum  ad¬ 
vertising  evil,  is  especially  important 
at  this  time.  Up-to-date  health  admin¬ 
istrations  provide  elaborate  facilities 
for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  the  defeat  of  their  main  pro¬ 
ject,  the  conversation  of  health*  which 
is  vitally  attacked  when  they  counten¬ 
ance  the  unregulated  advertising  and 
sale  of  the  nostrum.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  also  largely  responsible  for 
this  situation,  since  it  has  never  taken 
a  stand  against  self-medication  and 
ignores  the  drug  department  of  the 
cross-road  store. 

From  the  economic  and  human  wel¬ 
fare  stand-point,  much  evil  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  sale  of  worth¬ 
less  nostrums.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
expended  by  the  American  public  an¬ 
nually  for  the  nostrum.  It  is  evident 
that  a  still  greater  potential  sum  is 
squandered  in  idleness  consequent  to 
the  useless  waiting  for  cures  and  finally 
many  valuable  lives  are  shortened  be¬ 
cause  of  ill-advised,  dependence  on  pro¬ 
prietary  preparations  instead  of  scien¬ 
tific  treatment. 

Foods  May  Be  Wrongfully  Advertised. 

In  a  lesser  degree  foods  may  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  menace 
the  welfare  c£  the  community. 


The  present  Federal  foods  and  drugs 
act  is  adequate  as  to  admiration  and 
misbranding  and  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  should  be  commended  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  law  enforcement  in  the  past  few 
years.  This  bureau,  however,  can  con¬ 
trol  interstate  commerce  only,  but  not 
advertising,  especially  that  form  which 
is  limited  to  municipal  and  intra-state 
commerce.  The  present  Federal  system 
of  law  enforcement  consists  in  the 
investigation  of,  seizure  and  forced  cor¬ 
rection  of  adulteration  or  misbranding 
and  in  many  cases  the  imposition  of  a 
fine.  The  violator  of  Federal  laws  is 
then  permitted  to  relabel  goods  and  to 
furnish  a  bond  for  the  execution  of  the 
same,  but,  no  penalty  can  be  attached 
for  fraudulent  advertising  other  than 
that  appearing  upon  label  or  carton.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  most  po¬ 
tent  means  of  sale  still  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  violator,  namely,  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  for  States  and  municipalities  to 
draw  up  laws  which  may  adequately 
control  this  situation.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested  that  all  State  and  municipal 
food  and  drug  codes  have  incorporated 
in  them  advertising  laws,  with  sections 
devoted  to  misbranding  matters  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  sections  should  be 
charged  to  State  departments  of 
Health  or  Agriculture  and  local  health 
agencies. 

Having  charged  the  enforcement  of 
such  advertising  sections  to  the  agencies 
mentioned  above,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  legislation  amending  food  and 
drug  laws  in  such  a  way  that  such 
newspaper  or  magazine  misrepresen¬ 
tation  may  be  considered  in  court  as 
label  misbranding.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  at  this  time,  health  agen¬ 
cies  have  no  control  over  advertising 
misbranding,  except  as  may  be  carried 
on  by  cooperation  between  the  adver¬ 
tising  interests  and  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  advertising 
legislation  to  be  effective  should  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  enable  the  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  mails  of  any  publica¬ 
tion  bearing  advertisements  of  products 
which  have  already  been  indicated.  The 
constitutionality  of  such  a  measure 
might  be  questioned,  nevertheless,  ef¬ 
forts  towards  such  legislation  should 
be  made,  since  experience  of  the  past 
has  shown  that  indictments  have  not 
always  meant  vigorous  prosecution  and 
trials  have  often  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

It  should  be  emphasized  further  that 
health  agencies  in  the  past,  have  been 
rather  negligent  of  their  opportunities 
in  their  control  of  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing.  No  earnest  effort  at  cooperation 
with  advertising  interests  and  better 


business  commissions  has  made  in  the 
attempt  at  exclusion  of  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  from  high  class  publications. 
Much  good  could  be  accomplished  even 
without  the  aid  of  laws,  if  enforcement 
agencies  realized  possibilities  along  the 
line  of  intelligent  cooperation  and  in- 
structve  criticism. 

Municipal  License  System 

The  fifth  statement  emphasizes  the 
need  of  an  effective  municipal  license 
system  or  food  and  drug  handling.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  purpose  of  a  license  from 
the  health  standpoint,  is  to  insure 
sanitary  control  over  an  establishment. 
If  a  license  system  is  to  be  effective 
the  power  of  revocation  of  such  license 
must  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  health  ad¬ 
ministration.  A  local  license  system 
or  pharmacies  and  drug  handlers  is 
especially  important,  since  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  itinerant  vendor 
of  such  merchandise  be  controlled.  In 
addition  to  the  licensing  of  establish¬ 
ments,  control  of  both  persons  and 
preparations  is  imperative. 

All  food  handlers  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  physical  examination  and 
any  person  afflicted  with  communicable 
disease  excluded  from  employment. 
This  regulation  is  manifestly  a  health 
measure. 

Manufacturers  of  proprietary  drugs 
should  be  required  to  register  with 
State  or  local  enforcement  agencies, 
formulae,  carton,  label  and  proposed 
advertising  copy,  before  their  prepara¬ 
tions  be  placed  upon  the  market  for 
sale.  At  the  present  time,  two  cities 
have  regulations  of  this  sort. 

The  sixth  statement,  emphasizes  that 
in  municipal  control,  useless  duplica¬ 
tion  of  work,  especially  along  inspec- 
tional  lines  may  be  avoided,  provided 
technical  and  inspectional  work  are  in¬ 
corporated  under  one  bureau  in  charge 
of  officials  possessing  technical  train¬ 
ing.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system 
are  obvious:  First,  both  inspector  and 
analyst  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  any  particular  problem: 
Second,  Inspectors  may  be  better 
trailed  because  of  intimate  contact 
with  the  laboratory  and  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  technically  trained  men:  Third, 
the  official  in  charge  of  food  and  drug 
administration  may  administer  prob¬ 
lems  more  intelligently  being  in  contact 
with  all  phases  of  the  work. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  in  addition  to  previously  suggested 
improvements,  municipal  food  and  drug 
control  should  be  based  upon  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Federal,  State  and  munici¬ 
pal  agencies,  since  it  is  only  by  coop¬ 
erative  efforts  that  we  may  be  able  to 
effectively  control  and  regulate  this 
problem. 


Other  papers  read  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  will  appear  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 


EDITORIAL 


The  Dairy  Record  Approves  Stand  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  hood  Journal 

HE  Editor  extends  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  valued  con¬ 
temporary,  “The  Dairy  Record,”  for  its  recent  backing 
up  of  The  American  Food  Journal  in  its  attempt  to  temper 
the  extravagant  language  of  some  of  our  food  advertising 
with  sound  knowledge  and  common  sense. 

The  admirable  editorial  of  “The  Dairy  Record”  is  worth 
quoting: 

“We  have  felt  that  the  dairy  industry  was  placing  too 
much  stress  on  the  vitamine  proposition  and  not  enough  on 
the  general  food  value  of  milk.  We  do  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  great  discoveries  which  have  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  we  do  feel  that  the  industry  should 
not  base  all  its  arguments  for  the  use  of  dairy  products 
upon  the  presence  of  these  little-known  substances  in  but- 
terfat. 

“To  harp  constantly  upon  vitamines  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  merits  of  milk  and  its  products  is  both  dangerous  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  dangerous  because  there  is  so  little  exact 
knowledge  of  them,  and  scientific  opinion  is  at  such  variance 
regarding  their  functions  ad  habitat,  that  the  consuming- 
public  is  liable  to  become  confused  by  the  maze  of  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  and  relegate  the  whole  subject  to  the  limbo  of 
scientific  buncombe.  Or,  some  day,  some  bright  young  man 
is  going  to  announce  that  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  Solu¬ 
ble  A,  B  and  C,  and  throw  in  X,  Y  and  Z  for  good  measure, 
and  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  sell  them,  in  neatly  labeled 
capsules,  to  oleomargarine  manufacturers  in  car  lots. 

“It  is  unnecessary,  because  no  other  food  possesses  the 
balance,  the  palatibility  and  the  digestibility  to  the  same 
degree  as  milk.  No  other  edible  fat  can  rank  with  butter- 
fat  as  good  for  the  human  body.  The  proteins,  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  the  mineral  salts  of  dairy  products  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  especially  by  nature  as  food  for  the 
human  race. 

“No  man  would  care  to  live  solely  on  milk,  perfect  food 
though  it  may  be.  Most  of  us  consider  meats,  vegetables 
and  fruits  a  necessary  part  of  our  diet.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  have  somehow  half  way  given  the  impression  that  we, 
as  an  industry,  are  antagonistic  to  the  use  of  meat.  The 
idea  is  ridiculous,  of  course.  We  know  that  too  much  meat 
and  not  enough  dairy  products  appear  on  the  average  man’s 
table,  but  there  is  no  desire  to  remove  it  entirely  from  the 
diet. 

“The  dairy  industry  can  well  take  a  sane  attitude  toward 
the  propagation  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  sa  foods.  There  is  no  need  either  to  stress  certain  merits 
of  these  foods  to  the  exclusion  of  others  or  to  oppose  the 
use  of  any  food  appearing  in  the  average  diet.” 

A  few  more  utterances  like  the  above  and  we  shall  be  sev¬ 
eral  steps  further  on  our  way  to  sound  cooperation  and  im¬ 
proved  nutrition. 

"'Morally  Wrong,”  Says  Newspaper  of  Filled  Milk 

Legislation 

'J'HE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  has  so  often  pointed 
out  the  iniquities  of  legislation  against  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  filled  milk  that  this  time  it  begs  leave  to 
quote  what  another  publication  says,  a  daily  newspaper,  if 
you  please,  which  ordinarily  is  not  expected  to  have  such 
keen  insight  into  a  trade  problem  as  is  shown  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  in  an  editorial  headed,  “Morally 
Wrong,”  which  it  published  on  September  21.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Wisconsin  has  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  “filled  milk.”  While  the  bill  was  pending  it  was 
declared  that  it  was  designed  to  prevent  imposition  upon 
consumers.  Whole  milk,  it  was  argued,  is  better  food  than 
“filled  milk.”  Therefore,  the  public  should  be  protected 
against  those  who  would  sell  the  inferior  food. 


The  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers,  or  some  of  them,  now  are 
eating  oleomargarine.  It  is  not  considered  superior  to  but¬ 
ter  in  flavor  or  in  nutritive  value.  But,  like  filled  milk,  it 
is  food  and  it  is  harmless.  Dairy  farmers  have  a  right  to 
eat  it,  for  economy’s  sake,  as  they  have  a  right  to  eat  cheese 
which  sells  for  35  cents  a  pound,  declining  to  buy  cheese 
which  sells  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 

Of  course,  what  may  be  table  economy  may  prove  to  be 
false  economy  for  the  dairymen  because  it  injures  then- 
business. 

Says  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  a  prominent  Wisconsin  weekly: 

“It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  dairymen  who 
milk  cows  consume  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter. 
These  men  complain  of  the  low  prices  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  yet  they  are  doing  their  part  to  keep  them 
low  and  make  them  lower.  The  quantity  of  milk 
which  oleomargarine  replaces  amounts  to  about 
five  billion  pounds  equal  to  the  milk  of  900,000 
cows,  or  one-half  of  the  cow  population  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  This  five  billion  pounds  of  milk  is  sufficient  to 
materially  depress  the  prices  of  all  dairy  products. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the  reasoning-  of  the 
dairy  farmers  who  consume  oleomargarine.  They 
say  to  the  public  through  their  actions,  that  dairy 
products  are  too  high  in  price  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  eat  them.  Their  practise  recommends  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  condemns  their  own  products.  If  the 
man  who  produces  dairy  products  does  not  eat  them 
freely,  how  can  he  expect  the  consumer  in  the  city 
to  purchase  them?” 

The  oleo-eating  dairyman  might  reply  that  Japanese  rice 
growers  in  many  instances  sell  high-grade  rice  and  buy  a 
lower  grade  to  eat;  that  the  Kentucky  horse  breeder  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  saddlers  and  harness  horses  often  sold  horses 
better  than  his  family  could  afford  to  ride  or  drive;  that  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor  of  a  dry  goods  store  does  not  always 
wear  the  most  expensive  goods  her  husband  sells;  that  the 
best  apples  produced  in  Virginia  are  sold  largely  in  England 
and  elsewhere  at  prices  Virginians  cannot  pay;  that  a  dairy¬ 
man  must  live  and  if  he  cannot  afford  milk  and  butter,  still 
he  must  live,  and  his  meager  table  budget  is  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  his  economics  not  his  fault. 

But  Wisconsin  dairymen  eat  oleomargarine  after  procur¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding  residents  of  Wisconsin 
cities  to  use  filled  milk.  They  wish,  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  to  compel  city  residents  to  be  liberal  buyers  of  milk 
while  the  producers  elect  not  to  eat  butter. 

The  filled  milk  prohibition  bill  was  morally  wrong.  It  was 
passed  through  the  immoral  influence  of  Wisconsin  dairy¬ 
men,  who  declare  it  criminal  to  sell  a  substitute  for  milk 
which  is  partly  milk  and  who  buy  a  substitute  for  butter 
which  is  not  partly  butter. 


Official  Control  Over  Food  Advertising  Suggested 

NDER  existing  laws,  States  and  municipalities  exert 
little  or  no  control  over  the  advertising  of  food  products, 
except  as  may  appear  upon  the  label.  Dr.  J.  Knapp,  chief 
diagnostician  of  laboratories,  Cleveland,  sees  the  need  of  new 
legislation  which  will  give  food  authorities  the  power  to  pass 
upon  printed  statements  regarding  foods  with  the  same  force 
as  if  the  statements  appeared  upon  the  label.  In  other 
words,  Dr.  Knapp’s  idea  is  that  no  statement  should  be  per¬ 
missible  in  advertising  that  would  be  misbranding  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  label  of  the  package. 

This  proposal  goes  a  step  further  in  food  control  than  any¬ 
thing  which  has  yet  been  done;  but  it  is  in  line  with  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  other  trades  for  the  passage  of 
“Truth  in  Fabric”  laws  which  would  prohibit,  for  example, 
the  advertising  of  a  garment  as  “all  wool”  if  in  reality  it 
was  part  cotton.  The  leading  advertising  publications  have 
for  years  advocated  the  passage  of  such  “honest  advertis¬ 
ing”  laws  and  a  movement  to  apply  the  same  control  over 
food  advertising  would  not  be  a  surprising  development. 
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Baking  Industry  Has  Own  Sanitary  Code 

Invites  Help  of  Food  Officials  in  Raising  Standards  of  Flour  Products 

to  Higher  Plane 

By  Dr.  H.  E.  BARNARD 

Director,  American  Institute  of  Baking;  Former  Food  Commissioner  of  Indiana 


WE  have  made  amazing  progress 
in  the  development  of  food  con¬ 
trol  legislation  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  I  well  remember  when  the  first 
sanitary  food  law  was  enacted,  when 
the  first  sanitary  inspectors  began  to 
study  the  adage,  “Many  foods  though 
chemically  pure  are  sanitarily  unfit  to 
eat.” 

Not  so  long  ago  the  concern  of  the 
food  manufacturer  ended  when  he 
placed  the  label  on  the  package  and 
sent  it  from  his  shop.  As  to  the 
methods  employed  in  getting  it  to  the 
table  of  the  producer  he  gave  little 
thought.  Candies,  bread,  prepai'ed 
foods  were  all  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt, 
to  swirling  air  currents,  flies,  mold 
contamination.  The  thirsty  traveler 
gave  little  heed  to  the  character  of  the 
water  he  sipped  from  the  common 
drinking  cup  and  little  thought  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  milk  his  chil¬ 
dren  drank.  The  important  question 
was,  “Is  the  butter  fat  content  of  the 
milk  above  the  legal  limit?  Is  the 
candy  colored  with  vegetable  dyes  or 
with  coal  tar  products  ?  Is  the  ham  in 
the  sandwich  or  the  sausage  and  Ham¬ 
burger  steak  preserved  with  borax  or 
treated  with  sodium  sulphite?” 

The  American  people  may  be  forever 
thankful  that  changing  conditions  have 
eliminated  from  officialdom  the  narrow- 
visioned  sleuths  whose  whole  existence 
was  concerned  in  the  suppression  of 
technical  law  violations  and  whose  vi¬ 
sion  never  canned  him  beyond  the 
Babcock  test  into  the  dairy  where  the 
milk  was  produced.  And  as  we  have 
grown  more  tolerant  in  interpreting 
and  in  enforcing  food  and  sanitary 
legislation  we  have  learned,  I  believe, 
that  the  difference  between  the  of¬ 
ficial  serving  the  State  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  manufacturer  serving  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  other  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
negligible. 

Food  Laws  Beneficial  to  Manufacturer 

There  is  no  food  law  on  the  statute 
book  which  is  not  directly  beneficial  to 
the  honest  manufacturer.  There  is  no 
sanitary  code  which  does  not  offer  the 
producer  and  distributor  of  foodstuffs 
helpful  assistance  in  carrying  on  his 
industry.  We  are  working  on  a  com¬ 
mon  ground,  for  a  common  purpose, 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  conven¬ 
tion  of  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  at  Kansas  City, 
October  3-6. 


that  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  food  of  the 
American  people  is  high  in  quality,  pro¬ 
duced  under  sanitary  conditions  by 
healthy  workmen  and  honestly  sold 
under  adequate  labels.  That  this  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  of 
the  manufacturers  may  be  carried  out 
is  the  only  reason,  I  take  it,  for  the 
passage  of  food  and  sanitary  laws  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  departments 
for  enforcing  legislation. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  fact,  therefore, 
that  every  action  taken  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  which  will  in  the  slighest  de¬ 
gree  tend  to  aid  the  inspector  at  his 
work  or  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory 
is  in  the  public  interest?  Is  not  this  the 
reason  why  one  food  industry  after  an¬ 
other  is  organizing  and  establishing 
its  own  research  laboratories  and  set¬ 
ting  up  its  own  sanitary  and  ethical 
codes  ?  And  do  not  these  evidences 
of  a  real  appreciation  of  responsibility 
to  the  consumer  presage  the  dawning 
of  an  era  when  legislation  will  be 
based  on  the  desires  of  industries  for 
constructive  guidance  rather  than  on 
any  need  for  protection  by  policing  and 
for  punishment  for  the  unscrupulous. 

Baking  Industry  Has  Own  Sanitary 
Code 

The  baking  industry  has,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  set  up  its  own  sanitary  code. 
This  code  has  met  with  the  heartiest 
approval  by  health  officials  and  sani¬ 
tarians.  Your  members  have  given 
generous  evidences  of  their  interest  in 
the  plans  of  the  baking  industry  to  set 
up  its  own  sanitary  ideals  and  to  scru¬ 
tinize  the  character  of  its  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  the  quality  of  its  finished  pro¬ 
duct  in  its  own  control  laboratories. 

The  fact  that  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  but  seven  have  declined  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Baking  and  the  American  Public 
Health  Sendee  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  baking  industry,  and  that  many 
health  and  food  departments  have  ren¬ 
dered  us  assistance  for  which  we  at 
this  time  publicly  acknowledge  our 
thanks,  is,  I  think,  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  desire  of  the  bakers 
of  this  country  to  set  up  and  maintain 
high  ideals  of  sanitation  and  service 
find  in  you  a  cordial  and  intelligent 
appreciation. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  may 
we  best  answer  your  query,  how  can  we 
help  you  ?  In  general,  the  baker  will 
aid  you  in  formulating  any  sanitary 
codes  which  will  eliminate  the  insani¬ 


tary  shop,  the  unclean  and  diseased 
worker,  the  unintelligent  proprietor, 
the  careless  and  untrained  employee. 
The  baking  industry,  charged  as  it  is 
with  the  responsibility  for  turning 
every  year  more  than  60,000,000  bar- 
i  els  of  flour  into  food  for  all  man¬ 
kind,  has  no  patience  with  that  part 
of  its  industry  which  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health  should  seek  some 
livelihood  not  concerned  with  food  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  baker  will  cooperate  with  you 
in  wiping  out  the  host  of  “just  as  good” 
—“substitutes  for  ‘s’ ’’—“imitations  of 
the  real  thing”  which  are  the  vexation 
of  every  buyer.  There  is  no  need  for 
cheap  materials  for  the  baker,  no  call 
for  phony  flavors,  misleading  colors, 
fillers  or  adulterants. 

The  American  Institute  of  Baking 
has  devised  a  plan  of  certifying  the 
virtue  of  goods  which  are  true  to  com¬ 
position  and  claims  as  set  forth  by 
manufacturers.  In  the  progress  of  this 
work  we  have  found  many  interesting 
things, — such  as  shortenings  filled  with 
glycerine  and  salt;  condensed  milk  low 
in  fat  content;  gluten  flours  largely 
devoid  of  gluten;  malt  sirups  far  be¬ 
low  their  declared  diastatic  value; 
flours  excessively  high  in  moisture  con¬ 
tent  (one  lot  of  six  samples  showing 
moisture  contents  in  excess  of  13.5  per 
cent  in  five  cases). 

Baking  Institute  Invites  Cooperation 

Our  work  cannot,  of  course,  produce 
all  the  results  we  hope  for  unless  your 
departments  find  it  possible  to  check 
up  and  punish  flagrant  violations.  We 
uige  such  action;  we  offer  our  assis¬ 
tance  in  any  movement  which  will  in¬ 
sure  the  baker  a  better  quality  of  raw 
doorway  so  honest  in  its  every  letter 
bread,  made  of  better  ingredients,  un¬ 
der  ideal  sanitary  conditions. 

The  day  may  come  when  we  shall 
have  our  own  corps  of  inspectors  and 
investigators,  just  as  we  have  our  own 
chemical  and  research  laboratories. 
But  until  that  time  may  we  not  hope 
for  the  cooperation  of  your  organiza¬ 
tions?  We  want  to  use  the  inspector, 
whose  salary  we  pay,  not  as  a  trouble 
hunter  but  as  an  assistant  in  build¬ 
ing  up  our  great  industry  to  evesn 
higher  levels  of  service.  And  we  want 
to  make  the  welcome  sign  over  our 
doorway  so  honest  in  its  every  letter 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  mere  job  for  you  to  come  into  the 
modern  bakery. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

A  Means  by  Which  the  Manufacturers,  Consumer,  Research  Worker 
and  Educator  May  Discuss  Their  Common  Problems 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


Food  Manufacturer  Can 

A  PROMINENT  physician  has  said 
that  if  we  could  make  people  eat 
properly  and  follow  rules  of  health, 

95  per  cent  of  the  illnesses  of  adults 
would  be  done  away.  To  educate  the 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
would  be  a  tremendous  task,  one  that 
would  take  years  to  accomplish  with 
our  present  means  of  enlightening  the 
public. 

The  Manufacturer  and  the  Consumer 

No  one  has  a  greater  opportunity 
for  educating  the  masses  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  food  habits  than  the 
manufacturers  through  the  system  of 
wide  advertising  used  by  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  manufacturer  gets 
his  return  in  increased  business. 

The  public,  as  it  rides  through  the 
country,  either  in  trains  or  automo¬ 
biles,  or  as  it  turns  the  pages  of  the 
monthly,  weekly  or  daily  magazines  or 
papers,  reads  of  the  foods  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  of  their  various  advantages. 

The  public  absorbs  scientific  truths 
and  decides  to  include  them  in  its  daily 
living.  The  layman  learns  that  he 
needs  energy,  that  he  needs  iron,  and 
that  he  needs  vitamines.  He  also 
reads  that  these  various  factors  may 
be  obtained  in  certain  foods.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  so-called  “facts” 
as  to  sources  of  these  necessary  foods 
constituents  are  not  always  reliable  or 
sane  but  the  results  prove  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of 
educating  masses  of  adults. 

The  Consumer  and  the  Research 
Worker 

If  the  public  is  deceived,  it  is  not 
for  long,  however.  The  research  work¬ 
er  soon  discovers  what  is  and  what  is 
not  scientifically  correct.  Then  the 
layman  gradually  learns  the  truth, 
and  discovers  which  manufacturers  are 
putting  out  the  best  product.  The 
layman  wants  to  buy  where  he  can  get 
the  best  retmn  for  his  money  and  a 
demand  creates  a  supply  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  goods.  Thus  the  consumer  con¬ 
trols  the  market  by  demanding  good 
quality  and  high  standards  in  food 
value  and  purity  of  product.  The  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  research  worker  help 
the  honest  manufacturer  while  |the 
honest  manufacturer  serves  the  public 
and  builds  up  an  ever  increasing  busi¬ 
ness. 


Render  Valuable  I 

By  LUCY  H.  GILLETT 


Lucy  H.  Gillett 


Editor’s  Note — Miss  Gillett,  author 
of  this  article,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  cooperation  in 
food  matters.  Her  training  has  meant 
association  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  the  field  and 
she  holds  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Miss  Gillett’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  equally  broad  as 
teacher  of  foods  in  the  grades  and  in 
college,  research  worker  in  food  eco¬ 
nomics  with  Prof.  Henry  C.  Sherman 
of  Columbia  University,  as  organizer 
of  a  Central  Nutrition  Bureau  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  as  the  present  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Nutrition  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  she  knows 
all  sides  of  the  question  and  has 
something  to  say  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  consumer,  the  research  worker  and 
the  educator. 


The  Research  Worker  and  the 
Manufacturer 

More  and  more  the  research  worker 
is  providing  invaluable  aid  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 


to  All  Food  Workers 


knows  that  good  products  are  in 
demand  and  he  is  dependent  upon 
the  person  who  can  tell  him  how  to 
improve  his  products  both  in  quality 
and  food  value.  The  research  worker 
may  determine  ways  in  which  the 
product  may  be  improved;  he  may 
discover  unrecognized  qualities  of 
foods  already  on  the  market,  qualities 
that  serve  for  advertising  purposes. 
He  may  detect  the  first  trace  of  de¬ 
terioration  or  spoilage  and  thus  save 
human  lives  through  preventing  ill¬ 
ness  from  spoiled  food;  he  may  save 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  by  avoiding 
the  loss  of  the  public  confidence;  he 
may  also  prevent  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  through  saving  con¬ 
tamination  of  other  food  and  through 
loss  of  business. 

When  the  public  learns  that  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  his  interest  at  heart  he 
is  going  to  have  greater  confidence  in 
him  and  be  a  frequent  purchaser. 

The  research  worker  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  combined  present  a  mighty 
power  for  good. 

The  Home  Economics  Teacher  and 

Public  Health  Worker  Are  Valu¬ 
able  Allies 

We  must  educate  both  children  and 
parents  for  best  results.  Oftentimes 
the  mother  who  knows  that  a  child 
should  drink  mlilk,  may  struggle  in 
vain  to  get  the  child  to  drink  it  until 
Billy  comes  bounding  in  from  school 
or  the  health  center  with  a  demand  for 
milk  because  teacher  or  nurse  says 
he  must  drink  it. 

The  person  trained  in  home  econom¬ 
ics  because  she  understands  what 
foods  are  necessary  has  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  to  save  the  health 
of  the  child.  The  father  of  a  little 
undernourished  Italian  boy  was  very 
proud  of  the  improvement  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  condition  of  his  son.  He  went  to 
the  teacher  one  day  and  said,  “Why 
don’t  more  teachers  tell  the  children 
what  is  good  for  them?  The  children 
won’t  mind  us,  but  when  you  say  milk 
is  necessary,  they  demand  it.” 

In  addition  to  helping  the  child,  the 
teacher  at  school  or  in  pubic  health  is 
helping  the  honest  manufacturer.  She 
learns  from  the  research  worker  what 
the  children  need  and  what  foods  best 
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supply  these  needs.  If  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  economy  she  is  going  to  tell 
them  where  they  can  get  the  most  food 
value  for  the  money  they  have  to 
spend.  The  children  take  the  inform¬ 
ation  home  to  the  parents  and  in  many 
cases  the  parents  are  influenced  to  do 
as  the  teacher  says.  If  this  informa¬ 
tion  coincides  with  the  advertisements 


or  facts  stated  about  these  foods  the 
chances  that  they  will  use  these  foods 
are  doubled. 

The  research  worker  supplies  facts 
for  the  teacher,  the  public  health 
worker,  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
teacher,  the  public  health  worker  and 
the  manufacturer  educate  the  public. 
Good  business  and  good  health  should 


— — • — - 

go  hand  in  hand.  It  involves  inter¬ 
relationships  and  close  team  play. 

If  the  research  worker,  the  teacher, 
the  public  health  worker  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  were  to  make  a  systematic 
attempt,  through  team  play,  to  make 
people  realize  what  healthful  living 
means,  we  might  see  the  doctor’s 
prophecy  come  true  within  a  very 
short  time.  ^ 


Secretary  of  Butter  Manufacturers  Association  Discusses 

Butter  Standards 


Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal: 

N  one  of  your  recent  issues  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  by  Dr.  Abbott 
stating  that  if  the  present  butter  bill, 
H.  R.  12053,  were  enacted  into  a  law, 
it  would  increase  the  butter  production 
of  the  country  45,000,000  pounds 
without  adding  anything  to  the  food 
value  or,  in  other  words,  the  writer, 
1  presume,  wanted  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  creamerymen  would 
be  selling  45,000,000  pounds  of  water. 
This  statement  is  so  at  variance  with 
the  facts  that  I  am  surprised  that  such 
a  statement  should  be  made. 

We  have  no  standard  fixed  by  Con¬ 
gress  that  applies  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  concerning  the  composition 
of  butter.  A  ruling  made  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Definitions  and  Stand¬ 
ards,  which  came  in  with  the  Pure 
Food  Law  in  1906,  is  the  only  stand¬ 
ard  we  have.  At  the  time  of  its 
adoption  a  protest  was  filed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  some  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  college  professors  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  butter.  They  pointed  out  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  late 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Harvey 
Wiley,  that  the  standard  was  out  of 
line  with  the  standards  adopted  in 
other  countries  and  was  too  high  for 
the  average  creameries  to  comply  with. 
They  both  assured  the  delegates  that 
as  long  as  butter  contained  80  per 
cent  fat,  no  action  would  be  taken  by 
the  government.  Hence,  the  cream¬ 
erymen  of  the  country  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  an  80  per  cent  fat 
standard  for  butter  all  these  years. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  states 
adopted  the  Federal  ruling  of  82% 
per  cent  fat,  so  as  to  be  in  line  with 
the  federal  department,  but  in  no  state 
has  82  %  per  cent  fat  been  required. 
Wisconsin  enacted  a  law  requiring 
82%  per  cent  fat  at  that  early  period, 
but  it  was  later  amended  to  permit  2  % 
per  cent  tolerance. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Da¬ 
vid  Houston,  who  followed  Secretary 
Wilson  in  office,  issued  a  circular  on 
November  10,  1919,  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  Federal  officials  do  not 
recommend  the  seizure  when  butter 
contains  as  much  as  80  per  cent  milk 
fat  and  is  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  All  butter  that  has  been 


seized  under  the  federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act  contains  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  milk  fat  and  a  proportionately 
higher  per  cent  of  water.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  Meredith,  who  succeeded  Secre¬ 
tary  Houston,  favored  an  80  per  cent 
standard  and  stated  that  he  expected 
to  have  the  ruling  changed  to  80  per 
cent  as  he  felt  there  was  no  necessity 
for  having  a  ruling  that  was  non-en- 
forceable  and  out  of  line  with  the 
standards  adopted  in  other  countries. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hon.  H.  C.  Wallace,  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Joint  Committee^  on 
Definitions  and  Standards  at  their 
June  meeting  this  year  that  the  fat 
standard  should  be  changed  to  80  per 
cent  as  he  felt,  like  Mr.  Meredith,  that 
there  was  no  use  in  their  having  a 
ruling  that  was  non-enforceable.  The 
committee  recommended  the  following 
definition  for  butter:  “Butter  is  the 
clean,  sound  product  made  by  gather¬ 
ing  in  any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or 
ripened  milk  or  cream  into  a  m/ass, 
which  also  includes  a  small  portion  of 
the  other  natural  milk  constituents, 
with  or  without  salt,  and  contains,  all 
tolerances  provided  for,  less  than  six¬ 
teen  per  cent  (16.0  per  cent)  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
(80.0  per  cent)  of  milk  fat.  By  Acts 
of  Congress,  approved  August  2,  188  6, 
and  May  9,  19  02,  butter  may  also  con¬ 
tain  added  coloring  matter.” 

England,  that  imports  more  butter 
than  all  other  countries  combined,  has 
just  a  moisture  regulation  of  16  per 
cent  which  practically  means  an  80 
per  cent  fat  standard  as  the  casein  in 
butter  is  generally  estimated  at  1  per 
cent  and  the  salt  at  from  2%  per  cent 
to  3  per  cent  which  leaves  80  per  cent 
fat.  This  standard  was  adopted  by 
the  English  Government  after  investi¬ 
gating  the  subject  for  about  a  year 
and  bringing  in  experts  from  other 
countries.  Later  on  some  concession 
was  made  to  the  Irish  pickle  butter 
which  was  permitted  to  contain  a 
higher  per  cent  of  moisture.  Germany 
has  a  law  requiring  80  per  cent  fat  for 
salted  butter  with  a  limit  of  16  per 
cent  moisture.  For  unsalted  butter 
their  law  requires  82%  per  cent  fat. 
France  works  on  a  moisture  regulation 


of  18  per  cent.  Denmark,  which  ex¬ 
ports  more  butter  than  any  other 
country  and  is  supposed  to  be  produc¬ 
ing  the  finest  butter  in  the  world,  has 
a  moisture  regulation  of  16  per  cent 
for  their  export  butter  and  a  20  per 
cent  moisture  regulation  for  butter 
for  home  consumption.  The  Danes,  I 
presume,  adopted  the  16  per  cent  reg¬ 
ulation  for  export  butter  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  butter  practically  all 
goes  to  the  English  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present 
time,  butter  finds  its  way  to  our  mar¬ 
kets,  with  a  fat  content  of  possibly 
from  7  7  per  cent  to  83  per  cent  or  84 
per  cent,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
season  of  the  year.  Therefore  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  requiring  that  all 
butter  should  contain  a  minimum  fat 
content  of  80  per  cent  will  increase 
the  fat  content  of  butter,  rather  than 
decrease  it.  In  complying  with  a  fat 
standard  of  any  kind,  the  per  cent  of 
fat  Avill  have  to  be  higher  than  the  per 
cent  fixed  by  law.  The  fat  content  of 
butter  cannot  be  controlled  to  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  per  cent  like  the  moisture 
content,  as  in  controlling  the  fat,  the 
salt,  casein  and  moisture  have  to  be 
controlled  also.  In  the  laboratory  of 
the  American  Association  there  are 
two  chemists  who  are  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  analyzing  butter  sent  in  by 
creameries  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  These  analyses  reveal 
the  fact  that  where  manufacturers  are 
trying  to  incorporate  as  near  80  per 
cent  as  possible,  the  fat  content  of 
their  butter  frequently  runs  81  per 
cent  and  above.  Hence,  the  statement 
that  if  the  bill  were  to  become  a  law, 
it  would  add  45,000,000  pounds  more 
butter  to  the  annual  production  of 
this  country  is  not  only  misleading, 
but  is  false.  The  bill  now  pending,  as 
stated  above,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  fat  content  of  Ameri¬ 
can  butter  and  would  be  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  protection  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  would  render  fairer 
competition  among  the  manufacturers 
themselves  as  a  law  has  more  effect 
than  a  ruling. 

A.  L.  McKAY, 

Secretary  American  Association 

Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers. 


The  Best  Things  From  Current  Food 
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Classifying  Foodstuffs  According 
to  Modern  Understanding 
of  Body  Needs 

WING  to  the  great  strides  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  the 
allied  fields  of  sanitation  and  food 
chemistry  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  food  to  health  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutrition  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  have  been  possible 
even  a  few  years  ago. 

Moreover,  during  the  past  decade  or 
so  food  authorities  have  so  successfully 
combated  the  evils  of  bad  sanitation 
and  infection  as  well  as  adulteration 
that  today  we  may  be  practically  .cer¬ 
tain  of  the  wholesomeness  of  any  food 
product  offered  for  sale. 

This  means,  according  to  Professor 
Henry  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  that  the  efforts  of  food  authori¬ 
ties  may  now  be  concentrated  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  nutrition. 

That  Dr.  Sherman  himself  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  field  is  well  known, 
and  in  the  September  15  issue  of  the 
Nation’s  Health  he  says: 

“So  rapid  and  interesting  has  been 
the  development  of  what  is  often  called 
the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  that 
many  appear  to  have  been  misled  into 
supposing  that  it  has  supplanted  or  is 
trying  to  supplant  the  conceptions  of 
nutrition  which  were  current  a  decade 
ago.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  the  ob¬ 
vious,  I  believe  we  should  constantly 
insist  that  the  newer  knowledge  of  nu¬ 
trition  does  not  supplant  but  does  sup¬ 
plement  our  former  views.  All  that 
we  have  ever  known  about  protein  and 
calories  is  as  important  as  it  ever  was, 
and  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  mineral  elements  and 
vitamines  also.  Each  of  these  four  fac¬ 
tors  should  be  given  due  emphases  witn- 
out  overshadowing  any  of  the  others. 
Calories,  protein,  mineral  elements,  and 
vitamines  all  are  equally  important  in 
the  sense  that  each  of  these  four  fac¬ 
tors  or  groups  of  factors  is  absolutely 
essential  and  must  be  properly  provided 
in  order  that  the  food  supply  may  be 
adequate.” 

In  the  proper  application  of  know'- 
ledge  lies  its  power  for  usefulness  and 
Dr.  Sherman  performs  just  this  service 
when  he  goes  on,  first  to  discuss  the 
“never  knowledge  of  nutrition”  and 
then  to  show  how  it  supplements  rather 
than  supplants  our  former  knowledge: 


We  now  understand  how  it  is  that 
fruits,  vegetables  and  especially  milk 
in  its  various  forms,  serve  (in  ways 
which  until  recently  could  not  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated)  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  breadstur^s, 
meats,  sweets  and  most  fats. 

The  technique  of  nutrition  studies  is 
also  of  special  interest  at  present  and 
later  in  his  paper  Dr.  Sherman  says: 

“While  agreeing  with  the  eminent 
pediatrician  who  said  that,  a  “rat  isn’t 
a  baby  and  probably  never  will  be,”  yet 
I  should  also  point  out  that  by  properly 
planned  and  adequately  controlled  ex¬ 
periments  we  can  learn  much  from 
rats  which  is  applicable  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  babies  and  grown  people  as 
well.” 

Experimental  Work  With  Leaky  Butter 
Brings  Interesting  Conclusions 

The  resources  of  our  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  are  constantly 
being  utilized  in  the  service  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  food  industry 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  offers  to  prac¬ 
tical  creamery  men  the  results  of  his 
work  on  leaky  butter.  This  work  was 
done  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Geneva  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Dahlberg’s  paper,  “The  Causes  of 
Leaky  Butter”  in  the  Journal  of  Dairy 
Science  for  September,  1922,  tells  of  the 
methods  employed  to  determine  leaki¬ 
ness,  shows  the  effect  of  size  of  churn¬ 
ing,  also  the  effect  of  temperature,  the 
amount  of  water,  of  seasonal  conditions 
of  salt  content. 

In  summing  up  Dr.  Dahlberg  says: 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  from  ex¬ 
perimental  work  reported  in  this  article 
are  contradictory  to  text  book  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  opinions  of  many  practical 
creamery  men.  For  that  reason  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  are  enumerated  and  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  leakiness  of  butter  is  not 
affected  by  (1)  the  churning  tempera¬ 
ture,  (2)  time  held  cold  after  pasten,-:- 
zation  previous  to  churning,  (3)  the 
moisture  content  of  the  finished  but¬ 
ter,  (4)  high  percentage  of  the  soft 
butter  fats. 

2.  Butter  is  made  leaky  by  (1)  large 
churnings,  (2)  cold  wash  water,  (3) 
working  butter  in  water,  (4)  not 
enough  working  after  salting,  (5)  high 
salt  content,  (6)  cold  refrigerator. 

3.  The  amount  butter  is  worked  has 
a  greater  influence  on  leakiness  than 
any  other  factor  and  should  be  used 
to  control  leakiness. 

4.  Wet  looking  butter  is  not  always 
leaky. 


5.  The  openness  of  texture  is  the  best 
indicator  of  the  leakiness  of  butter. 

6.  Butter  made  leaky  lost  4.2  per  cent 
in  weight  during  a  period  of  six  months 
in  cold  storage  and  butter  made  non- 
leaky  lost  only  1  per  cent  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Possibilities  of  Teaching  Special  Foods 
In  Domestic  Science  Classes 

A  good  opportunity  for  cooperation 
between  food  manufacturers  and  the 
public  schools  is  indicated  by  W.  B. 
Owen,  president  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association. 

In  the  New  Macaroni  Journal  dated 
September  15,  1922  Wallace  Piper 

brings  out  the  fact  that  12,139  schools 
are  studying  the  industries  growing 
out  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.  He  says: 

How  are  such  things  taught? 

There  is  a  city  in  Illinois  where  the 
10,000  pupils  spend  an  entire  month 
studying  a  single  food  product.  Every 
study — reading,  writing,  spelling,  geo¬ 
graphy,  history  and  so  on  is  about  that 
food.  They  learn  where  these  foods 
come  from,  how  they  are  used  and  then- 
arithmetic  lessons  deal  with  what  they 
cost. 

In  a  New-  Jersey  school  the  six  year 
olds  “play  family”  all  the  school  year. 
While  they  are  playing  at  running  their 
homes  for  their  families  of  dolls  they 
learn  about  different  foods.  They  buy 
supplies  for  the  home  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  operated  all  the  school  vear 
by  the  seven  year  olds.  This  playing 
at  living  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
lessons. 

Traveling  collections  of  actual  food 
specimens  or  models  are  studied  by 
each  class  in  nearly  every  school. 

Mr.  Piper  makes  interesting  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  facts  as  in  the  interests 
of  macaroni  manufacturers  when  he 
writes : 

Increase  the  consumption  of  maca¬ 
roni,  spaghetti  and  noodles  through 
having  the  facts  about  them  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  America.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  schools  are  going  thoroughly 
into  such  subjects. 

Studying  Sweet  Potato  Varieties  with 
Reference  to  Their  Canning  Qualities 

Experimental  work  on  the  problem 
of  canning  sweet  potatoes  was  begun 
in  1918,  with  a  view  to  determining 
which  varieties  were  most  suitable  for 
canning.  This  work  is  described  by  C. 
A.  Magoon  and  C.  W.  Culpepper  in  The 
Canner  for  September  30,  1922. 

The  varieties  and  strains  used  in  the 
tests  included  the  Florida,  Belmont, 
General  Grant,  White  “Yam,”  Pierson, 
Miles,  Early  Carolina,  Yellow  Stras- 
burg,  Early  Red  Carolina,  Red  Brazil, 
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Yellow  “Yam,”  Purple  “Yam,”  Dooley, 
Triumph,  Porto  Rico,  Mullihan,  Norton, 
Haiti,  Gold  Skin,  Japanese  “Yam,”  Bal¬ 
linger’s  Pride,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Cataw¬ 
ba,  White  Catawba,  Yellow,  Nancy 
Hall,  Southern  Queen,  and  a  number  of 
unnamed  strains. 

The  following  procedure  seemed  to 
offer  promise  of  avoiding  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  it  was  temporarily  ad¬ 
opted: 

(1)  Peeling  the  potatoes  raw,  after 
washing  to  remove  dirt,  and  cutting 
the  larger  potatoes  into  pieces  to  facili¬ 
tate  cooking. 

(2)  Rinsing  the  potatoes  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  placing  them  at  once  in  a  steam 
retort,  and  cooking  for  10  minutes  at 
a  steam  pressure  of  10  pounds. 

(3)  Placing  the  cooked  potatoes  at 
once  into  No.  3  sanitary  tin  cans,  using 
a  wooden  plunger  to  pack  closely  and 
firmly. 

(4)  Placing  cans  thus  filled  in  the 
cooker  and  steaming  in  flowing  steam 
for  15  minutes. 

(5)  Crimping  on  the  covers,  thus 
tightly  sealing. 

(6)  Processing  for  70  minutes  at  a 
steam  pressure  of  15  pounds  and  cool¬ 
ing  by  placing  cans  in  tiers  on  the 
floor  of  the  laboratory. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  work  found, 
on  opening  the  canned  material  that  the 
product  from  all  the  varieties  was  quite 
firm.  On  the  basis  of  observations 
made  at  this  time  the  Miles  appeared 
to  be  the  best  among  light  colored  va¬ 
rieties,  the  Dooley,  Nancy  Hall  and 
Mullihan  were  most  satisfactory  of  the 
yellowed  fleshed  and  the  Early  Red 
Carolina  was  best  of  those  intermedi¬ 
ate  in  color. 

These  tests  however  were  not  final 
as  in  some  instances  the  processing  had 
caramelized  some  of  the  sugar,  thus 
browing  the  flesh  of  some  of  the  lighter 
varieties. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the 
processing  temperature  and  time  peri¬ 
ods  yielding  the  desired  quality  from 
the  standpoint  of  appearance  and  flavor. 
Continuing  the  authors  state: 

Potatoes  of  the  three  varieties,  Nan¬ 
cy  Hall,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  and  Southern 
Queen,  were  washed,  placed  on  trays 
in  a  steam  chamber,  and  subjected  to 
flowing  steam  for  30  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  were  removed 
from  the  chamber,  rapidly  peeled  by 
hand,  and  then  passed  through  a  food 
chopper.  This  gave  uniform  material 
for  the  tests.  One  lot  of  No.  2  and  No. 
3  cans  of  each  variety  was  sealed  at 
temperatures  ranging  from  70  deg.  to 
80  deg.  C.,  and  then  another  lot  was 
allowed  to  cool  to  room  temperature 
and  then  processed.  From  each  of 
these  lots  a  series  of  cans  was  treated 
as  follows: 

(1)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  hours  continu¬ 
ously  in  boiling  water. 

(2)  IV2  hours  in  boiling  water  on 
each  of  three  successive  days. 

(3)  30,  45,  60,  75,  90,  and  120  min¬ 
utes  in  the  steam  retort  at  109  deg.  C. 
(steam  pressure  about  5  pounds). 

(4)  30,  45,  60,  75,  90  and  120  min¬ 
utes  at  116  deg.  C.  (steam  pressure 
about  10  pounds). 

(5)  30,  45,  60,  75,  90  and  120  min¬ 
utes  at  121  deg.  C.  (steam  pressure 
about  15  pounds). 


Examination  of  the  contents  of  these 
cans  showed  that  the  present  needs 
the  most  satisfactory  results  could  be 
obtained  under  the  conditions  described 
with  No.  2  cans  processed  at  116  deg. 
C.  for  45  minutes  and  with  No.  3  cans 
treated  similarly  for  one  hour.  Satis¬ 
factory  results  as  to  quality  were  like¬ 
wise  obtained  both  by  the  intermittent 
processing  in  boiling  water  for  iy3 
hours  and  by  continuous  boiling  in  the 
water  bath  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Discussion  of  later  phases  of  the 
work  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Canner. 

Research  Committee  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  Work¬ 
ing  on  Three  Problems 
The  Research  Committee  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  is  working  on  problems  of  nutri¬ 
tional  chemistry,  field  investigations  in 
nutrition  and  methods  of  food  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Agnes  Fay  Morgan  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  tells  in  the  Journal 
of  Home  Economics  for  October,  1922, 
something  of  the  committee’s  plans 
and  recommendations,  as  well  as  what 
it  has  already  accomplished. 

Home  Economics  workers  interested 
in  research  will  find  the  suggestive 
problems  as  listed  by  Professor  Mor¬ 
gan  of  practical  help.  Among  these 
topics  are: 

1:  Variations  in  basal  metabolism 
of  women  and  children. 

2:  Changes  in  composition  of  the 
blood. 

3:  Studies  of  origin  and  precusors 
of  metabolic  end-products  in  the 
urine  and  feces. 

4:  Determination  of  the  gross  di¬ 
gestibility  and  rate  of  digestion  of 
foods. 

5:  The  chemical  analysis  of  foods. 

6:  The  biological  analysis  of  foods. 

7 :  Studies  in  infant  and  child 
feeding. 

According  to  Professor  Morgan  it  is 
in  the  sixth  division  of  the  field  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  remains  to 
be  done.  The  teaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  vitamine,  for  example,  says  Miss 
Morgan,  becomes  uninspired  and  un¬ 
convincing  if  there  are  no  practical 
experiments  with  living  animals. 

A  few  of  the  titles  of  articles  re¬ 
ported  from  home  economics  labora¬ 
tories  will  illustrate  the  width  and  va¬ 
riety  of  this  field. 

1.  A.  Richardson  and  H.  Green.  Nu¬ 
trition  Investigations  upon  Cottonseed 
Meal.  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  25,  307  (1916); 
30,  243  (1917);  31,  379  (1917)  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas). 

2.  M.  S.  Rose  and  L.  F.  Cooper.  Bio¬ 
logical  Efficiency  of  Potato  Nitrogen. 
J.  Biol.  Chem.,  30,  201  (1917)  (Teach¬ 
er’s  College,  Columbia  University). 

3.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  N.  B.  Nichols. 
Nutritive  Value  of  the  Soy  Bean.  J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  32  ,  91  (1917)  (University 
of  Wisconsin). 

4.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  R.  Loughlin. 
Feeding  Experiments  with  Peanuts.  J. 
Biol.  Chem.  33,  295  (1918)  (University 
of  Wisconsin). 

5.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  N.  I.  McClurg. 
Influence  of  High  Temperatures  and 


Dilute  Alkalis  upon  the  Anti-neuritic 
Properties  of  Foods.  J.  Biol.  Cbem. 
37,  201  (1919)  (University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin). 

6.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  J.  Rich.  Value 
of  Inorganic  Sulfates  in  Nutrition.  J. 
Biol.  Chem.  36,  27  (1918)  (University 
of  Wisconsin). 

7.  A.  F.  Morgan  and  A.  M.  Heinz. 
Biological  Value  of  Wheat  and  Almond 
Nitrogen.  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  37,  215 
(1919)  (University  of  California). 

8.  M.  S.  Rose.  Utilization  of  Calcium 
of  Carrots  by  Man.  J.  Biol.  Chem.,  40, 
349  (1919)  (Teacher’s  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University). 

9.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  R.  Loughlin. 
Fat  Soluble  Growth-promoting  Sub¬ 
stance  in  Lard  and  Cotton-seed  Oil.  J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  42,  359  (1920)  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin). 

10.  B.  K.  Whipple.  Water-soluble 
B  in  Cabbage  and  Onion.  J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  44,  175  (1920)  (University  of 
Chicago). 

11.  M.  Davis.  Observations  on  Vita¬ 
min  Content  of  Foods.  J.  Home  Econ., 
12,  209  (1920)  (University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin). 

12.  M.  Davis  and  J.  Outhouse.  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Ration  Low  in  Fat-Soluble  A 
upon  the  Tissues  of  the  Rat.  Am.  J. 
Dis.  Child.,  21,  307  (1921)  (University 
of  Wisconsin). 

The  following  titles  of  work  now  in 
progress  or  unpublished  are  reported 
from  a  number  of  institutions: 

1.  L.  Stanley  and  B.  K.  Whipple.  The 
Influence  of  Cooking  and  Canning  on 
the  Vitamin  Content  of  Foods.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.) 

2.  Almonds  and  other  Nuts  as  Source 
of  Vitamin  A.  Utilization  of  Calcium 
of  Almonds.  Utilization  of  Calcium  in 
Man.  Basal  Metabolism  of  the  White 
Rate.  (Teacher’s  College,  Columbia 
University.) 

3.  B.  M.  Newbecker.  The  Biologi¬ 
cal  Value  of  Almond  Proteins  and  Al¬ 
mond  Oil.  M.  A.,  1922,  (University 
of  California). 

4.  Li.  D.  Francis.  The  Effect  of  De¬ 
hydration  upon  Vitamin-B  Content  of 
Pumpkin.  M.  A.,  1922  (University  of 
California). 

Examples  of  the  scientific  type  of 
research  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  infant  and  child  feeding 
are: 

1.  R.  Wheeler  and  A.  Biester.  Nu¬ 
tritive  Value  of  Some  Proprietary  In¬ 
fant  Foods.  Am.  J.  Dis.  Child.,  7,  169 
(1914)  (University  of  Illinois). 

„  2.  R.  Wheeler.  Nutritive  Value  of 
Some  Proprietary  Infant  Foods  as 
Milk  Modifiers.  Am.  J.  Dis.  Child.,  9, 
300  (1915)  (University  of  Illinois). 

3.  A.  L.  Daniels,  S.  Stuessy  and  E. 
Francis.  Nutritive  Value  of  Boiled 
Milk.  Am.  J.  Dis.  Child.,  11,  45  (1916) 
(University  of  Wisconsin). 

4.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  H.  English. 
Simple  Method  of  Modifying  Milk  Am 
J.  Dis.  Child.,  17,  212  (1919). 

“No  claim,”  says  Prof.  Morgan,  “is 
made  that  all  work  of  this  kind  re¬ 
ported  from  home  economics  labora¬ 
tories  is  listed  in  the  preceding  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
omissions  have  not  been  numerous.  A 
considerable  volume  of  investigation  in 
this  field  has  been  carried  out  by  wo¬ 
men  primarily  interested  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  but  working  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  or  under  men  of  high  rank  In 
medical  and  chemical  laboratories.” 
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SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Ryzon 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OPR. 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Full  strength  until  used. 
The  special  process  of 
manufacture  is  the  reason. 

You  use  less 


If  your  jobber  cannot  supply 
you  address 

RYZON — 40  Rector  Street 


| 


Do  oatmeals  differ 

as  widely  as  flowers? 

YOU  wouldn’t  phone  your  florist 
and  say:  “Send  me  a  dozen 
flowers.” 


Mince  Meat 


That  Has  no  Peer 


Such  Mince  Meat  must  be  made  from 
the  best  of  ingredients — fresh  Greening 
apples,  plump  sun-sweetened  raisins  and 
currants,  fragrant  spices  from  the  East, 
tender  bits  of  beef,  and  snowy  flakes  of 
suet — all  these  expertly  mixed  together 
by  a  chef  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
making  Mince  Meat  for  Libby. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 


Yet  that  is  almost  the  same  as  ask¬ 
ing  your  grocer  to  send  you  “a  pack¬ 
age  of  oats.”  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  different  brands  of 
oats  as  between  daisies  and  roses. 


Slow  toasting  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  over  coal  fires  makes  H-0  golden 
brown  in  color  and  gives  that  deli¬ 
cious  H-0  aroma  and  flavor,  and — 


The 

H-0  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  AND 
AYR,  CANADA 


Steam-cooking  under  high  pressure 
breaks  down  the  starch  cells  and 
dextrinizes  the  starch,  making  H-0 
digestible  and  nourishing — that’s  why 
it  is  different  from  ordinary  priced 
oats. 


It  digests  better,  makes  children 
new  improved  label-wrapped  healthy  and  strong,  and  is  perfect 
and  corner-sealed  package  food  for  everyone. 


/o'- HEALTH  OA1  o  for  FLAVOR 


This  H-0  advertisement  is  appearing  this  month  in 
the  following  publications — Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Pictorial.  Review,  Good  Housekeeping,  American 
Magazine,  Sunset,  Scribner’s,  Harper’s  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Cookery. 


Corn  Sirup  Versus  Glucose 

An  Explanation  of  Process  of  Manufacture — Production  in  Recent 
Years  Has  Reached  Million  Pounds  Annually 

By  Dr.  W.  P.  CUTLER 

Secretary,  American  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Products  from  Corn 


THE  heat  and  energy  of  the  body 
comes  from  the  dextro-eglucise 
which  is  the  normal  sugar  of  the 
blood  stream.  This  important  sugar 
results  from  the  digestion  and  subse¬ 
quent  assimilation  of  starch,  cane 
sugar  or  other  sugars. 

Dextrose-glucose  is  also  made  by 
chemical  process,  which  process  is  very 
similar  to  the  conversion  by  digestion 
of  starch  or  sugar  from  the  starch  of 
corn,  rice,  barley,  or  any  other  starch 
available,  dependent  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  same  is  made. 

In  this  country  dextrose-glucose  or 
“corn  sugar,”  as  it  is  commercially 
known,  is  made  from  the  starch  of 
corn.  Corn  being  king  of  cereals  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  available  source  of 
starch— 3,250,000,000  bushels  being- 
produced  in  one  year. 

Corn  sugar  is  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
plete  hydrolysis  of  starch.  However, 
another  very  important  product  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  may  be  termed  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  incomplete  hydrolysis  of 
starch  and  which  is  composed  of  dex¬ 
trine),  dextrose-glucose  and  maltose, 
and  is  properly  known  as  corn  sirup. 

The  starch  having  been  separated 
from  the  ground  corn  by  a  water  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  tabling,  wherein  the 
starch,  because  of  its  heavier  gravity 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  mixed  with 
about  l-10th  of  1  per  cent  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid — the  acid  of  the  stomach 
used  in  the  digestion  of  proteins — to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  amount  of  water 
and  is  then  placed  in  what  is  known 
as  the  converter  or  digester  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  heat,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  catylizer  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  first  changed  into  dextrine,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  into  maltose  and  finally 
a  portion  into  dextrose-glucose,  follow¬ 
ing  almost  identically  the  method  of 
conversion  by  the  digestive  function, 
of  starch  into  dextrose-glucose,  al¬ 
though,  not  going  quite  so  far. 

This  product  is  then  placed  in  vacu¬ 
um  pans  and  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  the  moisture  content  is  reduced, 
resulting  in  a  sirupy  mixture,  the  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  having  previously  been 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

How  the  Name  Originated 
During  the  Napolemc  war,  owing  to 
the  blockade  of  certain  ports  in  Europe, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  sugar.  This 
resulted  in  a  prize  of  one  million 
francs  being  offered  for  a  process 
which  would  successfully  manufacture 
a  sugar  product  from  plants  of  home 


growth.  The  chemists  became  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  result  that  the  above 
process  was  proposed  and  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  was  sweet,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name,  the  Greek  word  “Glukos,” 
meaning  sweet,  was  used  to  describe 
the  product. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  character¬ 
ization,  because  it  confused  this  sirup 
with  dextrose-glucose,  the  blood  sugar, 
and  because  of  Regulation  14,  section 
8,  circular  21,  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  section  F, 
reading  as  follows: 

“An  article  containing  more  than 
one  food  product  or  active  medicinal 
agent,  is  misbranded,  if  named  after  a 
single  constituent.” 

This  situation,  togethe/r  with  the 
fact  that  certain  competitors  manu¬ 
facturing  other  sirups,  at  once  used 
the  word  “glucose”  to  prejudice  die 
minds  of  the  consumers  against  the 
use  of  this  product — in  some  instaices 
spelling  the  word  “gluecose” — necessi¬ 
tated  a  legal  and  comprehensive  name. 

When  glucose  is  referred  to  by  a 
physician,  he  invariably  means  dext¬ 
rose-glucose,  the  blood  sugar  or  that 
form  of  pure  dextrose-glucose  chemi¬ 
cally  made  from  the  starch  of  corn 
and  used  intraveneously  in  shock,  in 
the  treatment  of  acidosis  and  in,  sugar 
tolerance  tests  in  diabetes.  The  sirup 
which  has  been  improperly  called  glu¬ 
cose,  in  no  instance  being  referred  to. 

The  authorities  at  Washington,  on 
February  13,  1908  issued  the  following 
on  the  labeling  of  corn  sirup: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  13,  1908. 

We  have  each  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  labeling,  under  the 
pure  food  law,  of  the  thick  viscous 
sirup  obtained  by  the  incomplete  hy¬ 
drolysis  of  the  starch  of  corn  and  com¬ 
posed  essentially  of  dextrose  maltose 
and  dextrine. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  lawful  to  label 
this  sirup  as  ‘corn  sirup,’  and  if  to  the 
corn  sirup  there  is  added  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  refiner’s  sirup  a  product 
of  the  cane,  the  mixture  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  misbranded  if  labeled  “corn 
sirup  with  cane  flavor.” 

George  B.  Cortelyou, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agricultui'e. 

Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Old  Prejudice  Remains  to  Some  Extent 

Notwithstanding  this  legalizing  of 
the  term  “corn  sirup”  for  a  whole¬ 
some,  strictly  American  product,  the 


old  prejudice  of  the  word  “glucose' 
still  has  its  influence  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  people  and  I  regret  to 
say  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  as  was  wit¬ 
nessed  at  the  meeting  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  held  in  Miami  when  a  man  claiming 
to  be  a  physician  arose  in  the  meeting 
and  objected  to  the  use  of  what  he 
called  “glucose”  in  any  food  product, 
because  forsooth  it  “gummed  up  the 
kidneys.”  Asking  him  privately  a  few 
moments  later  what  his  idea  was  as  to 
the  source  of  the  product  he  called 
“glucose,”  he  advised  me  that  he  had 
been  told  that  it  was  made  from  glue. 
No  wonder  he  thought  it  gummed  up 
the  kidneys. 

This  paper  is  not  a  protest  against 
the  attitude  of  any  food  commissioner, 
requiring  the  use  of  the  word  “glu¬ 
cose,”  because  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  no  commissioner  insists  upon 
the  use  of  the  word  “glucose”  for  corn 
sirup,  but  it  is  rather  a  desire  to  place 
before  the  newer  commissioners  a 
brief  resume  of  the  reasons  why  what 
was  in  the  early  days,  improperly 
called  “glucose”  is  now  called  corn 
sirup. 

In  recent  years  manufacturers  of 
corn  sirup  have  in  one  year  made 
over  one  billion  pounds  of  corn  sirup 
400,000,000  pounds  of  which  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candy  in  one 
year — because  of  its  wholesomeness  is 
an  easily  digested  product  and  because 
it  makes  a  large  distribution  of  can¬ 
dies  possible  through  the  prevention 
of  the  crystallization  of  sugar  when 
used. 

Corn  sirup  is  largely  used  by  the 
mixers  of  sirup  also  to  prevent  cry¬ 
stallization  and  to  make  possible  the 
consumption  of  certain  forms  of  molas¬ 
ses  because  the  latter  is  too  sweet,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  used  alone. 

Its  combination  with  granulated  cane 
or  beet  sugar  sirup,  refiners’  or  maple 
sirup,  is  the  most  popular  and  most 
largely  consumed  sirup  in  this  country 
today. 

It  is  also  used  in  small  amounts 
in  the  very  best  jams,  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves,  not  as  a  cheapener  as  has  been 
claimed,  but  because  it  prevents  the 
crystallization  of  sugar  and  because 
it  brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
and  makes  the  resultant  product  more 
evenly  spread. 

As  to  the  wholesome>ness  of  this 
widely  used  food,  I  believe  no  physiolo¬ 
gist  wil  deny  that  it  is  the  most  easily 
digested  of  any  carbohydrate  food. 
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What,  in  speaking  of  flavor, 
does  the  name  “Beech-Nut” 
denote?  Answer:  “Beech- 
Nut”  denotes  not  a  specific 
flavor,  but  a  standard  of  fla¬ 
vor —  an  ideal  of  quality. 
Our  apple  jelly  is  made  in 
silver-lined  kettles.  All  ap¬ 
ples  are  quartered,  cored 
and  skinned.  All  soft  places 
are  removed. 

Our  catsup  is  not  made  from  barreled  to¬ 
mato  pulp,  but  from  fresh  tomatoes.  Even 
the  pure  spring  water  used  in  making  our  gin¬ 
ger  ale  is  filtered  four  times.  The  tiny  “bitter 
heart”  is  removed  from  each  peanut  before 
it  goes  into  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter.  These 
things  our  public  appreciates. 

In  the  interests  of  the  pure  food  movement 
the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company  will  furnish 
without  cost  macaroni  and  peanut  butter  ex¬ 
hibits  to  domestic  science  teachers,  dietitians, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of 
pure  food  information. 


In 

kettles 

of 

silver 

lining 


Beech-Nut 


“Foods  and  Confections  of  Finest  Flavor,f 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
Canajoharie  -  -  New  York 


A  Uniformly  Good  Product 


COLUMBUS  never  varies.  The  same 
zestful  flavor  is  in  every  pound.  Pure 
wholesome  ingredients  alone  are  used — 
and  a  taste  will  prove  it. 

“COLUMBUS,”  on  a  package  of  mar- 
garin  is  a  sure  sign  of  goodness — and  a 
guarantee  of  wholesome  purity. 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  PURITY  NUT 

_ 


Do  You  Know 


— that  there  is  great  value  in  the  use  of 
Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  for  desserts 
and  salads. 

— in  the  raw-egg  diet  for  the  sick  and 
convalescent. 

— in  milk  for  infants  and  adults,  to  pre¬ 
vent  digestive  disorders? 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

G  E  L  A  T I NE 


is  recommended  and  used  by  dietitians,  physicians, 
eminent  domestic  science  and  food  authorities  who 
recognize  the  dietary  value  of  Knox  Gelatine  not 
only  as  a  protein  sparer,  but  as  a  most  appetizing 
conveyor  of  other  nutritious  foods. 

Recipe  Suggestions 

The  Knox  books,  “Dainty  Desserts”  and  “Food 
Economy,”  contain  hundreds  of  recipes  for  all  kinds 
of  desserts,  salads,  fish  and  meat  loaves,  including 
dishes  for  invalids.  Sent  free  for  4c  postage. 

Any  domestic  science  teacher  may  have  sufficient 
gelatine  for  her  class,  if  she  will  write  me  on  school 
stationery  stating  quantity  and  when  needed. 


The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


Ill  Knox  Ave., 


_ aasagEiar ** 

1  -TT  j 


Johnstown,  New  York 


KNOX 
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GElatiKE 
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CHARLES  B.KHOXGELATWE  C0.1HC. 

I  -OMKSTOWH ,*.r.U.S  A.  MC*TRt.V.  CAK»DA. 
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Plain  for  general  use.  The  orig¬ 
inal  unfavored,  unsweetened 
package. 


The  "Busy  Housekeeper’s” 
package.  Contains  Lemon  Fla¬ 
voring  in  separate  envelope.  No 
Lemons  required. 


Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 


Foodstuffs  Around  the  World 

Interesting  Items  Gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Front  All  Quarters  of  the  Globe 


.Swiss  Cheese  Striking  Out  Again 

Cheese  is  once  again  forging  to  the  front 
among  Switzerland’s  industries  after  such 
a  period  of  demoralization  extending  over 
the  four  years  1917  to  1920  as  would  prove 
fatal  to  anything  but  a  cheese.  The  trou¬ 
blesome  food  restrictions  have  been  abol¬ 
ished,  milk  animals  have  steadily  increased, 
and  the  main  causes  of  the  four-year  slump 
have  been  almost  completely  removed, 
says  Vice  Consul  Wilkinson,  Zurich,  in  a 
report  to  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  In  fact  the  cheese 
industry  was  one  of  the  very  few  Swiss  in¬ 
dustries  to  show  any  material  improvement 
in  1921.  Exports  have  increased  and  the 
total  export  for  1922  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$8,000,000.  Last  year  this  country  shipped 
over  $60,000  worth  of  American  Swiss 
cheese  to  Switzerland  but  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  cheese  from  the  United  States 
going  into  the  cheese  country  at  all  during 
1922. 


Norwegians  Want  Sirup  Thick,  Smooth 

and  Light 

A  Norwegian  is  particular  about  his 
sirup.  Shipments  of  foreign  sirups  are 
constantly  being  turned  around  and  ship¬ 
ped  back  to  the  country  of  origin.  Consul 
George  Ifft,  Bergen,  advises  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
simply  because  they  won’t  spread  on  bread 
(and  cold  pancakes)  like  butter.  The  so- 
called  maple  sirup  doesn’t  usually  stay  long 
in  Norway;  it’s  too  thin.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  sirup  gets  too  thick  en 
route  and  crystallizes,  the  owners  are  out 
of  luck,  for  then  it’s  sugar  and  they’re  soak¬ 
ed  a  high  duty.  And  the  lighter  the  color  the 
better  it  sells.  In  Norway,  the  British  have 
the  edge  on  American  sirup  manufacturers 
because  their  sirups  are  bleached  by  pro¬ 
cesses  not  practiced  in  this  country.  Brit¬ 
ain  fosters  this  trade  by  an  export  subsidy. 


Praise  for  American  Dairies 

America’s  system  of  fresh  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  is  being  held  before  the  dairy  interests 
of  England  by  Dr.  John  Robertson,  Health 
Officer,  of  Birmingham,  as  the  exact  model 
upon  which  they  should  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Robertson  spent  two  years  in 
this  country  and  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  says  Consul  Herbert  C.  Biar,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  in  a  statement  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  that  the  fault  general¬ 
ly  in  England  is  due  to  pobr  handling  on 
the  farm  and  in  transit.  Milk  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  averages  nearly  four  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  and  it  is  toward  this  average 
that  milk  producers  continually  strive, 
while  in  England  efforts  are  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  without  due  regard  to 
quality. 

Pasteurization  and  bottling  of  milk  is 
strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Robertson,  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  dairy  trade  could  effect  real 
and  substantial  improvements  without  the 
necessity  of  legislation.  In  his  opinion  if 
the  public  would  demand  their  milk  in  bot¬ 
tles  it  would  be  supplied. 


Sweet  Potato  Floor  a  Chinese  Delicacy 

One  of  the  peculiar  food  industries  of 
the  S'watow  district  of  China  is  the  man¬ 
ufacture  by  hand  of  flour  from  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  flour  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities  locally  and  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Siam,  Singapore,  and 
other  places  in  the  South  Seas  where 
Chinese  reside  in  large  numbers,  Consul 
Schnar,  .Swatow,  informs  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Its  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  a  most 
primitive  way  by  Chinese  housewives, 
who  wash  the  potatoes  thoroughly  and 
then  grate  them  by  hand  in  large  earth¬ 
en  bowls  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter 
and  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  the  inner 
surfaces  of  which  for  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  from  the  top  have  been 
scarified  in  molding  so  that  they  present 
a  rough  appearance  and  feel  to  touch 
very  much  like  a  tin  grater.  Against  this 
surface  the  potato  is  forced  with  a  swing 
of  the  arm  which  carries  it  half  way 
around  the  circumference  and  turns  the 
potato  into  paste  in  a  short  time.  The 
pulp  is  mixed  with  wat  and  strained 
and  the  soluble  content  settled  for  a  day 
when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  leaving  a 
residue  of  white  paste  in  the  bottom. 
This  residue  is  again  strained  with  fresh 
water,  allowed  to  settle  for  three  days, 
when  the  process  is  repeated.  Altogether 
it  is  washed  and  strained  four  times,  each 
straining  leaving  the  residue  whiter  and 
purer  than  before.  It  is  then  spread  in 
the  sun  to  dry  and  afterwards  powdered. 

A  vigorous  woman  working  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening  can 
grate  about  665  pounds  of  potatoes  into 
pulp,  for  which  she  is  paid  about  14 
cents.  Besides  the  huge  quantities  con¬ 
sumed  locally  over  8,000,000  pounds  of 
the  flour  was  sent  out  of  China  last  year. 


Czechs  Favor  American  Flour 

Vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
agrarian  interests  of  Czechoslavia  tend¬ 
ing  toward  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty 
on  grain  and  flour  is  reported  by  Alex¬ 
ander  R.  Magruder,  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Prague,  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
To  maintain  existing  prices  and  thus  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  wheat  which  it 
claims  would  otherwise  become  unre- 
munerative  they  feel  that  this  govern¬ 
mental  action  is  necessary.  However, 
any  legislation  tending  to  increase  the 
high  cost  of  living  would  not  only  meet 
with  strong  opposition  from  all  other 
parties  but  would  be  contrary  to  the 
governments  established  policy  of  defla¬ 
tion.  While  American  exports  of  flour  and 
grain  to  Czechoslavia  have  decreased  re¬ 
cently,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
our  exporters  should  continue  to  find  a 
good  market  in  that  country,  particularly 
inasmuch  as  they  were  able  to  sell  great 
quantities  in  1921  when  the  crown  stood 
at  60  to  the  dollar  and  now  at  40.  The 
dispatch  states  that  a  permanent  demand 
has  been  established  for  American  flour 
which  has  gained  popularity  owing  to 
its  recognized  superior  quality. 


Corn  Coming  Into  Its  Own 

Besides  the  strip  tobacco  and  Indian 
maidens  carried  triumphantly  to  the  old 
country  by  Raleigh  back  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  had  a  few  sacks  of  Indian 
corn.  Compared  with  the  first  two  items 
corn  failed  to  make  any  kind  of  a  hit. 
In  fact,  according  to  Consul  Foot, 
Prague,  the  only  thing  they  use  it  for 
now  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  partic¬ 
ularly  that  part  of  Czechoslavia,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Bohemia,  is  for  hog 
feeding  and  distilling.  According  to  gen¬ 
eral  opinion,  corn  is  a  cross  between  a 
stock  food  and  American  impudence,  and 
Europeans  fight  shy  of  it.  But  if  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic  can  accomplish  it,  corn 
is  going  to  come  into  its  own,  for  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  is  being  conducted  by 
the  association,  by  the  government,  and 
other  agricultural  bodies  to  instruct  the 
people  as  to  the  value  o.f  corn.  Experts 
are  visiting  the  various  districts  where 
corn  is  grown,  instructing  as  to  seed  se¬ 
lection  and  the  different  uses  of  corn. 
American  corn  is  being  boosted  by  them 
over  other  corn,  and  everything  points 
toward  the  final  adoption  by  the  Czechs 
of  corn  pone  and  johnny  cake  as  a  na¬ 
tional  food. 


Brazilians  Like  American  Breakfast  Fond 

Another  American  food  has  made  a 
big  hit  in  South  America.  Prepared 
breakfast  foods  and  candy  “kisses”  in¬ 
troduced  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  short  time 
ago  have  swept  the  city,  and  Consul  Col- 
man  feels  that  if  other  American  firms 
would  prepare  exhibits  for  the  Brazilian 
Centennial  a  large  demand  would  be  cre¬ 
ated.  In  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  he  mentions  the  special  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  sale  of  novelty  confec¬ 
tions,  easily  prepared  desserts,  fancy 
tinned  meats,  fish,  and  asparagus,  of 
which  there  is  a  complete  dearth  in  the 
wholesale  market  of  that  city  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Any  advertising  products,  such 
as  pancake  flours,  shortenings,  etc.,  would 
doubtless  find  demand  there,  especially  if 
properly  exhibited.  Owing  to  the  incom¬ 
pletion  of  a  large  number  of  important 
buildings,  it  is  possible  that  the  closing 
date  of  the  exposition  will  be  extended 
considerably  beyond  March  31,  allowing 
ample  time  for  further  food  exhibits. 


A  Chance  to  Make  Some  Money  in  a 

Depot  at  Port  Said 

Less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  provisions  and  supplies 
taken  on  at  Port  Said  by  ships  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  American 
origin,  and  it  is  the  supplying  of  these 
ships  on  which  practically  the  whole 
commerce  of  P’ort  Said  depends,  Consul 
duBois  informs  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Something  over  ten  ships  a  day 
call  at  this  city  for  replenishing,  repairs, 
etc.,  some  of  which  have  been  at  sea  for 
upwards  of  45  days,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  depot  in  Port  Said  from  which 
American  and  other  ships  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  would  prove  highly  profitable. 
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The  “ATLAS”  Label 

Protects  You 


It  Has  Stood  for  Highest  Quality  and 
Uniformity  for  Over  Half  a  Century 

“Atlas”  Certified  “Atlas”  Carmine  “Atlas”  Pure 
Food  Colors  No.  40  Vanilla  Ex- 

“Atlas”  Vegeta-  “Atlas”  Genuine  tracts,  Emul- 

ble  Colors  Fruit  Extracts  sions.  Etc. 

Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  and  Samples  Submitted 

First  Producers 
of  Certified  Colors 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


'The  Wholesome  Spread  for  Bread' 

1922  NUCOA  SALES 


Dealers  handling  NUCOA  ex¬ 
clusively  are  enjoying  a  good 
business.  We  are  honest  when 
we  say  there  is  no  substitute 
for  NUCOA. 

Exercise  the  same  care  in  stock¬ 
ing  margarine  you  do  creamery 
butter.  NUCOA  is  the  an¬ 
swer. 

THE  NUCOA 
BUTTER  COMPANY 

NUCOA  BUILDING 
23rd  St.  at  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


The  Nurse  and 
the  Food  Manufacturer 


The  nurse  makes  a  study  of  food.  To 
see  that  her  patient  eats  with  real  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  enjoyment  is  one  of  her 
ambitions. 

That  is  why  so  many  food  manufac¬ 
turers  are  glad  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  nurse. 

They  realize  that  what  the  nurse  says 
goes  and  the  nurse  knows  that  a  satis¬ 
fied  patient  is  a  wonderful  asset. 

The  Nurse  is  an  Authority 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Family 

She  can  be  a  booster  for  your  product  if 
she  knows  your  product  and  believes  in 
it.  She  will  then  be  an  unpaid  adver¬ 
tiser  of  great  value. 

Trained  nurses  everywhere  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  readers  of  The  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hospital  Review. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  suggestions 
on  how  you  can  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
this  great  body  of  health  advisors. 


The  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hospital  Review 

342  MADISON  AVE.  ::  NEW  YORK 
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Brazilian  Milk  fanners  Ousting-  United 

States  Product 

American  condensed  milk  is  gradually 
losing  out  in  the  Brazilian  markets  due  to 
increasing  manufacture  of  milk  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilians.  The  unfavorabte  exchange  rate, 
which  has  made  the  cost  of  imported  con¬ 
densed  milk  almost  prohibitive,  except  for 
the  wealthy  classes,  has  also  helped  restrict 
the  sales,  American  Consul  Bevan  informs 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  During  and 
since  the  war  the  United  States  has  replac¬ 
ed  European  milks  to  a  great  extent  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  from  the  way  imports  have  dropped 
during  the  last  three  years  it  is  likely  that 
American  milk  exporters  will  find  that  mar¬ 
ket  hard  to  hold.  Only  about  580,000  pounds 
valued  at  $35,000  were  shipped  to  Brazil 
from  the  United  States  last  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  2,735,000  pounds  in  1920.  From 
January  1  to  May  31,  1922,  this  country 
shipped  about  500,000  pounds  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  to  Brazil. 


Canada  Hold*  British  Bacon  Market 

Rumors  that  Canada  is  losing  out  in 
its  bacon  trade  with  Great  Britain  are 
strongly  refuted  by  London  importers, 
says  Consul  General  Gunsaulus,  Halifax, 
in  a  statement  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Instead  of  losing  ground  in 
the  British  market  as  reported,  Canadian 
bacon  is  said  to  be  improving  its  position 
every  month.  Danish  bacon  is  a  strong 
competitor,  but  a  large  British  importer 
says  that  the  Canadian  artic’e  is  steadily 
gaining  in  favor,  and  that  the  actual  Can¬ 
adian  imports  into  Great  Britain  this  year 
will  exceed  those  of  1921. 


Irish  liiicoii  Factories  Burned 

Owing  to  internal  troubles  in  Ireland, 
the  London  market  is  sustaining  a  seri¬ 
ous  curtailment  of  its  supplies  of  bacon. 
One  large  firm,  which  normally  supp’ies 
6,000  sides  of  bacon  per  week  to  London, 
has  lost  its  factories  in  Waterford,  Lime¬ 
rick  and  Cork  through  incendiarism,  says 
Commercial  Attache  Tower,  London,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  United  States  continues  to  be  the 
biggest  supplier  of  bacon  and  ham  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Australians  Adopt  Yankee  Sales  Methods 

The  popular  American  idea  has  reached 
Australia,  and  soon  the  people  of  that 
country  will  be  celebrating  “Fruit  Week,” 
says  Trade  Commissioner  Sanger  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  A 
proposal  has  been  made  by  the  commission¬ 
er  of  railways  to  the  various  fruit  associa¬ 
tions  for  a  series  of  the  “weeks,”  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  inaugurated  in  this  country,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  demand  for  soft, 
citrus,  and  dried  fruits.  When  a  huge  sur¬ 
plus  of  dried  fruits  in  this  country  was 
quickly  turned  into  a  shortage  by  popular¬ 
izing  the  use  of  raisin  bread  during  a  “Rai¬ 
sin  Week,”  the  Australian  fruit  growers 
evidently  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  the 
stunt  down  there. 


First  Direct  Shipment  of  American  Flour 

to  Amoy  Competes  with  Shanghai 

American  flour,  for  the  first  time  in 
commerce,  has  been  shipped  direct  to 
Amoy,  China,  when  the  S.  S.  Pomona  re¬ 
cently  arrived  at  that  Chinese  port  with 
25,000  sacks.  This  flour  is  competing 
with  the  product  of  Shanghai  mills,  and 
Consul  Carlin  informs  the  Department  or 
Commerce  that  this  may  result  in  Amoy 
being  made  a  regular  port  of  call.  Ameri¬ 
can  flour  has  always  been  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  in  other  parts  of  China,  and  Amoy 
will  require  each  year  about  800.000  bags. 


Excellent  Malaga  Almond  Crop  Promised 

Jordan  and  Valencia  almonds  from  Mal¬ 
aga,  Spain,  will  be  plentiful  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  trade  reports  just  received  from 
Consul  Gaston  Smith  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  present  production  will  be  greater 
than  the  last  year’s  by  from  25  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  and  the  maturity  about  a  week 
or  two  earlier.  The  grade  or  quality  will  be 
on  a  par  with  last  year’s  crop  with  possibly 
a  slight  per  cent  more  of  the  large  sized 
nuts. 

Prices  will  probably  be  somewhat  less 
than  those  of  last  year  but  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  predict — much  will  depend  upon  the 
production  of  other  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  factors.  Some  1,701,181  lbs. 
of  Jordans  and  2,583.357  lbs.  of  Valencias 
were  exported  to  the  United  States  last 
year  and  a  total  of  896,657  lbs.  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  June  30,  1922. 


Salad  and  Cooking-  Oil  from  Beans 

The  growing  use  of  vegetable  oils  for  sal¬ 
ads  and  cooking  purposes  has  prompted  the 
manufacture  of  a  highly  refined  bean  oil  at 
Dairen,  Manchuria,  and  soon  the  European 
and  Japanese  markets  will  be  supplied  with 
this  new  product,  Consul  General  Pontius 
states  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  product  is  sold  in  bottles, 
tins,  or  barrels,  according  to  the  market 
needs. 


Norwegian  “Sardines”  Likely  to  Be  Her¬ 
ring-  This  Season 

During  the  week  ending  July  22  and  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  the  Norwegian 
sardine  and  fish  canneries  arc  working  nor¬ 
mal  forces,  Consul  George  Nicolas  Ifft  in¬ 
forms  the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Bristling,  which  are 
packed  as  sardines  in  Norway,  are  still  very 
few,  but  during  that  week  from  26,000  to 
36,000  quarts  of  mossa  and  small  herring 
were  delivered  daily  to  the  factories  at  Ber¬ 
gen,  while  at  Stavanger  an  average  of  145,- 
000  quarts  of  mossa,  small  herring,  and 
bristling  were  received  per  day  by  the  fac. 
tories  there — about  20  per  cent  being  genu¬ 
ine  bristling  which  constitute  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  best  Norwegian  sardines. 


Australian  Butter  Bringing'  Big  Prices  in 

France 

The  Australian  Producers  Cooperative 
Federation  has  just  established  a  selling 
agency  in  France,  the  demand  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  unsalted  butter  in  that  country 
having  increased  tremendously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  H,  Fisher,  of  the  American  Con¬ 
sulate  at  Sydney,  in  a  report  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Australian  butter 
in  France  is  reported  to  be  realizing  on 
the  average  of  fifteen  shillings  per  cwt. 
above  rates  ruling  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  exact  demand  in  France  for 
Australasian  butter  it  is  put  down 
roughly  at  10,000  to  15,000  boxes  weekly 
from  December  to  April. 


Putting  Up  Peaches  in  Africa 

Africa  can  no  longer  be  called  the 
“dark  continent.”  The  latest  news  is 
another  canning  factory  for  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  where  everything  from  peanut  oil  to 
peaches  will  be  put  up  for  the  delectation 
of  the  dusky  inhabitants.  Vice  Consul 
Morton,  Johannesburg,  informs  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  that  the  cannery 
is  to  be  situated  adjacent  to  a  3,000  acre 
farm  containing  200,000  peach  trees  and 
a  large  number  of  pear  and  apple  trees; 
it  also  produces  tomatoes  and  peanuts. 
The  cannery  will  have  an  output  of  120 
tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  daily. 


Swiss  Chocolate  for  Germans  to  Be  Made 

in  Germany 

Forbidden  importation  into  Germany, 
Swiss  chocolate  will  be  supplied  to  Ger¬ 
mans  through  branch  factories  being 
erected  in  Germany,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  received  from  Consul  Haynes, 
Berne,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
When  report  became  current  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  of  Swiss  factories  in 
Germany  the  French  became  alarmed,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  factories  were  leaving 
Switzerland  and  that  chocolate  which 
formerly  entered  France  from  Switzer¬ 
land  would  thereafter  come  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  these 
fears  are  unfounded  and  that  the  choco¬ 
late  produced  by  Swiss  branches  in  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  consumed  in  the  Father- 
land. 


Candy  llabit  Seizes  the  Indo-Chinese 

The  candy  “habit”  among  the  Indo-Chin¬ 
ese  has  become  so  popular  and  the  demand 
for  “sweets”  so  widespread  that  Consul  L. 
Smith,  Saignon,  has  prepared  a  special  re¬ 
port  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
which  he  outlines  the  excellent  opportun¬ 
ities  existing  there  for  the  sale  of  American 
confectionery.  The  “sweet  tooth”  is 
chronic  among  the  natives  he  states.  In 
addition  to  eating  raw  sugar,  he  says  that 
they  consumed  in  1921  over  47,000,000  francs 
worth  of  foreign  sweets — China  supplying 
41,000,000  francs  worth  and  Europe  6,000,000. 


A.  E.  F.  Leftovers  Hurting  American 

Reputation  for  Quality 

American  foodstuffs  are  getting  a 
black  eye  in  Poland  on  account  of  con¬ 
tinued  sales  of  old  ex-army  supplies  left 
in  Europe  by  the  A.  E.  F.,  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  Kenna,  Warsaw,  informs  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  The  stocks  ot 
American  goods  offered  for  sale  are  of 
a*  doubtful  age  and  their  quality  is  now 
probably  so  inferior  to  the  standard 
grade  that  they  are  pool-  examples  of 
the  product  they  represent.  The  Consul 
suggests  some  system  of  dating  which 
would  differentiate  between  articles  of 
current  production  and  old  army  stocks 
still  being  jobbed  about  Europe  and 
should  facilitate  future  sales  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  tangible  reason  for  the  higher 
prices  asked  for  the  new  goods.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  of  these  stocks  in  the  Polish 
market  is  ordinarily  below  the  retail 
price  for  the  same  article  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 


Garlic  a  Plenty  Heading  This  Way- 

Over  20,000  tons  of  garlic  have  just  been 
harvested  in  Southern  Italy.  This  is  a 
large  yield,  and  prices  have  been  forced 
down  to  about  $2.95  per  hundred  pounds  for 
the  lower  grades  and  $3.18  for  the  better 
grades.  Two  or  three  millon  pounds  of  the 
hardy  bulbs  will  shortly  be  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  into  this  country,  reports  Consul  By- 
ington,  Naples,  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Look  for  Large  Canned  Fruit  Imports 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Antwerp  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  canned  foods  unit  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  European  crops  of 
peaches  and  apricots  are  below  normal  and 
next  winter  will  see  large  imports  of  can¬ 
ned  peaches  and  apricots.  No  demand  ex¬ 
ists  at  present  for  canned  fruits  owing  to 
the  plentiful  supply  of  the  fresh  article. 
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Food  Manufacturers 

are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
broadened  facilities  of  the 

Food  Service  Bureau 


OF 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 

Director 


A  LETTER  addressed  to  The  American 
Food  Journal  will  bring-  you  a  construc¬ 
tive  reply  showing  how  The  Food  Service 
Bureau  can  cooperate  with  existing  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  company  or  in  developing  a 
new  department  for  handling  specific  work. 
Among  other  things,  the  Bureau  can  furnish 
any  of  the  following  services : 

Scientific  Investigation  into  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
your  product. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  indicating  recipes. 

Educational  Campaigns  of  a  broad-gauge  character. 

Exhibits  and  Lecture  Courses  exemplifying  the  uses 
of  your  product. 

Publicity  backed  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  your  product. 

Individual  Bureaus  in  retail  centers. 

Obtaining  Access  to  Institutions,  such  as  hospitals 
and  charitable  organizations. 


Food  Service  Bureau  of 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

25  EAST  26th  STREET 
New  York  City 


57 

Testing  and 
Tasting 

Heinz  Food  Products  are  as  good  as  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  can  make  them. 

In  the  Heinz  experimental  kitchen  a  chef  dedicates 
his  ability  to  the  task  of  improving  the  57  Varieties. 
Continuous  research  and  experiment  serve  ever  to 
advance  their  quality.  Any  new  product  considered 
tor  manufacture  is  thoroughly  tried  by  experiment 
and  by  tasting  committees.  It  must  pass  severe 
tests  before  it  is  considered  worthy  of  being  added 
to  the  list  of  Heinz  Products,  and  not  until  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  the  best  in  its  line  is  it  put  on  the 
market. 

This  quality  will  serve  you  by  making  the  57  Varie¬ 
ties  increasingly  popular  with  your  patrons. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company 

57  Varieties 


Aroco  Brand  Raw 
Oysters 

Grown  on  certified  beds  in  Northern  waters  opened  and 
packed  under  sanitary  conditions,  sealed  in  sanitarv  enam¬ 
eled  individual  consumer  cans.  Each  package  bears  our 
name  guaranteeing  that  solids  and  food  values  are  con¬ 
served  and  adulteration  prevented. 

THE  ANDREW  RADEL  OYSTER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  is  to 
offer  a  medium  of  exchange  for  teachers  and  institutional 
workers;  to  discuss  modern  household  problems  and  to 
apply  to  them  expert  knowledge;  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  homemaker;  to  record  and  interpret  the  re¬ 
sults  of  investigation  and  research;  and  to  give  expression 
to  the  social  and  civic  responsibility  of  the  home. 

Subscription  price  $2.50  a  year 
Issued  monthly  by 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

1211Cathedral  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Association  and  Convention  Calendar 


American  Association  Creamery  Batter 
Manufacturers,  Continental  and  -Commer¬ 
cial  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Annual 
meeting  at  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Nov. 
28.  Secretary,  George  L.  McKay. 

American  Bakers'  Association,  1135 
Fullerton  avenue,  Chicago.  Business 
manager,  H.  E.  Barnard. 

American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  L.  Parsons. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation,  332 
South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  November.  Secretary,  T.  M. 
Chivington. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting  at  New 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  Oct.  16  to  IS. 

American  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  26  Front  street,  Brooklyn.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Edward  Z.  Vermylen. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn,  208  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting 
early  in  the  year.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cutler. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  53  Park  place,  New  York.  Nexv 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  November  15, 
16  and  17.  Secretary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 

Association  of  Operative  Millers,  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Next  convention,  June  4  to  9,  1923.  Sec¬ 
retary,  M.  F.  Dillon. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  90  IVest  Broadway, 
New  York.  Convention  date  to  be  set  by 
board  of  directors.  Secretary,  R.  T. 
Stokes. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States.  Date  of 
next  convention  to  be  set  in  January. 
Secretary,  Gordon  M,  Day,  Day-Bergwalt 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Sec¬ 
retary,  W.  W.  Woods. 

.National  Coffee  Roasters  Association, 
64  Water  street,  New  York.  Convention 
in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  22  to  24.  Manager, 
Felix  Coste. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  census  reports  show  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  activities  of 
the  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  products, 
exclusive  of  confectionery,  during  -he 
year  1921,  as  compared  with  1919.  a, 
though  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments.  In  1921  there 
were  50  establishments  reported,  with  a 
total  value  of  products  of  $77,930,711,  as 
compared  with  48  establishments  with  a 
total  value  of  products  of  $139,258,296  in 
1919.  The  decrease  in  the  total  value  of 
products  was  44  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  products 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  in  the  total  amount  paid  for 
salaries  and  wages  during  the  year,  and 
in  the  cost  of  materials  used.  Of  the 
50  establishments  reported  for  1921,  13 
were  located  in  New  York,  9  each  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey;  8  in 
Pennsylvania;  4  in  California;  2  in  Ohio; 
and  one  each  in  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 


National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  155  North  Clark  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Annual  convention  at  Hotel  Hoi- 
lenden,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  16  to  18. 
Secretary,  N.  Lowenstein. 

National  Banners’  Association,  1739  H 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the 
week  of  January  22,  1923.  Secretary, 

Frank  E.  Gorrell. 

National  Confectioners’  Association,  11 

West  Washington  street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City,  May  23,  24  and 
25,  1923.  Secretary,  Walter  C.  Hughes. 

National  Dairy  Council,  910  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Annual 
meeting,  Dec.  7,  Chicago.  National  Dairy 
Show,  Oct.  7  to  14,  St.  Paul.  Secretary, 

M.  O.  Maughan. 

National  Dairy  Union,  630  Louisiana 
avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary, 
A.  M.  Loomis. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association,  326 

West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  simultaneously  with  con¬ 
ventions  of  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  at  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  the  week  of  January  22,  1923.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Paul  Fishback. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Braidwood,  Ill.  Next  meeting, 
June,  1923.  Secretary,  M.  J.  Donna. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 
1731  I  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Annual  convention  in  November.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Charles  W.  Holman. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  112  North  Broad  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Annual  convention,  May  9  to 
11,  1923,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretary,  William  W.  Baird. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association. 
326  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Meets 
with  National  -Canners’  Association  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  January  22,  1923.  Secretary, 
F.  A.  Vickers. 

Ilice  Millers’  Association,  609  Maison 
Blanche  Annex,  New  Orleans,  La.  Con¬ 
vention,  May',  31,  1923.  Secretary,  F.  B. 
Wi  se. 


Pennsylvania,  the  leading  state  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  1921,  produced  39.9  per  cent  ot 
the  total  value  of  products  in  that  year. 

In  October,  the  month  of  maximum  em¬ 
ployment,  7.767  wage  earners  were  re¬ 
ported,  and  in  July,  the  month  of  mini¬ 
mum  employment,  5,116;  the  minimum 
representing  65.9  per  cent  of  the  month  of 
maximum  employment.  The  average 
number  employed  during  the  year  was 
6,278  in  1921  as  compared  with  10,287  in 
1919.  A  classification  with  reference  to 
the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  the  es¬ 
tablishments  in  which  employed  shows 
that  for  1,363,  or  21,7  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  (average)  number  of  wage-earners, 
the  prevailing  hours  were  48  hours  per 
week;  for  2,911,  or  46.4  per  cent  between 
48  and  54;  and  for  1,190.  or  19  per  cent, 
between  54  and  60. 

The  returns  indicate  that  the  combined 
output  of  all  establishments  was  ap¬ 
proximately  80  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
capacity,  based  upon  a  demand  requiring 
full  running  time.  The  percentage  of 
output  for  individual  establishments 
ranged  from  10  to  100  per  cent  of  their 
maximum  capacity.  , 


Cane  Sugar  Refining  Low  in 

1921 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  census  reports  show  a 
considerable  decrease  in  activities  of  the 
establishments  engaged  in  the  refining 
of  cane  sugar  during  the  year  1921  as 
compared  with  1919. 

In  1921,  there  were  21  establishments 
reported  and  the  total  value  of  their 
products  amounted  to  $469,211,512,  as 
compared  with  20  establishments  and  the 
total  value  of  products  of  $730,986  706  in 
1919.  The  decrease  in  the  total  value  of 
products  was  $261,775,194,  or  35.8  per 
cent.  The  statistics  cover  the  refining  of 
raw  cane  sugar,  mostly  imported,  and  do 
not  include  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  sirup,  and  mo¬ 
lasses  from  domestic-grown  cane. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  products 
has  been  accompanied  by  decreases  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed;  in  the 
total  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages 
during  the  year;  and  in  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  used.  Of  the  21  establishments 
reported  for  1921,  5  are  located  in  New 
York;  4  in  Louisiana;  3  in  Pennsylvania; 
2  each  in  California,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Jersey;  and  1  each  in  Georgia.  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Texas.  New  York,  the  leading 
state  in  the  industry  in  1921,  produced 
35.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  that  year. 

In  March,  the  month  of  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  18,192  wage  earners  were  re¬ 
ported  and  in  January,  the  month  of 
minimum  employment,  13,345,  the  mini¬ 
mum  representing  73.4  per  cent  of  the 
month  of  maximum  employment.  A  class¬ 
ification  of  wage  earners  shows  that  2,721 
or  17.4  pr  cent,  were  employed  in  estab¬ 
lishments  operating  48  hours  per  week; 
2,466.  or  15.7  per  cent,  54  hours  per 
week;  3,989,  or  25,5  per  cent,  60  hours  per 
week;  and  6,473,  or  41.4  per  cent,  were 
employed  in  establishments  where  the 
prevailing  hours  of  labor  were  over  60 
hours  per  week. 

The  combined  output  of  all  establish¬ 
ments  was  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  capacity,  based  upon  a  de¬ 
mand  requiring  full  running  time.  The 
percentage  of  output  of  individual  estab¬ 
lishments  ranged  from  46  to  90,  with  the 
exception  of  one  establishment  which 
reported  100  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Symrna  Disaster  Increases  De¬ 
mand  Here  for  Raisins 

Although  two  or  three  shipments  of 
raisins  were  made  prior  to  the  fire  in 
Smyrna,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
American  commercial  attache  at  Athens, 
no  figs  or  currants  have  been  shipped. 
Fire  has  destroyed  the  fruit  packing 
establishments  and  as  all  draft  animals 
have  been  commandeered  by  the  army, 
the  movement  of  the  usual  fruit  supply 
into  Smyrna  is  prevented.  In  addition, 
the  destruction  of  bridges,  tunnels  and 
cars  and  the  flight  of  workers  who  han¬ 
dled  export  freight,  may  cause  in  a  loss 
of  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  fig 
crop  and  injury  to  the  remainder. 

In  consequence  of  this  situation  i.. 
Smyrna,  the  S’un-Maid  Raisin  Growers'  of 
California,  report  an  unprecedented  flood 
of  orders,  which  will  probably  success¬ 
fully  dispose  of  the  unusually  large  ton¬ 
nage  of  raisins  expected  this  year.  It  is 
stated  that  the  company  is  sold  out  of 
all  bleached  raisins,  both  sulphur  and 
soda,  as  well  as  all  baker’s  Thompsons 
and  has  on  file  orders  for  230,000  cases. 


Manufacture  of  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Products 

Declines 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS" 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 


Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mary  Jane  has  decided  to  “play  boat’’  with 
a  Carton  of  Coffee  on  the  way  home  from 
the  Grocery. 

No  harm  done  in  this  particular  instance 
for  the  carton  is  protected  with  K-V-P 
Waxed  Karton  Sealing  Paper. 

Have  you  tried  it  out? 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 

Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


PET  Brand 
Evaporated  Milk 


Th< 


lere  is  Cleanliness 
Health  Insurance,  Econ¬ 
omy  and  Convenience  in 

Pet  Brand  Evaporated 
Milk— 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade 
on  account  of  its  supe¬ 
rior  quality. 

Prepared  by 

The  Helvetia  Company 

General  Offices 

St.  Louis 


MILK 


Originators  oj 
the  evaporated 
milk  industry 
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Won’t  Standardize 
Baking  Powder  Cans 

Decided  objection  to  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  baking-  powder  containers  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company,  Chicago,  which  was  recently 
approached  with  the  suggestion  of 
standardization  of  their  packing  by  the 
standard  container  committee  of  the 
American  .Specialty  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  reply  of  the  Calumet  Com¬ 
pany,  which  claims  to  produce  one-third 
of  the  baking  powder  of  the  country, 
was  made  to  the  committee  by  General 
Manager  K.  K.  Bell. 

“Our  experience,”  said  Mr.  Bell,  ‘  has 
proven  that  the  average  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  per  family  varies  too  widely  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  to  favor  the  idea  of  uni¬ 
form  packages  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  South  and  West,  where 
the  consumption  runs  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  per  family,  it  naturally  follows 
that  baking  powder  is  packed  in  large 
containers,  while  in  the  Eastern  States 
the  average  consumption  runs  so  much 
less  that  a  smaller  container  is  desirable. 

“Another  factor  which  necessarily 
must  be  considered  is  the  wide  range  of 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  various 
types  of  baking  powder.  You  can  read¬ 
ily  see  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
ask  a  manufacturer  of  a  type  such  as 
we  produce  to  impose  the  additional  cost 
of  small  containers. 

“During  the  war  our  firm,  along  with 
the  other  principal  manufacturers,  met 
repeatedly  and  discussed  the  question 
of  standardization.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  baking 
powder  (with  the  exception  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  type)  should  be  packed 
in  standard  tins — quarters,  halves  and 
pounds. 

"Since  the  war  a  lot  of  these  same  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  changed  the  sizes  of 
their  containers,  while  we  are  still  using 
the  standard  adopted  at  that  time. 

“Inasmuch  as  we  put  up  approximate^ 
one-third  of  the  total  baking  powder 
consumed,  we  believe  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  amply  fits  us  to  advise  against  the 
proposed  standards.  At  any  rate,  we 
could  not,  so  far  as  our  product  goes,  ap¬ 
prove  or  comply  with  such  a  suggestion. 
Our  present  plan  is  meeting  with  perfect 
success. 

“Frankly,  we  feel  that  before  any  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  looking  toward  the 
standardization  of  packing  it  would  be 
for  better  to  take  steps  to  standardize 
the  tin  containers,  the  wide  range  of 
which  now  tends  toward  confusion  and 
particularly  toward  deception  of  the  con- 
sumer.  How  ever,  we  have  little  hope 
that  anything  can  be  accomplished  along 
either  line.” 


A.  C.  Alouagle  to  Become  Sales  Manager 
of  ltoyal  Baking  Powder  Company 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
through  F.  D.  Bristley,  vice  president 
and  director  in  charge  of  sales,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  A.  C.  Mon- 
agle  as  sales  manager  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  effective  November  1. 

Mr.  Monagle  has  filled  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Franco-American  Food 
Company  and  Runkel  Bros.,  Inc.,  prior 
to  which  time  he  had  had  considerable 
experience  as  a  salesman  and  as  New 


York  district  sales  agent.  He  also  served 
for  two  years  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Aside  from  his  sales  and  executive 
ability,  Mr.  Monagle  is  a  well  known 
speaker  and  well  liked  by  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade. 


World’s  Production  of  Sugar  for 
1922  Is  17,000,000  Tons 

The  revised  estimate  of  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  for  1922,  is  1,600,000  tons 
more  than  the  earlier  estimate,  and  to¬ 
tals  about  17,000,000  tons,  says  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  ab¬ 
normal  surplus  of  Cuban  sugar,  existing 
last  January  has  apparently  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  the  report  continues,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  normal  amount  of  new 
Cuban  crop  has  been  taken.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  revised  estimate  of  world 
production  of  sugar  was  made  largely 
because  of  the  unexpected  size  of  the 
Cuban  crop.  But  this  year’s  consumption 
also  has  exceeded  all  predictions,  both 
in  the  United  S’tates  and  in  Europe  and 
even  with  the  devised  crop  figures  for 

1921  to  1922,  the  carry  over  for  1922  will 
be  not  far  from  normal. 

The  rapid  distribution  of  the  Cuban 
surplus  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
says  the  report,  is  shown  by  the  export 
figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of 

1922  and  the  United  States  exports  for 
the  same  period.  Cuba  exported  4,000,- 
000  tons,  including  practically  all  its 
old-crop  sugar,  as  compared  with  1,800,- 
000  tons  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1921.  Of  this  the  United  States  imported 
2,000,000  tons  and  Europe  800,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  corresponding  figures  for 
1921  of  1,540,000  and  160,000  tons.  The 
United  States  exported  755,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1922  (85  per  cent  to  Europe)  and  only 
256,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921. 


Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup]  Produc¬ 
tion  Increases 

Production  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup 
in  the  thirteen  important  producing 
States  totaled  34,806,000  pounds,  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  past  four  years,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  production  this  spring  was 
53  per  cent  greater  than  in  1921.  The 
maple  sugar  produced  was  5,321,000 
pounds.  These  states,  according  to  the 
1919  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
produced  98.7  per  cent  of  the  maple  su¬ 
gar  and  sirup  of  the  United  States.  They 
are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Of  these  Vermont  was  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  with  11,674,000  pounds,  and  New 
York  was  second  with  a  production  of 
9,865.000  pounds. 

Not  only  was  the  average  quality  of 
tli e  product  higher  than  in  former  years, 
but  the  total  production  of  34,806,000 
pounds  compared  with  24.178,000  pounds 
in  1921,  although  the  number  of  trees 
tapped  increased  only  from  15,219,000  to 
16,385.000.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in 
sirup  production. 


Chain  Stores  Low  Cost 
Distributors 

“The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be, 
and  the  average  trade  press  contends, 
that  tile  chain  store  grocers’  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  is  as  large  as  that  of  other 
channels  of  distribution  and  therefore 
tlie  consumer  is  saved  only  a  very  small 
percentage  in  buying  in  the  chain 
store,”  said  Alfred  H.  Beckman,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  National  Chain  S'tore 
Grocers’  Association,  in  making  his  re¬ 
port  before  the  association’s  recent  con¬ 
vention. 

“In  the  face  of  this,”  Mr.  Beckman 
pointed  out.  “the  fact  remains  that  the 
wholesale  grocers’  cost  ranges  from  8% 
per  cent  to  12  per  cent  and  the  so-called 
retail  grocers’  from  16  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent.  The  chain  store  grocer  organiza¬ 
tion  performs  the  function  of  a  whole¬ 
saler  in  buying  and  warehousing  and 
that  of  a  retailer  in  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  in  this  dual  capacity  the  cost 
of  operation,  including  executive  and 
every  possible  expense,  ranges  from  13.25 
per  cent  to  16.25  per  cent. 

“Some  trade  papers.”  he  continued, 
“have  issued  erroneous  statements, 
claiming  that  the  saving  to  the  consumer 
in  dealing  with  a  chain  store  grocer  does 
not  exceed  2%  per  cent,  when  the  truth 
is  that  the  saving  is  more  nearly  15  per 
cent.  Your  industry,”  said  Mr.  Beckman, 
“has  proven  an  evolution  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  so  thoroughly  economical  for  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer  that  it 
will  require  only  a  limited  time  to  dispel 
what  now  seems  to  be  hostile  influ¬ 
ences.” 

Mr.  Beckman  pointed  out  that  there  are 
about  350.000  retail  grocers,  about  4,000 
wholesale  grocers  and  in  competition 
about  30,000  chain  stores 

Course  in  Wholesaling  at  New 
ork  University 

A  course  in  wholesale  organization  and 
management  is  being  given  this  fall  by 
the  Department  of  Business  Management 
at  New  York  University.  The  course 
will  be  conducted  by  H.  M.  Foster,  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

The  course  is  designed  not  only  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  public  mind  as  to  the  place  of 
the  wholesaler  in  distribution,  but  also  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  latest  meth¬ 
ods  of  wholesale  merchandising,  finan¬ 
cing,  accounting,  buying  and  selling.  The 
first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the 
wholesaler;  what  he  does;  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  what  he  does,  and  the  types  of 
wholesale  organization.  It  also  takes  up 
the  problems  of  credit,  collection  and  dis¬ 
count.  management,  direct  selling,  buying 
of  nationally  advertised  goods,  price 
maintenance,  radius  of  territory,  sources 
of  supply,  market  knowledge,  stock  and 
stock  keeping,  salesmen’s  compensation, 
work  of  the  sales  manager,  advertising, 
perpetual  inventories  and  the  salesman 
as  an  educator  of  the  retailer. 

In  the  second  part,  beginning  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  topics  include  accounting,  cost  of 
doing  business,  records,  the  packing 
room,  returned  goods,  broken  packages, 
services,  financing  new  retailers,  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  retailers  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  mar¬ 
kets,  trade  routes  and  channels,  trade 
factors,  trade  relations,  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  relation  of  the  chain  store  and 
mail  order  houses  to  the  wholesaler,  leg¬ 
islation,  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  price  agreements. 
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Corn  Sirup  Output 
Lower  in  1921 

Considerable  Decrease  in  the  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  Manufacturers  Re¬ 
ported  for  That  Year 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  census  reports  show 
considerable  decrease  in  the  activities 
of  the  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  corn  sirup  (glucose)  and 
starch  during  1921  as  compared  with 
the  year  1919.  There  were  39  establish¬ 
ments  reported  for  1921  and  the  'total 
value  of  their  products  amounted  to  $80,- 
063,149  as  compared  with  56  establish¬ 
ments  for  1919  with  a  total  value  of 
products  of  $186,256,260.  The  decrease 
in  total  value  of  products  was  57.0  per 
cent. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  value 
of  starches  manufactured  in  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  primarily  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  as  the  data  for  these  starches  have 
not  been  compiled.  The  figures  for 
them,  however,  will  be  included  m  a 
subsequent  report. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  products 
has  been  accompanied  by  corresponding 
decreases  in  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  and  in  the  total  amount  paid  in 
salaries  and  wages  during  the  year  and 
in  the  cost  of  material  used.  Of  the 
39  establishments  reporting  for  1921, 
19  are  located  in  Maine,  4  each  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  3  in  Indiana,  2  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1  each  in  Florida,  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Ohio.  The  four  establishments  lo¬ 
cated  in  Illinois  report  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  products  returned 
for  the  year. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments  is  accounted  for  by  14  idle 
establishments,  one  out  of  business  and 
two  that  had  changed  their  products  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  assigned 
to  another  industry  in  1921.  The  com¬ 


bined  value  of  products  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  in  1919  amounted  to  $1,028,000, 
almost  half  of  which  was  returned  by 
one  establishment  classified  as  engaged 
in  the  production  of  starch  in  1919  but 
had  changed  its  principal  product  to 
chemicals  in  1921. 

There  was  but  slight  fluctuation  in 
the  monthly  employment  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  in  1921.  In  November,  the  month  of 
maximum  employment,  6,665  wage  earn¬ 
ers  were  reported,  and  in  January,  the 
month  of  minimum  employment,  4,981 — 
the  minimum  representing  74.7  per  cent 
of  the  month  of  maximum  employment. 
A  classification  of  the  wage  earners 
shows  that  3,841  or  62.6  per  cent  were 
employed  in  establishments  where  the 
prevailing  hours  of  labor  per  week  were 
48  and  under,  244  or  4.0  per  cent  at  54; 
745  or  12.1  per  cent  between  54  and  60; 
577  or  9.4  per  cent  at  60  and  733  or  11.9 
per  cent  for  60  and  over. 

The  returns  indicate  that  the  combined 
output  of  all  establishments  was  only 
approximately  47  per  cent  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity,  based  upon  a  demand  re¬ 
quiring  full  running  time.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  output  for  dividual  establish¬ 
ments  ranged  from  10  to  100  per  cent  of 
their  maximum  capacity. 


Cauners  Are  to  Meet  at  Atlantic  City 
January  22 

Atlantic  City  has  been  selected  for  the 
sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association,  which  will  be 
held  during  the  week  of  Jan.  22,  1923.  The 
selection  was  made  by  the  Location  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  composed  of  President 
Moore  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations 
holding  their  conventions  simultaneously 
with  the  canners;  President  Engelhart  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  President  Ford  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Atlantic  City  Hotel  Men’s  Associ¬ 
ation  has  promised  to  have  5,000  rooms 
available  and  that  hotel  rates  will  show  re¬ 
ductions  from  those  of  last  year.  It  is 
expected  that  about  40  hotels  will  be  open. 


Germany  Importing  Canned  Milk 

With  the  exception  of  canned  milk, 
Germany  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  mar¬ 
ket  for  canned  goods  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  report  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  Since  July 
10,  this  year,  importation  of  California 
sirup  fruits  and  Hawaiian  pineapple  has 
been  permitted  by  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  but  a  duty  of  75  gold  marks 
per  100  kg.  is  imposed.  Canned  salmon 
is  also  subjected  to  this  duty.  No  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  are  being  imported  at 
present,  the  trade  relying  almost  entirely 
upon  German  production. 

Milk,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the 
stagnation  in  the  imported  canned  goods 
trade.  Because  of  the  reduced  supply 
of  fresh  milk,  restrictions  that  existed 
before  the  war  on  imports  of  preserved 
milk  have  been  lifted.  The  latest  Ger¬ 
man  report  on  cattle  not  only  shows  a 
sharp  decline  in  numbers  from  1913, 
using  the  present  territory  of  Germany 
for  comparison,  but  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  condition  of  the 
cattle.  Recently  it  has  been  impossible 
to  import  the  large  quantities  of  oil  cake 
used  before  the  war  for  the  sustenance  of 
tlie  cattle  and  the  protracted  drouth  in 
the  summer  of  1921,  which  continued 
throughout  the  grazing  season,  was  det¬ 
rimental  to  animal  husbandry  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  caused  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  in  the  milk  supply. 

The  demand  for  canned  milk  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  milk  carrying  about  8  per 
cent  butter  fat.  Unsweetened  milk  is 
preferred  and  despite  the  high  dollar 
exchange  can  be  purchased  as  cheaply  by 
Germany  in  the  United  States  as  in  any 
other  producing  country.  The  Swiss 
sweetened  condensed  milk  is  considered 
too  expensive  and  the  Dutch  brands 
made  of  skim  milk,  which  are  popular 
in  England  among  classes  of  limited 
purchasing  power,  are  not  liked  by  the 
German  consumer.  , 
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Here  Are  Some  of  the  Food  Manufacturers 

That  Are  Helping  The  Nurse 

Help  Her  Patients 

These  food  manufacturers  know  that  their  products 
are  not  only  good  for  patients,  but  that  these  same 
products  are  good  for  all  the  family  at  the  same 
time.  They  know  how  closely  the  nurse  gets  to  the 
patient  in  the  home  as  well  as  to  the  patient  in  the 
hospital.  They  know  that  her  influence  is  import- 
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THE  TRAINED  NURSE 
and  HOSPITAL  REVIEW 

is  the  handbook  of  the  nursing  profession.  It  is 
looked  to  for  suggestions  and  inspiration.  There 
is  no  suggestion  more  welcome  to  the  nurse  than 
suggestions  about  food.  If  you  convince  the  nurse 
that  your  product  will  help  and  please  her  patients, 
you  will  have  ardent  advocates  of  your  goods  year 
in  and  year  out. 
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\V c  want  every  food  manufacturer  to  have  a  copy  of  The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review. 


Sample  copy  sent  with  pleasure,  on  request. 


THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

In  This  Issue 


NATURALLY,  we  are  gratified  at  the  interest 
displayed  in  the  article,  “What  the  Baking  In¬ 
dustry  Has  Accomplished,”  which  appeared  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 
This  interest  merely  <  whets  our  ambition,  however, 
to  make  of  this  series  as  a  whole  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  American  food.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  present  issue  the  editors  unite  in  the 
hope  that  the  article,  “What  the  Meat  Industry  Has 
Accomplished,”  will  not  alone  be  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  that  particular  section  of  the  food 
field,  but  that  it  will  also  strengthen  our  efforts 
toward  bringing  about  ever  increasing  team  play 
among  food  manufacturers  as  a  group.  The  food 
industry  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  adopt  as  its  motto: 
“All  are  needed  by  each  one, 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone.” 


rPHE  food  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  what  food  manufac¬ 
turer  does  not,  will  be  eager  to  read  what  so  great 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  has  to  say  on  the  service  performed 
by  the  research  man  in  the  field  of  food  manufac¬ 
ture.  Definite  suggestions  from  Dr.  Sherman  as  to 
how  the  food  manufacturer  can  best  develop  re¬ 
search  within  his  plant  appear  in  this  issue  and  it 
goes  without  saying  are  worth  listening  to.  Dr. 
Sherman’s  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  each  one  by  an  authority  of  na¬ 
tional  significance.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  will  contribute  an 
article  to  the  December  issue. 


ly/T  ANY  food  manufacturers  are  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  women  trained  in 
home  economics  and  are  finding  that  these  women 
have  much  to  offer.  The  ability  to  relate  problems 
and  subject  matter  to  experiences  of  actual  women 
is  of  great  service  in  working  out  a  sound  campaign 
of  selling  and  manufacturers  who  employ  home  eco¬ 
nomics  women  are  for  the  most  part  convinced  of 
the  value  of  such  cooperation.  There  may  be  others 
who  are  asking  themselves:  “What  shall  I  gain  from 
such  a  development  in  my  business?”  To  which 
every  group  they  belong,  food  manufacturers  will 
wish  to  read  Miss  Keown’s  and  Miss  Watson’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  “The  Conference  Table.”  Miss  Keown, 
as  chairman  of  the  first  committee  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  home  economics  in  business,  opens  for  the 
Conference  Table  a  symposium  to  which  both 
manufacturers  and  home  economics  women  will  be 
asked  to  contribute.  Miss  Watson,  who  makes  the 


first  contribution,  is  in  charge  of  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
going  to  that  important  post  after  having  been 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Foods  and  Cookery,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 

rinHE  progressive  food  manufacturer  is  ever  on 
the  alert  for  ideas  that  will  help  him  in  his 
fight  for  sanitary  conditions  in  his  field.  The  arti¬ 
cles  on  Food  Poisoning  and  on  Botulism  will  be  of 
special  interest  in  this  regard.  During  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  between  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  American  Food  Journal,  Dr.  Bige¬ 
low  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  food  manufac¬ 
turers  may  render  a  real  service  to  American 
housewives  by  emphasizing  the  need  for  great  care 
in  the  use  of  the  open  bath  in  canning  vegetables. 
Dr.  Bigelow  is  of  the  opinion  that  only  in  the  case 
of  tomatoes  is  this  safe. 

T>ERSONS  engaged  in  the  food  field  know  that 
they  need  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
contact  with  others  who  are  laboring  in  this  same 
field.  The  American  Food  Journal  takes  great  pains 
to  make  its  reports  of  conventions  as  full  and  as 
accurate  as  possible.  Two  conventions  are  reported 
in  this  issue,  those  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers  and  the  American  Dietetic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Our  calendar  of  conventions  aims  to  keep 
our  readers  fully  informed  as  to  dates  for  coming 
conventions. 

T^HERE  is  a  fascination  about  the  prevention  of 
waste  as  well  as  in  the  effective  utilization  of 
by-products.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  as  in  no  other.  All  sorts  of  questions  are 
involved,  that  of  a  sacred  obligation  not  to  waste 
any  part  of  vitally  necessary  foodstuffs,  the  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  time,  labor,  etc.,  being  only  a 
few.  So  the  article  on  Salvaging  Asparagus  Waste, 
by  H.  D.  Morgan,  Ph.C.,  fits  in  with  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  The  American  Food  Journal  to  give  its 
readers  all  possible  suggestions  as  to  conservation 
of  food. 

^Your  new  department  of  magazine  digests  is 
just  what  we  busy  people  need.  Will  you 
please  send  me  the  addresses  where  I  can  pur¬ 
chase  two  of  the  magazines  from  which  you  quote 
in  your  September  issue.”  Proof  positive,  such  let¬ 
ters  as  the  above  that  we  are  on  the  right  track 
in  our  endeavors  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  our  readers  and  practical  information  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  food. 
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Man’s  Hand 
Less 

Accurate 

Than 

Machinery 


A  MAN’S  eye  watching  the 
thermometer.  A  man's 
hand  turning  the  valves. 
He  does  his  absolute  best  but 
you  know  his  results  cannot  be 
uniformly  right.  And  sometimes 
an  oven  or  vat  will  get  too  hot, 
or  an  evaporator  too  cool. 


Automatic  Heat 
Control  Stops 
Waste 


The  Powers  Regulator  No.  15 

Specially  designed  to  control  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperatures  in  all  drying 
operations.  Entirely  automatic,  ac¬ 
curate,  dependable. 


Eliminate  the  human  element — guesswork — by  applying  the  Powers  Automatic  Heat  Regulators.  They  are 
scientifically  constructed;  made  to  operate  according  to  certain  known  physical  laws.  Manufactured  in  a  great 
variety  of  types  suited  to  practically  any  heat  regulation  condition. 

Your  own  problem  can  be  solved.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  investigate. 

In  our  thirty  years  of  experience  and  study  we  have  effected  substantial  economies  for  many  users.  We  can  do 
the  same  for  you. 


NEW  YORK 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Calgary,  Alta. 


Specialists  in  Automatic  Heat  control 


2755  GREENVIEW  AVE„  CHICAGO 

Cincinnati,  O.  El  Paso,  Tex.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  O.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Des  Moines,  la.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Cal  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Canadian  Powers  Regulator  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Halifax,  N.  S.  Montreal,  Que.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BOSTON 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
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YOU  WOULD  BE  AMAZED 

if  you  knew  the  aggregate  saving  effected  by  MONITOR 
CONTAINER  END  STITCHERS  each  day.  Every  machine 
put  in  operation  pays  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time  and  then 
starts  to  earn  money  for  its  owner.  If  you  ship  in  fibre  or 
corrugated  cases,  this  machine  will  earn  money  for  you  and 
at  the  same  time  give  you  a  stronger  and  neater  box. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this;  machine  and  what  it  has 
done  for  others — you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose. 

Write  for  our  booklet  entitled  “Packing  Room  Efficiency” 

LATHAM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Builders  of  Monitor  Wire  Stitchers  for  over  Thirty  Years 

1153  FULTON  STREET,  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bourse  Building 


BOSTON 

531  Atlantic  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 
45  Lafayette  Street 
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The  Place  of  the  Laboratory  Man  in  the 
World  of  Food  Economics 

What  the  Food  Chemist  Has  Done  for  the  Consumer  and  What  He  Can 

Also  Do  for  the  Manufacturer 

By  H.  C.  SHERMAN 

Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 


THE  editor  has  asked  me  to  speak 
about  the  place  of  the  laboratory 
man  in  the  world  of  food  eco¬ 
nomics. 

America  is  essentially  a  food  pro¬ 
ducing  country.  Our  food  crops,  even 
as  they  leave  the  farm,  exceed  in  mon¬ 
ey  value  the  total  combined  values  of 
all  other  farm  products  and  all  the 
products  of  the  forests,  the  mines  and 
the  sea.  Many  of  our  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  are  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  handling  of  food.  Fur¬ 
thermore  in  this  country,  as  in  all 
others,  food  is  the  largest  item  in  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  great  majority  of 
people;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  people 
spend  about  as  much  for  food  as  for 
everything  else  combined. 

In  recent  years  our  conception  of 
food  values  has  grown  and  broadened. 
We  know  that  the  terms  in  which  food 
values  were  discussed  a  dozen  years 
ago  are  not  adequate  in  themselves 
and  that  a  description  of  food  values 
in  the  older  terms  alone  does  not  in¬ 
sure  an  adequate  food  supply.  With 
the  discovery  of  the  vitamines  and  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  mineral  elements  in  foods,  and 
of  the  differences  among  proteins  and 
the  way  in  which  some  proteins  sup¬ 
plement  others,  the  knowledge  of  food 
values  lias  grown  to  a  point  where  we 
can  now,  for  the  first  time,  discuss  nu¬ 
tritive  requirements  in  chemical  terms 
with  reasonable  confidence  that  we  are 
taking  account  of  all  of  the  essential 
factors. 

Use  of  Laboratory  Animals 

In  the  development  of  this  newer 
knowledge  of  food  values  it  has  been 
necessary  to  devise  methods  involving 
the  use  of  laboratory  animals  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  analytical 
work,  and  these  animal  feeding  meth- 


A  New  Series  of  Articles 
Begins  in  This  Issue 

rF  HIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  leading  food  scien¬ 
tists  on  “The  Place  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  Man  in  the  World  of  Food  Eco¬ 
nomics.”  The  first  of  the  series  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  followed  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  by  an  article  written 
by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has 
scheduled  for  publication  in  its  De¬ 
cember  issue  an  unusually  informa¬ 
tive  contribution  to  food  literature 
by  the  Committee  on  Nutritional 
Problems  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Sherman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  are 
C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  E.  L.  Fisk,  I. 
Greenwald,  and  T.  B.  B.  Jones. 


ods  have  proven  unexpectedly  valuable 
in  permitting  us  to  study  food  values 
in  the  sense  of  the  efficiency  with 
which  one  food  supplements  another  in 
nutrition  and  the  effects  on  nutrition 
when  a  given  food  or  combination  of 
foods  is  fed  continuously  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  time. 

By  means  of  these  animal  feeding 
experiments,  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
go  beyond  what  can  be  done  with  oi’- 
dinary  analytical  methods  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  adequacy  of  a  food  or  diet,  but 
it  has  also  been  possible  to  show  by 
well-controlled  laboratory  experiments 
how  a  diet  already  adequate  can  be 
made  of  still  higher  nutritive  value. 
For  instance,  in  a  recent  series  of  ex¬ 


periments  certain  families  of  labora¬ 
tory  rats  have  subsisted  for  no  less 
than  six  generations  on  a  uniform  food 
mixture,  certainly  a  sufficiently  search¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  diet  and  one  which  could  never 
have  been  made  by  ordinary  analytical 
methods  alone.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  shown  that  parallel  families  of 
rats  from  the  same  stock  receiving 
the  same  diet,  except  that  it  was  modi¬ 
fied  to  contain  a  higher  proportion  of 
milk,  have  shown  striking  evidence  of 
improved  nutrition  as  indicated  in  the 
following  effects:  more  rapid  growth; 
more  efficient  growth  (that  is,  a  great¬ 
er  gain  in  weight  for  each  1,000  cal¬ 
ories  of  food  consumed);  somewhat 
larger  average  size  at  all  ages,  though 
the  difference  in  size  was  not  striking; 
greater  vigor  as  indicated  by  earlier 
maturity,  larger  capacity  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  greater  success  in  rearing  the 
young;  and  a  lowering  both  of  the  in¬ 
fant  mortality  and  the  death  rate  after 
infancy,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  females  had  borne  and 
suckled  more  young. 

Food  Values  Taught  in  Schools 
In  recognition  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  food  to  health  and  its  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  cost  of  living,  food  values 
are  now  taught  as  part  of  the  work  in 
domestic  science  or  home  economics  in 
practically  all  public  schools;  and  the 
demands  of  consumers  will,  in  future, 
be  much  less  easily  met  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  appearance  and  flavor  alone 
and  will  be  much  more  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  knowledge  of  nutritive  val¬ 
ues,  than  in  the  past.  And  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  in  questions  of  nutri¬ 
tive  value  is,  from  now  on,  the  labora¬ 
tory,  because,  with  the  methods  now 
developed  for  feeding  laboratory  ani¬ 
mals  through  the  entire  life  cycle  and 
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even  through  successive  generations, 
nutritive  values  can  be  studied  more 
searchingly  and  more  successfully 
than  in  any  other  way. 

The  service  which  the  laboratory 
can  thus  render  to  the  consumer  is 
plain;  how  about  its  service  to  the  pro- 
ducei\ 

The  food  industries  are  barely  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  ways  in  which 
the  laboratory  can  serve  them.  Among 
the  services  which  the  laboratory  can 
render  are:  analysis  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  they  purchase,  to  be  sure 
that  the  factory  gets  good  value  for 
the  money  spent  and  material  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  uniform  quality  and  composi¬ 
tion  with  which  to  work;  tests  to  con¬ 
trol  factory  processes,  both  for  the 
sake  of  economy  of  operation  and 
quality  of  product;  and  tests  of  the 
finished  foods,  not  only  to  insure  that 
they  always  meet  all  legal  and  trade 
standards,  but  also  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  may  have  precise  knowledge  of 
the  nutritive  values  of  the  foods  them¬ 
selves,  both  in  terms  of  proteins,  fats 
and  carbohydrates  and  also  vitamine 
values  and  relations  to  health  when 
fed  for  a  lifetime. 


Food  Industry  Needs  Chemists 

This  means  that  the  food  industry 
now  needs  the  services  of  chemists, 
who  are  not  only  well  trained  in  ana¬ 
lytical  methods,  but  also  in  physical 
chemistry,  which  plays  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  rapidly  growing  part  in  fac¬ 
tory  control  and  in  the  conservation  of 
the  more  delicate  constituents  of 
foods,  and  who  have  training  also  in 
the  newer  methods  of  food  investiga¬ 
tion  which  involve  the  use  of  labora¬ 
tory  animals  in  the  testing  of  food 
values. 

Necessarily  this  calls  for  longer  and 
more  expensive  training  than  has  suf¬ 
ficed  to  equip  the  food  analyst  of  the 
past.  Hence  employers  must  expect 
to  pay  better  salaries  to  their  labora¬ 
tory  workers,  if  they  are  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  newer  knowledge  of  food 
chemistry  and  nutrition.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  much  more  economical  to  pay  for 
this  knowledge  than  to  try  to  get  along 
without  it. 

In  some  of  our  universities,  gradu¬ 
ate  students  are  now  receiving  train¬ 
ing  which  will  equip  them  to  render 
such  services  as  are  here  described. 
The  food  manufacturer  whose  opera¬ 
tions  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 


permit  him  to  employ  such  workers 
in  his  own  laboratory  will  find  that, 
when  their  university  training  has  been 
supplemented  by  practical  experience, 
their  work  will  contribute  both  to  the 
increase  of  efficiency  in  production 
and  enhancement  of  quality  in  his 
products  and  also  to  the  guidance  of 
policy  in  the  development  of  a  food 
industry  to  meet  the  changes  in  de¬ 
mand  which  are  bound  to  come  with 
increasing  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
as  the  result  of  more  training  on  the 
part  of  consumers.  The  undivided 
service  of  a  laboratory  thus  manned 
and  serving  a  single  manufacturer  will 
bring  the  manufacturer  certain  individ¬ 
ual  advantages,  which  he  could  hai'dly 
expect  to  get  in  any  other  way;  cer¬ 
tain  other  advantages  are  secured 
through  research  laboratories  sup¬ 
ported  by  organizations  of  manufac¬ 
turers;  and  still  others  are  best  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  support  of  research 
along  specific  lines  through  universi¬ 
ties,  which  already  have  the  necessary 
equipment  and  in  which  the  investiga¬ 
tor  has  the  advantage  of  intimate  con¬ 
ference  with  experts  in  all  the  related 
sciences. 


The  Future  of  Wheat  in  America 


Gradual  Decrease  in  Per  Capita  Production  Leads  to  Conclusion  That 

New  Sources  of  Supply  Must  Be  Sought 


tANE  of  the  outstanding  facts  fac- 
ing  the  American  wheat  grower  is 
that  while  population  and  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  have  steadily  increased,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  per 
capita  production,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Wheat  is  a  world  commodity  and 
the  interplay  of  economic  forces  both 
of  national  and  international  character 
must  be  carefully  considered  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  future. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  wheat 
crop,  production  and  marketing,  from 
seeding  to  international  trade,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  1921  yearbook  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  result  of  combined  research 
and  study  by  a  number  of  the  nation’s 
leading  agronomists  and  agricultural 
economists  connected  with  the  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  charts  so  that  it  is  clear  to 
those  without  special  training  in  agri¬ 
cultural  economics. 

Third  of  Farmers  Grow  Wheat 

Among  the  significant  facts  present¬ 
ed  it  is  shown  that  nearly  a  third  of 
the  farmers  in  the  United  States  now 
grow  wheat.  In  some  areas  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  fanners  are  engaged  in 
wheat  growing.  Only  corn  and  hay 
exceed  this  bread  crop  in  acreage  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  normally  only  these  two 
crops  and  cotton  exceed  wheat  in  value. 
In  leading  wheat  areas  whatever  af¬ 


fects  yields,  cost  of  production  or  the 
price,  not  only  affects  the  welfare  of 
all  the  farmers  who  grow  the  crop, 
but  the  whole  community.  Similarly 
the  wheat  crop  as  a  whole  has  much  to 
do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
because  the  grain  enters  into  foreign 
trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  crop  except  cotton. 

This  country  has  exported  a  surplus 
in  every  year  of  its  history  since  colo¬ 
nial  times  with  the  exception  of  1836, 
besides  keeping  pace  with  an  evei'-in- 
creasing  demand  at  home.  During  the 
past  20  years,  however,  the  volume  of 
exports  has  been  decreasing,  except 
under  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
recent  war  period.  Wheat  production 
has  been  increasing  less  rapidly  than 
population,  and  this  tendency  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue,  at  least  until  we  reach 
the  point  where  we  consume  practically 
all  we  produce.  Because  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  milling  processes  which  make 
bread  more  attractive,  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity,  and  because  of 
the  increasing  proportion  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  in  cities,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  has  increased  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  80  years. 

City  Dwellers  Eat  Most  Wheat 

It  is  certain  that  city  dwellers  eat 
more  wheat  per  capita  than  those  who 
live  in  villages  and  in  the  country. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
— the  lack  of  gardens  in  cities,  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  bread,  and 


the  fact  that  no  home  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  fact  that  the  trend  of 
population  movement  is  toward  the 
cities  should  have  a  bearing  on  the 
future  consumption  of  bread. 

How  much  wheat  will  we  eat  if  we 
can  get  all  we  want? — is  asked.  Be¬ 
fore  1850,  the  per  capita  consumption 
in  this  country  was  3.8  bushels;  from 
1875  to  1884  it  was  4.9  bushels;  and 
from  1895  to  1914  it  was  5.6  bushels. 
The  rising  trend  was  interrupted  by 
the  world  war,  but  department  authori¬ 
ties  believe  it  has  been  resumed.  How 
much  longer  will  it  continue?  In  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France  consumption  has 
reached  eight  bushels  per  year  per 
person. 

If  we  are  to  increase  our  bread  ra¬ 
tion  to  any  great  extent  we  must  grow 
more  wheat,  the  department  says.  We 
did  grow  more  during  the  war,  but 
the  increase  was  partly  at  the  expense 
of  well-balanced  rotations  and  other 
principles  of  sound  fanning.  As  wheat 
prices  advance,  concludes  the  depart¬ 
ment,  “production  can  be  increased 
through  the  use  of  more  fertilizer  and 
the  fanning  of  less  productive  land. 
As  production  and  consumption  tend  to 
become  equal  new  sources  of  supply 
must  be  sought  in  order  to  feed  the 
increasing  population.  The  needed 
supply  may  be  grown  at  home  or  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
other  countries.” 


What  the  Meat  Industry  Has  Accomplished 

Organization  of  Packers  Entering  Upon  a  Further  Development  as 
"Research  Institute  and  Educational  Institution” 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 

Associate  Editor,  The  American  Food  Journal 


PRIOR  to  1919,  according  to  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Wilson,  first  president  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  the  meat  industry  was  made 
up  of  “mere  aggregations  or  groups 
of  companies.” 

The  men  who  had  founded  and  car¬ 
ried  forward  the  old  American  Meat 
Packers’  Association  were  the  first  to 
establish  industrial  acquaintance  in 
their  field  and  it  was  their  efforts  that 
made  possible  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Packers.  The  members  of 
the  old  association  realized  that  in  the 
year  1919  the  industry  was  entering 
another  stage  of  its  development.  They 
felt,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  “That 
unprecedented  events  and  conditions 
called  for  a  more  elaborated  organi¬ 
zation.  They  recognized  the  need  of 
such  cooperation  as  an  Institute  could 
afford  and  inspire.” 

Henceforth  the  purpose  of  the  meat 
industry  was  to  be  the  one  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  D’Artagnan,  “All  for  one  and 
one  for  all!” 

Organizing  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers 

Building  on  the  old  association,  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  i 
was  organized  at  Atlantic  City  in  1919 
for  the  purpoge  of  developing  a  great 
national  institution.  “Big,”  “medium” 
and  “little”  packers  joined  in  making 
constructive  plans,  which  should  uni^e 
the  producer,  packer  and  distributer  in 
cooperative  effort  to  better  conditions 
for  everybody,  including  the  consumer. 
Objects  of  the  Organization 
The  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  is  an  incorporated,  national 
organization,  composed  of  more  than 
265  packers  located  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the 
avowed  objects  of  organization  are: 

a — To  secure  cooperation  among-  the 
meat  packers  of  the  United  States  in  law¬ 
fully  furthering  and  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  and  general  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dustry; 

b — To  afford  a  means  of  cooperation 
with  the  federal  and  state  governments 
in  all  matters  of  general  concern  to  the 
industry;  , 

c — To  promote  and  foster  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  in  American  meat  products; 

d — To  promote  the  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  members  and  the  study  of  arts 
and  sciences  connected  with  the  meat¬ 
packing  industry; 

e — To  inform  and  interest  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  as  to  the  economic  worth  of 
the  meat-packing  industry; 

f — To  encourage  cooperation  with  live¬ 
stock  producers  and  distributors  of  meat- 
food  products. 


CharleB  E.  Herrick  of  the  Brennan 
Packing  Company,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Packers. 


W.  W.  Woods,  secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  has  done  conspicuously 
successful  wiork  in  charge  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  public  relations. 


Working  Plan  of  the  Institute 

The  Institute  functions  through  the 
following  committees; 

Committee  on  Bruised  and  Other  Live- 
Stock  Skipping  Losses  endeavors  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  losses  resulting  from 
the  improper  handling  of  animals  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  packing  houses.  The 
Institute  is  represented  on  27  local  sub¬ 
committees  located  throughout  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  committee  has  prepared, 
printed  and  distributed  thousands  of 
placards  urging  more  humane  treatment 
of  animals,  and  has  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  thousands  of  illustrated  booklets 
designed  to  educate  the  shipper  and 
thus  avoid  much  of  the  loss  now  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Committee  on  the  Eradication  of  Live- 
Stock  Diseases  closely  cooperates  with 
producers  and  government  representa¬ 
tives  in  waging-  a  fig-ht  against  prevent¬ 
able  diseases.  Statistical  reports  are 
gathered  and  the  information  summar¬ 
ized  for  use  of  government  authorities 
engaged  in  the  work  of  disease  eradica¬ 
tion. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
trade  is  at  all  times  alert  to  protect  the 
foreign  trade  outlet  of  the  industry. 

Advice  relative  to  any  foreign  trade 
question  is  freely  given,  and  reports 
gathered  from  various  sources  keep  ex¬ 
porting  members  fully  informed  on  the 
situation  in  various  countries. 

This  committee  recently  prepared  a 
booklet  on  Foreign  Trade  Term  Defini¬ 
tions  which  has  been  accepted  as  the 
standard  work  of  its  kind.  Thousands 
of  copies  have  been  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  press  reports  on  file 
indicate  the  value  of  the  work  to  for¬ 
eign  buyers. 

Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  en¬ 
deavors  to  answer  inquiries  relative  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee.  Reports, 
press  articles  and  publications  are  kept 
on  file  so  that  information  on  any  sub-  ' 
ject  of  this  character  may  be  furnished 
upon  request. 

Committee  on  Local  Transportation  is 
prepared  to  furnish  information  relative 
to  trucking>  hauling  and  delivery  prob¬ 
lems.  Cost  statistics  are  outlined  and 
every  member  is  allowed  to  benefit  from 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  given 
this  subject  much  thought  and  consid¬ 
eration. 

Committee  on  Packing  House  Practice 
will  furnish  information  on  any  matter 
of  interest  to  the  operating  end  of  the 
business.  Tests  are  outlined,  recipes  fur¬ 
nished,  appliances  examined,  suggestions 
for  preventing  losses  made,  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  any  member  benefits  by 
having  placed  at  his  disposal  the  best 
talent  in  the  operating  division  of  the 
packing  industry. 

Committee  on  Public  Relations  endeav¬ 
ors  to  answer  fully  any  unfair  or  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  of  the  packing  industry. 
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APPETIZING  FACTS  ABOUT  MEAT 

Meat  n\nu  he  served  in  many  popular  and  attractive  forms 


THEY  STICK 


f 

1  > 

To  please  the  appetite 
Any  time  of  day 

a* 

To  suit  the  pocket  book 
On  oil  occasions 

O  THE  RIBS 


CHEAP  CUTS  ARE  AMONG  THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS 

Government  inspected  meats  are  appetizing  end  healthful 

FIND  THE  MARK  OF  THIS  INSPECTION 


This  and  other  illustratioins  on  pages  12  and  13  are  reproductions  of  posters 
designed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  promote  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat. 


Advertisers  who  mis-state  facts  relat¬ 
ing-  to  meat  products  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  facts,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  endeavors  in  every  legitimate  way  to 
place  the  industry  before  the  public  in 
the  proper  light. 

Constructive  facts  concerning  the 
cheap,  efficient  service  of  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
millions  of  consumers  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  The  market  factors  underlying 
wholesale  meat  prices  are  explained, 
whether  the  prices  be  high  or  low. 

This  committee  prepares  and  releases 
a  monthly  report  on  the  meat  and  live¬ 
stock  situation  throughout  the  country 
and  this  report  is  accepted  as  official  by 
all  press  associations. 

Any  member  is  at  liberty  and  is  re¬ 
quested  to  bring-  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  any  inquiry  or  any  statement 
which  requires  attention. 

Committee  on  Standardized  Cost  Ac¬ 
counting  has  completed  three  parts  of 
the  only  packers’  standardized  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  in  the  world.  These 
are  as  follows: 

Part  1 — The  Theory  of  Packing  House 
Accounting. 

Part  2 — Accounting  Instructions  on  the 
Cattle  Business. 

Part  3 — Accounting  Instructions  on 
the  Hog  Business. 

These  are  furnished  gratis  to  mem- 
bersi  and  requests  have  been  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  these 
booklets. 

This  committee  with  its  personnel  of 
the  best  accountants  in  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  will  answer  any  accounting  in¬ 
quiry  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Committee  to  Confer  with  Live-Stock 
Producers  cooperates  with  producer  or¬ 
ganizations  in  all  matters  of  common 
interest.  It  has  participated  in  the  “Eat 
More  Meat”  campaign,  the  producers 
conferences  on  live-stock  price  fluctua¬ 
tions,  and  on  many  other  subjects  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Committee  to  Confer  with  Retail  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Trade  Associations  works  with 
the  retail  trade  in  an  effort  to  help 
solve  some  of  its  problems.  An  expert 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  assisting  in  the  adoption  of  better 
retailing  methods.  Better  merchandising, 
less  waste,  lower  overhead  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  accounting  system  are  some  of  the 
things  which  will  be  studied  with  a 
view  of  helping  producers,  consumers, 
retailers  and  packers. 


Legal  Committee,  composed  of  the 
country’s-  ablest  attorneys  advises  on  le¬ 
gal  problems  of  interest  to  the  industry. 
The  membership  is  also  kept  informed 
on  recent  court  decisions  and  pending 
legislation. 

Traffic  Committee,  composed  of  eight 
of  the  best  traffic  men  in  the  country 
is  at  the  service  of  members.  This  com¬ 
mittee  cooperates  with  The  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Traffic  League  and  keeps  the 
membership  posted  on  traffic  matters. 
Decisions  of  state  and  interstate  com¬ 
missions  are  digested;  opinions  furnished 
inquiring  members;  and  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  national  importance  is 
undertaken.  Among  the  important  sub¬ 
jects  handled  by  this  committee  may  be 
mentioned  the  following; 
a — Defeating  the  attempted  increase  in 
demurrage  charges. 

b — Obtaining  coal  cars  for  packers’  load¬ 
ing. 

c — Getting  cancellation  of  order  prevent¬ 
ing  packers  loading  railroad-owned 
refrigerator  cars. 

d — Seeking  a  reduction  in  the  present 
double  deck  sheep  minimum, 
e- — Getting  more  prompt  handling  of  live¬ 
stock  shipments. 

f — Advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  a  better 
export  bill  of  lading, 
g — Assistance  in  the  more  prompt  ad¬ 
justment  of  claims. 


h — Answering  numerous  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  traffic  problems. 

In  addition  to  these  the  committees 
on  Nutrition,  Educational  Plans,  and 
several  others,  are  doing  splendid 
work. 

Co-ordinate  Activities 

One  of  the  busiest  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  is  that  on  Public  Relations,  di¬ 
recting  as  it  does  a  series  of  twelve 
Meat  Councils  for  local  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort;  public  lectures,  and  work  in  home 
economics. 

Pendleton  Dudley,  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers  and  secretary 
of  the  Meat  Council  of  New  York,  out¬ 
lines  the  activities  of  the  Meat  Coun¬ 
cils  somewhat  as  follows: 

“The  Meat  Councils  were  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  the  service 
of  the  meat  industry.  They  aim  among 
other  things  to  relate  the  interests  of 
the  retail  meat  business  to  the  indus¬ 
try  in  general.  Included  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  are  retail  and  wholesale  meat 
dealers,  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  others  of  similar 
interests.” 

Home  Economics  Work 

Since  home  economics  work  is  among 
the  latest  activities  of  the  committees 
that  have  to  do  with  public  relations 
and  educational  work,  we  give  in  full 
the  outline  of  field  work  as  carried  on 
by  this  department. 

The  department  is  in  charge  of  Gu- 
drun  Carlson,  home  economics  special¬ 
ist,  whose  work  includes  the  following 
activities: 

Reviews  and  Compilation — Meat  cook¬ 
ery,  recipes,  buying  of  meat,  cuts,  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  meat,  experimental  work. 

Cooperation  —  Women’s  organizations, 
educational  institutions,  extension  serv¬ 
ice,  women’s  publications,  commercial 
food  departments. 

Articles  and  Recipes  —  Newspapers, 
magazines,  bulletins. 

Bulletins — Work  of  department,  insti¬ 
tutional  use  of  meat,  special  topics. 

Lectures,  Discussions — Clubs,  associa¬ 
tions,  schools,  colleges  extension  depart¬ 
ments. 


With  this  poster  the  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  meat  makes  cereals  efficient.  “Meat  protein  makes  good  the  nutri¬ 
tive  deficiencies  of  cereal  protein,”  says  the  department,  which  adds  that 
“the  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet  is  the  most  efficient.” 
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Eat  meat  for  protein  and  iron,”  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  am¬ 
plification  of  this  poster,  adding  that  “meat  is  the  most  important  source 
of  protein  and  iron  in  the  human  dietary.” 


Food  Classes  and  Study  Clubs — Pro¬ 
grams  on  food  questions,  marketing-  out¬ 
lines,  bibliographies,  problems  for  study. 

Demonstrations — Meat  cutting,  beef, 
etc.,  meat  cookery. 

Institutional  Material — Hospitals,  tea 
rooms  and  restaurants,  dormitories,  etc. 

Motion  Pictures - Meat  industry,  mar¬ 

keting,  cuts  of  meat,  meat  cookery,  de¬ 
monstrations  exhibits. 

Illustrative  Material — Exhibits,  charts, 
meat  cuts,  etc.,  diagrams',  tables,  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  etc. 

Consultation — Publicity  matter,  home 
economics  questions. 

Experimentation  and  Itesearch. 

In  a  recent  interview  Miss  Carlson 
said: 

‘The  lines  of  development  of  the 
home  economics  work  depend  on  pub¬ 
lic  demand.  We  make  as  many  con¬ 
trasts  as  possible  among  all  interested 
groups,  including  women’s  clubs,  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  and  educational  activ¬ 
ities,  both  private  and  governmental.” 

Government  Cooperation 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Meat  Packers  held 
in  Chicago  a  resolution  was  adopted 
acknowledging  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  under 
whose  direction  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  rendered, 
to  quote:  “inestimable  service  to  the 
entire  live  stock  industry  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  correct 
facts  concerning  American  produced 
meats  and  meat  food  products.” 

Subject  Matter 

From  the  various  bureaus  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  subject  matter  relating  to  the 
food  value  of  meat,  its  place  in  the  diet, 
its  preparation,  etc.,  is  distributed.  A 
partial  bibliography  follows: 

“The  Use  of  Meat,”  Digests  of  Scientific 
Literature  and  Original  Articles  on  the 
Nutritive  Value  of  Meat  and  Its  Place  in 
the  Diet.”  Edited  by  E.  B.  Forbes,  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Nutrition,  Bureau  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers. 

“Meat,  a  Brief  Discussion  of  its  Food 
Value,  with  Recipes  for  Preparing  Eco¬ 
nomical  and  Palatable  Meat  Dishes.” 

“Meat,  a  Man’s  Food,”  reprinted  from 
The  Country  Gentleman,  July  1.  1922. 

“Modern  Methods  in  Delivery  Service.” 

"Concerning  Meat;  Discussion  of  its 


Value  in  the  Diet  and  Its  Relation  to 
Health.” 

Plans  for  the  Future 

The  plan  submitted  by  Thomas  E. 
Wilson  for  developing  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers  into  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  ultimately  “shall  be¬ 
come  a  combined  trade  association,  in¬ 
dustrial  museum,  research  institute 
and  educational  institution”  was 
adopted  by  the  seventeenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  October  9-11. 

It  is  intended  to  begin  immediately 
the  development  of  the  plan  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  scale,  fully  realizing  that  the 
ultimate  goal  probably  cannot  be 
reached  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
report  of  the  Institute  Plan  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  act  on  the  proposals  submitted  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  stated  that  the  plan  would 
be  developed  “as  fast  as  circumstances 
permit  and  as  slowly  as  wisdom  de¬ 
mands.”  A  sum  of  $50,000  a  year  will 
be  raised  annually  for  the  next  three 
years,  through  individual  voluntary 
subscriptions,  to  be  spent  on  educa¬ 
tional,  research  and  service  activities. 
The  first  thing  to  be  undertaken  will 
be  the  inauguration  of  practical  and 
scientific  research  on  packing  house  op¬ 
erations.  At  the  same  time,  a  series  of 


lectures  will  be  instituted,  primarily 
designed  to  give  men  engaged  in  the 
industry  a  general  survey  of  the  en¬ 
tire  business,  company  operations  and 
organization. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  execution  of 
the  plan  that  was  adopted  have  be¬ 
fore  them  as  their  goal,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  shall  accomplish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things: 

I.  As  an  educational  institution  it 
should  do  at  least  three  things: 

(a)  Provide  broad  but  specialized  col¬ 
legiate  education  for  young  men  intend¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  packing  industry,  just 
as  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  provides 
such  training  for  young  men  expecting 
to  begin  their  work  in  the  mining  indus¬ 
try. 

(b)  Furnish  special  training  to  inter¬ 
mediate  sub-executives  (prospective  de¬ 
partmental  heads)  of  promise  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  industry. 

(c)  Conduct  a  continuation  school  for 
plant  employees  and  junior  office  help. 

II.  As  a  research  institution,  it  should: 

(a)  Develop  and  systematize  a  body  of 
scientific  and  practical  data  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  whole  community. 

(b)  Carry  on  agreed  researches  into 
new  scientific  and  practical  problems 
common  to  all  packers,  without  infring¬ 
ing  on  research  along  individual  lines 
being  done  by  specific  companies. 

(c)  Conduct  experiments  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  products  and  reclamation  of  ma¬ 
terials  (except  where  such  experiments 
would  infringe  on  original  work  done  by 
some  individual  company). 

(d)  Collate  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  discoveries  and  develop¬ 
ments  having-  relation  to  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry,  without  invading  material  de¬ 
veloped  by  particular  companies. 

(e)  Conduct  merchandising  surveys  and 
commercial  research  work. 

(f)  Discover  waste  and  means  of  elim¬ 
inating  it. 

(g)  Test  materials  and  equipment  of¬ 
fered  to  the  industry. 

III.  As  a  trade  association,  it  should 
continue  to  do  what  the  Institute  is  now 
doing  in  this  direction. 

IV.  As  an  industrial  museum,  it  should 
provide  space  for  permanent  exhibits  of 
models  showing  modern  packinghouse 
operations,  specimens  and  processes;  and 
it  should  rent  out  space  for  exhibits  of 
materials  of  industrial  value,  and  for  a 


“Meat  protein  is  of  the  highest  nutritive  value,”  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  “A  liberal  proportion  of  meat  in  the  diet  serves  as  health 
insurance.” 
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How  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  aids  the  consumer  is  shown  by 
this  view  of  its  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Pageant  of  Progress  last  summer. 
“The  meat  problem  is  simply  one  of  wise  buying  and  economical  cook¬ 
ing,”  said  a  large  sign  over  the  booth. 


permanent  exhibit  of  packing-house  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies — a  sort  of  scien¬ 
tific  museum  and  centralized  market 
place,  a  gigantic  permanent  show  win¬ 
dow,  conveniently  located  (being  at  Chi¬ 
cago),  where  packers'  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  may  come  and  view  samples 
before  making  purchases  and  install¬ 
ments. 

Committee  to  Inaugurate  Plan 

Instruction  in  such  an  institution  as 
that  outlined  would  be  divided  natu¬ 
rally  into  instruction  for  young  men 
intending  to  enter  the  packing  indus¬ 
try  and  instruction  for  men  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  packing  industry  but  de¬ 
sirous  of  broadening  their  knowledge 
and  of  qualifying  for  more  effective 
service. 

In  the  latter  case  instruction  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  given  almost  wholly 
through  extension  classes  (probably 
at  night,  like  most  extension  classes) 
by  men  actively  engaged  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry. 

The  convention  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  Institute  to 
serve  on  the  plan  commission,  and  they 
will  have  general  supervision  over  the 
various  committees  that  will  admin¬ 
ister  the  inauguration  of  the  plant 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman;  Ed¬ 
ward  Morris,  C.  B.  Heinemann,  S.  T. 
Nash,  E.  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Woods, 
Arthur  Meeker,  J.  C.  Dodd,  A.  W. 
Cushman,  M.  D.  Harding,  G.  F.  Swift, 
Jr.,  Arthur  Lowenstein,  Oscar  G.  May¬ 
er,  W.  D.  Richardson,  Walter  H.  Saun¬ 
ders,  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  C.  J.  Faulkner. 

Educational  Proposals 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Plans, 
Institute  Plan  Commission,  has  sub¬ 


mitted  the  following  statement  to  the 
chairman  of  the  commission: 

“The  Committee  on  Educational 
Plans  has  held  a  number  of  meetings. 
So  have  its  subcommittees.  We  also 
have  conferred  with  educators,  both 
professional  and  administrative. 

“As  the  outcome  of  these  activities 
we  believe  we  have  a  beginning  pro¬ 
gram  to  put  before  you  that  is  not  only 
definite  but  also  well-reasoned. 

“On  suggestion  of  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  on  training  courses,  of  which  Mr. 
L.  D.  H.  Weld  is  chairman,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Institute  inaugurate  a 
series  of  lectures  designed  primarily 
to  give  to  men  engaged  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  business  a  general  survey  of  the 
entire  industry  and  of  company  organ¬ 
ization  and  operations.  These  lec¬ 
tures  should  be  of  great  value  to  de¬ 
partmental  executives  and  sub-execu¬ 
tives  desirous  of  getting  a  well-articu¬ 
lated  but  perspective  view  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  business  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  lectures  will  also  serve  a  mis¬ 
sionary  purpose  with  regard  to  pros¬ 
pective  educational  plans  under  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  committee.  These  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  by  well-known 
authorities  in  the  industry. 

“In  connection  with  the  lectures,  the 
committee  recommends: 

“1.  That  the  lectures  be  delivered 
orally  at  Chicago,  in  some  appropriate 
hall  to  be  obtained  by  the  committee. 

“a.  That  a  small  fee  be  charged 
for  registration. 

“b.  That  persons  not  engaged  in 
the  industry  be  admitted  to  the  lec¬ 
tures  but  only  after  provision  has  been 


made  to  accommodate  persons  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

“c.  That  the  lectures  cover  such 
subjects  as  the  economics  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry;  live  stock,  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial;  manufacturing  operations; 
packing  house  accounting;  distribution 
problems. 

“2.  That  the  lectures  also  be  issued 
by  the  Institute,  through  correspond¬ 
ence  or  extension  methods,  to  member 
companies  outside  of  Chicago. 

“3.  That  the  inauguration  of  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  be  not  attempted  at 
this  time  but  that  the  committee  be 
directed  to  proceed  further  on  plans 
and  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
inauguration  of  specialized  courses  at 
a  later  date,  perhaps  next  fall.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
training  courses  have  given  consider¬ 
able  thought  to  this  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Conferences  on  the  subject  have 
been  held  with  educators  of  note,  and 
we  believe  that  the  committee’s  conclu¬ 
sion  on  this  point  is  sound. 

In  conclusion  it  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  meat  industry  is  fully 
awake  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
largest  single  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  made  an  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  of  its  problem,  it  is  already  func¬ 
tioning  with  high  effectiveness  as  a 
trade  organization  and  is  now  ready 
to  begin  the  second  phase  of  its  pro¬ 
gram,  namely,  the  educational. 

Aim  of  the  Institute  Plan 

The  Institute  plan  provides  that  “the 
Institute  ultimately  should  become  an 
organization  which  shall  be  a  combined 
trade  association,  industrial  museum, 
research  institute  and  educational  in¬ 
stitution.” 


Specialty  Manufacturers  to  Meet 
This  Month 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Specialty  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  Nov.  15,  16  and  17, 
at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Among  the  speakers  are:  N.  B. 
Gaskill,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington;  Charles 
Wesley  Dunn,  counsel,  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  New 
York;  Irving  S.  Pauli,  secretary,  Joint 
Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee,  Wash¬ 
ington;  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president, 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  W.  Herscher,  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association; 
Walter  G.  Campbell,  acting  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington; 
and  F.  E.  Hamper,  president,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  Nov.  16,  at 
which  former  Vice-President  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  Earl  D.  Babst,  president 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wylie,  are 
expected  to  speak. 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  The  American  Food  Journal  detailing  the  broad, 
important  accomplishments  of  various  branches  of  the  food  industry.  In  the  October  issue  there  appeared 
an  article  on  “What  the  Baking  Industry  Has  Accomplished,”  which  is  followed  here  by  a  story  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  meat  industry  toward  self-service  and  public  service. — THE  EDITOR. 


Food  Poisoning  and  Its  Prevention 

Frequency  of  Enteric  Outbreaks  and  of  Botulism  Points  to  Failure 

to  Appreciate  Danger 

By  Dr.  CHARLES  THOM 


IN  discussing  the  control  of  food 
poisoning,  with  a  group  of  food  of¬ 
ficials,  I  assume  that  you  desire  a 
summary  of  the  present  status  of  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  subject  presented 
rather  than  an  intensive  discussion  of 
experimental  work.  No  more  import- 
.ant  problem  confronts  the  food  officer 
than  the  elimination  of  poisoning  out¬ 
breaks  and  epidemics  due  to  food.  In 
dealing  with  water  and  milk,  as  with 
added  poisons  and  with  products  in¬ 
herently  poisonous,  much  progress  in 
control  has  been  made,  but  outbreaks 
of  so-called  “ptomaine”  poisoning  and 
of  botulism  still  come  upon  us  from 
.unpredicted  quarters  so  frequently  as 
to  indicate  very  general  need  for  edu¬ 
cation  as  to  the  organisms  responsi¬ 
ble,  their  source  in  nature,  their  man¬ 
ner  of  entrance  into  our  food  products, 
and  means  for  their  control.  By  limit¬ 
ing  this  discussion  to  food  poisoning 
•of  bacterial  origin,  poisoning  outbreaks 
from  foods  naturally  toxic  and  from 
added  poisons  are  excluded. 

Food  poisoning  in  this  sense  is  sick¬ 
ness  resulting  from  eating  products 
which  are  ordinarily  consumed  without 
ill  effect.  The  food  products  responsi¬ 
ble  either  (1)  act  as  carriers  of  infec¬ 
tion,  or  (2)  have  become  toxic  on  ac¬ 
count  of  multiplication  of  bacteria  in 
them  before  consumption.  (1)  As  car¬ 
riers  of  infection,  they  may  be  passive 
— merely  act  as  a  vehicle  to  transfer 
•organisms  from  a  diseased  subject  to 
a  healthy  one  (examples — typhoid  car¬ 
ried  by  water  or  tuberculosis  carried 
by  milk),  or  they  furnish  a  nutrient  in 
which  a  few  disease  germs  multiply  to 
become  a  mass  infection,  hence  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  to  the  consumer 
tremendously  as  in  the  outbreaks  of 
enteritis  from  milk  or  meat.  In  the 
■one  case  the  food  product  is  contam¬ 
inated:  dirt  or  filth  has  been  added. 
In  the  other,  decomposition  has  begun. 
(2)  If  toxic,  the  food  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  with  organisms  which  have 
multiplied  and  produced  poisons  there 
before  the  food  is  eaten.  Food  proved 
to  be  in  this  condition  is  decomposed 
in  the  sense  of  the  food  law  as  well 
as  a  menace  to  health. 

The  recognition  of  botulism  by  Wil- 


A  paper  read  at  convention  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
OffiHals  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Oct.  3-6. 

1  Published  later.  Wilbur,  Ray  Lyman, 
and  W.  Ophuls.  Botulism  a  report  of 
food  poisoning  apparently  due  to  eating 

canned  string  beans  with  a  report  of  a 
fatal  case.  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  Oct.,  1914, 
P.  589. 


Mycologist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


Advice  to  Consumer — Inspect 
Every  Can  of  Food 

When  buying: 

In  tin — 

(1)  Both  ends  should  be  flat  or 
curve  slightly  inward. 

Neither  end  should  bulge,  snap 
back  when  pressed  or  feel  loose. 
Make  no  exceptions. 

(2)  All  seams  should  be  tight  and 
clean,  with  no  trace  of  leaks. 

In  glass — 

(1)  The  cover  should  be  firm — flat 
or  concave,  with  seam,  collar  band 
and  label  clean  and  free  from  all 
signs  of  leak. 

(2)  The  contents  should  appear 
free  from  mold,  disintegration, 
cloudiness  or  other  abnormality  and 
show  no  discoloration. 

Accept  Only  Cans  In  First-Class 
Condition. 

When  opened: 

Suction  inward  is  highly  desir¬ 
able. 

No  outrush  of  gas  or  spurt  of 
liquid  should  occur. 

The  odor,  observed  immediately, 
should  be  characteristic  of  the  pro¬ 
duct. 

No  trace  of  foreign  or  objection¬ 
able  odor  should  be  present. 

N'o  disintegration^  no  mold  or 
other  abnormal  appearance  should 
be  observed. 

Liquid  enough  to  cover  the  food 
is  desirable  in  most  products. 

The  inside  of  the  can  should  be 
clean  and  bright,  or  well  lacquered, 
not  extensively  blackened  or  mark¬ 
edly  corroded. 

If  You  Know  It  Is  Spoiled,  Destroy 
It. 

If  After  Examining  It,  You  Can’t 
Tell,  Add  Half  The  Volume  Of 
Boiling  Water  And  Boil  Thor¬ 
oughly. 


bur  and  Ophuls* 1  in  California  in  No¬ 
vember,  1913,  started  a  series  of  in¬ 
vestigations  of  poisoning  due  to  food 
products  by  which  our  knowledcge  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  condition  of 
the  food  for  the  health  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  gradually  reaching  definite 
enough  form  to  become  a  sound  basis 
for  educational  and  law-enforcement 
measures.  Previously  comparatively 
little  systematic  effort  had  been  made 
in  America  although  individual  poison¬ 
ing  cases  had  been  studied. 
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Two  Forms  of  Food  Poisoning 

If  for  the  present  moment  we  dis¬ 
regard  food  borne  epidemics  such  as 
typhoid  or  diphtheria,  food  poisoning 
as  the  term  is  commonly  understood 
takes  roughly  two  forms — one,  an 
acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbance 
with  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging  as 
chief  symptoms  and  commonly  mis¬ 
named  “ptomaine”  poisoning,  and  as 
a  second  form,  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system  typified  by  botulism. 
The  first  is  frequent  but  with  low 
death  rate — statistically  reported  as  1 
to  2  per  cent.  Botulism  fortunately  is 
not  so  common  for  it  has  a  mortality 
of  about  60  to  70  per  cent.  Both  types 
of  poisoning  usually  involve  a  large 
percentage  of  those  eating  a  particular 
product.  The  number  involved  thus 
varies  from  the  members  of  a  single 
household  to  large  groups  using  the 
food  of  a  particular  dealer  or  eating  at 
a  public  institution.  Both  types  have 
been  extensively  studied  but  there'  re¬ 
mains  much  that  we  do  not  know 
about  them. 

The  Gastro-intestinal  Type 

Outbreaks  involving  acute  abdominal 
distress,  with  more  or  less  prostra¬ 
tion,  are  exceedingly  common  and  vary 
greatly  in  intensity  but  usually  show 
a  low  fatality  rate.  Many  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  attempted  but  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  outbreaks  have 
been  satisfactorily  explained  bacterio- 
logically.  In  these  cases,  the  organisms 
incriminated  belonged  to  the  so-called 
Gaertner  or  paratyphoid  group  and  re¬ 
lated  forms  which  have  been  variously 
identified,  sometimes  incorrectly  as  B. 
enteritidis,  B.  suipestifer,  B.  aertrycke, 
and  by  other  names.  Manifestly  a 
whole  series  of  forms  related  but  dif¬ 
fering  widely  in  pathogenicity  is  in¬ 
volved.  Savage2  in  his  book  summar¬ 
ized  the  information  available  upon 
this  subject  in  1920.  Jordon,  Rosenau 
and  Weiss,  and  others  present  the  same 
view.  The  outbreaks  explained  by 
these  authors  are  sliown  to  have  been 
infectious,  not  toxaemias.  The  food 
was  sometimes  obtained  and  examined 
but  more  frequently  the  bacteriological 
evidence  was  obtained  from  the  pa- 


2  W.  G.  Savage.  Food  poisoning  and 
food  infections.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press. 
1920,  pp.  VIII-)-247,  figs.  3. 

M.  J.  Rosenau  and  H.  Weiss.  Food  in¬ 
fections,  with  an  illustrative  outbreak. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  77  (1921),  No.  25, 
pp.  1948-1951. 

Jordan,  E.  O.  Food  poisoning  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1917. 
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tients.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  an 
acute  infectious  disease  followed  fair¬ 
ly  quickly  after  the  consumption  of 
contaminated  food.  In  consequence, 
other  outbreaks  showing  the  same 
symptoms  are  accepted  as  represent¬ 
ing  similar  infections  even  though 
proof  has  been  lacking. 

Savage  reports  the  onset  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  to  follow  after  the  eating  of  the 
dangerous  food  by  a  period  varying 
from  30  minutes  to  40  hours  or  longer 
(p.  47).  He  regards  the  period  in¬ 
volved  as  a  combination  effect  of  the 
amount  of  bacteria  taken  in  as  an  in¬ 
fection  and  the  amount  of  toxin  al¬ 
ready  formed  in  the  food  eaten  and 
notes  also  that  outbreaks  may  occur 
from  heat  resistant  toxins,  in  food  in 
which  the  organisms  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cooking.  He  appears  to  be 
convinced  that  thermostable  toxins  are 
produced  by  microorganisms,  although 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  define  the 
dangerous  conditions  accurately.  This 
belief  is  based  upon  consideration  of 
cases  of  sickness  resulting  from 
canned  food  and  from  other  products 
in  which  cooking  has  been  apparently 
adequate.  Until  our  knowledge  of 
these  cases  has  been  greatly  extended, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  poisoning 
from  food  in  which  dangerous  organ¬ 
isms  have  had  a  chance  to  develop  be¬ 
fore  cooking  remains  at  least  open. 

Much  propaganda  has  been  based  on 
the  interpretation  of  these  outbreaks 
as  infections,  not  poisonings  by  food. 
This  campaign  has  been  accompanied 
by  misleading  headlines  which  carry 
the  inference  that  food  is  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  as  the  cause  of  poisoning.  Its 
agency  as  the  carrier  of  infection  is 
ignored.  If  eating  some  particular 
food  is  manifestly  the  immediate  cause 
of  sickness,  the  sufferer  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  not  discriminating  between 
a  true  poisoning  and  an  infection 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot 
be  accurately  drawn  by  the  bacteriol¬ 
ogist.  Protection  from  this  group  of 
troubles  depends  upon  determination 

(1)  of  the  identity  and  sources  of  the 
infective  organism  or  toxin,  (2)  of 
the  method  of  contamination  of  the 
food,  (3)  of  the  conditions  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  (4)  of  methods  of  detection 
on  elimination  of  the  danger  when 
present  (i.  e.,  control).  While  much 
remains  unknown,  available  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  points  may  be  discussed 
separately. 

Source  of  Infection 

Bacillus  enteritidis,  B.  aertrycke  and 
allied  forms  are  pathogenic  to  rodents 
and  to  domestic  animals,  especially 
hogs,  cattle  and  horses.  A  number  o*f 
outbreaks  which  have  been  fully  traced 
were  clearly  attributable  to  meat  of 
animals  shown  to  have  been  infected 
before  slaughter.  Milk  from  animals 
suffering  from  infections  of  this  group 
has  been  shown  to  carry  the  organisms 
in  some  cases.  The  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  species  as  infections 
of  domestic  animals,  generalized  or 
local,  sometimes  trivial,  again  severe 


Dealer’s  Inspection  in  Handling 
Canned  Food 

(1)  Inspect  every  can  when  you 
open  the  case. 

(2)  No  “swell,”  “springer,”  “flip¬ 
per”  or  “leaker”  should  be  accepted 
or  sold  by  you.  In  glass,  examine 
the  cover  and  the  seam,  inspect  the 
contents  for  sigr/  of  spoilage.  Do 
not  tolerate  any  spoiled  product  up¬ 
on  your  shelves. 

(3)  If  a  lot  shows  many  swells, 
reject  the  lot.  Do  not  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  sorting  a  bad  lot  of 
cans  and  selling  those  apparently 
good. 

(4)  You  are  entitled  to  demand 
a  well-exhausted  pack,  every  can 
showing  good  vacuum,  with  clean 
and  bright  metal. 

(5)  Your  customers  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection. 

Even  a  trace  of  swell  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  a  can  to  any  con¬ 
sumer. 

No  canned  food  showing  spoil¬ 
age  should  ever  be  reprocessed. 

The  removal  of  every  container 
showing  a  sign  of  swell  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  food 
poisoning. 

Rigorous  withdrawal  of  all  packs 
showing  extensive  spoilage  is  im¬ 
perative. 


in  their  lesions,  furnishes  according  to 
this  view  a  reservoir  of  infectious  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  food-producing  regions. 
Proper  meat  inspection  may  remove 
the  more  seriously  infected  flesh  but 
enough  infected  material  will  slip  by 
to  insure  the  entrance  of  infected  meat 
into  many  lots  of  human  food. 

Contamination 

With  infected  products  at  hand,  or¬ 
ganisms  of  this  group  are  believed  to 
be  distributed  by  rodents  and  other 
vermin  which  infect  food  handling  es¬ 
tablishments.  In  addition,  dirt,  filth 
and  all  the  accidents  and  contacts  of 
handling,  including  both  human  and 
animal  carriers,  provide  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  pass  contamination  from 
product  to  product.  That  contamina¬ 
tion,  although  rapidly  dying  off  in 
many  products,  is  abundant  enough 
and  persistent  enough  to  be  a  real 
menace  in  most  localities. 

Incubation 

These  organisms  multiply  rapidly  in 
a  wide  range  of  food  products  and  of 
conditions.  In  experiments  by  Koser 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry3 * * *  growth 
was  obtained  in  tomatoes,  spinach, 
string  beans,  peas,  evaporated  milk 
and  various  meat  products,  with  wide 
differences  in  acidity  (PH4  to  PHS). 
There  was  no  growth  and  the  organ¬ 

3  Koser,  S'tewart  A.  Development  of 

Paratyphoid-Enteritidis  Group  in  Various 

Foodstuffs.  Jour.  Infect.  Dist.,  31  (1922). 

No.  1,  pp.  79-88. 


ism  died  off  quickly  in  sauerkraut, 
pineapples,  raspberries,  cherries  and 
pears.  Multiplication  in  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  was  most  rapid  at  blood  heat  but 
was  still  often  perceptible  in  the  ice 
refrigerator  from  6  to  9  deg.  C.  In 
these  experiments  a  small  initial  in¬ 
oculation  of  B.  enteritidis  became  many 
millions  in  24  hours  at  blood-heat, 
reached  similar  figures  in  48  hours  at 
20  deg.  C.  (68  deg.  F.)(  and  showed 
slight  increase  or  occasionally7  slight 
decrease  at  6to  9  deg.  C.  Maximum 
numbers  were  commonly  reached  at 
blood-heat  in  two  days,  and  at  20  deg. 
C.  in  four  days,  followed  by  a  fall  in 
numbers  which  apparently  sometimes 
reached  actual  sterility.  At  ice  box 
temperatures  the  changes  in  number 
in  either  direction  were  slow  and  small; 
the  contamination  may  not  multiply 
greatly  but  it  certainly  does  not  die 
out  quickly  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
changes  of  appearance,  odor  and  taste 
produced  in  pure  culture  experiments 
are  scarcely  perceptible.  No  offensive 
odor  is  produced.  An  increase  in  acid¬ 
ity  alone  may  be  noted  within  the  2 
to  4  days  required  to  reach  the  maxi¬ 
mum  numbers  of  bacilli.  The  con¬ 
sumer  of  such  a  product  without 
knowledge  of  its  history  has  little  or 
no  protection  from  his  senses.  All  in¬ 
vestigations  agree  on  that  point.  An 
inoculation  of  these  bacilli  at  one  point 
upon  a  product,  such  as  salmon, 
corned  beef,  or  sausage,  spreads 
throughout  the  mass  at  a  rate  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  softness,  or  by  the  water 
content  of  the  material  and  by  the 
temperature.  Upon  a  fairly  compact 
substance,  Hamburger  steak,  multipli¬ 
cation  at  the  point  of  inoculation  was 
rapid  at  37  deg.  C.  with  penetration  to 
considerable  distances  in  24  hours, 
whereas  at  20  deg.  the  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  while  largely  increased  re¬ 
mained  localized  near  the  point  of  in¬ 
oculation. 

Control 

Faced  with  the  ubiquity  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms,  and  of  the  means  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  confronted  with  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  multiply  in  most  of  our  food¬ 
stuffs,  what  can  we  do  to  eliminate  the 
danger?  As  infections  several  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  group  involved  must 
be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose.  They7 
do  not  form  spores  and  the  bacilli 
themselves  are  killed  within  30  min¬ 
utes  at  60  deg.  C.  Any  cooking  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  the  entire  mass  approxi¬ 
mates  the  boiling  point  (100  deg.  C.), 
will  destroy  them  entirely.  If  recon¬ 
tamination  occurs,  proper  refrigera¬ 
tion  reduces  multiplication  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  which  will  be  readily  removed  by 
any  real  cooking  process  before  serv¬ 
ing.  Milk  properly  pasteurized  (62- 
63  deg.  C.  or  145  deg.  F.  for  30  min.) 
is  freed  from  these  organisms.  Can¬ 
ned  food,  if  it  keeps  at  all,  must  be 
cooked  far  beyond  the  thermal  death 
point  of  the  enteritidis  group.  Infec¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are,  therefore,  very 
unlikely  from  products  direct  from  the 
can.  Contaminations  may  be  carried 
(Concluded  on  page  33) 


American  Dietetic  Association  Meets 


Inspiring  Program  and  Interesting  Exhibits- 
Dietitian  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 


Octavia  Hall,  chief  dietitian  of  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
elected  president  of  American  Diet¬ 
etic  Association. 

THE  American  Dietetic  Association 
held  its  fifth  annual  convention 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  16, 
17  and  18,  with  a  concluding  meeting 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti¬ 
more  on  October  19. 

Besides  the  important  papers  and 
discussions  on  dietotherapy  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects,  the  association  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  visiting  members  and  guests 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  various  food¬ 
stuffs,  hospital  appliances  and  educa¬ 
tional  material. 

Octavia  Hall,  chief  dietitian  of  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
was  elected  president,  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Mary  DeGarmo  Bryan  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
first  vice-president,  Hallie  Corsette,  di¬ 
etitian,  Veterans’  Bureau,  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
second  vice-president,  Effie  Raitt,  of 
the  University  of  Washington;  treas¬ 
urer,  Anna  Bollen,  of  the  Infants’ 
Welfare  Association  824  East  Forty- 
seventh  Place,  Chicago;  secretary, 
Breta  M.  Luther,  chief  dietitian,  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Boston. 

The  Opening  Session 

At  the  opening  session  the  history, 
immediate  status  and  probable  future 
of  the  dietitian  were  discussed  in¬ 
teresting  sidelights  being  thrown  on 


the  struggle  of  the  hospital  dietitian 
for  adequate  recognition. 

Mrs.  Agnes  O’Dea  told  of  the  broad 
vision  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  of  the 
close  cooperation  between  the  medical 
staff  and  the  dietetic  department. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
institutions  doing  pioneer  work  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  national  place  of  the  dieti¬ 
tian  in  the  hospital  program. 

At  this  session  it  was  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Wheeler  and  other  members  of 
the  educational  section  that  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the 
efforts  of  the  pioneers  will  have  borne 
even  greater  fruit  and  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  hospitals  the 
dietitian  will  take  her  rightful  place 
as  consultant  with  physician  and  nurse, 
in  planning  both  preventive  and  cura¬ 
tive  measures  for  the  benefit  of  pa¬ 
tients. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  there  were  two  papers  on  the 
subject  of  diet  in  diabetes.  Dr.  El¬ 
liott  P.  Joslin,  of  Boston,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  extending  work 
in  the  formulating  of  directions  for 
measuring  standard  portions;  he  also 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  ca¬ 
loric  value  of  a  pound  of  human  flesh 
is  seldom  taken  into  account,  when  pre¬ 
scribing  diets  for  disturbances  of  meta¬ 
bolism. 

Educating  the  Patient 

Dr.  Philip  Marsh  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  stressed  the  need  for  education 
of  the  patient  himself,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  patient  might  render 
valuable  assistance  to  the  physician 
and  dietitian  in  preserving  his  own 
metabolic  equilibrium. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  session 
was  that  of  Laura  Comstock  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochestei, 
N.  Y.  Miss  Comstock  is  beginning 
some  interesting  experiments  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  health  of  industrial  employees 
through  attention  to  diet.  Intensive 
work  with  a  small  group  is  now  being 
carried  on  and  results  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  developing  the  project  as 
a  whole. 

The  dinner  meeting  at  the  New  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel  was  given  over  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  diet  work  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.  Physicians 
and  nurses  from  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  exchanged  friendly 
greetings  ana  experiences  of  \vo~k  in 
military  and  naval  circles,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe. 

The  Dietotherapy  Section  listened  to 
papers  on  food  costs,  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  special  diets,  on  the  advisable 
quantity  of  protein  in  nephritis  and 
other  topics. 


-Octavia  Hall,  Chief 
Elected  President 


Breta  M.  Luther,  chief  dietitian,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  Boston,  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  American  Dietetic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There  was  a  noteworthy  tendency 
in  all  the  papers  toward  a  reval¬ 
uation  of  the  place  of  a  diet  of  nor¬ 
mal  metabolism  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

Interesting  Field  Trips 

Members  of  the  association  made 
some  interesting  field  trips,  visiting 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Government 
hotels. 

At  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Dieto¬ 
therapy  section  Mary  Swartz  Rose  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
read  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  proper 
diet  to  nutrition  of  children.  Dr.  Rose 
illustrated  her  points  with  lantern 
slides  of  charts  and  laid  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  ways  of  getting  cooperation 
from  the  children  themselves.  Com¬ 
parisons  were  made,  showing  the  effect 
of  diets,  and  the  principles  of  right 
diet  for  children  were  given. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hess  of  New  York  spoke 
on  the  relation  of  hygiene  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  child.  He  showed  slides  that  pic¬ 
tured  the  rise  and  fall  of  weight 
curves,  according  to  changing  diets 
and  drew  interesting  conclusions  as  to 
the  effect  of  sunlight  in  the  treatment 
of  rickets.  This  disease,  according  to 
Di\  Hess,  is  distinctly  seasonal,  the 
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peak  being  reached  during  the  winter 
season.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  that 
leads  Dr.  Hess  to  the  belief  that  the 
treatment  indicated  is  not  wholly  die¬ 
tetic,  nor  can  it  even  be  supplied  by 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  alone.  In  other 
words  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun 
are  decidedly  more  active  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  seasons. 

During  the  sessions  devoted  to  the 
dietitian  in  social  service  Ida  M.  Can¬ 
non,  director  social  service,  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  spoke 
on  the  inter-relationship  of  dietitian 
and  medical  social  worker.  Miss  Can¬ 
non  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  author¬ 
ity  should  be  assumed  in  each  case,  ac¬ 
cording  as  to  whether  the  problem  is 
one  of  diet  or  of  administration. 

Factors  in  Health  Other  Than  Food 

At  this  session  Lucy  Gillett,  director 
of  the  nutrition  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  discussed  the 
factors  other  than  food  that  may  in¬ 
fluence  nutrition.  Crowded  rooms, 
closed  windows  at  night,  insufficient 
clothing,  insufficient  rest  may,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  detract 
from  the  good  effects  of  the  most  care¬ 
fully  planned  diet. 

Mary  Lindsley,  manager  of  the 
Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  told  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  administering  a  low  priced 
hotel  for  women.  The  servant  prob¬ 
lem  Mrs.  Lindsley  has  solved,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  taking  her  staff 
into  her  confidence  and  making  them 
feel  that  they  are  coworkers  in  a  piece 
of  team  work.  The  guest  problem  is 
not  so  simple.  According  to  Mrs. 
Lindsley,  many  of  the  women  and 
girls  who  avail  themselves  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  rates  have  to  be  taught, 
indirectly,  how  to  fit  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  scheme  of  living. 

At  the  closing  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
Dr.  William  S.  McCann,  associate  phy¬ 
sician,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti¬ 
more,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  dietitian  in  feeding  in 
illness.  In  discussing  diets  for  the 
diabetic  Dr.  McCann  told  of  a  number 
of  experiments  performed  on  specific 
cases,  one  of  the  patients  in  question 
being  present  as  a  volunteer  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  remarkable  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  gist  of  Dr.  McCann’s  temporary 
conclusions  is  that  physicians  are 
tending  more  and  more  toward  the 
consideration  of  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  patient  as  a  basis  for 
planning  diets  in  diabetes.  Perhaps  no 
paper  better  illustrated  the  important 
part  played  by  diet  in  treating  disease 
than  did  Dr.  McCann’s.  Stating  as  he 
did  that  each  change  in  diet  is  frank- 
by  experiment  for  each  case,  he 
showed  graphically  by  means  of  slides 


the  startling  changes  taking  place  in 
the  metabolic  processes  as  a  result  of 
even  slight  changes  in  diet. 

Dr.  McCollum’s  Address 

After  a  visit  to  the  wards  and  diet 
kitchens  the  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  listened  to  the  final  paper  of  the 
convention  from  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum. 
He  traced  the  development  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nutrition,  through  the  period 
when  the  findings  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  were  thought  to  be  final  and 


A  machine  for  use  in  putting  up 
powdered  milk  or  other  pulverulent 
food  products  in  a  sterile  atmosphere, 
has  been  patented  by  Wilfrid  Paul 
Heath  of  Chicago  and  Robert  Mann 
Washburn  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  princi¬ 


ple,  the  device  is  a  plunger,  which  may 
be  inserted  into  a  can  or  container  of 
powdered  milk  or  other  food  product 
and  which  by  use  of  a  vacuum  pump 
exhausts  the  air  contained  in  the  can, 
at  the  same  time  forcing  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  or  a  similar  gas  heavier  than  air 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  container, 
thereby  forcing  the  remaining  air  out 
preparatory  to  sealing. 

The  accompanying  cross  section  of 
the  plunger  which  is  shown  inserted 
in  a  container,  illustrates  its  methoa 
of  operation.  In  the  main,  the  device 
consists  of  a  bar,  marked  (1)  in  the 
illustration  provided  with  a  threaded 
stem  (3),  which  is  screwed  into  an 
opening  in  the  plate  (2).  The  bar  is 
provided  with  a  shoulder  (4)  which 
rests  against  the  container  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  bar  is  in  the  form 
of  a  tapering  plunger  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  substantially  to  the 
bottom  of  the  container,  from  which 
the  air  is  to  be  exhausted. 

In  the  bar  are  two  channels  or  ducts, 
(8)  and  (5)  in  the  illustration.  The 


conclusive,  down  to  the  present,  when 
the  slightest  variation  of  standardized 
dietaries  may  be  tested  by  means  of 
the  physiological  method,  that  is  by 
the  use  of  small  animals.  The  fact 
that  both  rats  and  guinea  pigs  live 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  do  human 
beings  makes  it  quite  possible  to  cal¬ 
culate  with  exactness  the  probable  ef¬ 
fect  of  variations  on  the  human  sys¬ 
tem. 

After  a  delicious  luncheon,  served  by 
the  dietitians  under  Mrs.  Agnes  O’Dea, 
the  convention  adjourned. 


channel  marked  8,  ends  directly  be¬ 
low  the  shoulder  of  the  bar  and  is 
connected  with  the  pipe  (10),  which  is 
attached  to  an  exhaust  pump.  The 
duct  marked  5,  extends  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  end  of  the  taper, 
ending  at  the  exits  marked  6.  This 
duct  is  connected  with  pipe  11,  running 
to  a  gas  tank  supplying  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  or  other  sterile  gas,  under  pres¬ 
sure. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows 
the  plunger  inserted  in  a  container 
with  the  filling  opening  at  its  upper 
end.  On  the  tapering  portion  of  the 
plunger,  immediately  below  the  shoul¬ 
der,  is  a  gasket  (18),  and  a  cap  is 
provided  for  sealing  the  opening  in 
the  can. 

The  inventors  claim  that  in  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  can  filled  with  powdered  milk, 
the  plunger  is  inserted  through  the 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  filled  can 
and  the  can  is  raised  forcing  the 
plunger  down.  If  it  is  impracticable 
to  raise  the  can,  it  may  be  placed 
upon  a  stationary  support  and  the 
plunger  moved  downward  instead.  By 
this  means  the  plunger  is  forced 
through  the  material  and  the  opening 
at  the  top  is  sealed  by  the  gasket. 
When  in  position,  the  valve  is  opened 
on  the  pipe  attached  to  the  air  pump 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  air  in  the 
can  is  withdrawn,  leaving  rarefied  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  container.  The  valve 
on  the  pipe  attached  to  a  tank  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  or  other  sterile  gas,  heav¬ 
ier  than  air,  is  then  opened  and  the 
gas  passes  down  the  length  of  the 
tapered  bar,  entering  the  can  near  the 
bottom.  By  means  of  the  partial  vac¬ 
uum  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  the 
can  is  quickly  filled  with  gas.  As  the 
gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  enters  the 
container  at  the  bottom  much  of  the 
remaining  air  in  the  can  is  forced  up¬ 
ward  and  the  most  of  it  passes  out 
of  the  can  through  the  channel,  marked 
7  in  the  drawing.  With  the  pressure 
sufficiently  reduced,  the  can  may  be 
withdrawn  by  a  downward  movement 
and  a  sealing  cap  placed  over  the 
opening  in  the  top  and  soldered  into 
place. 


Machine  for  Canning  Powdered  Milk 


Device  Exhausts  Air  by  Pumping  and  Introducing  Sterile  Gas 


Scientists  Advance  in  War  on  Botulism 

Investigation  By  Harvard,  California  and  Stanford  Universities  and 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Results  in  Important  Discoveries 


AS  a  result  of  an  investigation  of 
food  poisoning  conducted  by  the 
medical  schools  of  Harvard,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  with  funds  provided  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association,  a  great 
amount  of  authentic  information  has 
been  secured  regarding  the  nature  and 
occurrence  of  botulism.  With  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  further  outbreaks, 
a  thorough  study  has  been  made  of 
the  organisms  producing  this  disease 
and  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
destroy  them.  This  work,  in  which  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  collabor¬ 
ated,  marks  a  great  step  forward  in 
safe-guarding  the  public  against  out¬ 
breaks  of  botulism. 

The  research  has  proved  that  all 
canned  foods,  whether  prepared  at 
home  or  in  a  large  factory,  are  safe  if 
heated  for  the  time  that  has  been 
scientifically  determined.  The  need  for 
guess-work  has  been  eliminated. 

Many  More  Persons  Killed  by  Light¬ 
ning  Than  Botulism 
From  time  to  time  assertions  have 
been  made  as  to  the  prevalence  of  bot¬ 
ulism,  but  using  figures  supplied  by 
the  California  investigating  authori¬ 
ties,  the  botulinus  report  declares: 

“During  the  year  1920  there  were 
moi'e  than  97,000  deaths  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
3,000  from  dysentery,  over  1,700  caused 
by  accidental  poisoning  by  products 
other  than  foods,  nearly  5,000  from 
drowning,  and  over  800  persons  killed 
by  lightning.  When  we  compare  these 
with  the  average  annual  death  rate 
from  botulism  of  less  than  25,  the 
position  of  botulism  among  the  causes 
of  death  becomes  insignificant. 

“If  we  accept  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  without  qualification  the 
statement  that  a  total  of  29  outbreaks 
of  botulism  have  been  caused  in  the 
United  States  by  commercially  canned 
foods  (an  average  of  less  than  three 
outbreaks  per  year,)  the  number  is 
still  relatively  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  pack.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  during  recent  years  the 
annual  total  pack  of  canned  foods  of 
the  United  States  has  been  not  far 
from  4,000,000,000  cans.  There  has 
therefore  been  less  than  one  outbreak 
of  botulism  ascribed  to  commercially 
canned  foods  for  every  billion  cans 
that  have  been  packed  since  botulism 
has  been  recognized  as  a  disease  that 
might  possibly  be  caused  by  canned 
foods.” 

Botulism  Found  in  Soil  Everywhere 

Sausages  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  botulism,  but  it 
is  now  known  that  B.  botulinus  exists 
everywhere  in  nature  and  that  its  nat¬ 


ural  home  is  in  the  soil.  Over  2,000 
samples  of  soil  and  other  agricultural 
products  such  as  hay,  husks,  leaves 
and  discarded  material  from  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  examined.  A 
large  number  of  samples  were  also  ex¬ 
amined  from  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  England, 
Switzerland,  and  China. 

It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance  in  soil  that  has  never  been  culti¬ 
vated,  especially  at  high  altitudes.  The 
organism  becomes  less  abundant  as  soil 
is  cultivated  and  is  found  to  the  least 
extent  in  soils  that  have  been  subject 
to  intensive  cultivation.  Even  in  old¬ 
er  cultivated  regions,  however.  B  _ 
linus  has  not  disappeared  from  the 
soil. 

Heat  Plays  Important  Part 

The  proper  heating  of  food  in  can¬ 
ning  kills  the  germ.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  toxin  of  B.  botulinus, 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  illness,  is 
destroyed  by  heating.  When  this  toxin 
is  in  clear  solution  or  thin  broth  it  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  it  for  a  few 
minutes  to  a  temperature  of  about  175 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  destroy  it.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  toxin  is  in  a  food  con¬ 
taining  considerable  solid  matter  espe¬ 
cially  when  a  considerable  amount  of 
toxin  is  present,  long  continued  boiling 
is  necessary  to  destroy  it. 

The  influence  of  heat  was  studied 
under  all  possible  conditions.  In  se¬ 
curing  data  from  which  conclusions 
were  drawn,  something  like  100,000 
specimens  were  heated  and  studied  in 
detail. 

Prevention  of  Botulism  Now  Possible 

As  a  result  of  the  general  investi¬ 
gation  it  is  recommended  to  safeguard 
against  botulism  that  in  addition  to 
the  proper  heating  there  be  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing  of  all  products.  Also 
that  fresh  and  sound  vegetables  be 
used,  and  packed  with  the  least  delay. 
A  system  of  coding  should  be  adopted 
in  every  plant  by  which  each  can  is  so 
marked  that  it  may  be  identified. 
There  are  also  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  incubation,  cooling  and 
storage  of  canned  products. 

Noted  Scientists  Cooperate  in  Work 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  three  universities 
may  be  gained  when  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  and  individuals  participating  are 
recounted.  Cooperating  in  the  work 
were  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
which  detailed  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger  to  act 
as  epidemiologist,  Harvard  Medical 
School  of  Boston  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  of  San  Fran¬ 
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cisco  under  Dr.  E.  C.  Dickson,  Califor¬ 
nia  University  Medical  Department  of 
San  Francisco  under  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer, 
and  the  National  Canners  Association 
Research  Laboi'atory  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  under  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow. 

It  all  began  years  ago  when  for  a 
long  time  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  cast  about  unsuccessfully 
to  induce  some  government  department 
or  medical  school  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  In  1916 
the  National  Canners’  Association  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  to  organize  an  investigation  of  food 
poisoning  along  bi'oad  lines,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  investigation  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  association.  The  National 
Research  Council  accepted  this  invita¬ 
tion  and  organized  the  investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  at  Harvard  under  Dr. 
Rosenau. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1917  and 
the  woi'k  was  carried  on  for  three 
yeai's.  During  that  pei'iod  an  average 
of  moi'e  than  twelve  well  ti'ained  sci¬ 
entific  men  devoted  their  entire  time 
to  the  subject  of  food  poisoning,  with 
results  which  must  prove  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  public  health.  This 
investigation  included  the  systematic 
study  of  all  known  forms  of  food  poi¬ 
soning.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  the  so-called  ptomaine  poisoning 
and  a  substantial  beginning  was  made 
of  the  study  of  botulism.  This  study 
was  greatly  extended  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  over  an  additional  two  years. 

Work  of  California  Botulinus 
Commission 

As  a  l'esult  of  the  outbi’eaks  of  bot¬ 
ulism  in  the  fall  of  1919,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  an  intensive  study 
of  botulism  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
bring  to  bear  on  the  question  all  agen¬ 
cies  uiat  might  possibly  contribute  to 
its  solution.  Funds  for  this  investi¬ 
gation  were  provided  by  the  National 
Canners  Association,  the  Canners 
League  of  Califoi'nia,  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Olive  Association.  This  investi¬ 
gation  offered  for  the  first  time  an  op- 
poi’tunity  for  intensive  collaborate- 
study  by  a  Fedei'al  department  (U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service),  two  of  our 
great  universities  (Califoi’nia  and 
Stanfoi'd),  and  the  California  State 
Department  of  Health. 

Cooperation  of  Western  Universities 

At  the  Stanford  University  Medical 
School  Di\  Dickson  began  the  study  of 
botulinus  something  like  ten  years  ago 
when  he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
an  outbreak  that  had  occurred  among 
the  students  thei’e.  He  continued  this 
investigation  thereafter  as  far  as  his 
funds  would  permit  and  before  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  Botulinus  Commis¬ 
sion,  had  contributed  many  valuable 
articles  of  literature  on  the  subject. 
In  the  investigations  conducted  by  Dr. 
Dickson  as  a  member  of  the  Botulinus 
Commission  he  has  had  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  at  least  six  well  trained  scien¬ 
tific  workers  and  several  laboratory 
helpers. 

Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  botulism, 
had  at  the  University  of  California 
the  assistance  of  an  average  number 
of  more  than  fifteen  scientific  workers 
and  seven  laboratory  helpers. 

Arrangements  were  made  last  sum¬ 
mer  for  the  initiation  of  work  on  food 


"DOTH  the  margarin  and  “filled  miik 
industries  were  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  at  the 
Hotel  Ryan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Octobei 
1?,  which  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Creamery  Buttermakers’  Association. 
Professor  M.  Mortensen,  Ames,  Iowa, 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Creamery  Buttermakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation!  and  President  N.  P.  Hull,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Union. 

On  “filled  milk,”  A.  J.  Glover  of 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  spoke  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  effort  now  being  made 
to  prevent  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Glo¬ 
ver  argued  to  the  effect  that  milk  is 
a  fundamental  food  and  that  while 
filled  milk  is  nutritious  it  does  not 
contain  the  vitamines  necessary  to 
child  growth  of  mind  and  body,  and 
which  are  necessary  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  body.  He  pointed  out  that  as 
milk  is  a  fundamental  food  attemoted 
imitation  should  be  prohibited. 

N.  P.  Hull,  president  of  the  National 
Dairy  Union,  spoke  on  the  objects  of 
the  organization  and  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished.  He  explained  at  length 

the  basis  of  the  long  fight  with  the 
oleomargarine  manufacturers  and  sta¬ 
ted  the  reasons  for  its  continuance. 
Secretary  Loomis  Talks  of  Legislation 

A.  M.  Loomis,  the  secretary,  dealt 
at  some  length  in  his  annual  report  on 
both  the  oleomargarine  and  filled  milk 
industries.  “Primarily,”  said  Mr. 
Loomis,  “and  at  all  times,  my  job  m 
Washington  is  to  see  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  is  required  to  properly  pie- 
vent  all  fraudulent  practice  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  and  vendors  of 
oleomargarine  is  kept  on  the  statute 
books,  to  see  that  existing  laws  which 
are  satisfactory  are  not  openly  or  oth¬ 
erwise  changed  or  manipulated,  and 
that  if  new  developments  take  place 
adequate  legislation  is  immediately 


poisoning  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  0.  Jordan. 
Associated  with  Dr.  Jordan  are  eight 
scientific  workers,  giving  their  full 
time  to  this  investigation.  The  Public 
Health  Service  detailed  Dr.  Geiger  to 
work  with  Dr.  Jordan.  Among  his 
other  work,  Dr.  Geiger  is  investigating 
alleged  cases  of  food  poisoning  as 
they  occur. 

The  research  laboratory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  under  Dr. 
Bigelow,  was  instrumental  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  various  investiga¬ 
tions  mentioned  above  and  collaborated 
actively  throughout  the  progress  of 
the  work. 


proposed  to  take  care  of  it.  Facing  as 
we  do  in  this  matter  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  and  highly  organized  indus¬ 
try  representing  millions  of  dollars,  it 
is  evident  that  this  job  may  at  any  time 
develop  into  a  full-sized  battle.  It  has 
not  done  this  during  the  past  year. 
The  only  law  proposed  to  change  the 
oleomargarine  laws  was  a  flash  in  the 
pan  and  never  received  serious  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  single  moment  after 
it  was  introduced.  No  new  legislation 
has  been  contemplated  during  the  yeax*, 
although  some  changes  in  the  way  cf 
strengthening  the  existing  laws  have 
been  discussed  from  time  to  time.  With 
the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  market 
their  stuff  failing  visibly  every  month, 
as  the  call  for  revenue  stamps  indi¬ 
cates,  we  have  been  content  as  long  as 
we  know  that  oleomargarine  was  be¬ 
ing  sold  without  fraudulent  represent¬ 
ation  to  let  matters  rest  as  they 
stand.” 

Mr.  Loomis  said  that  the  experience 
of  one  or  two  states,  Iowa  in  particu¬ 
lar,  in  enforcing  a  truthful-advertis¬ 
ing  law  had  prompted  him  to  think 
seriously  of  asking  for  additional  leg¬ 
islation  of  this  character  in  states 
which  do  not  have  such  laws.  He  men¬ 
tioned  particularly  the  continued  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tinted  oleomargarine  on 
the  market,  which  he  said  resembles 
butter  as  far  as  color  is  concerned  but 
escapes  the  10  cent  tax  by  alleged  sub¬ 
terfuge. 

Referring  to  the  “filled  milk”  bill, 
he  said  that  the  National  Dairy  Union 
had  worked  hard  in  support  of  the 
bill  now  pending.  “All  the  elements 
of  fraud,”  said  Mr.  Loomis,  “which 
are  inherent  in  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry,  which  puts  its  product  up  in  a 
container  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
best  butter  and  makes  its  product 
look,  smell,  taste  and  act  as  near  like 
butter  as  possible,  are  found  in  the 
‘filled  milk’  industry.” 

Mr.  Loomis  mentioned  the  bill  now 


pending,  H.  R.  8086,  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  containing  much  valuable 
scientific  and  educational  information 
on  the  preeminence  of  dairy  products 
in  the  human  diet.  He  also  spoke  favor¬ 
ably  of  the  high  duties  which  had  been 
obtained  in  the  tariff  on  dairy  products 
and  vegetable  oils,  which  tend  to  free 
the  domestic  product  from  competition. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  Loomis  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  public  hearings  on  the 
new  rules  and  regulations  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Com¬ 
missioner,  governing  taxes  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  called  upon  all  the  members 
to  communicate  with  their  senators  and 
ask  for  favorable  action  on  the  filled 
milk  bill. 

Officers  Reelected 

All  officers  were  reelected  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are:  N.  P.  Hull, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  president;  J.  R.  Mor- 
ley,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  vice-president; 
George  Caven,  Chicago,  treasurer;  and 
A.  M.  Loomis,  secretary. 


Joint  Committee  Recommends 
Standards  for  Food  Products 

Additional  food  standards  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defi¬ 
nitions  and  Standards.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington, 
adopted  certain  changes  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  “cayenne”  and  for  “oil  of  cas¬ 
sia,”  and  reconsidered  and  modified 
the  definitions  and  standards  for  “ca¬ 
cao  products”  and  “breads”  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  evidence  obtained  since 
the  publication  of  the  tentative  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  for  these  products. 
The  following  changes  were  recom¬ 
mended: 

(a)  Under  the  heading  “cacao  prod¬ 
ucts,”  definitiion  and  standard  No.  2 
“cacao  nibs”  has  been  altered  so  as  to 
permit  the  use  of  dried  beans. 

(b)  The  definition  and  stadard  No. 

3  “chocolate”  has  been  altered  so  as 
to  reduce  the  maximum  of  total  ash 
allowed  from  eight  and  one-half  per 
cent  (8.5%)  to  eight  per  cent  (8%). 

(c)  The  definition  and  standards  No. 

4  “sweet  chocolate,”  No.  5  “milk 
chocolate,”  No.  6  “cocoa,”  No.  8  “sweet 
cocoa,”  and  No.  9  “sweet  milk  cocoa,” 
have  been  rewritten,  in  part,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  language. 

(d)  Definition  and  standard  No.  7, 
“breakfast  cocoa,”  has  been  altered  so 
as  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  cocoa 
fat  required  to  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
two  per  cent  (22%). 

(e)  The  definition  of  “cacao  butter” 
has  been  slightly  altered  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  definition  of  “cacao 
beans.” 

(f)  Under  the  heading  “breads”  the 
definitions  for  “wheat  bread  dough” 
and  “brown  bread”  have  been  slightly 
altered  to  improve  the  verbiage. 

The  revised  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  do  not  become  effective  under  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


Dairy  Men  Attack  '  Filled  Milk’’  and 

Oleomargarine 

Secretary  A.  M.  Loomis  Explains  Why  Fight  Against  These 
Products  is  Being  Continued 


Meat  Industry  on  a  More  Stable  Basis 

Packers  in  Convention  Report  Improvement  in  1922 — Importance 
of  Public  Education  in  Nutritive  Value  of  Meat  Emphasized 


FROM  the  addresses  and  reports  at 
the  seventeenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  Oct.  9,  10  and  11,  at  the  Hotel 
Drake,  Chicago,  it  was  evident  that 
the  meat  packing  industry  has  been  op¬ 
erating  on  a  far  more  stable  basis  of 
values  dui'ing  the  past  year  than  was 
possible  in  the  previous  year. 

In  his  address  President  Thomas  E. 
Wilson  said:  “The  first  big  fact  is  that 
the  levels  of  meat  values  have  become 
practically  stable.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  to  be  little  tendency  of  having 
the  entire  level  of  meat  values  shift 
suddenly  and  precariously  in  some  un¬ 
foreseen  and  incalculable  fashion.  I 
do  not  mean  that  meat  values  are  what 
they  should  be,  but  I  do  mean  that  we 
seem  to  have  passed  the  time  when 
the  last  reported  sales  created  radically 
changed  values.  We  cannot  hail  1922 
as  a  banner  year,  but  it  can  at  least 
be  said  that  our  sales,  on  the  whole, 
have  established  a  speaking  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  cost  plus  expenses.  Val¬ 
ues  have  become  more  completely  de¬ 
pendable,  more  nearly  stable.” 

Among  the  brief  addresses  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  day  were  reports  by 
chairmen  of  committees  of  the  Institute 
on  “Saving  Money  by  the  Proper 
Handling  of  Livestock”;  “Reaching  the 
Consuming  Public  with  the  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Retailer”;  “Improved  Re¬ 
lations  with  the  Public”;  “What  Is 
Known  About  Meat”;  “Startling  Facts 
About  Your  Own  Delivery  Costs.” 
Among  the  speakers  were  Myrick  D. 
Harding  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  on 
“Packinghouse  Sewage  Problems”;  Jay 
C.  Hormel,  Austin,  Minn.,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  was  on  “Problems  Peculiar  to  the 
Smaller  Packing  Units”;  Harvey  G. 
Ellerd,  who  spoke  on  “Intelligent  Labor 
Policies”;  J.  H.  Bliss,  whose  speech 
was  on  “Knowing  Production  Costs”; 
and  John  P.  Dowding,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  standardization  of  con¬ 
tainers,  who  dealt  with  “Economy  of 
Standardizing  Containers.” 

Other  subjects  covered  during  the 
convention  were:  “Type  of  Livestock 
the  Market  Demands,”  by  Murdo  Mac¬ 
kenzie;  “Solving  the  Soft  Pork  Prob¬ 
lem,”  by  Howard  R.  Smith;  “Eradicat¬ 
ing  Disease  in  Livestock,”  by  W.  E. 
Gehrmann;  “How  the  Washington  Of¬ 
fice  Handles  Emergencies,”  by  Norman 
Draper;  “Our  Eastern  Relations,”  by 
Pendleton  Dudley;  “Meat  Councils,”  by 
John  T.  Russell  of  the  United  Master 
Butchers’  Association  of  America; 
“Current  Transportation  Problems,” 
by  Charles  E.  Herrick;  “Application  of 
the  Packers  and  the  Stockyards  Act,” 
by  Thomas  Creigh;  “Business  Abroad,” 
by  S.  T.  Nash;  “The  Financial  Out¬ 


look,”  by  J.  Ogden  Armour;  “Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  a  Common  Cause,”  by  Howard 
Leonard,  president  of  the  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board;  “The  Cer¬ 
tificate  Plan  of  Marketing  Hogs,”  by 
Everett  C.  Brown,  president  National 
Livestock  Exchange. 

Consumption  of  Meat 

Speaking  of  meat  consumption,  in  his 
convention  address,  President  Thomas 
E.  Wilson  said:  “In  1919  this  country 
consumed  15,837,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
and  lard  out  of  the  18,776,000,000 
pounds  it  produced;  but  in  1921,  it 
consumed  16,838,000,000  pounds  out  ot 
a  smaller  production  of  18,225,000,000 
pounds.  Similarly,  meat  consumption 
per  capita  in  1919  was  only  150.8 
pounds  as  compared  with  156.1  pou  ds 
in  1921,  but  we  should  not  be  misled 
by  this  apparently  increasing  tendency. 
The  story  is  different  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  first  half  of  1922  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  In 
fact,  consumption  per  capita  began  to 
dwindle  before  1922  was  reached.” 

Dr.  E.  B.  Forbes,  director  of  the  Nu¬ 
trition  bureau  of  the  institute,  outlined 
some  of  the  educational  work  that  has 
been  done  by  this  bureau,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  collecting  and  organization 
of  scientific  data  on  the  nutritive  value 
of  meat  and  its  place  in  the  diet,  circu¬ 
lation  of  this  and  other  information 
through  the  medium  of  the  Institute’s 
bulletin,  addresses  at  universities  and 
before  the  Chicago  Housewives’  League 
and  exhibits  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
sented  recently  before  the  American 
Dietetic  Association.  Dr.  Forbes  spoke 
particularly  of  the  work  which  he  is 
directing  in  correcting  adverse  adver¬ 
tising.  “Our  work,”  he  said,  “in  this 
relation  has  accomplished  results  of 
which  we  are  frankly  proud.”  He 
said  that  many  advertisers  had  freely 
conceded  the  bureau’s  request,  several 
times  in  agreeable,  complimentai*y 
terms.  He  mentioned  specifically  the 
cases  of  a  manufacturer  of  egg  noodles, 
two  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines, 
a  publisher  of  a  book  on  meat  substi¬ 
tutes,  a  fish  packer  and  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  which  had  dissemi¬ 
nated  serious  misinformation  in  its  bul¬ 
letin,  where  correction  of  advertising 
was  obtained. 

Research  Work  on  Nutrition 

Dr.  Forbes  said  that  in  scientific  re¬ 
search  his  bureau  had  worked  out  a 
program  of  experimentation  for  co¬ 
operative  work  with  the  food  and  nutri¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  and  had  compiled  prob¬ 
lems  for  investigation  by  the  institute’s 
own  projected  establishment.  “Work 
has  also  been  instituted  in  the  labora¬ 


tories  of  two  of  our  member  com¬ 
panies,”  said  Dr.  Forbes,  “on  the  iron 
content  of  meats,  this  being  of  import¬ 
ance  in  relation  to  the  cure  of  anemia, 
and  there  being  no  satisfactory  figures 
for  the  iron  content  of  meat  in  the 
literature.”  Dr.  Forbes  said  that  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  the  literature  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited  amount  of  information 
on  the  nutritive  value  of  meat  and 
pointed  out  that  the  bureau  will  be 
almost  at  once  in  embarassment  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  there  is  virtually  no  research 
work  on  meat  now  in  progress  in  the 
scientific  laboratories  of  the  country. 

G.  F.  Swift,  Jr.,  who  spoke  on  “Im¬ 
proved  Relations  with  the  Public,” 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  packing 
business  has  been  bequeathed  a  back¬ 
ground  of  unrefuted  slander  by  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
an  effective  machinery  for  defending 
the  industry  against  misstatements. 
However,  he  said  that  today  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  packing  industry 
have  been  materially  improved. 

The  Nutritional  Value  of  Meat 

“It  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  you,” 
said  Dr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  nutrition,  “that 
in  order  to  overcome  the  falling  off  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat, 
which  has  been  emphasized  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  that  you  and  all  the 
interests  and  individuals  whom  you 
represent  must  believe  in  meat  as  a 
fundamentally  desirable  human  food¬ 
stuff,  and  not  only  that,  but  you  must 
know  the  scientific  and  clinical  facts  in 
regard  to  the  nutritional  value  of  meat 
and  its  proper  place  in  the  diet  of  the 
child,  the  adolescent,  the  adult,  the  old, 
the  laboring  man,  and  the  brain¬ 
worker,  in  order  to  meet  any  argu¬ 
ments  which  may  be  put  to  you.” 

Dr.  Richardson  called  attention  to  the 
dearth  of  literature  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  meat  and  took  up  the  question 
of  proteins  in  meat.  He  pointed  out 
the  high  percentage  of  protein  in  meat 
as  compared  with  other  foodstuffs  and 
also  called  attention  to  the  facts,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  iron  that  are  contained  in 
meat.  “A  few  members  of  the  medical 
profession,”  said  Dr.  Richai'dson, 
“lacking  complete  knowledge  of  their 
subject,  have  given  out  the  idea  that 
there  is  possibly  something  harmful 
about  meat,  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  one  might  eat  too  much  meat  and 
that  if  it  is  not  harmful  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  it  may  be  harmful  in  large  quan¬ 
tities;  naturally,  many  people  have  be¬ 
lieved  what  has  been  told  them  by 
these  misinformed  physicians  and  have 
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taken  up  the  cry  that  there  may  be 
something  harmful  in  the  eating  ot 
meat,  certainly  in  excessive  meat  eat¬ 
ing.  This  committee  stands  for  the 
mixed  diet,  the  so-called  balanced  diet 
in  which  meat  has  a  prominent  place. 
It  does  not  recommend  an  exclusive 
diet  of  meat,  but  nevertheless,  the  fact 
is  true  and  should  be  emphasized  that 
when  meat  and  meat  products  make  up 
the  entire  food  supply  the  diet  is  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  one  as  shown  by 
various  tribes  of  Eskimos.”  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  also  dealt  with  meat  as  a  cure 
for  disease. 

Standardization  of  Containers 

“From  our  experience  in  the  past 
rwo  years,”  said  John  P.  Dowding,  in 
his  address  on  the  standardization  of 
containers,  “we  have  been  forced  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  careful  study 
of  every  package  under  consideration 
for  standardization.  It  is  very  easy  to 
adopt  some  standard  package  and  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  members  of  the  institute 
that  they  use  it,  but  we  must  look  be¬ 
hind  the  screens  to  see  what  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  various  interests  af¬ 
fected.  For  instance,  in  standardizing 
a  wooden  box  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  lumber  man’s  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  sawmill,  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  packing  house,  the  question 
of  shipping  and  the  public.” 

Mr.  Dowding  mentioned  the  time 
when  the  average  packing  house  ship¬ 
ping  export  meats  had  from  25  to  40 
different  styles  of  export  boxes  for  dry 
salt  meat  shipments  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  for  export  sweet  pickle  shipments. 
He  said  that  one  packer  alone  has  been 
able  to  reduce  his  export  boxes  from 
3G  to  two  by  standardizing.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  recent  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  that  odd 
size  lard  pails  be  dropped.  One  packer 
by  changing  the  style  of  his  five  and 
ten  pound  pails  for  a  certain  brand  of 
lard  so  that  the  same  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  could  be  used  for  making  pails 


TN  response  to  many  inquiries  for  in- 
formation  as  to  the  use  of  “canning 
powder”  to  supplement  heat  in  process¬ 
ing,  received  from  widely  separated 
places  by  the  microbiological  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  some  experiments  were 
carried  out  by  Ruth  B.  Edmondson, 
Charles  Thom  and  L.  T.  Giltner  of  the 
bureau,  which  are  contained  in  circu¬ 
lar  237,  recently  issued. 

Specific  inquiries  supplemented  by 
samples  obtained  for  analysis  indicated 
the  use  of  a  particular  preparation  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Several 
series  of  packages  were  secured  for 
study.  To  furnish  a  basis  for  intelli¬ 
gent  work  one  series  of  packages  was 
analyzed  by  J.  I.  Palmore  of  the  food 
control  laboratory  and  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  approximately  95  per  cent  of 
boric  acid  and  5  per  cent  of  common 
salt,  the  actual  divergences  from  this 


of  the  same  capacity,  saved  $5,000  a 
year  on  this  one  item.  Mr.  Dowding 
pointed  to  the  canned  meat  branch  as  a 
good  possibility  for  standardizing  on 
containers.  Here,  in  corned  beef,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  United  States  army  re¬ 
quires  one  pound  net  cans,  while  the 
preference  of  the  public  is  evidently 
for  the  12-ounce  can.  The  elimination 
of  either  one  of  these  sizes  would  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  can¬ 
ning. 

Officers  Elected 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Charles  E.  Herrick,  Brennan  Packing 
Company,  Chicago;  vice-presidents,  C. 
B.  Heinemann  and  W.  W.  Woods  of 
the  institute;  Gustav  Bischoff,  Jr.,  St. 
Louis  Independent  Packing  Corppany, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C.  Dold,  Jacob 
Dold  Packing  Company,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  J.  J.  Felin,  John  J.  Felin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Philadelphia;  treasurer, 
John  T.  Agar,  William  Davies  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  retiring  president, 
wras  elected  chairman  of  the  institute 
plan  commission;  Charles  E.  Herrick  to 
the  central  administrative  committee, 
on  which  is  also  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  G. 
F.  Swift,  Jr.,  Swift  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  T.  Davis  Hill,  Corkran,  Hill  & 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Armour  &  Company;  Edward 
Morris,  Jr.,  Morris  &  Company;  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Wilson,  Wilson  &  Company,  and 
Thomas  P.  Breslin,  Standard  Packing 
Company,  Inc.,  were  elected  directors 
for  three  years,  and  J.  A.  Wiederstein, 
John  Hoffman’s  Sons  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  a  director  for  two  years. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  approving  the 
maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Hague  Rules,  1921,  urging 
support  of  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board,  calling  for  recognition 
of  the  need  of  standardization  of  con¬ 
tainers,  approving  the  bonus  offered  by 


average  being  about  one-half  per  cent 
in  either  direction.  Judging  by  the 
weight  of  the  packages,  each  was  in¬ 
tended  to  contain  1  ounce  (28.34 
grams)  of  powder.  The  directions  giv¬ 
en  on  the  envelopes  called  for  the  use 
of  one-fourth  package  to  each  quart  of 
finished  material  and  provided  a  means 
for  the  rough  division  of  the  powder 
into  fourths.  No  suggestion  that  the 
use  of  an  excess  of  the  canning  pow¬ 
der  might  be  harmful  was  offered. 
Considering  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
how  much  bulky  fresh  material  would 
make  a  quart  of  finished  product  and 
the  haphazard  method  of  measuring, 
the  quantity  of  powder  used  in  suc¬ 
cessive  lots  would  be  variable  enough 
to  lower  its  antiseptic  value  or  pos¬ 
sibly,  if  in  excess,  to  affect  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  summarizing  the  experiments 
conducted,  the  paper  says  in  part  that 


the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  on 
hogs  certified  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  state  as  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  approving  the  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  fostering 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  and  opposing  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Wilson 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Drake,  October 
10,  attended  by  more  than  700  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends.  At  the  dinner  a  me¬ 
mento  consisting  of  a  set  of  testimon¬ 
ial  resolutions  illuminated  on  parch¬ 
ment  and  bound  in  a  leather  book  con¬ 
taining  t'he  signatures  of  the  leaders 
of  the  industry,  was  presented  to  the 
retiring  president,  Thomas  E.  Wilson. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Meat  Packers’  Trade  and  Supply  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Drake, 
October  11,  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  institute. 

Officers  of  the  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers’  Trade  and  Supply  Association  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

President — R.  B.  Harbison,  Paterson 
Parchment  Paper  Co.,  Chicago. 

Vice-President — H.  L.  Harris,  Pacific 
Coast  Borax  Co.,  New  York. 

Directors — C.  H.  Hanson,  Thomson  & 
Taylor  Company,  Chicago;  C'has.  V. 
Brecht,  The  Brecht  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Horace  C.  Gardner,  Gard¬ 
ner  &  Lindberg,  Chicago;  H.  G.  Ed¬ 
wards,  American  Can  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  W.  J.  Richter,  Walter  J.  Richter 
&  Company,  Chicago;  George  M. 
Stedman,  Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  Aurora,  Ind.;  J.  P.  Grif¬ 
fin,  P.  G.  Gray  Company,  Boston;  John 
J.  Dupps,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Butchers’' 
Supply  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  position  of  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer  was  left  vacant,  to  be  filled  by 
the  board  of  directors. 


Powder” 

the  powder  in  the  amount  recommend¬ 
ed  exerted  a  selective  antiseptic  action 
toward  certain  molds  and  members  of 
the  aerobic  group  of  microorganisms 
in  test-tube  experiments.  These- 
groups  are  not  responsible  for  spoil¬ 
age  in  properly  processed  cans  or  jars 
and  may  therefore  be  disregarded.  In 
the  amount  recommended  for  canning, 
the  powder  had  no  inhibitory  effect  on 
representative  members  of  the  anaero¬ 
bic  spore-forming  group,  especially 
the  toxin-forming  B.  botulinus,  which 
has  recently  been  responsible  for 
deaths  from  food  poisoning.  Use  of 
the  powder  in  practical  canning  experi¬ 
ments  showed  it  to  be  unnecessary  and' 
wasteful.  Use  with  more  or  less  neu¬ 
tral  vegetables  showed  that  the  pow¬ 
der  plus  the  inadequate  heating  recom¬ 
mended  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  materials  or  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  toxin  in  them  by  B.  botu¬ 
linus. 


Experiments  in  Use  of  "Canning 


EDITORIAL 


A  Reversal  of  Opinion  Regarding  Uniform 
Food  Legislation 

T  is  unfortunate  that  the  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  concluded  its  recent  convention 
at  Kansas  City  without  taking  any  constructive  action 
toward  clarifying  the  many  conflicting  food  laws  on  the  sta¬ 
tute  books  of  various  States.  It  is  singularly  unfortunate 
that  the  association  of  food  control  officials  should  have  re¬ 
versed  its  former  advocacy  of  uniform  food  legislation  as  it 
undoubtedly  did  in  finding  no  objection  to  the  statement  of 
its  retiring  president,  Captain  Rose  of  Florida,  who  said: 

“I  am  impressed  that  a  uniform  law  for  the  nation  and 
all  states  is  not  practical,  and  will  probably  never  be  enacted, 
acceptable  generally  to  the  states.” 

If  Captain  Rose’s  statement  is  to  be  taken  as  the  view  now 
generally  held  by  the  food  control  officials  it  represents  a 
•complete  reversal  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  majority  at  the  two  preceding  conventions.  In  1920  at 
St.  Louis  uniform  food  legislation  was  officially  endorsed  by 
the  convention  which  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  special  committees  representing  food 
manufacturers  and  distributers  regarding  such  legislation. 
In  1921  at  Miami,  Fla.,  the  association  took  further  action 
along  this  line  by  directing  the  executive  committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans,  as  outlined  vat  the  St.  Louis  convention  the  year 
before,  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  state  laws. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the.  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  individually  are  in  favor  of  uniform  food  legislation. 
Their  state  laws  are  patterned  after  the  Federal  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  differ  from  it  only  in  minor  details.  But 
a  few  food  control  officials  in  a  few  states  have  so  persist¬ 
ently  objected  to  bringing  about  food  law  uniformity  that 
any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  association  as  a 
whole  has  been  effectually  stifled. 

The  Calder  bill  for  food  law  uniformity  is  still  “alive”  in 
one  sense  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  in  an¬ 
other  sense  it  is  so  dead  that  it  probably  will  never  have  an 
even  chance  to  become  law.  The  proponents  of  the  Calder 
bill  recognize  this  as  clearly  as  do  its  opponents,  and  though 
a  substitute  bill  will  probably  be  introduced  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  it  is  doubtful  if  that  bill  will  stand  much 
chance  against  the  pressure  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  bear  against  it. 

As  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  suggested  in  an  address  to  the  food  control  officials’ 
convention,  an  effort  will  probably  have  to  be  made  to  se¬ 
cure  greater  uniformity  in  food  laws  without  the  enactment 
of  a  Federal  law.  Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott  of  the  Institute  of  Mar- 
garin  Manufacturers  suggested  that  each  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  product  is  suffering  by  reason  of  conflicting 
laws  should  present  a  brief  to  the  food  control  officials  in 
an  effort  to  harmonize  the  differences  which  exist  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Will  some  enterprising  group  of  manufacturers  set  a 
woithj  example  for  the  entire  food  trade  by  selecting  its 
own  product  as  a  starting  point  and  endeavor  by  conferences 
with  the  state  food  control  officials  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
agreement  upon  a  somewhat  uniform  law  which  will  amply 
protect  the  consumers  in  all  states  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  food  manufacturer  of  the  hardships  suffered  by 
reason  of  various  laws  so  utterly  at  variance  that  what  is 
lawful  in  one  state  is  unlawful  in  another? 


Food  Manufacturer,  Bio-Chemist.  Dietitian, 
Nurse,  Physician 

T  a  recent  gathering  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti¬ 
more,  many  significant  facts  were  noted.  The.  fifth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

An  associate  physician  of  the  hospital  was  publicly  pay¬ 
ing  glowing  tribute  to  the  dietitian  as  a  power  in  control¬ 
ling  disease. 

A  volunteer  patient  was  present  to  give  ocular  proof  that 
what  the  physician  said  was  true. 

A  famous  bio-chemist  was  describing  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  technique  of  nutrition  study. 

The  staff  of  dietitians  with  their  director  were  hostesses 
— it  was  their  day. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  facts  was  important  and 
suggestive  of  even  further  team  play  in  the  future. 

Before  this  meeting  was  possible,  however,  many  forces 
had  been  at  work  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  influence 
of  the  high  minded  and  progressive  food  manufacturer. 

The  hospital  dietitian  feels  her  responsibility  keenly  and 
one  of  her  first  cares  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  very 
best  food  manufacturers  to  be  found.  The  fact  that  she 
enters  into  a  business  transaction  with  these  manufacturers, 
a  deal  which  results  in  practical  benefit  for  both  hospital  and 
manufacturer,  tells  only  half  the  story. 

Before  she  is  ready  to  step  out  of  her  office  or  diet 
kitchen  to  discuss,  privately  or  publicly,  it  matters  not 
which,  the  intricacies  of  nutritional  chemistry  she  must 
have  satisfied  herself  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  foodstuffs  employed  in  making  up  the  carefully  planned 
diets  are  beyond  criticism. 

The  manufacturer  who  sells  food  products  to  a  hospital 
dietitian  accomplishes  far  more  than  his  own  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  an  honest  trade,  important  as  that  is.  He  con¬ 
tributes  directly  to  the  work  of  scientists,  whether  physician, 
dietitian  or  bio-chemist,  those  keenly  alert  workers  in  the 
field  of  individual  and  public  health. 

Perhaps  he  has  never  analyzed  it  before,  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  unconscious  influence  is  often  far  more  po¬ 
tent  for  good  or  ill  than  consciously  directed  effort. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  time  when  the  food  manufacturer’s 
part  in  the  game  was  over  when  he  had  sold  a  bill  of  goods 
is  gone  forever.  Today  he  is  a  recognized  member  of  that 
group  of  individuals  who  hold  the  public  health  in  their 
hands:  the  manufacturer,  the  dietitian,  the  bio-chemist,  the 
nurse,  the  physician. 


To  Our  Domestic  Science  Readers 

J^EGINNING  in  the  January  issue  The  American  Food 
Journal  will  add  a  new  feature  consisting  of  a  four- 
page  insert,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  domestic 
science  teacher.  There  will  be  material  gathered  directly 
from  the  field  and  representing  the  best  ideas  of  success¬ 
ful  domestic  science  teachers. 

Class  room  problems,  methods,  sources  and  uses  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  bibliographies,  book  reviews,  stories  of  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishment,  etc.,  will  be  among  the  features. 

Representative  educators  will  be  asked  to  act  as  advi¬ 
sors  in  gathering  the  material  and  in  preparing  short  ar¬ 
ticles;  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  best  descriptions  of 
special  achievements  in  the  domestic  science  class  room. 

Matex-ial  will  be  cai’efully  illusti-ated  and  the  depai't- 
ment  as  a  whole  will  aim  to  be  a  cleai’ing  house  of  in¬ 
formation  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  domestic 
science  teachei\ 

The  American  Food  Journal  invites  its  domestic  science 
l'eadei’s  to  begin  now  to  send  suggestions  and  material  for 
this  new  department. 


THE  CONFERENCE  TABLE 

A  Means  by  Which  the  Manufacturers,  Consumer,  Research  Worker 
and  Educator  May  Discuss  Their  Common  Problems 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


The  Home  Economics  Worker  in  the  Food  Industry 

By  MARY  E.  KEOWN 


NEARLY  all  food  products  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  to  win  a 
woman’s  favor.  Manufacturer 
and  distributor  alike  seek  to  convinc¬ 
ingly  carry  the  message  of  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  their  own  product 
to  the  homemaker  who  so  largely  con¬ 
trols  its  purchase.  To  that  end  they 
must  study  the  buying  habits  of  wo¬ 
men  and  cater  intelligently  to  their 
inclinations. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  good  number  of 
busiess  concerns  in  the  past  few  years 
have  believed  that  they  could  advan¬ 
tageously  use  a  feminine  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  merchandising  story. 
However,  they  progressed  as  far  as 
they  knew  how  when  they  said  “We 
need  a  woman  here  in  our  own  office 
who  will  help  us  get  the  point  of  view 
of  other  women.”  And  right  there  is 
the  place  they  probably  made  their 
mistake.  Either  they  thought  any 
sensible  woman  could  do  the  job,  and 
so  took  a  woman  already  connected 
with  their  organization  or  they  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  someone  who 
probably  had  a  pleasing  way  and  a 
self  imposed,  but  undeserved  title  of 
home  economics  specialist  or  home 
economics  consultant.  When  the  fem¬ 
inine  interpretation  failed  to  show 
adequate  returns  on  the  investment, 
as  they  had  every  right  to  expect  it 
would,  the  business  concern  said — “No 
more  home  economics  departments  for 
us,”  and  a  splendid  opportunity  was 
lost.  The  trouble  was  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization  failed  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  alone  a  woman’s  point 
of  view  they  needed,  but  the  point  of 
view  of  a  woman  thoroughly  trained 
to  know  the  housewife’s  problems  and 
to  understand  the  effective  appeal  to 
her.  It  is  such  training  as  this  that 
can  translate  technical  knowledge  into 
terms  applicable  to  the  particular  con¬ 
cern  by  whom  she  is  emplpoyed.  Home 
economics  has  come  to  be  looked  on* as 
a  pi’ofession. 

Of  Great  Value  in  Food  Industry 
I  know  of  no  field  where  these  home 
economics  trained  women  can  be  of 
greater  value  than  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  All  of  us  realize  that  the  last 
few  years  have  brought  distinct 
changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  home¬ 
maker  on  the  subject  of  her  family’s 
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These  articles  by  Miss  Keown  and 
Miss  Watson  are  the  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  which  The  Conference  Table 
will  publish  on  “Home  Economics  in 
the  Food  Industry.”  The  series  will 
include  articles  from  home  econom¬ 
ics  women  in  the  food  industry  as 
well  as  from  the  manufacturers 
who  include  home  economics  work 
in  their  plan  of  administration. 
Miss  Keown,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  The  American  Washing  Machine 
Manufacturers  Association,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  formed  by 
the  American  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation,  to  consider  the  develop 
ment  of  a  section  in  that  associat¬ 
ion  which  should  bedevoted  to  home 
economics  in  business.  Miss  Watson 
is  director  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company. — THE  EDITOR. 


food.  By  the  hot-lunch  of  the  school 
children  to  the  mechanic’s  milk-bottle, 
we  can  see  on  every  hand  an  increased 


knowledge  and  interest  in  food  re¬ 
quirements.  The  housewife  herself  is 
intelligently  investigating  the  source 
and  quality  of  her  food  supply,  and 
making  her  selection  from  products 
that  will  prove  economical  in  price  and 
valuable  in  nourishment.  The  home- 
makei  understands  better  than  ever 
the  direct  connection  between  the  food 
she  selects  and  the  health  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  of  her  community.  Consequent¬ 
ly  she  is  turning  her  close  attention  to 
the  products  that  she  allows  to  come 
into  her  kitchen. 

Much  of  this  interest  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  the  home  economics 
forces  in  the  country.  Teachers  in  col¬ 
leges,  high  schools  and  the  grades,  ex¬ 
tension  workers,  the  home  economics 
departments  of  the  women’s  magazines, 
have  all  had  a  part  in  carrying  the 
food  story  to  the  American  home. 

Of  all  the  forces  that  have  reached 
the  woman’s  eye  and  ear  there  prob¬ 
ably  has  been  none  more  forceful  or 
attractive  than  the  advertising  done 
by  various  food  concerns.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  foods  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  the  housewife  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  above  all  to  furnish  accu¬ 
rate  and  reliable  information  about  the 
selection  and  use  of  their  particular 
pi  oduct.  The  trained  home  economics 
women  whom  we  now  find  attached  to 
the  staff  of  many  organizations  has 
been  able  to  function  in  this  capacity. 

Import  ace  of  Knowledge  of  Nutrition 

Every  food  company  has  need  of 
careful  study  of  its  own  article.  Often 
research  work  along  certain  lines  is 
needed  and  here  again  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  worker  can  function.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  chemistry  translated  into 
every  day  terms  will  furnish  much 
valuable  advertising  copy  that  will 
play  up  to  the  consumer’s  interest  in 
intelligent  selection  of  foods.  Therp 
is  danger  as  well  as  unintentional  de¬ 
ception  and  certainly  loss  of  prestige 
and  confidence  when  information  on 
the  complicated  subject  of  nutrition 
is  given  out  by  people  who  do  not 
know'.  For  instance,  calories  are  good 
things  and  all  foods  contain  them,  but 
what  basis  is  there  for  the  statement 
that  oatmeal  is  to  be  considered  a 
beter  food  than  meat  only  because  a 
given  weight  may  contain  a  great 
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number.  Both  foods  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  diet  and  neither  need  be 
excluded  from  the  well  selected  diet. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  year  or  two  some  remarkable 
statements  about  the  much-discussed 
vitamines  and  their  place  in  the  plan 
of  our  existence. 

I  have  in  mind  as  an  example  of 
the  value  of  a  home  economics  worker 
in  research  the  work  being  done  by  a 
certain  yeast  manufacturer.  Methods 
of  breadmaking  are  being  studied 
constantly  under  her  direction  and 
careful  experiments  are  conducted  on 
flours,  temperatures  and  mixing  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  information  as  well  as 
special  help  on  individual  problems 
then  is  furnished  through  the  home 
economics  department  to  any  house¬ 
wife  who  wishes  to  avail  herself  of 
the  knowledge. 

Various  industries  have  undertaken 
cooperative  educational  campaigns 
through  their  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments  to  advertise  and  inform  the  pur¬ 
chasing  public  to  the  value  of  their 
particular  food.  This  is  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  better  home  making,  and  is 
so  regarded  by  the  women  of  the 
country.  Creating  popular  demand 
and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  industry  is  but  aother 
way  in  which  the  home  economics 
worker  can  operate  satisfactorily. 

Advising  the  Housewife 

The  housewife  has  as  her  ever  pres¬ 
ent  problem  the  attractive  serving  of 


a  variety  of  dishes  to  suit  the  caprices 
and  appetites  of  her  family.  The 
home  economics  specialist  has  devised 
many  new  and  attractive  ways  of  us¬ 
ing  little  known  or  little  used  foods, 
and  can  do  so  for  the  company  em¬ 
ploying  her.  Well  equipped  kitchens 
are  the  laboratories  which  many  con¬ 
cerns  place  at  the  disposal  of  their 
specialists.  Recipe  books  which  em¬ 
phasize  accuracy  and  food  values  have 
been  prepared  for  distribution.  Good 
charts  and  posters  distributed  to  home 
economics  teachers  and  used  with 
classes  of  girls  and  women  have  aided 
in  publicity  for  the  particular  product. 

As  examples  of  such  splendid  work 
that  have  brought  great  financial  re¬ 
turns  to  the  company  done  by  home 
economics  workers,  let  me  call  to  your 
attention  the  fruit  growers  and  pack¬ 
ers  of  dried  fruits. 

Hardy  a  magazine  or  newspaper  is 
without  its  appealing  advertisement 
of  new  uses  for  these  products,  and 
back  of  the  skillful  advertising  has 
been  the  home  economics  woman  turn¬ 
ing  her  training  to  the  benefit  of  her 
company  so  that  women  might  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  product. 

Importance  of  Proper  Demonstration 

We  have  all  come  to  realize  how 
much  the  method  and  manner  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  consumer  effects  suc¬ 
cessful  selling.  The  home  economics 
worker  can  again  be  of  assistance  in 
training  demonstrators  or  salesmen  to 
present  properly  the  advantage  of  their 


product.  The  day  has  passed  when 
the  women  successfully  demonstrating 
foods  need  be  only  a  good  cook.  She 
must  be  also  trained  to  give  a  neat, 
well  thought  out  demonstration  and  to 
be  able  to  answer  accurately  questions 
on  the  place  of  that  food  in  a  balanced 
diet. 

Not  many  companies  have  as  yet 
realized  the  full  importance  of  the 
phase  of  thei  rwork,  but  those  who 
are  giving  it  close  attention  are  get¬ 
ting  adequate  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

A  Link  Between  Advertising  and 
Sales  Depart 

In  some  concerns  we  find  the  home 
economics  workers  included  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  while  in  others 
they  are  directly  connected  with  sales. 
So  much  of  their  information  can  be 
used  in  both  departments  that  it  now 
seems  that  the  preferred  organization 
will  be  a  separate  department  of  home 
economics  serving  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  other  departments. 

The  business  world  now  can  furnish 
examples  of  successful  employment  of 
home  economics  trained  women.  There 
are  dozens  of  possibilities  as  yet  un¬ 
touched.  In  the  food  industry  the  home 
economics  specialist  still  can  be  called 
on  much  further  to  help  place  the 
product  she  represents  on  a  high  plane 
for  quality,  to  point  out  the  place  of 
that  food  in  a  balanced  diet,  and  to 
assist  materially  in  selling  it  on  its 
merit. 


A  Woman’s  Advice  Necessary  in  Marketing  of  Food  Products. 


By  RUTH  WATSON 

Director  Educational  Department,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 


"C1  OOD  manufacturers  have  slowly  but 
surely  come  to  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  that  products  to  be  sold  largely 
to  women  and  used  by  women  must 
have  the  benefit  of  a  woman’s  advice, 
suggestions  and  influence  in  their 
production  and  marketing,  and  above 
all  in  their  advertising. 

Food  industry  and  home  economies 
are  so  closely  related  to  their  ac¬ 
tivities  so  interwoven  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
found  mystery  to  me  that  they  have  so 
successfully  kept  apart  for  so  many 
years.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  college  woman  has  hesi¬ 
tated  to  associate  herself  with  the 
business  world  for  fear  of  losing  many 
of  her  high  ideals  and  standards 
but  far  more  I  believe  to  the  very 
natural  hesitant  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  to  associate  with 
his  business  a  too  highly  trained  woman 
to  give  out  information  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  be  too  technical  for 
his  very  practical  consuming  public. 

The  last  few  years,  however,  have 
seen  great  changes  in  this  consuming 
public.  The  influence  of  home  econ¬ 
omics  has  made  this  felt  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  entirely  different 
advlertising  campaigns.  False  claims 
must  be  eliminated;  highly  exag¬ 
erated  statements  are  no  longer  tol¬ 
erated.  In  short  all  of  the  advertising 
material  put  out  by  food  manufact- 
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urers  must  bear  the  closest  scrutiny 
to  be  acceptable  to  our  most  discern¬ 
ing  customers. 

Women  are  becoming  more  and  more 


intelligent  in  the  management  of  their 
homes  and  more  scientific  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  preparation  of  their  meals. 
They  are  becoming  more  interested  in 
foods  and  demanding  more  food  know¬ 
ledge  every  day.  It  is  perhaps  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  to  what  extent  these 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  aver¬ 
age  household,  and  to  what  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  character  of  food  advertising" 
has  changed  to  meet  these  new  de¬ 
mands.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  questions 
now  coming  in  to  our  office  daily  are 
quite  different  from  those  received 
only  a  few  years  ago.  These  ques¬ 
tions — even  those  from  the  humblest 
homes  —  now  show  thoughtful  and 
marked  advance,  especially  in  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  home  economies.  To  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  adequately  it  re¬ 
quires  the  expert  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  of  an  experienced  woman. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  who  will  profit 
more  from  this  constant  and  continual 
mingling  of  the  home  economic  and 
the  industrial  worlds  or  to  what 
lengths  this  cooperation  can  go  but 
it  surely  will  develop  better  standards 
in  both  fields  and  has  already  devel¬ 
oped  a  situation  that  makes  it  almost 
imperative  for  the  food  manufacturer 
to  employ  a  trained  home  economics 
woman  whose  suggestions  and  advice 
as  far  as  the  woman’s  point  of  view 
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is  concerned  will  be  constantly  heeded. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
was,  I  believe,  among  the  pioneers  to 
establish  an  educational  department 
and  one  of  the  first  of  the  large  food 
industries  to  recognize  the  service  that 
a  woman  could  render  in  this  field.  It 
was  sufficiently  far-sighted  even  at 
that  time  to  see  the  importance  of  se¬ 
curing  a  home  economics  woman  for 
this  purpose  for  it  was  realized  that 
in  order  to  effectively  reach  the  prac¬ 
tical  housekeeper  and  the  trained 
teacher  as  well  that  an  untrained  in¬ 
experienced  woman  could  hardly  meet 
the  demands  to  be  made  upon  her. 
Neither  could  a  man  or  group  of  men 
prepare  and  give  out  recipes  and  edu¬ 
cational  material  in  such  form  as 
would  be  readily  usable  and  appreci¬ 
ated  by  women. 

It  most  assuredly  has  now  become 
“the  fashion”  in  food  industry  to  em¬ 
ploy  women  who  have  been  trained  in 
a  thorough  school  of  home  economics 
and  this  certainly  is  a  big  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
this  training  is  not  sufficient  and  the 
home  economics  woman  will  not  be  an 
asset  in  the  food  business  without  the 


ability  to  visualize  the  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  women  living  under  all  and 
most  varied  conditions.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  last  it  takes  many  years  of 
hard  work  and  experience  acquired 
through  constant  daily  contact  through 
correspondence  with  women.  It  might 
be  added  here  too  that  it  is  especially 
important  that  recipes  published  in 
cook  books  and  other  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  be  in  such  form  that  great  expe¬ 
rience  in  cooking  should  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  their  practical  working. 

Our  department  in  the  seven  years 
it  has  existed  has  become  somewhat  of 
a  clearing  house  for  all  household 
problems  whether  they  concern  the 
housewife  or  the  home  economics 
teacher.  It  is  here  that  the  company 
is  brought  “face  to  face”  as  it  were 
with  our  consumers  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  the  crowded  city,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  well  equipped  home  both 
in  this  country  and  in  practically  ev¬ 
ery  civilized  country  abroad.  Inas¬ 
much  as  this  is  true  we  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  render  most  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  In  this  constant  touch  we  have 
with  consumers  we  ought  to  be  well 
qualified  to  know  the  needs  and  de¬ 


mands  of  all  classes  of  people  and  at 
the  same  time  the  varied  conditions 
under  which  our  baking  powder  is 
sold  and  used. 

Upon  the  director  of  this  department 
lies  the  great  responsibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  good  reliable  material  and  in 
giving  out  helpful  practial  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  her  added  responsibility 
to  see  that  this  material — whatever  it 
may  be — will  not  “fall  down”  under 
any  conditions  and  will  if  possible  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  an  already  estima¬ 
ble  food  article.  Everything  distrib¬ 
uted  and  all  information  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  nature  given  out  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  worked  out  in  careful  detail  from 
every  standpoint  under  her  direction. 
This  task  might  indeed  have  been  a 
much  more  difficult  one  had  not  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  been  so  firmly 
and  well  established  and  a  product  in 
which  the  pubic  has  had  confidence 
It  will  seem  to  me  something  of  an 
accomplishment  if  the  recipes  and 
other  literature  and  assistance  going 
out  from  this  educational  department 
will  stand  up  as  well  and  inspire  any¬ 
thing  like  such  confidence. 


National  Canned  Foods  Week  Plans 


Canners,  food  brokers,  and  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distributors  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of 
National  Canned  Foods  Week,  to  be 
held  throughout  the  country  March 
3-10,  1923.  Co-operating  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  the  following  large  na¬ 
tional  organizations: 

National  Retail  Grocers  Association, 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Food  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation,  Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies  Association,  National  Chain 
Store  Grocers  Association,  National 
Canners  Association. 

All  state  retail  grocers  associations 
have  been  invited  to  participate.  In¬ 
dicative  of  the  interest  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  the  response  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  railroads. 

Success  of  1922  Canned  Foods  Week 

By  way  of  stimulating  interest  in 
the  forthcoming  national  Cannefd 
Foods  Week,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  consensus  of  reports  to  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  proved  the  1922 
week  to  be  a  distinct  success.  Es¬ 
pecially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
prevailing  business  conditions  were 
below  normal,  campaign  appropria¬ 
tions  were  limited  and  the  time  for 
preparation  short. 

Certainly  the  extreme  financial  situ¬ 
ation  confronting  all  industries  made 
the  raising  of  a  campaign  fund  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  owing  to  this  condition  the 
committee  was  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  limiting  the  expenses  to  the 
“irreducible  minimum.” 

This  required  the  campaign  being 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  money  expenditure 
but  the  maximum  of  service  and  per¬ 


sonal  effort.  Friends  of  the  indus¬ 
try  rallied  nobly  to  the  call,  and  only 
the  great  personal  service  so  gen¬ 
erously  given  made  it  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  campaign  at  a  minimum  of 
expenditure. 

Sales  Increased  100  Per  Cent  and  More 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
“week”  idea  has  been  more  or  less 
hackneyed  and  overdone,  there  was 
marked  response  to  the  canned  foods 
drive  by  the  trade  press  and  a  decided 
.interest  shown  by  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  consuming  public.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  committee  has  received 
many  reports  direct  from  retail  gro¬ 
cers  and  11  per  cent  of  them  report  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  from  100  to  400  per 
cent,  due  to  the  campaign.  Twenty 
peh  cent  show  increases  of  from  40  to 
70  per  cent;  20  per  cent  report  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  from  20  to  33  1/3  per 
cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those 
reporting  say  their  sales  increased  but 
did  not  give  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease,  and  8  per  cent  rteport  no  in¬ 
crease  in  sales. 

The  campaign  was  more  intensive 
in  some  sections  than  others,  and  no¬ 
where  but  what  those  in  charge  felt 
it  might  be  improved  upon  this  year, 
yet  the  drive  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  section  or  to  any  especially 
large  or  small  community.  Success¬ 
ful  demonstrations  appear  to  have 
been  made  almost  everywhere,  not  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  coasts  but  reaching  even 
to  far  away  Hawaii. 

Nation-wide  Featuring  of  Canned 

Foods 

North,  South,  East  and  West  par¬ 
ticipated  with  a  result  thei’e  were 


canned  foods  proclamations  by  gov¬ 
ernors  and  mayors,  canned  foods  reso¬ 
lutions  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
canned  foods  sales,  canned  foods  win¬ 
dow  displays,  not  only  in  grocery 
stores  but  in  almost  every  kind  of 
a  store,  canned  foods  window  stream¬ 
ers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them, 
canned  foods  window  cut-outs,  canned 
foods  automobile  streamers,  canned 
foods  placards  on  street  cars,  canned 
foods  prizes  to  salesmen,  canned  foods 
school  children’s  prize  essays,  a  can¬ 
ned  foods  street  parade,  canned  foods 
billboard  displays,  canned  foods  seals 
on  stationery,  canned  foods  blotters 
and  canned  foods  circular  letters  and 
postcard  appeals. 

Also  canned  foods  mention  on  hotel 
and  dining  car  menu  cards,  canned 
foods  displays  and  streamers  in  rail¬ 
road  stations,  canned  foods  elevated 
railroad  placards,  canned  foods  stream¬ 
ers  in  banks  and  other  mercantile 
offices,  a  huge  can  erected  in  front  of 
the  court-house  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  and  illuminated  at  night  by  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  specially  prepared  canned 
foods  luncheons,  canned  foods  ad¬ 
dresses  and  informal  talks,  canned 
foods  souvenirs  to  organizations  like 
the  Rotary  Clubs,  and  a  canned  foods 
radio-telephone  announcement. 

Also  general  canned  foods  demon¬ 
strations,  canned  foods  articles  and 
editorials  in  daily  papers,  commercial 
supplements  of  daily  papers  devoted  to 
canned  foods,  canned  foods  articles  in 
official  publications  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  canned  foods  issues  of  trade 
papers,  and  canned  foods  advertising 
in  national  magazines,  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  and  trade  papers. 


Corn  Oil,  Its  Preparation  and  Uses 

King  of  Cereals  Furnishes  the  American  Public  With  75,000,000 

Pounds  of  Edible  Fats  Annually 


THERE  is  no  question  that  to  the 
average  individual  the  statement 
that  “corn  is  king”  carries  with 
it  no  realization  that  this  most  abun¬ 
dant  of  all  American  cereals  furnishes 
annually  about  75,000,000  pounds  of 
edible  fat,  which  finds  its  way  into 
practically  every  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  indeed  to  note  that  the  two 
greatest  crops  of  the  United  States, 
cotton  and  corn,  furnish  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  the  source  of  more  edible  vegetable 
fat  than  any  other  domestic  material. 
The  development  of  the  cottonseed  oil 
industry  which  has  converted  what  was 
considered  a  valueless  seed  into  a 
source  for  a  great  food  staple,  is  an 
industrial  romance  known  to  all.  The 
growth  of  the  corn-oil  industry  is 
hardly  less  interesting. 

History  of  the  Corn  Oil  Industry 

The  production  of  corn  oil  had  its 
inception  not  in  a  desire  to  produce 
the  oil  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
to  effect  its  removal  from  the  corn 
and  corn  products  in  which  its  pres¬ 
ence  was  considered  undesirable.  The 
scope  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  the 
tracing  of  the  industry  in  detail,  but  it 
is  reported* 1  that  as  early  as  1875  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extract  the  oil 
from  corn  with  carbon  bisulphide  in 
order  to  furnish  the  fat-free  meal  for 
the  distilleries.  In  1880  Schultz2  de¬ 
scribed  a  method  of  removing  the  oil 
from  corn  mash  and  a  year  later  came 
the  suggestion  by  Leeuw3  to  separate 
the  germ  from  the  remainder  of  the 
cracked  kernel  by  means  of  flotation 
in  brine  of  15  deg.  Be.  This  flotation 
method,  in  principle,  is  used  to  this 
day  in  starch  and  glucose  plants,  for 
the  removal  of  the  germ. 

In  the  manufacture  of  corn  meal, 
hominy  grits,  corn  flakes  and  similar 
products,  it  has  been  found  advantage¬ 
ous  first  to  remove  the  germ  from  the 
kernel,  especially  if  these  products  are 
to  be  shipped  and  stored,  because  the 
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fat  in  the  germ  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  and  warm  weather  becomes 
rancid  and  causes  a  deterioration  of 
such  products.  For  the  manufacture 
of  starch  and  glucose,  only  the  pure 
carbohydrate  can  be  utilized  and  the 
germ  together  with  other  parts  of  the 
kernel  must  be  removed.  The  degerm- 
ing  of  corn  in  both  the  hominy  and 
the  corn  starch  industries  soon  be¬ 
came  a  definite  step  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  products,  but  the  germs 
were  disposed  of  as  stock  feed  and 
not  at  first  utilized  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  corn  oil.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  value  of  these 
germs  as  a  source  of  oil  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  the  installation  of  equipment 
to  remove  the  oil  from  the  germs  went 
forward  rapidly  so  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  no  hominy  mill  of  any  size 
nor  any  starch  plant,  so  far  as  known, 
has  failed  to  make  the  production  of 
corn  oil  an  integral  part  of  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  process  of  degerming  differs 
considerably  in  these  two  types  of 
plants.  In  the  hominy  mills  the 
germs  are  removed  by  the  dry  process 
which  consists  essentially  of  sifting 
the  germ  from  the  coarsely  cracked 
kernels  by  means  of  reels.  By  this 
method,  from  4  to  4.5  pounds  of  germ 
material  are  obtained  from  a  bushel 
of  corn.  The  germs  are  more  or  less 
cracked  and  the  smaller  portions  go 
into  the  feed  stock.  Adhering  starch 
and  other  matter,  however,  cannot  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  germs,  con¬ 
sequently  the  material  yields  only 
from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  oil.  In 
the  starch  plants  the  germs  are  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  cracked  kernels  with 
very  little  loss,  and  are  so  thoroughly 
freed  from  starch  and  other  matter  by 
flotation  and  subsequent  washing  that 
a  bushel  of  corn  by  this  so-called  wet 
process  yields  only  about  3.5  pounds 
of  germs  from  which,  however,  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  oil  can  be  obtained.  The 
amount  of  oil  obtained  from  a  bushel 
of  corn  in  the  hominy  mills  is  there¬ 
fore  about  half  a  pound,  while  in  the 
starch  and  glucose  plants  the  average 
production  is  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
per  bushel. 

The  removal  of  the  oil  was  at  first 
accomplished  by  means  of  hydraulic 
presses  but  in  the  course  of  time  these 
were  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the 
expellers,  which  have  been  found  very 
efficient  for  material  of  the  character 
of  corn  germs.  In  the  last  few  years 
solvent  extraction  methods  have  been 
introduced  in  some  places.  Time  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  whether  this 


method  is  more  efficient  than  the  ex- 
peller  method  or  whether  it  yields  as 
good  a  product.  If  such  should  prove 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  the 
industry  will  pass  through  still  another 
change.  The  cost  of  removing  the  oil 
from  the  germs  by  means  of  the  ex- 
peller  is  approximately  one  cent  per 
pound  of  oil  from  dry  process  germs, 
and  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  cent 
from  wet  process  germs.  These  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  include  overhead  charges 
which  are  intimately  involved  with 
the  other  plant  operations. 

Refining  Corn  Oil  for  Edible  Uses 

Corn  oil  prepared  from  sound  corn 
is  comparatively  pure.  It  is  low  in 
free  fatty  acids,  especialy  that  pre¬ 
pared  from  dry  process  germs,  and 
the  odor  and  taste,  which  are  cereal¬ 
like  in  character  are  neither  harmful 
nor  entirely  unpleasant.  In  its  crude 
state  the  oil  is  used,  no  doubt,  to  a 
limited  extent  for  edible  purposes  in 
small  bakeries,  but  approximately  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  refining  process,  and  this 
indicates  practically  the  proport  on  o 
the  oil  that  is  used  for  food  purposes. 

Corn  oil  is  refined  by  methods  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  used  for  other  vegetable 
oils,  and  the  final  product  is  a  pale 
yellow  oil  which  can  be  used  for  all 
edible  purposes  for  which  peanut  and 
cottonseed  oils  are  adapted.  The  re¬ 
fining  operations  are  confined  to  five 
or  six  companies  which  refine  not  o" 
the  oil  produced  in  their  own  Diant, 
but  much  of  that  produced  in  the 
smaller  plants  which  are  too  small  to 
warrant  the  installation  of  refining 
equipment. 

It  is  estimated  that  to  prepare  an 
edible  oil  from  crude  oil  in  an  equip¬ 
ment  handling  50,000  pounds  of  oil  a 
week,  the  cost  will  be  about  1.6  cents 
a  pound,  provided  the  operation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  a  hominy  or 
starch  mill  so  that  the  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  chargeable  only  in  part 
to  the  refining  operation. 

Composition  and  Character  of  the  Oil 

In  its  physical  and  chemical  con¬ 
stants  corn  oil  resembles  cottonseed 
and  soya  bean  oils.  Its  iodine  number 
ranges  from  115  to  125,  being  lower 
than  that  of  soya  bean  oil,  and  higher 
than  that  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  solidi¬ 
fying  point  of  its  fatty  acids  is  about 
18  to  19  deg.,  being  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  soya  bean  oil  and  much 
lower  than  that  of  cottonseed  oil.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  investigations  of 
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Baughman  and  Jamieson4  the  oil  con¬ 
tains  the  following  acids:  Oleic,  43.4 
per  cent;  linolic  39.1  per  cent;  palmitic, 
7.3;  stearic,  3.3  per  cent;  arachidic,  0.4 
per  cent;  and  lingoceric,  0.2  per  cent. 

Corn  oil  is  used  for  both  technical 
and  food  purposes.  In  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  its  manufacture  it  found  its  sole 
application  in  soaps  and  paints,  but 
the  development  of  refining  methods 
has  made  it  possible  to  divert  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  good  grade  of  corn  oil  to 
food  purposes.  It  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lard  and  butter  substitutes, 
also  for  salad  and  cooking  oils,  and 
there  is  a  growing  demand  in  the  large 
bakeries  for  its  use  as  shortening.  The 
poorer  grade  of  oil  finds  its  way  mostly 
into  soap  and  to  a  limited  extent  into 
cheap  paints. 

Corn  oil  is  classed  as  a  semi-drying 
oil  but  its  drying  properties  are  so 
slight  that  it  finds  only  a  very  limited 
application  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints  and  only  in  connection  with 
other  oils.  In  the  manufacture  of  rub¬ 
ber  substitutes,  it  has  been  used  with 
much  success.  The  extent  to  which  the 
oil  is  used  for  non-edible  purposes  is 
largely  governed  by  the  condition  of 
the  corn  crop.  Unless  the  corn  is  com¬ 
pletely  ripened,  the  oil  produced  there¬ 
from  is  likely  to  be  dark  and  to  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  percentage  of  free 
fatty  acids.  Such  oils  cannot  be  refined 
economically  and  are  usually  used  for 
non-edible  purposes.  In  1917  much  of 
the  corn  failed  to  ripen  properly,  and 
the  oil  produced  from  that  year’s  crop 
was  of  exceedingly  poor  quality. 

Statistics  of  Production 

Statistics  show  that  from  1912  to 
1917  the  annual  production  of  corn  oil 
(edible  and  inedible)  increased  from 
73,000,000  to  118,000,000  pounds.  Since 
then  it  has  declined  to  about  90,000,000 
pounds  annually.  The  greatly  increased 
production  during  the  years  of  the  war 
was  due,  of  course,  to  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  manufacture  of  corn 
products  in  general.  Owing  to  the 
flour-substitute  regulations,  much  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  com  meal 
was  used,  hence  the  milling  of  corn 
in  hominy  mills  increased  greatly.  The 
removal  of  these  regulations  in  the 
late  fall  of  1918  and  the  advent  of  pro¬ 
hibition  shortly  afterwards  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  market  for  hominy  products, 
vith  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  oil. 

Since  corn  oil  is  a  by-product  in¬ 
dustry  the  production  will  always  be 
governed  by  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  corn  products  market.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  the  degerming  of 
corn  and  the  expelling  of  oil  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  operation  is  not  practical, 
hence  the  price  and  demand  for  grits, 
meal,  flakes,  corn  starches,  and  glu¬ 
cose  will  determine  the  scope  of  the 
industry  rather  than  the  cost  of  corn 
and  the  value  of  the  oil. 


*  Baughman,  Walter  K.  and  Jamieson, 
Geo.  S.,  1921.  The  Chemical  Composition 
of  Corn  Oil.  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
Vol.  43.  No.  12,  p.  2696-2702. 


Much  corn  is  milled  in  the  South 
but  the  majority  of  the  mills  are  small 
and  the  products  are  consumed  within 
a  comparatively  small  radius;  also  the 
southern  people  prefer  corn  products 
with  the  germ  included.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  therefore,  make  it  rather  im¬ 
probable  that  any  corn  oil  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  southern  states,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come. 


Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors  Hold  Meeting 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda 
Water  Flavors,  was  held  October  24, 
at  the  Hotel  Washington,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  attorney  and  secretary  of 
the  association,  Thomas  J.  Hickey,  in 
his  report  stated  that  while  numerous 
freakish  bills  affecting  the  industry 
had  appeared  during  the  year,  no  bad 
bills  had  been  passed.  In  discussing 
legislation  during  the  year  and  bills 
pending  he  outlined  briefly  the  Calder 
bill  and  its  status  at  present;  the  new 
revenue  law  which  places  a  tax  upon 
certain  beverages  and  its  effect  upon 
taxation  of  concentrated  flavors;  Treas¬ 
ury  decision  3253,  calling  for  a  manu¬ 
facturers’  serial  number  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  labels  of  others  whose  extract  he 
manufactures;  the  hearing  held  this 
year  before  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
on  the  labeling  of  crown  caps  on  soft 
drinks;  Treasury  decision  3335,  which 
was  rescindeli  and  decision  3398, 
which  is  in  effect  and  which  the  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  association  is  now  seeking 
to  have  cancelled;  regulations  recently 
issued  under  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  other  legislative  ques¬ 
tions. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  protesting 
against  the  use  of  the  word  “imita¬ 
tion”  on  the  labels  of  bottled  soda  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  flavored  with  artificial  or 
synthetic  flavors.  The  resolution  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  use  of  synthetic  fla¬ 
vors  has,  through  long  usage  and  cus¬ 
tom  been  established  as  the  normal 
practice  and  the  use  of  the  word  “imi¬ 
tation”  gives  the  public  the  impression 
of  cheapness  and  inferiority.  It  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  instead  of  such  terms 
as  “Artificially  flavored,  colored  or  fla¬ 
vored  and  colored.”  The  resolution 
upon  adoption  was  immediately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
a  hearing  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner 
having  been  arranged.  The  board  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  assured  the 
committee  that  the  resolution  would 
be  given  consideration. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Harry 
Whittle;  vice-president,  W.  S.  Bick¬ 
ford;  treasurer,  H.  E.  Harrison;  secre¬ 
tary,  Thomas  J.  Hickey;  directors,  D. 
W.  Hutchinson,  Charles  O’Connor,  H. 
C.  Schranck,  W.  F.  Meyer,  and  G.  J. 
Hurty. 


Cider  Improved  by 
Blending 


How  Apple  Varieties  Should  Be 
Mixed  for  Pressing 

p*IDER  can  be  greatly  improved  in 
quality  by  mixing  more  than  one 
variety  in  pressing,  says  H.  A.  Cardi- 
nell,  extension  horticulturist  at  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  In 
fact  the  Winesap  apple  and  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  are  the  only  fruits  that 
are  not  improved  by  blending. 

To  make  the  most  palatable  cider 
the  juice  mixture  must  have  three 
constituents,  sugar,  tannin  and  acid, 
in  definite  proportions.  If  the  tannin 
content  of  a  juice  is  high  in  relation 
to  its  sugar  and  acid,  as  is  the  case 
when  crab  apples  are  used,  the  juice 
will  be  astringent;  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  acidity  is  high,  as  in  the  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Milan  apple,  the  juice  wll 
be  sour;  while  if  the  Tolman,  Grimes, 
Delicious  or  other  sweet  apples  are 
used  the  sugar  content  will  be  so  high 
that  the  product  will  be  insipid  and 
lacking  in  sprightliness. 

Varieties  vary  greatly  in  aroma  and 
characteristic  apple  flavor  and  if  cider 
is  made  from  Ben  Davis,  Collins, 
Northwestern,  Alexander,  etc.,  the 
product  will  hardly  be  recognized  as 
apple  juice;  while  if  the  juice  of  De¬ 
licious  or  Northern  Spy  is  added  to 
such  varieties  the  flavor  is  splendid. 

The  mildly  acid  or  slightly  tart 
group  of  varieties,  such  as  Winesap, 
Jonathan,  Yellow  Newtown,  Stayman, 
Northern  Spy  and  York,  are  about  the 
only  ones  that  will  give  ideal  flavor 
when  not  mixed  with  other  varieties, 
but  will  be  improved  if  mixed  with  any 
of  the  sweet  to  sub-acid  group  includ¬ 
ing  Baldwin,  Hubbardston,  Fame-use, 
McIntosh,  Northwestern,  Rome  and 
the  old  variety  Stark. 


Wild  Rice  Used  for  Food  by 
Aboriginal  Indians 

“The  Indians  of  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  were  using  the  seed  of 
wild  rice  for  food  when  that  region 
was  first  explored  by  Europeans,”  says 
a  circular  (No.  229)  by  Charles  E. 
Chambles,  recently  issued  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bulletin  points  out  that  the  seed 
was  eaten  by  the  early  settlers  and 
traders  and  that  it  is  frequently  served 
now  in  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants, 
many  considering  it  a  great  delicacy. 
After  being  parched,  the  grain  is 
used  by  the  Indians  in  soups  or  stews 
and  makes  an  attractive  dish  when 
boiled  and  served  as  a  vegetable  • 
meat.  While  it  might  readily  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  potatoes  or  cultivated  rice 
in  a  dietary,  the  quantity  available 
for  general  trade  is  small,  as  tho  In¬ 
dians  who  gather  it  sell  only  what 
they  do  not  need  for  their  own  use. 
This  surplus  being  small,  the  price  is 
high,  which  does  not  contribute  to  its 
popularity. 
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Food  Flavors:  Their  Source,  Com¬ 
position  and  Adulteration 

By  J.  W.  Sale,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Water  and  Beverage 
Laboratory,  and  W.  W.  Skinner,  Assistant  Chief, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry 

PART  V 

Preceding  Chapters  Published  in  May,  June,  July  and  September  Issues 


TN  the  preceding  chapters  eighty-one 
■*"  individual  flavors  were  described, 
the  last  one  being  savory.  In  these  ar¬ 
ticles  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ 
chemical  terms,  such  as  myristic  acid, 
geraniol,  methyl  anthranilate,  citral, 
carvone,  safrol,  camphene,  dadinene, 
gaultherine,  and  cocaine,  in  setting 
forth  the  composition  of  the  flavors. 
These  chemical  compounds  belong  to 
well  recognized  groups  and  if  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  groups  is  had,  the  enumeration 
of  the  individual  constituents  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  less  confusing  to  the  lay 
reader.  Of  the  ingredients  just  enu¬ 
merated,  myristic  acid,  as  the  name  in¬ 
dicates,  is  an  acid,  geraniol  is  an  alco¬ 
hol,  methyl  anthranilate  an  ester,  cit¬ 
ral  an  aldehyde,  carvone  a  ketone,  saf¬ 
rol  a  phenol,  camphene  a  terpene,  ca- 
dinene  a  sesquiterpene,  gaultherine  a 
glucoside,  and  cocaine  an  alkaloid.  Or¬ 
ganic  acids  which  comprise  the  first  of 
these  groups  may  be  divided  up  into  a 
number  of  sub-groups,  but  as  a  group 
they  are  all  characterized  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  their  structural  formulas  of  a 
specific  aggregation  of  atoms  termed 
the  carboxyl  radicle,  the  chemical  sym¬ 
bol  of  which  is — COOH.  Radicles  such 
as  hydroxyl,  carbonyl,  carboxyl  acetyl, 
aldehyde,  are  aggregations  of  atoms 
which  act  like  single  atoms  and  which 
often  remain  unchanged  throughout  a 
whole  series  of  chemical  operations. 
The  so-called  fatty  acids  such  as  acetic, 
butyric,  caproic,  myristic,  palmitic  and 
oleic  acids,  all  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  either  as  such  or  in  the 
form  of  their  salts,  contain  one  car¬ 
boxyl  radicle,  while  the  aromatic  series 
of  acids  such  as  benzoic  and  anthran- 
ilic  may  contain  one  or  more  such  rad¬ 
icles.  Ordinarily  the  ingredients  of 
this  group  are  termed  acids,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  myristic  acid,  and  are  thus  au¬ 
tomatically  classified. 

The  alcohols  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number,  and  the  phenols  are  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  which  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  presence  in  their  structural 
formula  of  one  or  more  hydroxyl  rad¬ 
icles  designated  chemically  as — CH. 
Those  alcohols  and  phenols  in  which  we 
are  especially  interested  from  the 
standpoint  of  flavors,  and  which  are 
mentioned  in  this  series  of  articles, 
have  names  ending  in  “ol”  which  is  a 
general  means  of  recognizing  the  two 
groups,  although  there  are  exceptions 


to  this  rule.  The  following  alcohols 
have  been  enumerated:  borneol,  citron- 
ellol,  dihydrocarveol,  farnesol,  geraniol, 
linalol,  menthol,  nerol,  nerolidol,  terpin- 
enol,  and  terpineol.  The  following 
phenols  or  derivatives  of  phenol  have 
been  enumerated:  anethol,  carvacrol, 
estragol,  eugenol  and  iso-eugenol,  saf¬ 
rol,  and  thymol.  While  both  alcohols 
and  phenols  possess  in  their  structural 
formulas  the  hydroxyl  radicle,  they 
have  generally  speaking  very  few 
properties  in  common,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  way  in  which  the  hydroxyl 
radicle  is  combined  in  the  alcohols  is 
very  different  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  combined  in  the  phenols.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  phenols  as  a  class  are  very 
markedly  acid  while  the  alcohols  are 
not. 

Esters  are  combinations  of  alcohols 
with  acids,  water  being  eliminated  in 
the  process  of  combining.  For  in¬ 
stance,  methyl  anthranilate,  the  well 
known  synthetic  grape  flavor,  is  a 
combination  of  methyl  alcohol  and  an- 
thranilic  acid,  although  of  course  it 
can  be  manufactured  in  another  way. 
We  have  mentioned  specifically  certain 
esters  in  these  articles  as  follows:  ben¬ 
zyl  acetate,  geranyl  acetate,  geranyl 
tiglate,  linalyl  acetate,  methyl  anthran¬ 
ilate,  methyl  salicylate,  myristicin, 
neryl  acetate,  terpinyl  acetate.  Syn¬ 
thetic  esters  have  been  for  many  years 
important  constituents  of  imitation 
flavors.  For  this  purpose,  the  methyl, 
ethyl,  butyl  and  amyl  esters  of  ace¬ 
tic,  butyric  and  valeric  acids  have  been 
quite  generally  used.  Aldehydes  and 
ketones  contain  in  their  structural  for¬ 
mulas  the  following  aggregation  of 
atoms  respectively:  —  CHO  and  =  CO 
and  are  derived  from  alcohols.  Some 
of  the  aldehydes,  such  as  benzalde- 
hyde,  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  vanillin 
ai’e  made  synthetically  on  a  large  scale 
and  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
flavor  and  perfumery  industries. 

Synthetic  aldehydes  of  a  fruity  type, 
such  as  the  high  carbon  aldehydes 
have  in  recent  years  attracted  the  fa¬ 
vorable  attention  of  manufacturers  of 
beverage  flavors.  Another  important 
aldehyde,  namely  citral,  is  obtained 
from  lemon  grass  oil  and  is  of  value 
for  the  manufacture  of  imitation  lem¬ 
on  flavors,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Quite  a  number  of  aldehydes  have 
names  ending  in  “al.”  The  following- 
aldehydes  and  ketones  have  been  men¬ 


tioned.  Aldehydes:  citroellal,  cumic 
aldehyde,  furfural,  nonyl  and  decyl  al¬ 
dehydes.  Ketones:  camphor,  carvone, 
diacetyl,  jasmone  and  thujone.  Ter- 
penes  are  compounds  of  the  general 
formular  CmHie.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  volatile  liquids  and  do  not  usually 
have  much  odor  value  in  themselves. 
The  sesquiterpenes  are  compounds  of 
the  formula  C15H24  which  are  of  higher 
specific  gravity,  boiling  point  and  re¬ 
fractive  index  than  the  terpenes.  The 
terpenes  form  a  large  proportion  of  a 
great  number  of  essential  oils.  Lemon 
and  orange  oils,  which  are  quite  similar 
in  composition,  contain  over  90  per 
cent  of  terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes. 
When  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  terpenes 
have  been  removed  from  these  oils 
the  resulting  products  are  known  as 
terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  and  terpene- 
less  oil  of  orange,  respectively.  The 
terpenes,  camphene,  dipentene,  limon- 
ene,  phellandrene  and  pinene,  and  the 
sesquiterpene  cadinene  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  glucosides  are  a  group  of 
vegetable  substances  which  are 
changed  into  two  or  more  substances, 
one  of  which  is  a  sugar,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  dilute  acid  or  of  those  un¬ 
organized  ferments  called  enzymes. 
The  true  nature  of  glucosides  has  not 
been  established.  We  have  referred 
to  the  glucosides,  crocin,  gaultherin, 
gentiopicrin,  glycyrrhizin,  and  sarsa- 
ponin.  Amygdalin  may  be  mentioned 
also,  since  on  hydrolysis  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ferment  emulsin  it 
yields  benzaldehyde,  an  important  fla¬ 
vor,  dextrose,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

In  a  general  way,  an  alkaloid  may 
be  defined  as  a  basic  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  of  vegetable  origin  which  has 
some  important  physiological  action. 
In  this  discussion  we  have  referred  to 
the  alkaloids,  caffeine  and  theobromine. 

Of  these  groups  of  compounds,  the 
alcohols,  esters,  aldehydes,  ketones  and 
phenols  are  very  generally  odorous 
and  consequently  they  and  their  deriv¬ 
atives  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  flavor  and  perfumery  industries. 
The  acids,  terpenes,  sesquiterpenes, 
glucosides  and  alkaloids,  usually  pos¬ 
sess  little  or  no  odor  but  may  be  of 
value  because  of  their  fixative  prop- 
erties,  because  they  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  odoriferous  com¬ 
pounds  or  because  of  their  physiologi¬ 
cal  action. 

82.  Spearmint:  Spearmint  is  defined 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
leaves  and  llowering  tops  of  Mentha 
spicata  L.  The  herb  is  a  perennial,  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  has  be¬ 
come  naturalized  here  and  grows  in 
moist  places  throughout  the  eastern  and 
middle  western  portions  of  the  United 
States.  The  plant,  or  the  oil  obtained 
from  it,  is  used  to  flavor  mint  sauce 
and  other  food,  chewing  gum  and 
confectionery,  but  especially  chewing 
gum.  The  yield  of  oil  from  the  plant  is 
highly  variable,  but  a  fair  average  yield 
is  probably  about  thirty  pounds  of  oil 
per  acre.  An  authentic  sample  of  Ameri¬ 
can  spearmint  oil  distilled  in  Michigan 
and  analyzed  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
contained  66  per  cent  of  carvone,  phel¬ 
landrene  and  1-limonene,  and  dihydro- 
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carveol.  Esters  of  acetic,  butyric  and 
caproic  or  caprylic  acids  were  present 
also.  Spearmint  extract  is  the  flavoring 
extract  prepared  from  oil  of  spearmint, 
or  from  spearmint,  or  both.  The  ex¬ 
tract  should  contain  not  less  than  three 
per  cent  (3  per  cent)  by  volume  of  oil 
of  spearmint. 

Star  Anise:  See  anise  seed  No.  7. 

Sweet  Basil:  See  Betula  No.  10. 

Sweet  Birch:  See  Betula  No.  4. 

Sweet  Flag:  See  Calamus  No.  17. 

Sweet  Marjoram:  See  Marjoram  No. 
62. 

83.  Tar:  Russian  Oil  of  Tar  is  Oleum 
fusel,  Errtpyremaic  Oil  of  Birch  Tar 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Birch  Tar 
and  is  obtained  in  Russia  by  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  wood  or  bark 
of  Betula  alba  L.  Russian  Oil  of  Tar 
is  said  to  be  used  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  one  of  the  popular  American  soft 
drinks. 

84.  Tarragon;  Tarragon  is  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Artemisia 
dracunculus  L.,  a  plant  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  pungent  aromatic  leaves. 
The  leaves  or  the  essential  oil  derived 
from  them  are  used  in  flavoring  soups, 
and  especially  vinegar.  One  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  oil  is  estragol  or  methyl 
chavicol. 

85.  Thyme:  Thyme  is  the  dried  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  of  Thymus  vulgaris  R. 
It  should  contain  not  more  than  iour- 
teen  per  cent  (14  per  cent)  of  total  ash, 
nor  more  than  four  per  cent  (4  per  cent) 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Thyme  is  cultivated  in  gardens  through¬ 
out  the  temperate  zone  and  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  United  States  for  flavoring 
purposes.  The  odor  of  the  plant  is  agree¬ 
able  and  aromatic.  Spanish  thyme,  Thy¬ 
mus  zygis  I..,  variety  floribunda,  has  been 
offered  for  import  recently  as  tnyme, 
but  little  is  known  about  it  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  substitute  and  its 
value  to  be  problematical.  Oil  of  thyme 
is  distilled  from  the  fresh  Iierb  dn 
France,  especially,  but  also  in  Spain  and 
Algeria.  Red  and  white  oil  of  thyme 
are  commercial  varieties,  the  red  oil 
being  unrectifled.  The  yield  of  oil  varies 
from  about  0.2  per  cent  to  about  1.0 
per  cent  on  weight  of  fresh  herb.  The 
French  oil  is  stated  to  contain  from  20 
per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  phenol’s,  chiefly 
thymol.  Carvacrol  is  present  also  to  a 
substantial  extent.  Other  constituents 
are  1-alpha  pinene,  menthone,  borneol 
and  linalol.  The  oil  is  sometimes  adul¬ 
terated  by  removal  of  thymol.  Thyme 
extract  is  the  flavoring  extract  prepared 
from  oil  of  thyme,  or  from  thyme,  or 
both,  and  should  contain  not  less  than 
two-tenths  per  cent  (0.2%)  by  volume  of 
oil  of  thyme. 

86.  Tonka:  The  tonka  bean  is  the  seed 
of  Coumarouua  odorata  Aublet  *Dip- 
teryx  odorata  (aubl.)  Willd.),  a  large 
tree  growing  in  Guiana  and  Northern 
Brazil.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  ovate  pod 
containing  a  single  bean  which  has  a 
dark  brown  brittle  skin  and  a  light 
brown  oily  kernel.  The  active  principle  of 
the  bean  is  coumarin,  the  aldehyde  of 
coumaric  acid,  which  has  a  fragrant  odor 
and  bitter  taste  and  which  occurs  in 
the  bean  up  to  3  per  cent.  Coumarin 
occurs  also  fn  deer’s  tongue,  a  herba¬ 
ceous  plant  growing  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  smaller  amounts  in  numerous 
other  plants.  Synthetic  coumarin  is  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  It  can 
be  manufactured  from  salicylic  aldehyde, 
acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate,  also 
by  the  action  of  phenol  on  malic  acid. 
Synthetic  coumarin  is  largely  used  for 
flavoring  in  the  place  of  tonka  beans, 


especially  in  the  manufacture  of  vanillin 
and  coumarin  flavors  and  of  imitation 
vanilla  flavors.  The  fatty  substance  of 
tonka  beans  called  tonquin  butter  is  said 
to  be  an  article  of  commerce  in  Holland. 
Tonka  extract  is  the  flavoring  extract 
prepared  from  tonka  bean,  with  or  with¬ 
out  sugar  or  glycerin,  and  contains  not 
less  than  one-tenth  per  cent  (0.1%)  by 
weight  of  coumarin  extracted  from  the 
tonka  bean,  together  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  proportion  of  the  other  soluble  mat¬ 
ters  thereof. 

Tumeric:  See  Curcuma  No.  3  6. 

87.  Vanilla:  The  vanilla  bean  is  the 
dried,  cured  fruit  of  Vanilla  plauifolia 
Andrews.  The  vanilla  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  S'outh 
America  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The 
term  Bourbon  is  applied  generally  to 
these  island  beans.  The  Tahiti  beans 
and  so-called  vanillons  are  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  vanilla,  vanilla  pompana,  and 
are  very  much  inferior  to  the  Mexican 
and  Bourbon  beans.  The  vanilla  plant 
is  a  climbing  parasitic  perennial  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  orchid  family.  The  beans, 
which  are  long,  slender  and  waxy,  are  put 
through  a  curing  process  which  develops 
the  desired  aroma.  This  process  applied 
by  native  workers  is  rather  crude  and 
results  in  the  marketing  of  beans  wnich 
vary  greatly  in  quality.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constituents  of  the  vanilla  bean  is 
vanillin,  which  is  also  made  synthetically 
in  large  quantities  by  the  oxidation  of 
eugenol,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cloves.  Vanilla  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  flavors  and  enormous 
quantities  of  the  beans  are  imported  for 
the  manufacture  of  extracts  and  flavors, 
in  liquid,  powdered  and  emulsion  forms. 

88.  Vetlvert:  Oil  of  vetivert  is  a  grass 
oil  distilled  from  the  roots  of  the  vetiver 
or  cus-cus  plant,  a  perennial  tufted  grass, 


AMONG  the  ma.iy  waste  pro  luets, 
-L*-  especially  green  or  market  shipped 
vegetables,  is  asparagus.  Take  aspara¬ 
gus:  there  is  much  of  this  that  is 
wasted,  some  overgrown,  some  wilted 
ana  many  times  an  over-production 
that  even  canneries  cannot  use  and  an 
oversupply  causes  under-price  in  the 
wholesale  market.  The  shipper  throws 
away  at  least  one-half  of  each  stalk  he 
cuts.  An  extract  could  be  made  of  the 
entire  stalk.  This  extract  could  be 
easily  handled  part  of  it  going  for 
medicinal  use  in  kidney  and  bladder 
preparations,  while  the  remainder 
could  be  mai’keted  in  suitable  form  and 
sold  under  a  trade  name  for  the  sea¬ 
soning  of  soups,  stews,  gravies,  etc. 
This  would  use  up  about  all  of  the  vita- 
mine  carrying  part  of  this  vegetable. 

The  resulting  pulp,  which  is  usually 
of  extremely  blanched  or  white  texture 
with  great  tensile  strength,  could  be 
turned  into  a  fine  white  tissue  paper 
similar  to  that  sold  by  the  bolt  in  Jap¬ 
an  as  a  lining  for  light-weight  clothing 
and  resembling  the  spider  web  tissue 
used  in  this  country  for  wrapping  can¬ 
dy  and  confection  boxes. 


growing  in  the  island  of  Reunion,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The 
oil  is  sweet  scented,  with  a  perfume  sug¬ 
gestive  of  myrrh.  Furfural,  diacetyl  and 
methyl  alcohol  are  reported  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  distillation  waters  of  the  plant. 

\\  ild  cherry:  See  cherry  No.  26. 

S9.  Wintergreen :  Oil  of  wintergreen 
is  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Gaultheria  procumbens  L., 
a  small  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  widely 
distributed  from  Newfoundland  to 
Georgia.  Local  names  for  this  plant  are. 
checker-berry,  tea-berry,  aromatic  win¬ 
tergreen  and  mountain  tea.  The  yield 
of  volatile  oil  from  the  fresh  leaves 
is  from  about  0.5  per  cent  to  1.0  per  cent. 
The  oil  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  glucoside,  gaultherin,  hence  is 
not  present  as  such  in  the  leaves.  The 
oil  contains  about  99.0  per  cent  of  methyl 
salicylate.  Synthetic  methyl  salicylate 
and  the  cheaper  oil  of  sweet  birch  which 
consists  of  about  99.8  per  cent  methyl 
salicylate  are  common  adulterants  of 
true  oil  of  wintergreen.  Wintergreen  ex¬ 
tract  is  the  flavoring  extract  prepared 
from  oil  of  wintergreen,  and  contains 
not  less  than  three  per  cent  (3%)  by 
volume  of  oil  of  wintergreen. 

The  following  description  of  flavor  No. 
9  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  Part  I. 

9.  Balm  or  Melissa:  Leaves  and  tops 
of  Melissa  officinalis  Linne,  the  ordinary 
balm  of  southern  Europe  which  has  be¬ 
come  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
Minute  amounts  of  an  essential  oil  can 
be  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  This  oil  has  an  odor  some¬ 
what  like  lemon  grass  and  contains 
citral.  One  sample  was  reported  to  con¬ 
tain  geraniol  20  per  cent;  linalol  12  per 
cent  and  citronellol  6  per  cent.  The  oil 
is  stated  to  be  quite  generally  adulter¬ 
ated  with  lemon  and  eitronella  oils.  It 
is  used  in  flavoring  liqueurs. 


This  fine  tissue  could  be  treated  with 
a  strong  alkali  or  sulphuric  acid  to 
produce  an  extremely  thin,  tough 
parchment  such  as  is  used  for  diplomas 
and  legal  documents — possibly  it  could 
be  used  for  drafting  or  tracing  paper. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  paper 
the  Japanese  method  of  pounding 
rather  than  pulverizing  and  by  floata¬ 
tion,  the  entire  length  of  the  bast  fibre 
could  be  felted,  producing  an  almost 
untearable  paper.  Research  fails  to 
show  that  this  has  ever  been  tried. 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  use  the 
“tree  stock”  of  asparagus  for  paper 
after  the  season’s  harvest.  Does  this 
not  offer  a  substitute  for  lines  stock? 

This  flax-like  plant  if  harvested  be¬ 
fore  it  has  fully  dried  can  be  worked 
up  as  the  long  bast  fibre  possesses 
wonderful  tensile  strength. 

There  is  room  for  investigation 
along  these  lines — while  it  may  not 
readily  bleach,  yet  a  method  both  for 
the  development  of  tensile  strength 
and  white  texture  may  be  worked  out. 

Its  use  is  suggested  in  cordage, 
cloth  and  even  paper. 

The  root  in  pharmaceutical  and 
medicinal  preparations  is  already  used. 


Salvaging  Asparagus  Waste — Opportunity  for 

a  New  Food  Industry 

By  H.  D.  MORGAN,  Ph.  C. 


The  Best  Things  From  Current  Food 

Magazines 

A  Digest  of  the  Month’s  Periodicals  for  the  Busy  Reader 


Fighting  Insects  in  Stored  Foods 
Costs  $200,000,000  Yearly 

rp  HAT  the  loss  caused  by  insects  in 
stored  foodstuffs  represents  one  of 
our  greatest  economic  wastes,  is  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Royal  N.  Chap¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  does  this  mean  the  loss  of 
a  certain  amount  of  food,  but  it  also 
entails  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacture  and  trade,  which 
has  contributed  to  the  harvesting, 
milling  and  handling  of  the  product. 
Dr.  Chapman  is  entirely  convinced 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  this 
loss  to  a  minimum. 

Following  a  discussion  of  conditions 
as  they  affect  the  presence  of  insects 
in  canned  foods.  Dr.  Chapman  says,  in 
part: 

“Proper  inspection  of  consignments 
received,  cleanliness  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  management  of  the  stock 
to  prevent  long  storage  during  hot 
weather,  are  essential  to  keeping  in¬ 
sects  out  of  warehouses.  These  meth¬ 
ods  of  prevention  are  worth  more  than 
all  known  methods  of  eradicating  in¬ 
sects  after  they  once  get  in. 

“For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  con¬ 
signment,  a  few  representative  sacks 
or  packages  can  be  chosen  for  a  care¬ 
ful  examination.  If  these  are  free 
from  all  web  or  silk  and  show  no  marks 
of  insect  work,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  entire  lot  is  free  from  insects.  If 
some  of  the  sealed  packages  have  tiny 
holes  in  them  they  should  be  opened 
and,  if  insects  are  found,  the  whole 
lot  should  be  inspected.  In  rice  and 
other  whole  grains  there  will  be  some 
fine  material  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sacks  and  holes  in  some  of  the  grains. 
Dried  fruits  may  have  insects  in  the 
center  of  the  package.  Dried  fruits 
are  usually  heated  at  the  time  of  pack¬ 
ing  but  they  often  are  infested  later. 
Sometimes  infested  packages  of  dried 
fruit  are  unwrapped  and  the  mass  of 
fruit  dipped  in  boiling  water.  This 
kills  only  the  insects  on  the  outside  of 
the  fruit.  These  are  usually  washed 
off  and  it  may  pass  for  first-class 
goods  for  a  time  but  later  the  insects 
will  again  work  from  the  inside. 

“In  each  warehouse  there  should  be 
a  quarantine  room,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  establishment,  and  so  built 
that  it  can  be  closed  tight.  It  should 
also  be  equipped  with  sufficient  radia¬ 
tion  that  it  can  be  heated  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  130  degrees,  F.  Such  a  room 
may  save  large  quantities  of  food 


from  depreciation  in  value  if  not  from 
destruction.  All  infested  material  or 
material  suspected  of  being  infested 
should  be  put  in  this  room  as  soon  as 
its  condition  is  discovered.  Only  stock 
that  is  known  to  be  sound  should  be 
in  the  regular  warehouse.  Such  prac¬ 
tice  will  prevent  any  insects  from  be¬ 
coming  established  and  will  make  for 
a  reputation  for  dependable  goods.” 

In  closing,  Professor  Chapman  gives 
a  list  of  those  insects  most  apt  to  an¬ 
noy  the  wholesale  food  merchant,  as 
follows: 

Cockroaches  may  be  exterminated 
by  the  careful  and  thorough  use  of 
commercial  sodium  fluoride.  This  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  dusted  into  all  cracks 
and  corners  and  in  all  places  where 
roaches  have  been  seen.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  powder  be  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  establishment  at  the  same 
time  in  order  that  the  roaches  cannot 
escape.  If  this  practice  is  continued 
for  a  time  the  place  will  soon  be 
cleared  of  roaches.  The  same  method 
may  be  used  for  fire-brats. 

Insects  of  Special  Interest  to  Whole¬ 
sale  Dealers  in  Groceries,  Dried 

Fruits,  Flour  and  Other  Foods. 

Miscellaneous  Insects:  Cockroaches, 
Ants,  Book-lice,  Mites,  Cheese  Skip¬ 
pers,  Lepismids. 

Beetles:  Confused  flour  beetles,  saw¬ 
toothed  beetles,  cadelles,  meal  worms, 
drugstore  beetles,  spider  beetles,  ciga¬ 
rette  beetles,  larder  beetles,  redlegged 
ham  beetles,  bean  weevils,  pea  weevils, 
rice  weevils,  granary  weevils. 

Moths:  Indian  meal  moths,  Mediter¬ 
ranean  flour  moths,  meal  snout  moths, 
angoumois  grain  moths. 


Research  Worker  Performing 
Valuable  Service  in  Showing 
How  to  Utilize  Dairy  By- 
Products 

OR  every  pound  of  butter  we  eat 
calves,  hogs  and  chickens  are  con¬ 
suming  three  pounds  of  solids  that 
would  make  valuable  food  for  human 
beings. 

So  says  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
president  of  the  World’s  Dairy  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  Butter,  Egg  and  Cheese 
Journal  for  September  27,  1922. 

The  dairy  industry  is  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  developing  better  uses 
for  its  by-products.  There  is  a  stead¬ 
ily  growing  market  for  skimmilk  pow¬ 
der.  The  baker  has  been  taught  by  the 
manufacturer  that  he  can  use  skimmilk 
powder  in  the  making  of  bread  and 
make  better  bread  at  a  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  to  himself.  This  has  opened 
up  a  tremendous  market  for  skimmilk 
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in  the  form  of  powder  at  prices  greater 
than  could  be  gained  by  feeding  it  to 
farm  animals.  I  was  in  a  laboratory 
the  other  day,  where  a  by-product  of 
whey  has  been  perfected.  The  research 
man,  after  working  a  year  to  find  some¬ 
one  who  would  use  it,  got  a  call  for 
20,000  pounds  of  the  product  in  one  or¬ 
der,  and  was  fortunately  able  to  direct 
the  customer  to  a  source  of  supply. 
This  is  suggestive  of  the  opportunities 
for  helpful  scientific  investigation 
which  lie  ahead  of  members  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  furnishes 
figures  that  should  give  any  dairyman 
pause,  and  students  of  nutrition  will 
await  with  interest  the  results  of  future 
work  that  may  be  done  on  converting- 
the  now  well-nigh  wasted  skim  milk, 
whey  and  buttermilk  into  human  food. 


Suggestions  to  Bottlers  for  the 
Slack  Season 

A  S  the  winter  months  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  slack  season  in 
bottling  plants,  The  American  Bottler 
for  September,  1922,  presents  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  papers,  by  Joseph 
S.  Caldwell,  Plant  Physiologist  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  manufacture  of  unfermented  apple 
juice  or  sweet  cider. 

Commenting  on  certain  confusion  of 
terms  the  author  points  out  that  the 
term  “cider”  may  connote  either  fer¬ 
mented  or  unfermented  apple  juice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality.  The  article  dis¬ 
cusses  only  sweet  cider,  or  unferment¬ 
ed  apple  juice. 

As  to  the  use  of  preservatives,  Mr. 
Caldwell  says: 

Many  pex-sons  unfortunately  have  the 
erroneous  idea  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  preserve  apple  juice 
merely  bv  the  use  of  heat  and  sealing, 
without  the  addition  of  some  chemical 
substance  to  act  as  a  preservative. 
This  notion  is  entirely  incorrect.  Va¬ 
rious  chemical  preservatives  have  been 
more  or  less  used  to  prevent  fermen¬ 
tation.  Among  these  are  salicylic 
acid,  formic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  boric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  various 
compounds  which  upon  being  added  to 
the  juice  are  decomposed  to  set  free 
some  one  of  these  substances.  The  use 
of  benzoate  of  soda  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in 
juices  offered  for  sale  is  tolerated  by 
the  officials  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fact  of  its  use  is  declared 
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on  the  label.  The  use  of  other  chem¬ 
ical  preservatives  is  forbidden. 

Selecting  the  fruit,  sorting  and 
blending  are  all  of  vital  importance, 
and  the  article  after  giving  directions 
for  all  of  these  processes  emphasizes 
the  possibilities  of  prolonging  the  ci¬ 
der-making  season  as  follows: 

It  is  readily  possible  to  prolong  the 
cider-making  season  over  several 
months  after  the  close  of  picking  if 
provision  is  made  for  proper  storage 
of  the  fruit.  The  factors  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  keeping  quality  of  cider  fruit 
in  either  common  or  cold  storage  are 
identical  with  those  governing  the 
keeping  of  marketable  fruit  of  the 
same  varieties.  There  is  the  same  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  exercise  of  care  in  pick¬ 
ing  and  handling  the  fruit,  in  cooling 
the  fruit  rapidly  to  storage  tempera¬ 
ture  to  check  the  ripening  process,  and 
in  maintaining  control  of  temperature 
and  humidit  in  the  storage  house  after 
it  is  filled  with  fruit.  Also,  there  is 
the  same  necessity  for  a  ciost  watch 
upon  the  progress  of  ripening  in  the 
fruit,  in  order  that  overripening  may 
not  be  permitted  to  occur. 

When  fruit  is  to  be  stored  for  sub¬ 
sequent  pressing,  the  ripening  or 
“sweating”  treatment  discussed  in  the 
preceding  section  should  be  omitted 
and  the  fruit,  after  sorting  over  to  re¬ 
move  decayed  apples,  should  be  placed 
at  once  in  the  storage  room  in  field  o- 
lug  boxes,  so  stacked  as  to  permit  free 
circulation  of  air.  In  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  varieties  should  be  kept  separate, 
and  the  storage  behavior  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  the  house  is  filled,  in  order  that 
short-lived  varieties  may  be  removed 
as  they  become  ready  for  pressing, 
without  disturbing  the  others. 

The  apples  may  be  removed  for 
pressing  as  they  reach  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity,  or  may  be  ripened 
as  needed  by  removing  them  from  the 
storage  house  to  a  warm  room. 

.  The  cider  maker  who  provides  fa¬ 
cilities  for  storing  his  fruit  thereby 
gains  a  number  of  advantages.  He  is 
enabled  to  postpone  the  work  until  af¬ 
ter  the  close  of  the  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing  season  when  labor  is  more  readily 
obtained.  He  can  secure  fruit  culled 
out  in  the  course  of  packing,  which  is 
usually  of  better  grade  than  orchard 
culls.  The  postponement  of  the  work 
until  cool  weather  decreases  danger  of 
loss  of  juice  by  fermentation  during 
sedimentation.  A  very  decided  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained  if  juice  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  fresh  from  the  press,  in  that  the 
product  is  placed  on  the  market  after 
other  makers  have  ceased  to  operate, 
and  consequently  finds  increased  de¬ 
mand  at  better  prices. 

W  irebound  Box  Possesses  Seven 
Advantages  as  a  Shipping 
Container 

A  WRITER  in  Canning  Age  for  Oc¬ 
tober  enumerates  the  advantages 
of  wirebound  boxes  as  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  thus: 

1.  There  is  a  distinct  saving  in 
freight  charges.  Wirebound  boxes 
weigh  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than 
other  wooden  boxes  made  to  meet  the 
same  requirements.  On  canned  food 
cases,  for  instance,  the  saving  is  about 
four  pounds  to  each  box.  With  a  fifty- 
cent  freight  rate  this  means  a  clear 


saving  to  the  shipper  of  two  cents  a 
box.  As  transportation  is  always  a 
part  of  the  delivered  cost  of  a  food 
product,  a  reduction  in  this  field  means 
a  lower  delivered  cost  to  the  whole¬ 
saler,  jobber  and  retailer.  While  the 
net  saving  per  package  is  small,  the 
total  saving  through  a  year’s  time,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  produc¬ 
tion,  will  total  a  very  considerable 
amount.  In  export  shipments  at  the 
customary  space  tonnage  rates  the  use 
of  wirebound  boxes  results  in  an  ap¬ 
proximate  saving  of  about  5  per  cent. 

2.  Fewer  losses  result  from  break¬ 
age.  Wirebound  boxes  insure  both  the 
food  packer  and  his  customer  against 
direct  loss  by  breakage.  All  shippers 
will  realize  that  this  means  something 
more  than  the  elimination  of  damage 
claims.  Conserving  the  good  will  of 
the  customer  is  a  matter  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  sustaining  profitable 
relations  with  distributors  of  canned 
food  products  than  to  lead  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  taking  no  chances  of 
breakage  or  loss  through  inferior  con¬ 
tainers.  With  the  use  of  wirebound 
boxes  there  is  little  expense  for  hand¬ 
ling  bad  order  packages. 

3.  Packing  boxes  of  this  type  save 
on  assembling  costs. 

The  cost  of  making  up  wirebound 
boxes  does  not  exceed  one-third  the 
cost  of  making  up  nailed  wooden  box¬ 
es.  This  is  because  there  are  no  parts 
to  get  lost  or  require  fitting.  The 
blanks  which  form  the  sides,  tops  and 
bottoms  are  joined  together  with  con¬ 
tinuous  binding  wires.  The  ends  are 
shipped  either  in  bundles  along  with 
the  “blanks”  or  in  separate  bundles. 

4.  Pilfering  is  eliminated  by  use  of 
this  type  of  box.  To  disturb  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  wirebound  box  after  it  has 
once  been  securely  closed,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  or  untwist  the  sealing  wire 
ends.  No  matter  how  carefully  such 
a  box  may  be  opened  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
closed  without  leaving  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  tampered  with. 
If  the  wires  are  cut,  the  ends  are  left 
too  short  to  be  rejoined.  If  the  twists 
are  unfastened,  the  wires  break  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  retwist  them. 
Pilfering  is  easily  detected  upon  arriv¬ 
al  of  the  package.  It  may  then  be  re¬ 
fused  and  claim  entered. 

5.  The  packing  of  containers  for 
shipment  is  facilitated. 

Wirebound  boxes,  being  generally 
purchased  in  knock-down  form,  may  be 
assembled  at  the  point  in  the  factory 
where  they  are  to  be  packed.  This  re¬ 
sults,  as  a  rule,  in  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  is  regarded  by  most 
food  packers  as  a  distinct  convenience. 

6.  Economy  of  storage  space  is  a 
factor.  Whether  in  knock-down  form 
bound  box  is  a  space  saver.  The 
average  saving  in  space  when  made  up 
is  about  5  per  cent  over  similar  nailed 
wooden  boxes.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  height  to  which  such  boxes  may 
be  piled  in  the  storehouse  when  pack¬ 
ed  and  ready  for  shipment.  Labora¬ 
tory  tests  show  that  wirebound  boxes 
carry  a  straight  downward  pressure  of 
over  five  tons  without  damage  to  box 
or  contents. 

7.  Adaptability. 

The  wirebound  box  can  be  made  up 
accoi'ding  to  specification  in  sizes  to 
meet  the  particular  requirements  of 
any  product  in  the  field  of  canned 
goods.  The  wire  binding  may  be  va¬ 


ried  from  two  to  five  strands  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  box  to  carry  any 
load  or  endure  any  hazards. 

After  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this 
type  of  container  combines  great 
strength  with  light  weight,  the  author 
proceeds  to  give  detailed  description  of 
tests  and  specifications,  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion: 

From  these  tests  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  wirebound  boxes  were  not 
only  stronger  than  the  nailed  box  but 
also  stronger  than  the  nail  box  strap¬ 
ped  at  the  quarter  points  of  the  top, 
strong  as  the  wirebound  box  made  of 
bottom  and  sides  with  13  gauge  wire. 
The  test  further  indicated  that  the 
wirebound  spruce  box  *  was  twice  as 
Douglas  fir. 


Science  Suggests  Packing  Nuts 
in  Vacuumized  Glass 

rpHE  American  nut  packing  industry 
is  steadily  forging  ahead  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  “The  Glass 
Container”  for  October,  its  greatest 
single  inspiration  is  the  vacuumized 
glass  container. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  industry 
was  just  beginning  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  commercializing  nut  meats, 
and  only  the  lucky  individual  grower 
was  likely  to  succeed. 

True,  the  cost  of  upkeep  was  high 
but  the  grower’s  greatest  difficulty  was 
not  a  cultural  one,  it  was  one  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  article  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
development  of  this  phase  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  the  place  of  nuts  in 
the  dietary. 

Concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  packing  nuts  in  vacuumized  glass 
the  author  says,  in  part: 

“Packed  in  a  vacuum,  nut  meats 
keep  fresh.  Packed  in  glass,  nut  meats 
look  fresh.  Combine  the  two.  Pack 
nut  meats  in  a  vacuumized  glass  con¬ 
tainer  and  the  result  is  the  ideal  pack¬ 
age  for  merchandising  nuts. 

“Healthfulness  is  the  primary  im¬ 
portance  of  any  food.  Nuts  in  a  vac¬ 
uum  maintain  their  full  measure  of 
proteids,  fats,  vitamines  and  salts.  It 
is  well  known  that  nuts  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  alternative  or  substitute  for  meat. 

“In  closing  it  is  remarked  that  with 
the  acceptance  by  the  nut  industry  of 
glass  containers,  more  attention  may 
be  bestowed  upon  by-products  of  the 
nut  industry  that  have  heretofore  been 
neglected  in  the  United  States.  In 
Europe  considerable  quantities  of 
young  walnuts  are  used  for  making 
pickles  and  catchups,  but  despite  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  inquiries  for 
such  preparations  on  the  part  of  would- 
be  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
American  nut  interests  have  never 
risen  to  their  opportunities  just  as 
they  have  made  little  effort  to  convert 
the  American  product  into  oil,  as  is 
done  so  profitably  in  Europe.  It  is, 
however,  regarded  as  highly  probable 
that  in  the  era  of  larger  nut  produc¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  country  is  now 
entering  and  the  conversion  of  the 
trade  to  glass  packages  proper  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  paid  to  the  nut  special¬ 
ties.” 


Suggestions  for  Prevention  of  Food  Poisoning 


(Continued  from  page  16) 
by  any  product  eaten  raw  but  the  re¬ 
ported  outbreaks  of  infection  seem  to 
have  been  attributable  to  mass  infec¬ 
tions  from  products  in  which  incuba¬ 
tion  has  produced  tremendous  numbers 
of  bacilli  in  the  products  eaten.  Fresh, 
sound  products  apparently  clean  may 
carry  minimal  infections  but  will  not 
carry  mass  contaminations.  Any  old, 
stale,  moldy,  specked,  slimy,  rotting 
or  otherwise  spoiling  products  may 
carry  mass  contaminations. 

Cooked  food  products  presenting  a 
firm,  comparatively  dry  surface,  such 
as  bread,  cake,  etc.,  should  be  pre¬ 
served  from  recontamination  to  every 
degree  possible  but  do  not  present  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  for  mass  infections 
to  develop.  Baked  dishes — meat  pies, 
scalloped  fish  or  oysters,  etc.,  hashes 
and  stews  of  many  kinds,  puddings  and 
custards  present  a  series  of  products 
in  which  the  heat  used  is  frequently 
totally  inadequate  to  penetrate  the 
mass.  Many  typhoid  and  acute  enteri- 
tidis  outbreaks  on  record  have  been 
traced  to  this  series  of  products.  The 
contamination  responsible  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  dish  may  occur  either  before  or 
after  the  product  enters  the  kitchen. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  that  can 
be  provided  by  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  food  officials,  infections  of  this 
kind  will  occasionally  reach  the  domes¬ 
tic  or  public  kitchen.  The  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  probably  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  outbreaks  of  this  kind 
comes,  therefore,  to  lie  squarely  be¬ 
fore  those  who  actually  handle  food 
and  prepare  it  for  the  table. 

This  responsibility  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  Food  to  be  eaten  raw  should  be 
fresh,  clean,  sound — free  from  stale 
odors,  from  slimy  rotting  areas,  from 
discolorations  and  from  mold,  and 
should  be  carefully  washed  in  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bacteriologically  clean  water 
(that  means  drinking  water). 

2.  Sound  products  freshly  cooked 
(approximately  to  the  boiling  point) 
are  freed  from  the  organisms  which 
cause  enteritis. 

3.  Moist  or  soft  cooked  food  to  be 
held  more  than  a  few  hours  should  be 
kept  in  a  good  refrigerator.  If  such 
refrigeration  is  impossible,  the  food 
even  though  showing  no  sign  of  spoil¬ 
age  should  be  recooked  before  serving. 

4.  Attention  to  these  precautions 
would  cut  outbreaks  of  gastro-enteritis 
to  the  minimum  represented  by  flesh 
of  infected  animals  carrying  enough 
heat  resistant  toxin  to  cause  poisoning. 
This  in  the  current  view  of  the  best 
authorities  would  leave  very  few  dan¬ 
gerous  outbreaks. 

Botulism 

The  other  group  of  outbreaks  typi¬ 
fied  by  botulism  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  the  Microbio¬ 


logical  Laboratory  several  times  in  the 
seven  years  during  which  the  project 
has  been  followed.'* 

The  medical  aspects  of  this  problem 
have  been  amply  covered  by  competent 
authorities.  In  this  period  botulism 
has  passed  from  a  trouble  little 
known  by  the  medical  profession  in 
America,  to  one  now  presumptively 
recognizable  by  the  ordinary  practi¬ 
tioner  for  whom  expert  assistance  as 
a  rule  is  immediately  available  for  con¬ 
firmation.  A  supply  of  botulism  anti¬ 
toxin  can  and  should  be  maintained  in 
centers  accessible  to  the  food  and 
health  officials  of  every  section  of  the 
country.  Saving  the  sufferer  is  a 
problem  we  may  leave  to  the  medical 
profession. 

The  relation  of  the  occurrence  of 
botulism  to  food  production,  food  hand¬ 
ling  and  food  inspection  is  important 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer,  the 
food  officer,  and  to  the  whole  consum¬ 
ing  public.  In  outline,  our  present  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  food  side  of  this 
poisoning  problem  may  be  discussed 
here.  The  researches  of  the  past  few 
years  show  that  the  organism  of  botu¬ 
lism  is  distributed  very  widely  in 
America.  It  is  necessary  to  find  means 
of  living  in  regions  thoroughly  contam¬ 
inated  with  bacillus  botulinus  (or  as  a 
synonym  Clostridium  botlinum)  and 
yet  to  prevent  poisoning  outbreaks 
from  its  activity.  Such  prevention 
must  be  based  upon  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  organisms  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  practical  problems  of  food 
handling. 

The  bacteriological  investigations  of 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Burke,  Meyer  and  their 
colleagues  indicate  that  any  soil  con¬ 
taminated  product  may  carry  the 
spores  of  this  organism  into  the  food 
handling  establishment.  The  organism 
has  been  recovered  from  food  products 


4  John  S.  Buckley  and  Lloyd  P.  Shippen. 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Relation  of 
Anaerobic  Organisms  to  Forage  Poison¬ 
ing.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  March, 
1917. 

Charles  Thom,  Ruth  Edmondson,  and 
L.  T.  Giltner.  Botulism  from  Canned  As¬ 
paragus.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  Sept. 
20.  1919,  Vol.  73,  pp.  907-912. 

George  G.  DeBord,  R.  B.  Edmondson,  C. 
Thom.  Summary  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Investigations  of  Poisoning  Due  to  Ripe 
Olives.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  74  (1920), 
No.  18,  p.  1220-1221. 

Stewart  A.  Koser,  R.  B.  Edmondson,  L. 
T.  Giltner.  Observations  on  Bacillus  bot¬ 
ulinus  Infection  of  Canned  Spinach.  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  77  (1921),  pp.  1250-1253. 

Charles  Thom.  Botulism  from  the  Reg¬ 
ulatory  Viewpoint,  Am.  Jour.  Pub. 
Health,  12  (1922),  pp.  49-53. 

Charles  Thom.  Botulism  as  Food  Offi¬ 
cer’s  Problem.  Mimeographed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  (Read  at  meeting  of  Conference 
District  at  Chicago  and  at  Central  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  Buf¬ 
falo,  June,  1922.) 


bought  in  the  markets’'  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  frequently  enough  to  justify  the 
presumption  that  the  spores  of  bacil¬ 
lus  botulinus  have  been  consumed  wide¬ 
ly  without  apparent  danger,  in  the 
quantities  in  which  they  occur  as  a 
contamination  in  ordinarily  sound  food 
after  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  ta¬ 
ble.  The  food  handling  precautions  al¬ 
ready  given  for  preventing  infections 
from  B.  enteritidis  and  its  allies  ap¬ 
pear  to  prevent  botulism  from  contam¬ 
inations  in  food  used  immediately.  Or, 
stated  in  another  form,  clean  food  en¬ 
tirely  fresh  or  freshly  cooked  (heated 
to  100  deg.  C.  or  higher)  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  cause  botulism.  The  meat 
poisoning  cases  of  Continental  Europe 
find  their  origin  in  “ripened,”  raw  or 
very  insufficiently  cooked  products  and 
certain  outbreaks  in  America  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  similar  materials6  such  as 
sour-milk  cheese,  sausage,  and  ham. 
Most  of  the  American  outbreaks  have 
been  due  to  food  in  hermetically  seal¬ 
ed  containers,  hence  our  problem  has 
been  primarily  the  study  of  canned 
food  as  a  cause  of  this  disease.  There 
are  probably  several  millions  of  homes 
in  the  United  States  in  which  some 
canning  is  done.  Commercial  canning 
involves  some  thousands  of  establish¬ 
ments.  The  total  number  of  lots  or 
individual  cans  annually  produced  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  enormous. 

Botulism  from  Canned  Food 

Botulism  from  canned  food  repre¬ 
sents  the  consumption  of  certain  sam¬ 
ples  of  food  contaminated  with  bacil- 
lum  botulinus  as  they  entered  the 
packing  establishment  (domestic  or 
commercial)  and  which  were  not  steri¬ 
lized  in  handling.  In  addition  to  the 
spores  carried  by  the  fresh  food,  in¬ 
cubation  is  clearly  possible  in  certain 
types  of  raw  food.  Although  B.  botu¬ 
linus  is  anaerobic,  development  of  its 
spores  may  occur  either  in  symbiosis 
with  aerobic  species  or  where  respira¬ 
tion  of  plant  products  in  mass  have 
produced  heat  and  an  atmosphere  pri¬ 
marily  consisting  of  carbon-dioxide. 
Spinach  shipped  in  carloads  has  been 
observed  to  heat,  to  be  “steaming”  and 
to  have  foul  odor  in  24  to  36  hours. 
Similarly,  corn,  string  beans,  and  peas 
become  wet,  slimy,  and  heat  very 
quickly.  Products  in  this  condition 
furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  anaerobic  species.  Under 
conditions  of  handling  known  to  oc- 


5  Meyer,  K.  F.  The  distribution  of  the 
spores  of  B.  botulinus  in  nature.  Cal. 
State  Bd.  Health,  Mo.  Bui.,  16  (1920),  No. 
3,  p.  38-39. 

0  Nevin,  M.  Botulism  from  cheese.  Jour. 
Infect.  Dis.,  28  (1921),  No.  3,  pp.  226-231. 

Current  Comment — ’More  Botulism. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  77  (1921),  No.  15, 
p.  1187. 

Randall,  G.  M.  Botulism.  Medical 
Record,  98  (1920),  No.  19,  p.  763. 
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cur  fairly  frequently,  therefore,  con¬ 
tamination  with  B.  botulinus  may  oc¬ 
casionally  be  excessive. 

Such  conditions  are  found  in  the 
methods  of  food  handling  encountered 
in  markets  and  factories  distant  from 
the  point  of  production.  This  has 
been  clearly  recognized  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  home-canners,7who  have  found 
it  impossible  to  use  vegetables  from 
the  public  markets  even  though  ap¬ 
parently  sound  except  when  process¬ 
ing  with  steam  pressure.  Upon  the 
larger  scale  of  the  factory,  the  task  of 
sterilization  becomes  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  increased  volume  of  business 
leads  to  the  packing  of  raw  materials 
shipped  considerable  distances  in  car- 
lots  or  by  truck.  Spoiled  or  deterio¬ 
rated  raw  materials,  expensive  sorting 
and  lowered  quality  in  the  final  prod¬ 
uct  put  a  heavy  burden  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  upon  the  packer  to  insure  that  the 
products  used  are  actually  fit  for  food. 
To  eliminate  botulism  from  such 
sources,  various  lines  of  effort  are 
open. 

Ideally  every  can  of  food  should  be 
sterilized — that  would  end  the  trouble. 
Thus  far  the  aim  has  remained  ideal 
for  no  institution  has  been  able  to 
guarantee  sterility  in  every  can. 
Faulty  metal,  imperfect  gaskets  or 
rubber  rings,  accidents,  mistakes  in 
operations,  negligence,  all  account  for 
the  production  of  unsterile  cans  of 
food.  Some  unsterile  cans  contain  liv¬ 
ing  organisms  incapable  of  growth  un¬ 
der  the  anaerobic  conditions  presented, 
hence  remain  free  from  spoilage.  If, 
however,  the  organisms  are  capable  of 
growing  under  the  conditions  present¬ 
ed,  spoilage  typical  of  the  species 
present  follows  and  if  this  organism 
surviving  belongs  to  a  toxin  producing 
species,  the  food  becomes  dangerous. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by 
state  laboratories  and  by  several  lab¬ 
oratories  working  under  trade  grants 
toward  the  establishment  of  rules  of 
canning,  product  by  product,  which  will 
theoretically  produce  sterility  in  every 
can.  Such  rules  properly  enforced  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  protecting 
against  botulism  but  absolute  safety 
of  total  output  has  not,  thus  far,  been 
attained.  Rules  for  canning  must  be 
supplemented  by  further  precautions 
to  eliminate  the  dangerous  product 
which  represents  the  failure  of  human 
machinery.  Some  inspection  system 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary. 

Inspection 

Two  general  types  of  spoilage  are 
encountered  (1)  the  isolated  spoiled 
can  due  to  an  individual  accident,  a 
single  faulty  seam,  or  gasket,  or 
rarely  to  some  isolated  major  infec¬ 
tion,  (2)  the  serial  losses  which  affect 


7  Benson,  O.  H.  Home  canning  by  the 
one-perioci  cold-pack  method.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Farmers’  Bui.,  839,  p.  6. 

Anonymous  Home  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bui.,  1211,  p.  30. 


Suggestions  to  the  Home 
Canner 

1.  Only  clean,  fresh,  sound  pro¬ 
ducts  should  be  used  for  canning.  It 
is  hard  to  sterilize  dirty  or  partly 
spoiled  products  such  as  stale,  fer¬ 
menting,  souring,  heating,  slimy, 
wormy,  specked  or  partly  rotted 
fruit  or  vegetables. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  every  can,  its 
contents,  and  methods  of  handling. 

3.  Hold  all  cans  under  observa¬ 
tion  in  kitchen  or  pantry  until  you 
are  sure  they  are  keeping  (not  less 
than  10  days). 

4.  Some  cans  will  still  spoil  on  ac¬ 
count  of  faulty  containers,  accidents, 
under-cooking  or  mistakes.  Before 
even  tasting,  inspect  every  can — de¬ 
stroy  the  bad,  recook  cans  of  that 
lot,  or  cans  treated  in  the  same  way 
and  apparently  good. 

5.  Inspection  at  opening  time: 

In  tin — 

(1)  Both  ends  should  be  flat  or 
curve  slightly  inward. 

Neither  end  should  bulge,  snap 
back  when  pressed  or  feel  loose. 

Make  no  exceptions. 

(2)  All  seams  should  be  tight  and 
clean,  with  no  trace  of  leaks. 

In  glass — 

(1)  The  cover  should  be  firm — 
flat  or  concave,  with  seam,  rubber 
ring  and  label,  clean  and  free  from 
all  signs  of  leak. 

(2)  The  contents  should  appear 
free  from  mold,  disintegration, 
cloudiness  or  other  abnormality  and 
show  no  discoloration. 

When  opened — 

Suction  inward  is  highly  desirable. 

No  outrush  of  gas  or  spurt  of 
liquid  should  occur. 

The  odor,  observed  immediately, 
should  be  characteristic  of  the  pro¬ 
duct. 

No  trace  of  foreign  or  objection¬ 
able  odor  should  be  present. 

No  disintregation,  no  mold  or 
other  abnormal  appearance  should 
be  observed. 

Liquor  enough  to  cover  the  food 
is  desirable  in  most  products. 

The  inside  of  a  tin  can  should  be 
clean  and  bright,  or  well  lacquered, 
not  extensively  blackened  or  mark¬ 
edly  corroded. 

If  You  Know  It  Is  Spoiled,  Destroy 
It. 

If  After  Examining  It,  You  Can’t 
Tell,  Add  Half  The  Volume  Of 
Boiling  Water  And  Boil  Thor¬ 
oughly. 


a  considerable  percentage  of  a  lot.  Iso¬ 
lated  failures  in  large  packs  are  usu¬ 
ally  recontaminations  of  products 
once  sterilized,  into  which  bacteria 
from  outside  the  can  enter  through 
some  fault  of  apparatus.  Serial  losses 
may  be  due  to  extensive  failures  in 
the  containers  themselves,  to  the  im¬ 


proper  working  of  the  closing  appara¬ 
tus,  or  to  undercooking  which  permits 
organisms  initially  present  to  survive. 
Although  B.  botulinus  contamination 
through  faulty  apparatus  is  possible, 
undercooking  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  presence 
of  the  organism  and  its  toxin  in  cans 
of  food. 

The  possibility  of  eliminating  botu¬ 
lism  by  testing  or  inspection,  there¬ 
fore,  depends  upon  the  determination 
of  the  products  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  dangerous  packs  may  be 
expected  and  upon  the  establishment 
of  means  for  picking  out  all  dangerous 
cans  of  food.  A  survey  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  encountered  in  canned  food 
which  is  known  to  be  poisonous  be¬ 
comes  significant.  Our  own  examina¬ 
tions  have  included  commercial,  home- 
packed,  or  experimental  cans  of  food 
rendered  toxic  by  natural  or  experi¬ 
mental  inoculation  with  B.  botulinus, 
representing  the  following  products: 
Asparagus,  ripe  olives,  spinach,  string 
beans,  lima  beans,  corn,  peas,  salmon, 
evaporated  milk,  sweetened  condensed 
milk,  cheese,  meat  in  various  forms. 
Both  type  A  and  type  BH,  the  two  forms 
responsible  for  the  outbreaks  of  human 
botulism  reported  thus  far  in  America, 
have  been  studied.  In  these  foodstuffs, 
the  spores  of  B.  botulinus  Type  A  have 
been  shown  to  withstand  fairly  high 
temperatures,  to  grow  under  fairly 
wide  ranges  of  acidity,  to  grow  best 
near  blood  heat  but  to  slow  down  grad¬ 
ually  with  lowered  temperature  to  neg¬ 
ligible  activity  in  a  properly  handled 
ice  box.8 9  In  these  products  gas  is  con¬ 
sistently  produced  whenever  active 
multiplication  has  become  well-estab¬ 
lished  and  more  or  less  typical  odors 
offensive  to  most  persons,  although 
perhaps  not  in  the  strict  sense  putres¬ 
cent,  are  produced.  A  can  in  which 
active  growth  is  found  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  a  springer  first,  then  a  swell, 
with  odor  unnatural  to  the  product. 
The  existence  of  some  toxin  during 
the  incubation  period  before  gas  and 

8  Two  general  groups  of  B.  botulinus 
have  been  discovered  and  designated  as 
types  A  and  B;  the  poisoning  effect  of 
either  type  is  called  botulism  because 
the  symptoms  are  not  distinguishable. 
The  antitoxin  of  type  A  will  prevent  bot¬ 
ulism  from  the  feeding'  of  toxic  cultures 
of  type  A  but  will  not  prevent  poisoning 
from  type  B.  Similarly  the  antitoxin  of 
type  B  will  prevent  poisoning  from  that 
type  but  not  from  the  other.  Meyer  and 
his  colleagues  have  shown  type  A  to  be 
very  abundant  in  the  mountain  region 
of  the  Pacific  States,  especially  in  un¬ 
cultivated  areas,  and  to  be  less  abundant 
though  widely  distributed  in  other 
areas.  Type  B  on  the  contrary  seems 
more  abundant  in  cultivated  land,  to  be 
especially  abundant  in  the  central  and 
eastern  States,  and  to  be  common  in 
Europe. 

9  Unpublished  results  of  Ruth  B.  Ed¬ 
mondson. 
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-odor  are  evident  is  shown  in  certain  ex¬ 
periments  (Koser,  loc.  cit.,  and  unpub¬ 
lished  results).  Pronounced  gas  and 
odor — both  of  which  are  spoilage  phe¬ 
nomena — were  found,  however,  where 
toxic  organisms  were  well  established. 
Similar  observations  have  been  re- 
-corded  in  most  of  the  botulism  out¬ 
breaks  from  which  either,  part  of  the 
food  actually  causing  poisoning  was 
available  for  study,  or  adequate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  food  were  given  by 
competent  observers.  Consequently, 
destruction  of  products  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  spoiled  would  have  prevented 
the  large  majority  of  botulism  out¬ 
breaks  leaving  only  the  poisoning  cases 
resulting  from  incipient  activity  of 
bacillus  botulinus.  The  separation  of 
spoiled  cans  into  toxic  and  non-toxic 
groups  of  physical  examinations  is  not 
possible.  Bacteriological  culture  or 
-animal  experiments,  or  both,  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  that  purpose.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  based  upon  the  examination  of 
many  hundreds  of  spoiled  cans  of  food 
hoth  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  by 
members  of  the  Microbiological  Labo¬ 
ratory.  Destruction  of  all  canned  food 
in  which  spoilage  is  evident  to  the 
senses  is  the  proper  resourse. 

There  remain  for  consideration  that 
group  of  cases  reported  by  various  ob¬ 
servers  in  which  poisoning  occurred 
from  canned  food  in  which  evident 
spoilage  was  denied.  Upon  such  re¬ 
ports  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health* 1"  bases  its  advice  “to  boil  all 
home-canned  vegetables  and  meats  for 
at  least  30  minutes  before  tasting  or 
eating.”  No  suggestion  for  inspection 
and  no  advice  to  destroy  obviously 
spoiled  products  is  coupled  with  it. 
The  remedy  offered  is  certainly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  grossly  decomposed 
products  free  from  the  toxin  of  botu¬ 
lism  and  is  evidently  based  upon  the 
■observation  that  some  people  will  eat 
such  food,  hence  the  precautionary 
treatment  must  be  efficient.  How  far 
should  the  same  remedy  apply  to  com¬ 
mercially  canned  products?  In  the  out¬ 
break  of  Kendallville,  Indiana,  from 
commercially  canned  spinach11  no 
one  of  those  who  handled  or  consumed 
the  spinach  recognized  spoilage.  The  in¬ 
spectors  found  slight  evidence  of  swell 
in  the  empty  can.  Similar  reports  cov¬ 
er  a  number  of  outbreaks  from  com¬ 
mercial  products.  If  the  advice  of 
the  California  authorities  is  justified, 
it  should  be  extended  and  made  to 
apply  equally  to  commercially  canned 
vegetables.  Manifestly  this  advice  is 
designed  to  establish  a  “margin  of 
safety”  broad  enough  to  eliminate  all 
danger  and  would  be  efficient  if  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  dealing  with  such  products 
as  spinach  or  other  “greens,”  corn, 
beans  in  all  forms,  asparagus,  products 
which  are  acceptable  hot,  recooking  is 
a  commendable  practice  which  is  cou¬ 


10  Cal.  State  Bel.  Health,  Weekly  Bui., 

1  (1922).  p.  19. 

11  Beall,  C  G  Report  of  a  botulism 
outbreak.  Jour.  Am.  Med  Assoc.,  79 
(1922),  Mo.  1,  pp.  35-39. 


pled  with  safety.  If  a  can  of  food  has 
passed  a  scrupulous  inspection  for 
soundness,  adding  an  equal  volume  of 
water  and  boiling  for  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  is  an  adequate  precaution. 

Proper  precautions  in  the  handling 
of  food  call  for  the  development  of 
practices,  however,  which  will  act  as 
a  control  upon  the  operation  of  can¬ 
ning  and  eliminate  dangerous  products. 
For  this  purpose  an  adequate  record 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  product 
and  the  scale  of  operation  should  iden¬ 
tify  every  can  with  its  system  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  with  all  others  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  a  system 
of  holding  followed  by  inspection 
should  be  used  to  detect  under-proces¬ 
sing.  For  such  incubation,  all  or  part 
of  a  large  lot,  or  all  of  the  lot  if  small 
should  be  kept  at  about  85  to  100  deg. 
F.  (30-40  deg.  C.).  This  has  been 
found .  entirely  practical  by  certain 
manufacturers  who  already  incubate 
their  entire  output  at  blood  heat  while 
others  incubate  only  a  part  of  every 
batch  handled.  Whenever  such  a  test 
detects  under-cooking,  all  cans  showing 
signs  of  spoilage  should  be  removed 
and  destroyed  while  the  material  ap¬ 
parently  sound  should  be  thoroughly 
reprocessed  or  repacked  if  the  contain¬ 
ers  are  faulty.  Although  the  advice 
to  cool  after  processing  and  store  in  a 
cool  place  has  been  given  to  home  can- 
ners,  it  should  be  modified  to  provide 
for  such  an  incubation  period  under 
observation.  No  canned  food  should 
be  passed  for  distribution  or  stored  for 
home  use  which  would  spoil  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  incubation  for  a  week  or  so 
at  blood  heat.  In  this  connection  Lund 
of  the  *U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Extension  Service  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  (personal  communication)  to  the 
absence  of  botulism  in  the  hotter  areas 
of  the  South  and  attributed  such  ab¬ 
sence  to  temperatures  in  the  whole  can¬ 
ning  period  high  enough  to  insure  the 
immediate  spoilage  of  all  under-proces¬ 
sed  cans.  Cool  storage,  on  the  other 
hand,  delays  both  germination  of 
spores  and  subsequent  development  of 
organisms  such  as  B.  botulinus  and 
may  be  expected  to  prolong  greatly 
the  incubation  stage  during  which  some 
toxin  is  present  but  swell  and  odor  as 
evidence  of  spoilage  are  not  very  pro¬ 
nounced.  Proper  incubation  should  elim¬ 
inate  the  individual  can  of  this  kind 
by  hastening  incubation  in  the  home 
product  or  disclose  the  failure  which 
made  them  possible  in  large  lots,  and 
thus  permit  corrective  reprocessing  be¬ 
fore  distribution  has  destroyed  the 
identity  of  the  batch. 

Each  step  in  the  campaign  for  pre¬ 
venting  botulism  from  canned  food  de¬ 
mands  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
criteria  of  soundness  and  of  the  marks 
of  spoilage.  Such  inspection  makes 
separate  demands  upon  the  canner,  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer.  On  the  bas¬ 
is  of  the  discussion  already  presented 
separate  inspection  sheets  embodying 
suggestions  to  the  home-canner,  to  the 


dealer,  and  to  the  consumer  have  been 
revised  and  reproduced  from  previous 
papers  (No.  1,  2,  3)  in  the  hope  that 
tangible  items  systematically  arranged 
may  assist  in  removing  unfit  materi¬ 
als  from  our  food  supply. 

Prevention  of  Outbreaks 

Bacterial  contamination  followed  by 
more  or  less  active  multiplication 
causes  both  of  the  types  of  “food 
poisoning”  discussed.  Prevention  of 
outbreaks  of  either  kind  is  dependent 
upon  the  application  of  bacteriological 
knowledge  of  the  organisms  concerned* 
to  the  practical  problems  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  and  food  handling.  The  whole 
subject  of  micro-organisms  in  food  and 
our  attitude  toward  them  is  thus 
opened  with  the  extremes  represented 
by  those  who  pay  no  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  bacteria  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  by  those  who  exercise 
fantastic  precautions  for  their  elimina¬ 
tion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  food  con¬ 
trol  officer,  if  found  in  products  other 
than  those  produced  by  controlled  fer¬ 
mentation,  bacteria  must  be  classed  as 
contaminations  along  with  insects  and 
dirt.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  itself.  As  with  dirt,  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  some  degree  may  be  unavoid¬ 
able  but  their  numbers  and  kinds  and 
their  activities  as  far  as  tolerated  must 
be  strictly  within  sane  requirements  of 
cleanliness,  decency  and  substantial 
soundness  in  the  products  themselves. 
Minimal  amounts  of  certain  contamin¬ 
ating  products  are  clearly  filth,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  recognized  by  law  and 
by  the  courts  in  cases  involving  the 
pollution  of  water  and  shellfish.  De¬ 
composition  is  directly  chargeable  as 
soon  as  deteriorative  changes  have 
rendered  a  product  unacceptable  for 
human  food  or  produce  dangerous 
by-products. 

Dirty  and  spoiled  foods  have  been 
generally  but  vaguely  recognized  as  a 
menace  to  health  but  it  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  difficult  and  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  that  particular  samples 
in  either  condition  will  actually  cause 
sickness  or  disease.  Further,  so  much 
filthy  and  decomposed  material  is  con¬ 
stantly  eaten  without  ill  effects  that 
the  occasional  fatal  or  serious  results 
have  been  denied  or  disregarded.  Food 
and  health  officials  insisting  upon 
cleanliness  and  soundness  in  food  pro¬ 
ducts  have,  therefore,  been  repeatedly 
charged  with  advocating  aesthetic  fads 
and  interfering  unwarrantably  with  the 
economic  operation  of  food  industries. 
Certain  manufacturers  deliberately 
claim  the  right  to  use  in  a  manufac¬ 
tured  product  any  material  whose  or¬ 
iginal  condition  is  not  known  to  cause 
disease  and  will  not  be  detectable  by 
the  consumer  of  the  finished  article. 

If  we  admit  frankly  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  recognition  of  dan¬ 
gerous  contaminations  of  food,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  define  a  sane  posi¬ 
tion  for  handling  foodstuffs  which  al- 
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ways  are  contaminated  to  some  degree 
and  may  involve  necessity  for  control. 
In  dealing  with  such  conditions  the  late 
Prof.  H.  W.  Conn  proposed  the  use  of 
the  term  decency  to  describe  require¬ 
ments  based  upon  cleanliness  and 
soundness  in  food  entirely  separately 
from  their  relation  to  public  health  and 
disease.  Upon  such  a  basis,  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  a  product  becomes.  Is  its 
condition  of  cleanliness,  freshness,  free¬ 
dom  from  pollution,  staleness,  taint, 
sliminess,  rot  or  other  objectionable 
character  such  that  it  conforms  to  a 
reasonable  requirement  as  fit  for  food 
when  seen  in  its  raw  state  or  when  its 
history  is  known  or  determined  by  tech¬ 
nical  methods  as  is  necessary  in  milk, 
water,  shellfish,  etc?  From  such  a 
point  of  view  it  is  clearly  reasonable 
to  eliminate  from  manufacture  as  well 
as  from  sale  to  the  consumer  directly 


any  food  which  the  intelligent  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  finished  product  would 
refuse  to  eat  on  grounds  of  cleanliness 
or  soundness  if  seen  and  examined  in 
its  raw  or  unprocessed  form. 

Suggestions  for  Prevention 

Summarized  into  recommendations, 
the  following  concrete  suggestions 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  food  poisoning: 

1.  Food  to  be  eaten  raw  should  be 
fresh,  clean,  sound — free  from  stale 
odors,  from  slimy,  rotting  areas,  from 
discolorations  and  from  mold,  and 
should  be  carefully  washed  in  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bacteriologically  clean  water 
(that  means  drinking  water). 

2.  Sound  food  freshly  cooked  does 
not  cause  food  poisoning. 

3.  Moist  or  soft  cooked  food  if  held 
more  than  a  few  hours  should  be  kept 


in  a  good  refrigerator.  If  such  refrig¬ 
eration  is  impossible,  the  food  even 
though  showing  no  sign  of  spoilage 
should  be  recooked  before  serving. 

4.  The  frequency  of  enteric  out¬ 
breaks  and  of  botulism  clearly  points 
to  a  very  general  failure  to  appreciate 
the  dangers  of  bacterially  contaminated 
and  of  spoiled  food.  Detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  for  inspection  of  canned  food  are 
offered  in  connection  with  the  campaign 
against  botulism. 

5.  Responsibility  for  eliminating 
spoiled  food  from  human  consumption 
rests  equally  upon  the  packer,  the  deal¬ 
er  and  the  person  who  prepares  it  for 
the  table.  Every  person  handling  any 
kind  of  food  should  be  familiar  with 
standards  of  quality,  appearance,  odor 
and  texture  of  the  product  whether 
handled  in  bulk  or  in  sealed  containers. 


Proper  Procedure  for  State  Officials  in  Cases 

of  Food  Poisoning 


C  0  far  as  I  know,  no  official  or  auth- 
^  oritative  statement  or  procedure 
governing  or  directing  the  action  of 
state  officials  in  cases  of  food  poison¬ 
ing  has  ever  been  made. 

Doctor  Thom  (paper  published  in 
this  issue)  has  presented  the  problems 
and  causes  of  food  poisoning  in  a  very 
able  manner  and  has  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  procedures  which,  if  carefully 
followed  out  by  the  various  commer¬ 
cial  interests  handling  canned  foods 
and  the  housewives  in  preparing  foods, 
will  very  greatly  diminish  the  dangers 
from  food  poisoning.  But  the  prob¬ 
lem  assigned  to  me  to  discuss  is  “The 
Proper  Procedure  of  State  Officials  in 
Cases  of  Food  Poisoning.” 

First  of  all,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
cases  of  food  poisoning  must  first  be 
known  by  State  officials  before  any 
procedure  can  be  inaugurated;  there¬ 
fore  the  compulsory  reporting  of  all 
cases  of  food  poisoning  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  criminal  cannot  be  appre¬ 
hended  unless  his  whereabouts  is 
known,  nor  can  the  case  of  smallpox 
be  quarantined  unless  its  location  is 
definitely  stated  together  with  other 
pertinent  facts  in  relation  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Prompt  Reporting  of  Cases  Essential 

In  like  manner,  health  authorities 
should  require  the  prompt  reporting  of 
cases  of  food  poisoning,  not  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  it  is  a  communicable  disease, 
which  it  is  not,  but  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  interests  are  involved  in  locating 
the  source  of  the  poisonous  food.  The 
State  of  Kansas  thus  requires  the 
prompt  reporting  of  all  cases  of  food 
poisoning. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  conven¬ 
tion  of  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug-  Officials,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Oct.  3-6. 


By  Dr.  S.  J.  CRUMBINE 

Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 

The  second  step  in  the  procedure  of 
State  officials  would  be  that  of  making 
prompt  investigation  after  receiving  a 
report  of  food  poisoning.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  investigation  should 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  should  be  exceedingly 
thorough  to  the  end  that  all  the  facts 
may  be  ascertained,  samples  of  sus¬ 
pected  food  obtained  and  an  immediate 
examination  of  such  samples  started. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  give  a  word 
of  caution  to  investigators:  first,  under 
no  circumstances  make  a  statement 
condemning  any  one  food  until  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  completed  and 
facts  ascertained  of  a  character  that 
will  justify  a  conclusion.  Captain  C. 
D.  Sigsbee,  commander  of  the  battle¬ 
ship  “Maine,”  which  was  blown  up  in 
Havana  harbor  and  which  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  will  be  best  remembered  in  his¬ 
tory  because  of  his  sane,  deliberate  and 
judicial  attitude  at  a  time  of  great  na¬ 
tional  excitement,  and  while  under  the 
urge  of  great  provocation  telegraphed 
the  War  Department  these  immortal 
words  “reserve  judgment.” 

Investigators  of  cases  of  food  poi¬ 
soning  should  display  the  same  judicial 
temperament.  The  immediate  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  distressed  family  and  their 
friends  are  usually  greatly  excited  and 
often  assert  with  a  great  deal  of  posi¬ 
tiveness  their  theories  as  to  the  food 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  poisoning. 
Therefore,  investigators  should  exer¬ 
cise  mental  reserve  and  control  in  or¬ 
der  that  no  irreparable  injury  may  be 
done  to  any  person  or  food  product 
that  is  not  guilty  of  the  trouble.  More¬ 
over,  unless  the  investigator  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
causes  of  food  poisoning,  he  is  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  because  such  investiga¬ 


tions  are  not  unattended  with  great 
difficulties.  Popular  superstitions  and 
ignorant  apprehensions  concerning 
various  types  of  food  may  prove  a 
stumbling  block;  but,  perhaps,  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  error  is  that  of  blam¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  vomited  foods — 
if  vomiting  occurs — as  it  often  does, 
as  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  It 
often  happens,  particularly  in  the  in¬ 
fected  foods,  that  is,  a  type  of  food 
poisoning  caused  by  the  enteriditis  or 
Gaertner’s  group  of  bacilli  that  one  or 
two  additional  meals  will  have  been 
eaten  before  the  virulent  symptoms  of 
food  poisoning  take  place,  and  thus 
the  vomited  foods  are  wrongfully  ac¬ 
cused. 

Due  to  Home  Preserved  Foods 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  a 
comparatively  small  percent  of  food 
poisoning  occurs  from  commercially 
canned  foods;  more  often  it  will  be 
found  that  food  poisoning  from  can¬ 
ned  foods  is  the  result  of  improper 
sterilization  of  the  home-made  ,  or 
home-canned  product.  Probably  the 
majority  of  cases  of  food  poisoning 
occur  from  foods  prepared  in  the  home 
due  to  either  improper  sterilization, 
infected  food,  or  to  improper  care  of 
foods  after  it  has  been  cooked,  thus 
permitting  it  to  become  infected. 

Investigators  should,  also,  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  careful  to  refrain  from  giving 
too  great  weight  to  the  history  of  food 
that  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  taint¬ 
ed  appearance  or  odor.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  majority  of  outbreaks  of 
food  infection  the  food  is  not  notice¬ 
ably  altered  either  in  appearance, 
taste  or  odor. 

Occasionally  objectionable  flavors 
and  odors  are  perceptible,  or  a  moist 
and  soft  condition  of  the  food  is  evi¬ 
dent. 
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Practical  Helps  for  the  Dietitian 
Feeding  Large  Groups 

Quantity  Cookery.  Menu  Planning 
and  Cookery  for  Large  Numbers.  By 
Lenore  Richards,  B.A.,  and  Nola  Treat, 
B.S.,  Assistant  Professors  of  Institu¬ 
tion  Management,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  University  of  Minnesota.  Little, 
Brown  Sz  Company,  Boston. 

Designed  primarily  to  assist  the 
managers  of  food  departments  in  insti¬ 
tutions,  this-  practical  treatise  on  large 
quantity  cookery  discusses  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  the  planning  of 
menus  for  large  numbers,  standards 
for  judging  meals,  types  of  menus, 
charts  showing  popular  food  combina¬ 
tions  and  then  proceeds  to  give  excel¬ 
lent  recipes,  worked  out  according  to 
the  requirements  of  from  50  to  100 
individuals. 

The  convenient  arrangement  of  all 
material  should  make  the  book  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  all  dietitians,  wheth¬ 
er  in  hospital  service  or  in  other  classes 
of  institutions.  For  example  each  re¬ 
cipe  is  tabulated  according  to  ingre¬ 
dients,  amount,  weight,  calories,  unit 
cost  and  total  cost. 

The  fact  that  inceasing  quantities 
of  food  materials  in  a  recipe  changes 
the  relationship  of  these  ingredients 
somewhat  makes  cookery  for  large 
numbers  something  beside  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  multiplication.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  helps  dietitians  meet  just  these 
conditions. 

Chemical  Engineering  Catalogue, 
1922.  Seventh  Annual  Edition.  Col¬ 
lected,  Condensed  and  Standardized 
Catalog  Data  of  Equipment,  Machin¬ 
ery,  Laboratory  Supplies,  Heavy  and 
Fine  Chemicals  and  Raw  Materials 
used  in  the  Industries  Employing 
Chemical  Processes  of  Manufacture 
with  a  General  Directory  of  Such 
Equipment  and  Materials,  Classified 
and  Cross-Indexed  and  A  Technical 
and  Scientific  Books  Section,  Catalog¬ 
ing  and  Briefly  Describing  a  Practi¬ 
cally  Complete  List  of  Books  in  Eng¬ 
lish  on  Chemical  and  Related  Sub¬ 
jects.  The  Chemical  Catalogue  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York. 

In  a  large  quarto  volume  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  pages  the  Chemical  Cata¬ 
log  Company,  Inc.,  presents  an  ex¬ 
haustive  survey  of  the  field  of  chemi¬ 
cal  engineering. 

The  food  manufacturer  will  be  spe¬ 
cially  interested  in  those  sections  that 
deal  with  books  on  food  chemistry, 
with  the  equipment  of  food  laboratories 
and  with  the  details  of  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  field  of  food  manufac¬ 
ture. 

The  catalog  is  a  standardized  book 
of  reference,  not  a  display  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter.  The  listings  of  manu¬ 
facturers  form  a  sort  of  Who’s  Who  in 
the  realm  of  chemical  engineering  and 
equipment. 


Purchasing,  Principles  and  Practise. 
By  John  C.  Dinsmore,  Ph.B.,  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agent  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago :  Lecturer  on  Purchasing  at 
Northwestern  University.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  chapter  on  purchasing  supplies 
for  the  creamery  industry  in  Mr.  Dins- 
more’s  practical  book  will  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  manufacturers  who  are 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  food 
field. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  butter  has  been  churned 
and  packed  as  it  is  today,  the  author 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  creameries,  laying  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  cartons  and  other  packages 
and  containers. 

The  suggestions  on  watching  the 
market  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  conditions,  etc.,  are  very  illumin¬ 
ating. 

Other  industries  are  taken  up  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  book  is  a  valuable  handbook 
for  the  executive. 


A  New  Bread  That  Provides  a 
Rich  and  Easily  Accessible 
Source  of  Vitamines 

GERMOS  BREAD,  Its  Nutrients, 
Vitamines  and  Physiological  Value. 

By  David  Chidlow.  Pamphlet.  James 
Strachan,  Limited,  246  City  Hall  Ave¬ 
nue,  Montreal,  Que. 

A  new  breadstuff,  called  Germos 
bread,  has  been  compounded  of  ap¬ 
proximately  eighteen  parts  of  wheat 
embryo  and  eighty-two  parts  of  white 
flour.  This  bread  is  described  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  James  Strachan, 
Limited,  Montreal. 

David  Childow,  author  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  begins  by  describing  the  vari¬ 
ous  experiments  performed  by  McCol¬ 
lum,  Mendel  and  other  physiological 
chemists  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  need  for  vitamines  in  the  hu¬ 
man  system,  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
somewhat  in  detail,  the  results  of  vita- 
mine  deficiency. 

The  second  portion  of  the  pamphlet 
is  given  over  to  a  consideration  of  Ger¬ 
mos  bread,  its  composition,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  vitamine  con¬ 
tent,  a  comparative  study  of  Germos 
bread  and  white  bread,  closing  with  a 
study  of  the  place  of  Germos  bread 
in  the  dietary. 


Other  Books  Received 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.  By  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  Editor  American  Cook¬ 
ery.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  Healthy  Baby.  By  Roger  H. 
Dennett,  M.D.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Health  Education  and  the  Nutrition 
Class.  By  Jean  Lee  Hunt,  Buford  J. 
Johnson,  Ph.D..  and  Edith  M.  Lincoln, 
M.D.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York. 


Standardization  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Receiving  Great 
Attention 

Renewed  interest  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  mani¬ 
fested  just  now  in  producing  and  ship¬ 
ping  circles.  This  is  due,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  the  large  crops  this  year. 
Growers  realize  that  with  plentiful 
supplies  only  products  of  high,  uniform 
quality  can  be  successfully  marketed. 

Wisconsin  under  authority  of  the 
State  Marketing  Law  has  promulgated 
standard  grades  on  potatoes,  apples 
and  cabbage  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  provided  an  efficient 
force  of  inspectors  who  issue  cei'tifi- 
cates  as  to  the  grade  and  condition  of 
the  products  at  time  of  shipment.  This 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  joint 
authority  of  State  and  Federal  laws. 
A  similar  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  which  has  also  promulgated  the 
United  States  potato  grades  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  State  standard.  Several  large 
New  Jersey  shipping  associations  have 
applied  this  year  for  State-Federal 
grade  certificates  on  their  entire  out¬ 
put. 

Nebraska  has  adopted  the  United 
States  grades  and  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  inspecting  every  carload  of  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped. 

Work  Going  On  In  18  States 

At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
entered  into  cooperative  shipping  point 
agreements  with  18  States:  California, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine. 
In  practically  all  cases  the  inspectors 
base  their  reports  on  the  United  States 
grades. 

Last  year  the  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  inspected 
some  15,000  carloads  of  produce  at 
the  request  of  shippers.  The  Colorado 
Division  of  Marketing  which  entered 
the  field  late  in  July,  1921,  officially 
pi’omul gated  the  United  States  grades 
for  practically  all  products.  Under 
the  Colorado  law  the  service  is  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  during  the  first  calendar 
year  with  a  force  of  50  men  a  total  of 
approximately  25,000  carloads  of  per¬ 
ishables  were  inspected  as  to  grade 
and  condition.  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
are  the  only  states  at  the  present  time 
which  have  put  the  state  certificate 
on  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  on 
a  compulsory  basis.  Wisconsin  tried 
this  plan  last  year  but  for  a  number 
of  reasons  reverted  to  the  practice  of 
furnishing  certificates  on  request  only. 

Growers  who  grade  their  products 
carefully  will  inevitably  establish  a 
reputation  for  themselves  that  will 
have  continuing  commercial  value, 
says  the  department. 


Foodstuffs  Around  the  World 

Items  of  News  Gathered  by  the  Representative  of  the  Department 

of  Commerce 


< 'si it  Conquering  Con  in  Engl.'iml 

The  use  of  foreign  canned  and  dried 
milk  in  England  has  increased  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  is  threatening  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  that  country.  The  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  milk  has  dropped  to 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  pint  per  per¬ 
son,  says  a  report  from  Consul  John  F. 
Jewell,  Birmingham. 

Smyrna  Fruits  Not  Destroyed 

Damage  to  the  Smyrna  fruit  crops  is 
far  less  than  at  first  reported,  says  a 
cablegram  received  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  Rear  Admiral  Mark  Bris¬ 
tol,  in  command  of  the  American  squad¬ 
ron  in  Neast  East  waters.  According  to 
Admiral  Bristol,  manipulation  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  figs  are  conducted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  Turks,  and  therefore  the 
evacuation  of  the  Greeks  caused  very  lit¬ 
tle  disruption  to  the  industry.  The  peas¬ 
ants  are  now  returning-  to  their  homes 
and  the  gathering  is  being  continued. 
Coffee  and  Cocoa  Exposition  in  Venezuela 

An  exposition  will  be  held  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  Dec.  19,  1922  to  Jan.  7, 

1923,  of  interest  to  the  American  coffee 
and  cocoa  trade  and  allied  industries. 
American  Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  of 
Caracas,  states  in  a  report  received  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  this  will 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  in¬ 
terested  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  qualities  of  the  various  grades  of 
Venezuelan  coffees.  It  is  believed  that 
American  appliances  and  machinery  used 
in  preparing,  sacking,  and  shipping  cof¬ 
fee,  fertilizers,  etc.,  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  Venezuelans. 

Vegetarian  Roumanians  Demanding-  Meat 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  to  the 
Roumanians  has  been  the  gradual  shift¬ 
ing  of  their  appetites  from  a  vegetarian 
■basis  to  that  of  meat  consumers.  Rou- 
mania  is  pre-eminently  a  grain  producing 
and  consuming  country,  but  the  increas¬ 
ing-  prosperity  of  her  peasant  class  has 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  importance 
•of  cattle  raising  for  food  and  export,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  food  products 
with  an  animal  basis,  says  Acting  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  Van  Norman.  The  good 
fortune  of  the  peasants,  however,  is  not 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  the  city  popu¬ 
lation,  who  are  still  so  badly  pressed  for 
a  living  that  the  government  has  pro¬ 
hibited  meat  exports. 

New  Zealanders  Calling  for  Canned  Ox¬ 
tail  Soup 

American  soups  have  invaded  far- 
off  New  Zealand  and  have  been  firmly 
adopted,  says  Vice  Consul  Morgan,  Well¬ 
ington.  Oxtail,  tomato  and  vegetable 
seem  particularly  favored  by  the  bush- 
men. 

Ireland  Importing  Condensed  Milk  Direct 

One-third  of  Ireland’s  condensed  milk 
imports  are  now  going  direct  to  Ire¬ 
land  instead  of  being  shipped  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  then  sold  to  the  Irish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  Consul  William  P.  Kent, 
Belfast.  Of  the  six  hundred  tons  of 
this  article  imported  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  nearly  200 
came  direct  from  foreign  countries.  Last 


year  during  the  same  period  but  60 
tons  came  direct. 

Japanese  Eating  Jam  for  Breakfast 

Along  with  the  other  modern  ideas 
acquired  by  Japan  during  the  last  50 
years,  that  country  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  use  of  canned  foods.  The 
Japanese  have  gradually  acquired  a  taste 
for  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  jams, 
etc.,  although  they  have  a  distinctive 
diet  and  do  not  naturally  like  our  pre¬ 
served  fruits  and  jams.  According  to 
Consul  E.  R.  Dickover,  Kobe,  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  canned  foods  unit  of  the 
department  of  Commerce,  a  constantly 
increasing  number  are  now  breaktast¬ 
ing  on  bread  and  jam,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  in 
place  of  the  native  breakfast  of  “miso” 
soups,  beans,  pickles,  and  rice. 

Bouillon  Cubes  Popular  in  Spain 

So  fond  are  the  Spaniards  of  soup 
that  they  would  consider  no  meal, 
except  breakfast,  complete  without 
soups  the  first  course,  but  it  comes  iced 

- iced — consomme  veing  a  particularly 

tasty  article  to  a  S’paniard.  Vice-Consul 
Johnson  has  sent  the  department  of 
Commerce  a  report  with  samples  on  the 
popularity  of  bouillon  cubes  in  Spain. 
New  Rival  for  Wheat  Flour 

According  to  Consul  Bohr,  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  a  company  has  just  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  flour,  starch 
and  other  products  from  cassava,  which 
grows  profusely  in  warm  climates. 
Cassava  root  has  been  used  for  years 
by  the  Indians  who  produced  a  flour  by 
most  promitive  methods,  and  the  new 
company  is  to  import  machinery  trom 
Brazil  which  will  allow  the  production  of 
cassava  flour  by  up-to-date  processes. 
A  mixture  of  cassava  with  from  one-sixth 
to  one-third  wheat  flour,  it  is  said,  pro¬ 
duces  a  wholesome  and  palatable  bread. 
Germany  Buying  Cheap  Australian  Meat 
Australia  within  the  last  few  weeks 
has  sold  over  16.000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
beef  and  400,000  pounds  of  frozen  mut¬ 
ton  to  Germany,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  consulate  at  -Sydney.  Austral¬ 
ians  hope  that  this  is  a  forerunner  of  a 
future  business  which  will  ease-up  the 
gloomy  meat  outlook  on  the  island  con¬ 
tinent.  France  is  inquiring  in  Australia 
for  frozen  lamb,  and  it  is  understood 
that  it  has  bought  lamb  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Australia  is  also  giving  increasing 
attention  to  the  Japanese  markets. 
Argentine  Meats  Going  to  Russia 

The  co-operative  society  “Khleboprod- 
uct”  has  purchased  in  Argentina  5,U00,- 
000  poods  of  meat,  for  which  purpose  it 
has  been  allotted  500,000  gold  rubles  by 
the  government.  The  remaining  balance 
of  the  cost  of  the  meat  will  be  covered 
by  exports  of  lumber  and  wine  to  Ar¬ 
gentina.  The  transaction  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Trade  Department, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  Young,  Riga. 

Sugar  Ration  Cards  in  Hungary 

War-time  suar  ration  cards  are  to  be 
reintroduced  to  the  Hungarians  according 
to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Public  Pro¬ 
visioning  Council,  Consul  Kemp.  Buda¬ 


pest.  informs  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Insufficient  sugar  crops  in  Hun¬ 
gary  are  responsible  for  this  action,  the 
government  to  maintain  control  over  the 
prices,  import,  distribution  and  consump¬ 
tion. 

How  they  make  “Home-Brew”  in 

Rumania 

Rumanian  prunes  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  certain  sections 
of  Europe  as  growing  competitors  of 
our  California  prunes  in  European  mar¬ 
kets,  according  to  a  report  from  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  Van  Norman,  Bucharest, 
in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Perhaps  the  greatest  use  for 
prunes  to  the  Rumanian  is  in  making 
“Zweeka,”  an  alcoholic  beverage  con¬ 
taining  about  15  per  cent  alcohol.  This 
is  very  much  liked  by  the  Rumanians 
and  takes  the  place  of  whisky  in  that 
country.  The  total  prune  production  of 
Rumania  is  about  350,000  hectolitres. 
Approximately  600  prune  trees  are  culti¬ 
vated  upon  each  hectare  of  land. 

Austrians  Buying  Fuel  in  Preference  to 

Food 

Fuel  for  the  winter  is  a  more  pressing 
demand  upon  the  Austrian  just  now  than 
such  a  luxury  as  condensed  milk,  and 
they  must  use  all  available  money  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  and  wood,  says 
Consul  Carol  H.  Foster,  Vienna,  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Austrian  market  for  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Sales  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  have  fallen  to  practi¬ 
cally  nil,  but  experts  state  that  there  is 
great  likelihood  of  a  lively  market  for 
this  article  later,  as  many  cows  have 
been  slaughtered  this  summer  for  beef, 
with  a  resultant  falling  off  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  production  of  fresh  milk. 

The  Tragedy  of  China’s  Tea  Trade 

The  decline  of  China’s  tea  trade  is 
the  greatest  commercial  calamity  that 
has  befallen  that  country,  and  one  for 
which  there  is  little  justification,  says 
Consul  General  Cunningham,  Shanghai. 
Ceylon  and  India  have  been  wise;  the 
Chinese  have  been  slow.  They  have 
failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
with  the  result  that  their  former  great 
tea  trade  is  passing  to  their  southern 
neighbors.  Green,  black  and  brick  tea  are 
still  being  exported  from  China,  but  in 
pitifully  small  quantities  compared  to 
the  hundred  of  millions  of  pounds  ex¬ 
ported  when  the  Chinese  tea  industry 
was  in  its  prime. 

New  Mexican  Fruit,  Combination  of 

Peach  and  Almond 

A  new  fruit  combining  the  luscious 
taste  of  the  peach  and  the  tang  of  the 
almond  has  just  been  produced  by  Dr. 
Juan  Balme,  plant  wizard  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  horticultural  department,  after 
years  of  experimenting.  Seven  years 
ago,  Dr.  Balme  began  the  work  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  blossom  of  the  peach  with 
the  pollen  of  the  sweet  or  edible  almond, 
says  a  report  just  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  from  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Mexico  City.  Prior  to  this 
he  imported  from  the  United  States 
trees  of  a  fine,  juicy  sweet  freestone 
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Back  to  Nature! 


Nature  put  into  two  foods — the  whole  wheat  berry 
and  milk — practically  everything  needed  for  nor¬ 
mal  human  nutrition.  These  two  great  foods  are 
now  combined  in  a  delicious  new  whole  wheat  loaf 


*\7f 


WARD’S 

HOMESPUN  BREAD 


THE  100%  WHOLE  WHEAT  LOAF 

Nothing  Taken  Away 


“Nothing  Added 


WARD’S  HOMESPUN  BREAD  is  made  from  whole  wheat 
flour  only,  specially  milled  from  the  highest  grade  No.  1 
Northern  Hard  Spring  Wheat.  It  is  a  loaf  supreme  in  food- 
value  and  delicious  in  flavor— a  real  whole  wheat  bread,  not 
just  a  name.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  pure  nourishment. 

HOMESPUN  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  work  by 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  in 


the  effort  to  produce  an  honest,  perfect  and  palatable  loaf 
of  100  per  cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread — an  effort  now  crowned 
by  complete  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  loaf. 

“A  noble  loaf.  ...  A  more  honest  bread  has  never  been  baked. 
This -is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  really  wants 
bread  perfection.”— Alfred  W.  McCann,  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York  Brooklyn  Newark  Chicago  Cleveland 

Boston  Providence  Pittsburgh  Columbus 


“More  like  a  conser¬ 
vatory  than  a  factory,” 
said  one  woman  visitor 
to  the  Beech-Nut  model 
food  plant,  viewing  the 
pure  white  interiors  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  cool  green 
of  potted  ferns.  Then 
she  added,  “Nature’s 
two  favorite  colors — the 
only  two  she  actually  clothes  herself  in.” 

And  Beech -Nut  products  and  processes  are  just  as 
clean  and  wholesome  inwardly  as  they  are  outwardly- 
Plump  tomatoes  fresh  from  the  vine;  carefully  graded 
No.  1  Michigan  and  New  York  State  beans;  genuine 
semolina  of  hard  durum  wheat  for  our  macaroni;  No. 
I  Spanish  and  Virginia  peanuts  —  these  are  some  of  the 
guarantees  of  Beech-Nut  purity  and  flavor. 

In  the  interests  of  the  pure  food  movement,  the 
Beech -Nut  Packing  Company  will  furnish  without 
cost  macaroni  and  peanut  butter  exhibits  to  domestic 
science  teachers,  dietitians  and  others  engaged  in  the 
dissemination  of  pure  food  information. 


Nature’s 
Favorite 
Colors  — 
Green  and 
White 


Beech-Nut 

"Foods  and  Confections  of  Finest  Flavor” 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
Canajoharie  -  -  New  York 


PET  MILK 
is  scientifically  clean 

Sterilized  in  air-tight  containers,  Pet 
Milk  is  pure  cows’  milk  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sterile — scientifically  clean.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  removed  except  water.  Pet  contains 
no  added  sugar.  In  fact,  nothing  is 
added.  Uniformly  rich  and  wholesome. 
Pet  satisfies  perfectly  every  need  for 
milk  and  cream. 

THE  HELVETIA  COMPANY 

(Originators  of  Evaporated  Milk) 

General  Offices,  St.  Louis 

Milk  at  its  Best 
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peach  and  of  the  fine  paper-shell  almond 
grown  in  California.  What  Dr.  Baime 
has  done  is  to  eliminate  the  useless 
bitter  kernel  of  the  peach  and  substi¬ 
tute  in  its  place  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  The  new  seed  looks  like 
the  edible  almond,  and>  while  a  little 
thicker  than  that  on  its  maternal  an¬ 
cestor,  the  shell  has  the  fibre  of  the 
almond  shell  and  the  kernel  is  of  the 
size,  consistency  and  taste  of  the  edible 
almond.  The  flesh  or  the  new  fruit  is 
sweet  and  juicy  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  think  it  superior  in  delicacy  or 
flavor  to  its  paternal  ancestor,  the 
peach.  The  new  fruit  is  called  the 
Peachmond. 

A  111'ericau  Lard  Being  Boycotted  in 

Switzerland 

American  lard  in  Switzerland  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  losing  battle  according  to  a  report 
received  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  Consul  A.  B.  Lane,  Berne, 
Switzerland.  Two  of  the  largest  con¬ 
cerns  in  Switzerland  which  manufac¬ 
ture  vegetable  cooking  fats  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  French  and  Dutch  capital 
who,  nevertheless,  advertise  their  prod¬ 
ucts  as  “genuine  Swiss.”  The  Swiss 
are  urged  by  these  concerns  to  “expel 
the  American  lard  from  our  kitchens”  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  “our  watches, 
needlework,  letc.,  are  ,not  'bought  in 
America  at  present.”  These  foreign 
capitalists  it  is  said  have  also  prevailed 
upon  the  Swiss  grocers'  associations  to 
request  the  American  exporters  under 
threat  of  a  boycott  to  discontinue  hold¬ 
ing  stocks  of  American  lard  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  Swiss  and  the  American  gov¬ 
ernments  are  powerless  to  act  in  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

Strict  Supervision  of  Australian  Jain 

Exp  orts 

Australian  fruitgrowers  are  deeply 
concerned  regarding  the  future  of  their 
industry  owing  to  the  serious  falling-off 
of  the  exportation  of  Australian  canned 
fruits  and  jam  during  the  past  three 
years,  says  Consul  General  Thomas  Sam¬ 
mons.  From  eight  million  dollars  a  year, 
Australia’s  canned  fruit  export  has 
dropped  to  about  a  fifth  of  that  figure. 
To  raise  the  standard  of  Australian 
fruits  for  export  and  to  assist  growers, 
the  government  has  inaugurated  a  thor¬ 
ough  inspection  service,  where  all  the 
canning,  grading,  labelling,  and  packing 
is  now  carried  on  under  expert  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  exportation  of  canned  fruits  is 
prohibited  unless  they  are  prepared  and 
graded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs 
department. 

Aut  Prices  High  In  Italy 

Italy’s  1922  almond  crop  has  proven  to 
be  an  excellent  one  and  will  probab'y 
reach  about  15,000,000  kilos,  says  Consul 
E.  I.  Natuan,  Palermo.  Filberts  ai-e  a 
disappointment,  owing  to  heavy  frosts 
and  winds  during  the  flowering  season, 
and  will  not  exceed  6,000,000  kilos.  Two 
million  kilos  of  last  year’s  filberts  are 
still  on  hand,  and  not  more  than  500,000 
kilos  of  almonds;  33,600  kilos  of  pista¬ 
chios  are  expected.  Prices  of  almonds 
will  remain  high  for  some  time,  due  to 
the  heavy  commitments  of  some  of  the 
largest  exporters  in  Sicily,  who  specu¬ 
lated  on  old  stocks.  Owing  to  the  small 
carryover  these  commitments  will  have 
to  be  met  from  the  new  crop. 

Fighting  the  II.  C.  of  L.  for  Fifty  Years 

Celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the 
St.  Gall’  Consumers’  Association  has  just 
given  a  huge  banquet  to  its  9,901  share¬ 
holders  and  employees  at  St.  Gall,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  where  a  report  of  its  life  and 
struggle  for  half  a  century  was  read. 


Organized  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  public  principally  with  food¬ 
stuffs  and  the  necessities  of  life  at  a 
minimum  price,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  middle  man,  this  association  is 
but  one  of  many  such  successful  societies 
in  Switzerland,  says  Consul  Willrich,  S't. 
Gall.  The  association  had  two  splendid 
buildings  in  St.  Gall  and  branch  estab¬ 
lishments  at  other  places  in  that  and 
other  Swiss  cities.  It  is  growing  from 
year  to  year,  and  keeps  down  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Swiss  Cider  Presses  Working  Nights 
Enormous  fruit  crops  this  year  in 
Switzerland  threaten  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  old  methods  of  handling 


Europe  is  fully  a  generation  behind 
the  United  States  in  the  use  of  canned 
vegetables.  This  fact  is  accounted  for 
largely  through  fixed  dietary  habits  and 
an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tinned  foods  which  existed 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  ’Whi3« 
this  prejudice  has  been  considerably 
worn  down  through  the  xvide  war-time 
distribution  of  canned  milk  and  meats, 
dietary  habit  still  prescribes  either 
fresh  vegetables  or  none  at  all,  says 
Special  Agent  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  in  a  re¬ 
port  from  Berlin.  Unless  these  peoples 
can  be  taught  to  cultivate  a  liking  for 
new  foods  neither  poverty  nor  food 
scarcity  will  provide  a  sufficient  stimu¬ 
lus  for  their  introduction. 

Certain  vegetables,  such  as  corn  on 
the  cob  and  sweet  potatoes,  which  are 
popular  in  the  United  States  are  wholly 
unappreciated  in  Europe.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  advertise  the  merits  of 
a  preserved  vegetable  among  a  people 
which  dislikes  it  in  its  raw  state,  and 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  undertake  a  pioneer  effort  to 
introduce  canned  corn  in  northern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Even  in  Italy  and  Yugoslavia, 
where  corn  is  produced  on  a  rather 
broad  scale,  the  grain  is  ground  into 
meal  and  is  so  eaten  by  the  native  pop¬ 
ulation. 

S'pain,  Italy,  and  France  all  go  in  for 
raising  early  spring  peas,  and  the  small 
tender  green  peas  packed  in  France 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence.  Italy,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  shipping  raw  peas  across  the  bor¬ 
der  to  be  packed  in  French  factories,  is 
now  undertaking  to  compete  with  France 
in  the  canned-pea  business.  Roughly 
speaking,  there  is  without  a  doubt  a  big 
potential  market  for  the  best-quality 
peas  such  as  are  now  being  packed  in 
France  and  Italy.  Lima  beans  are  free¬ 
ly  raised  in  Europe,  but  the  chances  for 
building  up  a  trade  in  canned  stock  is 
not  good  unless  there  is  strict  grading 
and  the  delicate  green  youn  beans  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  hard  mature  stock.  The 
observations  made  on  green  peas  and 
lima  beans  hold  true  for  string  beans. 
The  European  consumer  has  no  use  for 
overgrown  string  beans.  The  Italians 
are  making  quite  a  success  of  earning 
string  beans  grown  on  the  volcanic  soil 
around  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and 
this  success  pivots  on  the  fact  that 
great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting 
young,  tender,  and  delicate  stock  for 
processing. 


and  disposing  of  fruit,  says  a  report 
from  Consul  Willrich.  The  markets  in 
the  different  cities  are  flooded  beyond 
precedent  with  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
and  prunes.  The  orchardists  do  not  know 
how  to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  their 
harvest.  Owing  to  peculiar  conditions 
existing-  on  the  continent  Switzerland 
is  not  able  to  export  fruit  in  quantities, 
and  the  cider  presses  are  working  day 
and  night  to  absorb  some  of  the  supply. 
In  view  of  the  present  circumstances, 
new  methods  must  be  found  and  adopt¬ 
ed  to  prevent  in  subsequent  years  the 
great  waste  and  loss  to  the  S'wiss  fruit 
growers  which  will  be  unavoidable  this 
year. 


Pork  mill  Beans  Have  a  Wide  Appeal 

American  pork  and  beans,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  allied  countries 
during  the  war(  found  ready  apprecia¬ 
tion;  in  other  words,  there  was  a 
groundwork  of  popular  habit  to  build 
upon.  With  the  exception  of  the  British, 
Dutch,  Grmans  and  Scandinavians',  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  perforce  more  vegetarian 
in  habit  than  Americans.  They  cannot 
afford  meat.  These  great  populations, 
living-  precariously  on  a  narrow  margin 
of  subsistence,  are  accustomed  to  eke 
out  their  vegetable  diet  with  a  bit  of 
nub  of  the  thick  vegetable  soup  which 
cheese  or  fat  pork,  this  forming  the 
is  the  dietary  mainstay  of  countless  Eu¬ 
ropean  households.  A  combination  of 
pork  and  beans  finds  popular  response 
in  dietary  habit,  and  this  trade  ought  to 
be  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  expansion. 

White  asparagus  tips  as  put  up  by 
American  canners  occupy  a  position  of 
undisputed  superiority  and  sell  readily 
as  a  luxury  article  in  the  principle 
European  markets,  particularly  London. 
This  is  one  item  in  the  canned-vegeta- 
ble  trade  in  which  American  exports  are 
limited  by  lack  of  productivity  rather 
than  by  lack  of  foreign  markets.  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  tomatoes  sell  fairly  well  in 
western  and  northern  Europe,  being  used 
principally  as  a  stock  for  sauces  and 
other  condiments,  but  Europeans  com¬ 
plain  that  a  can  of  American  tomatoes 
contains  overmuch  water,  and  the  stock 
undoubtedly  suffers  in  comparison  with 
the  firmer  and  meatier  Italian  plum  to¬ 
mato,  which  gets  to  the  customer  In  its 
original  shape  rather  than  in  a  pulpy 
mass. 

Suggestions  as  to  Pioneer  Work 

Even  the  most  important  of  American 
individual  canners  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  expend  the  necessary  time 
and  funds  required  for  any  notable  ex¬ 
pansion  in  European  trade.  This  could 
be  done  effectively  only  through  cooper¬ 
ative  effort;  that  is,  by  forming  canners’ 
export  sales  associations  with  authority 
to  establish  agencies  abroad.  Introduc¬ 
tory  methods  naturally  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  first  with  the  fashionable-hotel 
trade,  then  with  advertising,  along  with 
the  stocking  of  the  big  chain  grocery 
stores.  England  and  northern  Europe 
are  the  best  fields  for  pioneer  work; 
Spain  is  a  thin  ma.rket  at  best  for  im¬ 
ported  food  products,  and  France  and 
Italy  are  competitors  in,  rather  than 
customers  of  canned  vegetables. 


Pork  and  Beans  Are  Popular  in  Europe 

Europe,  However,  is  Generation  Behind  United  States  in  Use  of 

Canned  Vegetables 
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The  “ATLAS”  Label 

Protects  You 


It  Has  Stood  for  Highest  Quality  and 
Uniformity  for  Over  Half  a  Century 


“Atlas”  Certified 
Food  Colors 
“Atlas”  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Colors 


“Atlas”  Carmine 
No.  40 

“Atlas”  Genuine 
Fruit  Extracts 


“Atlas”  Pure 
Vanilla  Ex¬ 
tracts,  Emul¬ 
sions,  Etc. 


Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  and  Samples  Submitted 

First  Producers 
of  Certified  Colors 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


'The  Wholesome  Spread  for  Bread' 


1922  NUCOA  SALES 

Dealers  handling  NUCOA  ex¬ 
clusively  are  enjoying  a  good 
business.  We  are  honest  when 
we  say  there  is  no  substitute 
for  NUCOA. 

Exercise  the  same  care  in  stock¬ 
ing  margarine  you  do  creamery 
butter.  NUCOA  is  the  an¬ 
swer. 

THE  NUCOA 
BUTTER  COMPANY 

NUCOA  BUILDING 
23rd  St.  at  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Do  you  choose  her  oatmeal 
as  carefully  as  her  milk? 


Y 


OU  wouldn’t  think  of  giving  your  baby  “any 
old  milk.” 


But  when  you  say,  "I  want  a  package  of 'oats,’  ” 
aren’t  you  forgetting  that  there  is  also  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  oats? 


Specify  H-O  (Hornby’s  Oats),  the  only  oats  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  the  food-needs  of  children  by 
steam-cooking  and  pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking  in  closed  kettles  under  high  pres¬ 
sure  breaks  down  the  starch  cells  and  dextrinizes  the 
starch,  thus  making  H-O  (Hornby’s  Oats)  digestible 
and  nourishing. 

Pan-toasting  in  the  old-fashioned  way  over  deep 
coal  fires  makes  H-O  golden-brown  in  color  and  gives 
that  delicious  H-O  flavor. 

Every  home  can  afford  H-O.  Health  is  cheap 
at  any  price. 


THE  H  O  CEREAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  AND  AYR.  CANADA 


Also  Makers  of 

FORCE  Whole  Wheat  Flakes  PRESTO  Self-Rising  Flour 


/^HEALTH  UA1  o  A FLAVOR 


H-O  is  packed  in  new  improved  label-wrapped  and  corner-sealed  package 


This  H-O  advertisement  is  appearing  this  month  in  the  following  publica¬ 
tions:  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine,  Sunset,  Scribner’s,  Harper’s,  and  American  Cookery. 
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Association  and  Convention  Calendar 


\merican  Association  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers,  Continental  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank  Building,  'Chicago.  Annual 
meeting-  at  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Nov. 
2S.  Secretary,  George  L.  McKay. 

American  Bakers’  Association,  1135 
Fullerton  ave.,  Chicago.  Business  man¬ 
ager,  H.  E.  Barnard. 

American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  L.  Parsons. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation, 
332  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  Con¬ 
vention  in  November.  Secretary,  T.  M. 
Chivington. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Breta  Luther,  Childrens’  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  26  Front  street,  Brooklyn,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Edward  L.  Vermylen. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn,  208  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting 
early  in  the  year.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cutler. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  53  Park  place,  New  York.  Next 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  November  15, 
16  and  17.  Secretary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 

Association  of  Operative  Millers,  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Next  convention,  June  4  to  9,  1923.  Sec¬ 
retary,  M.  F.  Dillon. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  America,  90  West  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Convention  May,  1923. 
Secretary,  It.  T.  Stokes. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States.  Date  of 
next  convention  to  be  set  in  January. 
Secretary,  Gordon  M.  Day,  Day-Bergwall 
Co.,  Milwuakee,  Wis. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Sec¬ 
retary,  W.  W.  Woods. 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Associaxion, 
64  Water  street,  New  York.  Convention 
in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  22  to  24.  Manager 
Felix  Coste. 


Monthly  Census  of  Canned 
Goods  May  be  Undertaken 

A  monthly  census  of  the  production 
of  canned  goods  is  under  contempla¬ 
tion  in  the  Census  Bureau,  and  rnanu- 
fa ••Hirers  of  those  articles  will  be  asked 
in  the  near  future  to  give  their  ideas 
upon  the  advisability  of  undertaking 
such  work.  A  questionnaire  will  be  sent 
out,  in  which  the  producers  will  be 
asked  whether  they  favor  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  monthly  production  figures; 
whether  the  records  of  producers  are  in 
such  form  that  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  furnish  such  data  without  much  cost 
or  inconvenience,  and  whether  it  is 
believed  that  a  monthly  publication  of 
such  statistics  would  be  of  value  to 
those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Whether  the  work  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  this  time 
depends  entirely  upon  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  industries  involved.  The 
taking  of  such  figures  by  the  Director 
of  the  Census  was  authorized  under  a 
blanket  act  passed  by  Congress  about  a 
year  ago  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  such  inquiry  into 
production,  stocks,  distribution,  etc.,  of 
various  commodities  as  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  conduct  of  his  department. 


National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  155  North  Clark  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Secretary,  N.  Lowenstein. 

National  (sinners’  Association,  1739  H 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the 
week  of  January  22,  1923.  Secretary, 
Frank  E.  Gorrell. 

National  Confectioners’  Association,  11 

West  Washington  street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City,  May  23,  24  and 
25,  1923.  Secretary,  Walter  C.  Hugncs. 

National  Dairy  Council,  910  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Annual 
meeting,  Dec.  7,  Chicago.  Secretary, 

M.  O.  Maughan. 

National  Dairy  Union,  630  Louisiana 
avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary, 
A.  M.  Loomis. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association, 

326  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  simultaneously  with 
conventions  of  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  at  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J„  the  week  of  January  22,  1923.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Paul  Fishback. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Braidwood,  Ill.  Next  meeting, 
une,  1923.  Secretary,  M.  J.  Donna. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 
1731  I  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Annual  convention  in  November.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Charles  W.  Holman. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  112  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia.  Annual  convention,  May 
9  to  11,  1923,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Secretary,  William  W.  Baird. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association. 
326  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Meets 
with  National  Canners’  Association  ax  At¬ 
lantic  City,  January  22,  1923.  Secretary, 
F.  A.  Vickers. 

Rice  Millers’  Association,  609  Maison 
Blanche  Annex,  New  Orleans,  La.  Con¬ 
vention,  May  31,  1923.  Secretary,  F.  B. 
Wise. 


The  bureau  is  now  taking  figures  on 
the  monthly  production  of  shoes  and 
on  stocks  of  hides,  skins  and  leather, 
also  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  refined, 
and  about  a  dozen  other  commodities 
are  now  under  consideration.  It  is  believ¬ 
ed  in  the  department  that  the  taking  of 
the  figures  of  production  of  canned 
goods  will  be  of  value  to  those  engaged 
in  the  industry,  but  the  work  will  not 
be  undertaken  unless  the  sentiment  is 
practically  unanimously  in  favor  ot  it. 


Bumper  American  Pea  Pack  for 
Export 

All  existing  records  have  been  broken 
by  the  1922  American  pea  pack,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  just  furnished  by  the 
National  Canners’  Assn.  A  total  pack 
of  13,042,000  cases  of  peas  was  put  up 
by  American  canner  during  the  season 
just  closed,  practically  double  the  pre¬ 
war  average.  With  the  failure  of  the 
French  pea  crops  and  a  pack  of  petits 
pois  far  below  normal,  there  is  every 
indication  that  foreign  markets  will 
absorb  a  big  percentage  of  the  large 
American  pack,  especially  of  the  fancy 
grades. 


Attacks  Guarantee 
Against  Decline 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Issues 
Complaint  Against  Michigan 
Wholesale  Grocers 


In  a  formal  complaint  against  the 
Michigan  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charges  the  association  with  coercing 
manufacturers  from  whom  its  members 
purchase  commodities,  into  guaranteeing 
their  prices  against  decline.  The  com¬ 
plaint  outlines  that  the  names  of  all 
manufacturers,  who  guarantee  against 
decline  in  sales  to  members  and  others 
which  come  to  the  notice  of  members  re 
reported  to  the  association,  which  com¬ 
piles  a  list.  This  list  is  forwarded  to 
all  members  of  the  association  for  their 
information  in  making  purchases.  The 
complaint  also  charges  that  this  list  is 
exchanged  with  other  similar  associa¬ 
tions. 

“The  association,”  the  complaint 
charges,  “by  means  of  letters,  personal 
interviews  and  in  other  ways  urges,  and 
seeks  by  intimidation,  to  coerce  various 
manufacturers  who  do  not  so  guarantee 
against  decline,  into  adopting  said  prac¬ 
tice  and  notifies  the  members  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  in  that  behalf,  urging  the  members 
to  co-operate  with  the  association  in  that 
regard  by  individually  bringing  similar 
pressure  to  bear  upon  said  manufac¬ 
turers.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  members 
bring  similar  pres’sure  to  bear  upon  the 
manufacturers  to  cause  them  to  adopt 
this  practice  and  that  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  these  coercive  efforts  is-reported 
by  the  association  to  the  members  and 
by  members  to  the  association.  The 
names  of  manufacturei  s  who  adopt  this 
practice  of  guaranteeing  against  decline 
are  added  to  the  list  of  names  of 
guaranteeing  manufacturers  and  in 
making  current  purchases  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  in  which  they  deal  the  members 
use  the  lists  and  information  received. 


Million  Tons  of  Tomatoes 
Preserved  This  Year 

More  than  1,000,000  tons  of  tomatoes 
will  be  canned  or  will  enter  into  such 
products  as  catsup,  pork  and  beans,  etc., 
this  year,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  department’s  figure  for 
1922,  1,001,010  tons,  is  132  per  cent  more 
than  last  year’s  consumption,-  432,756 
tons.  Reports  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicates  that  9,335,000  cases 
of  No.  3  cans  will  be  packed  this  year 
compared  with  5,050,000  cases  in  1921. 
Tn  production,  Indiana  leads  with  271, 
534  tons  of  tomatoes,  followed  by  Cal¬ 
ifornia  with  173,786  tons,  Maryland  with 
111,510  tons  and  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Delaware  and  Utah  with 
less  than  100,000  tons  each. 


F.  M  .  Delaney  Appointed  .Sales  Manager 
of  Itunkel  Bros. 

F.  W.  Delaney,  recently  New  York  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  Runkel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
chocolate  and  cocoa  manufacturer.  Mr. 
Delaney  was  at  one  time  with  Cudahy 
&  Company,  Chicago,  as  sales  manager  of 
their  canned  foods  department. 
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Plum  Pudding 


A  Seasonable  Suggestion 


Made  in  the  spotless  Libby 
Kitchens,  this  old  English  recipe  has 
become  a  favorite  on  American 
tables.  Like  all  the  other  Libby 
Products  it  is  unequalled  in  whole¬ 
someness,  purity  and  flavor.  It  can 
be  obtained  in  sizes  suitable  for  in¬ 
dividual  or  family  servings. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago 


Aroco  Brand  Raw 
Oysters 

Grown  on  certified  beds  in  Northern  waters,  opened  and 
packed  under  sanitary  conditions,  sealed  in  sanitary  enam¬ 
eled  individual  consumer  cans.  Each  package  bears  our 
name  guaranteeing  that  solids  and  food  values  are  con¬ 
served  and  adulteration  prevented. 

THE  ANDREW  RADEL  OYSTER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


31  NORTH  STATE  ST.  ESTABLISHED  1893  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

COMMERCIAL  -  FOOD  -  MILLING  -  BAKING  -  MEDICAL  ANALYSES 

X-RAY  LABORATORY— IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  Applied  to  Manufacturing  Processes,  Patent  Matters, 

Legal  Affairs  and  Industrial  Problems 

Flour,  Grain,  Feeds  and  All  Kinds  of  Food  Analyzed  for  Purity,  Quality, 

Composition  and  Preparation 

WATER  AND  MILK  ANALYZED - SANITARY  PROBLEMS  STUDIED  AND  CORRECTED 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINE  ANALYZED  FOR  STRENGTH,  PURITY  AND  COMPOSITION 
DISINFECTANTS  AND  GERMICIDES  EXAMINED  FOR  STRENGTH 
EXPERT  STAFF  OF  CONSULTANTS - COURT  AND  EXPERT  SERVICE 

TO  GUARD  YOUR  HEALTH  USE  OUR  ANNUAL  “KEEP  WELL  SERVICE ” 


Nut  margarin 

The  Health  Margarin 

T)  URITY  NUT  is  made  from  purest 
vegetable  oils,  sweet,  pasteurized 
milk  and  a  dash,  of  salt. 

Not  only  does  its  economy  warrant  use 
without  stint;  PURITY  NUT  is  so 
wholesome  and  nutritious  that  it  is  a 
vim-  and  health-food  of  exceptional 
value. 


NUT 
OLEOMARGARINE 

k  FACTOR*  NO  I  DISTRICT  II  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ) 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Columbus  Ohio 

Makers  of  COLUMBUS  Margarin 
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New  Fig  Products  Being  In¬ 
troduced  by  Growers 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  fig  industry,  a  nationally  advertised 
list  of  fig  products  has  entered  the 
American  market  and  is  in  the  process 
of  being  distributed  to  the  dealers  of 
the  United  States.  This  distinction  goes 
to  Fresno,  California,  as  the  center  of 
the  American  fig  business,  with  ithe 
completion  of  plans  by  the  California 
Peach  &  Fig  Growers  to  extend  their 
campaign  of  advertising  to  include  fig- 
products  as  well  as  Blue  Ribbon  ■  dried 
peaches.  Linked  up  in  a  comprehensive 
national  campaign  of  advertising  with 
Blue  Ribbon  dried  peaches.  Blue  Ribbon 
dried  figs,  fig  meat,  Fig  Brownies  and 
Purple  Ribbon  fig  products  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country,  marking  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  fruit  in  some  towns.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  association  officials  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  new  products  is  attested 
to  by  the  number  of  requests  for  new 
recipes  and  other  literature. 

The  1922  advertising  campaign  of  the 
California  Peach  &  Fig  growers  is  found 
ed  upon  the  healthful  qualities  of  dried 
peach  and  fig  products.  The  key  slogan  is 
“Keep  Your  System  Regulated”  and  the 
general  advertising  tone  carries  the  mes- 
sag  of  health  and  vigor  to  the  consumer. 

The  association  is  utilizing  the  col¬ 
umns  of  five  of  the  leading  women’s 
magazines  and  starting  in  October  will 
carry  on  the  campaign  for  six  months. 
These  continuous  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  will  reach  over  fifteen  million 
readers  and  will  offer  recipe  books  and 
other  literature  to  the  housewives. 

What  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  this  year’s  activi¬ 
ties  is  the  department  engaged  in  co¬ 
operation  with-  retail  dealers  for  a  tie- 
up  with  national  advertising.  A  complete 
window  trim  has  been  designed  and  is 
being  distributed  free  which  harmon¬ 
izes  with  association  advertisements. 
The  products  being  stressed  this  year 
in  addition  to  dried  peaches  are  Blue 
Ribbon  bulk  figs  for  stewing,  Fig  Brown¬ 
ies  in  bulk  and  packages.  Blue  Ribbon 
fig  meat,  a  new  product  designed  for 
economy  in  cooking,  Blue  Ribbon  fig 
pie,  and  Purple  Ribbon  fig  products  in 
tin  and  glass. 

Potato  Flour  Output  of  Germany 
Drops 

Germany’s  potato  crop,  two-thirds  of 
which,  prior  to  the  war,  was  used  as 
stock  food  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,,  starch  and  potato  flour,  has 
suffered  a  more  severe  injury  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war  than  has  any  other  of 
the  major  agricultural  crops,  says  a  re¬ 
cent  report  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

“The  reduction  in  the  potato  yield,” 
says  the  report,  “has  broken  down  pros¬ 
perous  industrial  enterprises  as  well  as 
seriously  affecting  the  internal  food 
situation.”  The  potato-flour  and  potato 
starch  industries  have  been  reduced  to 
10  per  cent  of  their  former  output  and 
the  alcohol  industry  is  forced  to  import 
corn  at  high  prices,  instead  of,  as  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  producing  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  alcohol  from  potatoes.  Of 
this  corn  the  United  States,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  supplies  about  as  much  as  all 
other  countries  combined. 

Today,  the  bulk  of  the  German  potato 
crop  is  being  consumed  as  human  food. 
The  substitution  of  potatoes  for  bread 


is  said  to  be  increasing  and  while  much 
foreign  corn  is  being  imported  by  the 
alcohol  industry,  the  increased  household 
consumption  of  potatoes  tends  to  cut 
down  purchases  of  foreign  bread  grains. 
The  coming  potato  crop  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  show  an  increase  of  at  least 
4,000,000  tons  over  the  crop  of  last  year, 
but  the  bulk  of  this  increase  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  absorbed  by  the  increase  in 
household  consumption. 

Before  the  war  there  were  about  6,000 
distilleries  in  operation  using  about  2,- 
500,000  tons  of  potatoes  annually.  The 
loss  by  Germany  of  the  Posen  district  to 
Poland  meant  a  decrease  of  the  potato- 
alcohol  capacity  of  about  25  per  cent. 
Since  the  war  with  the  thought  of  human 
and  animal  food  supply  uppermost,  the 
Government  has  limited  the  price  which 
the  alcohol  manufacturers  may  pay  for 
potatoes  in  order  to  conserve  the  supply 
for  food. 

The  once  flourishing  potato  flour  in¬ 
dustry  has  declined  to  negligible  pro¬ 
portions.  The  industry,  which  was 
started  in  1903  with  three  driers  in  op¬ 
eration,  in  1910  reporter  327  factories 
consuming  400,000  tons  of  potatoes  an¬ 
nually  and  producing  100,000  tons  of 
product  and  in  1917,  the  high  point  of 
the  industry’s  growth,  there  were  870 
drying  factories  in  operation.  In  1919, 
the  potato  flour  industry  reported  only 
677  dryers  in  running  order  using  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  potatoes  and  producing  250,- 
000  tons  of  dried  product.  In  1920,  the 
potato  shortage  and  the  high  cost  of 
coal  completely  demoralized  the  indus¬ 
try  and  most  of  the  plants  were  closed. 
Last  year  the  dryers  were  practically  all 
idle  and  the  Government  is  still  discour¬ 
aging  the  manufacture  of  potato  flour, 
which  at  present  coal  and  potato  prices 
costs  more  than  wheat  or  rye  flour. 

Prior  to  the  war,  there  were  350  fac¬ 
tories  in  Germany  manufacturing  po¬ 
tato  starch,  consuming  about  1,500,000 
tons  of  potatoes  and  turning  out  about 
300,000  tons  of  starch  and  starch  deriva¬ 
tives,  such  as  sirup,  starch  sugar,  and 
dextrine.  This  industry  has  been  placed 
under  Government  supervision,  but  de¬ 
spite  this  effort  to  conserve  an  essential 
food,  it  has  declined  so  that  last  year 
the  factories  were  running  at  only  10 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Starch  exports  and 
derivatives  in  the  last  peace  year  were 
62,000  tons,  while  from  May,  1921,  to 
May,  1922,  only  203  tons  of  potato  starch 
were  exported. 


Armour  &  Company  Retain  Un¬ 
related  Lines  Until  May 

The  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
Armour  &  Company  be  given  until  May  1. 
1923,  to  sell  its  unrelated  lines  in  the 
grocery  trade  was  recently  sustained  by 
Justice  Bailey,  when  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  made  an  effort 
to  have  the  order  rescinded.  Counsel 
for  the  association  insisted  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand. 
The  attorney  for  Armour  &  Company, 
Conrad  Syrne,  stated  the  company  had 
made  efforts  in  good  faith  to  dispose  of 
its  unrelated  lines.  As  evidence,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  volume  of  its  gro¬ 
cery  operations  had  decreased  from 
$10,000,000  annually  to  less  than  $5,000,- 
000.  While  some  canned  goods  had  been 
purchased  in  the  market,  he  said,  it  had 
been  done  to  keep  the  business  going,  so 
that  the  plants  might  be  sold  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  next  spring. 


Germany  Suffers  Loss  of  Export 
Trade  in  Sugar 

Germany  will  never  again  be  able  to 
export  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  as  it  did 
before  the  war,  according  to  a  report  re¬ 
cently  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commrce  on  the  German  sugar  industry. 
“Perhaps  10  years  from  now  it  may  have 
a  surplus  of  500,000  tons,”  says  the  re¬ 
port,  “but  for  the  immediate  future  it 
will  have  all  it  can  do  to  suppy  domestic 
needs.  This  last  year  it  was  unable  to 
do  even  that;  imports  of  150,000  tons 
were  necessary  to  cover  absolute  require¬ 
ments.” 

Germany  attained  a  prewar  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  2,700,000  tons  of  beet 
sugar,  whwicwh  meant  a  surplus  for  ex¬ 
port  of  approximately  1,000,000  tons.  Ac¬ 
tually,  Germany  exported  1,110,073  tons 
in  1913.  For  the  past  seven  years  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  ex¬ 
port  trade.  This  loss  of  a  trade  in  1,- 
000,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  sugar  trade.  Ger¬ 
many  is  estimated  to  have  lost  by  ces¬ 
sion  of  territory  through  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  more  than  700,000  tons  of  her 
capacity.  In  the  territory  ceded  to  Po¬ 
land  alone,  Germany  is  stated  to  have 
lost  296.400  acres  of  beet-sugar  land  and 
upward  of  30  factories. 

In  addition  to  her  loss  of  territory,  last 
year’s  drought  caused  a  short  crop  of 
beets  and  as  a  further  check  to  produc¬ 
tion  there  are  labor  difficulties  and  soil 
deterioration.  The  labor  difficulties  are 
largely  the  result  of  high  wages  paid 
industrial  labor,  which  have  bred  discon¬ 
tent  and  restlessness  among  German 
farm  hands. 


To  Protest  Against  Decision  in 
Alcohol  Case 

Protest  against  the  25  per  cent  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  which  is  called  for  in  the 
new  Treasury  decision  3398,  governing 
users  of  non-beverage  alcohol,  is  being 
urged  upon  members  by  the  Flavoring 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association.  The 
most  important  feature  of  this  decision, 
says  the  association,  is  the  drastic  clause 
relating  to  the  new  bond  which  must  be 
filed  by  the  permittee.  If  any  material 
false  statement  is  made  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  permit  or  the  permittee  does  not 
fully  and  faithfully  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  permit  and  all  the  laws  of 
the  United  S’tates  “now  or  hereafter  an- 
acted,”  and  “regulations”  issued  as  now 
existing”  or  as  may  “hereafter  be  amend¬ 
ed,”  pertaining  to  intoxicating  liquors, 
he  shall  pay  “as  liquidated  damages  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  penal 
sum”  of  the  bond. 

The  association  points  out  that  the 
business  man  who  uses  non-beverage  al¬ 
cohol  is  known  in  his  community  and  his 
qualifications  and  reputation  can  be  as¬ 
certained  before  perm't  is  granted.  He 
has  some  financial  standing  and  credit 
and  if  he  does  anything  illegal  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  knows  where  to  find  him.  His 
permit  may  be  revoked  by  a  very  simple 
and  quick  process.  If  ’  e  owes  any  taxes, 
they  may  be  collected  by  distraint  or 
other  summary  process  instituted  by  the 
Government.  If  he  has  committed  an 
offense  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  the 
regular  way.  This  decision^  however, 
permits  collection  by  the  Government  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  bond  for  any  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  law  whether  done  innocently 
or  intentionally,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
process  of  law. 
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Condensed  Milk  Exports  Large 

Figures  for  Fiscal  Year  of  1922  Show  Heavy  Shipments 

Total  $31,000,000 


The  American  cow  must  still  use  the 
multiplication  table  when  she  attempts 
to  compare  her  activities  abroad  with 
those  of  pre-war  years.  While  of  course 
it  was  to  be  expected,  says  the  Trade 
Record  of  The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  that  the  cows  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world  would  gradually  re¬ 
turn  to  their  pre-war  habits  and  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  built  up  during  the  war  would 
yield  to  domestic  pressure,  it  is  a  fact 
that  our  exports  of  condensed  milk  in 
the  fiscal  year  1922  was  in  quantity  18 
times  as  much  as  in  the  year  preceding 
the  war.  Curiously,  the  total  amount 
exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1922,  was  also 
more  than  in  the  year  1921  but  of  course 
■much  less  than  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  war  itself  in  which  milk  from  the 
United  States  went  for  use  of  the  armies 
and  otherwise  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
also  to  certain  other  countries  which 
had  formerly  drawn  their  supplies  trom 
Europe. 

The  surprising  feature  of  the  1922  ex¬ 
ports  is  their  big  total  as  compared  with 
pre-war  times  and  the  very  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  which  extended  to  not  only 
every  grand  division  but  in  fact  to  wver 
100  countries  and  colonies.  The  official 
:record  of  exports  of  condensed  milk  for 
:the  calendar  year  1920,  the  latest  for 
-which  details  are  available,  show  ex¬ 
ports  of  condensed  milk  in  its  various 
forms,  “condensed  sweetened,”  “evapor¬ 
ated  unsweetened,”  and  “dried  and  pow¬ 
dered.”  Until  recently  the  class  knuwn 
as  “condensed  sweetened”  held  the  lead 
in  exports,  but  in  very  recent  years  the 
“evaporated  unsweetened”  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  “condensed  sweetened,”  while 
the  third  group  “dried  and  powdered”  is 
■comparatively  new  in  the  governmental 
records  of  exports.  Of  the  single  group, 
“condensed  sweetened,”  the  exports  in 
1920  were  distributed  to  23  European 
countries.  Thirty-five  American  coun¬ 
tries,  20  in  Asia  and  Oceania  and  nearly 
a  score  of  countries  and  colonies  in 
Africa,  while  numerous  small  islands  and 
colonies  are  also  included  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  grouping  of  “Other  British  East  In¬ 
dies,”  “Other  British  West  Indies,” 
“French  Oceania,”  and  “Other  British 
Oceania.”  so  that  the  number  of  political 
units  to  which  the  products  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cow  are  now  distributed  is  consider¬ 
ably  over  100. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  product  for  foreign  maraets, 
condensed  milk  in  its  various  forms, 
originates  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  including  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  quantities  of  condensed  milk  dis¬ 
tributed  even  in  the  fiscal  year  1922, 
when  the  foreign  demand  was  of  course 
far  less  than  during  the  war,  was  to 
Germany  56,000,000  pounds,  to  United 
Kingdom  59,000,000,  to  France  19,000,000, 
to  Poland  13.000,000,  to  Cuba  26,000,000, 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  .10,000,000,  to 
China  5.000,000,  and  to  Japan  10,000,000 
pounds.  The  prospective  permanence  of 
this  new  field  for  our  domestic  products 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  milk  now  exported  to  Asia  alone  is 


more  than  that  sent  to  all  the  foreign 
world  in  the  year  preceding  the  war. 

The  total  value  of  condensed  milk  in  its 
various  forms  exported  from  the  United 
States  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  date  is,  in  round  terms,  $388,000,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1922  alone  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  was,  despite  the  fall 
off  in  prices,  $31,000,000,  against  an  aver¬ 
age  of  but  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000 
per  annum  prior  to  the  war. 


Recent  Patents 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Copies  thereof  may 
be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Continental 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  or¬ 
dering. 

1,426,385.  Apparatus  for  drying  and 
sterilizing  cereals.  Anton  Huhn,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

1,426,559.  Preserved  eggs  and  process 
therefor.  Albert  K.  Epstein,  Chicago. 

1,426,756.  Puffed  food  product  and 
process  of  producing  the  same.  Nathan 
Mininberg,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  assignor 
to  Bran  Products  Company,  same  place. 

1,427,000.  Peanut-blanching  roller  and 
method.  Alexander  Lewinski,  Chicago. 

1.427.269.  Lyeing  section  of  peeling 

machines.  Samuel  J,  Dunkley,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  assignouto  Dunkley  Company, 
same  place.  , 

1.427.270.  Peeling  apparatus  and  pro¬ 
cess.  Samuel  J.  Dunkley,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  assignor  to  Dunkley  Company, 
same  place. 

1,427.438.  Art  of  prepared  meats.  Emil 
O.  Brickman,  Chicago,  assignor  to  Illi¬ 
nois  Meat  Company. 

1.427.902.  Grape  juice.  Grace  L.  John¬ 
ston,  Brooklyn. 

1.427.903.  Grape-juice  product.  Grace 

L.  Johnston,  Brooklyn. 

1,428,602.  Process  for  treating  cheese. 
Philip  Malekow,  Chicago,  assignor  to  Ba¬ 
ker  Food  Products  Company,  same  place. 

1,428,628.  Prepared  flour.  William  P. 

M.  Grelck,  S't.  Paul,  Minn. 

1,428,820  Process  for  the  extraction  of 
proteids  and  lactose  from  whey.  David 
Thomson,  London,  England. 

1,428,872.  Candy-dipping  device.  Isaac 
Anderson,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1,429,504.  Method  of  blending  wheaten. 
Chastian  G.  Harrel,  Liberty,  Mo.,  assignor 
to  Campbell  Baking  Company,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

1,429,526.  Method  of  determining  con¬ 
dition  of  dough  for  bakery  products  dur¬ 
ing  fermentation  process.  Curtis  J.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  assignor  to 
Campbell  Baking  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

1,429,573.  Shortening  agent.  Carleton 
Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1,429,679.  Process  for  treating  fruit 
juices.  John  G.  F.  Hieber,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

1,429,834.  Process  of  making  juices, 
jellies  and  jams,  from  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ot¬ 
to  Bielmann,  Magdeburg,  Germany. 


1,430,312.  Desiccated  buttermilk.  Irv¬ 
ing  S.  Merrell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Merrell-Soule  Company,  same  place. 

1,430,342.  Machine  for  cutting  brick 
ice-cream.  William  C.  Walsh,  Cmcago. 

1,430,403.  Process  and  apparatus  for 
acting  upon  milk.  Frederick  A.  Plum¬ 
mer  Minneapolis.  Ind. 

1,430,572.  Ice-cream  freezer.  Albert  T. 
Light,  New  York. 

1,430,616.  Apparatus  for  treatment  of 
dough.  Adolph  Benz,  Jr.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

1.430.670.  Food  product.  John  H.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Sr.,  and  John  H.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Ra- 

cine>  Wm. 

1,431,156.  Composition  of  matter  for 
increasing  growth  of  yeast  when  mixed 
with  dough.  William  A.  Geere,  Herne 
Hill,  London,  and  Ernest  W.  Geere,  Upper 
Norwood,  London,  England. 

1,431,227.  Sausage  linking  and  hang¬ 
ing  machine.  Otto  C.  L.  Hirsch,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Sausage  Linking 
Machine  Corporation,  Chicago. 

1,431,448.  Production  of  yeast  food. 
Alfred  H.  Gallagher,  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  as¬ 
signor  to  National  Retarder  Company, 
Chicago. 

1,431,519.  Process  for  the  extraction 
of  cocoanut-butter.  Eustache  E.  R. 
Gaudart,  Paris,  France. 

1,431,525.  Manufacture  of  leavened 
bread.  Charles  Hoffman,  Tuckahoe; 
Harry  D.  Grigsby,  Brooklyn,  and  Nathan 
M.  Cregor,  New  York,  assignors  to  Ward 
Baking  Company,  New  York. 

1,431,938.  Pulverulent  shortening 
agent  and  process  of  making  same. 
Henry  V.  Dunham,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y„ 
assignor  to  Dry  Oil  Products,  Limited, 
London,  England. 

1,432,057.  Dry  shortening  agent  and 
process  of  making  same.  Henry  V.  Dun- 
ham>  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Dry  Oil  Products,  Limited,  London, 
England. 

1,432,358.  Dough-mixer.  Dmytro  Pod- 
hajny,  Algoma,  W.  Va. 

1.432.632.  Milk  food  product  and 
method  of  making  same.  Clarence  S. 
Stevens,  Sheboygan,  and  Carl  A.  Bau¬ 
mann,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  assignors  to  Car¬ 
nation  Milk  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

1.432.633.  Milk  product.  Clarence  S. 
Stevens,  Sheboygan,  and  Carl  A.  Bau¬ 
mann,  Jefferson,  Wis  assignors  to  Car¬ 
nation  Milk  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

1.432.634.  Milk  food  product.  Clarence 
S.  Stevens(  Sheboygan,  and  Carl  A.  Bau¬ 
mann,  Jefferson,  Wis.,  assignors  to  Car¬ 
nation  Milk  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

1.432.635.  Powdered-milk  compound 
and  process  of  making  same.  Clarence 
S.  Stevens,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  assignor  to 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

1.432.671.  Milk-sterilizing  apparatus. 
Luther  B.  Comer,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

1,432,686.  Manufacture  of  evaporated 
milk  or  evaporated  milk  compounds. 
George  Grindrod,  Kent,  Wash.,  assignor 
to  Carnation  Milk  Products  Company, 
Chicago. 

1,432,699.  Milk  product  and  process  of 
making  it.  Philip  G.  Kinzer,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  assignor  to  Carnation  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Chicago. 

1.432,701.  Mechanism  for  depositing 
coating  upon  cakes,  etc.  Edward  E. 
Lawrence,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  assignor  t* 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  N.  Y. 
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Three  Times  A  Day 

This  Young  Womam  and  Thousands 
Like  Her  oAre  Preparing  Food. 

Meal  time  for  the  invalid  is  an  event  and  the  nurse  is  proud  of 
her  ability  to  excell  in  food  preparation. 

She  is  keen  for  suggestions  of  new  and  suitable  foods  that  will 
nourish  and  please  her  patients. 

Food  manufacturers  can  help  the  nurse  and  she  will  in  turn 
help  you  if  you  will  inform  her  of  your  products  suitable  for  her 
use. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  see  for  yourself  the  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  that  are  cultivating  the  nurses. 

THE  TRAINED  TJURSE 
C AND  HOSPITAL  (REVIEW 

342  MADISON  AVENUE  NEfV  YORK 


Back  to  Nature! 


Nature  put  into  two  foods — the  whole  wheat  berry 
and  milk — practically  everything  needed  for  nor¬ 
mal  human  nutrition.  These  two  great  foods  are 
now  combined  in  a  delicious  new  whole  wheat  loaf 


WARD’S 

HOMESPUN  BREAD 

THE  100%  WHOLE  WHEAT  LOAF 

“Nothing  Added — Nothing  Taken  Aivay” 


WARD’S  HOMESPUN  BREAD  is  made  from  whole  wheat 
flour  only,  specially  milled  from  the  highest  grade  No.  1 
Northern  Hard  Spring  Wheat.  It  is  a  loaf  supreme  in  food- 
value  and  delicious  in  flavor — a  real  whole  wheat  bread,  not 
just  a  name.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  pure  nourishment. 

HOMESPUN  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  research  work  by 
the  technical  department  of  the  Ward  Baking  Company  in 


the  effort  to  produce  an  honest,  perfect  and  palatable  loaf 
of  100  per  cent  Whole  Wheat  Bread — an  effort  now  crowned 
by  complete  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  loaf. 

“A  noble  loaf.  ...  A  more  honest  bread  has  never  been  baked. 
This  is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  really  wants 
bread  perfection.” — Alfred  W.  McCann,  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe. 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York  Brooklyn  Newark  Chicago  Cleveland 

Boston  Providence  Pittsburgh  Columbus 


THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

Something  About  Our  Readers,  Our  Contributors,  and  Our  Plans 


THE  term  “American”  is  coming  increasingly  to 
stand  for  world  interests;  we  are  growing  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  in  world  terms.  Of  course 
The  American  Food  Journal  wishes  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  in  this  regard  as  in  all  others.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  have  a  subscriber 
in  Australia  write  us: 

“I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  valu¬ 
able  information  contained  in  The  American  Food 
Journal.  This  is  of  great  use  to  manufacturers  of 
food  products,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally.” 
Truly  our  horizon  is  a  wide  one! 

Friendly  souls,  these  Australian  readers  of  ours, 
for  still  another  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us  mate¬ 
rial  on  regulations  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  '  This  courtesy  is  in  return,  the  reader  is 
good  enough  to  say,  for  the  help  received  from  The 
American  Food  Journal.  This  is  true  cooperation. 

Then  there  are  our  subscribers  in  the  Nutrition 
Institute  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  of 
Japan,  and  we  feel  quite  “world  conscious”  when 
we  write  to  Tokyo. 


^OMMENTS  received  on  Dr.  Sherman’s  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue  bespeak  an 
appreciative  audience  for  Dr.  McCollum  and  other 
food  authorities  who  are  interested  to  help  us  work 
out  our  plans  for  giving  to  our  readers  the  very 
best  that  the  food  field  affords.  Other  nationally 
known  men  are  planning  to  contribute  to  the  series 
on  the  connection  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
manufacturing  plant. 


'T’HE  packer,  the  baker,  and  now  the  dairyman. 

A  strong  trio,  when  it  comes  to  feeding  Ameri¬ 
ca!  That  the  dairyman  is  keeping  up  his  end  is 
attested  by  the  article  in  this  issue  on  “What  the 
Milk  Industry  Has  Accomplished.” 

We  thought  that  we  already  had  a  flourishing 
family  of  features  and  so  we  had!  But  we  confess 
to  an  added  thrill  of  pride  at  thought  of  our  young¬ 
est!  The  proposed  section  for  domestic  science 
l-eaders  might,  if  the  old  proverb  be  tme,  lay  claim 
to  being  “half  done,”  so  “well  begun”  is  it!  Splen¬ 
did  material  from  splendid  women  is  coming  in  and 
we  can  hardly  wait  until  January  to  let  you  see  it 
and  share  in  our  pleasure. 


CIT  in  at  our  Conference  Table  this  month  and 
enjoy  reading  another  instalment  of  the  series 
on  the  place  of  the  home  economics  woman  in  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  next  con¬ 


tributors  to  this  series  will  be  men,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves.  A  well-known  company  has  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  for  the  January  issue  on  the 
practical  value  of  research  work  in  the  food 
industry. 


JT  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we  pre- 
sent  Dr.  Sherman’s  paper  on  existing  knowledge 
of  vitamins.  One  of  the  greatest  services  the 
scientist  renders  to  the  layman  is  the  inspiring  to 
further  study  on  any  question  of  wide  interest.  This 
is  just  what  Dr.  Sherman  has  done,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  the  present  instance.  Those  who  read  his  paper 
will  wish  to  pursue  this  fascinating  subject  still 
further  and  follow  with  ever-increasing  interest  the 
findings  of  the  food  laboratories,  as  the  scientists 
uncover  more  and  more  information  facts  about  the 
nutrition  of  the  human  body. 


TN  our  November  issue  we  spoke  of  the  vital  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  conservation.  A  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  term  has  come  to  us,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  partly  as  a  by-product  of  our 
broader  conception  of  industry  itself.  The  article 
on  Salvaging  Cantaloupe  Waste  is  an  interesting 
“follow  up”  to  the  one  on  asparagus  waste. 


/'AUR  convention  reports  are  of  notable  character 
this  month,  that  of  the  American  Specialty  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  at  Atlantic  City  being  a 
condensed  summary  of  all  that  these  enterprising- 
men  have  accomplished  within  the  year. 


T  IKE  the  children,  with  the  frosting  on  their  cake, 
we  have  saved  till  “the  last”  the  story  of  our 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  Washington  Bureau. 
One  of  our  editors  spent  a  day  at  the  Capital  not 
long  ago,  and  the  full  story  of  what  happened 
would  be  too  long  for  this  page.  We  do  wish  our 
readers  to  know,  however,  that  they  have  friends  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  the  Office  of  Home  Economics, 
the  Dairy  Division,  as  well  as  any  number  of  spe¬ 
cialized  industries  in  Washington,  all  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  The  American  Food  Journal  and  all 
standing  ready  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  of 
the  Journal  the  broadest  and  most  helpful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  food  interests  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  publish. 
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Is  your  boy  ’warm  inside 
as  well  as  outside? 


/'"XATMEAL”  is  the  best  food  for  body 
V^/  warmth,  but  there  is  as  wide  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  different  brands  as  between 
wool  and  cotton  clothing. 

So  when  buying  oats,  it  is  best  to  specify 
H-O  (Hornby’s  Oats)  the  only  oats  especially 
prepared  for  the  food-needs  of  children  by 
steam-cooking  and  pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking  in  closed  kettles  under  high  pres¬ 
sure  breaks  down  the  starch  cells  and  dextrinizes 
the  starch,  thus  making  H-O  (Hornby’s  Oats) 
digestible  and  nourishing. 

Pan-toasting  in  the  old-fashioned  way  over  deep 
coal  fires  makes  H-O  golden-brown  in  color  and 
gives  that  delicious  H-O  flavor. 

Every  home  can  afford  H-O.  Health  is  cheap 
at  any  price. 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  AND  AYR,  CANADA 


Also  Makers  of 

FORCE  Whole  Wheat  Flakes  PRESTO  Self-Rising  Flour 


HEALTH  UAi  o  fi*  FLAVOR 


H-O  is  pacKcJ  in  new  improved  label-wrapped  and  corner-sealed  package 


Every  Dietitian 
Knows 

— that  in  the  diet  of  the  sick  and  con¬ 
valescent,  KNOX  SPARKLING  GELA¬ 
TINE  is  used  because  of  its  purity  and 
high  standard  of  quality. 

— that  it  permits  of  using  pure  fresh 
fruits  and  juices  in  the  preparation  of 
wholesome  and  appetizing  dishes. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


is  not  alone  recommended  by  physicians, 
dietitians  and  food  authorities,  but  house¬ 
wives  throughout  the  country  use  it  for  de¬ 
licious  home  desserts,  salads,  fish  and  meat 
loaves,  candies,  etc. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  offer  free  gelatine  to 
Domestic  Science  teachers  for  their  class  work 
if  they  will  write  on  school  stationery,  stating 
quantity  and  when  needed. 

Free  Recipe  Books  sent  on  receipt  of  4c  to 
cover  postage. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 

Ill  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown, New  York 

"Always  the  Highest  Quality ” 


Plain  for  general  use.  The  orig-  The  " Busy  Housekeeper’s’ 

inal  unflavored,  unsweetened  package.  Contains  Lemon  Fla- 

package.  voting  in  separate  envelope.  No 

Lemons  required. 

Both  packages  contain  the  same  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Sparkling  Gelatine 


Tills  H-O  advertisement  is  appearing  this  month  in  the  following  publica¬ 
tions:  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review,  Good  Housekeeping.  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine,  Sunset,  Scribner’s,  Harper’s,  and  American  Cookery. 
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Specialty  Manufacturers  Adopt  Code  of  Ethics  and 
Oppose  State  Interference  with  Food  Products 
which  Comply  with  Federal  Regulations 

Convention  at  Atlantic  City  Adopts  a  Forward  Program  on  Specialty 
Orders  which  is  Concurred  in  by  Wholesalers  and  Retailers’ 

National  Associations 


THE  American  Specialty  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  held  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  November  15,  16 
and  17  what  was  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  most  successful  convention  in 
the  14  years  since  it  was  organized. 
Among  it6  important  accomplishments 
was  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics 
on  specialty  orders,  in  which  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
makes  the  plan  one  of  undoubted  suc¬ 
cess  at  its  inception. 

Disappointed  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  compelling 
uniform  food  legislation  throughout 
the  country,  the  association  passed  a 
resolution  urging  adoption  of  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  states  from 
enforcing  restrictive  legislation  with 
regard  to  any  food  product  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  which  is  in  conflict  with 
or  exceeds  the  regulations  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  problem  of  the  chain  store  and 
sale  of  private  brands  by  both  the 
jobber  and  the  chain  store  came  up 
for  discussion,  the  culmination  of 
which  was  the  launching  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  final  session  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association  of  Manufacturers’ 
Representatives  to  combat  jobbers’ 
private  brands  and  those  of  the  chain 
store,  by  campaigns  of  advertising  di¬ 
rected  to  enlighten  the  consumer  as  to 
the  alleged  evils  of  private  brands. 

The  opening  day  was  largely  devoted 
to  address  of  the  retiring  president, 
Fred  Mason,  reports  of  the  treasurer, 
secretary  and  the  chairmen  of  com¬ 
mittees  on  legislation,  publicity,  mem¬ 
bership,  auditing,  trade  conditions, 
merchandising,  and  standardization. 
During  the  second  day  of  the  con- 


New  Officers  of  Specialty 
Manufacturers 

PRESIDENT 
W.  W.  FRAZIER,  JR. 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 
FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT 
F.  D.  BRISTLEY 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
R.  R.  CLARK 

Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Company 
THIRD  VICE-PRESIDENT 
F.  E.  BARBOUR 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 
TREASURER 
D.  O.  EVERHARD 
Ohio  Match  Company 
DIRECTORS 

FRED  MASON,  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company;  L.  McDAVIT, 
Colgate  &  Company;  H.  D.  CRIP- 
PEN,  Bon  Ami  Company;  F.  G. 
BAKER,  Baker  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany;  B.  F.  AMOS,  Nestle’s  Food 
Company;  J.  GRAHAM  WRIGHT, 
Joseph  Tetley’s  Tea  Company. 


vention  addresses  were  made  by  Hon. 
N  B.  Gaskill,  chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  Charles  Wesley  Dunn, 
counsel  of  the  association;  J.  W.  Her- 
scher,  president,  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association;  Winifred  Stuart 
Gibbs,  associate  editor,  The  American 
Food  Journal;  F.  E.  Kamper,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers;  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  ex-president, 
National  Food  Brokers  Association;  J. 
H.  McLaurin,  president,  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  and 
Irving  S,  Pauli,  secretary,  Joint  Agri¬ 
cultural  Inquiry  Committee,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  annual  banquet  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  the  evening. 


The  third  day  was  devoted  to  reports 
of  chairmen  of  the  trade  sections  cov¬ 
ering  lye,  cereal  and  soap,  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  and  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  board  of  directors. 

At  the  banquet,  Earl  D.  Babst,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining- 
Company  spoke  on  the  reputation  back 
of  a  brand.  He  brought  out  the  good 
will  that  is  built  up  about  a.  name  and 
the  great  interest  there  is  today  in 
patenting  registering  trade  marks  and 
trade  names.  “In  the  eleven  years  from 
1870  to  1881,”  said  Mr.  Babst,  “there 
were  only  8,19  0  applications  to  the 
patent  office  for  trade  mark  registra¬ 
tion,  while  in  the  single  year,  1921, 
there  were  15,42  4  such  applications.'’ 
The  effort  of  the  manufacturer  to  -win 
the  good  will  of  the  public  under  trade 
marks  and  trade  names,  said  Mr.  Babst, 
should  be  hailed  as  the  highest  and 
finest  form  of  competition.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  made  the  final  arbiter. 

Adoption  of  Code  of  Ethics  Important 
Accomplishment 

“Probably  the  most  important  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,”  said  President  Ma¬ 
son  in  his  address,  "was  the  drawing 
up  of  a  code  of  ethical  conduct  in  a 
specialty  order  transaction,  which 
code  has  been  accepted  by  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  tthe 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
issued  as  the  joint  statement  and 
under  the  joint  signature  of  the  great 
and  representative  national  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  in  our  industry.”  The 
code,  which  follows  on  the  next  page, 
was  submitted  by  the  merchandising 
committee,  of  which  F.  D.  Bristley, 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  New 
York,  is  chairman. 
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The  camera  man  was  busy  on  the  Boardwalk  at  the  Specialty  Manufacturers’  convention  and  here  are  some  of  the  results. 


New  Code  of  Ethics  on  '"Specialty  Orders" 


INTRODUCTION 

PI  herewith  present  a  statement  of 
the  outstanding  and  unquestioned 
obligations  of  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  respectively, 
arising  out  of  the  “specialty  order 
transaction,”  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
which  transaction  embraces  the  solicit¬ 
ing  of  orders  by  the  manufacturer 
from  the  retailer  for  the  account  of 
and  delivery  by  the  wholesaler.  We 
respectively  submit  that  all  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  in 
the  grocery  trade  of  the  United  States, 
should  goven  their  conduct  accord¬ 
ingly. 

(Signed) : 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association;  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association;  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association;  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Grocers 

Manufacturer — Wholesaler — Retailer 

It  is  the  obligation  of  each  and 
every  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and 
retailer: 

1.  Ever  be  mindful  of  and  guided  by 
the  fundamental  principle  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  business  affected  by 
a  great  public  interest  and  serving  a 
paramount  public  pui-pose,  wherefore 
they  should  constantly  and  earnestly 
strive,  at  all  times,  to  elevate  it  to  the 
highest  plane  of  efficiency,  integrity 
and  usefulness: 

2.  Always  to  deal  each  with  the 
other  in  a  true  spirit  of  justice,  amity, 
courtesy  and  tolerance,  and  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  elementary  conception 
of  right  and  honorable  business  con¬ 
duct  which  should  and  must  prevail 
in  a  society  built  upon  the  sure  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  democracy,  organized  in 
harmony  with  the  most  enlightened 
civilization  in  history,  and  finally  di¬ 
rected  to  preserve  individual  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  free  and  fair  competition 
in  the  enhancement  of  the  general 
welfare. 

Manufacturer 

It  is  the  particular  obligation  of  the 
manufacturer: 

1.  To  produce  and  merchandise  only 
products  which  are  pure  and  whole¬ 


some  in  composition,  true  to  represen¬ 
tation,  properly  put  up,  packed  and 
shipped,  and  comply  in  all  respects, 
with  all  applicable  laws; 

2.  To  aid  the  wholesaler  and  retail¬ 
er,  insofar  as  it  lies  within  his  power 
to  do  so,  in  preventing  loss  to  them 
due  to  improper  or  excessive  storage 
of  his  products; 

3.  To  protect  the  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer  against  liability  or  loss  arising 
out  of  their  purchase  and  sale  of  his 
products,  if  and  where  such  loss  is 
duly  established  to  result  from  his 
fault; 

4.  To  solicit  no  order  upon  the  basis 
of  a  promise  he  cannot  fulfill,  and  to 
fulfill,  completely  and  exactly  each 
and  every  obligation  assumed  by  him 
in  taking  an  order; 

5.  To  accept  no  order  for  a  quantity 
of  his  products  which  is  reasonably  ap¬ 
parent  to  be  beyond  the  retailer’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  buy  and  duly  sell; 

6.  To  accept  no  order  unless  and 
until  it  contains  (a)  a  complete  and 
correct  printed  or  written  statement 
of  all  the  terms  of  the  purchase, 
which  terms  are  plainly  explained  to 
the  retailer  when  the  order  is  given; 
(b)  the  name  of  the  salesman  who 
secured  it;  (c)  the  signature  of  the 
retailer,  written  by  him  or  for  him  by 
his  duly  authorized  agent,  in  which 
latter  event  the  personal  signature  of 
the  agent  shall  also  appear,  together 
with  the  address  of  the  retailer;  and 
(d)  the  name  of  the  wholesaler  for 
whose  account  the  order  is  taken; 

7.  To  deliver  to  the  retailer,  at  the 
time  the  order  is  given,  a  true  and 
identical  copy  of  his  order. 

Retailer 

It  is  the  particular  obligation  of  the 
retailer: 

1.  To  consider  and  treat  each  and 
every  order  he  gives  as  a  solemn  and 
binding  contract  imposing  upon  him 
an  unescapable  legal  and  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  accept  delivery  in  pursuance 
of  its  terms; 

2.  To  give  no  order  unless  and  until 
he  truly  desires  to  purchase  and  un¬ 
questionably  intends  to  accept  delivery 
in  pursuance  of  its  terms; 


3.  To  give  no  order  unless  and  until 
it  contains  a  complete  and  correct 
printed  or  written  statement  of  all  the 
terms  of  the  purchase,  and  he  fully  un¬ 
derstands  such  terms; 

4.  To  give  no  order  unless  and  until 
he  receives  a  true  and  identical  copy; 

5.  To  purchase  prudently  and  within 
the  limitations  of  his  measured  ability 
to  buy  and  duly  sell; 

6.  To  store  his  products  in  a  proper 
manner  and  to  sell  his  older  stock  first; 

7.  Not  to  divert  the  demand  of  the 
consumer  for  and  from  a  particular 
specialty  product  in  his  stock. 

Wholesaler 

It  is  the  particular  obligation  of  the 
v  holesaler : 

1.  Promptly  to  accept  or  reject  an 
order  submitted  to  him  for  acceptance; 

2.  Promptly  to  return  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  (or,  at  his  option,  to  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Asosciation,  where  the  order  bears  the 
stamp  of  that  association)  an  order 
declined  by  him; 

3.  Promptly  to  offer  the  delivery  of 
an  order  accepted  by  him  in  pursuance 
of  its  terms  and  to  use  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
its  delivery  by  the  retailer;  , 

4.  Promptly  to  notify  the  manufac¬ 
turer  (or,  at  his  option,  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association, 
where  the  order  bears  the  sth.mp  of 
that  association)  of  the  refusal  by  a 
xetailer  to  accept  the  due  delivei'y  of 
an  order  given  by  him,  i-eturning  it, 
stating  the  circumstances  of  the  re¬ 
fusal; 

5.  To  refer  no  order  accepted  by 
him  to  either  his  salesixian  or,  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  approval  or  confirmation; 

6.  To  treat  a  retail  order  secured 
and  presented  by  the  manufacturer 
with  the  same  consideration,  care  and 
dispatch  as  an  order  secured  by  his 
own  salesmen; 

7.  To  store  his  products  in  h  proper 
manner  and  to  sell  older  stock  first; 

8.  Not  to  divert  the  dematxd  of  the 
retailer  for  and  from  a  particular 
specialty  product  in  filling  specialty 
orders. 
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This  is  not  a  parade,  just  a  few  of  the  convention  snapshots  grouped  together  in  one  strip 


Resolution  Favors  Federal  Law  Protecting  Food  Products  From 

Restrictive  State  Legislation 


IN  addition  to  the  usual  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  speakers,  the  trade 
and  public  press,  the  hotel  and  to  At¬ 
lantic  City,  the  following  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  Edge  bill  vras 
adopted: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association  does 
hereby  record  its  disapproval  of  the 
enactment  of  Senate  Bill  3385,  by  Mr. 
Edge  designed  and  effected  to  place  the 
cooperation  of  trade  associations  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  because  unnecessary  in  fact, 
unreasonable  in  requirement,  and  un¬ 
justly  discriminatory  in  application. 
The  real  and  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
country  is  best  served,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  by  permitting  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  freedom  and  independence  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  action  in  commerce  subject  only 
to  a  penalty  for  wrong  doing.  What 
American  business  needs  is  not  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision  and  control  by  addi¬ 
tional  regulatory  law,  but  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  meaning  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  and  adequate  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Another  noteworthy  resolution  call¬ 
ed  for  uniformity  of  laws  governing 
foods,  drugs,  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  entering  into  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  complying  with  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  resolution 
read  as  follows: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association  does 
hereby  again  earnestly  recommend  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  statute  provid¬ 
ing,  in  substance,  that  foods,  drugs,  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  entered  into 
interstate  commerce  and  complying 
fully  with  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Federal  insecti¬ 
cide  Act,  respectively,  shall  not  be  sub¬ 


ject  to,  but  shall  be  entirely  free  from 
any  restrictive  regulation  whatever 
imposed  by  any  state  or  municipality, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  that 
is,  to  any  extent,  or  in  any  manner,  in 
conflict  with,  or  exceeds  the  regulation 
affected  by  and  under  the  aforemention¬ 
ed  Federal  acts  so  long  as  such  goods, 
drugs,  insecticides  and  fungicides  remain 
in  the  course  of  interstate  commerc. 

The  following  resolution  disapprov¬ 
ing  of  the  enactment  of  statutes  de¬ 
signed  to  create  state  trade  commis¬ 
sions  to  regulate  intrastate  trade,  was 
adopted: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association  does 
hereby  record  its  disapproval  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  statutes  designed  and  ef¬ 
fected  to  create  state  trade  commissions 
empowered  to  regulate  intrastate  trade 
and  commerce,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  public  need  for  such  additional 
regulatory  legislation  and  its  enactment 
■will  be  more  detrimental  than  useful. 
Such  legislation  will  ultimately  result 
in  placing  American  business  under  the 
regulation  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
48  political  regulatory  commissions  and 
in  the  promulgation  of  amass  of  unnec- 
cessary,  unduly  repressive  and  conflcting 
regulations.  The  present  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation  existing  in  the  several  states, 
designed  and  effective  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  unlawful  monopoly  and  undue 
restraint  of  trade,  fully  protects  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  detrimental  conduct  in  trade 
and  commerce. 

An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act  providing  against  the 
publication  ol  the  name  of  the  party 
complained  against  until  a  final  order 
is  issued  against  him,  was  recommend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association  does 


hereby  recommend  an  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ef¬ 
fective  to  provide  against  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  party  complaine  1 
against  unless  and  until  a  final  order  js 
issued  to  and  against  him,  except  where 
the  act  or  the  public  interest,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  requires 
such  publication. 

An  amendment  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  as  follows: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers’  Association  does 
hereby  recommend  an  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  effective  to 
provide  that  state  and  municipal  food, 
drug  and  health  officers  shall  report 
prima  facie  violations  of  that  act  dis¬ 
covered  by  them  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  due  in- 
\  estigation  and  action  under  the  act. 

Other  resolutions  dealt  with  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  invali¬ 
date  legislation  and  disapproved  em¬ 
phatically  of  the  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  deprived  of  its  power  to  de¬ 
clare  legislation  of  Congress  invalid 
because  of  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  endorsement  of  the  recommenda- 
t’cr.  of  President  Harding  that  income 
from  State  and  municipal  bonds  be 
subject  to  Federal  taxation;  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  soldier  bonus;  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
older  stock  first;  condemnation  of  sub¬ 
stitution  as  an  unjust  and  detrimental 
practice  whether  practiced  on  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  the  consumer;  gratification  at 
the  economic  recovery  of  American  in¬ 
dustry. 


President  Mason  Urges  Enlargement  of  Membership 


T  is  rpy  privilege,”  gaid  President 
Fred  Mason,  addressing  the  con¬ 
vention  gt,  the  opening  session,  “for 
the  third  .time  to  Welcome  our  new 
members  alnd  guests  and  also  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  th^  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  brok¬ 


ers  of  the  United  States,  the  greeting 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of 
grocers’  specialty  products.”  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  growth  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Mason  said  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  association  it  was 
sought  to  maintain  a  ‘‘small  and  se¬ 


lect”  membership,  limited  to  the  larger 
manufacturers.  ‘‘We  are  all  glad,”  he 
said,  “that  the  policy  was  not  perpetu¬ 
ated.  In  pointing  out  the  possibility 
of  increase  in  the  association  member¬ 
ship,  which  he  said  was  almost  un- 
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Snapshots  of  more  of  those  who  were  prominent  at  the  convention  of  Specialty  Manufacturers 


limited  and  the  association  but  in  its 
infancy,  Mr.  Mason  said: 

“I  hope  the  time  may  shortly  come, 
and  this  I  recommend  to  my  successors, 
when  a  systematic  effort  will  be  made 
to  build  up  our  membership,  especially 
in  the  field  of  the  smaller  manufactur¬ 
ers,  by  taking  each  state,  one  after  the 
other,  and  enrolling-  all  eligible  special¬ 
ty  manufacturers  therein.  Our  range  of 
dues  is  such  as  to  permit  the  affiliation 
of  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger 
manufacturers.  If  this  plan  is  effected, 
then  it  will  be  possible  for  state  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  association  to  be  organized 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  lo¬ 
cal  matters  in  the  state,  subject  to  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the 
parent  organization.  Such  state  sec¬ 
tions  would  constitute  a  great  power 
for  good,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
local  legislation. 

“This  plan  is  entirely  practical.  It 
only  requires  the  necessary  effort  and 
organization  to  perfect  it.  With  a  mem¬ 
bership  running  into  the  thousands, 
embracing  the  entire  country  and  or¬ 
ganized  into  state  units,  all  governed 
and  directed  by  uniform  policy  and 
controlled  by  the  central  office,  the 
association  would  stand  foremost 
among  the  commercial  organizations. 

“I  am  satisfied,  also,  as  a  result  of 
membership  in  this  association  from 
the  time  of  its  organization,  that  the 
service  now  rendered  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  more  efficient  and  effective  than 
ever  before.  Every  day  thousands  of 
specialty  orders,  bearing  the  associa¬ 
tion  stamp  of  genuineness  and  carrying 
the  association  message  of  integrity  in 
the  merchandising  of  specialty  prod¬ 
ucts.  are  given  by  retailer  grocers  and 
filled  by  wholesale  grocers,  and  the 
silent,  constant  and  persistent  influence 
of  the  association  toward  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  has  resulted  in  immeasurable 
benefit  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  the  consuming  public 
alike. 

Association  Promotes  Slogan,  “Move 
Older  Stock  First” 

“Our  organization  was  primarily  in¬ 
stituted  to  promote  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  specialty  order  trans¬ 
action  and  to  secure  the  integrity  of 
the  specialty  order,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  associa¬ 


tion  work  has  been  and  is  universal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  specialty  order  on  the  part 
of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  and  a 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  un¬ 
justified  non-deliveries. 

“Secretary  Thunhorst  has  conducted 
a  most  active,  influential  and  effective 
educational  campaign  to  this  end;  also 
to  prevent  the  spoilage  of  perishable 
food  products  by  reason  of  their  exces¬ 
sive  or  improper  storage  during  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  has  occasioned  an  ap¬ 
palling  loss  each  year.  The  association 
slogan,  “move  older  stock  first,’  has 
gone  into  the  warehouse  of  every 
wholesale  grocer  in  the  United  States. 

“Through  the  co-ordinated  effort  of 
Thunhorst’s  office  and  our  commiU 
tee  on  trade  relations,  a  splendid  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  devised  to  insure  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  founded  claims 
by  wholesale  grocers  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  loss  arising  out  of  non-gen- 
uine  specialty  orders  bearing  the  asso¬ 
ciation  stamp.  It  is  our  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  and  endeavor  to  make  good  this 
loss  in  pursuance  to  our  agreement 
with  wholesale  grocers  wherever  the 
facts  show  that  the  responsibility  is 
ours.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  these 
complaints  have  been  relatively  few  in 
number. 

“I  desire  to  take  his  opportunity  in 
behalf  of  the  association  to  request 
each  and  every  wholesale  grocer  in  the 
United  States  promptly  to  report  to  our 
association  office  any  and  all  specialty 
orders  bearing  the  association  stamp 
which  are  proven  to  be  non-genuine. 
We  also  ask  all  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers  further  and  promptly  to  re¬ 
port  to  us  any  improper  and  unethical 
conduct  by  any  manufacturer  affiliated 
with  this  association,  or  his  salesmen. 
This  association  is  the  active  champion 
of  right  and  the  court  of  correction  of 
wrong.  We  hope  shortly  to  effect  a 
new  agreement  with  all  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  relating  to  their  reimbursement 
for  loss  arising  out  of  proven  non- 
genuine  specialty  orders  bearing  the 
association  stamp. 

Commends  Trade  Conferences 

“I  desire  to  mention  the  valuable 
series  of  trade  conferences  instituted 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bristley,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
trade  relations  committee.  In  con¬ 


nection  with  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  I  urge 
that  similar  conferences  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  trade  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  of  mutual  interest  and 
taking  proper  action  wherever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so.  There  cannot  be 
too  close  a  contact  between  these  four 
great  associations. 

“Difference  of  opinion  and  point  of 
view  and  misunderstanding  usually 
come  from  a  failure  of  contact  and 
usually  are  removed  through  and  as 
a  result  of  mutual  conference.  All 
reasonable  men  will  concede  the  facts 
and  recognize  unquestionable  princi¬ 
ples.  There  will  always  be  difference 
of  policy  and  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  policy,  but  out  of  such 
trade  conferences  will  come  a  clearer 
and  better  understanding  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  other  and  the  reasons 
underlying  it,  whereby  friction  will 
be  eliminated  and  greater  harmony 
and  efficiency  will  be  promoted. 

“Our  identical  interests  as  manu¬ 
facturers  require  that  we  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  counsel  and  action  in 
the  promotion  and  security  of  the  real 
and  best  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Likewise,  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer,  retailer  and  whole¬ 
saler  are  so  interlocked  and  interde¬ 
pendent  that  close  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  representative  organiza¬ 
tions  along  proper  and  constructive 
lines  is  not  only  highly  valuable,  but 
essential  if  we  are  to  progress  along 
the  right  lines  without  loss  of  time 
or  effort  and  without  fruitless  mis¬ 
understanding  and  friction.  Our  legis¬ 
lative  committee  has  been  actively 
watchful  of  your  interests  through¬ 
out  the  year  under  the  able  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Prank  E.  Barbour.  Unwise 
legislation  has  been  opposed  and  bene¬ 
ficial  legislation  encouraged. 

“The  committee  on  State  foreign 
corporation  tax  laws,  of  which  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Sweet  is  the  distinguished 
chairman,  has  also  had  an  active  year. 
Numerous  problems  relating  to  the 
State  taxation  of  foreign  corporations 
have  been  met  and  settled  in  the  case 
of  individual  members.  The  situation 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


What  the  Milk  Industry  Has  Accomplished 

In  Scientific,  Educational  and  Commercial  Lines  Various  Organizations 

Have  Cooperated  With  Noteworthy  Results 


Nineteen  eight  was  a  crucial 

year  in  the  history  of  the  milk 
industry.  Milk  dealers  were  just 
beginning  to  be  “occupation  conscious,” 
to  realize  that  they  were  fast  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  valley  of  “peddling”  to 
the  mountain-top  of  accredited  public 
service. 


R.  E.  LITTLE,  Secretary 

International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers 

From  realization  to  organization  was 
but  a  short  step  and  the  International 
Milk  Dealers’  Association  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  For  a  number  of  years  this 
association  was,  according  to  R.  E.  Lit¬ 
tle,  present  secretary,  “a  forum  which 
met  annually  at  the  time  of  the  Dairy 
Show  for  discussion  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  milk  dealers  who  attended 
the  show  and  were  invited  into  mem¬ 
bership.” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  conducted  gratuitously  by 
its  members  it  grew  slowly  but  withal 
steadily  until  1920  when  a  more  per¬ 
manent  form  of  organization  was 
adopted  and  a  paid  secretary  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  made  possible  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  constructive  program  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Mr.  Little  bas  been  secre¬ 
tary  from  the  beginning  and  under  his 
guidance  the  organization  has  accom¬ 
plished  much. 

One  of  the  first  important  steps  was 
the  development  of  a  campaign  for  in¬ 
creased  membership,  “inviting  into  the 
ranks  of  the  association  all  dealers  who 
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were  of  good  reputation  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  who  were  following  sani- 
taiy  and  up  to  date  methods  in  han¬ 
dling  and  marketing  milk.” 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  as¬ 
sociation  made  a  phenomenal  record  ot 
increasing  its  membership  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  1921. 

The  major  part  of  the  association’s 
program  functions  through  a  series  of 
committees,  the  scheme  of  the  make 
up  being  some  what  as  follows: 

The  organization  chart  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  shows  first  a  board  of  directors, 
functioning  through  the  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Under  direct  supervision  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  comes  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  financial  activities. 

Next  in  order  are  two  co-ordinate 
groups  of  standing  committees  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  committees  of  the  first  division 
are  uniform  costs  and  accounting, 
standardization  of  equipment,  freight 
rates,  research  laboratory,  legislation 
and  membership.  Committees  from  the 
second  division  are  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry 
with  the  National  Dairy  Council,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  American  Public 
Health  Association,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Dairy 
Products  Committee  and  the  World’s 
Dairy  Congress. 

At  the  convention  of  1922  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  from 
the  International  Milk  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  International  Association 
of  Milk  Dealers. 

Official  Organ  of  the  International 
Association  of  Milk  Dealers 
During  this  same  meeting  the  asso¬ 
ciation  completed  a  plan  for  an  official 
publication  to  be  called  “The  Dairy 
World.”  The  prospectus  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  reads: 

Our  purpose  is  to  furnish  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Dairy  Industry  with  a 
monthly  pocket-size  magazine.  It  is  to 
be  brimming  full  of  useful  information, 
facts,  news,  gossip,  etc.,  of  interest  to 
all  dairy  workers  regardless  of  what 
branch  of  the  industry  they  are  in. 

The  small  size  is  to  make  it  “tit  the 
pocket.”  Then  you  can  have  it  handy  to 
read  in  the  spare  minutes.  In  this  way 
we  plan  to  place  in  your  hands  the 
knowledge  of  many  men.  In  fact,  the 
prominent  men  in  the  industry  are  to  tell 
you  the  things  you  should  know  about 
the  work  they  are  doing. 

Then  you  are  to  have  an  equal  chance 
to  tell  others  about  your  work,  and  the 
things  you  are  doing  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  them.  At  this  time  we  are 


open  to  all  suggestions  from  our  readers 
as  to  just  how  we  may  make  this  little 
magazine  of  more  benefit  to  them. 

The  magazine  began  publication  in 
July,  1922,  at  508  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  with  Roscoe  C.  Chase 
as  publisher  and  editor.  Already  the 
official  organ  unpretentious  as  it  is, 
is  receiving  enthusiastic  support  from 
members  of  the  association. 


E.  M.  BAILEY,  President 
International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers 


As  the  organization  exists  today  the 
executive  force  is  as  follows: 

E.  M.  Bailey,  President,  Rieck-McJun- 
kin  Dairy  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  Oscar  Ewing,  Vice  President,  D.  H. 
Ewing’s  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  O.  Dungan,  Treasurer,  Polk  Sanitary 
Milk  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  E.  Little,  Secretary,  139  No.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago. 

Board  of  Directors 

E.  M.  Bailey,  Reick-McJunkin  Dairy 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  S.  O.  Dungan, 
The  Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ir.d.;  C.  Oscar  Ewing,  D.  H.  Ew¬ 
ings  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky.;  "W.  H.  Forster, 
The  Pure  Milk  Company,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Can.;  H.  P.  Hood,  2d,  H.  P.  Hood  & 
Sons,  Boston;  P.  H.  Kullman,  Bowman 
Dairy  Company,  Chicago;  Lester  LeFeber, 
Gridley  Dairy  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
H.  S.  Van  Bomel,  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  A.  M.  Work,  Portland- 
Damascus  Milk  Company  Portland,  Ore. 

Current  Activities  of  the  Association 
A  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Little 
disclosed  many  interesting  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  most  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  association. 
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tions  as  they  occur  in  the  milk  plants. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  milk  plants  to  develop  these  tecnni- 
cally  trained  young  men  Into  real  milk 
plant  experts. 

The  course  of  study  which  will  best 
fit  men  for  responsible  positions  in  milk 
plants  should  include  a  thorough  training 
in  the  fundamental  sciences  coupled  with 
as  much  applied  work  as  the  student’s 
time  will  permit. 

The  fundamental  sciences  should  in¬ 
clude  chemistry,  physics,  and  bacteriol¬ 
ogy,  each  to  be  followed  by  courses 
making  clear  their  application  to  the 
market  milk  industry. 

The  applied  courses  should  include 
work  in  market  milk,  butter,  cheese  (in¬ 
cluding  fancy  cheeses),  ice  cream,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  powdered  milk,  dairy  by¬ 
products  and  dairy  machinery. 


How  the  National  Dairy  Council  Co-operates  with  the  Public  Schools 
is  shown  by  these  posters  which  were  prepared  by  the  children  themselves. 


“As  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Little,  “dur¬ 
ing  and  following  thei  war,  chiefly 
through  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  a  large  portion  of 
American  industry  has  undertaken  a 
very  constructive  program  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  simplification  of  dimensions 
of  equipment  and  elimination  of  types 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  plant  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  operation. 

“The  necessity  for  work  along  this 
line  in  the  milk  industry  was  appar¬ 
ent.  The  work  done  by  our  committee 
on  standardization  was  noteworthy  and 
the  committee’s  report  is  printed  and 
available  for  study  by  all  those  who 
are  interested. 

“All  the  manufacturers  present  at 
the  meeting  agreed  to  make  whatevei 
standard  fitting  our  committee  agreed 
upon.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Little  said: 

“Another  outstanding  feature  of  this 
year’s  work  is  the  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  our  organization  and  the  agii 
cultural  colleges.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  joint  conference  were  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  the 
Market  Milk  Industry.  It  is  believed  that 
this  service  lies  along  two  general  lines 

_ that  of  solving  industrial  problems  and 

that  of  training  men. 

We  also  feel  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  by  the  agricultural  colleges  to 
the  problems  of  the  milk  dealers.  In  ac¬ 
complishing  these  ends,  the  agricultural 
colleges  desire  the  closest  co-operation 
with  the  milk  dealers  so  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  both  may  be  mutually  under¬ 
stood. 

The  present  suggestions  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  men  prepared 
to  grow  into  the  broader  responsibilities 
of  the  business  rather  than  the  training 
of  routine  workers. 

The  aim  of  this,  training  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  sciences  together  with 
training  in  their  application  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  milk  industry. 

Such  men  should  rapidly  grasp  the  de¬ 
tails  of  commercial  problems  and  opera- 


Milfe  plays  and  pageants  are  important  in  the  publicity  work  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  This  picture  shows  a  scene  from  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  festivals. 


The  instructor  in  these  courses  should 
be  directed  toward  showing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  sciences  to  these  subjects  as  well 
as  toward  developing  manual  skill. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  economics.  The  work  in 
this  held  should  likewise  include  train¬ 
ing  in  both  fundamentals  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  dairy  problems. 

During  the  senior  year  there  should  be 
a  course  in  milk  plant  management 
which  should  bring  together  and  co-or¬ 
dinate  the  previous  teaching  in  scientific 
and  applied  courses. 

We  feel  that  the  milk  companies  can 
render  valuable  assistance  in  the  better 
development  of  good  men  by  making  it 
possible  for  students  to  get  experience  in 
milk  plants  during  the  summer  months. 

A.  A.  Borland,  State  College  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  State  College,  Pa. 

C  H.  Eckles,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

C.  Oscar  Ewing,  chairman,  Agricultural 
College  Committee,  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Milk  Dealers. 

P.  D.  Jones,  State  College  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  S'tate  College,  Pa. 

B.  W.  Hammer,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  la. 

H.  A.  Harding,  Fred  C.  Matthews  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Fleutsch,  Agricultural  College  Com¬ 
mittee,  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers. 

W.  P.  Lockwood,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

H.  A.  Ruehe,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill. 

H.  L.  Russell,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Stocking,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Stoltz,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

C.  C.  WThite,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

C.  E.  Van  Norman,  World  Dairy  con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THIS  ENTIRE  EXHIBIT  PREPARED  BY 
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How  the  Industry  Advertises 

Much  of  the  advertising  carried  on 
by  the  association  is  done  through  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  “an  education¬ 
al  organization  promoting  health  and 
child  welfare.” 

M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  speaks  interestingly  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  unusual  advertising. 

“Some  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Munn 
recently,  “when  the  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  was  playing  havoc  with  the  fin¬ 
est  herds  in  America  some  of  the 
level  headed  business  men  of  the  dairy 
industry  met  to  discuss  things.  One 
of  the  things  which  came  up  at  that 
meeting  was  the  subject  of  building 
this  business  on  a  more  substantial 
foundation.  At  that  time  they  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 

“Through  this  organization  they 
planned  to  so  advertise  milk  and  milk 
products  as  to  make  the  demand  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply.  During  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  they  have  built  slowly,  but 
correctly,  the  fine  organization  now 
at  the  service  of  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  dairy  work.  To  properly 
do  the  work  laid  out  for  us  it  has 
been  necessary  to  build  an  organization 
of  individuals  skilled  in  many  differ¬ 
ing  lines  of  work.  We  have  experts 
on  advertising,  selling,  child  teaching 
and  training,  household  economics, 
health,  welfare,  nutrition,  pageants 
and  plays  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
Much  of  our  work  is  with  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  mothers  clubs, 
parent-teachers  associations,  health 
office,  school  boards,  etc.  This  work 
of  these  specialists  precedes  the  real 
educational  advertising  accomplish¬ 
ments.” 

What  the  National  Dairy  Council  Is 
The  National  Dairy  Council  is  a 
corporation,  incorporated  under  the 


laws  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  for  profit, 
but  purely  educational.  Its  member¬ 
ship  includes  many  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  in  the  dairy  industry  and  many 
individuals  engaged  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  These  are  cattle  breeders,  milk 
producers,  milk  dealers,  creamery  men, 
ice  cream  manufacturers,  cheese  ma¬ 
kers,  machinery  manufacturers,  sup¬ 
ply  jobbers,  etc.  Membership  is  based 
so  far  as  is  practical,  on  the  volume  of 
business  of  the  supporting  members. 

Each  year  at  the  annual  meeting  all 
members  vote  for  and  elect  a  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  34  men. 
The  directors  elect  nine  of  their  own 
number  as  an  executive  committee. 
The  executive  committee  attends  to 
further  details  of  organization  from 
this  point. 

The  workers  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  include  the  following  groups: 

1.  Execxxtive  officers. 

2.  Organization  workers. 

3.  Nuti’ition  experts. 

4.  Health  play  directors. 

5.  District  organizers. 


How  the  National  Dairy  Council  Is 
Supported. 

The  budget  committee  plans  the 
campaign  in  each  locality  accoi'ding  to 
probable  support.  The  council  does 
not  favor  short  time  campaigns,  0.95 
per  cent  of  the  money  raised  is  used 
for  local  pi’ojects,  the  other  5  per  cent 
going  to  national  educational  woi'k. 

The  observer  is  at  once  struck  with 
the  care  that  has  been  expended  on 
this  paid;  of  the  council’s  work.  Wisely 
and  carefully  have  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  laid  their  plans,  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  wasted.  The  money  contributed 
is  for  the  most  part  spent  for  educa¬ 
tional  woi’k  in  the  women’s  clubs  and 
through  the  schools. 

Sometimes  the  money  is  handled  by 
a  committee  composed  of  local  produc¬ 
ers  and  dealei's,  each  putting  up  one 
cent  per  hundred  pounds  pi’oduced  or 
puixhased. 

Localized  Work  of  National  Dairy 
Council 

Once  assured  of  sufficient  funds,  the 
council  approaches  civic  groups  in  the 
community  and  having  secured  their 
co-operation  the  work  in  schools, 
clubs,  health  departments,  etc.,  pro¬ 
ceeds,  culminating  in  a  series  of  care¬ 
fully  organized  projects,  such  as  page¬ 
ants,  “health  days”  and  others  of  in¬ 
terest  to  children  and  parents. 

Louise  Fitzgerald  is  director  of  the 
household  economics  work  and  on  page 
24  of  this  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal  tells  something  about  the  part 
played  by  home  economics  women  in 
this  tremendous  advertising  project. 

Present  Status  of  the  International 
Association  of  Milk  Dealers 

The  net  result  of  these  and  other 
activities  has  been  to  increase  the 
membership  in  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Milk  Dealers  over  200  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  two  years.  To  quote 
Secretary  Little  again: 

“We  feel  it  safe  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  our  membership  repre¬ 
sents  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  the  fresh  milk  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

“The  association  in  activities  already 
started  has  material  to  keep  it  busy 
for  several  years  to  come.  The  field, 
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CITY  OF  NASHVILLE 

Executive  Offices 

''That  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Nashville  to  day  may  be 
the  robust  Men  and  Women  of  tomorrow,  let  us  put  our 
best  efforts  into  the 
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Mayor's  proclamation  showing  municipal  co-operation  with  Dairy  Division. 
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however,  for  service  to  the  milk  deal¬ 
er  from  the  standpoint  of  education, 
welfare,  business  and  scientific  re¬ 
search,  efficiency  and  economics  in 
milk  plant  operation  is  unlimited.  All 
these  activities  will  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  have  in  view  the  ultimate  aim  of 
delivering  a  quart  of  milk  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.” 


Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of  Dairy 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Government  Co-operation  With  the 
Milk  Industry 

Uncle  Sam  is  one  of  the  strongest 
members  of  the  advisory  group  at¬ 
tached  to  the  milk  industry.  Nor  does 
he  confine  himself  to  giving  advice. 
The  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  Washington,  maintains 
both  research  and  technical  laborato¬ 
ries  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Dairy  Division  is  a  tribute  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  milk  industry. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Lai'son  is  chief  of  the  di¬ 
vision  and  has  this  to  say  about  its 
activities: 

“Just  as  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  your  government,  so  the  Dairy 
Division,  which  is  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  your  division.  It  is  ready  to 
do  what  it  can  to  help  solve  your 
problems  in  so  far  as  its  resources 
permit.  It  has  no  connection  with  any 
commercial  concern,  charges  nothing 
for  its  services  and  aims  so  to  use  its 
resoui’ces  that  the  greatest  good  may 
be  done  to  the  entire  industry.” 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
men  in  the  division,  each  being  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  some  phase  of  dairying  or 
research  work,  and  these  men  are 
working  constantly  for  every  member 
of  the  industry. 

The  work  of  each  specialized  sec¬ 
tion  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  chief  of  the  division.  Dairy 


engineering,  dairy  statistics,  dairy 
publications  (Government  bulletins), 
experiment  farms,  milk  marketing 
methods,  milk  products  manufacture — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
which  Dr.  Larson’s  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  family  carries  on  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  and  developing  of  the  milk  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  The  story  is  too  long 
for  a  single  article. 

Home  Economics  Work  in  the  Dairy 
Division 

As  one  of  the  significant  and  com¬ 
paratively  recent  developments  within 
the  Dairy  Division  we  may  note  the 
home  economics  or  “milk  utilization” 
work  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  Jessie  M.  Hoover,  milk  utilization 
specialist  of  Dr.  Larson’s  division. 

Miss  Hoover  has  created  one  of  the 
most  interesting  “jobs”  within  the 
Government,  that  of  co-ordinating  the 
interests  of  the  milk  producer,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  the  consumer.  Under  her 
supervision  “milk  campaigns,”  projects 
of  municipal  organization  and  popular 
administration  have  been  instituted 
and  after  four  years  of  work  Miss 
Hoover  can  point  to  city  after  city 
where  the  consuming  public  has  been 
taught  to  demand  milk,  taught  to  buy 
it  and  taught  how  to  use  it. 

Two  large  scrap  books  tell  graph¬ 
ically  the  history  of  these  four  years 
and  with  this  article  we  reproduce 
from  these  scrap  books  some  of  the 
posters  made  by  enthusiastic  children 
who  took  part  in  the  school  projects. 

Uncle  Sam  showed  his  wisdom  in 
selecting  a  woman  of  Miss  Hoover’s 
training  and  experience,  having  select¬ 
ed  her  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho  where  she  was  head 
of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

That  the  milk  industry  is  benefiting 
by  such  work  is  so  self-evident  as  to 
need  no  confirming. 

How  Science  Co-operates  With  the 
Milk  Industry 

Like  other  major  industries  the  milk 
industry  works  hand  in  hand  with  sci¬ 
ence.  The  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  has  for  its  object,  “To  ad¬ 
vance  the  general  welfare  of  the  dairy 
industry,  especially  the  improvement 
of  dairy  instruction,  by  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  scientific  research  in  all  phases 
of  the  subject  and  by  improvement  in 
methods  of  conducting  extension  work.” 

Membership  in  this  association  is  of 
one  kind  only,  active.  To  quote  from 
the  constitution: 

“The  following  are  eligible  for 
membership:  Any  person  who  is  for¬ 
mally  announced  by  an  agricultural 
college,  or  experiment  station,  or  by 
the  dairy  divisions  of  the  United 
States  or  Canadian  Departments  of 
Agriculture  as  an  instructor,  extension 
worker,  investigator  or  administrative 
officer  connected  with  the  dairy  indus- 
try  *  *  *  with  college  or  university 
training  in  technical  science,  or  any¬ 
one  filling  a  responsible  position  in  the 
dairy  industry  of  a  professional  char¬ 
acter  requiring  a  technical  knowledge 
of  dairying  of  a  high  order.” 

“The  Journal  of  Dairy  Science,”  a 
technical  magazine  of  high  order,  is 


the  official  organ  of  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  is  edited  by  J.  H.  Frandsen,  as  ed¬ 
itor  in  chief,  with  the  following  asso¬ 
ciate  editors: 

F.  W.  Bouska,  Chicago,  Ill.;  A.  A.  Bor¬ 
land,  State  College,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Eckles,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  R.  C.  Fisher,  St.orrs,  Conr.. ; 
.T.  B.  Fitch,  Manhattan,  Kans. ;  J.  A.  Gam¬ 
ble,  College  Park,  Md.;  E.-  S.  Gutmie, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  H.  A.  Harding,  Detroit, 


Jessie  M.  Hoover,  Milk  Utilization 
Specialist,  Dairy  Division 


Mich.;  ,S.  H.  Harvey,  College  Park,  Md.; 
O.  F.  Hunziker,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  H.  Kil- 
dee,  Ames,  Iowa;  C.  W.  Larson,  Dairy 
Div.,  Dept.  Agri.,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  W. 
B.  P.  Lockwood,  Amherst,  Mass.;  M.  Mor- 
tensen,  Ames,  Iowa;  LeRoy  S.  Palmer, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  T.  R.  Pirtle,  Dairy  Div., 
Dept.  Agri.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  C.  L. 
Roadhouse,  Davis,  Calif.;  L.  A.  Rogers, 
M  ashington,  D.  C. ;  H.  A.  Ruehe,  Urbar.a, 
Ill.;  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
M.  R.  Tolstrup,  Clemson,  S\  C. ;  H.  E.  Van 
Norman,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ivan  C. 
Weld,  Washington,  D.  C.;  G.  C.  White, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Summarizing  the  Industry’s 
Accomplishments 

A  complete  summary  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  milk  industry  would 
be  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
those  who  are  leaders  in  the  field  never 
rest  satisfied  with  any  one  thing  done. 

Possessed  of  a  strong  association 
among  the  dealers,  another  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division,  still  a  third  in  the 
United  States  Government,  and  a  co¬ 
operating  one  among  the  scientists, 
with  a  popular  publication  to  serve  as 
official  organ  of  the  workers  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field  and  a  scientific  journal 
to  serve  the  technicians;  with  special¬ 
ists  busy  in  every  phase  of  the  work, 
and,  what  is  most  important  of  all, 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  unity  within  and 
without,  in  the  co-operating  agencies, 
the  milk  industry  may  well  point  with 
pride  to  its  past  and  with  assured 
hope  to  its  future. 


The  Place  of  the  Laboratory  Man  in  the 

World  of  Food  Economics 

With  Knowledge  of  Food  and  Nutrition  He  Will  Find  Good  Openings 

in  the  Industrial  Field 

By  Dr.  E.  Y.  McCOLLUM 

Professor  of  Chemical  Hygiene,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


THE  laboratory  man  is  essentially 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  public 
health,  for  without  exception,  so 
far  as  I  know,  discoveries  of  value  in  a 
practical  way  have  come  from  the 
laboratory.  The  bacteriologist  and  the 
immunologist  have  in  the  past  held  the 
center  of  the  field  and  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  advance  of  this  phase  of 
applied  science.  In  more  recent  times 
the  physiologist  has  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  indus¬ 
trial  hygiene,  and  has  made  contribu¬ 
tions  of  great  value  to  employers  of 
labor  and  to  industrial  workers,  in 
showing  them  the  effects  of  improper 
ventilation,  dusts  of  various  kinds, 
wrong  temperatures,  improper  light¬ 
ing,  poisonous  vapors,  etc.,  as  factors  « 
in  injuring  the  health  of  the  workers 
and  in  reducing  their  output  of  pro¬ 
duct.  The  medical  zoologist  has 
brought  himself  into  prominence 
among  health  workers  through  his 
studies  on  hookworm,  ameba  of  several 
kinds  and  of  the  trypanosomes  which 
cause  several  kinds  of  diseases  of  par¬ 
amount  importance.  Aside  from  these 
laboratory  specialists,  the  chemist 
and  the  sanitary  engineer  have  also  a 
place  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

The  chemist  has  long  attracted  at¬ 
tention  among  public  health  workers. 
The  treatment  of  water  so  as  to  render 
it  safe  for  drinking  is  perhaps  his 
greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  cities.  Water 
borne  typhoid  is  essentially  a  thing 
of  the  past,  although  epidemics  will 
doubtless  continue  to  occur  in  places 
for  many  years  because  of  failure  of 
local  authorities  to  put  into  practice 
the  methods  which  have  been  placed 
upon  a  firm  foundation  by  the  chemist 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  bac¬ 
teriologist  and  the  sanitary  engineer. 

Chemists  have  been  of  immense  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  in  the  conduct  of 
water  survey's.  As  the  results  of  these 
it  has  been  possible  to  advise  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  treatment  of  waters 
of  various  kinds  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  the  safeguarding  of 
human  health. 

In  the  past  chemists  have  earned 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  public 
through  their  work  in  detecting  adul¬ 
teration  of  foods,  and  in  raising  the 
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standards  of  foods  and  drugs  through 
making  war  upon  those  who  would  de¬ 
fraud  in  these  lines.  His  contributions 
in  this  field  have  been  too  numerous  to 
enumerate.  This  work  was  especially 
developed  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  while  he  was  chief 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dr.  Ladd  and  Dr.  Alsberg 
were  likewise  very  prominent  in  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  official  in¬ 
spection  of  foods,  feeds  and  drugs 
which  has  done  away  in  great  measure 
with  the  practice  of  adulteration  and 
sophistication  in  such  articles,  and  its 
continuance  will  keep  fraud  of  this 
kind  at  a  minimum. 

These  are  some  of  the  chemist’s 
more  obvious  contributions  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  health  of  the  public. 
There  is  probably  little  prospect  for 
progress  in  these  directions.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  work  of  food  and  drug 
control  and  of  safeguarding  water 
supplies  which  has  been  provided  for 
by  law  is  assured,  and  constitutes  a 
permanent  achievement  of  society. 
Standards  of  purity,  once  established, 
do  not  afford  an  opportunity  very 
frequently  for  further  improvement.  At 
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least  this  is  not  a  very  inviting  field 
for  research. 

Physiological  Chemist  Invades  Public 
Health  Work 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
physiological  chemist  has  invaded  the 
domain  of  public  health.  Before  that 
time  he  was  engaged  mainly  in  the 
study  of  “pure”  science  as  it  related 
to  the  chemical  processes  of  physiology. 
When  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods, 
and  the  nature  of  the  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  which  a  diet  must  provide  in 
order  to  prom'ote  health,  he  found  a 
field  of  great  possibilities,  and  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  steady  and  rapid  by 
methods  evolved  during  that  period. 
We  now  see  statements  concerning  the 
biological  value  of  proteins  in  differ¬ 
ent  foods;  estimates  of  their  content  of 
one  or  another  of  the  four  vitamins 
which  mammals,  with  few  exceptions, 
must  take  in  their  diet.  There  is  still 
the  possibility  that  other  vitamins  may 
be  discovered.  The  study  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  needs  of  different  species  has 
shown  that  certain  species  do  not  re¬ 
quire  as  many  vitamins  as  do  others. 
For  example,  the  rat  is  immune  to 
scurvy,  since  it  is  able  to  synthetise 
the  antiscorbutic  substance  water- 
soluble  C.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
statements  concerning  the  amounts  of 
the  several  inorganic  elements  which 
are  essential  for  the  promotion  of  opti¬ 
mal  health  in  animals  suitable  exper¬ 
imental  purposes.  In  a  word,  we  have 
now-a-days  a  “biological  method  for 
the  analysis  of  a  foodstuff”  the  results 
of  which  express  the  relative  values  of 
foods  in  terms  of  their  essential  nu¬ 
trient  principles,  insofar  as  these  are 
at  present  understood. 

This  type  of  work  is  of  a  nature 
which  when  once  well  done  will  yield 
results  of  a  permanent  value,  and  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 
The  activities  of  a  number  of  labora¬ 
tories  in  universities  in  Europe  and 
America  are  very  great  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  accumulating  a  vast  volume  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  special  prop¬ 
erties  of  natural  foods  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  This  work  does  not 
offer  a  permanent  field,  therefore,  for 
investigational  activity.  Special  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary  and  much  experience 
is  required  in  order*  to  gain  profi¬ 
ciency.  A  few  persons  must  do  this 
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work.  The  value  of  their  contributions 
will,  however,  be  very  great. 

The  chemist  has  good  opportunity  to 
co-operate  with  the  bacteriologist  and 
physiologist.  The  need  for  physiolog¬ 
ical  chemists  is  great.  They  can  help 
both  bacteriologist  and  physiologist, 
and  also  work  effectively  with  the 
chemical  engineer  in  the  solution  of  his 
problems.  Disposal  of  waste  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance,  and  has  been 
but  inadequately  dealt  with  in  the 
past,  and  the  chemical  engineer  will 
need  the  assistance  of  the  chemist  in 
this  direction. 

The  chemist  in  public  health  work 
is  not  likely  to  attract  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  does  the  bacteriologist  or 
immunologist,  for  their  discoveries  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  more  spectacular  na¬ 
ture. 

The  Laboratory  Man  in  Education 

The  laboratory  man  in  education 
may  have  either  one  of  two  fields,  i.e., 
teacher  or  investigator.  The  teacher 
is  just  as  great  as  the  investigator 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  his 
contribution,  but  he  does  not  get  the 
public  recognition  which  is  given  to 
his  colleague  except  in  respect  and 
gratitude  of  his  students.  The  investi¬ 
gator  is  seldom  a  successful  teacher 
of  under-graduates.  These  are  the 
ones  who  will  fill  positions  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  nature  in  public  health  laboratories. 
As  a  rule  he  is  unsuccessful  as  a  teach¬ 
er  because  he  is  too  interested  in  his 
investigational  work.  He  is,  however, 
the  one  who  gives  the  spark  of  en¬ 


thusiasm  to  graduate  students  and  thus 
provides  for  a  |new  | generation  | of 
“chronic  wonderers”  who  constitute  the 
successful  investigators. 

The  field  of  the  chemist  in  public 
health  work  is  a  growing  one,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  positions  of  minor 
importance  in  state  and  city  depart¬ 
ments  of  health.  Men  or  women  in 
such  positions  will  not  advance  readily 
to  high  official  positions.  The  high 
official  positions  in  public  health  work 
will  probably  always  be  held  by  per¬ 
sons  with  medical  degrees.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  investigators  in  fields 
which  will  apply  to  health  problems 
will  never  be  greater  than  the  demand. 
One  needs  only  to  show  that  he  gives 
promise  of  having  the  ability  to  solve 
problems  of  any  kind  in  order  to  get 
a  chance  to  show  what  he  can  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  Laboratory  Man  in  Industry 

The  laboratory  man  with  knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition, 
as  well  as  of  physiological  chemistry, 
will  find  good  openings  in  industry. 
The  desire  of  business  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  best  technical  ad¬ 
vice  and  to  invest  in  research  which 
will  help  them  place  their  products  on 
a  high  plane  of  excellence  is  seen  in 
various  directions.  Pharmaceutical 
houses  have  for  years  employed  chem¬ 
ists  both  for  routine  analyses  and  for 
research.  The  National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation  has  maintained  for  some 
years  a  research  labatory  under  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Bigelow.  It  has 
also  given  generously  of  funds  to  the 


Harvard  Medical  School  for  research 
on  food  poisoning,  and  is  among  the 
most  progressive  of  the  industries  in 
this  respect.  There  are  many  indus¬ 
tries  whose  work  involves  the  handling 
of  large  quantities  of  food  products 
of  various  kinds  in  which  the  chemist 
at  present  has  no  place,  but  where  he 
is  certain  to  make  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  future.  I  need  only  mention  the 
milk  powder  industry,  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  the  food  desiccation  industry, 
and  other  manufactures  relating  to 
foods  to  indicate  the  scope  of  this  field 
of  activity  for  the  chemist.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  laboratory  of  a  city 
or  state  health  department,  the  labora¬ 
tory  man  in  industry  is  in  line  for 
advancement,  professionally  and  finan¬ 
cially.  Very  often  the  chemist  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  works  his  way 
to  a  high  executive  position  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  concern. 

The  world  wants  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  stand  before  the  chemical 
table  and  solve  the  problems  which 
arise  in  the  technical  processes  which 
are  without  number  in  the  industrial 
world.  Those  who  see  the  necessary 
lelations  which  enable  them  to  solve 
such  problems  will  always  be  in  de¬ 
mand  and  will  be  richly  rewarded  for 
their  talent.  Those  who  stand  helpless 
before  a  task  which  is  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  which  requires  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  a  store  of  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  substances  will  always 
find  it  necessary  to  remain  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position. 


Salvaging  Cantaloupe  Waste — An  Opportunity  for  a  New  Industry 


/CANTALOUPES  present  a  valua- 
^  ble  reclaimed  field.  Approximate¬ 
ly  a  million  tons  of  this  delicious  edi¬ 
ble  melon  possessing  high  food  value 
with  unestimated  health  vitamins,  are 
plowed  under  each  year  in  a  single 
section. 

If  a  farmer  reaps  50  per  cent  of 
his  crop  he  is  extremely  pleased. 

The  waste  is  due  to  the  flooding  of 
the  market,  car  shortage,  packing 
facilities  and  even  through  frost  bite 
or  sunburn.  Some  of  the  best  melons 
may  have  “spots,”  rendering  them  un¬ 
salable. 

The  various  steps  in  their  salvage 
can  be  taken,  holding  each  until  the 
season  is  over  to  later  run  the  plant 
to  full  capacity. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  a  plant  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  cantaloupes  could  in 
off  seasons  handle  many  other  products 
that  are  raised  in  the  same  locality. 

Meat  Rich  in  Sugar 

The  meat  of  the  cantaloupe  is  rich 
in  sugar,  probably  fructose  (fruit  su¬ 
gar),  sucrose  (cane  sugar),  and  levu- 
lose  (glucose).  There  are  also  protein 
(vegetable)  and  starch  together  with 
aromatic  oils  and  esters,  with  some  cit¬ 
ric  and  tartaric  acid.  It  is  doubtful 
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whether  there  is  any  malic  acid.  The 
reaction  of  these  acids  upon  the  green 
starch  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
water  and  sunlight  are  the  factors  in 
producing  the  various  sugars  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ripe  melon. 

The  storage  in  ice  and  darkness 
checks  the  ripening  for  a  time  which 
allows  the  Eastern  marketing.  But 
even  at  that,  melons  must  be  picked 
befoi’e  wholly  matured. 

This  succulent  meat  can  be  dehy¬ 
drated  into,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but 
rather  in  a  place  by  itself  as  a  dainty 
conserve  to  be  eaten  as  we  do  dates, 
figs,  prunes  and  raisins,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  colors  of  the  various  varieties 
offer  a  choice  of  wonderful  appetite 
appeal. 

The  rind  and  near  rind  possess  a 
dainty  flavor  which  by  itself  or  pos¬ 
sibly  in  combination  with  other  fruit 
juices  can  be  exploited  under  a  trade 
flavor  for  sirups  and  soda  fountain 
beverages. 

The  juice  that  surrounds  the  seed  no 
doubt  contains  food  properties  with  a 
mixture  of  gums,  acids,  etc. 

The  seed,  roughly  speaking,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts,  the  hard  pericarp 
and  the  albuminous  seed  Jeaygs,  We 


will  leave  out  the  embryo  or  seed 
plant  proper  though  without  question 
it  contains  valuable  substances,  but  as 
we  can  find  use  for  the  residue,  we 
will  take  this  up  later. 

Shell  Contains  Phosphates 

The  hard  shell  pericarp  certainly 
contains  phosphates — phosphates  are 
one  of  the  most  valuable  chemical 
foods  taken  into  the  human  economy, 
The  system  craves  these,  hence  we  are 
being  advised  to  eat  more  whole  ce¬ 
reals. 

Just  what  can  be  done  with  this  peri¬ 
carp  is  a  pharmaceutical  problem  and 
is  commercially  possible. 

The  albuminous  part  of  the  seed 
contains  a  bland  fixed  oil  which  should 
give  itself  up  readily  to  pressure. 
This  bland  oil  may  have  vast  food 
properties.  At  least  will  lend  itself 
readily  to  saponification  in  soaps, 
beauty  creams  and  cerates. 

As  an  end  product,  the  residue  of 
all  the  melons  can  by  proper  chemical 
addition  be  made  into  a  melon  fertili¬ 
zer,  producing  possibly  not  more  mel¬ 
ons,  but  of  higher  quality,  with  more 
intense  flavor. 


Present  Status  of  Our  Knowledge  of  Vitamins 
and  Its  Application  to  the  Dietary 

Committee  on  Nutritional  Problems  of  American  Public  Health 
Association  Reports  on  Studies  of  Past  Year 
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AT  present  all  students  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  accept  as  fully  proven  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  at  least  three  vitamins, 
Which  for  convenience  are  designated 
as  vitamin  A,  vitamin  B,  and  vitamin  C. 

It  is  not  proven  that  any  one  of 
these  three  designations  stands  for  a 
single  chemical  substance.  In  fact 
there  is  experimental  evidence  that  at 
least  two  substances  may  be  involved 
in  the  effects  hitherto  attributed  to 
vitamin  A,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of 
Vitamin  B.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  paper,  it  seems  best  to  present 
our  summary  under  the  familiar  head¬ 
ings  of  vitamins  A,  B,  and  C. 


Vitamin  B 

Of  the  substances  now  known  as 
Vitamins,  the  one  whose  existence  was 
first  clearly  described  as  essential  to 
animal  nutrition,  is  the  antineuritic 
substance  discovered  but  not  isolated 
byEijkmann  (1890,  1896,  1897,  1897a, 
1898,  190 6 1.1  To  this  substance  the 
name  vitamine  was  given  by  Funk 
(1911,  1912a,  1912b),  and  it  is  this 
substance  which  is  ordinarily  referred 
to  when  the  word  vitamin  is  used  with¬ 
out  qualification.  Beriberi  is  due  to 
the  use  of  diets  deficient  in  this 
vitamin.  Most  frequently  such  defi¬ 
ciency  has  been  attributable  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  dependence  upon  white  rice 
(Vedder,  1913),  but  that  the  rice  itself 
is  not  a  necessary  factor  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  cases  of  beriberi  in 
Newfoundland  where  the  dietary  defi- 


*  Read  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  at  the  51st  Annual 
Meeting,  Cleveland,  October  16,  1922. 

’In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  we 


have  drawn  freely  upon  the  American 
Chemical  Society  monograph.  The  Vit¬ 


amins,  by  H.  C.  S'herman  and  S.  L.  Smith 


(Chemical  Catalogue  Company,  New 
York,  1922),  and  because  of  limitations 


bf  space  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 


imonograh  for  the  titles  of  original  pub¬ 
lications  which  can  be  readily  found  in 
the  bibliography  of  the  monograph  from 
the  authors’  names  and  years  of  publi¬ 
cation  as  given  in  the  text  of  the  present 
article.  For  lack  of  space  here,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  monograph 
of  Sherman  and  Smith  for  summaries  of 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 


vitamins. 


Fruits,  Vegetable,  and  Milk 
Needed  in  Adequate  Diet 

HAT  it  is  very  important  that 
there  should  be  included  in  every 
individual  dietary  and  every  com-, 
munity  food  supply  sufficient 
amounts  of  milk,  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
ble^  to  insure  adequate  intake  of 
vitamins  and  mineral  elements  to¬ 
gether  with  protein  of  assured  high 
nutritive  efficiency,  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Committee  on  Nutri¬ 
tional  Problems  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  its  re¬ 
cent  report  made  public.  This  should 
mean,  says  the  committee,  fruits 
and  vegetablen  in  quantities  liberal 
according  to  current  food  habits, 
and  of  milk  at  least  one  pint  a  day 
per  capita  of  population — preferably 
a  quart  a  day  for  every  child  and  at 
least  a  pint  a  day  for  every  adult. 

This  milk,  it  is  stated,  may  be  in 
any  of  the  now  standardized  forms 
— raw  or  pasteurized,  raw  or  dried. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  measur¬ 
able  effect  upon  vitamin  A  or  B 
when  milk  is  properly  pasteurized, 
condensed  or  dried. 

When  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit 
are  amply  provided,  the  rest  of  the 
fuel  value  of  the  diet,  says  this 
committee,  can  then  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  almost  any  wholesome 
food  or  foods  desired.  It  is  suggest¬ 
ed  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  food  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

The  importance  of  this  commit¬ 
tee’s  findings  it  goes  without  saying 
is  such  that  a  careful  reading  of  the 
report  commends  itself  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  all  branches  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry. — THE  EDITOR. 


ciency  was  brought  about  by  too  ex¬ 
clusive  a  use  of  fine  white  flour  (Lit¬ 
tle,  1912).  In  either  case  the  use  of 
the  whole  grain  instead  of  the  highly 
milled  product  will  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  will  cure  cases  which  are 
not  too  far  advanced.  Beriberi  or  nutri¬ 
tional  polyneuritis  is  easily  produced 
experimentally  in  fowls  or  pigeons  and 
by  means  of  such  experiments  much 
has  been  learned  regarding  the  prop¬ 


erties  of  the  antineuritic  vitamin  and 
its  distribution  among  food  materials. 

The  water-soluble  growth-promoting 
substance  which  McCollum  designated 
water-soluble  B  is  generally  believed 
to  be  identical  with  the  antineuritic 
vitamin  and  the  term  vitamin  B  is 
thus  taken  as  referring  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  having  both  of  these  properties. 

On  diets  otherwise  adequate  but 
lacking  the  B  vitamin  young  animals 
(rats)  quickly  cease  to  grow  and  begin 
to  lose  weight  and  develop  a  condition 
of  general  weakness  which  may  in¬ 
clude  symptoms  of  polyneuritis,  though 
sometimes  death  occurs  before  the 
nerve  symptoms  are  distinctly  de¬ 
veloped.  While  often  referred  to  as 
“growth-promoting,”  this  vitamin  (like 
each  of  the  others)  is  essential  to  nor¬ 
mal  nutrition  at  all  ages.  In  mam¬ 
mals  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  B  in  the 
diet  causes  loss  of  appetite,  commonly 
followed  by  a  more  complex  and  less 
clear-cut  set  of  symptoms  than  in  the 
case  of  birds.  These  symptoms  are 
grouped  by  McCarrison  in  order,  of 
prominence  as  follows:  under-nutri¬ 
tion,  derangement  of  function  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
disordered  endocrine  function,  and 
malnutrition  of  the  nervous  system.  A 
partial  but  not  complete  deficiency  in 
this  vitamin  leads  to  impaired  growth 
and  a  general  undermlining  of  health 
and  vigor  with  increased  susceptibility 
to  infectious  disease. 

McCarrison  (1919,  1919a,  1919c, 

1921),  working  chiefly  with  pigeons, 
finds  little  difference  between  the  ani¬ 
mals  deprived  of  vitamin  B  only  and 
those  deprived  of  all  three  vitamins 
(probably  because  in  this  species  the 
characteristic  effects  of  lack  of  vita¬ 
min  B  show  themselves  more  quickly 
and  prominently  than  do  the  effects  of 
a  lack  of  vitamin  A  or  C).  As  the 
result  of  vitamin  starvation  a  slowing 
of  metabolic  changes  generally  and  a 
fall  of  body  temperature  were  noted. 
The  adrenals  were  enlarged  but  other 
organs  lost  weight — the  thymus  most, 
and  then,  in  order,  testes,  spleen, 
ovary,  pancreas,  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
stomach,  thyroid  and  brain.  His  ob¬ 
servation  of  marked  atrophy  of  testes 
and  ovaries  is  in  line  with  the  finding 
by  Drummond  (1918)  that  sterility 
followed,  quickly  in  a  male  rat  de^ 
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prived  of  vitamin  B;  and  with  the  re¬ 
ported  tendency  of  amenorrhea  among 
beriberi  women  (Blunt  and  Wang, 
1921).  McCarrison  believes  that  his 
findings  “may  afford  some  explanation 
of  the  genesis  of  that  great  miass  of 
ill-defined  gastro-intestinal  disorders 
and  vague  ill-health  which  forms  so 
large  a  proportion  of  human  ailments 
at  the  present  day.” 

Osborne  and  Mendel,  and  Kerr  in 
Mendel’s  laboratory,  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  marked  effect  of 
vitamin  upon  the  appetite;  and  re¬ 
cently  Cowgill  and  Mendel  (19zij 
have  shown  that  if  a  dog  on  a  diet 
deficient  in  this  respect  can  be  induced 
to  eat  enough  to  maintain  life  there 
develops  a  condition  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  human  beriberi. 

Thus  the  need  of  this  vitamin  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  follows 
an  insufficient  intake  of  it  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  for  the  mammals,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  as  for  the  fowls  and 
pigeons  with  which  the  experiments 
upon  this  vitamin  have  been  so  largely 
performed.  In  both  cases  it  is  seen 
that  the  characteristic  polyneuritis  is 
by  no  means  the  only  result  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  vitamin  B  in  the  food.  Be¬ 
fore  the  nerve  symptoms  become  ap¬ 
parent  the  body  may  be  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  in  several  other  ways  and  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  susceptible  to  the 
inroads  of  infectious  disease.  Hence 
the  importance  of  such  selection  of 
food  as  shall  result  in  an  intake  of 
vitamin  B  much  more  liberal  than  the 
minimum  which  suffices  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  growth  and  the  prevention  of 
beriberi. 


Vitamin  C 

Theobald  Smith  (1895)  found  that 
guinea-pigs  kept  upon  a  diet  of  oats 
developed  a  hemorrhagic  disease. 
Later  when  Eijkmann,  as  above  noted, 
had  shown  that  a  condition  corres¬ 
ponding  to  beriberi  could  be  induced 
in  fowls  by  faulty  diet,  Holst  and  Fro- 
lich  (1912,  1913)  experimented  with 
guinea  pigs  and  found  that  a  diet  of 
grain  or  bread  brought  about  in  these 
animals  a  condition  corresponding  in 
its  essentials  with  human  scurvy,  and 
their  own  and  subsequent  experiments, 
notably  those  of  Cohen  and  Mendel 
(1918)  and  Hess  and  Unger  (1918, 
1918a,  1918c,  1919),  made  it  certain 
that  scurvy  is  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
“antiscorbutic,”  as  beriberi  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  an  “antineuritic,”  vitamin. 

The  species  whose  susceptibility  to 
scurvy  is  best  known,  and  from  whom 
our  knowledge  of  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamin,  now  commonly  called  vita¬ 
min  C,  is  chiefly  derived,  are  the 
guinea  pig,  monkey  and  man.  But 
vitamin  C  evidently  has  functions  in 
normal  nutrition  as  well  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  scurvy,  and  is  a  dietary 
asset  even  to  a  species  which  shows  no 
scurvy  symptoms,  such  as  the  rat. 
Harden  and  Zilva  (1918c)  and  almost 
simultaneously  Drummond  (1919) 


tried  the  addition  of  vitamin  C,  in  the 
form  of  orange  juice,  to  the  diet  of 
rats  and  found  this  to  result  in  better 
growth  and  vigor.  This  is  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  clinical 
observations  of  Hess,  who  found  many 
cases  of  subacute  or  latent  scurvy 
among  infants.  These  cases  do  not 
show  pronounced  scurvy  symptoms  but 
are  irritable,  lacking  in  stamina,  and 
more  or  less  retarded  in  growth. 
Better  growth,  higher  stamina,  and 
better  general  health  and  disposition 
are  induced  by  the  feeding  of  vitamin 
C  in  the  form  of  orange  or  tomato  juice 
or  other  suitable  antiscorbutic  food. 

As  Hess  explains  fully  in  his  recent 
excellent  monograph  (Scurvy,  Fast  and 
Present)  he  believes  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  infants  and  young  children 
receive  less  than  an  optimum  amount 
of  vitamin  C,  and  that  even  among 
adults  with  their  more  varied  dietary 
•  so  many  are  near  the  borderline  of 
adequacy  in  this  respect  that  “a  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  potato  crop  is  followed  by 
scurvy  in  the  spring.”  Still  more  re¬ 
cently  Watkins-Pitchford  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  Delf’s  report  of  her  in¬ 
vestigations  in  South  Africa 2  writes: 

The  health  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  which  is  liable  to  prolonged 
droughts  is  exposed  to  periodical  men¬ 
ace  from  shortage  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruit.  This  menace  is  not  so  much 
that  of  declared  and  recognizable  scurvy 
as  of  the  “prescorbutic”  or  latent  scurvy 
condition;  for  in  this  condition  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  infective  disease,  whether 
originating  in  the  individual  or  affecting 
the  whole  community  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  is  reduced.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  a  diet  which  is  theoretically 
only  just’  sufficiently  antiscorbutic  to 
prevent  manifest  scurvy  will,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  fail  in  its  object.  This  observation 
points  to  the  necessity  for  always  pro¬ 
viding  a  liberal  margin  above  the  bare 
minimum  of  the  requirements  of  the 
body  in  vitamin  C. 

Cooking  Reduces  Vitamins 

Not  only  does  the  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  distribution  of  vitamin  C 
among  foods  raise  the  question 
whether  the  socalled  normal  dietaries 
will  always  contain  it  in  optimum 
amounts;  another  reason  for  careful 
provision  of  a  liberal  allowance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  much  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  food  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  cooking.  Delf  in  the  re¬ 
port  above  mentioned  writes: 

There  is  increasing  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  institutions  where  the  ration  of 
antiscorbutic  food  is  limited  to  cooked 
vegetables,  a  quantity  which  is  theo¬ 
retically  about  sufficient  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  health  if  consumed  raw  or 
lightly  cooked,  becomes  quite  inadequate 
after  prolonged  boiling,  stewing  or  fry¬ 
ing.  For  example,  82  men  were  affected 
with  scurvy  in  a  prison-camp  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  tlie  spring  of  1917.  At  the  time 
potatoes  were  scarce,  but  the  ration  con¬ 


2  Studies  in  experimental  scurvy,  with 
special  reference  to  the  antiscorbutic 
properties  of  some  South  African  food¬ 
stuffs.  Publication  No.  XIV  of  the  South 
African  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
Johannesburg,  1921.  By  E.  Marion  Delf. 


tained  a  fair  proportion  of  fresh  meat 
and  2  oz.  of  swedes  were  available  daily. 
The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  investi¬ 
gated  by  Professor  Hill,  who  discovered 
that  the  meat  was  always  served  as  a 
stew,  the  vegetables  were  added,  and 
the  whole  cooked  for  about  five  hours. 
An  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  a  hospital  in 
Vienna  has  recently  been  traced  to  the 
custom  of  twice  cooking  the  vegetables 
provided,  at  a  time  when  the  daily  al¬ 
lowance  was  necessarily  somewhat  limit¬ 
ed.  The  evil  effect  on  fresh  food  of  pro¬ 
longed  heating  or  simmering  has  also 
been  observed  from  time  to  time  in  cer¬ 
tain  South  African  mine  compounds. 

Delf  found  that  in  ordinary  cook¬ 
ing  of  cabbage  about  93  per  cent  of  its 
antiscorbutic  vitamin  was  destroyed; 
and  Eddy  has  recently  confirmed  this, 
finding  a  destruction  of  9  0  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  vitamin  C  whether  the  cab¬ 
bage  be  cooked  in  an  open  kettle  or 
in  a  pressure  cooker. 

Effect  of  Heating  on  Vitamins 

La  Mer,  Campbell  and  Sherman 
(1922)  carried  out  an  extended  study 
of  the  effect  of  heating  at  different 
temperatures  and  for  different  lengths 
of  time  upon  vitamin  C  as  contained 
in  tomato  juice.  Among  other  results 
it  was  found  that  on  boiling  the  juice 
at  its  natural  acidity  for  one  hour, 
one-half  of  the  vitamin  C  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  while  four  hours  at  boiling 
temperature  destroyed  about  68  per 
cent.  In  experiments  in  which  the  to¬ 
mato  juice  was  heated  at  60,  80  and 
100  deg.  C  for  one  hour  and  for  four 
hours,  it  was  found  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  vitamin  C  destroyed  always  in¬ 
creased  both  with  the  time  and  with 
the  temperature  of  heating.  Neither 
the  time  nor  the  temperature  of  heat¬ 
ing  can  safely  be  disregarded  if  seri¬ 
ous  losses  are  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
cannot  properly  be  said  that  either  the 
time  or  the  temperature  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  other,  for  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance  will  depend  upon  con¬ 
ditions.  The  studies  referred  to  seem 
to  warrant  the  general  view  that  for 
short  periods  of  time  (one  hour  or 
less)  the  rate  of  destruction  runs  rela¬ 
tively  rapidly  and  therefore  in  such 
cases  the  length  of  time  of  heating  is 
likely  to  be  a  more  serious  factor  than 
the  temperature,  while  for  longer  per¬ 
iods  the  effect  of  temperature  assumes 
relatively  greater  prominence  in  com¬ 
parison  to  time  than  it  does  in  shorter 
periods.  Both  time  and  temperature 
of  heating  should  be  held  to  the  low¬ 
est  practicable  minimum  if  the-  anti¬ 
scorbutic  vitamin  is  to  be  conserved 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  best  conservation  of  vitamin  C 
also  demands  the  avoidance  of  heating 
under  oxidizing  conditions  and  of  the 
use  of  soda  or  other  alkali,  since  this 
vitamin  is  readily  destroyed  by  oxida¬ 
tion  and  more  readily  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  than  in  acid  media. 

Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  so 
amany  factors  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt 
a  categorical  answer  to  such  general 
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questions  as  whether  or  not  canned 
foods  contain  enough  vitamin  C.  Can¬ 
ned  meat  and  canned  beans  contain 
practically  no  vitamin  C  while  canned 
tomato  is  one  of  our  best  sources — 
partly  because  the  tomato  is  initially 
rich  in  the  vitamin,  partly  because  its 
acidity  acts  both  to  protect  the  vitamin 
from  heat  destruction  and  to  reduce 
the  heat  treatment  needed  in  the  can¬ 
ing  process.  The  fact  that  Hess 
(1921)  and  also  Hume  (1921a)  have 
found  the  antiscorbutic  property  to  be 
well  preserved  in  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  evidence  that  vitamin  C 
in  a  nearly  neutral  .medium  can  be 
preserved  through  a  moderate  heat 
treatment  and  subsequent  storage 
when  both  heating  and  exposure  to  air 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  evaporat¬ 
ing  under  vacuum  and  immediately 
placing  the  product  in  airtight  con¬ 
tainers. 

Thus  the  antiscorbutic  value  of  a 
preserved  food  will  depend  upon  many 
factors,  such  as  the  amount  of  vita¬ 
min  O  which  the  food  contained  at  the 
beginning,  its  hydrogen  ion  concen¬ 
tration,  the  time  and  temperature  of 
heating  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
the  extent  to  which  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  it  has  been  exposed  to  air 
or  other  oxidizing  agents,  probably  also 
the  presence  or  absence  of  substances 
which  may  catalyze  the  oxidation  or 
heat  destruction  of  the  vitamin,  and 
very  possibly  other  factors  not  yet 
recognized. 

Vitamin  A  3 

The  existence  of  a  fat-soluble  sub¬ 
stance  or  substances  essential  to  nor¬ 
mal  nutrition  was  established  inde¬ 
pendently  by  McCollum  and  Davis 
(1913)  and  by  Osborne  and  Mendel 
(1913a,  1914)  through  experiments 

in  which  it  was  found  that  animals  on 
food  mixtures  alike  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  would  grow  or  not  according 
as  the  fat  in  the  food  mixture  were 
butter-fat  or  lard. 

At  the  same  time  Osborne  and  Men¬ 
del  (1914)  pointed  out  that  animals 
suffering  from  lack  of  this  fat-soluble 
substance  became  subject  to  an  eye 
disease  which  has  since  been  widely 
discussed  in  connection  with  this  die¬ 
tary  deficiency  under  the  names  of 
ophthalmia,  xerophthalmia,  kerato¬ 
malacia,  and  conjunctivitis. 

Laying  Up  Stores  of  Vitamins 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  vitamins,  the  characterization  of 
the  substance  depends  as  yet  chiefly 
upon  the  physiological  effects  observed 
to  follow  the  use  of  a  diet  deficient 
with  respect  to  the  vitamin  in  ques¬ 
tion.  When  a  diet  lacking  fat-soluble 
vitamin  but  adequate  in  other  respects 
is  given  to  a  young  growing  rat  growth 

3This  section  and  the  one  which  fol¬ 
lows  are  largely  taken  from  the  paper 
on  The  Fat-Soluble  Vitamin  prepared  by 
H.  C.  Slier  man  for  the  general  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  September.  1922. 


continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
according  to  the  opportunity  which  the 
animal  has  previously  had  to  lay  up 
a  store  of  this  vitamin  in  his  body. 
After  cessation  of  growth  the  animal 
may  or  may  not  remain  at  stationary 
weight  for  a  time,  then  there  usually 
sets  in  a  loss  of  weight  and  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  general  decline  accompanied  by 
increased  susceptibility  to  bacterial 
infection.  This  lowered  resistance  re¬ 
sults  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  animals  developing  the 
characteristic  disease  of  the  eye. 

These  observations  have  been  made 
chiefly  upon  the  rat,  not,  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed,  because  the  rat  is  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  a  lack  of  the 
fat-soluble  vitamin,  but  rather  because 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
vitamin  the  rat  had  already  become  the 
favored  animal  for  laboratory  feeding 
experiments.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  ample  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  rat  is  representative  of  mam¬ 
mals  generally  in  his  need  for  the  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  and  in  the  effects  which 
he  shows  as  the  results  of  its  absence 
or  inadequacy.  That  results  such  as 
those  described  for  the  rat  follow  the 
lack  of  fat-soluble  vitamin  in  the  food, 
has  been  shown  experimentally  for 
species  varying  as  widely  as  the  fowl, 
the  rabbit,  the  dog,  and  the  pig,  and 
there  is  much  clinical  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species.  For  instance,  the  eye 
disease  observed  by  Bloch  (1917, 
1921)  as  one  phase  of  the  malnutri¬ 
tion  of  Danish  children  was  quite 
definitely  related  to  deficiency  of  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  in  the  diet  since  it 
was  cured  by  feeding  with  whole  milk 
or  butter,  or  by  administration  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

We  shall  therefore  continue  to  draw 
experimental  evidence  regarding  the 
physiological  significance  of  the  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  chiefly  from  work  with 
the  rat;  but  we  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  or  similar  effects 
will  result  in  man  also  from  the  use 
of  diets  unduly  poor  in  this  vitamin. 
Susceptibility  to  Other  Ailments  Due 
to  Vitamin  Deficiency 

It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that 
diet  poor  in  fat-soluble  vitamin  leads 
to  weakness  in  other  respects  as  well 
as  to  increased  susceptibility  to  eye 
disease.  Osborne  and  Mendel  (1921a) 
report  diarrhea  and  diminished  appe¬ 
tite  as  frequently  resulting  from  food 
poor  in  fat-soluble  vitamin;  and  they 
have  definitely  correlated  this  .defi¬ 
ciency  with  the  occurrence  of  phos¬ 
phate  renal  calculi  (bladder  stones) 
among  their  experimental  animals. 
McCollum  and  Davis  (1913,  1914) 

and  also  Drummond  (1919a,  1919b) 
report  increased  susceptibility  to  in¬ 
fections  including  lung  disease  among 
individuals  whose  diet  is  poor  in  this 
vitamin.  Steenbock,  Sell  and  Buell 
(1921 )  confirm  this  and  emphasize  also 
the  susceptibility  to  bronchial  troubles 
and  abnormalities  of  the  skin.  Evans 


and  Bishop  (1922)  find  that  diets  con¬ 
taining  enough  fat-soluble  vitamin  for 
growth  and  protection  from  eye  dis¬ 
ease  may  still  require  enrichment  with 
this  vitamin  in  order  to  enable  the 
animal  to  meet  the  added  strain  of 
reproduction. 

With  so  much  direct  experimental 
evidence  of  widespread  weakening  of 
the  body  when  the  intake  of  fat-soluble 
vitamin  is  low,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  authorities  find  reason  to  cor¬ 
relate  low  intake  of  this  vitamin  with 
increased  susceptibility  to  such  di¬ 
verse  diseases  as  rickets,  pellagra,  and 
tuberculosis.  For  lack  of  space  these 
latter  problems  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  here;  but  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  Hart,  Steenbock 
and  Hoppert  (19  21)  have  pointed  out 
a  new  relationship  of  vitamin  value  of 
food  to  the  calcium  metabolism,  and 
McCollum  and  his  associates  have  re¬ 
cently  announced  their  conviction  that 
the  vitamin  concerned  with  prevention 
of  rickets  is  different  from  that  which 
prevents  the  eye  disease.  This  would 
mean  that  the  functions  which  hitherto 
have  been  attributed  to  vitamin  A 
would  now  be  divided  between  the  “an- 
tiophthalmic”  and  the  “antirachitic” 
vitamins.  Both  are  fat-soluble  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  may 
continue  to  use  the  term  fat-soluble 
vitamin  which  covers  them  both  and 
any  possible  further  subdivisions  of 
the  original  “vitamin  A”  which  may 
conceivably  come  to  light  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  further  research. 

While  space  permits  no  real  dis¬ 
cussion  here  of  the  relation  of  diet  to 
susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  and  pel¬ 
lagra  or  of  the  question  whether  an 
infection  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  latter  disease,  it  seems  im¬ 
portant  to  note  at  this  point,  what 
McCollum  has  so  frequently  empha¬ 
sized,  that  dietaries  poor  in  vitamin  A 
are  unfortunately  common  throughout 
the  country  and  that  people  weakened 
by  such  diet  are  probably  more  readily 
attacked  by  the  disease  to  which  they 
are  chiefly  exposed  in  the  locality  in 
which  they  live,  whether  this  be  tuber¬ 
culosis,  pellagra,  or  some  other  dis¬ 
ease. 

Value  of  Milk  and  Eggs 

Certain  it  is  that  the  foods  which 
have  been  found  by  long  experience 
to  be  especially  beneficial  in  feeding 
both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis  are  milk  and  eggs,  both 
of  which  are  rich  in  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
min.  There  also  seems  to  be,  in  the 
otherwise  somewhat  conflicting  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  different  students 
of  pellagra,  a  fair  agreement  on  the 
fact  that  inadequate  milk  supply  is 
closely  correlated  with  occurrence  of 
pellagara  in  the  regions  in  which  it  is 
prevalent,  and  that  liberal  use  of  milk 
in  the  diet  is  especially  efficient  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease. 

A  liberal  allowance  of  fat-soluble 
vitamin  certainly  tends  toward  a  higher 
degree  of  health  and  vigor;  and  when 
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more  is  consumed  than  is  needed  at 
the  time,  the  body  has  power  to  store 
the  surplus  and  hold  it  available  for 
future  use.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  strikingly  true  both  of  young  ani¬ 
mals  and  of  adults. 

An  animal  taken  at  weaning  time 
from  a  family  whose  diet  is  relatively 
poor  in  this  vitamin  and  placed  upon 
a  diet  which  lacks  it  but  is  good  in 
all  other  respects  will  very  soon  cease 
to  grow;  whereas  one  of  the  same  age 
but  from  a  family  whose  diet  furnished 
liberal  am/ounts  of  fat-soluble  vitamin 
will,  upon  the  same  experimental  diet, 
continue  to  grow  by  virtue  of  his  stored 
vitamin,  often  doubling  and  sometimes 
trebling  his  weight.  Similarly  the 
length  of  time  that  an  adult  can  sur¬ 
vive  on  a  diet  lacking  the  fat-soluble 
vitamin  has  been  found  to  depend  upon 
the  opportunity  which  he  has  had  to 
store  the  vitamin  in  his  body  from 
surplus  received  in  his  previous  food. 

Whole  Milk  Powder  Rich  in  Fat- 
Soluble  Vitamin 

In  experiments  now  approaching 
completion  in  the  laboratory  of  food 
chemistry  at  Columbia  University  it 
has  been  found  that  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  whole  wheat  and  one-third 
skimmed  milk  powder  supplies  enough 
fat-soluble  vitamin  to  maintain  growth 
at  practically  the  normal  average  rate 
and  apparent  good'  general  health  in 
the  rat,  and  that  an  increase  of  the 
fat-soluble  vitamin  in  the  diet  by  the 
use  of  whole  milk  powder  instead  of 
skimtmied  results  in  a  distinctly  higher 
degree  of  health  and  vigor  as  shown 
in  longer  life  and  much  better  success 
in  bearing  and  rearing  young.  That 
this  is  due  to  the  increased  intake  of 
fat-soluble  vitamin  and  not  of  the  fat 
itself  is  shown  by  parallel  experiments 
in  which  the  same  differences  were 
found  to  result  from  diets  which  dif¬ 
fered  only  in  that  one  contained  lard 
or  cocoanut  oil  while  the  other  con¬ 
tained  butterfat. 

Recent  experiments  emphasize 
strongly  the  fact  that  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
min  is  needed  by  adults  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  growth.  That  adults  appear  less 
dependent  upon  the  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
min  content  of  their  food  is  attribut¬ 
able  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
passed  the  stage  of  development  at 
which  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  be¬ 
comes  apparent  quickly  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  adult  has  grown 
up  on  a  diet  rich  in  this  vitaimin  he 
will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  store  to 
carry  him  over  subsequent  periods  of 
inadequate  intake,  provided  these  are 
not  too  prolonged. 

How  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  which 
the  body  has  stored  is  distributed 
among  the  different  organs  and  tissues 
has  not  yet  been  determined  quantita¬ 
tively.  Weight  for  weight  liver  con¬ 
tains  more  than  muscle  or  adipose  tis¬ 
sue;  but  the  concentration  of  fat-solu¬ 
ble  vitamin  in  liver,  in  muscle,  or  in 


adipose  tissue  will  depend  primarily 
upon  the  concentration  of  this  vitamin 
in  the  food  which  the  animal  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Thus  the  vitamin  value  of 
meat  of  the  same  kind  cannot  be  fore¬ 
told  even  for  closely  related  animals 
of  the  same  species,  except  as  we  knew 
also  the  food  which  they  have  received 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  have  been 
fattened. 

The  adipose  tissue  of  the  pig  usually 
contains  little  fat-soluble  vitamin — not 
necessarily  because  he  is  a  pig  but 
primarily  because  he  has  fattened 
rapidly  on  food  relatively  poor  in  vita¬ 
min  A.  And  of  what  little  vitamin 
the  pig  fat  contains,  most,  if  not  prac¬ 
tically  all,  appears  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  heating  and  exposure  to  oxidation 
which  are  involved  in  the  processes  of 
rendering  and  clarifying  the  lard. 
(Drummond,  Golding,  Zilva,  and  Cow¬ 
ard,  19  20).  Osborne  and  Mendel 
(1921)  have  repeatedly  and  invariably 
found  lard  to  be  devoid  of  fat-soluble 
vitamin,  while  Daniels  and  Loughlin 
(19  20)  report  the  finding  of  indica¬ 
tions  of  significant  amounts.  Whether 
lard  actually  contains  significant 
amounts  of  this  vitamin  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  or  whether  the  rats  used  by 
Daniels  and  Loughlin  were  able  to 
thrive  on  their  experimental  diets  be¬ 
cause  of  vitamin  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  stored  must  for  the  present  be 
regarded  as  an  open  question. 

Liver  Better  Source  Than  Ordinary 
Meats 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither 
lard  nor  any  other  adipose  tissue  or 
muscle  fat  can  safely  b'e  depended 
upon  as  an  adequate  source  of  the  fat- 
soluble  vitamin.  So  far  as  it  goes 
liver  is  a  better  source  than  ordi¬ 
nary  meats;  but  a  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  source  than  either  is  to  be  found 
in  milk  and  eggs.  In  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  fat-soluble  vitamin  for  the 
support  of  tissue  formation,  it  is 
natural  that  the  maternal  organism 
should  transfer  rich  stores  of  this 
substance  to  the  milk  or  the  egg 
whose  function  in  nature  is  to  furnish 
tissue  material  and  growth-promoting 
substances  to  the  young.  Thus  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  fat-soluble  vitamin  in  life 
processes  is  that  the  materials  espe¬ 
cially  evolved  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young — milk  in  mammals  and  eggs 
in  birds — are  relatively  rich  in  this 
vitamin.  And  since  cattle  have  been 
successfully  bred  for  milk,  and  fowls 
for  egg  production,  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  milk  and  eggs  are  the  most 
valuable  and  milk  usually  also  the 
most  economical  of  the  sources  of 
this  vitamin  in  the  human  dietary. 

Vitamins  in  the  Dietary 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
we  consider  it  highly  important  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
occurrence  of  vitamins  in  foods,  to 
take  account  of  them  in  considera¬ 


tions  of  food  values  and  the  problems 
of  food  supply,  and  to  see  that  indi¬ 
vidual  and  family  dietaries  provide  the 
vitamins  in  quantities  distinctly  more 
liberal  than  the  minimum  allowances 
which  would  suffice  for  the  prevention 
of  deficiency  diseases. 

Tables  summarizing  the  occurrence 
of  vitamins  in  foods  are  now  readily 
available.  (See  for  example:  Labora¬ 
tory  Handbook  for  Dietaries,  Revised 
Edition,  by  M.  S.  Rose;  The  Vitamin 
Manual,  by  W.  H.  Eddy;  the  American 
Chemical  Society  monograph  on  The 
Vitamins,  by  H.  C.  Sherman  and  S.  L. 
Smith;  the  vitamin  poster  prepared 
by  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  reproduced  in  miniature  in  its 
Journal,  Vol.  7  8,  page  1407). 

Without  entering  into  details  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  milk  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  is  the  most  important  and 
economical  source  of  vitamin  A  while 
supplying  also  liberal  amounts  of  vita¬ 
min  B  and  significient  quantities  of 
vitamin  C,  and  that  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  while  varying  widely  among 
themselves  are  as  a  group  a  very  im¬ 
portant  source  of  vitamins  B  and  C. 

It  is  very  important  that  there  be 
included  in  every  individual  dietary 
and  every  community  food  supply  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts  of  milk,  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  insure  adequate  intake 
of  vitamins  and  mineral  elements  to¬ 
gether  with  protein  of  assured  high 
nutritive  efficiency.  This  should  mean 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  quantities  lib¬ 
eral  according  to  current  food  habits, 
and  of  milk  at  least  one  pint  per  day 
per  capita  of  population — preferably 
a  quart  of  milk  per  day  for  every 
child  and  at  least  a  pint  for  every 
adult. 

This  milk  may  be  in  any  of  the  now 
standard  forms — raw  or  pasteurized, 
canned  or  dried.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  airy  measurable  effect  upon 
vitamin  A  or  B  when  milk  is  properly 
pasteurized,  condensed  or  dried. 
Under  what  conditions  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  if  any  these  processes  influence 
the  vitamin  C  content,  is  a  matter  of 
active  investigation  at  the  present 
time.  In  a  previous  report  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  the  use  of 
some  antiscorbutic  food  in  the  diet  of 
all  artificially  fed  infants;  and  in  the 
present  case  the  supply  of  vitamin  C 
is  amply  safeguarded  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  regarding  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  will  na¬ 
turally  vary  with  locality  and  season. 
To  ensure  suitable  prominence  of 
these  in  the  food  supply  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  food  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

With  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit 
amply  provided,  the  rest  of  the  fuel 
value  of  the  diet  can  then  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  almost  any  wholesome 
food  or  foods  desired. 
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Miss  Fitzgerald’s  paper  is  the 
third  of  a  series  which  The  American 
Food  Journal  will  publish  on  the 
place  of  the  home  economics  woman 
in  the  food  industry.  This  contri¬ 
bution  is  of  peculiar  interest  in 
view  of  the  article  appearing  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  on  “What  the 
Milk  Industry  Has  Accomplished.” 


WOMEN  with  training  in  home 
economics  selected  because  of 
their  personality,  knowledge  of 
health  work,  and  organizing  ability, 
have  been  a  decided  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  development  of  the  program 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
affiliated  district  councils.  These 
councils  are  educational  organizations 
promoting  child  health  iand  human 
welfare  by  showing  the  importance  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  a  health 
program.  All  of  their  educatioinal  ac¬ 
tivities  and  literature  are  based  upon 
the  findings  of  scientists,  who  through 
their  extensive  research  and  by  ani¬ 
mal  experimentation,  have  evolved  a 
system  of  diet  which  will  promote 
health,  and  have  shown  the  need  of 
liberal  quantities  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  such  a  diet. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  considers  milk  and 
dairy  products  of  fundamental  import¬ 
ance.  He  says,  “We  should  from  early 
infancy  to  old  age  take  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  or  its  equivalent  in  dairy 
products.  Milk  is  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  protective  food.” 

Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  has  just  announced  some  com¬ 
prehensive  results  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  calcium  needed  in  the  diet 
of  growing  children  for  “optimum” 
development  of  bones  and  teeth. 
He  concludes  “that  however  good 
the  dietary  in  other  respects,  each 
child  should  receive  a  quart  of  milk 
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in  some  form  every  day;  and  that  this 
standard  of  milk  consumption  should 
be  maintained  at  least  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.” 

These  conclusions  and  other  invalu¬ 
able  scientific  material  form  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  entire  Dairy  Council 
program.  Scientific  facts  must  be  re¬ 
duced,  however,  to  language  that  chil¬ 
dren  and  mothers  can  understand. 
Women  of  home  economics  training 
with  the  further  qualifications  men¬ 
tioned  have  taken  these  facts,  and 
from  them  developed  a  simple  and 
effective  program  of  “what  to  eat 
and  why.” 

Work  in  the  Public  Schools 

Since  practically  every  school  system 
in  the  country  is  emphasizing  the  need 
of  better  health  through  health  teach¬ 
ing,  the  National  Dairy  Council  in  1921 


had  a  very  definite  part  in  more  than 
100  communities  in  this  health  educa¬ 
tion.  The  council  nutrition  workers 
carried  on  “milk  for  health”  programs, 
conducting  nutrition  classes,  helping 
to  establish  the  serving  of  milk  in 
schools  for  under-nourished  children 
and  co-operating  with  local  health  or¬ 
ganizations  in  every  possible  way. 
Many  of  the  larger  cities  have  estab¬ 
lished  permanent  dairy  councils,  to 
work  all  the  year  through  with  schools 
and  health  agencies.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  home  economics  women  employ¬ 
ed  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  help¬ 
ful  in  the  council  program. 

The  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy 
Council,  active  in  what  is  known  as 
the  “Philadelphia  milk  shed”  has  a 
staff  of  22  people,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  women  with  -home  eco¬ 
nomics  training.  The  Pittsburg  Dis¬ 
trict  Dairy  Council  has  five  home  eco¬ 
nomics  women  on  its  staff.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  “milk  for  health”  campaign 
had  ten  home  economics  workers.  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston  and  numerous  other 
cities  all  have  permanent  programs 
with  home  economics  women  teaching 
the  value  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

This  group  of  carefully  chosen  wo¬ 
men  has  developed  some  unique  ways 
of  presenting  food  facts.  A  supper 
club  was  a  novel  way  used  in  one  city 
to  interest  industrial  girls  in  proper 
food  combinations.  Many  of  these 
girls  were  planning  to  marry  and  es¬ 
tablish  homes  of  their  own,  so  the 
course,  covering  twelve  lessons,  proved 
very  popular.  The  club  met  once 
every  week,  each  girl  paying  twenty- 
five  cents  for  her  supper.  At  each 
club  meeting  two  different  girls  were 
selected  to  plan  the  menu,  and  two 
others  to  do  the  marketing.  Each 
girl  prepared  her  own  supper,  always 
learning  to  make  some  new  and  nu¬ 
tritious  food  combination.  The  Dairy 
Council  worker  in  charge  reviewed 
the  food  principles  involved  in  the 
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dishes  prepared,  while  the  girls  were 
eating. 

Teaching  Proper  Food  Combinations 

The  worker  in  another  city  de¬ 
veloped  a  somewhat  similar  plan  of 
food  budget  lessons,  consisting  of  six 
demonstrations  for  mothers  on  proper 
food  combinations.  The  work  includes 
a  series  of  food  demonstrations  to 
show  the  preparation  of  milk  and 
dairy  dishes.  Where  foreign  women 
attend,  the  recipes  are  printed  for 
them  in  their  own  languages. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  most  helpful, 
however,  in  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  health  education.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  co-ordinate  and  teach  the 
value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
almost  every  phase  of  school  work.  Art 
supervisors  develop  health  poster  con¬ 
tests,  in  which  the  idea  of  “milk  for 
health”  is  featured  by  most  of  the 
children.  Six  thousand  children  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  one  city 
last  year  wrote  stories  on  milk  as  a 
part  of  their  language  work.  In  the 
physiology  teaching  of  today,  children 
are  not  required  to  memorize  the 
names  of  all  the  bones  in  the  body, 
but  rather  they  learn  that  milk  and 
vegetables  build  strong  bones  and 
hard  teeth,  and  that  they  must  ob¬ 
serve  very  well  defined  rules  of  eating 
and  sleeping  to  be  healthy. 

Children  unconsciously  learn  much 
about  health  if  it  is  co-ordinated  with 
their  play.  The  dairy  councils  have 
developed  many  health  playlets  to 
teach  in  dramatized  form  the  value  of 
milk.  The  “milk  fairies”  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these,  as  it  was 


shown  during  the  past  year  before 
groups  of  children  aggregating  more 
than  half  a  million.  In  this  play  the 
Guardian  of  Good  Health  comes  to 
Johnny,  the  under-nourished  boy,  who 
does  not  like  milk.  She  brings  with 
her  the  Butterfat,  Vitamin,  Mineral 
Matter,  and  Sugar  fairies,  together 
with  King  Protein  and  his  baseball 
nine.  Johnny  becomes  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  folks  from  out  of  a 
milk  bottle.  When  he  realizes  that  he 
is  pale  and  under-nourished  because 
he  has  not  made  friends  with  milk  he 
speedily  proceeds  to  do  so.  This  play 
and  many  others  are  available  to  teach 
in  their  fanciful  way  the  place  of  milk 
in  proper  nutrition. 

Beauty  Products  of  Food 

A  demonstration  featuring  “Every 
Girl  American  Beauty  Products”  by 
a  demonstrator  with  a  fully  equipped 
dressing  table  has  been  instrumental 
in  interesting  girls  of  high  school  age 
in  the  foods  they  eat.  Every  Girl 
American  Beauty  Products  advocates 
Cream  Kissed  Carrots  as  Nature’s 
paint  brush,  guaranteed  to  produce  a 
permanent  rose  tint  in  each  cheek. 
Cow’s  Vanishing  Cream,  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  beautifier  ever  discovered, 
Powder  Puffs  of  fluffy  baked  potatoes, 
Perfumes  from  fresh  luscious  fruits 
and  other  equally  important  foods  are 
presented  by  the  food  worker  in  this 
novel  program  “to  put  the  paint  on 
from  the  inside  out.” 

Educational  exhibits  both  local  and 
national  are  developed  in  the  National 
Dairy  Council  program.  In  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  eleven  national  health 


organizations,  the  National  Dairy 
Council  staged  an  exhibit  called 
“Healthland”  for  the  1922  National 
Dairy  Show,  which  stands  out  as  the 
most  effective  health  exhibit  ever  put 
on.  Every  phase  of  “this  land  of 
1  0,000  thoughts”  was  carried  out  from 
the  standpoint  of  nutrition  and  health. 
Fifty  thousand  boys  and  girls  saw  the 
exhibit  in  one  week,  and  had  a  ride 
on  the  Healthland  flyer,  a  tiny  steam 
train  that  chugged  its  way  through 
Fruit  Valley,  Vegetable  Center,  Long 
Sleep  Mountain  under  Prune  Bridge 
to  Milk  City,  the  capitol  of  Healthland. 
The  original  idea  for  this  exhibit  was 
inspired  by  the  “Healthland  Flyer” 
pamphlet  of  the  Child  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  of  America. 

Nutrition  workers  of  the  council  had 
charge  of  “Healthland  Zoo,”  where 
animals  showing  the  results  of  proper 
and  improper  feeding  were  displayed. 
Dogs  of  the  same  age  from  the  same 
litter,  with  one,  three  times  the  weight 
of  his  brother  because  he  had  milk, 
taught  a  lesson  that  would  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Based  Upon  Scientific  Findings 

There  are  so  many  other  activities 
of  home  economics  workers  in  this 
fcod  and  health  program  which  might 
be  mentioned  here.  It  has  been  the 
aim,  however,  of  this  discussion  to 
show  that  the  program  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  in  all  its  phases  is  based 
upon  the  findings  of  science  and  that 
women  with  home  economics  training 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  in 
carrying  this  message  effectively  to  the 
homes  of  America. 


Food  Manufacturers  Learning  to  Depend  More  Upon  Home 

Economics  Women 


T1  HE  fact  that  a  goodly  number  of 
food  manufacturers  are  coming 
to  depend  more  and  more  on  their  de¬ 
partments  of  home  economics  is  one 
of  the  good  signs  of  the  times,”  said 
Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs,  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal,  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers  convention.  “Home  economics 
needs  industry,”  Miss  Gibbs  pointed 
out,  “to  furnish  a  broad  field  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  consumer;  while  indus¬ 
try  needs  home  economics  in  order 
that  its  products  may  be  presented  to 
the  consumer  from  the  standpoint  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  nutritional  and 
economic  values. 

“One  of  the  stimulating  things 
about  the  food  business  is  the  number 
of  interests  represented.  Good  team 
work  is  always  insph'ing  and  we  home 
economics  women  feel  that  we  are  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate  in  that  we  are  play¬ 
ing  on  the  same  team  with  food  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

“This  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
We  had  first  to  learn  to  be  a  profes¬ 


sion  to  convince  our  classical  sisters 
that  we  were  as  truly  educated  as  if 
we  were  devoting  ourselves  to  Greek 
and  Latin.  This  once  accomplished, 
some  of  us  failed  to  realize  all  of  our 
opportunities.  While  our  own  organi¬ 
zation  was  developing  we  necessarily 
were  occupied  in  formulating  our  own 
standards  and  it  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  some  of  us  have  fully 
realized  how  close  a  connection  exists 
between  our  field  and  that  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

“A  far-seeing  group  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  women  has  always  realized  this 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  held  last  summer  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  in  Business  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  official  program. 

“To  show  you  how  close  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  domestic  science 
and  individual  specialties  you  may  be 
interested  to  hear  how  varied  are  the 
points  of  contact. 

“For  example,  in  using  each  special¬ 
ty  the  domestic  science  woman  has  oc¬ 


cur  to  her  automatically  some  one  spe¬ 
cial  point  in  which  the  specialty  in 
question  will  fit  into  her  scheme.  For 
example,  one  specialty  might  suggest 
help  along  the  line  of  nutrition  of  chil¬ 
dren,  another  would  instantly  bring  to 
mind  the  greatest  food  value  at  less¬ 
ened  cost. 

“In  working1  with  baking  powder  the 
domestic  science  woman  is  interested 
because  its  use  adds  attractive  and 
palatable  variety  to  the  daily  meals. 
She  welcomes  cereal  coffee  because  of 
its  value  as  a  beverage  to  children  and 
invalids.  She  looks  upon  macaroni  as 
a  basis  for  numerous  substantial  and 
nourishing  dishes  that  help  house¬ 
wives  in  planning  inexpensive  meals. 

“When  it  comes  to  milk  products 
the  worker  thinks  of  their  place  in 
various  cookery  processes.  She  knows 
their  use  and  value  in  making  cream 
soups,  puddings,  cocoa,  etc.,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  fresh  milk  for  the  use  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  family,  and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  food  products. 


The  Best  Things  From  Current  Food 

Magazines 

A  Digest  of  the  Month’s  Periodicals  for  the  Busy  Reader 


Macaroni  and  the  Durum  Crop 
in  the  United  States 

p  ARROLL  K.  MICHENER  tells 
U  the  story  of  macaroni  in  The  New 
Macaroni  Journal  for  November  15, 
19  22.  The  article  is  reproduced  from 
“The  Northwestern  Miller.” 

Mr.  Michener  begins  by  tracing  the 
origin  of  macaroni  paste,  showing  that 
the  Chinese  used  similar  pastes  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  Italy,  how¬ 
ever,  sponsors  the  products  as  we 
know  them.  France  adopted  them 
and  in  1903  was  producing  330,000 
pounds  a  day. 

Meantime,  says  the  author,  China 
and  Japan  have  revived  the  industry. 
The  manufacture  of  macaroni  in  the 
United  States  began  in  18  80,  the 
first  factory  being  built  ten  years  later. 
To  quote: 

“The  pioneer  makers  of  macaroni 
in  the  United  States  were  without  the 
proper  equipment  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  lacked  the  right  raw  materials. 
The  European  manufacturer,  through 
his  longer  experience,  knew  that  a 
hard  or  so-called  durum  wheat  was 
necessary  in  making  satisfactory  maca¬ 
roni.  This  variety  of  wheat  was  not 
then  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
domestic  manufacturers  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  use  bread  flour. 

“Both  these  difficulties  were  gradu¬ 
ally  eliminated.  Durum  wheat  seed 
was  imported  from  Russia.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  durum,  grown  in  the  Black  Sea 
districts,  had  proved  especially  adapted 
to  macaroni  making,  and  was  extens¬ 
ively  imported  by  both  Italy  and 
France.  Among  the  other  acceptable 
varieties  of  wheat  were  those  grown 
in  Algeria,  southern  Argentina,  Italy 
and  France.  Canada’s  wild  ‘goose’ 
wheat,  rejected  as  a  bread  wheat,  found 
considerable  use  as  a  macaroni  wheat, 
particularly  in  France.  Indian  and 
Turkish  wheats  were  often  mixed  with 
those  imported  from  Algeria. 

“The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  credited  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  durum  wheat  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  Through  its  experimental  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges  it  had  been 
endeavoring  to  get  a  wheat  that  would 
thrive  on  thin  and  sandy  soil,  and  an 
agent  was  sent  to  Russia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selecting  new  types. 

“Previous  to  this,  however,  durum 
wheat  had  been  grown  in  fairly  large 
volume  by  Russian  settlers  in  North 
Dakota,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  purchased 
its  first  samples  of  what  is  now  the 
well  known  variety  of  arnautka. 

“Durum  was  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  north¬ 
western  states,  notably  the  northern 
section  of  South  Dakota,  the  southern 
portion  of  North  Dakota,  and  adjacent 
regions  in  Minnesota  and  Montana.  It 
is  said  to  thrive  best  on  a  soil  where 
there  is,  during  the  early  growing 
season,  a  superfluous  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  draw  upon.  Later,  when  it 
attains  its  growth,  it  needs  less  mois¬ 
ture  than  other  wheats.  A  North¬ 
western  agricultural  expert  is  credited 
with  the  statement  that  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  North  Dakota 
make  that  state  better  suited  for  the 
raising  of  durum  wheat  than  any  other 
district  in  the  world. 

“Durum,  :it  is  asserted,  produces 
more  bushel  to  the  acre  than  other 
varieties  of  spring  wheat,  and  flour¬ 
ishes  on  soil  where  blue  stem  and 
other  spring  wheats  would  not  thrive. 
In  addition  it  is  declared  to  be  rust 
resistant.  These  assertions,  at  first 
more  or  less  controversal,  have  now 
been  generally  accepted. 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
introducing  durum,  brought  about  an 
unexpected  result.  It  had  not  antici¬ 
pated  the  upbuilding  of  a  large  indus¬ 
try.  Its  first  intention  was  merely  to 
find  a  profitable  wheat  variety,  and  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  convince  mil¬ 
lers  and  the  consuming  public  that 
flour  made  from  durum  was  just  as 
good  as,  if  not  superior  to,  any  other 
kind,  for  bread  making.” 

The  milling  industry  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new  wheat  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  under  discussion  proceeds  to  de¬ 
velop  the  story  of  how  the  macaroni 
industry  “emerged,  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  creating  its  own  mar¬ 
ket. 

“Durum  found  its  appointed  place, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  domestic  maca¬ 
roni  industry  became  simultaneously 
assured.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  6000  barrels  of  durum  wheat  flour 
are  now  converted  into  macaroni  in 
this  country  daily,  and  that  there  is 
an  annual  domestic  consumption  of 
more  than  two  million  barrels,  after 
reduction  to  this  form  of  food,  chiefly 
supplied  by  home  manufacture.” 

In  conclusion  the  author  shows  how 
the  predictions  that  choice  macaroni 
could  not  be  produced  outside  of  Italy 
have  been  disproved. 


Government's  Position  on  Food 
Value  of  Meat 

O  ECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace  recently  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  Office  of  Home  Economics  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connecting 
link  between  meat  distributors  and 
consumers. 

The  “National  Provisioner”  for  No¬ 
vember  11,  1922,  calls  attention  to  the 
work  of  this  committee  and  emphasizes 
the  error  of  the  popular  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  governmental  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  food  value  of  meat. 

The  author  of  the  article  quotes 
from  Charles  J.  Brand,  consulting  spe¬ 
cialist  in  marketing,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

“Many  persons  still  hold  to  the  be¬ 
lief  which  was  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  unfair  and  misguided  propaganda, 
that  meat  is  not  healthy.  Medical 
science  has  proven  over  and  over  that 
a  large  number  of  ills  once  charged 
against  meat  eating  are  due  to  infec¬ 
tion  of  teeth,  tonsils  and  other  or¬ 
gans. 

“The  department’s  position,  in  brief, 
may  be  summarized  by  saying  that 
meat  is  wholesome;  that  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  permanent  agriculture, 
and  hence  to  the  interest  of  every 
citizen;  and  that  for  health  and  vigor 
we  should  eat  well-balanced  meals,  in¬ 
cluding  a  variety  of  kinds  and  cuts  of 
meat,  making  such  substitutions  as 
price  variations  show  to  be  most 
economical.” 


Successful  Canners  Offer  Experi¬ 
ence  for  Benefit  of  Trade 
A  CCORDING  to  Orin  Crooker,  in 
-t*-  “Canning  Age”  for  November, 
Illinois  canners  of  sweet  corn  have  es¬ 
tablished  such  a  reputation  for  high 
grade  products  that  a  study  of  their 
methods  is  likely  to  prove  helpful  to 
those  who  desire  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  men  and  machinery  at  their 
command. 

Mr.  Crooker  begins  by  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Illinois’s  advantage  in  its  deep  rich 
soil,  a  factor  that  makes  for  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  without  resorting  to 
mechanical  help. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  quality  that 
the  Illinois  canners  have  accomplished 
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sucn  noteworthy  results.  Ceaseless 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  canners 
have  resulted  in  methods  of  sorting 
corn  so  efficient  that  the  product 
reaches  the  cutter  room  entirely  uni¬ 
form  and  entirely  at  its  best. 

Continuing,  the  author  says: 

“The  Illinois  canner  has  not  been 
without  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
he  must  keep  his  costs  of  handling  at 
this  point  within  reasonable  limits. 
Consequently,  he  has  worked  out  his 
system  with  due  regard  to  the  fact 
that  certain  arrangements  of  sorters 
and  trimmers,  the  proper  division  of 
this  work,  and  special  lay-out  of  equip¬ 
ment  have  an  effect  not  only  on  effi¬ 
ciency  but  also  on  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
plants  which  are  under  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  management,  there  are  scarcely 
two  plants  in  Illinois  that  follow 
identical  methods  in  this  regard.  The 
grouping  of  sorters  and  trimmers  dif¬ 
fers  greatly,  while  here  and  there  is 
to  be  found  a  canner  who  has  departed 
radically  from  the  basic  idea  usually 
common  to  such  work.” 

Then  follow  five  diagrams,  featur¬ 
ing  the  processes  of  sorting  and  trim¬ 
ming,  arrangement  of  husker  ma¬ 
chines,  measuring  system,  and  devices 
for  grading,  with  detailed  discussion 
ui  each. 

In  closing  the  author  writes: 

“The  Illinois  canner  takes  more 
than  usual  care,  perhaps,  in  all  steps 
of  his  manufacturing  operations.  But 
he  has  come  to  feel — and  not  without 
reason — that  to  produce  quality,  his 
raw  product  must  not  only  reach  the 
factory  at  just  the  right  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity,  but  it  must  be  most  carefully 
culled  of  all  stock  that  is  either  under 
or  over  the  proper  degree  of  maturity. 
No  doubt,  every  canner  feels  the  same.” 


Function  of  the  Broker  in  Sal¬ 
mon  Canning  Industry 

rp  HE  salmon  canning  industry  has 
lost  millions  of  dollars,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  writer  in  “Pacific  Fisher¬ 
man,”  for  November,  1922,  through 
unskilfull  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
packers  to  market  their  output  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  established  selling 
agencies. 

The  industry  is  recovering  from  the 
general  abnormal  conditions  caused  by 
the  wartime  disturbance,  but  business 
abuses  have  sprung  up  during  the 
unsettled  period.  These  abuses  must 
be  corrected  before  the  industry  can 
recover  entirely  and  the  author  of 
the  article  in  question  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  one  factor  likely  to  prove 
helpful  in  this  readjustment  is  the 
employment  of  accredited  brokers. 

“The  functions  and  services  of  the 
legitimate  salmon  broker  extend  far 
beyond  the  mere  securing  of  orders. 
A  comprehensive  idea  of  the  matter 
as  viewed  from  this  standpoint  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  well-known  salmon  han¬ 
dler,  who  says: 

“  ‘It  is  the  popular  conception  that 


the  broker  functions  merely  by  bring¬ 
ing  buyer  and  seller  together.  Many 
attempt  to  operate  on  this  basis — 
rustling  orders  from  buyers,  seeking 
stocks  to  fill  them,  and  leaving  the 
packer  to  invoice,  collect,  make  credit 
investigations  and  take  credit  risks,  in 
fact  merely  standing  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  highway  and  taking  an  un¬ 
earned  toll.  Such  a  broker  does  not 
properly  represent  the  interests  of 
the  packer  and  should  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  packer,  even  though  he 
sometimes  gets  seemingly  desirable 
business. 

“  ‘A  legitimate  broker,  functioning 
properly,  is  first  of  all  the  packer’s 
salesman.  He  markets  the  product  to 
desirable  customers.  As  a  salesman 
he  feels  the  pulse  of  the  market.  Not 
being  influenced  by  a  heavy  financial 
load,  his  judgment  is  not  warped  by 
his  wishes,  hence  he  can  give  unbiased 
selling  advice. 

“  ‘It  may  be  said  that  he  is  always 
anxious  to  make  sales  to  get  his  com¬ 
mission,  hence  always  advises  selling. 
However,  if  the  packer  will  give  an 
exclusive  selling  contract  to  a  broker, 
instead  of  putting  one  against  another 
as  is  all  too  frequently  done  now,  he 
will  relieve  his  broker  of  the  necessity 
of  selling  always  before  the  other  fel¬ 
low  under  penalty  of  losing  a  com¬ 
mission. 

“  ‘A  broker  should  be  financially  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  should  assume  all 
credit  risks.  The  packer  whose  goods 
are  placed  with  a  reliable  broker  need 
not  investigate  the  financial  standing 
of  buyers,  question  the  terms  of  sale, 
nor  wait  for  his  money  beyond  a  stipu¬ 
lated  time.  A  broker  deserving  the 
name  should  pay  the  packer,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fate  of  his  drafts. 

“  ‘All  detail  from  the  time  salmon 
reaches  port  comes  within  the  province 
ot  the  broker.’  ” 

After  detailed  discussion  of  other 
lines  of  service  which  the  broker  can 
render  the  author  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘When  the  packer  establishes  con¬ 
nections  with  a  selling  agent,  he  should 
realize  that  he  is  taking  a  step  of 
vital  importance  to  his  business,  al¬ 
most  equivalent  to  taking  a  partner. 
The  relationship  between  packer  and 
broker,  to  result  satisfactorily,  must 
be  an  intimate  one.  It  must  have  the 
elements  of  permanence  and  stability, 
which  require  the  highest  degree  of 
mutual  confidence.  As  for  the  agent, 
he  should  not  only  have  selling  ability, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  markets  and 
marketing,  and  facilities  for  giving 
complete  service,  but  should  also  be  a 
man  of  high  business  standing  and  fi¬ 
nancial  stability.  He  should  have  re¬ 
liable  trade  connections  in  all  impor¬ 
tant  markets,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  market  the  goods  en¬ 
trusted  to  him;  and  should  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  give  the  packer  sound  advice 
as  to  market  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments.  If  each  packer  will  select  a 


broker  having  these  general  qualifica¬ 
tions,  establish  with  him  stable  and 
confidential  relations,  and  give  him  the 
exclusive  marketing  of  his  pack,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  the  troubles 
that  have  beset  the  trade  for  the  last 
few  years  will  disappear.’  ” 


Railroads  Helping  in  Bulk  Tran¬ 
sportation  of  Milk 

A  WRITER  in  “Butter,  Egg  and 
Cheese  Journal”  for  October  11, 
19  22,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  and  since  the  war  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  of  shipment  of 
milk  by  railroad.  He  says: 

“Our  railroad  terminals  have  had 
some  linear  expansion  to  take  care 
of  this  and  other  food  shipment  in¬ 
creases,  yet  the  larger  part  of  the 
added  load  has  been  absorbed  by  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  handling.  By  ‘in¬ 
creased  efficiency’  is  meant  faster 
handling  and  checking  of  cans,  switch¬ 
ing  of  cars,  etc. — the  limitations  of 
this  method  are  obvious.  The  necessity 
of  some  sort  of  relief  at  our  congested 
city  terminals  is  something  which 
comparatively  few  people  appreciate. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railroads  it  must  be  given  immediate 
attention.  The  real  solution  is  to 
eliminate  this  excessive  handling— -the 
answer  is  the  bulk  method! 

“With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pfaudler  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  glass  lined 
steel  equipment,  invented  the  con¬ 
tainer  tank  car  providing  bulk  handl¬ 
ing  for  milk  shipments.  By  this  new 
method  any  dairy  shipping  between 
400  to  600  gallons  of  milk,  or  multi¬ 
ples  thereof,  can  arrange  with  the  rail¬ 
road  to  pick  up  the  container  tanks 
filled  with  milk,  at  the  country  re¬ 
ceiving  station,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  city  terminal.  Here  they  will  be 
taken  by  the  city  dealer’s  truck  to  his 
plant,  to  be  tested,  pasteurized,  and 
bottled  (thus  eliminating  all  can  han¬ 
dling). 

Figures  on  Increased  Milk  Tonnage. 

“The  figures  below  show  at  a  glance 
the  enormous  jump  which  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  taken  in  1921,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  three  years  preceding. 
Comparing  1920  with  19  21  we  find 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  10,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
— 5,000,000,000  of  which  takes  the 
form  of  increased  household  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  predict,  there¬ 
fore,  what  the  consumption  will  be  in 
two  or  three  years,  in  view  of  the 
educational  propaganda  that  is  being 
waged  in  the  interests  of  the  dairy 
products. 


Pounds 

1918  . 87,906,000,000 

1919  . 90,600,000,000 

1920  . 89,658,000,000 

1921  . 98,862,276,000 


EDITORIAL 


A  Concrete  Plan  for  Obtaining  Uniform  Cider 
and  Vinegar  Laws 

E  are  devoting  an  entire  page  to  one  editorial  because 
we  believe  strongly  that  the  subject  discussed  —  uni¬ 
formity  of  food  laws  —  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
that  confronts  the  food  industry  today. 

Last  month  we  printed  this  question  in  an  editorial  on 
uniform  food  legislation: 

Will  some  enterprising  group  of  manufacturers 
set  a  worthy  example  for  the  entire  food  trade  by 
selecting  its  own  product  as  a  starting  point  and 
endeavor  by  conferences  with  the  state  food  control 
officials  to  bring  about  a  mutual  agreement  upon  a 
somewhat  uniform  law  which  will  amply  protect  the 
consumers  in  all  states  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
the  food  manufacturer  of  the  hardships  suffered  by 
reason  of  various  laws  so  utterly  at  variance  that 
what  is  lawful  in  one  state  is  unlawful  in  another? 

And  we  have  had  an  almost  immediate  response  from  the 
American  Cider  and  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Association, 
whose  counsel,  William  W.  Armstrong,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
says,  “I  have  had  such  a  plan  regarding  vinegar  under  ad¬ 
visement  for  some  time.” 

The  statutes  of  many  of  the  states  relating  to  vinegar  are 
not  only  conflicting  but  contain  arbitrary  physical  require¬ 
ments  which  in  many  cases  do  not  insure  the  purity  of  the 
vinegar.  To  remove  these  restrictions  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  uniformity  in  the  requirements,  the  American 
Cider  and  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Association  believes  that 
state  statutes  modeled  upon  the  form  which  is  given  below 
will  accomplish  the  result  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  detection  of  imitation 
and  sophisticated  vinegar  easier. 

The  American  Food  Journal  agrees  with  the  American 
Cider  and  Vinegar  Manufacturers’  Association  that  a  statute 
which  defines  in  accurate  terms  the  various  vinegars  usually 
dealt  in  and  excludes  all  arbitrary  physical  requirements 
is  more  logical  and  scientific.  By  thus  defining  these  vine¬ 
gars  and  leaving  the  determination  of  their  physical  in¬ 
gredients  and  whether  they  comply  with  such  definitions 
to  the  analyst  and  the  developments  of  analytical  science 
we  believe  that  uniformity  in  legislation  will  be  secured  and 
facility  in  detecting  imitations  greatly  promoted. 

We  commend  the  American  Cider  and  Vinegar  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  for  having  come  forward  with  a  definite 
plan  upon  which  food  control  officials  and  others  interested 
may  confer.  Difference  of  opinion  may  arise,  but  at  least 
it  is  a  starting  point,  and  the  cider  and  vinegar  association 
has  done  something  in  taking  this  step  which  other  groups 
of  manufacturers  in  the  food  industry  can  well  emulate. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  present  a  concrete  plan  by  which, 
we  believe,  the  whole  question  of  bringing  about  greater 
uniformity  in  food  laws  may  be  handled  advantageously  and 
successfully.  Meanwhile  let  us  consider  the  proposed  model 
bill  for  cider  and  vinegar,  which  Senator  Armstrong  has 
prepared : 

Proposed  Uniform  Vinegar  Law— An  Act  to  Define  Vinegar 
and  the  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  Thereof 
Be  it  Enacted,  etc.: 

Section  1.  All  vinegar  made  by  fermentation  without  dis¬ 
tillation  must  carry  in  solution  the  extractive  matter  de¬ 
rived  exclusively  from  the  fruit,  grain,  sugar  or  sirup  from 
which  it  was  derived  and  fermented,  and  comply  with  the 
following  definitions: 


The  terms  “cider  vinegar”  and  “apple  vinegar  or  words 
of  similar  import,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product 
made  exclusively  from  the  expressed  juice  of  apples  by 
alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations. 

The  terms  “wine  vinegar”  and  “grape  vinegar”  or  words 
of  similar  import,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product, 
made  by  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations, 
of  the  expressed  juice  of  grapes. 

The  terms  “malt  vinegar”  or  words  of  similar  import,, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the  alco¬ 
holic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  without  distilla¬ 
tion  of  an  infusion  of  barley  malt  or  cereals  whose  starch 
has  been  converted  by  malt. 

The  term  “sugar  vinegar”  or  words  of  similar  import,, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the  alco¬ 
holic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  without  distilla¬ 
tion  of  solutions  of  sugar,  sirup,  molasses  or  refiners’  sirup.. 

The  terms  “glucose  vinegar”  or  “corn  sugar  vinegar”  or 
words  of  similar  import,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the- 
product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fer¬ 
mentations  without  distillation  of  solutions  of  corn  sugar  or 
glucose  prepared  from  corn  starch. 

The  terms  “spirit  vinegar,”  “distilled  vinegar”  or  “grain 
vinegar”  or  words  of  similar  import,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  product  made  by  the  acetous  fermentation  of 
dilute  distilled  alcohol  derived  from  grain. 

The  term  “evaporated  apple  products  vinegar”  or  “vine¬ 
gar  made  from  evaporated  apple  products,”  or  words  of' 
similar  import,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product  made 
by  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of 
the  aqueous  extract  obtained  from  clean,  sound,  unfermented 
dried  chopped  apples  or  dried  apple  skins  or  cores. 

Section  2.  Vinegar  which  fails  to  comply  with  such  defi¬ 
nitions  or  which  contains  any  substance  or  ingredient  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  fruit,  grain,  sugar  or  sirup 
from  which  it  shall  so  be  made,  or  which  contains  less  than 
four  grams  of  acetic  acid  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  vinegar  at  twenty  degrees  centigrade,  shall  be  deemed 
adulterated. 

Section  3.  The  product  made  by  the  destructive  distilla¬ 
tion  of  wood  known  as  pyroligneous  acid,  or  acetic  acid  de¬ 
rived  from  other  sources  than  fruit,  grain,  sugar  or  sirups,, 
shall  not  be  sold,  offered  or  had  in  possession  for  sale  as 
vinegar  or  in  any  mixture  of  vinegars  or  compound  vinegar. 

Section  4.  Mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  vin¬ 
egars  are  “compounds”  and  packages  containing  the  same 
shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  word  “compound”  together- 
with  the  proportions  of  the  vinegar  so  mixed,  in  addition 
to  the  other  requirements  hereof.  No  such  compound  shall 
be  made  in  imitation  of  any  other  kind  of  vinegar  or  sold,, 
offered  or  had  in  possession  for  sale. 

Section  5.  Packages  containing  vinegar  which  has  been 
reduced  with  water  must  be  plainly  marked  “Reduced  to  — 
per  cent  acid  strength,”  indicating  the  acidity  to  which  it 
has  been  reduced. 

Section  6.  Every  manufacturer  or  producer  of  vinegar 
shall  plainly  mark  each  cask,  barrel  or  other  container  of 
such  vinegar  with  his  name  and  place  of  business,  the  kind 
of  vinegar  therein  contained,  in  the  terms  above  defined, 
and  no  person  shall  falsely  mark  any  package  containing 
any  vinegar  so  defined  with  any  other  brand  or  designation 
or  with  any  additional  words,  marks  or  description  which 
shall  be  false  or  deceptive  in  any  particular  whatever. 

(Container  law  which  may  be  omitted.) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Every  person  who  sells  any  vinegar,  except  it  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  purchaser  in  the  unbroken  package  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  plainly  and  conspicuously  mark  the  receptacle 
or  container  in  which  such  vinegar  is  delivered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  whether  such  receptacle  or  container  be  furnished 
by  the  seller  or  pui'chaser,  with  the  kind  of  vinegar  so 
delivered. 

Section  7.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  manu¬ 
facture,  sell,  offer  or  have  in  possession  for  sale  in  this 
state: 

1.  Any  vinegar  so  defined  which  does  not  comply  with  such 
definitions. 

2.  Any  adulterated  or  misbranded  vinegar. 
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3.  Any  vinegar  or  product  in  imitation  of  any  vinegar  so 
defined. 

4.  Any  vinegar  to  which  any  artificial  coloring  matter  has 
been  added  of  any  kind  whatever,  or  which  contains  any 
substance  or  ingredient  not  derived  directly  from  the  fruit, 
grain,  sugar  or  sirup  from  which  it  purports  to  have  been 
made. 

Section  8.  Violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 
and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more  than 
$500  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $1000  for  all  subsequent  offenses. 

Section  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect _ _ 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  HYGIENIC  COOK  BOOK.  By 
Jacob  Arnbrecht.  Shaw  Printing 
Company.  Battle  Creek. 

The  compiler  of  these  recipes  has 
been  careful  to  avoid  extremes  in 
dietary  matters,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  has  followed  closely  the  tenets 
of  the  vegetarian  school.  This  fact 
in  itself  does  not  limit  the  usefulness 
of  his  book,  since  no  matter  what  the 
readers’  views  on  vegetarian  diet  as 
an  exclusive  dependence,  he  will,  if  he 
has  kept  abreast  of  modern  thought  in 
the  field  of  dietetics,  concede  to  vege¬ 
tables  a  very  important  place  in  the 
diet,  particularly  of  children. 

This  fact  once  understood  he  is 
ready  to  welcome  to  his  kitchen  labora¬ 
tory  the  tested  recipes  contained  in 
Mr.  Arnbrecht’s  volume. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  dietetics  and  nutrition,  are  un¬ 
pretentious  and  for  the  most  part, 
adaptations  of  the  material  furnished 
by  well  known  scientists.  Frankly,  these 
adaptations  are  so  interspersed  with 
matter  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  author 
that  this  part  of  the  book  will  not  be 
taken  very  seriously.  It  is  in  the 
tested  recipes  that  its  chief  value  lies. 


THE  NEW  DIETITICS,  What  to  Eat 
and  How.  A  Guide  to  Scientific 
Feeding  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
John  Harvey  Kellogg,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.A.C.S.  The  Modern  Medicine  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Noting  the  fact  that  within  twenty 
years  there  has  come  into  being  a  new 
science  of  dietetics,  Dr.  Kellogg  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  comment  exhaustively  on  the 
methods  employed  by  this  new  science, 
on  the  leaders  in  the  field  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  nutrition  problem 
of  special  interest  to  himself  and  his 
co-workers. 

A  paragraph  in  the  author’s  preface 
is  worth  quoting: 

“Thanks  to  the  painstaking  i*e- 
searches  of  Pavlov,  Rubner,  Atwater, 
Benedict,  Chittenden,  Mendel,  Osborne, 
McCollum  and  other  investigators  per¬ 
haps  equally  worthy  of  mention,  we 
now  possess  knowledge  instead  of  as¬ 
sumptions,  facts  instead  of  fancies,  sci¬ 
entific  standards  in  place  of  empirical 
though  time-honored  notions  and  sanc¬ 
tions.” 


It  is  this  clear  vision  and  power 
of  analysis  of  the  literature  in  his  own 
field  that  gives  to  Dr.  Kellogg’s  book 
its  peculiar  value.  Using  his  own 
laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  testing- 
out  new  theories  and  methods  as  he 
has,  such  a  man  has  a  fund  of  data 
at  his  disposal,  data  based  on  the  best 
possible  foundation  observations  on  the 
human  structure  and  its  needs. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  processes 
of  nutritional  physiology,  Dr.  Kellogg 
takes  up  food  by  food  the  chief  arti¬ 
cles  of  our  diet,  showing  the  composi¬ 
tion,  place  in  the  diet  and  relation  to 
pathological  conditions  of  each  in  turn. 

Diets  for  special  cases  are  outlined, 
and  the  book  closes  with  complete  and 
practical  tables  on  the  composition  of 
our  commonly  used  foods.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  dietitian  or  other  specialist  will 
find  the  book  invaluable. 


FOOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
DIETETICS.  By  Robert  Hutchin¬ 
son,  M.D.,  Edin.,  F.R.C.P,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital  and  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Fifth 
Edition.  William  Wood  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  problems 
of  food,  whether  dietitian,  physician, 
distributor  or  layman,  will  welcome 
the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Hutchinson’s 
book.  The  work  has  long  been  a  classic 
and  an  indispensable  member  of  the 
food  worker’s  library  and  now  that  the 
author  has  revised  the  text  in  relation 
to  the  war  time  changes  caused  by 
famine  and  soaring  prices  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  serviceable. 

The  nature,  constitutents  and  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  foods;  the  amount  of 
food  required  in  health,  influence  of 
conditions  on  food  requirements;  ani¬ 
mal  foods,  milk  and  milk  products,  veg¬ 
etable  foods,  cereals,  breads,  vegetables, 
sugars,  mineral,  salts,  water,  alcohol, 
cooking  of  foods,  digestion  in  health, 
infant  feeding,  principles  of  feeding  in 
disease,  some  dietetic  “cures”  and  arti¬ 
ficial  and  predigested  foods;  these  are 
the  subjects  treated.  Such  a  skeleton 
outline  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
book  as  a  whole;  the  material  is  so 
well  organized  and  presented  with  such 
a  keen  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
seeker  after  real  knowledge  that  the 
reader  may  approach  it  with  a  reason¬ 


able  assurance  that  he  will  find  his 
questions  answered,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of 
Dr.  Hutchinson’s  work  is  the  scholarly 
and  practical  way  in  which  he  relates 
one  bit  of  information  to  the  whole 
broad  subject.  For  example,  in  con¬ 
sulting  the  book  on  the  question  of 
diet  in  any  social  disease,  he  is  likely 
to  become  so  interested  in  the  subject 
that  he  will  find  himself  reading  what 
Dr.  Hutchinson  has  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  diet  as  a  factor  in  preventing 
that  disease  and  others. 


ALL  ABOUT  COFFEE.  By  William 
Ukers,  M.  A.,  Editor,  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal.  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  Company,  New 
York. 

In  a  sumptuous  quarto  volume  of 
almost  800  pages,  Mr.  Ukers  tells  the 
story  of  coffee  from  every  conceivable 
angle:  historical,  etymological,  botan¬ 
ical,  microscopical,  chemical,  indus¬ 
trial  and  social. 

In  his  preface  the  author  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  civilization  has 
produced  only  three  non-alcoholic 
beverages,  the  extract  of  the  tea  plant, 
of  the  cocoa  bean  and  of  the  coffee 
bean. 

Mr.  Ukers  has  aimed  to  “tell  the 
whole  coffee  story  for  the  general  read¬ 
er  with  the  technical  accuracy  that 
will  make  it  valuable  to  the  trade.” 
That  he  achieves  his  purpose  is  well 
attested  by  the  book  itself.  Merely  as 
a  story”  the  book  is  fascinating. 
Tales  of  the  early  history  of  coffee 
drinking  show  how  it  began  in  the 
early  centuries  and  how  its  cultivation 
and  use  were  attended  by  romance  un¬ 
limited. 

As  to  the  illustrations  they  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  beauty  and  accuracy.  There 
are  handsome  color  plates  showing  the 
coffee  plant,  reproductions  of  quaint 
old  wood  cuts  picturing  the  coffee 
houses  and  customs  of  Queen  Anne’s 
day,  views  of  the  plants  where  coffee 
is  made  ready  for  the  market  and  of 
the  ports  where  it  is  sold,  working 
drawings  of  machinery  on  factories,  re¬ 
productions  of  successful  coffee  ad¬ 
vertising;  pictures  of  coffee-making  ap¬ 
paratus;  and  profuse  illustrations  for 
the  sections  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  divisions  of 
the  field. 
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Food  Flavors:  Their  Source,  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Adulteration 

By  J.  W.  SALE1 2  and  W.  W.  SKINNER2 


PART  VI. 

(Concluding  Instalment) 

T  has  been  indicated  in  preceding 
chapters  that  food  flavors  should 
comply  with  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  with  regard  to  composition 
and  branding  if  they  are  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  exported  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  entered 
within  the  channels  of  commerce  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Act.  The  provisions  of 
the  act  covering  the  adulteration  of 
food  flavors  and  other  foods  are  as 
follows:  First:  If  any  substance  has 
been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as 
to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality  or  strength.  Second:  If 
any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article.  Third: 
If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab¬ 
stracted.  Fourth:  If  it  be  mixed,  col¬ 
ored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in 
a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferi¬ 
ority  is  concealed.  Fifth:  If  it  contain 
any  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  which  may  ren¬ 
der  such  article  injurious  to  health. 
Sixth:  If  it  consist  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  substance. 

Each  one  of  these  provisions  has 
been  violated  one  or  more  times  and 
some  of  them  have  been  and  are  being 
violated  repeatedly,  the  small  fines 
which  ordinarily  are  imposed,  not  al¬ 
ways  serving  to  deter  the  careless  or 
dishonest  manufacturer  fi'om  continu¬ 
ing  the  adulteration  of  his  products. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  usu¬ 
ally  the  adulteration  of  flavors  is  dis¬ 
continued  when  the  manufacturer’s  or 
importer’s  attention  is  called  to  the 
matter,  and  it  is  quite  possible  under 
the  statute  to  take  such  drastic  action 
against  adulterated  flavors  and  other 
food  that  it  becomes  unprofitable  to 
continue  their  manufacture  and  sale. 
Some  types  of  adulteration  of  various 
spices,  essential  oils  and  extracts  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  specific  descriptions  of  these 
articles  in  preceding  chapters.  Other 
types  of  adulterations  are  set  forth  in 
the  notices  of  judgment  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  department  when  court 
cases  are  adjudicated. 

Adulterations  Practiced 

We  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
enumerate  instances  of  adulterations 
which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has 
found  in  the  course  of  the  routine  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
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Drugs  Act.  The  examples  of  adultera¬ 
tion  which  follow  do  not  include  all  of 
those  which  have  been  detected  being- 
only  those  which  are  readily  available 
in  our  files,  but  they  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  a  general  way  what  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  guard  against  when  he 
buys  spices,  essential  oils,  and  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  sophistication  of  flavors 
in  many  cases  is  accomplished  very 
adroitly,  and  careful  and  exhaustive 
investigation  is  frequently  necessary 
to  detect  the  manner  in  which  the  fla¬ 
vors  have  been  adulterated. 

Almond  extracts  have  been  found 
adulterated  by  the  substitution  of  ar¬ 
tificially  colored  dilute  extracts  of  al¬ 
mond  and  of  artificially  colored  dilute 
solutions  of  benzalde'hyde.  Dilute  so¬ 
lutions  of  alcohol  containing  merely  a 
trace  of  anise  oil  have  been  sold  as 
standard  anise  extracts.  So-called 
birch  oil  consisting  of  synthetic  methyl 
salicylate  has  been  offered  for  sale  on 
numerous  occasions.  Caraway  seed 
has  been  adulterated  with  excess  of 
stems,  foreign  seeds,  fine  siftings, 
sand,  mouse  excreta,  insect  eggs,  live 
worms  and  clumps  of  worm’s  nests  and 
with  an  ergot-like  fungus.  Cumin  seed 
has  been  substituted  for  caraway  seed. 
An  artificially  colored  dilute  extract  of 
cassia  has  been  substituted  for  stand¬ 
ard  cassia  extract.  Chamomile  flowers 
have  contained  an  excess  of  stems, 
dirt  and  worms.  Maruta  cotula  (dog 
fennel),  anthemis  cotula,  (may wood 
flowers),  Roman  chamomile,  and  the 
entire  plant  of  anthemis  nobilis  'have 
been  substituted  for  chamomile  flow¬ 
ers. 

Cinchona  bark  deficient  in  alkaloids 
and  with  excessive  ash  has  been  offered 
for  entry  into  the  United  States.  Cu- 
prea  bark  has  been  substituted  for 
cinchona  bark.  An  article  labeled  cin¬ 
namon  oil  was  found  to  contain  at  least 
30  per  cent  of  cinnamon  leaf  oil. 
Cloves  have  been  offered  for  sale  with 
a  portion  of  the  oil  of  cloves  abstract¬ 
ed  and  so-called,  powdered  cloves  have 
been  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
allspice  tissue  and  exhausted  cloves.  Di¬ 
lute  extract  of  cloves  is  sometimes  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  standard  extract.  Cori¬ 
ander  seed  has  contained  excess  of 
stems,  dirt,  weevil  and  wormy  seeds 
and  Bombay  or  Indian  coriander  seeds 
deficient  in  volatile  oil  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  coriander  seeds.  Cumin 
seed  has  been  adulterated  by  admix¬ 
ture  with  sand  and  grit.  Dandelion 
root  has  been  found  to  contain  live 
worms,  foreign  roots,  and  roots  spoiled 
by  overheating.  Fennel  seed  has  con¬ 
tained  an  excess  of  stems  and  ash, 
mold,  boi'ed,  immature  and  exhausted 


seeds.  Foeniculum  piperitum  (bitter 
fennel)  has  been  substituted  for  fen¬ 
nel. 

Whole  Japan  ginger  has  been  coated 
with  chalk  or  some  similar  substance 
whereby  damage  and  inferiority  was 
concealed.  Ginger  root  has  been  found 
to  contain  white,  green  and  black  mold, 
to  be  worn  eaten,  and  infested  with 
live  insects.  Green  and  spent  ginger 
root  have  been  substituted  for  stand¬ 
ard  ginger,  Artificially  colored  dilute 
extracts  of  capsicum,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tracts  deficient  in  ginger  extractives 
have  masqueraded  as  standard  ginger 
extract.  A  substance  alleged  to  be  a 
mixture  of  horseradish  and  mustard 
was  found  to  be  turmeric  and  charlock 
(wild  mustard).  Washed  lemon  oil, 
and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehydes 
obtained  from  oil  of  lemon  grass  have 
been  sold  as  lemon  oil.  Lemon  oil 
has  been  adulterated  also  with  alco¬ 
hol  and  sometimes  washed  lemon  oil 
is  reinforced  with  citral  and  offered  as 
lemon  oil.  One  sample  of  lemon  oil 
contained  sesame  oil  and  another  con¬ 
tained  90  per  cent  of  cottonseed  oil. 

Lemon  extracts  have  been  adulter¬ 
ated  by  substituting  artificially  colored 
dilute  solutions  of  lemon  oil,  artificial¬ 
ly  colored  solutions  of  citral  obtained 
from  lemon  grass,  by  the  substitution 
of  terpeneless  extract  of  lemon,  and 
by  the  addition  of  unpermitted  coal 
tar  colors.  Bombay  or  false  mace 
(Myristica  malabarica)  is  a  rather 
common  adulterant  of  genuine  mace 
and  an  article  labeled  “mace  substi¬ 
tute”  consisted  in  part  of  a  cereal  prod¬ 
uct  containing  starch.  Mace  has  been 
adulterated  also  with  mold,  insect  ex¬ 
creta,  sweepings  and  refuse.  Papua 
mace  has  been  substituted  for  mace. 
Ground  marjoram  has  been  found  to 
contain  an  excessive  amount  of  sand 
and  clay.  Leaves  of  coriaria  myrtifo- 
lia,  a  poisonous  leaf,  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ering  tops  of  origanum  vulgare,  and  a 
type  of  citrus  leaf  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  marjoram. 

Mustard  has  been  adulterated  with 
turmeric,  mustard  bran,  artificial  color 
and  charlock.  Rape  seed,  brown  seeds 
and  dirt  have  been  substituted  wholly 
for  mustard  seed  and  nutmegs  have 
been  adulterated  with  wormy  and 
moldy  nutmegs,  and  with  dust,  shells 
and  fragments  of  nutmeg  shells.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  other  extracts, 
sub-standard  nutmeg  extracts  have 
been  offered  as  nutmeg  extract  of 
standard  strength.  Ethyl  alcohol  and 
lemon  terpenes  have  been  substituted 
for  orange  oil,  and  dilute  alcoholic  so¬ 
lutions  of  citral  have  been  offered  as 
orange  extract.  Paprika  has  been 
found  to  contain  an  excessive  amount 
of  ash  and  added  foreign  oil  and  Span¬ 
ish  paprika  has  been  substituted  for 
rosen  paprika.  Mineral  matter,  sand, 
clay,  and  pepper  shells  have  been  of¬ 
fered  as  pepper.  In  one  case,  so-called 
peppermint  extract  was  found  to  be  a 
sub-standard  article:  in  another  case 
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it  contained  menthol  with  little  or  no 
peppermint  oil;  and  in  several  in¬ 
stances  contained  substantial  percent¬ 
ages  of  methyl  alcohol  (wood  alcohol). 

A  so-called  rose  extract  was  an  ar¬ 
tificially  colored  solution  of  oils  and 
alcohol,  which  contained  no  attar  of 
rose.  An  alleged  rosemary  flower  oil 
was  found  to  contain  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  esters  calculated  as  bornyl 
acetate,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of 
total  borneol,  than  the  standai’d  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Saf¬ 
fron  has  been  adulterated  with  borate, 
excess  of  yellow  styles  and  of  powder¬ 
ed  stamens  of  crocus  sativus  L.  Greek 
sage  (salvia  triloba),  mineral  matter, 
sand,  clay  and  sage  stems  have  been 
used  to  adulterate  sage.  Savory 
leaves  have  been  adulterated  with  an 
excess  of  stems.  Sarsaparilla  root 
has  been  adulterated  with  mold,  stems, 
and  soil.  Smilax  utilis,  native  Ja¬ 
maica  sarsaparilla,  has  been  substituted 
for  sarsaparilla.  An  artificial  oil  pro¬ 
duced  from  waste  camphor  oil  has  been 
substituted  for  sassafras  oil  and  thyme 
oil  has  been  adulterated  with  turpen¬ 
tine.  Analyses  of  so-called  turmeric 
show  that  it  sometimes  contains  wheat 
and  arrow  root  starch,  wheat  flour  and 
gypsum.  Products  labeled  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract  have  been  found  deficient  in  van¬ 
illa  bean  extractive  matter,  to  be  arti¬ 
ficially  colored  and  to  consist  of  van¬ 
illin  solution  or  of  a  vanillin  and  cou- 
marin  solution.  An  artificially  colored 
dilute  solution  of  benzaldehyde  has 
been  substituted  for  wild  cherry  ex¬ 
tract  and  synthetic  methyl  salicylate 
has  been  substituted  for  wintergreen- 
leaf  oil. 

Revision  of  Labels 

Some  of  the  adulterations  mentioned 
above  may  be  corrected  by  revising 
the  label  so  that  the  purchaser  will  be 
informed  as  to  the  character  of  the 
product  which  he  buys.  For  example, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  vanillin  and 
coumarin  colored  with  caramel  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  standard  vanilla  extract 
may  be  sold  in  compliance  with  the 
statute  if  it  is  plainly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  labeled  as  an  imitation  vanilla 
extract.  Other  forms  of  adulteration, 
e.  g.,  the  addition  of  a  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredient  which  may  ren¬ 
der  the  article  injurious  to  health  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  by  any  form  of  la¬ 
beling.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
adulteration  is  the  presence  of  wood 
alcohol  in  so-called  peppermint  extract. 

As  we  have  stated  previously,  the 
data  contained  in  this  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  collated  from  various 
souces  including  publications  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  articles  appearing  in  scientific 
and  trade  journals,  books  by  various 
authors  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
flavors,  and  files  and  special  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  broad 
and  fascinating  field  has  only  been 
touched  upon  by  us  and  we  are  ap¬ 
pending  herewith  a  bibliography  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn  more  about  food  flavors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FLAVORS 
Publications  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Notices  of  Judgment  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  (Secretary  Circular  21). 

3.  Standards  of  purity  for  food  prod¬ 
ucts  (Secretary  Circular  136).  In¬ 
cludes  definitions  and  standards  for 
spices,  flavoring  extracts  and  soda 
water  uavors. 

4.  Almonds,  Spanish,  Introduction  into 
America.  (Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  Bulletin  26.)  Price  15  cents. 

5.  Cherry  By-Products,  Utilization.  (De¬ 
partment  Bulletin  350).  5  cents. 

6.  Coumarin,  Method  for  Detection  in 
Small  Quantities.  (Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  Circular  95.)  Out  of  print. 

7.  Flavoring  Extracts,  Manufacture. 
(Separate  485,  Yearbook,  1908.)  Out 
of  print. 

8.  Soft  Drinks-,  Bottled,  Value  and 
Composition.  (Separate  774,  Year¬ 
book,  1918.) 

9.  Kernels,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Prune, 
By-products  of  Fruit  Industry.  (Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  133.) 
Out  of  print. 

10.  Lemon-grass  Oil,  Production  in 

United  States.  (Department  Bulle¬ 
tin  442.)  5  cents. 

11.  Oil,  Peppermint.  Effect  of  Cultural 

and  Climatic  Conditions  on  Yield 
and  Quality.  (Department  Bulletin 
454.)  5  cents. 

12.  Peppermint  and  Spearmint  Cultiva¬ 
tion.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  694).  5  cents. 

13.  Peppers,  American  Varieties.  (Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  6.) 
10  cents. 

14.  Peppers,  Red,  Composition  of  Differ¬ 

ent  Varieties.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Bulletin  163.)  5  cents. 

15.  Perfumery  and  Oil  Plants,  Produc¬ 
tion,  United  S'tates.  (Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  Bulletin  195.)  10  cents. 

16.  Perfumery  Farming.  (Separate  135, 
Yearbook,  1898.) 

17.  Spearmint  Oil,  American,  Chemical 
Investigation.  (Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Circular  92.)  Out  of  print. 

18.  Vanilla  Culture,  Seychelles  Island. 
(Botany  Bulletin  21.)  Out  of  print. 

19.  Vanilla,  Porto  Rico,  Promising  New 
Crop  for.  (Porto  Rico  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  26.)  Out 
of  print. 

20.  Volatile  Oil  Plants  and  Their  Eco¬ 
nomic  Importance.  (Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  Bulletin  235.)  Out  of  print. 

21.  Reports  on  spices  and  on  flavoring 
extracts;  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Bul¬ 
letins  Nos.  65,  132  and  152.  Out  of 
print. 

Application  with  remittance  should  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  those  publications 
listed  above  where  a  price  is  indicated. 
Others  will  be  sent  on  request  unless  out 
of  print. 

Scientific  and  trade  journals,  which  oc¬ 
casionally  or  frequently  contain  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  flavors: 

22.  American  Bottler;  792  E.  133d  St., 
New  York. 

23.  American  Druggist  and  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Record;  53  Park  PI.,  New  York. 

24.  American  Food  Journal;  New  York. 

25.  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy;  145 
North  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

26.  American  Perfumer  and  Essential  Oil 
Review';  14  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

27.  Apoth.  Ztg. ;  Deutsche  Apotheker- 


Verein;  Sevetzowstrasse,  163  III  Ber¬ 
lin  N.  W.  87. 

28.  Beverage  Journal;  431  S.  Dearoorn 
St.,  Chicago. 

29.  Chemical  Absti’acts;  1709  G  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

30.  Chemist  and  Druggist,  London,  Eng. 

31.  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society;  1709  G  St.,  N.  W„  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

32.  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Chemistry;  35  E.  41st  St.,  New 
York. 

33.  Merck’s  Report;  New  York. 

34.  Minutes  of  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  Association;  The  Fla¬ 
voring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

35.  National  Bottlers’  Gazette:  99  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 

36.  Pharmaceutical  Journal;  17  Blooms¬ 
bury  Sq.,  London,  England. 

37.  Pharm.  Zeitung  und  Vorlag;  Berlin 
K.  9,  Link-o.rasse,  23-24. 

38.  Pharm.  Zentralle;  Dresden. 

39.  Schimmel’s  Semi-Annual  Report;  Mil- 
titz,  near  Leipsig. 

40.  Soda  Dispenser;  623-625-626  Hurt 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

41.  Soda  Fountain  3  Park  PI.,  New  York. 

42.  Southern  Carbonator  and  Bottler- 
623-625-626  Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga 

43.  Spice  Mill;  97  Water  St.,  New  York. 

44.  Western  Druggist;  536  S.  Clark  St. 
Chicago. 

Books: 

45.  Adlen’s  Commercial  Organic  Analy¬ 
sis,  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  and  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

46.  American  Candy  Maker,  by  Charles 
C.  Huling,  Philadelphia. 

47.  Book  of  Formulas  and  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Guide;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Camp 
Laboratories,  Chicago. 

48.  Book  of  Fruit  Bottling,  by  Edith 
Bradley  and  May  Crooke;  John  Lane 
Co.,  New  York. 

49.  Book  of  Tested  Recipes  for  Candy 
Makers,  by  A.  S.  Alamy,  Wausau, 
Wis. 

50.  Bottlers’  Extracts,  by  Sawyer.  Out 
of  print. 

51.  Bottlers’  Formulary,  by  Morris.  Out 
of  print. 

52.  Chemistry  of  Essential  Oils  and  Ar¬ 
tificial  Perfumes,  by  Ernest  J.  Parry; 
Scott  Greenwood  and  Sons,  London, 
England. 

53.  Era  Formulary,  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co., 
New  York. 

54.  Extracts  and  Perfumes,  Spice  Mill 
Publishing  Co.,  97  Water  St.,  New 
York. 

55.  Food  Inspection  and  Analysis;  by 
A.  E.  Leach  and  A.  L.  Winton;  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 

56.  Heilpflanzen  der  verschiedenen  Vol- 
ker  und  zeiten  by  Georg  Dragendorff 
Ferdinand  Enke  Stuttgart  (1898). 

57.  Henley  s  20th  Century  Formulas, 
Henley  Publishing  Co.,  132  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 

58.  Manual  for  the  Essence  Industry,  by 
Erick  Wlalter;  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

59.  Manufacture  of  Liquors  and  Pre¬ 
serves,  by  J.  De  Brevans;  Munn  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

60.  Methods  of  Analysis;  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

61.  New  Standard  Formulary,  by  Hiss 
&  Ebert;  G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

62.  Perfumes,  Essential  Oils  and  Fruit 
Essences,  by  Geoffrey  Martin;  Spice 
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Mill  Publishing-  Co.,  97  Water  Street, 
New  York. 

63.  Pflanzenstoffe,  by  Wehmer;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena,  1911. 

64.  Pharmaceutical  Formulas,  by  Mac- 
Ewan;  the  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
London,  England. 

65.  Practical  Flavoring  Extract  MaKer, 
by  E.  J.  Kessler;  Spice  Mill  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York. 

66.  Practical  Handbook  on  Spices,  by 
Jos.  K.  Jank;  Spice  Mill  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York. 

67.  Real-Enzyklopadie  der  gesamten 
Pharmazie;.  edited  by  Moeller  and 
Thoms;  published  Urban  and  Schwar- 
zenberg,  Berlin. 

68.  Scientific  American  Book  of  Formu¬ 
las;  Munn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

69.  Scientific  American  Cyc.  of  Formu¬ 
las,  by  A.  A.  Hopkins;  Munn  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

70.  Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food 


Products;  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey;  P. 
Blaltiston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

71.  Spices;  by  McCormick  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

72.  Spices,  by  Henry  N.  Ridley,  Spice 
Mill  Publishing  Co.,  97  Water  St., 
New  York. 

73.  Spices  and  How  to  Know  Them,  by 
W.  M.  Gibbs  Matthews,  Northrup 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

74.  Standard  Manual  of  Soda  and  Other 
Beverages,  by  A.  Emil  Hiss. 

75.  Techno-Chemical  Recipe  Book,  by 
Bramt-Wahl;  Henry  Carey  Baird  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

76.  Treatise  on  Beverages,  by  Sulz.  Out 
of  print. 

77.  Volatile  Oils,  by  Gildemeister  and 
Hoffman;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
London.  In  three  volumes. 

78.  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  20th  Edit.,  by 
Remington  and  Wood;  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  London. 


79.  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  Ninth  Decen¬ 
nial  Revision;  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  non-departmental  publications 
listed  above  are  not  endorsed,  guaran¬ 
teed  or  even  recommended  over  others 
which  may  contain  equally  valuable  in¬ 
formation  but  which  are  not  men¬ 
tioned,  and  no  discrimination  is  in¬ 
tended  against  other  publications  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  subjects.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  also  that  the  formulas 
which  are  contained  in  many  of  the 
publications  mentioned  have  not  been 
tested  by  us,  and  it  may  be  that  if  the 
directions  in  these  formulas  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  detail,  products  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  will  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 


England’s  Botulism  Scare  Allayed  by  American  Investigation 


Recent  Outbreak  in  Scotland  was  Hurting  American  Canning  Industry 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer  Visits  ritain  to  Aid 


THERE  has  been  an  interesting  and 
immediate  sequel  to  the  pro¬ 
longed  and  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  botulism  recently  conducted 
in  this  country  in  the  way  it  has 
served  to  allay  what  has  amounted  to 
almost  a  panic  in  the  public  mind  in 
Great  Britain  following  the  recent  bo¬ 
tulism  outbreak  at  Loch  Maree. 

The  outbreak  of  botulism  in  Scot¬ 
land,  caused  by  potted  wild  duck,  pro¬ 
duced  an  amount  of  intensive,  inac¬ 
curate  newspaper  publicity,  which  re¬ 
flected  upon  all  kinds  of  canned  foods 
greatly  affecting  their  consumption.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  these 
foods  used  in  Great  Britain  are  put 
up  by  canners  in  the  United  States, 
the  sensationalism  of  the  outbreak  in 
an  indirect  way,  was  hurting  the 
American  canning  industry,  although 
the  product  in  question  was  not  packed 
in  the  United  States.  So  great  was  the 
attention  given  the  case  that  even  our 
own  press  began  to  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter.  A  New  York  newspaper  followed 
a  sensational  article  with  an  editorial 
line  which  read:  “Have  a  botulistic 
sandwich!  ” 

It  emphasized  what  has  been  said 
again  and  again,  that  any  faulty  can¬ 
ned  product,  regardless  of  its  char¬ 
acter  or  origin,  injured  the  entire  can¬ 
ning  industry,  no  matter  what  branch 
that  particular  product  belonged  to,  or 
where  the  alleged  trouble  occurred. 

British  Informed  of  Results  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Investigation 

Realizing  this,  and  the  United  States 
having  gone  through  scares  similar  to 
that  wrhich  subsequently  prevailed 
abroad,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  requested  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  of 


San  Francisco,  acting  director  of  the 
Hooper  Foundation  of  Medicine,  to 
spend  some  time  in  England  to  in¬ 
vestigate  their  trouble,  and  to  be  of 
any  assistance  he  could.  Doctor  Meyer 
was  one  of  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  investigation  of  food  poisoning 
recently  conducted  in  this  country  by 
the  medical  schools  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  California,  and 
Stanford  University,  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  The  result  of  our  own  in¬ 
vestigation  proved  that  all  canned 
foods,  whether  prepared  at  home  or  in 
a  large  factory,  are  safe,  if,  after  be¬ 
ing  put  in  the  cans,  they  are  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  and  then  heated  for  the 
time  tnat  has  been  scientifically  de¬ 
termined.  This  investigation  covered 
a  period  of  years,  and  was  only  com¬ 
pleted  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Therefore,  bearing  the  latest  word 
on  the  subject,  the  presence  of  Doctor 
Meyer  was  welcomed  in  England.  He 
met  Government  officials  of  both  that 
country  and  Scotland,  and  men  promi¬ 
nent  in  medical  and  scientific  circles, 
including  a  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  packed  the  product 
charged  with  causing  the  outbreak  at 
Loch  Maree. 

The  outbreak  was  attributed  to  wild 
duck  paste  and  those  who  ate  this  in 
the  form  of  sandwiches  died  in  from 
17  hours  to  6*4  days.  These  cases  ex¬ 
hibited  the  classical  symptoms  of  botu¬ 
lism.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  who  were  on  vacation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Loch  Maree,  Scotland, 
where  the  outbreak  occurred,  made  the 
examination.  The  toxin  of  B.  botulinus, 
type  A,  was  demonstrated  in  one  of 
the  sandwiches  and  in  the  remainder 


of  the  contents  of  the  glass  pot.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  potted 
meat  was  responsible. 

Doctor  Meyer  Accorded  Splendid 
Reception, 

Doctor  Meyer  reported  that  every¬ 
one  welcomed  his  investigation,  and  he 
had  accordingly  arranged  to  make  a 
return  trip  to  still  further  pursue  the 
subject.  He  also  addressed  the  food 
packers  in  London,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  gave  interviews  to  the  London 
Times  and  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant.  The  latter  pub¬ 
lication  quotes  him,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dr.  Meyer,  who  is  at  present  in  this 
country,  made  a  statement  the  other  day 
on  botulism  well  calculated  to  reassure 
the  public.  No  one  can  speak  with 
greater  authority  and  expert  knowl¬ 
edge.  *  *  * 

His  experiments  and  study  for  over 
three  years  with  an  extensive  staff 
have  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dangers  of  botulism  to  the  world  are 
extremely  small.  In  23  years  in  the 
United  States  there  have  been  110  out¬ 
breaks  affecting  approximately  395  peo¬ 
ple,  249  of  whom  died.  The  mortality 
rate  is  high,  but  compared  with  15U.000 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  United 
States  botulism  as  a  cause  of  death  is 
utterly  negligible.  *  *  * 

Dr.  Meyer  emphasizes  that  far  too 
much  public  alarm  has  been  created  by 
the  undue  publicity  given  to  the  Loch 
Maree  case.  Inevitably  the  high  mortal¬ 
ity  rate,  the  curious  symptoms,  and  the 
relation  of  food  have  “news  value,”  but 
the  rare  disease  has  caused  anxiety  far 
out  of  proportion  to  its  prevalence.  “It 
cannot  be  compared  in  any  way  in  its 
magnitude  with  tuberculosis  or  other 
public  health  problems.” 


More  About 

Editor  The  American  Food  Journal: 

QN  page  34  of  the  October,  1922  issue 
of  your  journal  there  appeared 
an  article  contradicting  some  of  my 
statements  on  the  subject  of  a  but¬ 
ter  standard.  The  article  was  signed 
by  A.  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  American 
Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  is  itself  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  in  many  particulars.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kay  said  in  part: 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  there  ap¬ 
peared  ~n  article  by  Dr.  Abbott  stating 
that  if  the  present  butter  bill,  H.  R. 
12053,  were  enacted  into  a  law(  it  would 
increase  the  butter  production  of  the 
country  45,000,000  pounds  without  add¬ 
ing  anything-  to  the  food  value  or,  in 
other  words,  the  writer,  I  presume, 
wanted  to  convey  the  imjjression  that 
the  creamerymen  would  be  selling  45,- 
000,000  pounds  of  water.  This  statement 
is  so  at  variance  with  the  facts  that  I 
am  surprised  that  such  a  statement 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  McKay  knows  or  ought  to  know 
that  the  difference  between  a  butter 
standard  of  82 Mj  per  cent  fat  and  80 
per  cent  fat  is  2%.  per  cent  fat.  If  Con¬ 
gress  adopts  80  per  cent  as  the;  stand¬ 
ard  proposed  by  H.  R.  12053,  there 
will  be  just  2y2  per  cent  less  fat  in  a 
pound  of  butter  than  there  is  in  an 
82 y2  per  cent  standard.  It  will  be 
made  up  with  water  to  the  amount  of 
45,000,000  pounds  annually  as  I  have 
stated.  The  present  Federal  standard 
is  82y>  per  cent  fat.  It  is  true  that 
this  standard  is  not  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  have  never  said  that  it  is 
an  act  of  Congress.  But  it  is  an  act 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  acting  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  direct¬ 
ing  the  said  Secretary  to  make  stand¬ 
ards  of  foodstuffs. 

The  82 y2  per  cent  butter  standard 
was  first  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1906.  It  was  reaffirm¬ 
ed  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  David  F.  Houston,  in 
1919,  after  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Definitions  and  Standards  had  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  period  of  years.  More  than 
that,  this  standard  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  and  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists.  Every  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  ecxept  Dr.  Alsberg  signed 
the  82  y2  per  cent  standard.  He  voted 
for  it  and  his  failure  to  sign  it  was 
undoubtedly  an  oversight.  Dr.  Ladd, 
now  a  United  States  Senator,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
signed  it.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  well  known  to  Mr.  McKay  he 
says: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  David 
Houston,  who  followed  Secretary  Wilson 
in  office,  issued  a  circular  on  November 
10,  1919.  which  read  as  follows:  “The 
Federal  officials  do  not  recommend  the 
seizure  when  butter  contains  as  much 
as  80  per  cent  milk  fat  and  is  otherwise 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  All  butter 
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that  has  been  seized  under  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  contains  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  a  propor¬ 
tionately  higher  per  cent  of  water.’’ 

Secretary  Houston  did  not  himself 
put  out  any  such  “circular.”  He  did 
himself  put  out  the  82y>  per  cent 
standard  in  1919,  and  no  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  or  since  has 
ever  changed  it. 

The  “circular”  referred  to  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  press  notice,  a  newspaper  story, 
indicating  an  administrative  tolerance 
with  respect  to  the  82 y2  per  cent 
standard.  No  such  tolerance  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  H.  R.  12053,  a  fact 
that  is  very  well  known  to  Mr.  McKay. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  a  big  per¬ 
centage  of  butter  makers  are  oppos¬ 
ing  the  bill  on  that  [ground.  They 
point  out  that  if  80  per  cent  is  made 
the  standard,  butter  will  contain  only 
79  per  cent,  or  maybe  only  78  per 
cent  fat,  because  courts,  juries,  and 
even  officials,  will  allow  butter  makers 
a  reasonable  tolerance. 

The  “circular”  referred  to  was  not 
a  revocation  of  the  82 ys  per  cent 
standard.  Mr.  McKay  knew  that  when 
he  contradicted  me,  for  the  so-called 
“circular,”  headed,  “WATER  SOLD 
AT  90  CENTS  A  POUND”  (the  head¬ 
ing  is  significant)  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph : 

The  sale  of  water  and  salt  at  the 
price  of  butter  is  not  only  a  fraud  upon 
the  consumer  and  an  unnecessary  bur¬ 
den  in  these  times  of  high  prices,  but 
is  demoralizing  to  the  butter  industry, 
the  officials  claim.  The  standard  for 
butter  which  is  used  as  a  guide  by  the 
Federal  and  most  of  the  State  and  city 
food  officials  requires  that  butter  shall 
contain  not  less  than  82.5  per  cent  milk 
fat.  This  leaves  17.5  per  cent  for  salt, 
coloring  matter  and  moisture.  On  the 
average  something  less  than  16  per  cent 
will  represent  moisture.  Butter  that 
contains  appreciable  quantities  of  water 
above  16  per  cent  contains  excess  water 
and  necessarily  has  less  milk  fat  than 
the  standard  requires. 

The  circular  closes  as  follows: 

The  test  of  the  official  standard  for 
butter  follows:  Butter  is  the  clean  non- 
rancid  product  made  by  gathering  in 
any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened 
milk  or  cream  into  a  mass,  which  also 
contains  a  small  portion  of  the  other 
milk  constituents,  with  or  without  salt, 
and  contains  not  less  than  eighty-two 
and  five-tenths  per  cent  (82.5  per  cent) 
of  milk  fat.  By  acts  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  August  2,  1886,  and  May  9,  1902. 
Committee  except  Dr.  Alsberg  signed 
say  so,  that  the  only  time  Congress 
a  good  texture.  “The  apostle  of  the 
Manufacturers. 

Mr.  McKay  always  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  what  some  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  told  him  personally,  that 
they  would  not  enforce  the  82%  per 
cent  standard,  or  that  they  would 
change  it,  or  have  it  changed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards.  I  have  never  been  quite  so 
chummy  with  the  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  that,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
they  told  him.  I  have  to  go  by  the 
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record.  But  if  the  82%  per  cent  stan¬ 
dard  were  not  a  real  standard,  as  Mr. 
McKay  says,  and  if  each  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  as  he  says,  why  has  it 
been  left  on  the  record  these  sixteen 
years?  Under  such  circumstances,  why 
did  Mr.  McKay  not  have  it  repudiated 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  before  numerous  states  adopted 
it  by  law  or  by  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  ? 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  in  both  Houston’s  and  Mere¬ 
dith’s  administrations.  Neither  one  of 
them  ever  presumed  to  tell  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Joint  Committee  what  was 
or  was  not  a  proper  standard  for  any¬ 
thing.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  done.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  standard  above  quoted  does 
not  give  the  figures  80  and  16  unquali¬ 
fied.  It  reads,  “all  tolerances  provided 
for,”  etc.  That  is  intended  to  be  and 
would  in  practice  be  quite  a  different 
standard  from  the  one  proposed  in  H. 
R.  12053. 

Me  McKay  knows,  but  he  did  not  say 
so,  that  the  only  time  Congress  has 
ever  spoken  on  a  butter  standard,  it 
passed  a  law  in  1898,  operative  only 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  making  the 
standard  for  butter  83  per  cent  fat  and 
12  per  cent  water.  If  it  was  right  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  why  not  for 
the  whole  country  ?  The  answer  is 
that  at  that  time  Congress  was  not 
committed  to  the  policy  of  taking  over 
the  police  powers  of  the  States  in  such 
matters.  And  the  “Apostle  of  the 
Pump”  was  not  on  the  job  then.  That 
was  in  the  days  before  science  had  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret  of  successfully  sub¬ 
stituting  water  for  butter  fat  in  but¬ 
ter.  About  that  time  a  young  pro¬ 
fessor  of  butter  making  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  caught  on  to  a  trick  or  two 
over  there.  One  was  how  to  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  water  in  butter  successfully. 
That  is,  so  it  would  not  run  out  and 
so  the  butter  would  have  a  good  tex¬ 
ture.  “The  Apostle  of  the  Pump”  came 
back  to  America  and  started  some  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  this  fertile  field.  His 
doctrine  spread  and  his  disciples  mul¬ 
tiplied.  They  are  now  asking  Congress 
to  give  them  a  new  dispensation  of  80 
and  16  unqualified.  Later  on  they  may 
ask  for  75  and  20  flat. 

Mr.  McKay  referred  to  those  foreign 
countries  that  have  a  butter  standard 
of  80  and  16.  He  never  refers  to  those 
foreign  countries  that  have  higher 
standards.  And  he  never  tells  you  that 
while  Denmark,  the  great  producer  of 
good  butter,  may,  according  to  law, 
have  16  per  cent  water  in  her  butter, 
she  never  exports  anywhere  any  but¬ 
ter  that  contains  that  much  water. 
They  know  they  can  market  good  but¬ 
ter  at  a  good  price  anywhere. 

Keep  the  record  straight,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kay.  J.  S.  ABBOTT, 

Secretary,  Institute  of 
Margarin  Manufacturers. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 
presented  in  Alabama  was  of  special 
interest.  There  has  long  existed  a 
statute  in  that  State  requiring  the 
qualification  of  foreign  corporations 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  a  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  imposing  a  tax  upon  them. 
This  law  has  not  been  actively  en¬ 
forced  in  the  past,  and  as  a  result 
but  few  manufacturers  complied  with 
it. 

The  Alabama  Tax  Law 

“During  the  past  year,  the  State 
Tax  commission  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  began  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
compel  compliance  with  this  statute. 
The  Alabama  law  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  penalty  of  $1,000  upon  such 
failure  of  compliance.  The  state,  how¬ 
ever,  offers  to  accept  the  payment  of 
a  compromise  penalty  in  the  sum  of 
$250.  The  question  then  arose 
whether  this  law  is  valid,  and,  if  so, 
under  what  circumstances  a  manufac¬ 
turer  is  subject  to  it.  The  matter  was 


submitted  to  our  counsel,  who  advised 
that  the  law  is  valid  and  applies  to 
and  may  be  enforced  against  any  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  either  carries  a  local 
stock  in  Alabama  for  delivery  to  Ala¬ 
bama  dealers  in  pursuance  of  order 
therefore  or  solicits  business  from  Ala¬ 
bama  retailers  for  the  account  of  and 
delivery  from  local  stock  by  Alabama 
wholesalers. 

“Consequently,  if  a  manufacturer 
desires  to  continue  in  local  business  in 
Alabama,  there  is  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  pay  the  compromise 
penalty  and  qualify  under  the  Ala¬ 
bama  law.  The  state  has  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  impose  any  penalty  upon 
any  manufacturer  who  voluntarily 
offers  to  comply  with  this  law  and 
from  whom  the  penalty  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  requested.  This  ruling 
will  result  in  saving  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  our  members. 

“It  is  proposed  to  revise  the  Ala¬ 
bama  foreign  corporation  law  at  the 


forth-coming  session  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature,  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Alabama  has  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  draft  of  this  proposed  revision 
to  our  counsel  for  review.  This  will 
permit  us  to  advise  the  state  to  the 
end  that  an  equitable  law  may  be 
enacted. 

“We  are  grateful  to  the  Alabama 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  to 
R  II.  Bond  for  the  helpful  assistance 
they  have  given  to  Mr.  Sweet  and  his 
committee  in  this  important  matter.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Mason  said: 

“The  association  is,  as  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be,  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
valiant  and  active  champion  of  the 
ideals  of  the  industry,  working  solely 
to  the  end  that  such  ideals  may  be 
realized,  whereby  the  industry  may 
render  an  increasing  service  to  the 
public.  The  association  is  a  great 
moral  force  in  and  behind  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  must  always  stand  un¬ 
flinchingly  for  the  right.” 


Shortcomings  of  the  Competitive  System  Pointed  Out 


URVEYING  the  field  of  past  en- 

k*'  deavor,  it  must  be  apparent 
either  that  the  competitive  system 
will  not  accomplish  the  results  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  or  that  we  have  not  put 
the  principles  of  that  system  properly 
and  thoroughly  into  operation,”  said 
Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  “It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  fault  lies  not 
with  the  competitive  system  properly 
understood  and  thoroughly  applied.” 
Mr.  Gaskill  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

“We  developed  as  an  industrial  na¬ 
tion  under  the  system  which  we  in¬ 
herited,  identified  rather  than  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  competitive  system, 
opposed  to  monopoly  and  separated  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  communistic 
plan.  This  was  crystalized  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  law,  which,  by 
prohibiting  the  effort  to  set  up  a  mon¬ 
opolistic  state,  negatively  at  least, 
embodied  the  principles  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  system  in  our  jurisprudence.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act  and  the 
Clayton  act  emphasize  and  clinch  this 
stand. 

“Surveying  the  field  of  past  en¬ 
deavor,  it  must  be  apparent  either 
that  the  competitive  system  will  not 
accomplish  the  results  expected  of 
it  or  that  we  have  not  put  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  system  properly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  into  operation.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  midst  of  a  process  of 


abandoning  as  worn  out  failures  some 
of  the  methods  which  have  been  tried 
over  and  over  again  because  they  have 
failed  to  produce  results  which  stand 
comparison  with  the  ideal.  On  the 
other  hand  and  in  the  hitherto  unde¬ 
veloped  field,  comes  the  co-operative 
movement,  appearing  in  many  forms, 
a  solidification  paralleling  organization 
of  labor  and  of  other  industries. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  the  fault 
lies  not  with  the  competitive  system 
properly  understood  and  thoroughly 
applied.  I  find  no  reason  to  advocate 
an  abandonment  of  the  Sherman  law 
or  a  change  even  to  a  state  of  quali¬ 
fied  monopoly  under  governmental 
supervision.  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
can  work  out  our  salvation  on  a  basis 
of  private  ownership  with  a  steadily 
diminishing  quantity  of  governmental 
supervision  or  regulation. 

Both  Buyer  and  Seller  Must  Get  Fair 
Return 

“The  fundamental  proposition  on 
which  the  whole  of  the  competitive 
system  rests  is  that  under  perfectly 
free  competition  the  value  or  selling 
price  of  everything  equals  or  is  per¬ 
petually  tending  to  equal,  the  cost 
of  its  production.  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  conditions  under  which  any¬ 
thing  is  produced  or  service  rendered 
are  those  of  free  competition,  then 
each  man  will  get  a  fair  return  for 
his  service  or  his  commodity. 


“Some  time  ago  I  advanced  the 
proposition  that  as  to  a  seller  the  fair 
return  could  be  measured  as  a  competi¬ 
tive  factor  by  the  sum  total  of  cost  up 
to  the  moment  of  sale  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fair  competition,  no  sale 
should  be  made  below  cost  ex¬ 
cept  in  emergent  circumstances.  I 
stated  that  the  true  competition  lay 
in  variation  of  margin  over  cost.  Of 
course  this  was  only  part  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  because  it  does  not  consider 
the  possible  result  to  the  buyer,  who 
also  must  receive  a  fair  return. 

“This  requires  of  the  buyer  a  vol¬ 
untary  renunciation  of  a  possible  al¬ 
ternative  cut-below-cost  bargain  or  if 
that  be  eliminated,  an  acquiescence  in 
the  seller’s  price.  If  the  buyer  re¬ 
fuses  this  renunciation  of  what  has 
been  termed  ‘natural  liberty’  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  as  little  as  he 
must  give  the  logical  extreme  of  this 
attitude  is  the  buyer’s  strike. 

“The  seller  may,  on  his  part,  in  con¬ 
cession  to  a  fair  return  to  the  buyer, 
voluntarily  renounce  some  part  of  a 
profit  which  he  might  exact,  so  that 
each  giving  up  something  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  exaction  an  equilibrium  is  es¬ 
tablished.  But  if  the  seller  also  re¬ 
fuses  to  renounce  something  of  what 
he  might  possibly  exact  the  logical  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  combination  with  other 
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sellers  to  fix  and  maintain  a  selling 
price. 

“If  both  parties  to  this  supposed 
transaction  exercise  this  element  of 
voluntary  renunciation  the  principle 
of  the  competitive  system  operates  and 
each  receives  or  constantly  tends  to¬ 
ward  the  receipt  of  a  fair  return.  But 
if  either  declines  to  do  so  there  exists 
not  a  faulty  operation  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  principle  but  a  departure  from 
it 

“The  situation  then  becomes  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  power  of  repression  of  the 
opposing  force,  an  effort  to  compel 
renunciation,  which  is  the  essence  of 
monopoly.  This  conflict  brings  or¬ 
ganized  society  into  the  arena  and 


through  the  orderly  processes  of  legis¬ 
lation,  it  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
compulsory  renunciation  from  being 
enforced. 

“You  see,  therefore,  that  the  com¬ 
petitive  principle  necessarily  is  re¬ 
ciprocal,  the  fair  return  to  the  seller 
can  be  no  more  than  a  fair  price  to 
the  buyer  and  each  must  exercise  the 
element  of  voluntary  renunciation  to 
some  extent. 

“Nor  is  there  any  fixed  standard 
which  can  be  raised  by  which  either 
can  be  measured.  Each  individual  is 
at  once  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  consumer.  He  must  in 
each  capacity  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair 


return  of  what  he  gets,  take  no  more 
than  a  fair  return  for  what  he1  gives. 

“This  is  no  juggling  w  ith  words.  The 
working  out  of  a  selling  price  which 
will  be  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller 
is  individual  and  special,  not  general. 
It  must  be  met  by  each  on  the  terms 
of  his  own  case.  And  the  sum  total 
of  response  must  reasonably  approach 
in  result  the  conditions  under  which 
there  is  peace  with  the  ideal.  The 
failure  of  the  individual  to  assume 
this  responsibility  and  to  discharge  it 
requires  the  entrance  of  the  agency  of 
organized  society,  government,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
declared  ideal.” 


Supreme  Court  of  Reason  Must  Settle  Resale  Price  Maintenance,  Says 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn 


TA  ISREGARDING  abstract  economic 
theory  and  technical  l-ule  of  law, 
is  it  reasonable  and  just  to  deny  to 
the  manufacturer  the  ability  simply  to 
protect  his  legitimate  and  useful  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  safeguard  the  real  interest 
and  welfare  of  his  customers,  both 
trade  and  consumers,  by  resale  price 
maintenance?”  asked  Charles  Wesley 
Dunn,  counsel  of  the  association  in  his 
address,  which  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  entire  resale  price  contro¬ 
versy.  “The  law  upon  resale  price 
maintenance,”  concluded  Mr.  Dunn, 
■“will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right,  and  it  will  never  be  settled  right 
until  it  is  fairly  adjudged  and  settled 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Reason.” 
Mr.  Dunn  said  in  part: 

“Resale  price  maintenance,  as  it  is 
fopularly  known,  means,  in  trade  prac¬ 
tice,  precisely  what  it  says,  to  wit,  the 
resale  of  merchandise  at  a  price  set  by 
the  manufacturer  or  other  previous 
seller  and  thus  and  otherwise  main¬ 
tained  by  him. 

“The  general  law  upon  resale  price 
maintenance,  as  defined  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  cases  adjudged  by  it  under  the  an¬ 
ti-trust  acts,  principally  in  the  leading 
Miles,  Colgate  and  Beech-Nut  cases  is 
this:  A  manufacturer  or  trader  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  entirely  private  business 
wholly  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
unlawful  monopoly  and  acting  solely 
in  pursuance  of  his  own  judgment,  In¬ 
dependently  exercised,  may  lawfully 
refuse  to  sell  his  own  merchandise  to 
all  who  either  do  not  charge  the  resale 
prices  suggested  by  him  or  resell  to 
those  who  do  not  charge  such  prices, 
since  he  is  thereby  but  and  no  more 
than  exerting  his  fundamental  right 
simply  and  freely  to  select  his  own 
customers,  simply  and  freely  to  decline 
to  sell  his  own  private  property  for 
any  or  no  reason. 

“And,  of  course,  he  may  announce,  in 
advance  his  intention  to  do  what 
he  has  the  lawful  right  to  do.  But 
it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  go  beyond  a 


simple  refusal  to  sell  and  either  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  a  combination 
or  a  conspiracy  with  his  customers, 
whether  it  be  express  or  implied,  or 
use  a  method  of  competition  which  in¬ 
volves  co-operation  with  them  to  main¬ 
tain  or  enforce  resale  prices  fixed  by 
him  and  thereby  to  prevent  those  who 
do  not  resell  at  the  indicated  prices 
from  securing  his  merchandise  and 
others  from  securing  it  at  less  than 
such  prices. 

“If  such  an  agreement,  combination, 
conspiracy  or  co-operation  is  found  to 
exist,  its  validity  is  not  saved  by  the 
fact  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
maintained  or  the  good  motive  actuat¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  or  trader  in  main¬ 
taining  them  or  the  approval  of  his 
policy  by  his  customers. 

• 

Difficult  to  Define  Application  of  the 
Law 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  state  the  law, 
but  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  accurately  and  conclusively  to  de¬ 
fine,  in  advance,  its  complete  applica¬ 
tion,  from  its  condemnatory  aspect.  In 
illustration:  No  one  knows  or  will 
know  all  the  conduct  transcending  and 
in  excess  of  a  simple  refusal  to  sell 
which  constitutes  the  co-operation  con¬ 
demned,  until  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
decides. 

“And  we  venture  to  say  that  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  opinions  of  that  court, 
from  first  to  last,  will  fail  to  disclose 
language  more  indefinite,  uncertain 
and  baffling,  as  to  its  meaning  and 
-application,  than  that  used  in  its 
opinion  in  the  Beech-Nut  case  in  defin¬ 
ing  the  required  modification  of  the 
commission’s  order,  therein  challenged, 
to  pi'event  only  the  use  of  ‘co-opera¬ 
tive  methods’  to  maintain  or  enforce 
resale  prices. 

“We  cannot  conceive  of  a  term  more 
capable  of  divergent  and  diametrically 
opposed  construction  than  ‘co-operative 
methods,’  when  construed  in  the  light 
of  actual  trade  practice. 


“Moreover,  this  law  can  by  no  means 
be  characterized  as  final,  to  the  extent 
that  it  condemns  the  use  of  ‘co-opera¬ 
tive  methods’  to  maintain  resale  prices 
where  the  so-called  ‘co-opei’ation’  piv¬ 
ots  upon  and  is  essentially  and  ulti¬ 
mately  effective  solely  because  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  simple  refusal-to-sell 
policy  and  is  wholly  free  from  restric¬ 
tive  agreements,  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Beech-Nut  case  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  a  five  to  four  deci¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  five  majority  justices 
in  that  case  two  have  since  resigned, 
and  a  third  will  shortly  resign,  as  we 
understand,  whereas  the  four  dissent¬ 
ing  justices  remain. 

“How  the  Supreme  Court,  as  then 
constituted,  will  decide  this  limited  ‘co¬ 
operation’  question  when  it  is  again 
presented  for  review,  as  it  will  be,  the 
future  alone  will  tell.  Of  this,  at  least, 
we  are  convinced:  The  court  will  firmly 
maintain  that  the  recognized  right  sim¬ 
ply  to  refuse  sales  to  dealers  who  either 
do  not  charge  the  suggested  prices  or 
sell  to  those  who  do  not  charge  such 
prices  is  a  real  and  practical  right, 
and  not  an  abstract  conception  or  a 
legal  fiction,  a  right  that  may  be  free¬ 
ly  exercised  and  fully  enjoyed  in  the 
px-actical  conception  and  actual  opera¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  all 
that  that  implies,  if  and  where  it  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  within  the  broad  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  anti-trust  acts,  which 
are  that  it  must  always  be  independ¬ 
ently  exercised  in  the  course  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  free  from  unlawful  monopoly.  Any 
other  construction  would  reduce  the 
law  to  an  absurdity  and  directly  chal¬ 
lenge  common  sense  and  reason. 

The  Crux  of  the  Beech-Nut  Case 

“It  is  manifest  from  this  review  of 
the  existing  Federal  law  that  it  pro¬ 
hibits,  not  the  entire  practice  of  resale 
price  maintenance,  however  pursued, 
but  only  the  use  of  particular  means  to 
pursue  it,  viz.,  means  involving  agree¬ 
ment,  combination,  conspiracy  or  co¬ 
operation  by  and  between  a  trader  and 
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his  customers  or  such  purpose.  This 
question  was  squarely  presented  and 
decided  in  the  Beech-Nut  case. 

“There  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  the  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Company  to  cease  and  desist  ‘from  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  recommending,  re¬ 
quiring,  or  by  any  means  bringing 
about  the  resale  of  Beech-Nut  products 
by  distributors,  whether  at  wholesale 
or  retail,  according  to  any  system  of 
prices  fixed,  or  established  by  respond¬ 
ent  and  more  particularly  by  any  or 
all  of  the  following  means: 

“1.  Refusing  to  sell  to  any  such  dis¬ 
tributers  because  of  their  failure  to 
adhere  to  any  such  system  of  resale 
prices; 

“2.  Refusing  to  sell  to  any  such  dis¬ 
tributers  because  of  their  having  resold 
respondent’s  said  products  to  other 
distributers  who  have  failed  to  adhere 
to  any  such  system  of  x'esale  prices; 

“3.  Secui’ing  or  seeking  to  secui’e  the 
co-operation  or"  its  distributers  in  main¬ 
taining  or  enforc.ng  any  such  system 
of  resale  prices; 

“4.  Carrying  out  or  causing  others  to 
carry  out  a  resale  price  maintenance 
policy  ‘by  any  other  means.’  This  or¬ 
der  was  patently  designed  and  unques¬ 
tionably  effective,  if  valid  and  enforced, 
to  suppress  the  entire  practice  of  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  by  whatever 
means  it  may  be  pursued.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  said:  ‘No  this  order  is 
too  broad  since  it  forbids  a  simple 
reiusal  to  sell;  it  should  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  and,  consequently,  must  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  require  the  company  to  cease 
and  desist  from  using  only  co-opera¬ 
tive  methods — whatever  they  may  be — 
to  prevent  others  from  obtaining  its 
products  at  less — not  more — than  the 
prices  designated  by  it.’ 

A  Conflicting  Verdict 

“Hence,  the  law  is  effective,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  to  permit  and  approve  resale 
price  maintenance  when  accomplished 
by  one  method  and  to  prevent  and  con¬ 
demn  it  when  accomplished  by  another. 
This  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
economic  purpose  and  result  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  in  each  instance,  the 
difference  being  that  of  method  alone. 

“It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  this 
law  rests  and  turns  upon  a  technical 
principle  of  law,  and  not  upon  the 
broad  and  practical  ground  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cause  and  effect.  That  principle 
is  the  right  of  freedom  to  trade,  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  an  article  that 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  whether 
manufactured  or  purchased  by  him, 
freely  to  sell  it,  as  and  to  whom  he 
pleases.  And  it  is  under  the  guise  of 
that  principle  that  the  court  upholds 
the  simple  refusal  to  sell  policy  and 
condemns  resale  price  maintenance 
agreements  and  co-operation. 

“But  the  practical  result,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  effect  upon  the  trade  and 
public,  is  precisely  the  same  in  each 
instance.  And  however  consistent, 
firmly  supported  and  reasonable  this 
law  may  be  from  a  technical  legal 
standpoint,  it  is  certainly  highly  in¬ 


consistent,  directly  in  contradiction  and 
conflict  with  itself,  and  unreasonable 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  whether 
measured  in  the  light  of  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  resale 
price  maintenance. 

“And  this  law  will  continue  to  be  at 
odds  and  war  with  itself  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  application,  since  the  principle  of 
the  legality  of  a  simple  refusal  to  sell 
policy  at  one  extreme,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  illegality  of  resale  price 
maintenance  agreements,  at  the  other 
extreme,  is  undoubtedly  so  firmly  set¬ 
tled  as  to  be  subject  to  no  prospective 
modification  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  construction  and  application  of  the 
present  anti-trust  acts.  In  between 
these  extremes  is  a  broad  twilight  zone 
of  conduct,  a  dangerous  no-man’s  land, 
the  legal  limitations  of  which  must 
await  definition  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  future  cases. 

Some  Resale  Prices  Legal 

“Resale  price  may  be  perfectly  and 
freely  accomplished,  in  effect,  by  sale 
upon  consignment  or  through  agents, 
whereby  no  title  passes  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  which  plan  is  generally  pur¬ 
sued  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the 
merchandising  of  automobiles.  Like¬ 
wise  resale  price  maintenance  may  be 
effectually  accomplished  within  the 
scope  and  protection  of  the  patent  law. 
And  of  course  the  manufacturer  who 
sells  directly  to  the  consumer,  such  as 
the  mail  order  house,  freely  fixes  the 
prices  paid  for  his  products  by  the 
consumer  because  they  are  his  own. 

“Consequently  the  fixing  of  the  retail 
price  for  his  products  may  be  the  un¬ 
questioned  privilege  of  some  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  forbidden  practice  of 
others  and  resale  price  maintenance 
may  be  a  crime  or  a  virtue  depending 
wholly  upon  the  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  employed.  If  you  pursue  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  resale  price  maintenance  one 
way,  the  Henry  Ford  way  for  example, 
you  are  a  good  and  leading  citizen  and 
a  potential  candidate  for  a  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington;  if  you  pursue  it  another 
way  you  are  a  criminal  and  a  potential 
candidate  for  a  term  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  United  States  at  Atlanta. 

“Mr.  Average  Layman  will  probably 
say  that  a  law  which  is  so  unequal  and 
and  contradictory  in  its  privilege  and 
liability  when  measured  by  the  result 
of  its  practical  operation  is  not  only 
unreasonable  but  also  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory.  And  we  would  not  dis¬ 
pute  that  statement. 

“As  a  result  of  the  limited  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  because  of  com¬ 
pelling  economic  considerations  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  resale  price 
maintenance  is  a  common  practice  to¬ 
day,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  in  the  sale  of  standard  mer¬ 
chandise  identified  in  the  public  mind 
by  trade  mark,  name  or  brand.  It 
has  always  been  a  common  practice  in 
the  modern  sale  of  such  merchandise. 
In  short,  we  are  today  everywhere  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  of  uniform  resale 
prices  for.  standard -identified  merchan¬ 
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dise  which  directly  results  from  the 
act  and  influence  of  the  manufacturer. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  resale  price 
maintenance  is  inherently  wrong  if  not 
illegal,  however  effected,  then  we  are  a 
nation  of  wrongdoers,  law  breakers  and 
criminals  and  the  remedy  is  to  indict 
the  entire  industry  and  trade. 

The  Beech-Nut  Case 

“Take  the  Beech-Nut  case  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  That  case  probably  involved  the 
most  severely  and  thoroughly  contested 
litigation  upon  this  subject  in  history, 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  carefu’lj  noted  these  arguments, 
presented  orally  and  in  extensive  briefs 
and  then  forthwith  proceeded  to  argi.e 
among  themselves,  finally  agreeing  to 
disagrte. 

“Four  of  the  learned  justices  held 
that  the  company  was  wholly  right  and 
its  conduct  free  from  any  wrong  or  det¬ 
riment,  whereas  five  held  it  was  only 
partially  right  which  evidences  the  fact 
that  our  highest  court  is  as  unsettled 
as  to  the  law  as  the  law  is  unsettled 
in  itself.  And  when  this  great  and 
costly  legal  battle  is  over  and  the  law 
as  now  so  narrowly  defined  is  enforced 
and  strictly  obeyed,  what  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  result?  Beech-Nut  gum  retailed  at 
5c  before  and  it  retailed  at  5c  after. 

“And  Mr.  Average  Layman  seeing 
this  result  and  noting  the  almost  even 
division  of  opinion  of  the  highest  and 
most  learned  court  in  the  land  upon  the 
public  effect  of  the  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  policy  in  issue,  scratches  his 
head,  searches  his  puzzled  brain  and 
then  exclaims  in  the  familiar  words  of 
the  famous  character  in  Mr.  Cohan’s 
well  known  play,  ‘The  Tavern,’ — 
‘What’s  all  the  shooting  about?’” 

English  Practice 

The  Sherman  act,  the  source  of  the 
Federal  law  upon  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance,  is  founded  upon  the  common 
law  originated  in  England  and  adopted 
in  this  country  as  the  basis  of  our  jur¬ 
isprudence.  But  the  English  common 
law  upon  this  subject  is  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  our  Federal  law.  The  highest 
courts  of  England  have  squarely  held 
that  it  is  lawful  for  a  manufacturer  to 
contract  with  his  dealers  to  fix,  main¬ 
tain  and  enforce  resale  prices  for  the 
products;  that  such  contracts  do  not 
involve  an  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade  at  common  law  and,  therefore, 
are  not  obnoxious  to  the  public  interest 
and  policy. 

“To  the  familiar  agrument  that  these 
contracts  unduly  restrain  the  trade  of 
the  dealers  the  High  Court  of  England 
tersely  replies  in  substance:  ‘What  is 
restraint  of  trade  as  regards  the  deal¬ 
ers  is  really  but  the  liberty  of  trade- 
as  regards  the  manufacturer.  It  Is 
just  as  much  and  no  more  a  restraint 
of  trade  for  the  manufacturer  to  say 
that  he  will  not  sell  at  all  as  to  say 
that  he  will  not  sell  except  subject  to. 
such  contract.’ 

“Moreover,  in  this  country,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  several  representative 
states,  including  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Washington,  have  likewise- 
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squarely  upheld  the  validity  of  such  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  contracts  where 
independently  effected  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  with  his  dealers  in  the  course  of 
a  private  business  free  from  unlawful 
monopoly  and  denied  the  contention 
that  they  involve  an  unreasonable  and 
therefore,  unlawful  restraint  of  trade 
at  common  law  and,  under  the  local 
anti-trust  act,  that  they  are  obnoxious 
to  the  public  interest  and  policy. 

“Hence  it  is  established  that  high 
judicial  opinion  upon  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  restraint  arising  out  of 
such  resale  price  maintenance  con¬ 
tracts,  when  tested  by  the  paramount 
consideration  of  the  public  welfare,  is 
sharply  divided  and  diametrically  op¬ 
posed,  not  only  as  between  the  courts 
of  this  country  and  England,  but  also 
as  between  the  Federal  and  state 
Courts  here;  that  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance  is  approved  as  beneficent  and  may 
be  thus  freely  and  lawfully  practiced 
in  England  and  in  the  course  of  do¬ 
mestic  commerce  in  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  States  of  the  United  States,  where¬ 
as  its  similar  practice  in  the  course  of 
interstate  commerce  constitutes  a  crim¬ 
inal  offense  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both;  that 
what  is  a  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
a  virtue  in  England;  that  what  some 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  freely 
permitted  to  do  without  impunity, 
others  are  punished  by  fine  or  impris¬ 
onment  and  disenfranchisement  for  do¬ 
ing;  in  short,  that  the  practice  of  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance,  like  a  chame¬ 
leon  derives  its  legal  color  from  the 
method  and  locality  of  its  pursuit. 

Maintained  Prices  Not  Wrong 

“Who  can  reasonably  say,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  that  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance  practiced  within  the  broad  and 
approved  limitations  stated,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  inherently  wrong  in  principle? 
Who  can  reasonably  defend  a  law  that 
when  applied  to  precisely  the  same 
method,  based  upon  precisely  the  same 
legal  foundation  and  enforced  against 
a  common  people  under  a  common  gov¬ 
ernment  is  good  or  bad  according  only 
to  the  geography  of  its  jurisdiction,  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  the  method  is 
used  in  commerce  in  or  between  the 
states  ? 

“Further,  we  would  be  interested  to 
see  the  proof  of  the  fact,  if  asserted, 
that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  is  higher  in  California, 
Washington,  Iowa  and  Kentucky  be¬ 
cause  of  the  liberal  law  in  those  States 
upon  resale  pi'ice  maintenance.  And 
our  good  and  sincere  friend,  Mr.  Av¬ 
erage  Layman,  pondering  upon  these 
facts,  is  led  by  the  influence  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  savant  abroad  daily  to  repeat  over 
and  over  again,  ‘Every  day,  in  every 
way,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
perplexed.’ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Reason 

“The  conclusion  from  this  or  any  re¬ 
view  of  the  present  law  upon  resale 
price  maintenance  and  its  application, 
is  this:  If  and  when  the  practice  of  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  is  placed  on 
trial  for  its  life  before  the  Supreme 


Court  of  Reason,  it  must  be  adjudged, 
if  it  is  to  be  adjudged  wisely,  justly 
and  rightly,  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
the  relevant  and  controlling  facts,  sole¬ 
ly  upon  the  basis  of  its  economic  cause 
and  effect.  And  what  are  the  outstand¬ 
ing  relevant  facts?  They  briefly  are: 

“1.  Resale  price  maintenance  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  t'he  manufacturer  in  the  sale 
of  merchandise  identified  in  the  public 
mind  by  his  trade  mark,  name  or 
brand,  as  distinguished  from  nonde¬ 
script  or  maverick  merchandise. 

“2.  The  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
of  such  identified  merchandise  does  not 
cease  with  his  own  sale,  with  the  mere 
formality  of  the  transfer  of  title  to 
the  physical  article,  but  continues  real 
and  unabated  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  its  distribution.  This  is  man¬ 
ifestly  so  because  the  merchandise 
bears  upon  its  face  the  imprint  of  his 
good  name  which  distinguishes  it  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world,  guarantees  its  integ¬ 
rity  and  value  and  sells  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  other  merchandise,  which  is 
the  visible  representation  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  good  will  of  the  public,  both 
trade  and  consumer  toward  it. 

“3.  When  the  manufacturer  sends 
such  merchandise  out  into  the  channels 
of  commerce  he  commits  its  good  name 
and  fair  reputation  to  the  keeping  of 
the  dealers  who  resell  it.  And  if  they 
abuse  this  trust  and  by  a  wrongful  and 
detrimental  act  prejudice  the  name  and 
reputation  of  the  merchandise  with 
either  the  trade  or  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic,  he  who  ultimately  suffers  the  cer¬ 
tain  loss  resulting  from  this  disfavor 
of  the  purchasing  public,  upon  whose 
favor  he  must  depend  for  existence  and 
success  is  the  manufacturer. 

“4.  A  dealer  can  do  no  greater  injury 
to  the  good  name  and  fair  reputation 
of  such  merchandise  and  no  greater 
wrong  to  either  the  manufacturer,  the 
trade  or  the  consuming  public,  than  to 
charge  a  price  therefor  which  is  either 
so  excessively  high  as  to  be  immoral 
and  repel  buying  or  so  unfairly  low  as 
to  demoralize  trade  in  it  and  make  its 
general  sale  unprofitable  and  hence  un¬ 
desired.  And  such  prices  may  be  and 
are  a  daily  reality. 

“With  respect  to  the  immediate  det¬ 
riment  and  ultimate  destruction  that 
follow  unrestrained  and  unfair  price 
cutting,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  strong  and  authoritative 
statement  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  course  of  its  special  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  upon  this  subject  in 
1919,  to  wit:  ‘The  consuming  public 
does  not  enjoy  benefits  by  unfair  price 
cutting  to  compensate  it  for  the  in¬ 
juries  following  demoralization  caused 
by  price  cutting.  This  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  in  the  long  run,  unrestrained 
price  cutting  tends  to  impair,  if  not 
destroy,  the  production  and  distribution 
of  articles  desirable  to  the  public.  *  *  * 
Unrestrained  price  cutting  is  not  in 
the  public  interest.’ 

“5.  The  manufacturer  practices  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  in  sheer  self- 
defense  against  the  wrong,  evil  and 
detriment  of  unfair  price  cutting  in  the 


trade  and  simply  as  a  remedy  for  it. 
There  is  no  present  relief  elsewhere  or 
otherwise. 

Is  the  Court  Reasonable? 

“With  these  facts  before  us,  and  dis¬ 
regarding  abstract  economic  theory  and 
technical  rule  of  law,  we  ask:  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  and  just  to  deny  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  the  ability  simply  to  protect 
his  own  legitimate  and  useful  business 
and  to  safeguard  the  real  interest  and 
welfare  of  his  customers,  both  trade 
and  consumer,  from  this  unquestioned 
wrong,  evil  and  detriment,  by  refusal, 
agreement,  or  what-not,  if  and  so  long 
as  he  acts  independently  and  in  the 
course  of  a  private  business  wholly 
free  from  any  suggestion  of  unlawful 
monopoly  ? 

“We  say  no,  not  so  long  as  the  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  every  wrong  of  justice  and  fair 
play  remain  not  so  long  as  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  reason  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

“But,  it  is  said,  to  permit  the  manu¬ 
facturer  this  freedom  will  result  in 
preventing  the  public  from  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  price  competition  in  the 
resale  of  such  merchandise  and  in  en¬ 
hancing  their  prices  to  the  public. 

“We  reply:  First,  a  restraint  upon 
the  future  alienation  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  is  justified  if  in  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  public,  consumer, 
dealer  and  manufacturer  alike.  And, 
we  submit,  this  restraint  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
public,  since  the  gain  derived  from  it 
outweighs  the  gain  derived  without  it. 

“Second,  so  long  as  a  state  of  free 
and  open  competition  prevails  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  and  they  are  wholly  free  from 
unlawful  monopoly,  the  manufacturer 
cannot  set  an  unreasonably  high  price. 
If  his  price  is  unduly  high,  he  loses  the 
business  to  his  competitor.  If  his 
price  is  unduly  low,  he  goes  out  of 
business.  Irresistible  economic  forces 
control  his  action  and  amply  protect 
the  public  in  it.  The  manufacturer  has 
always  set  his  own  price.  And  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  this  freedom  is 
dangerous  and  detrimental. 

“Third,  resale  price  maintenance  has 
been  and  is  commonly  practiced,  direct¬ 
ly  and  indirectly,  as  we  have  seen, 
within  the  complete  protection  of  the 
law.  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  United  States  and  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  unduly  suffered  by  reason  of 
it?  On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  most 
active  and  relentless  competition  in 
price  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
on  every  side. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  the  confusion 
of  thought  and  law  upon  this  subject 
with  which  we  are  confronted,  arises 
out  of  the  application  of  abstract  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  and  technical  princi¬ 
ples  of  law  rather  than  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  reason  based  upon  the 
plain  existing  facts. 

“The  law  upon  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance  will  never  be  settled  right,  until 
it  is  settled  right  and  it  will  never  be  * 
settled  right  until  it  is  fairly  adjudged 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Reason.” 
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Simplification  of  Containers  and  Uniform 
Invoices  Urged  by  Wholesalers’  President 


^WfE,  as  distributers,  earnestly  urge 
”  and  hope  that  the  manufactu- 
ers  and  producers  of  food  products 
will  take  hold  of  simplification  work 
with  the  purpose  of  producing  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  placing  food 
products  in  the  hands  of  the  distribu¬ 
ters  to  move  on  to  the  retailer  as 
cheaply  as  possible,”  said  J.  W.  Her- 
scher,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  who 
also  urged  better  containers  and  uni¬ 
form  invoices,  as  among  needed  re¬ 
forms.  Mr.  Herscher  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“These  annual  conferences,  primarily 
concerned  with  promoting  an  exchange 
of  ideas,  should  not  be  wasted  entirely 
in  rhetoric  or  oratory.  You  certainly 
have  a  more  serious  purpose  in  call¬ 
ing  your  conventions,  and  so  do  the 
members  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

“I  regret  to  report  that,  in  spite  of 
the  initiative  and  great  effort  of  the 
economy  conference  committee  and 
the  containers  committee  of  our  as¬ 
sociation,  little  progress  of  a  practical 
nature  has  as  yet  been  made.  We 
have  before  us  at  this  time,  however, 
a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  explaining  that 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Prac¬ 
tice,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  large 
manufacturers,  intends  to  take  up  the 
problem  of  simplification  of  contain¬ 
ers.  The  department  has  made  known 
its  desire  to  act  as  a  centralizing 
agency  in  bringing  producers,  dis¬ 
tributers  and  users  together  and  to 
support  recommendations,  on  sim¬ 
plifications  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
This  conference  has  been  suggested 
for  the  week  of  January  15,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  invitations  have  been 
sent  to  all  representative  associations 
and  large  manufacturers  of  contain¬ 
ers  of  all  kinds. 

“Of  course,  we  have  accepted.  It 
had  become  evident  to  us  that  this  na¬ 
tional  problem  must  be  attacked  with 
the  determination  of  getting  results. 
The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  ready  and  is  still 
ready  to  move  forward  in  this  work. 

“I  have  nowhere  heard  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  simplification  better  stated 
than  by  Mr.  Hoover  himself  in  this 
masterly  paragraph: 

“  ‘We  are,  in  a  broad  sense,  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  great  many  economic 
difficulties — the  necessity  to  maintain 
a  high  wage  level,  the  consequent 
necessity  to  reduce  all  processes  of 
manufacture  to  the  lowest  possible 
costs,  and  under  the  compulsion  of 
eliminating  every  possible  waste  of  in¬ 
dustry  itself.  There  is  one  thing  that 
stands  out  about  American  industry 
that  comes  up  daily  to  the  department 
and  that  is  the  remarkable  efficiency 


of  the  individual  industry  and  the  very 
considerable  inefficiency  of  collective 
industry.  If  we  had  the  same  native 
efficiency  collectively  in  this  country 
that  we  have  individually  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  our 
own  in  foreign  or  international  com¬ 
merce,  of  maintaining  the  high  wage 
levels  and  the  high  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  some 
prompt  action  that  we  can  hope  to 
secure  some  fundamental  readjust¬ 
ments  that  the  country  must  have.’ 

“We,  as  distributers,  earnestly  urge 
and  hope  that  the  manufacturers  and 
producers  of  food  products  will  take 
hold  of  this  simplification  work  with 
the  purpose  of  producing  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  placing  food  products  in 
hands  of  distributers  to  move  on  to 
the  retailer  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

“We  have  always  been  and  still  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  commercial  bribery 
in  any  or  all  its  forms.  We  believe 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  be  highly  commended  for  its  ac¬ 
tivity  in  combating  this  evil.  Free 
deals,  or  “something  for  nothing,”  will 
ever  remain  a  business  anomaly. 

“We  also  want  again  to  urge  upon 
you  the  adoption  of  an  invoice  gen¬ 
erally  uniform  in  size  and  style.  It 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer,  receiving  invoices  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  if  the  forms 
were  unified  and  simplified. 

“We  urge  that  such  information  as 
date,  discount  for  cash  terms,  when 
delivered,  if  prepaid,  date  of  buyer’s 
orde'r,  be  consistently  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in 
the  right  or  left  hand  upper  corner. 
Unnecessary  information  should  be 
eliminated  on  invoices,  while  essential 
information  as  listed  above  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be 
found  and  grasped  at  a  glance. 

“It  is  most  helpful  in  avoiding 
breaking  of  shipping  packages  or  con¬ 
tents  to  follow  the  parcel  post  weight 
regulations.  Fibre  cases  should  be 
stencilled  ‘this  side  up’  or  ‘end  up,’ 
so  that  goods  will  be  stacked  carefully.” 

Mr.  Herscher  discussed  at  some 
length  the  so-called  packer’s  consent 
decree.  He  then  continued: 

“As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry, 
and  particularly  the  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  work  by  Congressman 
Anderson  and  Secretary  Pauli,  the 
public  has  begun  to  talk  in  terms  of 
functions  and  to  study  the  various  es¬ 
sential  functions  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  between  the  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  point  of  consumption.  When 
a  public  discussion  gets  upon  this 
basis,  the  wholesale  grocer  has  a  right 
to  feel  optimistic.  As  a  result  of  this 
splendid  report  of  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  wholesale  gro¬ 


cer,  or  the  retail  grocer  to  force  his 
belief  upon  the  public.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  has  presented  the  wholesale 
grocers’  case. 

“But,  where  you  find  roses,  you  also 
find  thorns.  And,  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duties  if  I  failed  to  refer  to 
some  strange  inconsistencies  that  have 
been  developed  by  wrong  policies.  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  the  entire  food  trade 
when  I  say  that,  where  a  manufactur¬ 
er  decides  upon  a  certain  selling  policy, 
he  should  stick  to  it,  and  give  it  a 
real  test.  If  he  wobbles,  demoraliza¬ 
tion  results.  If  a  manufacturer  de¬ 
vises  his  own  selling  plan,  and  if  it  is 
fair  and  just  throughout,  and  it  is 
kept  so,  I  have  enough  faith  in  the 
wholesale  grocer  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  a  loyal  distributer,  as  well  as 
a  most  effective  outlet  that  can  be 
found. 

“Some  unscrupulous  specialty  sales¬ 
men  will  lose  ground  in  the  opinion  of 
distributers,  whose  friendship  and  re¬ 
spect  you  value.  It  is  demoralizing 
for  a  representative  of  a  highly  adver¬ 
tised  quality  product  to  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  going  into  a  community  and 
hawking  or  auctioning  off  to  the  low¬ 
est  bidder  the  result  of  the  specialty 
effort.  I  have  been  asked  to  put  my 
finger  on  the  factor  or  policy  that  I 
think  most  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  the  specialty  salesmen  which  are 
proving  so  unfair  to  those  who  dis¬ 
tribute  your  products. 

“One  of  the  publications  of  the 
trade  said  not  so  long  ago  that  ‘food 
advertising  is  too  frequently  looked 
upon  solely  as  a  force  for  selling  goods. 
It  is  more  than  that;  it  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  factor  of  increasing  importance.’ 
While  sales  are  largely  what  manu¬ 
facturers  of  specialty  goods  are  adver¬ 
tising  for,  is  not  this  statement  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  present  advertising 
methods  in  relation  to  food? 

“Most  of  the  food  specialties  are 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  350,000  retail 
grocers  in  this  country.  Yet  little,  it 
might  be  said  no  effort,  is  added  to 
advertising,  offering  to  these  distri¬ 
buters  the  needed  work  of  suggestion 
to  the  housewife  who  has  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Why  is  this  added  word 
not  provided  by  the  specialty  sales¬ 
man  ? 

“There  is  clearly  a  lack  of  the  tying 
up  of  the  needed  word  with  advertis¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  counter.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  do  all  the  work 
of  creating,  remembering  and  asking 
for  the  product — a  task  too  great  to 
expect.  If,  added  to  the  educational 
factor  of  advertising,  there  was  the 
further  education  of  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  goods — how  made,  the 
need  and  how  this  need  was  met  in  the 
product — in  other  words,  sufficient 
knowledge  to  create  a  desire  to  make 
known,  especially  when  knowing  and 
making  it  known  meant  added  sales 
and  profits,  and  added  incentive  would 
be  given.” 
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Milk  Powder — One  of  the  Newer  Manufactured 

Dairy  Products 

By  L.  M.  DAVIS 

Assistant  in  Marketing  Dairy  Products,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


MILK  powder  is  one  of  the  newer 
commercial  dairy  products.  Al¬ 
though  its  commercial  manufac¬ 
ture  covers  a  period  of  some  years,  it 
is  only  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  that  production  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  scale  has  taken  place.  In 
the  development  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  the  object  has  been, 
as  in  the  introduction  of  the  powdered 
product,  to  process  fresh  milk  so  that 
a  concentrated  product  is  secured 
which  will  not  deteriorate,  which  can 
be  produced  in  seasons  of  heavy  milk 
production  and  held  for  long  periods 
of  time,  which  can  be  shipped  and 
handled  with  less  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  than  whole  milk,  and  which  can 
be  transported  to  those  countries  and 
climates  where  fresh  milk  is  not  or 
cannot  be  produced  satisfactorily. 

Two  Processes  in  Use 
Numerous  patents  on  processes  for 
making  milk  powder  have  been  grant¬ 
ed,  but  the  principal  commercial  meth¬ 
ods  now  in  use  are  of  two  types:  the 
spray  process  and  the  roller  process. 
In  the  former  process,  the  fluid  milk  is 
pasteurized  and  then  sprayed  into  a 
current  of  heated  air  which  results  in 
the  immediate  absorption  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  tne  milk.  The  powder  falls  in 
small  particles,  and  is  removed  in  this 
form,  for  packing.  In  the  roller 
process,  revolving  drums  are  heated 
from  the  inside  and  the  milk  flows  on 
to  the  surface  in  a  thin  sheet.  The 
dried  film  or  sheet  is  scraped  off  and 
ground  or  pulverized.  By  either  of 
these  methods  of  manufacture,  a  prod¬ 
uct  consisting  cf  the  milk  so’ids  is 
produced  which  contains  a  mo 
content  often  as  low  as  2  per  cent. 

Various  Obstacles  Prevent  Develop¬ 
ment 

Simple  as  the  present  processes  may 
seem,  the  development  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  milk  industry  has  met  many  ob¬ 
stacles.  In  the  first  place,  commercial 
outlets,  for  a  long  time,  were  limited  to 
those  places  where  the  powder  could 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  made  its  use 
more  economical  than  fresh  milk,  or 
where  fresh  milk  could  not  be  readily 
obtained.  Unfortunately,  in  the  latter 
places,  milk  is  not  extensively  used  in 
any  form  and  considerable  educational 
work  still  must  be  done  to  develop  this 
dormant  demand  to  its  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities. 

In  the  United  States,  prices  of  fresh 
milk  have  remained  too  low  in  relation 
to  the  equivalent  amount  of  milk  pow¬ 
der  to  make  the  powder  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  of  fluid  milk,  especially  for 
household  use.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  demand  for  pow- 


dei’,  however,  from  bakers,  confection¬ 
ers  and  ice  cream  manufacturers,  espe¬ 
cially  during  warm  weather  when  trou¬ 
ble  is  frequently  experienced  in  secur¬ 
ing  adequate  supplies  of  fresh  milk  of 
good  keeping  quality.  Milk  chocolate 
manufacturers  have  found  milk  powder 
particularly  suited  to  their  needs.  Most 
of  the  milk  powder  used  by  bakers,  ice 
cream  and  milk  chocolate  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  milk  powder  manufacturers  have 
had  to  deal  has  been  the  tendency  of 
whole  milk  powder  to  become  rancid 
if  held  for  any  great  length  of  time 
and  its  tendency  to  become  lumpy  when 
stored  under  relatively  humid  condi¬ 
tions.  The  development  of  rancidity 
has  been  more  largely  confined  to  pow¬ 
ders  containing  butterfat,  that  is, 
whole  milk  powder  and  cream  powder. 
Aside  from  the  presence  of  butterfat, 
which  is  so  susceptible  to  deterioration, 
milk  powder  is  seldom  given  special 
consideration  when  held  in  warehouses 
or  on  retailers’  shelves  for  long  peri¬ 
ods.  Frequently  the  product  is  not 
cared  for  by  users  as  it  deserves.  When 
kept  under  dry  refrigeration,  rancidity 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Lumpiness  has  been  considerably  re¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  heavier  wooden 
barrels  with  paraffined  liners,  and  met¬ 
al  containers  which  do  not  permit  mois¬ 
ture  to  be  taken  up  by  the  powder.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  a  powder  of  higher  moisture 
content  was  produced,  but  present 
methods  have  taken  into  account  the 
tendency  to  lumpiness.  Powder  that 
has  caked. is  unsuitable  for  most  pur¬ 
poses. 

Advantages  in  Using  Milk  Powder 

Although  use  of  milk  powder  in  the 
United  States  has  been  largely  lim¬ 
ited  to  manufacturers  of  food  products, 
manufacturers  of  milk  powder  claim 
that  it  possesses  many  advantages  for 
household  use.  The  fresh  milk  from 
which  the  powder  is  made  must  be  of 
very  high  quality  in  order  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  product,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  near  the  factory  and  under  fa 
vorable  conditions.  The  process  of 
manufacture  of  this  powder  includes 
pasteurization  of  the  milk  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  handling.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  methods  that  must  attend  the 
production  and  handling  of  the  fresh 
milk,  in  order  that  a  suitable  powder 
be  turned  out,  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
discriminating  user.  A  further  advan¬ 
tage  pointed  out  is  the  fact  that  the 
powder  can  be  bought  in  quantities  and 
used  when  wanted,  so  there  need  never 
be  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  household. 


The  disadvantages  to  the  housewife, 
aside  from  the  price  which  may  be 
somewhat  higher  than  fresh  milk,  is 
the  fact  that  some  time  is  required  in 
preparing  the  powder  for  use. 

Export  Demand  Grows 
Export  trade  in  powdered  milk  in 
recent  years  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  The  1921  exports  amounted  to 
9,446,890  pounds,  as  compared  with 
3,142,039  pounds  the  previous  year. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1922  ex¬ 
ports  of  3,787,457  pounds  exceeded 
those  of  the  same  period  in  1921  by 
over  1,700,000  pounds.  The  chief  ex¬ 
port  buyers  are  Germany  and  England 
where  domestic  use  of  milk  powder  is 
apparently  heavier  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  Germany,  considerable 
quantities  are  used  in  relief  work  for 
feeding  children.  It  is  used  with  eggs 
and  sugar  in  preparing  a  custard 
which  is  a  satisfactory  food.  Ameri¬ 
can  milk  powder  is  said  to  be  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  European  product  with 
which  it  comes  into  competition. 

Exports  of  Milk  Powder 

(Export  figures  not  available  prior  to 
1920) 


1920  .  3,142,039  lbs. 

1921  .  9,446,890  lbs. 


1922  (Jan.  to  May  inc.)  3,787,457  lbs. 

A  Growing  Industry 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  milk  industry  may  be  gained 
from  the  accompanying  table  showing 
the  production  of  milk  powder  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  approximately  fifty  facto¬ 
ries  in  the  United  States  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  powder  in  addition  to  some 
25  or  more  factories  producing  butter¬ 
milk  powder.  The  better  grades  or 
buttermilk  powder  are  used  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  pancake  flour 
and  the  poorer  grades  for  stock  and 
poultry  feeding.  The  milk  powder  fac¬ 
tories  are  located  mostly  in  N ew  York, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  California. 


Production  of  Milk  Powder  in  the 
United  States 


Skimmed 

Whole  mil' 

k  milk 

Cream 

powder 

powder 

powder 

1918. . 

4,005,663 

26,202,406 

620,886 

1919. . 

9,042,236 

34,945,416 

607,190 

1920. . 

10,334,000 

41,893,000 

309,000 

1921. . 

4,242,471 

38,545,718 

129,706 

The 

following  are 

the  principal  man- 

ufacturers  of  powdered  milk  in  the 
United  States: 

The  Merrell-Soule  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Dry  Milk  Company,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

Wisconsin  Butter  and  Cheese  Company, 
Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Dry  Milk  Company,  144 
Oneida  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Ekenberg  Company,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

The  California  Central  Creameries,  417 
Market  S'treet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ayer  &  McKinney,  39  South  Water 
Street,  Philadelphia,  proprietors  of  Meri- 
dale  Farms. 


Foodstuffs  Around  the  World 

Hungry  Hungarians  Like  Our  Evaporated  Milk — German  Candy 
Factories  Earning  Fabulous  Dividends — American  Tinned 

Food  Selling  Well  in  Naples 


Evaporated  Milk  Scores  a  Hit  in  Hungary 

American  evaporated  milk  has  won 
the  day  in  Hungary,  says  Consul  Kemp 
of  Budapest.  Dr.  Geza  Dubsky,  Minis¬ 
terial  Councilor  of  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  recently  purchased  several  cans 
of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk  in  Bu¬ 
dapest  after  the  departure  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  charity.  So  impressed  was  he  of  the 
quality  and  price  of  this  milk  that  he 
has  requested  Consul  Kemp  to  secure 
for  him  quotations  on  carload  lots  of 
this  milk  for  the  purpose  of  provision¬ 
ing  the  employees  of  the  various  min¬ 
istries  through  their  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  Budapest,  especially  for  public 
employees,  it  is  believed  that  evaporated 
milk  "will  be  much  more  economical  than 
the  dairy  milk  to  be  had  in  that  city. 


Germany  Becoming  a  Candy  Country 

Germany  has  become  a  country  of 
candy-eaters.  The  demand  for  candy  to 
take  the  place  of  other  foodstuffs  which 
are  too  high  to  buy  is  so  great  that  fac¬ 
tories  are  working  overtime  and  compe¬ 
tition  has  virtually  ceased'.  Dividends 
ranging  from  200  to  over  365  per  cent 
indicate  the  profit  in  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  business,  Vice  Consul  Haven, 
Leipzig,  informs  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  That  it  is  the  wage  earner 
Who  is  spending  large  amounts  of  money 
on  this  form  of  food  is  evidenced  by  the 
marked  prevalence  of  chocolate  and 
chocolate  candies  in  the  lower  priced 
shops  of  both  large  and  small  towns. 
American  chocolates  and  other  candies, 
especially  the  hard  candies  so  popular 
on  the  American  market  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  would  find  a  ready 
sale  in  Germany,  the  consul  says,  pro¬ 
vided  the  prices  were  not  prohibitive 
and  the  exchange  situation  could  be 
overcome. 


American  Canned  Foods  Selling  Well  in 
\aples,  Italy 

American  canned  foods  are  selling 
very  well  in  Naples,  Italy,  and  other 
large  Italian  cities,  says  a  report 
from  Consul  Byington,  Naples.  The 
Italian  import  tariff  on  most  articles  is 
so  high  as  to  preclude  the  ready  sale  but 
in  some  lines  this  does  not  hold  good. 
Practically  all  American  canned  foods 
could  be  advantageously  placed,  it  is 
open  to  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
large  purchases  of  some  lines  are  to  be 
expected  from  the  Italian  population  but 
there  seem  to  be  enough  Americans  and 
English  residents  to  make  the  lines 
profitable. 

South  Africans  Have  Also  Learned  to 
Like  Sundaes 

Ice  cream  sundaes  are  giving  hot  tea 
a  cold  time  of  it  down  in  South  Africa 
where  the  popular  American  dish  is 
threatening  a  drive  to  upset  the  after¬ 
noon  tea  custom  which  set  in  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Boers,  says  Arthur  A. 


Hacker  of  the  Johannesburg  Consulate. 
However,  most  of  the  South  Africans 
believe  ice  cream  to  be  very  injurious 
and  it  will  take  the  proper  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  bring  them  around  to  the 
American’s  conception  of  the  heathful- 
ness  of  ice  cream. 


AVhy  Tampico  Gets  No  More  Porterhouse 

The  best  fresh  meat  sold  in  Tampico 
up  to  about  two  months  ago  was  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  in  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  and  steamers  going  regu¬ 
larly  to  that  Mexican  city,  says  Vice 
Consul  Shaw  in  a  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  But  all  that  is  now 
history.  The  local  slaughter  house  is  a 
municipal  concession,  and  the  charge 
for  killing  a  beef,  is  fifteen  pesos,  to 
which  is  added  a  number  of  '  extras” 
bringing  the  total  tax  up  to  twenty-four 
pesos  per  carcass.  Recently  a  slaughter 
house  inspector  was  sent  around  to  all 
the  meat  shops  selling  American  beef  to 
collect  the  killing  tax,  and  the  shop¬ 
keepers  were  informed  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  killing  tax  whether  the 
meat  was  killed  in  Tampico  or  Topeka. 
When  the  shopkeepers  refused,  the  in¬ 
spector  closed  their  doors.  The  case  has 
been  taken  to  court,  but  in  the  meantime 
no  American  beef,  mutton  or  pora  is 
being  sold  in  Tampico  and  the  people 
are  wrestling  over  steaks  from  half-fed 
Mexican  cactus  cattle. 


Americans  Freezing  ami  Drying  Eggs  in 
China 

One  of  the  little-known  industries 
which  Americans  ought  to  know  more 
about  is  the  Chinese  business  in  dry  and 
frozen  eggs,  tons  of  which  products 
come  into  this  country  every  year.  The 
following  description  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  American  factories  in  Shanghai  has 
just  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  F.  H.  K.  Reis  of  the 
American  consular  service.  The  eggs 
used  in  this  plant  are  obtained  from  five 
different  provinces  of  China,  the  ma¬ 
jority  coming  by  rail  and  boat  from  the 
lower  Yangtze  Valley.  As  there  are  no 
poultry  farms  in  China,  the  eggs  come 
from  small  farmers  who  have  from  five 
to  ten  hens.  The  eggs  are  concentrated 
in  32  stations  throughout  this  area  and 
in  from  five  to  seven  days  from  the  lime 
the  egg  is  laid  it  is  used  in  the  factory. 
The  eggs  are  first  cooled  and  the  ones 
with  broken  shells  discarded.  After  a 
candling  process  the  eggs  are  taken  to  a 
floor  above  and  broken.  As  in  candling, 
this  is  done  entirely  by  women,  each  egg 
being  handled  separately  and  the  work 
is  done  with  remarkable  rapidity.  If  an 
egg  that  has  spoiled  has  slipped  by  the 
candle  women  it  is  caught  here.  From 
this  point  the  eggs  are  either  frozen  or 
dried.  If  frozen,  they  are  placed  in  tins 
varying  in  capacity  from  31  to  35  pounds 
and  removed  to  the  cold  storage  room 
and  frozen  to  about  zero  Fahrenheit.  If 
the-  eggs  are  to  be  dried,  they  are  placed 


on  a  long  circular  belt  in  the  drying 
room  where  all  moisture  is  extracted, 
after  which  the  powdered  egg  is  placed 
in  cans  and  sealed.  About  1,000  people 
are  employed  at  this  factory  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas  of  sanitary  toilet  facilities,  rest 
rooms,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  are  maintained. 
Many  of  the  employees  carry  their  own 
lunch  of  rice,  and  before  noon  the  fac¬ 
tory  attendants  heat  this  up  so  that  the 
workers  are  provided  with  hot  food.  Tea 
is  provided  free.  Lectures  are  given  to 
the  female  workers  by  th  Chinese  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  on  tuberculosis,  danger  from  flies, 
rearing  of  better  babies,  etc. 


‘‘Hot  Dogs'*  Come  High  in  Germany 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  day  in 
Germany  is  the  tremendous  increase  in 
meat  and  sausage  prices,  says  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  John  A.  Scott,  Dresden,  in  a  report 
ju"t  received  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  consumer  places  the  olame 
on  the  butchers,  while  the  latter  con¬ 
demn  the  slaughter  houses,  and  trom 
here  the  high  prices  are  passed  on  down 
to  the  farmer  who  states  that  it  is  the 
high  cost  of  feed  that  forces  him  to  de¬ 
mand  a  high  price  for  his  beef.  Sausage 
prices  are  augmented  by  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  prices  of  gut,  spices,  etc.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  have  risen  over  lOu  per 
cent  in  sixty  days,  while  slaughter  house 
fees  have  risen  two  hundred  per  cent. 
Meat  which  formerly  sold  for  eighteen 
marks  per  kilo  is  today  bringing  two 
hundred  and  sixty  marks. 


Food  Cards  Likely  to  Be  Restored  iu 
Germany 

Strict  government  control  of  foods  and 
issuance  of  wartime  food  cards  is  ex¬ 
pected  momentarily  in  Germany,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 
Breed,  Berlin,  in  a  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Officials  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food  have  made  public  an¬ 
nouncement  that  rationing  of  bread, 
meat,  and  milk  may  be  expected  any  day 
owing  to  the  very  poor  outlook  for  win¬ 
ter  food. 


Com  Flakes  Frighten  Swedish  Oatmeal 
Producers 

Another  typically  American  food  is 
making  such  a  “hit”  abroad  that  it  is 
competing  seriously  with  native  prep¬ 
arations,  says  Consul  Slides,  Goteoorg, 
in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  in  one  country  at  least — Swe¬ 
den — is  being  subjected  to  commercial 
persecution.  Toasted  corn  flakes  are  the 
object  attacked.  The  Goteborg  Board  of 
Health  is  publishing  official  statements 
in  the  newspapers  alleging  that  rolled 
oats  are  superior  to  corn  flakes  in  nour¬ 
ishing  value  and  are  considerably  cheap¬ 
er  in  cost.  One  article  goes  so  far  as 
to  mention  by  name  the  American  brand 
of  toasted  corn  flakes  which  has  caused 
so  rriuch  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  rolled  oats  producers. 
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Vinegar  Made  From  Evaporated  Apples  Not 
“Apple  Vinegar”  Says  Court 

Fedeial  Judge  \\  estenhaver,  Cleveland,  Renders  Important 
Decision  in  Douglas  Packing  Company  Case 


An  important  decision.!  to  prevent  mis¬ 
branding  of  vinegar  was  delivered  No¬ 
vember  1  when  Judge  D.  C.  Westenhaver, 
sitting  in  Federal  Court  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  condemned  95  barrels  of  “waste” 
vinegar  labelled  “apple  cider  vinegar” 
claimed  and  manufactured  by  the  Doug¬ 
las  Packing  Company,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

The  Government  seized  the  vinegar 
which  had  been  shipped  through  inter¬ 
state  commerce  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
misbranded  "Excelsior  brand  apple  cider 
vinegar  made  from  selected  apples”  wuen 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  made,  as 
the  company  admitted,  from  evaporated 
apples  put  through  a  special  process. 

The  Government’s  attorneys  admitted 
all  the  contentions  raised  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Doug¬ 
las  company’s  product,  permitted  sam¬ 
ples  to  be  submitted  to  Judge  Westen¬ 
haver  and,  in  fact,  conceded  every  point 
argued  by  the  company’s  counsel  with 
the  exception  of  the  argument  that  vine¬ 
s'1  made  from  evaporated  apples  was 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  “apple”  or 
“cider”  vinegar. 

In  condemning  the  Douglas  Company’s 
vinegar  Judge  Westenhaver  wrote: 

Mr.  Justice  Day  says  ‘The  legislation 
against  misbranding  intended  to  make  it 
possible  that  the  consumer  should  know 
that  an  article  purchased  was  what  it 
purported  to  be;  that  it  might  be  bought 
for  what  it  really  was  and  not  upon  mis¬ 
representations  as  to  character  and 
quality.’ 

Claimant  s  label  does  in  my  opinion 
tend  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  ordinary 
purchaser  and  user  of  vinegar.  Cider  is 
defined  by  Webster  as  ‘the  expressed 
juice  of  apples.’  But  the  word  ‘expressed’ 
is  meant  expelled  or  forced  out.  From 
time  immemorial  apple  cider  has  been 
understood  to  mean  the  expressed  juice 
of  fresh  apples  and  not  of  dried  apples. 
Apple  vinegar  or  apple  cider  vinegar 
likewise  in  the  popular  mind  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  understood  as 
meaning  vinegar  produced  from  apple 
cider  thus  defined.  Claimant’s  label  con¬ 
veys  the  impression  that  this  vinegar 
is  made  from  that  kind  of  apple  cider  and 
that  this  apple  cider  is  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar  way  from  fresh  or  un- 
driecT  apples.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
words  ‘apple  cider’  and  ‘selected  apples’ 
are  brought  together  in  the  same  label, 
conveys  unmistakably  this  impression 
and  repels  any  other  or  different  im¬ 
pression.  Apple  cider  is  a  well  known 
product.  Apples  are  a  well  known  truit. 
Cider  means  nothing  else  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  mind  than  the  expressed  juice  of 
fresh  or  undried*  apples.  Apples  mean 
nothing-  else  to  the  ordinary  mind  man 
fresh  and  unevaporated  apples.  A  mer¬ 
chant  who  advertises  and  offers  apples 
for  sale  could  not  compel  a  purchaser  to 
accept  dried  or  evaporated  apples.  The 
latter  are  not  apples  as  that  word  is 
understood  in  the  trade  or  by  a  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  but  are  a  manu¬ 
factured  product,  an  entirely  different 
article.  Nor  in  my  opinion  could  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  offers  apple  cider  for  sale, 
compel  a  purchaser  to  accept  a  liquid 
made  from  evaporated  apples  ’in  the 


manner  above  described,  even  though  it 
does  possess  substantially  the  same 
chemical  constituents  and  has  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  taste  as  the  expressed 
juice  of  fresh  apples.  Claimant’s  label 
consequently  misleads  and  deceives.  It 
makes  a  statement  with  respect  to  an 
article  of  food  which  conveys  the  talse 
notion  that  this  article  is  vinegar  made 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  apples. 

*  *  *  The  law  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the*  ordinary  purchaser  from  being 
deceived  and  misled  as  to  what  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  and  therefore  the  test  of  misbrand¬ 
ing  is  the  effect  of  the  label  or  state¬ 
ment  upon  the  ordinary  purchaser.  A 
statement  that  an  article  is  apple  cider 
vinegar  made  from  selected  apples  can 
convey  no  other  idea  to  such  a  person 
in  the  present  state  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  than  that  the  vinegar  is  made  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  apples  and 
not  by  the  manipulation  of  dried  or  evap¬ 
orated  apples.  If  it  does  and  the  ordin¬ 
ary  purchaser  is  or  may  be  thereby  mis¬ 
led  or  deceived  it  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  he  gets  a  vinegar  which  is  equally 
good.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  let 
the  purchaser  know  just  what  he  is  ouy- 
ing-  and  let  him  decide  whether  he  wants 
it  or  not.  One  may  not  take  advantage 
of  his  prejudices  or  want  of  infoima- 
ti°n  to  sell  him  something  different  irom 
what  he  thinks  he  is  buying. 

Upon  authority,  as  well  as  upon  prin¬ 
ciple  it  must  be  held  that  the  charge  of 
misbranding  is  sustained.  The  label  does 
bear  statements  regarding  the  article 
and  the  ingredients  or  substance  thereof 
which  are  false  and  misleading,  and  the 
vinegar  must  be  held  to  be  offered  for 
sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article  as  that  name  is  popular¬ 
ly  and  commonly  understood.  Judgment 
of  forfeiture  and  condemnation  win  be 
entered.” 


Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 
to  Enlarge  Its  Plant 

The  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  a  site,  130  by  200 
feet,  adjoining  its  present  plant  on  Fill¬ 
more  Street,  between  Forty-first  and 
Forty-second  avenues,  on  which  will  be 
elected  a  $300,000  addition  next  spring. 
Tlie  annex  will  be  a  five-story  structure, 
the  same  height  as  the  present  building 
of  the  company  and  will  cover  200  feet 
frontage,  running  back  110  feet.  Added 
to  the  ground  space  of  the  present  plant 
the  company  with  the  new  addition  com¬ 
pleted  will  have  a  total  frontage  of  475 
feet  and  a  depth  of  110  feet. 

It  is  announced  that  the  addition  will 
house  the  advertising  and  printing  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company,  as  well  as  a  cafeteria,  assembly 
hall,  rest  rooms  and  other  branches  of 
the  welfare  activities. 

Mis.  Helen  Harrington  Downing,  widely 
'n°wn  as  a  lecturer  on  dietetics,  cooking 
and  domestic  science,  and  until  her  pres¬ 
ent  connection,  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Food  Economics  of  Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Home  Economics  Department  oi  the 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company. 


Piggly  Wiggly  Stores  in  East 
in  Financial  Trouble 


Failure  of  the  Manhattan  chain  of 
Piggly  Wiggly  self-service  stores,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  $1,000,000  failure  of  the 
1  igglj -M  iggly  Eastern  Corporation, 
which  operated  stores  in  Newark,  N.  J„ 
and  suburbs,  does  not  seem  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  much  surprise  in  the  food  trade, 
which  regards  the  venture  more  as  a 
stock-selling  development  than  a  legiti¬ 
mate  grocery  chair..  It  is  pointed  out 
that  while  the  theory  of  self-service  may 
appeal  to  Southern  and  Western  con¬ 
sumers,  in  which  markets  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores  have  flourished,  conditions 
are  not  the  same  in  the  East. 

Another  factor  is  the  high  rent  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  large  space  to  lay  out 
such  a  store  and  the  additional  fact  that 
a  self-service  store  is  confined  largely 
to  package  goods,  while  other  chain 
stores  can  carry  bulk  goods  and  stock  a 
large  variety. 


-  -  — wi l  iJ<xL  ls  or  me 

oun  i  >  are  ajj  separate  organizations 
which  obtain  the  right  to  the  name,  in¬ 
formation  on  operating  methods,  proper 
equipment,  etc.,  from  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
Corporation,  which  deals  in  the  patents 
anc  copyiights  and  store  fixtures. 


Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers  Make  Appointments  i 

The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack¬ 
ers  has  announced,  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  E.  Herrick,  that  C  R 
Moulton,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Department  of  Education  and  Re¬ 
search,  and  has  accepted  the  position 
effective  January  1. 

The  Institute  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  D.  W.  Martin  of  Chicago,  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Merchandising 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Research. 


New  Express  Rates  on  Cake 
Ordered  Cancelled 

l  lie  change  in  schedules  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Express  Company,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  increased  carry¬ 
ing  charges  on  cake,  have  been  ordered 
cancelled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Docket  No.  1601.  Cancel¬ 
lation  of  this  schedule  must  be  effective 
on  or  before  Dec.  15,  1922,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  commission. 


British  Imports  of  Foods 
Increase 

As  Great  Britain  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  market  for  American  food  products, 
the  trend  of  the  consumption  of  food  in 
that  country  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  American  exporters.  Apparently  Brit¬ 
ish  consumption  of  foodstuffs  has  much 
more  nearly  recovered  than  that  of  any 
other  European  country  engaged  in  the 

Wfl  r* 


Thomas  J.  Meehan  of  Thomas  J.  Meehan 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Bd.,  died  Nov.  15.  Mr. 
Meehan  was  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  hav¬ 
ing  been  elected  at  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  association  in  May,  1904. 
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Corn  Products  Company  Cited  in 
Price  Guarantee 

Complaint  to  Federal  Trade  Commission  Alleges  that  [Practice 
Works  out  Unfairly  for  Competitors 


Table  sirups,  such  as  Karo  and  other 
brands  in  common  use,  are  involved  in 
an  inquiry  pending  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  This  inquiry,  wnich 
arose  from  members  of  the  industry,  has 
given  the  commission  reason  to  believe 
that  price  guarantees  on  table  sirups, 
as  effected  by  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  New  York,  constitute  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  Therefore,  as 
contemplated  by  statute,  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  has  issued,  directed  to  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  and  requir¬ 
ing  answer  in  thirty  days.  After  answer 
a  date  for  hearing  will  be  fixed. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  both  glucose  and 
table  sirups.  Among  its  competitors  are 
a  number  of  manufacturers  known  in 
the  trade  as  sirup  mixers,  who  make 
sirups  but  do  not  manufacture  glucose, 
purchasing  their  requirements  of  glucose 
from  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  and  competing  only  in  the  sale  of 
table  sirups.  This  is  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  guarantee  against  de¬ 
cline  in  price  is  given  by  the  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining-  Company  on  table  sirups, 
a  competitive  product,  but  not  on  glu¬ 
cose,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
competition  between  the  sirup  mixing- 
firms  and  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company. 

By  reason  of  a  dominant  position  in 
the  industry,  arising  from  financial 
strength  and  plant  capacity,  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  is  alleged  to 
“make  the  market”  on  glucose  and  table 
sirups  and  that  its  competitors  of  neces¬ 
sity  must  follow  its  prices.  The  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  the  com¬ 
plaint  recites,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $80,- 
000,000,  and  grinds  22,500,000  bushels  of 
maize  per  annum,  which  is  over  one- 
half  of  the  combined  capacity  of  all  glu¬ 
cose  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Its  total  maize  grinding  jcapacity  is 
45,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  Its  near¬ 
est  competitor  grinds  9,000,000  bushels 
of  maize  per  year.  As  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  glucose,  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  frequently  produces 
a  greater  quantity  per  annum  than  all 
other  producers  in  the  aggregate,  as  to 
table  sirup  sold,  the  company  manufac¬ 
tures  and  markets  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  any  of  its  competitors. 

Since  1912  a  guarantee  has  been  given 
on  table  sirups  that  if  the  selling  price 
declines  within  a  specific  period  after 
date  due  for  payment,  then  the  purchaser 
will  be  refunded  the  difference  between 
the  purchase  price  and  the  value  of  the 
goods  unsold  in  the  purchasers’  posses¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  the  decline.  This  is 
arrived  at  by  figuring  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  purchase  price  and  the  value 
of  the  goods  on  hand  at  the  time  ol  de¬ 
cline. 

A'  six  months’  guarantee  has  been 
givn  by  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  on  table  sirups  for  the  past  year. 
The  terms  of  payment  are  fixed  three 
months  after  delivery  with  a  price  guar¬ 
antee  for  a  further  period  of  tnree 
months.  During  this  six  months’  guar¬ 


antee,  by  reason  of  large  financial  re¬ 
sources,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining  Company  makes  substan¬ 
tial  declines  in  the  price  of  its  sirup, 
these  declines  being  made  regardless  of 
fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  maize 
or  advances  made  by  the  Corn  Products 
company  in  the  price  of  its  glucose,  and 
regardless  of  fluctuations  in  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacturing  sirups.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  resources  are  such  that, 
without  suffering  embarrassment,  it  nas, 
in  certain  instances,  paid  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  make  good  its  out¬ 
standing  guarantees  against  decline  in 
price. 

It  appears  in  the  citation  that  on  the 
other  hand  competing  sirup  mixers,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  relatively  small  size  and 
limited  financial  resources,  and  because 
of  the  Corn  Products  company’s  control 
of  the  market  price  of  both  glucose  and 
table  sirups,  have  not  been  able  to  make 
good  similar  guarantees  without  serious¬ 
ly  impairing  their  working  capital  and 
business  standing.  The  adoption  of  a 
price  guarantee  by  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  compels  its  competi¬ 
tors  to  do  likewise,  and  if  they  do  not 
guarantee,  then  to  rebate  their  custom¬ 
ers  in  all  respects  as  though  they  had 
guaranteed  the  price.  When  rebates 
were  refused,  customers  were  lost. 

Thus  it  is  alleged  that  a  guarantee 
against  price  decline  for  a  period  ot  six 
months  on  table  sirups  by  a  firm  which 
dominates  the  market  for  table  sirups, 
and  for  glucose  which  it  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  against  price  decline,  with  the 
further  fact  that  the  same  company,  by 
reason  of  its  financial  strength  and  plant 
capacity,  “makes  the  price”  of  these 
commodities,  under  all  the  circumstances 
taken  together  works  for  the  elimination 
of  competition  in  the  table  sirup  indus¬ 
try  and  has  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
create  a  monopoly  thereof  in  the  hand 
of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

The  complaint  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  practice  of  the 
Corn  Products  '  Refining  Company  of 
guaranteeing  against  price  decline  in 
selling  its  products  will  evidently  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  company. 
The  charge  that  the  Corn  Products  Re¬ 
fining  Company  guarantees  its  distrib¬ 
utors,  the  wholesalers  and  ^jobbers, 
against  price  decline  on  Karo  sirups,  has 
evidently  been  filed  on  misinformation  as 
to  the  facts  existing  in  the  table  sirup 
and  glucose  trade,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  issued  by  E.  T.  Bedford,  president 
and  Frank  H.  Hall,  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hall  defines 
the  position  of  the  company.  He  says: 

“This  guarantee  was  given  by  this 
company  on  all  its  package  goods  sold 
under  its  own  labels  when,  in  1912,  it 
discontinued  the  packing  of  the  private 
buyer’s  label,  which  at  that  time  consti¬ 
tuted  a  large  portion  of  its  business. 
The  company  has  not  entered  into  com¬ 
petition  for  this  business  since  that  date. 

“It  establishes  prices  only  for  its  own 
advertised  products,  the  prices  of  which 


are  never  lower  than  those  of  competing 
products  made  by  other  manufacturers. 
It  is  the  minority  manufacturer  and 
seller  of  glucose,  which,  as  a  raw  mate¬ 
rial  sold  in  bulk  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  comparatively  small  margins  of  profit 
in  competition  with  sugar  and  other 
materials  fluctuates  in  price  more  often 
and  is  not  guaranteed  against  decline 
either  by  ourselves  or  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  productive  capacity  for 
this  product  is  more  than  twice  the 
world’s  requirements.  This  aggressive 
competition  of  sirup,  as  charged,  more 
properly  is  chargeable  to  other  glucose 
manufacturers,  who  manufacture  sirup 
and  sell  more  directly  in  competition 
with  the  mixer  in  the  packing  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  label. 

“There  is  more  than  one  glucose 
manufacturer  whose  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  glucose  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
requirements  of  all  the  sirup  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  there  are  other  glu¬ 
cose  manufacturers  equipped  with  all 
the  facilities  we  possess,  having  their 
own  can  plants,  etc.,  who  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  all  the  requirements. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  if  none  of  the  Corn 
Products  plants  were  operating,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  both  for  glucose  and  sirup,  could 
be  supplied  with  all  requirements.  Sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  makes  prices.  The  low¬ 
est  seller  fixed  them  and  our  competitors 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  that  privi¬ 
lege. 

Denies  Price  Control 

“The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
controls  neither  the  price  of  glucose  nor 
of  table  sirups.  The  markets  for  bqth 
of  these  products  are  highly  competitive. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  company  has  a 
larger  capacity  for  producing  glucose 
than  any  single  one  of  its  competitors 
tlie  combined  output  of  the  competitors 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
refining  company.  All  of  these  competi¬ 
tors  are  substantial  and  aggressive. 

“Our  large  foreign  business  and  the 
diversity  of  products  which  we  must 
make  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  trade 
reduces  our  capacity  for  domestic  supply 
of  glucose  and  our  records  shows  a  con¬ 
stantly  declining  proportion  of  sales  in 
the  United  States.  In  1906  the  refining 
company  had  practically  100  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  glucose  business.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  approximately  35 
per  cent.  Our  competitors  not  only  have 
increased  in  number,  but  have  grown  in 
size  until  they  are  now  supplying  65  per 
cent  of  the  glucose  trade  in  the  United 
States  and  any  one  of  them  has  sufficient 
output  to  fix  the  market  price  at  which 
glucose  is  sold. 

“Table  sirups  are  uniformly  sold 
under  a  trade  mark  or  brand  and  tneir 
price  is  determined  more  by  the  value 
of  the  brand  than  by  the  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  Almost  every  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  in  the  United  S'tates  has  his  own 
brand  or  brands  of  table  sirups.  For 
several  years  the  Corn  Products  Re¬ 
fining  Company  was  the  principal  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  these  branded  sirups  for 
wholesale  grocers,  although  there  vvere 
then  inexistence  a  large  number  of  sirup 
mixers  who  bought  their  glucose  and  also 
manufactured  private  brands  for  the  gro¬ 
cers. 

Tells  of  Competition 

“In  1912  the  refining  company  deter¬ 
mined  to  manufacture  only  its  own 
brand  of  table  sirup — Karo — and  volun¬ 
tarily  left  to  the  sirup  mixers  all  the 
business  of  manufacturing  private 
brands  for  wholesale  grocers.  Suose- 
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qqently  other  glucose  manufacturers 
went  into  the  sirup  business  and  packed 
private  brands  in  competition  with  the 
mixers.  These  blucose  manufacturers 
having  their  own  can  plants  and  produc¬ 
ing  their  own  glucose,  possessed  greater 
economic  facilities  than  the  mixers  and 
their  competition  has  been  very  severe. 

“In  some  instances  such  glucose 
manufacturers  supply  glucose  to  the 
mixers,  and  any  one  of  them  has  suffi¬ 
cient  output  to  supply  glucose  foi  the 
entire  trade  in  mixed  table  sirups  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  refining  com¬ 
pany  sells  glucose  at  the  lowest  market 
price  to  all  of  its  cutomers,  it  sells 
practically  no  glucose  to  the  mixing 
trade  except  to  blenders  of  molasses  ar.d 
those  who  distribute  their  products  di¬ 
rect  to  the  retailer. 

“It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  president  of  the  company,  chat 
the  reports  of  sales  of  glucose  and 
mixed  sirups  filed  with  the  Department 
Of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  if  all 
our  company’s  plants  were  closed  down 
there  would  still  be  ample  production  of 
glucose  and  mixed  sirups  for  all  require- 
Inents. 

“As  the  refining  company  has  expend¬ 
ed  a  very  large  amount  of  money  in  ad¬ 
vertising  Karo  sirups,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  wholesale  grocers  and 
•jobbers,  it  has  to  meet  the  competition 


of  the  private  brands  of  sirup  owned  by 
its  own  distributers  and  manufactured 
by  the  refining  company’s  competitors. 

Keeps  Dealers  Supplied 

“In  the  interest  of  having  Karo  on 
the  shelves  of  the  distributers  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  company’s  advertising 
ar.d  also  getting  the  sirup  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  ,at  the  lowest  price,  consistent 
with  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  the  com¬ 
pany  endeavors  to  have  its  distributers 
at  all  times  fully  stocked  and  purcnase 
in  carload  quantities,  thereby  saving 
freight  and  reducing  cost. 

“For  many  years  wholesale  grocers  and 
jobbers  have  been  accustomed  to  buying 
trade  marked  articles  of  merchandise 
from  the  manufacturers  under  a  price 
guarantee.  This  custom  has  grown  up 
because  the  manufacturer  of  the  trade 
marked  articles  can  reduce  the  price  on 
his  own  spcialty  in  order  to  stimulate 
business. 

“The  wholesaler  and  jobber  natuially 
demand  protection  against  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  decline  in  price. 

“The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
has  but  followed  this  general  custom  ar.d 
believes  it  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  We 
are  informed  that  many  other  manufac¬ 
turers  also  give  a  price  guarantee.” 


Western  Canners  and  Wholesale  Grocers 
Agree  on  Pro  Rata  Deliveries 


One  of  the  noteworthy  features  ot  the 
Western  Canners’  Association  semi-an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Chicago,  Nov.  16  and 
17,  was  the  announcement  of  definite  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  and  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  the 
principle  of  pro  rata  deliveries.  The  con¬ 
vention  approved  a  form  of  contract  em¬ 
bodying  an  agreement  between  the 
Western  Canners’  Association  ana  the 
two  national  wholesalers'  associations, 
providing  for  pro  rata  delivery  in  case  of 
crop  damage,  fire,  flood,  strike  or  other 
causes  beyond  the  sellers’  control.  Con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Illinois  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Canned  Foods 
Week  Committee  were  held  in  Chicago  at 
the  same  time. 

In  his  address  to  the  convention. 
President  Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
A\  is.,  said:  “Can  the  cost  of  production 
be  lowered  in  1923?  Unless  there  rs  a 
radical  change  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  answer  must  be  ‘no.’  Are 
present  costs  too  high?  As  an  individ¬ 
ual  canner,  my  answer  would  be  ‘yes.’  I 
believe  the  canner  put  forth  a  tremend¬ 
ous  effort  to  lower  his  costs  the  past  sea¬ 
son  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  He 
now  finds  certain  items  quoted  higher 
and  none  lower.  Wre  cannot  and  should 
not  expect  any  reduction  by  the  farmer 
for  the  raw  product.  I  believe  we  should 
expect  a  reduction  in  cans.  I  find  that 
the  present  duty  on  tin  plates  is  1  cent 
pet  pound.  The  former  duty  under  the 
Underwood  law  of  1913  was  15  per  cent 
and  under  the  PayneAldrich  law  of  1919 
was  1.2  cents  per  pound. 

“Labof  has  received  a  slight  cut. 


Freight  charges  have  been  reduced  and 
there  should  be  a  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  can  makers  to  reduce  the 
price  of  tin  cans  lest  we  reach  the  point 
where  cans  are  too  expensive  to  be  used 
as  food  containers.” 

Controversy  With  Food  Brokers 
William  C.  Leitsch,  Columbus,  vVis., 
who  spoke  on  “Where  Is  the  Weak 
Link?”  created  somewhat  of  a  stir  when 
he  called  upon  the  National  Food  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association  to  “do  a  little  house¬ 
cleaning.”  “I  want  them;  I  think  we 
need  them;  they  are  good  go-betweens,” 
he  said.  But,  “they  should  keep  us  in¬ 
formed.  They  should  keep  the  jobber 
informed,  and  study  the  problems  of  the 
canner,  know  what  the  acreage  is,  what 
is  being  produced,  what  direction  it  is 
going,  whether  certain  markets  are  be¬ 
ing  filled  up;  whether  the  poor  growers 
in  Wisconsin  are  dumping  their  stuff  in 
Chicago  and  demoralizing  the  market,  or 
helping  them  to  develop  it.  That  is  the 
work  of  the  efficient,  honest  broker,  but 
to  ser.d  men  out  to  bear  the  market,  to 
send  out  false  reports,  to  try  to  cut  down 
your  price  to  below  a  living  profit,  that 
is  dishonest  practice;  and  they  can  nelp 
through  their  association,  and  that  is 
what  they  are  for. 

“The  go-between  the  canner,  the  small 
units  of  production  and  the  large  ousi- 
ness  man  of  vision  should  be  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  hor.est,  capable  go-between,  and  if 
he  is  not,  there  is  only  one  thing  we  are 
going  to  do,  boys,  we  are  going  to  or¬ 
ganize  some  selling  agency  through 
which  we  can  make  intelligent  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  assure  the  canner  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  long  chance  in  production  that  he 
is  going  to  make  a  fair  profit,  and  if 
they  do  not  behave,  we  will  do  that,  and 
we  will  just  wipe  them  up.” 


James  L.  Ford,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers’  Association.  He 
•said  in  part: 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Leitsch  that  there  are 
many  evils  to  overcome,  not  only  in  our 
own  business.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  mentioned  the  evils  in  your  business, 
hut  I  will  say  this,  while  I  am  on  the 
subject,  and  that  Is  that  I  believe  the 
brokers  of  the  country  go  further  in  their 
effort  to  correct  the  evils  in  their  oWn 
membership  than  does  your  association 
or  does  the  buyers  association  of  this 
county.  We  will  go  further  in  policing 
our  membership  than  you  do,  or  I  think 
than  do  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  recognize  that  the  brokerage 
usiness  is  a  personal  business,  and 
it.ie  ore,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
he  ersonnel  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
ie  unclean  one  does  as  much  damage  to 

a  reflet  ^  **  t0  hims6l£>  £°r  it  is 
a  reflection  upon  our  whole  industry 

Mhat  we  object  to  is  the  wholesale 
condemnatmn  of  the  entire  brokerage 

Too  oft  ueCaUSe  °f  the  Sins  of  *  £ew. 
Too  often  have  we  heard  this  gospel 

RshouldT  the  bl’°kerS  aS  a  Wh°le’  when 
should  be  confined  to  certain  individual 

brokers.  You  might  as  well  condemn  the 
canning  industry,  or  the  members  of  your 
association  because  some  canner  in  the 
country  does  not  pay  his  swell  bills  You 
cannot  describe  the  acts  of  certain  'indi¬ 
viduals  and  condemn  the  industry  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  those  particular  acts,  it 
is  jnfair,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  and  far  be  i,  fro™  me,  as  I  said  b" 
fore,  to  say  that  everyone  in  our  memoer- 
sbip  is  100  per  cent  perfect;  but  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  them,  gentlemen, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  come  to  our  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  word. 

“I  am  delighted  that  you  have  appoint¬ 
ed  a  conference  committee,  one  with 
which  we  can  sit  down,  and  talk  over 
things  and  arrive  at  a  proper  solution. 

I  "as  dumbfounded  when  I  heard  that 
one  \er>  high  in  your  official  life  had 
gone  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regai  ding  certain  evils  that  he  claimed 
originated  in  the  brokerage  business. 

hy.  WJiy  not  come  to  us?  We  are  a 
part  of  your  business;  we  are  all  in  one 
business,  and  we  are  just  as  anxious  as 
.'  ou  are  to  work  out  the  problems.  We 
will  meet  you  heart  and  soul,  and  we  will 
go  as  far  as  anybody  can.  Why  go  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission?” 

Resolution  Endorses  the  Broker 

This  controversy  between  Mr.  Leitsch 
and  Mr.  Ford.  Jr.,  resulted  in  the  con 
ventlon  adopting  a  resolution  wnich 
called  upon  the  members  to  establish 
sales  representation  through  the  Natioral 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  as  a  proper 
agency  and  as  a  recognition  that  through 
the  two  associations  a  direct  and  elec¬ 
tive  control  of  trade  abuses  may  be 
-established. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  were:  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur, 

-  mn.,  chairman  of  the  pea  section;  J. 
W.  McCall,  Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson 
City,  Ill.;  James  Moore,  president  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association;  Ogden 
Sells,  former  president  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association-  C 
G.  Woodbury,  director  of  the  raw  prodl 
ucts  research  bureau.  National  Canners- 
Association. 
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Dependable  Margarin 


COLUMBUS  is  a  uniformly  dependable 
margarin.  A  high  standard  of  rich,  pure 
ingredients;  a  rigid  adherence  to  for¬ 
mula  always  safeguard  the  quality. 

COLUMBUS  is  good  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  Its  popularity  attests  this 
reliability. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  PURITY  NUT 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Gluten  Flour 

40%  GLUTEN 

Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
Standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

Manufactured  by 

Vir  FARWELL  &  H HINES 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


DELICACIES 

for  the  EPICURE 


Libby’s  Asparagus  and  Libby’s 
Spinach— two  more  products  of  the 
famous  Libby  line.  Brought  to  the 
spotless  Libby  kitchens  with  the 
dew  still  on  them,  these  two  vege¬ 
tables  retain  their  fresh  flavor  after 
they  are  sealed  in  the  can. 

There  never  was  such  asparagus 
or  such  spinach. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago 


Aroco  Brand  Raw 
Oysters 

Grown  on  certified  beds  in  Northern  waters,  opened  and 
packed  under  sanitary  conditions,  sealed  in  sanitary7  enam¬ 
eled  individual  consumer  cans.  Each  package  bears  our 
name  guaranteeing  that  solids  and  food  values  are  con¬ 
served  and  adulteration  prevented. 

THE  ANDREW  RADEL  OYSTER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


31  NORTH  STATE  ST. 


ESTABLISHED  1893 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

COMMERCIAL  -  FOOD  -  MILLING  -  BAKING  -  MEDICAL  ANALYSES 

X-RAY  LABORATORY— IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  Applied  to  Manufacturing  Processes,  Patent  Matters, 

Legal  Affairs  and  Industrial  Problems 

Flour,  Grain,  Feeds  and  All  Kinds  of  Food  Analyzed  for  Purity,  Quality, 

Composition  and  Preparation 

WATER  AND  MILK  ANALYZED - SANITARY  PROBLEMS  STUDIED  AND  CORRECTED 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINE  ANALYZED  FOR  STRENGTH,  PURITY  AND  COMPOSITION 
DISINFECTANTS  AND  GERMICIDES  EXAMINED  FOR  STRENGTH 
EXPERT  STAFF  OF  CONSULTANTS - COURT  AND  EXPERT  SERVICE 

TO  GUARD  YOUR  HEALTH  USE  OUR  ANNUAL  “KEEP  WELL  SERVICE ” 
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Association  and  Convention  Calendar 


V  ill  erica  n  Association  Creamery  Hotter 
Manufacturers,  Continental  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Secretary, 
George  L.  McKay. 

American  Bakers’  Association,  1135 
Fullerton-  ave.,  Chicago.  Business  man¬ 
ager,  H.  E.  Barnard. 

American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G  st., 
-NT.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C.  Secretary, 
Charles  L.  Parsons. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation, 

332  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Sec¬ 
retary,  T.  M.  Chivington. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Breta  Luther,  Childrens’  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  26  Front  street,  Brooklyn,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Edward  Z.  Vermylen. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn,  208  Soutn  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Annual  meecing 
early  In  the  year.  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cutler. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  53  Park  place,  New  York.  Sec¬ 
retary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 

Association  of  Operative  Millers,  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Next  convention,  June  4  to  9,  1923.  Sec¬ 
retary,  M.  F.  Dillon. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Vssociation  of  America,  90  West  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Convention  May,  19  23. 
Secretary,  R.  T.  Stokes. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers'  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States.  Date  of 
next  convention  to  be  set  in  January. 
Secretary  Gordon  M.  Day,  Day-Bergwall 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
309  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Sec¬ 
retary,  W.  W.  Woods. 

National  Coffee  Boasters  Association, 
64  Water  street.  New  York.  Manager, 
Felix  Coste. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  155  North  Clark  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Secretary,  N.  Lowenstei:;. 


A  conference  of  trade  association  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  been  called  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover,  to  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  week  of  January  15,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  standardization  of 
food  products  containers.  The  conference 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Secretary  Hoover  to 
serve  as  a  centralizing  agency  in 
bringing  producers,  distributors  and  us¬ 
ers  together  and  to  support  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  these  interests  when  they 
mutually  agree  upon  simplifications  of 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Tn  calling  this  conrerence,  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice  points  out  that 
agreements  on  simplification  will  assist 
in  decreasing  stocks,  production  costs, 
selling  expenses,  misunderstandings  and 
all  costs  to  the  user,  while  such  agree¬ 
ments  will  help  to  increase  turnover,  sta¬ 
bility  of  employment,  promptness  of  de¬ 
livery,  quality  of  the  product,  foreign 
commerce  arid  profit  to  the  producer,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  user.  “Frequently,”  says 


National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 

416  R.  A.  Long  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Next  annual  convention  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  June  23  to  28,  1923.  Secretary,  H. 
C.  Balsiger. 

National  Canuers*  Association,  1739  H 

street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the 
week  of  January  22,  1923.  Secretary, 

Frank  E.  Gorrell. 

National  Confectioners’  Association,  11 

West  Washington  street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City,  May  23,  24  and 
25,  1923.  Secretary,  Walter  C.  Hughes. 

National  Dairy  Council.  910  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Annual 
meeting,  Dec.  7.  Chicago.  Secretary, 

M.  O.  Maughan. 

National  Dairy  Union,  630  Louisiana 
avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary, 
A.  M.  Loomis. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

326  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  simultaneously  with 
conventions  of  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  at  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  the  week  of  January  22,  1923,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Paul  Fishbaclt. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Braidwood,  Ill.  Next  meeting, 
June,  1923.  Secretary,  M.  J.  Donna. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 
1731  I  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary,  Charles  W.  Holman. 

National  Paper  Box  Man .  faetnrers’ 
Association,  112  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia.  Annual  convention,  May 
9  to  11,  1923,  Claypool  Hotel..  Indianapolis, 
Tnd.  Secretary,  William  W.  Baird. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association, 
326  West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Meets 
with  National  Canners’  Association  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  January  22,  1923.  Secretary, 
F.  A.  Vickers. 

Bice  Millers’  Association,  609  Maison 
Blanche  Annex,  New  Orleans,  La.  Con¬ 
vention,  May  31,  1923.  Secretary,  F.  B. 
Wise. 


the  division,  “a  manufacturer,  or  group 
of  manufacturers  would  like  to  eliminate 
excess  varieties  but  feels  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  cannot  properly  approach  either 
the  distributors  or  th  users  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  with  such  a  proposal.  In  other  lines 
it  is  the  distributors  or  users  who  -would 
like  to  bring  about  reduction  of  variety 
if  they  could  bring  about  an  agreement.” 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  to  about 
60  different  associations  and  individuals, 
which  include  producers,  distributors  and 
users  of  food  containers  of  all  kinds.  Rep¬ 
resentative  associations  in  the  field,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  containers,  packing  associ¬ 
ations,  wholesale  distributors,  retail  as¬ 
sociations,  railway  associations,  consum¬ 
ing  interests,  purchasing  agents’  associa¬ 
tions  and  Government  departments,  such 
as  the  Army,  Navy  and  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  been  invited  to  send 
representatives.  Officials  of  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice  are  confident  that 
the  conference  will  prove  successful. 

Present  plans  are  to  divide  the  confer¬ 
ence  into  four  groups.  One  of  these 


groups  will  have  under  consideration 
wood  containers,  such  as  boxes,  buckets, 
hampers  and  crates,  another  will  deal 
with  metal  containers,  such  as  cans  and 
barrels,  a  third  will  consider  standardi¬ 
zation  of  paper  board  and  fibre  board  cans 
and  boxes,  and  a  fourth  will  have  under 
discussion  glass  containers. 

Among  those  to  whom  invitations  nave 
been  sent  include  the  following: 

American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asseaia- 
tion,  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Retail  Grocers  Association. 
National  Chain  Store  Grocers  Association, 
American  Hotel  Association  Research  Bu¬ 
reau.  American  Warehouse  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Restaurant  Association, 
Container  Club  of  America,  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Railway  Association, 
American  Railway  Express  Co.,  Rankin 
Shook  &  Wooden  Box  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Paper  Box  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  National  Association 
of  Corrugated  Fibre  Box  Manufacturers, 
Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,.  National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers,  National  Confectioners 
Association  of  United  States. 

National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
National  Manufacturers  Association, 
S’tove  Polish  Manufacturers  Association, 
Steel  Barrel  Manufacturers  Association, 
National  Preservers  &  Fruit  Products 
Association.  Metal  Cap  Association,  East¬ 
ern  Soda  Water  Bottlers  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Mineral  Water  &  Beverage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Olive  Oil  Association  of  America, 
National  Bottle  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Flavoring  Extracts  Manufacturers 
Association,  Glass  Containers  Association 
of  America,  National  Association  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Pressed  &  Blown  Glass¬ 
ware,  National  Sirup  &  Molasses  Associa¬ 
tion,  California  Packing  Corporation. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association, 
Millers  National  Federation,  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  National 
Association  of  Macaroni  &  Noodle  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  United  States  Su¬ 
gar  Manufacturers  Association,  National 
Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Associatinn, 
Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Coffee  Growers  Association,  Tea 
Association  of  United  States,  Folding 
Box  Manufacturers  Association,  National 
Biscuit  &  Cracker  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation,  National  Confectioners  Association 
of  United  States. 

National  Association  of  Brokers  in  Re¬ 
fined  Sugar,  Grocery  Bag  Manufacturers 
Service  Bureau,  American  Tack  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  Biscuit  &  Cracker 
Manufacturers,  Association  of  America 
and  American  Can  Company. 

Cleveland  Food  Show  to  Be 
Held  in  February 

The  Mid-Winter  National  Food  Show, 
will  be  held  in  the  new  public  auditori¬ 
um  of  Cleveland.  Feb.  4  to  10,  1923,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cleveland  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  1827  East  Fifty-fifth 
S’treet,  Cleveland,  and  the  Food  Show  De¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  416  R.  A.  Long  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  object  of  the  show  is  to  demoa- 
strate  food  products  to  the  consumers  of 
the  territory  and  to  develop  the  more 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor.  All  manufacturers  of  food 
products  are  invited  by  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  sponsoring  the  exhibition  to  be  rep¬ 
resented. 


Secretary  Hoover  Calls  Conference  to  Discuss 
Standardizing  Food  Containers 

Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  New  Bureau  of  Department  of 
Commerce,  Will  Conduct  Meeting  January  15 
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WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS 


Strictly  independent. 

Not  affiliated  with  any  other 
vinegar  company 


The  “ATLAS”  Label 

Protects  You 


It  Has  Stood  for  Highest  Quality  and 
Uniformity  for  Over  Half  a  Century 

“Atlas”  Certified  ‘‘Atlas”  Carmine  “Atlas”  Pure 
Food  Colors  No.  40  Vanilla  Ex- 

“Atlas”  Vegeta-  “Atlas”  Genuine  tracts,  Emul- 

ble  Colors  Fruit  Extracts  sions,  Etc. 

Manufactured  at  Our  Works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Correspondence  Solicited,  Prices  and  Samples  Submitted 

First  Producers 
of  Certified  Colors 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Contains  No  Alum 
Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  is  to 
offer  a  medium  of  exchange  for  teachers  and  institutional 
workers;  to  discuss  modern  household  problems  and  to 
apply  to  them  expert  knowledge;  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  homemaker;  to  record  and  interpret  the  re¬ 
sults  of  investigation  and  research;  and  to  give  expression 
to  the  social  and  civic  responsibility  of  the  home. 

Subscription  price  $2.50  a  year 
Issued  monthly  by 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

1211Catkcdral  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 


'The  Wholesome  Spread  for  Bread 

1922  NUCOA  SALES 

Dealers  handling  NUCOA  ex¬ 
clusively  are  enjoying  a  good 
business.  We  are  honest  when 
we  say  there  is  no  substitute 
for  NUCOA. 

Exercise  the  same  care  in  stock¬ 
ing  margarine  you  do  creamery 
butter.  NUCOA  is  the  an¬ 
swer. 


THE  NUCOA 
GUTTER  COMPANY 

NUCOA  BUILDING 
23rd  St.  at  Fourth  Avc. 
New  York  City 
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Hearing  on  Oleomargarine  Regulations 


Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Hears  Manufacturers  on  Proposed 
Revision  of  Laws  Governing:  its  Sales 


The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
making-  a  revision  of  its  oleomargarine 
regulations  which  are  known  as  Regula¬ 
tions  No.  9.  A  tentative  revision  of  the 
regulations  was  prepared  and  made  pub¬ 
lic  about  two  months  ago.  A  public 
hearing  on  the  same  was  held  by  the 
bureau  on  November  20  and  21  at  which 
time  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
and  the  dairy  interests  appeared  and 
submitted  such  objections  and  approval 
of  them  as  the  facts  seemed  to  warrant. 

The  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  will  greatly  simplify  their  oleomar¬ 
garine  bookkeeping  which  hitherto  has 
been  a  considerable  burden  upon  them. 
The  provision  of  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  colored 
capsules  in  original  packages  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  withdrawn  by  the  bureau 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing.  The 
bureau  also  indicated  that  it  had  decided 
to  modify  or  to  delete  certain  other  ones 
of  the  regulations  to  which  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry  offered  objections. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  which  objection  was  made  was 
as  follows: 

“The  use  of  such  words  as  ‘butter,’ 
‘butterine,’  ‘nut  butter,’  ‘creamery,’ 
‘dairy,’  or  ‘margarin,’  upon  an  original 
package  of  oleomargarine  is  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited  notwithstanding  such  word  or 
words  form  a  part  of  the  manufacturer’s 
name,  or  appear  in  connection  with  the 
word  ‘oleomargarine.’” 

Another  provision  of  the  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  makes  the  above  provision  ap¬ 
ply  to  cartons  or  other  wrappers  of 
prints  of  oleomargarine.  Words  that 
are  prohibited  from  appearing  or.  orig¬ 
inal  packages  and  cartons  or  other  wrap¬ 
pers  of  prints  of  margarin  would  in 
good  logic  be  prohibited  from  appearing 
on  advertising  matter  inside  of  such 
containers  or  wrappers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  margarin  says: 

“The  Federal  oleomargarine  law  re¬ 
quires  oleomargarine  to  be  labeled  ‘oleo¬ 
margarine.’  Everybody  in  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  business  labels  his  product  ‘oleo¬ 
margarine.’  The  letters  of  the  word 
oleomargarine  must  be  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  square.  The  word 
must  be  plain  and  conspicuous.  There 
must  not  be  anything  on  the  label  to  ob¬ 
scure  it  or  cover  it  up  or  hide  it.  Ev¬ 
erybody  in  the  oleomargarine  business  is 
in  favor  of  the  law  and  labels  his  prod¬ 
uct  accordingly.  No  manufacturer  wants 
to  change  it  or  attempts  to  change  it  or 
has  asked  the  Revenue  Bureau  for  per¬ 
mission  to  change  it.  Every  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Margarin  Manufacturers 
was  put  on  record  at  the  hearing  as  be¬ 
ing  opposed,  not  only  to  the  use  of  the 
dairy  terms  referred  to  above,  but  to 
the  use  cf  any  other  terms,  words, 
phrases,  or  designs  in  a  way  that  is  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular.  The 


oleomargarine  industry  is  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  was  ever  incorporated  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Regulations. 

“The  oleomargarine  industry  is  op¬ 
posed  to  any  regulation  that  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  that  might  be  interpreted  as 
prohibiting  it  from  telling  what  oleomar¬ 
garine  is.  There  are  several  million 
pounds  of  milk  and  butter  used  every 
year  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  in  America.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry  should  be  prohibited 
from  making  a  reference  to  this  fact  in 
connection  with  packages  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  either  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the 
packages.  Those  who  have  been  misrep¬ 
resenting  oleomargarine,  its  food  value 
and  its  composition,  may  be  interested  in 
prohibiting  the  industry  from  telling  the 
public  what  oleomargarine  is. 

“The  laws  of  several  States  require  the 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  to  name 
the  ingredients  of  it  on  the  label.  When 
butter  is  an  ingredient  of  oleomargarine, 
as  it  frequently  is,  the  state  law  and  the 
proposed  regulation  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  are  in  conflict. 

“The  oleomargarine  industry  has  seen 
fit  to  put  advertising  matter  inside  of 
packages  of  margarin  relating  to  its 
composition  and  food  value.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  a  table  of  the  di¬ 
gestibility  and  energy  value  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  butter,  and  other  fatty  food¬ 
stuffs  was  a  part  of  it.  There  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  should  be  prohibited.  The  enemies 
of  oleomargarine  doubtless  do  not  want 
the  margarin  industry  to  be  permittee 
to  say  that  the  digestibility  and  energy 
value  of  oleomargarine  is  equal  to  that 
of  butter.  They  doubtless  do  not  want 
anyone  to  be  permitted  to  compare  oleo¬ 
margarine  with  butter. 

“So  far  as  the  use  of  the  terms  butter, 
margarin,  and  butterine  in  firm  or  cor¬ 
porate  names  is  concerned,  the  regula¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  be  sound.  In 
the  first  place,  no  food  and  drug  control 
agency  in  the  world  has  ever  included 
any  corporate  name  or  any  part  there¬ 
of  in  any  charge  of  the  misbranding  of 
any  article  of  food  or  drug.  The  cor¬ 
porate  name  is  not  the  name  of  the 
product,  especially  so  when  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name 
as  oleomargarine  Is  sold. 

“The  word  ‘margarin’  is  a  synonym  of 
the  word  ‘oleomargarine.’  If  it  means 
anything  at  all  to  a  consumer,  it  means 
oleomargarine.  If  it  does  not  mean 
oleomargarine  to  a  consumer,  it  does  not 
mean  anything;  for  it  has  never  been 
applied  to  any  other  article  of  food.  The 
prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  firm  name 
therefore  appears  to  be  unwarranted. 

“The  word  ‘butterine’  certainly  does 
not  mean  butter  and  its  use  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  name  on  a  product  that  is  plainly 


and  conspicuously  labeled  ‘oleomargar¬ 
ine’  would  not  seem  to  mislead  anybody. 
Besides,  the  word  ‘butterine’  can  even  be 
used,  according  to  the  laws  of  many 
states,  in  place  of  the  word  oleomargar¬ 
ine  as  the  name  of  the  product;  but,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry  does  not  want  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  such  a  use  of  it. 

“The  word  butter  in  a  corporate  name 
of  a  cbmpany  that  manufactures  and 
handles  butter  as  well  as  oleomargarine, 
and  that  manufactured  and  handled  but¬ 
ter  twenty  years  or  more  before  it  han¬ 
dled  oleomargarine,  could  not  be  held  to 
be  deceptive.  It  certainly  would  not  de¬ 
ceive  anybody  in  connection  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  plainly  and  conspicuously  labeleo 
‘oleomargarine.’ 

“The  fact  thru  there  is  a  Fed<  al  law 
and  a  state  law  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  city  laws,  prohibiting 
the  misbranding  of  all  articles  of  food, 
would  appear  to  make  the  issuance  of 
such  a  regulation  as  the  one  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  unqualified  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  any  word  or  phrase 
descriptive  of  any  ingredient  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  is 
certainly  unauthorized  by  law.  Even  the 
oleomargarine  law  itself  refers  to  ‘but¬ 
ter’  by  name.  It  would  be  peculiar  in¬ 
deed  for  an  administrative  regulation  to 
prohibit,  without  qualification,  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  ‘butter’  by  an  oleomargarine 
manufacturer.” 

The  above  statements  are  in  substance 
what  the  Institute  of  Margarin  Manu¬ 
facturers  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  its  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tion  quoted  above. 

The  dairy  and  butter  interests  simply 
voiced  their  approval  without  argument 
of  all  of  the  proposed  regulations  as 
originally  drawn  and  asked  for  additional 
regulations  that  would  hurt  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry. 

The  following  persons  were  present 
at  the  hearing: 

E.  P.  Kelly,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Margarin  Manufacturers’  Columbus, 
O. ;  J.  S.  Abbott,  Secretary,  Institute  of 
Margarin  Manufacturers,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  B,  S.  Pearsall,  B.  S.  Pearsall  But¬ 
ter  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill.;  Geo.  T.  Moxley,  Wm.  J. 
Moxley,  Inc.,  Chicago;  T.  H.  Eckerson, 
Eckerson  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ; 
N.  F.  O’Dea,  Baltimore  Butterine  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  D.  Armstrong, 
Baltimore  Butterine  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  H.  H.  Kamsler,  Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago;  W.  C.  Kirk,  Armour 
&  Company,  Chicago;  Mr.  Griffith,  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company,  New  York;  G.  M. 
Lawrence,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago;  J. 
M.  Wadd,  Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago; 

E.  C.  Walraven,  Troco  Nut  Butter  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  C.  S.  Mifflin.  Ed.  S.  Vail 
Butterine  Company,  Chicago;  E.  A.  Ste¬ 
venson,  E.  A.  Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc.. 
New  York;  D,  A.  Blanton,  Blanton  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Wm. 
M.  Steele,  John  F.  Jelke  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  A.  M.  Davis,  The  Nucoa  Compaay, 
New  York;  Howard  J.  Rohan,  The  Ohio 
Butterine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Mr.  Adams.  Nucoa  Company,  New  York. 
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Specialty  Manufacturers  Adopt  Code  of  Ethics 
and  Oppose  State  Interference  With  Food 
Products  Which  Comply  With  Federal 

Regulations 


The  Place  of 
World 


the  Laboratory  Man 
of  Food  Economics 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCOLLUM 


What  the  Milk  Industry  Has  Accomplished 

By  WINIFRED  STUART  GIBBS 


Present  Status  of  Our  Knowledge  of  Vitamins 
and  Its  Application  to  the  Dietary 

(Report  of  Nutrition  Committee  of  American  Public 

Health  Association) 
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A  view  in  one  of  the  t  we've  conveniently  located  pi  ants  where  Premium  Oleomargarine 
is  made.  This  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  making  of  Premium— pasteurizing  the  milk. 


Premium  Oleomargarine 

It  is  Wholesome 


To  think  of  a  single  food 
product  made  today  that  sur- 
pas  ses  PremiumOleomargarine 
in  the  natural  wholesomeness 
of  its  every  ingredient  would 
be  difficult,  indeed. 

For  each  component  part  (salt 
excepted)  originates  on  the 
farm.  Each  one,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  can  be  found  in  practically 
any  modern  home  kitchen. 

Oleomargarine-making  is,  in 


effect,  the  assembling  of  these 
wholesome  materials. 

Modern,  sanitary  plants  are 
the  workshops. 

And  long  experience  and  the 
intelligent  application  of  every¬ 
thing  that  science  can  offer 
have  added  their  contribution. 

It  is  indeed  an  instance  of 
wholesomeness,  plus  whole¬ 
someness,  equalling  —  whole¬ 
someness. 


Swift  &  Company, 

U.  S.  A. 
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All  Spent  or  “All  There”? 

. 

When  your  vitality  is  at  low  ebb  and  you  feel  signs  of  “ slipping ”,  eat 

FLEISCHM  ANN’S  YEAST 

The  corrective  food  that  both  aids  digestion  and  elimination. 

It  contains  all  the  natural  food  elements  that  help  the  body 
perform  its  very  necessary  work  of  throwing  off  waste  and 
building  up  the  living  cells. 

The  result  is  that  feefing  of  general  well-being.  The  blood 
courses  through  your  veins.  You  are  full  of  fire  and  vigor — 
“all  there”. 

Get  it  from  Your  Grocer 

THE  FLEISCHMANN’S  COMPANY 


2  %  Times 
as  Much 
Sold! 


Calumet  leads  the  sale  of  any  other  baking 
powder  2/i  times,  proving  that  it  is  by  far 
the  most  popular  brand  with  the  American 
housewife. 

CALUMET 

The  Economy  BAKING  POWDER 

Dealers  everywhere  are  cashing  in  on  Calumet’s  popular¬ 
ity  by  pushing  its  sale. 

Calumet  Quality. — -100%  pure* — and  Calumet  Policy. — 

100%  For  The  Dealer . — -have  made  Calumet. — • 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BAKING  POWDER 
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You  Don’t  Guess  Time! 
Why  Guess  Temperature? 

Wherever  there  is  need  for  maintaining  a 
definite  even  temperature  the  Powers  Auto¬ 
matic  Heat  Regulators  give  “100  per  cent  per¬ 
fect”  results.  They  are  always  on  the  job — 
accurate,  sure,  reliable.  They  prevent  all  the 
losses  that  creep  in  with  manual  control — by 
releasing  men  who  try  to  control  heat  by  hand 
— by  preventing  spoiled  or  substandard  out¬ 
put— -by  using  the  necessary  amount  of  heat 
ONLY. 


Adjustment 


Steam 
Valve  ->• 

Thermostat  | 
Bulb  V 


Flexible  Tube  — ^ 


The  Powers  Regulator  No.  11 

A  self  contained  regulator,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  eont.iol 
of  liquid  temperature.  Very  ef¬ 
fective  on  cooking  vats,  elosoc! 
or  open,  hot  water  tanks,  etc. 
Other  designs  for  other  condi¬ 
tions— ovens,  dryers,  etc.  Tell 
us  what  you  want  to  control, 
and  we  will  give  specific  assist¬ 
ance. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  more  than  thirty  years’  experience  in 
temperature  regulation,  and  if  you  will  tell  us 
where  you  would  like  to  try  out  a  Powers 
Regulator,  we  will  send  the  right  one  for  thirty 
days’  trial.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory, 
send  it  back. 


New  York  2755  Greenview  Ave.,  CHICAGO  BOSTON  J 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
The 

Calgary, 


El  Paso,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
ht.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Canadian  Powers  Regulator  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Alta.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Montreal,  Que. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Quality 

The  word  QUALITY  tends,  with  some,  to  become 
an  indefinite,  loosely  used  term.  But  when  we  speak 
of  the  quality  of  the  57  Varieties,  we  have  in  mind 
certain  closely  defined  fitandards  which  they  must 
meet. 

The  quality  of  Heinz  Products  begins  with  the 
fruit,  vegetables  and  spices  which  are  used  in  them. 
Only  the  finest  are  accepted.  Workmen  give  of 
their  skill  in  preparing  these  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  clean  Heinz  Kitchens.  This  skill  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  add  their  part  to  Heinz  quality. 

These  factors,  high  grade  raw  products,  prepared 
in  clean,  pleasant  surroundings  by  skillful  workers, 
give  the  finished  products  their  uniformly  delicious 
flavor  and  appetizing  appearance,  the  outstanding 
qualities  which  appeal  to  your  customers. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company 

57  Varieties 
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Leading  Food  Brokers 


INCLUDING 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Manufacturers’  Representatives 


Staub-Richardson  Company 

Packers’  Sales  Agent 


WISCONSIN  PEAS 


BEANS  CORN  BEETS  MILK 


Waukesha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

Chicago  Dietetic  Supply  House 

Incorporated 

1750-52  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
Chicago 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Cellu  Flour  and  Reliable 
Dietetic  and  Diabetic 
Supplies 


BERT  C.  KEITHLY  CO. 


Canned  Vegetables 
BROKERS  i  Tomato  Pulp 

Canners'  Supplies 

Transportation  Building 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


Muller  Brokerage  Company 

General  Merchandise  Brokers 
Operating  Our  Own  Warehouse 


Write  for  special  rates. 


Office  and  Warehouse: 

363  W.  Ontario  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 

We  do  not  sell  for  our  account. 


Reliable 

Accounts 

Solicited 

CALKINS  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  BROKERS 

326  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago 

Quote  Us 

Your 

Offerings 


Rates 


for  Space  on  this  Page 
Will  be  Gladly 
Furnished  Upon 
Request 

The  American  Food  Journal 


Russell  Brokerage  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Established  1878 


BROKERS:  Sugar,  Canned 
v.cods  and  Dried  Fruits 

Branches 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


W.  G.  BONSTEDT  &  CO., 
INC. 


Brokers  and 

Commission 

Merchants 


CANNED  GOODS,  DRIED  FRUITS 
AND  CEREALS 

35  South  Front  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

JANSON  THE  BROKER 
Food  Product  Brokers 
Always  at  Your  Service 
Nicholas  J.  Janson  Co. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


JOHN  C.  LEE 

offers  food  manufacturers  a  live 
sales  agency  for  new  or  estab¬ 
lished  food  products.  We  have 
ample  capital,  office,  warehouse 
and  sales  facilities. 

Send  full  information  to 

34  Moore  Street 
New  York 


Palmer,  McElwain  &  Cole 

Incorporated 

Brokers 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Personal  Sales  Service  to  the  New 
England  Wholesale  Grocery  Trade 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


GRIFFITH-DURNEY  CO. 


Distributors 


Canned  Foods 

and 

Leading  Salmon  Handlers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

"EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Food,  Jellies,  Preserves 
Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

and 

331  Spring  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PET  MILK 

is  scientifically  clean 

Sterilized  in  air-tight  containers,  Pet 
Milk  is  pure  cows’  milk  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sterile — scientifically  clean.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  removed  except  water.  Pet  contains 
no  added  sugar.  In  fact,  nothing  is 
added.  Uniformly  rich  and  wholesome. 
Pet  satisfies  perfectly  every  need  for 
milk  and  cream. 

THE  HELVETIA  COMPANY 

(Originators  of  Evaporated  Milk) 

General  Offices,  St.  Louis 

Milk  at  its  Best 


Mary  Jane  has  decided  to  “play  boat”  with 
a  Carton  of  Coffee  on  the  way  home  from 
the  Grocery. 

No  harm  done  in  this  particular  instance 
for  the  carton  is  protected  with  K-V-P 
Waxed  Karton  Sealing  Paper. 

Have  you  tried  it  out? 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


In  a  season  which  is,  by 
popular  consent,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  kiddies,  the 
older  generation  finds 
itself  decidedly  limited 
in  what  it  can  do  and  say 
and  think  about.  Per¬ 
haps  Christmas  looms  a 
little  larger  in  a  small 
community  like  this  one 
atCanajoharie.  Perhaps 
the  snow  is  a  little  whiter  here — the  fir  trees  a 
little  nearer — the  reindeer  a  bit  more  certain. 
Christmas  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  seems  to  be 
a  time  which  weakens  the  old  saying  that 
business  is  business”.  Nevertheless  there  is 
much  for  modern  Business  to  learn  from  the 
success  of  the  Christmas  season,  for  it  is  the 
greatest  institution  of  Good  Will  the  world 
has  ever  known. 


Candles 
on  the 
tree 
of 

Good  Will 


And  if  the  youngsters  must  overeat,  here’s 
hoping  it’s  pure  food  and  wholesome!  Thank 
you;  the  same  to  you! 


Beech-Nut 


Foods  and  Confections  of  Finest  Flavor' 
BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

Canajoharie  -  -  New  York 


December,  1922 
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For  Successful 
Home  Baking 

the  right  choice  of  baking  powder  is  essential 
—  a  baking  powder  that,  in  addition  to  raising 
the  dough  in  just  the  proper  manner,  adds 
nutritive  value  to  the  food.  When  you  use 

RUMFORD 

“THE  WHOLESOME” 

BAKING  POWDER 

everything  you  bake  will  be  more  wholesome, 
more  delicate  in  texture,  more  delicious  in 
taste  than  ever  before  Rumford  always 
produces  the  same  perfect  results  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

THE  RUMFORD  COMPANY, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


F  85  5  22 


THE 

FLEISCHMANN 

COMPANY 

Distilled 

V  inegars 

SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago  Vinegar  Sales  Dept. 

327  South  La  Salle  St.  ::  Chicago,  Ill. 

N.  Y.  Vinegar  Sales  Dept. 

630  West  34th  St.  ::  New  York  City 

Langdon  Station  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 

941  Mission  St.  ::  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

314  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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When  everybody  thinks  of 

good,  delicious  foods 


Package  Sugars 

Granulated,  Tablet, 
Powdered,  Confection¬ 
ers  and  Brown. 


Golden  Syrup 

Brings  the  popular  fla¬ 
vor  of  sweet  sugar  cane 
in  its  most  delightful 
form. 

Sugar=Honey 

A  delicious  combina¬ 
tion  of  pure  honey  and 
the  best  invert  sugar. 

Cinnamon  and 
S  ugar 

Domino  Granulated 
Sugar  mixed  with  best 
powdered  cinnamon. 

Molasses 

An  old-time  favorite 
in  a  new  and  more  de¬ 
licious  form. 


The  happy  Christmas  season  is  the 
time  for  “extra-special”  good  things  to 
eat  in  every  one’s  home.  And  it  is  also 
a  time  when  a  pleasing  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  is  in  most  intensive  demand. 

The  complete  Domino  line  of  cane 
sugar  products  contains  the  best  sugar- 
foods  of  all  kinds.  There  are  cane  sugars 
for  every  purpose,  packed  clean  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  sturdy  cartons  and  strong  cot¬ 
ton  bags :  Domino  Syrup  and  Molasses 
for  delightful  spreads  and  to  use  as  de¬ 
licious  flavors  for  cooking;  Cinnamon 
and  Sugar  for  sprinkling  those  holiday 
pies  and  puddings,  and  Sugar-Honey  for 
a  sweet  spread,  cooking  and  candy  making. 

All  Domino  Cane  Sugar  Products  are 
sold  in  convenient  packages.  They  are 
weighed,  packed  and  sealed  by  machine, 
protected  from  dirt,  dust  and  handling. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

“ Sweeten  it  with  Domino ” 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown ;  Golden  Syrup ; 
Cinnamon  and  Sugar;  Sugar-Honey;  Molasses 


Food  Advertising  Appearing  with  High 
Grade  Food  News  in  High  Grade  News¬ 
papers  is  Most  Effective  Publicity 


OUR  FAMILY  FOOD 

gives  you  a  wonderful  tie-up  in  this  group  of  papers1 


Our  "Select  Food  Group”  consists  of 


Albany,  SI.  Y.,  Ivnickerbockcr- 
Press 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Press- 
Union 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  Herald 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  Sens 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post- 
Telegram 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chat 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Evening  News 
Canton,  Ohio,  News 
Columbia.  S.  C.,  State 
Chester,  Pa.,  Times 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Times  Herald 


Des  Moines,  la.,  News 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press 
Elmira,  N.  A'.,  Advertiser 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Eve.  Herald 
Gloversville,  N.  Y„  Leader- 
Republican 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Journal 
Lawrence,  Kalis.,  Journal  - 
World 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Times 
Monroe,  Wia,  Evening  Times 
Nashua,  N.  1 1.,  Telegraph 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Home 
N  ews 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Item 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oklaho¬ 
man 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Press-Guardian 
Portland,  Me.,  Press-Herald 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  «& 
Chronicle 

Rockford,  Ill.,  Morning  Star 
St.  Paul  ,  Minn.,  Dispatch 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Republican 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Union-Star 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Evening  Times 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Press 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Sentinel 


Be  sure  that  these  papers  are  included  in  your  1922-3  advertising  campaign.  Sample  release 
and  more  information  on  how  these  papers  give  extra  service  to  Food  Manufacturers  on  request. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

Weekly  Food  Service  to  Newspapers 

25  East  26th  Street  New  York  City 

The  Republic  Syndicate  Co  operating 


Why  the  Big  Canneries  Use 
H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes 

IDACK1NG  canned  goods  properly  for  shipment 

is  a  big  problem  in  the  large  canneries  that 
ship  thousands  of  cases  every  day.  They  must 
get  their  goods  to  destination  unbroken  and  un¬ 
scratched — clean,  bright  and  ready  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  shelves.  Mutilated  labels,  damaged  cans 
and  concealed  thefts  cause  annoyance,  loss  and 
delay  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  his  distri¬ 
butors. 

That  is  why  many  of  the  big  canneries  and  food 
factories  have  adopted  and  are  using  the  spec¬ 
ially  built  H  &  D  Standard  Canned  Goods  Shipping  Boxes  in 
filling  orders.  These  boxes  safeguard  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  bring  them  to  the  retailer  clean, 
bright  and  undamaged. 

H&D  Canned  Goods  Box  specifications  were  selected  by 
the  U.S.  Food  Administration  as  the  standard  for 
corrugated  fibre  shipping  boxes  to  carry  canned 
goods  to  army  camps  and  cantonments.  Millions 
of  cans  were  packed  in  them  without  a  single  complaint. 


Write  us  for  samples  and 
prices,  mentioning  quantity 
required,  size  and  number  of 
cans  to  the  package.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you  of 
the  ecomomy  and  security  of 
these  better  boxes. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

825  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Canadian  Address: 

Toronto,  King  St.  Subway  &  Hanna  Ave. 


